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pheface 


It may seem surprising that the EngUsh, wlio have employed their talents suceesh- 
fully in every branch of Iite*aturo, and in none more than in that of philology, 
should yet have fa'lcn below other nations in the study of their synonyms: it 
cannot, however, be denied that, whiUt the Fiench and Germans have bad several 
considerable works on the subject, we have not a single writer who has treated it in 
a scientihe manner adequate to its importance : not that 1 wish by this remark to 
depreciate the labours of those who have preceded me ; but simply to assign it as a 
reason why I have now been induced to come forward with an attempt to fill up what 
is considered a chasm in English literature. 

In the prosecution of my undertaking, I have profited by everything which has 
been written in any language upon the subject; and although 1 always pursued my 
own train of thought, yet whenever I met with anything deserving of notice I adopted 
it, and referred it io the author in a note. I bad not proceeded far before I found 
it necessary to restrict myself in the choice of my materials; and accordinj.ly laid it 
down as a rule not to compare any words together wbLh were sufficitntly distin¬ 
guished from ea h ( th^r by striking features in their signification, such abandon 
and quity which require a comparison with others, though not nece^^sarily with them¬ 
selves ; for the same reason I was obliged to limit myself, as a rule, to one authority 
for each word, unless where the case 8< emed to require farther exemplification. But 
notwithstanding all my ca^e in this respect, I was compelled to curtail much of what 
I had written, for fear of increasing the volume to an it convenient size. 

Although a work of this description does not afford much scope for system and 
arrange me ut, yet I laid down to myself the plan of arranging the words accordng to 
tho extent or universality of their acceptation placing those first which bad the most 
genetal sense and application, and the rest in order. By this plan I found myself 
greatly aided in analyzing their differences, and I trust that the reader will 
thereby be equally benefited. In the choice of authorities I have been gnided by 
various considerations; namely, the appropriateness of the examples ; the classic 
purity of the author ; the justness of the sentiment; and, last of aB, th© variety of 
the writers ; but I am persuaded that the reader will not be dissatisfied to find that 
I have shown a decided preference to such authors as Addison, Johnson, Dryden, 
Pope, Milton, &C. At the same time it is but just to observe that this selection of 
authorities has been made by an actu::! p r sal of the au hors, without the assistance 
of Johnson’s Dictionary. 
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PREFACE. 

For the sentiments scattered through this work I offer no apology, although I am 
aware that they will not fall in with the views of many who may be competent to decide 
on its literary merits. I write not to please or displease any description of persons ; but 
1 trust that what I have written according to the dictates of my mind will meet the 
approbation of those whose good opinion 1 am most solicitous to obtain. Should any 
object to tbe introduction of morality in a work of science, I beg them to consider, 
that a writer, whose business it was to mark the nice shades of distinction between 
woris closely allied, could not do justice to his subject without entering into all the 
relations of society, and showing, from the acknowledged sense of many moral and 
religious terms, what has been the general sense of mankind on many of the most 
in?portant questions which have agitated the world. My first object certaiuly has 
been to assist the philological inquirer in ascertaining the force and comprebensicn of 
the English language; yet I should have thought my work but half completed Lad I 
made it a mere register of veibal distinctions. While others seize ererj opportunity 
unblushingly to avow and zealously to propagate opinions destructive of good order, 
it would ill become any individual of contrary sentiments to shrink from stating his 
convictions, when called upon as be seems to be by an occasion like that which has 
now offered itself. As to the rest, I throw myself on the indulgence of the public, 
with the assurance that having used every endeavour to descive their approlation, 1 
shall not make an apieal to their candour in vain. 
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To Abandon, Desert, Forsake, 
Belinquish. 

The idea of leaving or separating one's self 
from an object is conjmon to these terms, 
wh.ch d.ffer in the circumstances or modes of 
leaving. two former are mure sulemn 

acts tlian the two latter. 

Abandon, tr«»m the French abandonner, is 
a coiKToiion of the words donner a ban, to give 
\ip to a public ban or outlawry To abandon 
then is i o expose to every misfortune which 
lesults from a formal aud public denunci¬ 
ation ; to set out of the protection of law and 
government \ aud to deny the privileges of 
citizenship. 

Desert, in Latin dtttriut, participle of 
desero. that fa, dt privative and sero to sow, sig¬ 
nifying unsown, uuplauted, cultivated no 
longer., To daert then is to leave off cul.ivat- 
ing ; and as there is souiething of idleness 
and improvidence in ceS'ing to render the soil 
productive, ideas of disapxirubation aocomiiauy 
1 he Word in all its metapliorical applications. 
Ue who leaves off cultivating a farm usually 
reraovts from It; hence the idea of removal 
and blameworthy removJl, which usually 
athiches to the term. 

Forsake, in Saxon forsecan, is com- 
pouudoa of the primitive for and sake, seek 
stcan, signifying to seek no more, to leave off 
seeking that which has been an object of 
search. 

BelinquiBb, in Latin relinqiLo, is com¬ 
pounded oi or retro behind and linquo to 
Itiave, that is, to leave what we would f^ln 
take with us, to leave with reluctance. 

To abamlon la totally to withdraw ourselves 
from an object; to lay aside all care and con- 
o ^rn for It; to leave it altogether to itself: 
t« desert is to withdraw ourselves at ceriuiu 
times when our assistance or oo-operatiuu is 
required, cr to separate ourselves from that to 
which we ought to be attached ; to forsake Is 
to withdraw our regard for and interest In au 
object, to keep at a distance from it: to retin- 
guish Ui to leivo that which has ones been au 
object of our ^rsuit. 

Abandon and desert are employed for persons 
or ^tugs; fbrsake for persons or pUcos : reiin* 
guuh for things nnty 

With regard to por»ouc ih&ee terms express 
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moral culpability in a progreaeive ratio down¬ 
wards : abandon comprehends the violation of 
the most sacred ties; desert, a breach of 
honour and fidelity ; forsake, a rupture of the 
social bond. 

We abandon those who are entirely depend¬ 
ent upon us for protection aud s.ipport; they 
are left in a hcloless st.ite exposed to every 
danger; a ch-ld is abandoned by its parent: 
wo desert those with whom we have entered 
into coalitloa; they are left to their own 
resources; a soldier deserts his comrades; a 
partisan deserts his friends : wo forsake those 
with whom we have been in habits of inti¬ 
macy ; they are deprived of the pleasures and 
comforts oi society ; a man forsakes his com¬ 
panions ; a lover/ormfcc^ his mistress. 

We are bound Viy every law human and 
divine not to abandon ; we are called upon by 
every good principle not to desert: we are 
impelled by every kind feeling not to forsake. 

Few animiils except man will abandon their 
yeung until they are enabled to provide for 
thomaelve- 1 . Interest, which is but too often 
the only principle that brings men together, 
will lead them to desert each other in the time 
of difficulty. We are enjoined in the gospel 
not to forsake the poor and needy. 

When abandoned by our dearest relatives, 
deserted by our friends, and forsaken by the 
world, we have always a resource In our 
Maker. 

He who abandon* his offiptlug, or corrupts them by 
his exiuuple. i>erpetrat«s a gruAier erll thim s murdersr.— 

hawkksworth. 

After the death of BtelU. Swift's benevolence was con* 
tracted, aud his severity exasperated; he drove his 
aoiiaaintance from his table ana wondered why he was 
Ueaertvd.—J OlINSON. 

Fortahe me not thus. Adam I—MILTON. 

With regard to things (in which so so the 
word relinquish is 8^nouymou;i) the character 
of abandoning vxriea with the circumstanc j » 
and motives of the action, according to which 
it is either Kood, bad, or indiff^ant; deserting 
is always taken iu an uufaymTmhjLe or 
sense; tho ^.otdforsaking Is indlfferoLt; that 
oi relinguishitig is prudent o imprudent. 

A captain may abandon hU vessel when ho 
has no means of saving it, except at tho risk 
of his life ; but an ufiright statesman will 
Mver de),erl im | wnou his country is in 
wibgor, nor a ti u; soldier desert his colours. 
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Itlrds will ri ostly formke their nests when 
th-'y discover them to have been visited. Men 
often inadvertently relinquish the fairest pros¬ 
pects in order to follow some favourite scheme 
which terminates in their ruin. 

No wise man will abandon his house when 
it is on fire, it is the common consequence 
of war that the peaceable and well-disposed 
are compelled to desert their houses and their 
liomes Animals that are pursued by the 
sportsman will forsake their haunts, when 
they find themselves much molested. It is 
sometimes better to relinquish our claims than 
to contend for them at the expense of our 
peace. 

Having abandoned thetr all, they/orwolr the 
place which gave them birth, and relinquished 
the advantages which they might have ob¬ 
tained from their rank and family. 

-iiegleotsd Nature pluee 

.4 ftandoned.—Co WPEK. 

He who at the approach of evil betrays his trust, or 
de»ert» his post, is branded with cowardice.—H aWKRS- 
WORTH. 

When learning, abilities, and what is excellent in the 
■world, furatikr the church, we may easily foretell its rum 
without the gift of prophecy.— SOUTH. 

Men ai'e wearied with the toil which they liear, but 
eaiiiiut find in their hearts to relinquish it.— STEKbE. 

To Abandon, Resign, Renounce, 
Abdicate. 

The Idea of giving up la common to those 
terms, which signification, though analogous 
to the former, admits, however, of a distinc¬ 
tion ; as in the one case we separate ourselves 
from an object, in the other we send or cast it 
from us. 

Abandon, v. To abandon, desert. 

Resign, from re and siqno, signifies to sign 
away or D ick fr<.m one’s self 

Renounce, in Latin renuncio, from nuncio 
to tell or declare, Is to declare off from a thing. 

Abdicate, from ab from, wud dico to 
speak, signifies likewise to call or cry off from 
a thing. 

We abandon and resign by giving up to 
another ; wo renttunce by sendlijg away from 
ourselves : we abandon a thing by transferring 
our power over to another ; in this manner a 
debtor abandons his goods to his creditors ; w^ 
resign a thing by transferring our possession of 
it to another ; in this manner we resign a place 
to a friend : we renounce a thing by simply 
ceasing to hold it; in this manner we renounce 
a claim or a profossioo. As to renounce signi¬ 
fied originally to give up by word of mouth, 
and to resign to give up by slKnature, the 
former is consequently a lass formal action than 
the latter : we may renounce by imf.lioBtlou ; 
wo resign in direct terms: we renounce the 
pleasures of the world when we do not seek to 
enjuy them ; we resign a pleasure, a profit, or 
advantige, of which wo expressly give up the 
enjoyment. 

To abdicate is a species of I'^formal res'gna- 
tion. A monarch, abdicates his throne who 
simply declares'bis wi l to cease to reign ; but 
a minister resigns his office when he ^ves up 
the seals by which he held it. 

An humane commander will not abandon a 
town to the rapine of his soldlera The 
motives for resignations are various. Di&con- 
Vont, and th>^ iove if lepose, are the 


ABASE. 

or I inary inducements for men to resign honour¬ 
able and lucrative employments. Men are not so 
ready to renounce the pleasures that are within 
their reach, as to seek for those which are out 
of their reach. The abdication of a throne is 
not always an act of magnanimity, it may 
frequently result from caprice or necessity. 

Charles the Fifth abdicated his crown, and 
his minister resigned his office on the verv 
same day, when both renounced the world with 
its alluremouts and its troubles. 

The pMtIve Oods Iteheld the Greeks deftle 
Their temples, sucl abandon to the spoil 
Their owu ebodes.—DHYDEN. 

It would be a good appendix to “ the art of living and 
and dying,” If any one would write ** the art of growing 
old.” and teach men to resign their pretensions to the 
pleasures of youth.—8TKRLK. 

For ministers to be silent in the cause of Christ is to 
renounce it, and to fly is to desert it.—SOUTH. 

Much gratitude is due to the Nine from tbelr favoui-ed 
poets, and much hath been paid, for even to the present 
Ttour they are invoked and worshipped by th. sous of 
verse, whilst all the other deities of Olympus have either 
abdicated their thrones, or been dismissed from them 
with contempt.—CUMBERLAND. 

We abandon notumg but that over which wa 
have had an entire and lawful control; we 
abdicate nothing but that which we have held 
by a certain right; but we may resign or re- 
nounce that which may be in our possession 
(Hily by an act of vi dence. A usuri^er cannot 
ahandoyi his people, because he has no people 
over whom ho can exert a lawful authority ; 
still less can he abdicate a throne, because he 
has no throne to abdicate, but he may resign 
supreme power, because power may be un¬ 
justly held ; or he may renounce his preten¬ 
sions to a throne, because pretensions may be 
fallacious or extravagant. 

Abandon and resign are likewise u,sod in a re¬ 
flective sense ; the former to express an invol¬ 
untary or culpable action, the latter that whitih 
is voluntary and proper. Trio soldiers of 
Hannibal abandoned themselves to effeminacy 
during their winter quarters at Capua. 

It ia th® part of every good man’s religion to resign 
himself to Uud’a will.—(JUMOBllLAND. 

To Abandon, v. To give up, abancUm. 

Abandoned, v. Projiigate. 

To Abase, Humble, Degrade, Dis¬ 
grace, Debase. 

To Abase xpresses the rtronnst degree of 
self-humiliation, from the Frencm abaisser, to 
bring down or make low, which is compoun¬ 
ded of the intensive syllable a or ad and baisser 
from bos low, in Latin basis the base, which 
is the lowest j^rt of a column. It is at present 
used principally in the Scripture language, or 
in a metaphorical style, to Imply the la^dng 
aside all tbe high pretensions which distin¬ 
guish us from our fellow-cre«ture8, the des¬ 
cending to a state comparaUvely low and mean. 

To Humble, in French huniilier, from the 
Latin humdis humble, and humus the grotind, 
naturally marks a prostration to the ground, 
and figuratively a lowering th© thoughts and 
feelings. 

According to the principles of Christianity 
whoever ahaseik himself shall be exalted, and 
according to the same principles whoever re¬ 
flects on his own littleness and unworthlneae 
will daily hvttihle himself b» fora bis Maker. 

To Deg’rade, in rrcucii degiudtr, from thfl 
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l^tia gi'adui a step, siguifies to bring a eiep | 
lower; figuratirely, to lower in the estimation 
of o^ers. It supposes already a state of ' 
elevation either in outward circumstances or 
in public opinion. 

iDisen^aoe is compounded of the privative 
dii and the noun proce or favour. To ditgraee 
properly implies to put out of favour, which is 
always attended more or less with clrouin- 
stances of ignominj, and re&ects contempt on 
the object. 

Debase is compounded oi the intensive 
syllable de and the sMljective bate, signifying to 
make very base or low. 

llie modest man abatet himself by not in* 
sistlng on the distinctions to which he may be 
justly entitled ; tbe penitent man Kxivxbltt 
hlinself by confessing his errors the man of 
rank degrade* himself by a too familiar deport¬ 
ment with his inferiors; he diegracee himself 
by bis meannesses and irregularities, and 
debase* his character by his vices. 

We can never be abased by abasing ourselves, 
but we may be humbled by unseasonable hum¬ 
iliations, or improper concessions; we may be 
degraded by descending from our rank, and 
disgraced by the exposure of our unworthy 
actions. 

llie great and good man may bo abased and 
humbled, but never degraded or disgraced .* his 
glory follows him in his abasement or humilia¬ 
tion: hiH greatness protects him 'rom degrada¬ 
tion, and his virtue shields him from disgrace. 

It is necessary to abase those who will exalt 
themselves; to humble those who have lofty 
opinions of themselves ; to degrade those whe 
act iucoiisisleutly with their rank and station ; 
to disgrace those who are debased by vice and 
profligacy, 

Tls immortality, 'tia that alone 
Amidat hfe’a paina, abatsmenU, emptineaa. 

The aoiil can comfort —YOUSO. 

My aonl is Justly humbled in the dust.—ROWE, 

It is very disinsenuous to level the best of mankind 
with the worst, and for the faults of particulars to 
degrade tbe whole species.—HUOHR8. 

You'd think no fools disgraced the former reiitn. 

IHd not some grave examples still remain.—POPE. 

The great masters of composition know very well that 
many an elegant word becomes improper for a poet or an 
orator when It has been debased ny common use.— 
ADDISON. 

To Abash, Confound, Confuse. 

Abash is an intensive of abase, signifying 
to abase thoroughly in spirit. 

Confound and Confuse are derived from 
different parts of the same Latin verb eon- 
fumdo and its participle census. Con/undo is 
Compounded of con and fundo to pour together. 
To confound and confute then signify properly 
to melt tog<‘tber or into one mass what ought 
to be distiuot; and fimrativety, as it is here 
taken, to derange the moughts in such manner 
as that they seem melted together. 

Abath expresses more tlmu confound, and 
confound more than confute. 

Bhame contributes greatly to dbathmtnt: 
what is sudden and unaccountable serves to 
covfound: bashfulness and a variety of 
emotions give rise to confutum.. 

The haughty man la abathed when he is hum¬ 
bled in the eyes of others ; the wlbked man Is 
confounded when his vUlainy is suddenly de- 
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tected ; a modest person may be con/uied in 
the presence of his superiors. 

Abath is always taken in a bad sense: 
neither the scorn of fools, nor tbe taunts of 
the oppressor, will abash him who has a con¬ 
science void of offence towards Ood and man. 
To be confounded is not always the consequence 
of ^ilt: superstition and l^orance are liable 
to be confounded by extraordinary phenomena; 
and Providence sometimes thinks fit to con¬ 
found tbe wisdom of the wisest by signs and 
wonders, far above th'3 reach of human com- 
pranension. Confusion is at the be»tt an infir¬ 
mity more or less excusable accordiitg to the 
nature of the cause: a steady mij)d and a clear 
head are not easily confuted, but persons of. 
quick sensibility cannot always preserve a' 
p* rfect collection of thought in trying situa-J 
tious, and those who have any rousciuusnesa 
of guilt, and are not very bar.lt*nod, will bo 
soon thrown into confusion by close interro¬ 
gatories. 

If Peter was bo abashed when Christ gave him a look 
after his denial, if there was so much dread in his luoka 
when ho was a urisouer: how much greater will It ba 
when he sits as a Judge?—SOUTH. 

AIas ! I Am afraid they have awaked. 

And ‘tis not doue : th attempt and not the deed, 

Confounds us I—SHAKSrKARE. 

The various evils of disease and poverty, pain and 
sorrow, are frequently derived from others; but shame 
and confusion are supposed to proceed from ourselves, 
and to be incurred only by the misconduct which they 
furnish.—H a WKESWOKTB. 

To Abate, Lessen, Diminish, 
Decrease. 

AV-at© from the French ahattre, signified 
originhlly to beat down, in tbe active sense; 
to come down, in the neuter sense. 

Diminish, or, as it is sometimes written, 
minish, from the Latiu diminuo, and minuo to 
lessen, and minus less, expresses, like the verb 
Lessen, tbe sense of either making less or 
becoming less. 

Decrease is compounded of the privative 
de and crease. In Latin cresco, to giow, signi¬ 
fying to grow less. 

The first three are used transitively or in¬ 
transitively ; tbe latter only intransitively. 

Abate respects the vigour of action : a per¬ 
son’s fever is abated or abates; tlie violence of 
tbe storm abates; j»tn and anger abate. 

Lessen and dimmish are both applied to else, 
quantity, and number, but the former mostly 
in the proper and familiar sense, the latter in 
tbe figurative and higher acceptation ; the 
sise of a room or garden is lestenm: tbe credit 
and respectability of a person is diminished. 

Nothing is so calculateil to abate the ardour 
of youth as grief and disappointment; an evil 
may be lessened when it cannot be removed by 
the appUcatio i of remedies ; nothing dimin¬ 
ishes tne lustre of great deeds more than 
cruelty. 

Ihe passion of an angry man ought to be 
allowed to abate before any appeal is made to 
his understanding; we may letse^ the number 
of our evils by not dwelli:^ upon them. 

Objects apparently diminish according to the 
distance from which they are observed. 

To deereast is to diminish fora oontinqance; 
a retreating army will decrease rapidly when, 
exposed to all the privations and hardships 
attendant on forced march e**, it is comp led 
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to fight for its safety: some things decrease so 
gradually that it is some time before they are 
observed to be diminished. 

In the abstract sense the word lessening is 
mostly supplied by diminution: it will be no 
abatement of sorrow to a generous mind to 
know that the diminution of evil to itself has 
been produced by the abridgment of good to 
another. 

My wonder abated, when upon looking around me. 1 
saw most of them attentive to three Syrens ciotlted tike 

f oddesees, and distluguLsliod )>y the name of Sluth. 
gnorance, and Fleasure.—ADDISON. 

Tally was the first who observed tliat friendship im¬ 
proves happiness and abatei misery.—ADDISON. 

He sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil; 

The pleasure letttned the attending toil — ADDL^ON. 

If Partlienissa can now possess her own mind, and 
think us little of her beauty, as she ought to have done 
when she had it, there will ho no great diminution of her 
charms.—H ughes. 

These leaks shall then decrease ; the sails once more 
Hireet our course to some relieving shore.—FALCON£K. 

To Abatf}, V. To subside. 

Abbreviation, v. Contraction. 

To Abdicate, v. To abandon. 

To Abdicate, Desert. 

Tlie following celebrated speech of lyird 
SorucrH, iu lt’88, on King James’s vacating 
the tlxrouo, may be sdmiitcd as a happy eluci- 
oatioii of these two important words; but I 
arn not iucliued to thiuk that they come suffi¬ 
ciently close in signification to render any 
comparison necessary. 

“ What is appointed me to speak to ’s your 
Lordships’ fiirst amendment by which the 
Word abdicated in the Commons’ vote is 
changed into the word deserted, and I am to 
acquaint your Lordsliips what some of the 
grounds are that induced the Commons to 
insist on the word abdicated, and not to agree 
to >our amendment. 

“The first reason your Ixirdahips arc pleased 
to deliver for your changing the word is, that 
the word abdicated your Lordships do not find 
Is a word known to the common law of Eng¬ 
land, and therefore ought not to be used. The 
next is that the common application of the 
word amounts to a voluntary express renun¬ 
ciation, which is not in this case, nor will 
follow from the premises. 

** My Lords, as to the first of these reasons, 
if It be an objection that the word abdicated 
hath not a known sense iu the common law 
of England, there is the same objection 
against the word deserted ; so that your Lord- 
^ hips’ first reason hath the same force against 
your own amendment, as against the term 
used by the Commons. 

“ The words are both Latin words, and used 
In the best authors, and both of a known 
signification ; their meaning is very well 
un .erstood, though It be true their meaning 
is not the same. The word abdicate doth 
naturally and properly signify, entirely to 
ronovmce, throw off, disown, relinquish any 
thing or person, so as to have no further to do 
with It; and that whether it be done by ex- 
pro-8 words or In writing (which fs the sense 
your lordships put upon it, and which is 
— 55 fjy cjiUed resignation or cession), or by 
’ such act3 as arc inoonsistei.t with the 
T aud retaining of the thing, which the 
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Commons take to be the present case, and 
therefore make choice of the word abdicchte, 
as that which they thought did above all 
others express that meaning. And in this 
latter sense it is taken by others; and that 
this is the true signification of the word 1 
shall show your Lordships out of the beet 
authors. 

“ The first I shall mention is Grotioa, De 
Jure Belli et Pacis, 1. 2, o. 4, § 4. Venlt enira 
hoc non ex jure civiii, sed ex jure natural!, 
quo quisque suum potest abdicare, et ex 
natur^ prsBsun)]>tioue, qu& voluisse quis 
creditur quod sufficienter significavit. And 
then ho goes on : Recusari hiereditas, non 
taiitum verbis sed etiam re, potest, et quovis 
indicio voluntatis. 

“ Another Instance which I shall mention, 
to show that for abdicating a thing it is suffi¬ 
cient to do an act which is Inconsistent with 
retaining it, though there be nothing of ex¬ 
press renunciation, is out of Calvin’s Lexicon 
Juridicum, where he says, Cenerum abdicat 
qui sponsam repudiat. Here is an abdication 
wltnout express words, but it is by doing such 
an act as doth sufficiently signify his purpose. 

“ The next author I shall quote is Bris- 
sonius, De Verborum Significatione, who hath 
this passage: Homo liber qui seipsum veiidit 
abdicat se statu suo. That is, he who sells 
himself hath thereby done such an act as 
cannot consist with his former state of free¬ 
dom, and is thereby said properly se abdicasst 
statu suo. 

^’Budaeus, In his Commentaries De Origice 
Juris ad Legem Becundam, expounds the 
words in the s^nie sense Abdicare se mawis- 
tratu est idem quod abire penitus magistratu. 
He that goes out of his office of magistracy, 
let it be in what manner he will, has abdicated 
the magistracy 

“And Grotius, in his book De Jure Belli ct 
Facia, 1. 1, c. 4, § 9, seems to expound tlio 
word abdicare by manijeste habere pro dcrelicto ; 
that is, ho who hath abdicated anything bath 
so far relinquished it, that he hath no right 
of return to it And that is the sense tne 
Commons put upon tho Wf^rd. It is an entire 
alienation of the thing abdicated, and so stands 
in opposition to dicare. Dicat qui proprium 
aliquot faciat, abdicat qui alienat ; so sava 
PriUejus in his Lexicon.J uris. It is therefo'i e 
insisted on as tho iiro^cr word by tLe 
Commons. 

“ But the word deserted (which la the word, 
used in tho amendment made by your Ix>rd- 
ships) hath not only a very doubtful significa¬ 
tion, but in the common acceptance both of 
the civil and canon law, doth signify only a 
bare withdrawing, a temporary quitting at a 
thing, and neglect only, which leaveUlthe 
party at liberty of returning to it again. 
Desertum pro neglecto, says Spigellus iu his 
Lexicon. But the difference between deserei's 
tmd derelinquere is expressly laid down by 
Bartohis on the 8th law of tho 68th title of 
the 11th book of tho Code, and his words are 
these ; Nota diligonter ex hac lege, quod alind 
est agrura deserere, aliud derelinquere; qui 
enim derelinquit l^um ex pdenltentUl nou 
revocare, sed qui deserit, Intrn biennium 
potest. 

“ Whereby it appears, my Lord*, that H 
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called daertwii wMch ia temporary and i*e< 
lievable , that is called dmhciion, vfhere there 
is no power or tight to return. •«. 

** So in the best Latin authors, and in the 
civil law, deserere exercitum is used to signify 
soldiers leaving their colours : and in the 
canon law to dejsert a benefice signifies no more 
than to be a non resident. 

In both cases the party hath not only a 
rlKht of returning, but is bound to return 
again ; wtiioh, my Lords, as the Commons do 
not take to be the present case, so they cannot 
think that your Lordships do, because It is 
expressly sAid, in one of your reaso/is given 
in defence of the last amendment, that your 
Lordships have been and arc willing to secure 
the nation against the return of Ring James, 
which your Lordships would not in justice do, 
if you did look upon it to bo no more than a 
negligent withdrawing, which leavoth a 
liberty to the party to return. 

•• For which reasons, my Lords, the Com 
mens cannot agree t<i the first amendment, to 
insert the word desn'ied instead of aXtdimUd : 
because it doth not in any sort come up to 
their sense of the thing, so thuy apprehend it 
doth not reach your Lordships* moaning as it 
is expressed in your reasons, wheroAS they 
look upon the word abdicated to express pro¬ 
perly what is to be inferred from that p.irt of 
the vote to which your Lordships have agreed, 
viz., ‘That King James II. by going about to 
subvert the constitution, and by breaking the 
originai contract between king and people, 
and by violatlni^ the fundamental lawa, and 
withdrawing lumself out of the kingdom, 
hath thereby renounced to be a king accoi ding 
to the constitution.' By avowing to govern 
according to a despotic power unknown to the 
constitution, and luconsistent therewith, ho 
bath renounced to be a king according to the 
law; such a king as he swore to be at the 
coronation; such a king to whom the allegi¬ 
ance of an English subject is diie; and hath 
set up another kind of dominion ; which is to 
all intents an abdication or ab indoniug of his 
legal title as fully as if it had been done by 
express words. 

“ And, my Lords, for these reasons the 
Commons do insist upon the word abdicated, 
and cannot agree to the word deserted, " 

Without aU this learned verbosity it will bo 
obvious to every person that the two words 
are widely distinct from ea li other; abdica¬ 
tion being a pure act of discretion for which a 
man is answerable to himself only ; but deaer- 
<ion an act which involves more or less a 
breach of moral obligation. 

Abettor, Aocessary, Acoomplice. 

Abettor, or one t^t abets, gives aid and 
encouragement by counsel, promises, or re¬ 
wards. , ‘ ‘ - 

annexed, 

part. A _ 

accomplish, implies tEe principal in any plot, 
Who takes a leading and brings it to 
perfeotfon. 

Abettorg propose, aeceuana as^t, aeeom- 
fliea execute* 

The aMttor and ojceesmry, or the abettor and 
^complice, txuiy be one ai’d the same person; 
l^t tm so the and accdnipUce. 
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In every grand scheme there must be abet^ 
tore to set it on foot, acccMaries to co-operate, 
and accomplices to put it into execution: in 
the gunpowder plot there were many aecrtP 
abettors, some noblemen who were accessarid 
and Guy Fawkes the principal accomplice. 

1 iip«*k this with au eyo to those cruel treatmenti 
which inea of all aidea are apt tu gire the charavtore of 
those who do not agree with them. How inauy lueu of 
honour are exi>oBed to public obloquy aud reproach I 
Those tlterefore wlio are oitlter the iuslrumenta or 
abeUora in such iuferual di^.aluiKS ought to be looked 
upon as persouB who ui.ike use of religion to supiiort their 
cause, uot tbeii caubu to promote religion.—-AUUISOM 

Why are the French obliged to lend us a part of their 
tongue before we can know tliey are conquered f The/ 
must i>e made acctusarUs to chcir own disgrace: as the 
bntoi.e were formerly so artlflclully wrought in the cu»- 
tain ot the ltum.iii theatre, that they seemed to draw it 
up 11- oiuer to giire the spectators au opportunity of seeing 
their cwL defeat celebrated on the stage.—ADDISON. 

Either he pick# * ]>uise. or robs a house. 

Or uacco»s/>fice with some knavish gang.—CUMBERLAND. 

To Abhor. Detest, Abominate, Loath. 

These terms equally denote a sentiment of 
aversion 

Abhor, In Latin abkorreo, compounded of 
ab from and horreo to stiffen with horror, 
signifies to start from with a strung emotion 
of horror 

Detest, in Latin detestor, compounded of 
de from or against and testor to boar witnesa, 
signifies to condemn with Indignation. 

Abominate, iu Latin abominatus, parti¬ 
ciple of abominor, comp nmded of ab from or 
agdust, and ominor to wish ill luck, signifies 
to hold in religious abborrenco, to detest in 
the highest possible degree. 

Loath, in Saxon lathcn, may possibly be a 
variation of h»ad, ia the seuse of overload, 
because it expresses ihe nausea which com¬ 
monly attends an o\erloaded stomach. In the 
moral acceptati^in It is a strong figure of speech 
to mark the abhorrence and oisg ist which the 
si^t of oflenklve object? produces. 

What we abhor is repugnant to our moral 
feelings; what viedeiest contradicts our moral 
principle, what we abominate dots equal vio¬ 
lence to our religious aud moral senumeuts ; 
what we loath acts upon us physically and 
mentally. 

Inhumanity and cruelty are objects of ab¬ 
horrence; crimes and injustice of detestation; 
impiety and profaneness of abomination; 
enormous offenders, of loathing. 

The tender miud will abhor what i*? baae 
and atrocious; the rigid moruliot will detest 
every violent Infringement on the ligbis of 
his fellow creatures: the conscientious man 
will abominate every breach of the Divine law; 
the agonised mind loatks the sight of every 
object which recalls to iwS recoUection the sub¬ 
ject of its distress. 

The chaste Lucretla abhorred the pollution 
to which she had been exposed, and would 
have loathed the sight of the atrocious perpe¬ 
trator : Brutus detested the oppression and the 
oppressor. 

Tbs lie that flatten I abhor the ino4t.->^WPXR. 

This thtrst of kindred blood my eoue itefese.—mtYDKN. 

The passion that is excited in the fable of the 9.Vk Kite 
is terror; the obleot of whloh is the despair of hUn who 
pMoeives himself to be dying, and has reason to fear that 
bu very prayer is au oSontinotion.—H AWKISSWOttTH. 

Zfo ooetly lords the snmptuons banquet deal. 

To SiAko him loath his vegetable meal,—OoLhSM^lIi 
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Revolring iu lil« mind the eteni command, 

Ho long* to fly, and taathM the charming laud.—DKYUBlt. 

To Abide, Sojourn, Dwell, Reside, 
Inhabit. 

Abide, In Saxon abitan, old German beiten, 
nomes ir the Ai'abic or Persian but, or bit, 
to page the night, that ia, to make a partial 
Btay. 

Sojourn, in French iejoumer, from ru6 
ana Uiurnus in the day time, aiguities to paaa 
the day, that is, a certain portion of one’s 
tune, lu a place. 

Dwell, from the Danish dtoelge>' to abide 
ana the daxon dwdian, Dutch dwalen to 
'wander, oonveys the idea of a moveable 
habitation, such as was the practice of liv- 
iug formerly in tents. At present it implies 
a perpetual stay, which is exprtssud In cotn- 
mou discourse by the word live, for passing 
ono's life. 

Reside, from the Latin re and ndeo to sit 
down, conveys the lull idea of a settlement. 

Inhabit, from the Latin habito, a frequeu* 
tative uf habeo, signifits to have or occupy tur 
a permanency. 

The length of stay implied in these terms is 
marked by a certain gradation. 

Aide denotes the shortest stiy ; to sojourn 
is uf longer continuance; dwelt comprehends, 
iho idea of perpetuity, but reside and xnliabit 
are partial and local—we dwell only in one 
spjt, but we may reside at or inJiabit many 
pl.ices. 

These words have likewise a reference to 
the state of society. 

Abide and sojourn relate more properly to 
the wandering habits of men in a primitive 
state of Society. 

Dwell, as implying a stay under a cover, is 
univers d in its applic itiou ; f.^r we may dwell 
either in a palace, a house, a cottage, ur any 
shelter. 

Live, reside, and inhabit, are confined to a 
civilised state of society; the former apply¬ 
ing to the abodes of the inferior orders, the 
latter to those of the higher classes. The word 
inhabit is never used but in connection with 
the place inhabited. 

The EasU^rns abode with each other, sojourned 
in a country, and dwelt in tents. 

The Angels abode with Lot that night; 
Abram sojourned in the land of Ganaan; tue 
Israelites dwelt in the land of Goshen. 

Ravages cither dwell in the cavities which 
nature has formed tor them, or in some i udo 
structure erected for a temporary puipose; 
but as men Increase lu cultivation they build 
places for themselVcS which they can inhabit: 
the pour have their cottages in which they c m 
live; the wealthy provide themselves with 
superb buildings in which they reside. 

From the flnt to the la»t of luan’s abode ou earth, the 
cUecipliue must never be relaxed of guarding the heart 
fruiu the dominion of peaslou —BLAIR. 

By the laraelitee’eoyoumina iu Btiypt, Ood made way 
lor their bondage there, and their bondage for a glorious 
Uellveranoe through those prodigious inauilestatious of 
the Dlviue power.—SOUTH. 

Hence from iny sight I Thy father oannoi bear thee; 

Fjy with thy Infamy to some dark cell. 

Where on the eonflnes of eternal night. 

Mourning, misfortunes, carts, and anguish dwetL 

MASsiNQElk. 

Being bbUgod to remove my habitation, \ was led by 


my evil genius tni a convenient house lu the street where 
the uobiuty reiMs.— JOHRSON. 

By good company, in the place which I have the mle* 
fortune to inhabit, we uuderswud not always thuee from 
whom good can be learned.— JOHNSOH. 

Ability, Capacity. 

Ability, lu French if/, Latin habUitas, 
comes from able, habile, habilis, and habeo to 
have, because possession and power Me in* 
separable. 

Capacity, in French eapaeiU, Latin capa~ 
eitas, from capax and capio to roceive, marks 
the abstract quality of being able to receive or 
hold. 

Ability is to capacity as the genus to the 
siiecies Ability compreheuds the power of 
doing in general, without specifying the 
quality or degree ; capacity is a particular kind 
of ability. 

Ability may be either physical or mental, 
capacity is mental only. 

Ability rr^spects notion, capacity respects 
thought. Ability always supposes something 
able to be done ; capacity is a mental endow¬ 
ment. and always supposes something ready 
to receive or bold. Hence we say an able 
commander; an able statesman; a man of a 
capacious mind ; a great capacity of thought. 

Ability is ui> wise limited lu its extent; it 
may be small or great: capacity of itself al¬ 
ways implies a positive and superior degrt o 
of power, although it may be modified by 
epithets to denote dlffeient degrees; a boy of 
capacity will have the advantage over his 
suiioolfellows, particularly if he be classed 
with those of a dull capacity. 

A person may be aHe to write a loiter, who 
is not capable ui wriiing a book. 

Abilities, when used in the plural only, is 
Coiifiued to the siguification of meutal enduw- 
met ts, and comprehends the operatious of 
thougut in general; capacity ou the other 
haid is that, {hjouIi ir ei.dowuieut, that en¬ 
largement of und era Cana lug, that exalts the 
possessor above the rest of mankind. 

Many men have the abilities for managing 
the concerns of others, who would not have 
the capacity fur oonduotlng a concern of their 
own. 

We should not judge highly of that man's 
abilities who could only mar the plans of others, 
but had no capacity for conceiving and pro¬ 
posing anything beti er iu their stead 

A vivid imagination, a retentive memory, 
an exuberant flow of laiigu tge, are abilities 
which may be successfully employ d m attract¬ 
ing popular applause ; but that capacity which 
embraces a question in ail it-> bearings, which 
surveys with a discriminating eye the mixed 
multitude of objects that demand attention, 
which is accompanied with coolness in reflect¬ 
ing. readiness in comb^ing, quickness iu in¬ 
venting, firmness In deciding, promptitude in 
action, and penetration in discerning, that is 
the capacity to direct a state, which is the gift 
of but few. 


^ongh » man has not the abilities to diiUngoieh him- 
•hlidng parU ol a erent oharactec, he 


I look upon an able statesman out of tmsiaeM Uks a 
hn« whale, that will endeavour to ovegrtoni the ahtp 
onleee he has an empty oaek to play with.—8TKSLX. 
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Btr FraiioM Bocoit’t wpaettg secuiod to hav« gmmped all 
tii*t wM r»v«itied In book* belore.—Ht'UHJfit). 

Abllityi V. Dexterity. 

Ability^ 1^. Faxulty. 

Abject, V. law. 

To Abjure, Recant, Retract, Revoke, 
Recall. 

Abjure, In Latin abjure, is compoundtid 
of tne privative ab and jure to swear, aignif>> 
ing to swear to the contrary, or give up with 
an oath. 

Recant, in Latin recanto, is compounded 
of the privative re and canto to sing or declare, 
signifying to unsay, to contradict by a counter 
declaration. 

Retract, in Latin retractue, participle of 
rctrako, is Compounded of re back, and traho 
to draw, signifying to draw back what has 
been let go. 

Revoke and Recall have the same 
original sense as recant, with this difference 
only, that the word call, which is expressed 
also by voke, or in Latin voco, implies an action 
more suited to a multitude than the word 
canto to sing, which may p is- in solitude. 

We abjure a religton, we recant a doctrine, 
we retract a promise, we revoke a command, 
we recall an expression. 

Whit has been solemnly profostod is re¬ 
nounced by abjuration : what has been publicly 
maintained as a settled point of belief is given 
up by recanting : what h iS been pledged so as 
to gam credit is contradicted by retracting; 
what has been pronounced by an act of autho¬ 
rity is rendered null by revocation: what has 
been inio-spoken through inadvertence or 
mistake is rectihud by recalling the words. 

Although Archbishop Cranoier ixcanted the 
principles of the reformation, yet be soon 
»fter fed his wolds, and died boldly lor 

his faith. 

Henry IV. of Prance abjured Calviufsm, but 
he did not retract the promise which he h^d 
made to the Calvin!-its of his protection. 
].ouis XIV. drove many of bis bet.t subjects 
irom France by revoking the edict of Nantes. 

Interest but too often loads men to abjure 
their faith. the fear of shame or punibhment 
leads them to recant their opinions ; the want 
of principle dictates the retracting of cne's 
promise; instability is the ordin .ry cause for 
revoking hecteou ; a love of precision oomniouly 
induces a speaker or wiiter to recall a false 
expression. 

The pontiff saw Britannia’s golden fleeoe, 

Once all his own, luveat her worthier sons I 
Her verdant valleys, and her fertile plains, 

Yellow with grain, ai^ure his hateful sway.-BHBNSTONR. 

A false satire ought to be recanted for the sake of him 
whose reputation may be Injured—JOHNSON. 

When any scholar will oonvlnce me that theee were 
futile and malicious tales agaiiut Socrates, l will rctnict 
all credit in them, and thank him lor the conviction.— 
CUMBXRLANP. 

Ah ! who the fll|^t of ages can rerokef. 

The free bom smrit ot her sons Is broke; 

Tliev bow to Ottoman’s Imperious yokel—FALCONEK. 

’That society hath before conseuteil, witiiout rsvoMng 
the same after.—HOOKER. 

Tls done, and since tis done ’tie past reeaU, 

And since tls past recall most be forgotten.- DBYDEX. 

To Abolish, Abrogate, Repeal, Re¬ 
voke, Annul, OanoeL 

Abolish, in French abolir, Latin aJboleo, 
|t vvni|> uaju^a of a,b fwici thcswvjl, 


signifying to lose every trace of former ex- 
istmoe. 

Abrogate, in French abroger, Latin a/>ro- 
gatus, paruclple of abrogo, comTOUnded of ab 
and rogo to ask, signifying to aak away, or to 
ask that a thing may bo done away ; in allu¬ 
sion to the custom of the Roxnann, among 
whom no law was valid unless the consent of 
the people was obUdned by askiug, and in like 
manner no law was unmade witbout asking 
their consent. 

Repeal, in French rappe/er, from the Latin 
words re and ajrpdlo, signifies literally to c all 
back or unsay what has been baid, which is 
in like manner the original meaning of re¬ 
voke. 

Anxiul. in French annuller, comes from 
nul. in Latin nihil, signifying to reduce lu 
nothing. 

Cancel, in French canceller, comes from 
the Latin cancello to cut crosswise, signifying 
to strike out crosswise, that is, to cross out. 

Abolish is a more gradual proceeding than 
abrogate or any of the other actions. HibUse 
abolishes; a positive interference is necessaiy 
to abrogate. The former is employed with 
regard to customs: the latter with re^rd 
to the authorised transactions of mankind. 

Laws are repealed or abrogated; but the 
former of these terms is mostly in modern use, 
the latter is applied to tbe pioceedings of the 
biioittiits. Edicts are revoked. Official pio¬ 
ceedings, contracts tic., axn annulled, Leeds, 
bonds, obligations, debts, Ac., are cancelled. 

Tue iutruductlon of new customs will cause 
the abolition ot the old. None can repial but 
tb' se wbo have the power to make laws; the 
revocation of any edict is the individual act. of 
one who has the power to publish ; to annul 
may be the act of superior authority, or an 
sgieement beewten tbo parties from whom 
tbe act emanated; a reciprocal obligation is 
annulled by the mutual coo sent ot those who 
bave imposed it on each other; but if the 
oidigation be an authoritative wt, the annul- 
ment must be so too : to cancel is the act of au 
individual towards another on whom he has 
a legal demand ; au obligation may be can¬ 
celled, either by a resignation of right on the 
part of the one to whom it belonged, or a 
sitisfaction of the demand on the part of the 
obliged person. 

A change of taste, aided by political circum¬ 
stances, has caused the abolition ot jousts and 
bmrnaments and other military sports in 
Europe. The Roman people sometimes abro¬ 
gate from party spirit what the magis¬ 
trates enacted for the good of the republic ; 
the same restless temper would lead many to 
wish for the repeal ot the most salutary aces 
of our parliament. 

Caprice, which has often dictated the pro- 
clamatiou of a decree in arbitrary governments, 
has occasioned its revocation alter a short iu- 
tervaL 

It is sometimes prudent to annul proceed¬ 
ings which have bra decided upon hMtlly. 

A generous man may be willing to cancel a 
debt; but a grateful man preserves the debt in 
bismind, and wlU never suffer it to be cffnccfft'd. 

Or wilt thou thruelf 
A M4sh thy cren tiu», and unniaks 
ror wgat fvr tby ipiorjr thou bast |—KjLTO;f. 
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On the pwUanieat’e pert it w»» proposed that aJl the 
hi^UopB. deaua, and chapters might he immediately taken 
away and abolished —CLABENDOJtf. 

If the Presbyterians should obtain their ends, I could 
not be sorry to find them mistaken in the point which 
they have most at heart, by the repeat of the test; I 
mean the benefit of employments —SWlBT. 

Bolon abrogated all Draco’s saimninary laws except 
those that aflfected murder.—OUMBKRLAND. 

When we abrogate a law as being 111 made, the whole 
Muse for which it was made still remaining, do we not 
Itirein revoke our own deed, and upbraid oureelvee with 
lolly t—HOOKER. 

I will annuZ, 

By the high power with which the laws Invest me. 

Those guilty forms in which you have entrap'd, 

Basely entrap’d, to thy detested nuptials, 

My queen betroth’d.—THOMSON, 
xhis hour make friendships which he breaks the next. 

And every breach supplies a vile pretext^ 

Basely to cancel all concessions past. 

If in a thousand you deny the last.—CUMBERLAND. 


Abominable,* Detestable, Execrable. 

The primitive idea of these terras, agreeable 
t ) their derivation, is th%t of badness in tho 
highest degree ; conveying by them solves the 
strongest signification, and excluding the 
necessity for every other modifying epithet. 

Tho abominable thing excites aversion ; 
the detestable thing, J^trod and revul¬ 
sion ; the execrable thing, indignation and 
horror. 

These sentiments are expressed against 
what is ai>ominable by strong ejaculations, 
ngainst what is detestable by animadversion 
and reprobation, and against what is ex.zrable 
by imprecations and anathemas. 

In the ordinary acceptation of these terms, 
they serve to mark a degree of excess in a 
very bad thing; abominable expressing loss 
than detestable, and that loss than execrable. 
This gradation is sufficiently illustrated in the 
following oxamplo. Dionysius, the tyrant, 
having been informed that a very aged woman 
prayed to the gods every day for his preserva¬ 
tion, and wondering that any of his subjects 
should be so interested for his safety, inquired 
of this woman respecting the motives of h»^r 
oonduct, to which she replied, In my infancy 
I lived under an abominable prince, whoso 
death I desired; but when ha pei ished, he 
was succeeded hy a detestable tyrant worao 
than himself. I offered up my vows for his 
death also, which were in like manner an¬ 
swered ; but we have since bad a worse tyrant 
than he. This execrable monster is yourself, 
whoso life I have prayed for, lost, if it be 
notsible, you should be succeeded by one oven 
.aoro wicked." 

The exaggeration conveyed by these expres¬ 
sions has given rise to their abuse in vulgar 
discourse, where they are often employed 
indifferently to serve the humour of the 
speaker. 

This abofninable endesTsiu* to snppirMs or leiwon ©very 
tklupt that is piaiMworthy is at frequent among tho men 
as among the women.—8TERLE. 

Nothing can atone for the want of modesty, without 
Which beauty la ungraceful, and wit detestable.^STKELK. 
All vote to leave that execrable shore, 

Polluted with the Wood of Polydore,—DEYDEN. 

To Abominate, V. To abhor. 

Abortion, v. Failure. 

"Abomhu.M,. 


ABRIDOB. ^ 

Above, Over, Upon, Beyond. 
When an object is above another, it ex¬ 
ceeds it in height; when it is over another, 
it extends along its superior surface ; when 
it U upon another, it comes in coutact with 
I'S superior surface ; when it is beyond 
another, it lies at a greater distance. Trees 
frequently grow above a wall, and sometimes 
tho branches hang over tho waU or rest ttpon 
it, but they seldom stretch rr.uch beyond ir.. 

In the figurative sense the first is mostly 
employed w convey the idea of superiority; 
the second of authority ; the third of imme¬ 
diate influence ; and the fourth of extent. 
Every one should bo above falsehood, but 
particularly those who are set over others, 
who may have an influence on their minds 
beyond all calculation. 

So when with crackling flameB » caldron frlo«. 

The bubbling watere from the bott4>m ns# 

A&owethe briinB they force their fiery way, 

Black vapour# climb aloft and cloud the day.—DRVDF.K. 
The geese fly o'er the barn, the bee# in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in swarms. 

DBYDEN. 

As I did stand my watch upon the hill 
1 look’d toward Biruam, and anon niethooght 
The wood began to move.—SHAKSPEARS. 

He that sens a dark and shady grove 
Stays not, btit looks beyond It ojv the sky.—HERBERT. 
The public power of all societies is above every soul 
oontained in the same societies.—HOOKER. 

The church has over her, bishop# able to silence the 
factious, no less by their preaching than their authority, 
—SOUTH. 

This Is thy work. Almigh^v Provldenee, 

Whoso power beyond the stretch of human thought 
Bevolve# the orbs of empire.— Thomson. 


To Abridge, Curtail, Contract. ' 

Abridg’G, in French abr^ger, Latin ahhre- 
viare, is compounded of the intensive BylUiblo 
ab fnd breviare, from brevis short., slgbifylng 
to make short. 

Curtail, in French courte short and iailler 
to cut, signifies to diminish in length by cut¬ 
ting. 

Contract, in I^itln contractus, participle of 
contraho, is compounded of con and traho, sig¬ 
nifying to draw close together. 

By abridging, in the figurative as well ns tlvs 
literal senee, tho quality Is diminished ; by 
curtailing, the magnitude or number is re¬ 
duced ; by contracting, a thing is brought within 
smaller compass. 

Privileges are abridged, pleasures curtaHitL 
and powers contracted. 

When the rights of the subject are too much 
abridged, tho enjoyments of life become cur¬ 
tailed, as the powers of acting and thinking, 
according to the genuine impulse of the mind, 
are thereby considerably contracted. 

It Is ungenerous to abridge the liberty of any 
one, or curtail him of his advantiges, while be 
makes no improper use of them ; otherwise it 
is advisable, in order to contract his means of 
doing mischief. 

ThJ# would very much abridge the lover’s iwlns in this 
way of writing a letter, ns It would enable him to express 
the most useful and significant woxd» with a single touch 
of he needle.-ADDISON. 

I remember several ladlee who were once very near 
seven foot high, that at vreeeiit want iiome«inchM of five • 
how they came to be urns curtailed 1 cannot learn.— 
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hl« freedom aa be that wait* all that time to present <me. 
^ouTH. 

Ood has given no man a body as strong as his appetites * 
but has corrected the boundlessness of his voluptuous 
desires, by stinting his strength and oontraeting his 
eapaolUes.~SOUTH. 

To Abridgre, V. To deban 

Abridgement, Compendium, Epitome, 
Digest, Summary, Abstract. 

' Tho 0Tst four terms are applied to a distinct 
work, the latter two to parts of a work. 

An Abridgrement is the reduction of a 
work into a smaller compass. A Compen¬ 
dium is a general and concise view ox any 
science, as geography or astronomy. An 
Epitome is a similarly general and concise 
view of historical events. A Digest is any 
materials digested in order. A Summary 
comprehends tho heads and subdivisions of a 
work, ikn Abstract includes a brief but 
comprehensive view of any particular part. 

Ahridgement/t often surpass the originals in 
value when they are made with judgment. 
Conipendiums are fitted for young persons to 
commit to memory on commencing the study 
of any science. There is perhaps not a better 
epitome than that of the Unlverad History by 
lioasuet, nor a better digeti than that of the 
laws made by order of Justinian. Syste¬ 
matic writers give occasional sunonarteeof wbat 
they have been treating upon. It is frequently 
necessary to make abstracts of judicial pro- 
ceoaings when they are excessively volu¬ 
minous. 

I sh.a1I lay before wy readers an abridgement of tome 
few of their extnutraguucies, In hoiiet that they will in 
tlino acuuttoiu themselvea to dream a little more to the 
puriKise.—SPECTATOR. 

Indexes aud dictionaries are the compendium of all 
knowledge.—POPE. 

Tlio face is the epUome of the whole man. and the eyes 
are as it were the epitome of the face.—HUGHES. 

If we had a complete digest of Hindu aud Mahomme- 
dan laws after the model of Justinian's celebrated Pan- 
«lects. we should rarely be at a lot* for principles and 
rules of law applicable to the cases before us.—SiR W. 
JQSVS. 

As the Theselda. upon which Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale 
is founded, is very rarely to be met with. It may not be 
uupleasing to the reader to see here a short tummarv of 
It.—TYRWHITT. 

Thoug^h Mr. Halhed performed his part with fidelity, 
yet the Persian interpreter had supplied him only with a 
loose, in judicious epitome of the original Sanscrit; in 
which abstraet many essential passages are omitted,— 
SIR W. JONES. 

To Abrograte^ v. To abolish. 
Abrupt, Rugged, Rough. 

Abrupt, In Latin abruptus, participle of 
abrumpo to break off, signifies the state of 
be ng broken off. 

Rugrgred in Saxon hruggct comes from the 
Lai in rugosus full of wrinkles. 

Roug’h is in Saixon reoh, high German 
row A, low German rug, Dutch tuig, in Latin 
rudis uneven. 

These words mark different degnreea of un¬ 
evenness. What is abrupt has greater cavities 
and protuberances than what is rugged; what 
la rugged has greater irregularities than what 
is rough. In the natural sense abrupt la op¬ 
posed to what is unbroken, rugged to what is 
even* and rotugh to what is smooth. 

A p^lplce is abrupt, a path is rugged, a 
plank is ^ 


The abruptness of a body is generally occa¬ 
sioned by a violent concussion and separation 
of its parts ; ruggedness arises from natural* 
but less violent causes; roughness is mostly a 
natural property, although sometimes pro¬ 
duced by friction. 

In the figurative sense the distinction is 
equally clear. 

Words and manners are abrupt when they 
are sudden and unconnected; the temper is 
rugged which is exposed to frequent ebullitions 
of angry humour ; actions are rough when per¬ 
formed with violence and iucaution. 

An abrupt behaviour is the consequence of 
an agitated mind ; a rugged disposition is in¬ 
herent in the character; a rough depot trncxit 
aiises from an undisciplined state of feeling. 

An habitual steadiness and coolness of re¬ 
flection Is best fitted to prevent or coiTOc-t any 
abruptness of manners ; a cultivation of the 
Christian temper cannot fail of smoothing 
down all ruggedness of humour; an intercourse 
with polished society will inevitably refine 
down all roughnus of behaviour. 

The precipice abrupt. 

Projecting horror on the blackened flood. 

Bofteiisat thy return.—THOM.SON'S SUMMER. 

The evils of this life appear like rocks and precipioM, 
rugged and barren at a distance ; but at onr ueaxet 
approach we find them little fruitful spots.—SPECTATOR. 

Not tho rough whirlwind, that deforms 

Adria’s black gull, and vexes it with storms. 

The stubborn virtue of his soul can move.—FRANCIS. 

To Abscond, Steal Away, Secrete 
One’s Self. 

Abscond, in Latin ahscondo, is compounded 
of abs and condo, signifying to hide from tho 
view, which Is the original meaning of the 
other words ; to abscond is to remove one’s self 
for the sake of not being discovered by those 
with whom we are acquainted. 

To Steal Away is to get away so as to 
elude observation. 

To Secrete One’s Self is to get into a 
place of secrecy without beln^ perceived. 

Dishonest men abscond, thieves steal away 
when they dread detection, and fugitives 
secrete theniselves. 

Those wlio abscond will have frequent occa¬ 
sion to steal aicay, and still more frequent 
occasion to secrete themselves. 

AbEient, Abstracted, Diverted, Dis¬ 
tracted, 

Absent, in French absent, Latin absens, 
comes from ab from and sum to be, signifying 
away or at a distance from all objects. 

Abstracted in French abstrait, Latin 
abstractus, ixarticip’e of abstraho, or ab from 
and traho to draw, signifies drawn or separated 
from all objects. 

Diverted, in French divertir, Latindiverfe, 
compounded of d% or dis asundtr and verto to 
turn, signifies to turn aside from tho object 
that is present. 

Distracted ef course implies drawn asun¬ 
der by different objects. 

A want of attention Is implied in all these 
terms, but in differexd; degrees and under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. 

Absent and absiraeUd denote a total exclu¬ 
sion of present objects; diverted 9 ;^ distracted 
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ft mitapplled attention to eurrounding objects, 
ftn attention to such things as are not the im¬ 
mediate object of concern. 

AbienX and abstracted differ less in sense 
than in application ; the former is an epithet 
expressive either of a habit or a state, and pre- 
oeaes the noun; the latter expresses a state 
only, and is never adjoined to the noun ; we 
say, a man is absent or an abunt man ; he is 
abstracted^ but not an abstracted man. 

We are absent or abstracted when not think¬ 
ing on what passes before us; we are diverted 
when we listen to any other discourse than 
that which is addressed to us; we are distracted 
when we listen to Uie discourse of two persons 
at the same time. 

The absent man has his mind and person 
never in the same place: he is abstracted from 
all the surrounding scenes ; his senses are 
locked up from all the objects that seek for 
admittance; he is often at Borne while walk¬ 
ing the streets of London, or solving a problem 
of Euclid in a social party. The man who is 
diverted seeks to be present at everything; 
he is struck with everything, and ceases to 
be attentive to one thing in order to direct 
his regards to another; he turns from the 
right to the loft, but does not stop to think on 
any one point. The distracted man can be 
present at nothing, as all objects strike him 
with equal force ; his thoughts are in a state 
of vacillation and confusion. 

A habit of profound study sometimes causes 
abeence : it is well tor such a mind to be some¬ 
times diverted; tbe ardent contemplation of any 
one subject occasions frequent abstractions; 
if they are too frequent, or ill-timed, they are 
reprehensible : ttie juvenile and verautile 
mind la most prone to be divetded; it follows 
the bias of the senses which are caught by the 
outward surface of things; It is impelled by 
curiosity to look rather than to think ; a well- 
regulated mind Is rarely exposed to distrac- 
tionsy which result from contrariety of feeling 
as well as thinking, peculiar to persons of 
strong susceptibility or dull comprehension. 

The absent man neither derives pleasure 
from society, nor imparts any to it; his re¬ 
sources are in himself. The maa who la easily 
diverted is easily pleased ; but he may run the 
risk of displeasing others by the distractions 
of his mind. The dtstraoted man is a burden 
to himself and others. 


tinction between the act of the Creator and 
the creature. 

To absolve is the free act of an omuipoi^ent 
and merciful being towards sinners; to acquit 
is the act of an eai^y tribunal towards sup¬ 
posed off^ders. 

By absolution we are released from the bond¬ 
age of sin, and placed in a state of favour 
with God ; by an acquittal we are released 
from the charge of guilt, and re-instated iu 
the good estimation of our fellow creatures. 

Absolution is obtained not from our own 
merits, but the atoning merits of a Redeemer ; 
acquittal is an act of justice due to tite iuntj- 
oence of the individual. 

Absolution is the work of God only ; by hfni 
alone it can be made known to the peniteitD 
offender : acquittal is the work of man onl^ ; 
by him alone it is pronounced. 

Although but few individuals m*y havn 
occasion for acquittal; yet we all stand in aaily 
and hourly need of absolution at the hands of 
our Creator and Redeemer. 

Yet to be eecret, make nut sin the lew; 

YU only hidden from the vulgar view, 

Maintaina indeed the reverence due to princee, 

But not absolve* the conacienoe from the crime.—DRyPKK. 

The fault of Mr. Savage wai rather negligence th.ui 
ingratitude: but Sir Richard Steele muat likewise Ite 
escqvitteU of severity; for who is there that can patiently 
bear contempt from one whom he has relieved and sup. 
ported?—JOUMSOX. 

To Absolve, Aoquit, Clear. 

Absolve, AoQLUit, v. To absolve. 
t To clear is to make clear. 

One absolved from au oath, acquitted of a 
charge, and cleared from actual guilt. 

No one can absolve from an oath but he to 
whom the oath is made ; no one can acquit 
another of a charge but he who has the right 
of substantiating the charge; yet any one 
may clear himself or another from guilt or 
the suspicion of guilt, who has adequate 
proofs of innocence to allego. 

The Pope has assumed to himself the right 
of absolving subjects at pleasure from 
their oath of allegiance to their sovereign; 
but as an oath is made to God only, it must 
be his Immediate act to cancel tha obUgation 
wlilch binds men’s consciences. 

It is but justice to acquit a man of blame, 
who is enabled to clear himself from the 
appearance of guilt. 


Theopbnutus called one who barely rehearaed bU 
speech, with hte eyes fixed, an *• absent actor.”— UUGHJUS. 
A voice, than human more, th' ahstra^od ear 
Of lauey stiikec, " fie not afraid of us. 

Poor kindred man.”—THOMSON. 

The mind is refrigerated by __ iion: the thoughts 

are diverted from the principal subi sot; the reader is 
weary he knows not why.— Jor ON’S pKCfACK TO 
eHAKSFKABB. 

He used to rave for hU Marianne, and call upon her In 
hla distraeted flU.-ADl>i 80 N. 


Death, that absolves my birth, a curse without Itt— 
YOUNO. 


Those who are truly learned will acquit me in this 
pomt, in which I have been so far from ufrending, that 
1 have been scrupulous perhaps u> a fault In quoting 
the authors of several paes^es I might have 
my own.—ADDISON. 


Id vain we attempt to clear our cousoienee by 
to comueuwite for fraud or cruelty by acts of 
IJgious homage towards Gkid.—BLAIB. 


afiboting 
strict re- 


To Absolve, v. To forgive. 


To Absolve, Acquit. 

Absolve! in Latin absolvoy is compounded 
of ab from and solvo to loose, signi^ing to 
loose from that with which one is bound. 

Acquit, in Ikench aequittert is com- 
Iicuuded of the intensive syllable ae or ad, and 
quit, quitter, In lAtin quietus quiet, signifying 
\o mane easy by the removal of a charge. 

TUcsq twg wo^dh convey ^ impor jint dia- 


Absolute, Despotio, Arbitrary, 
TyrannicaL 

Absolute, in Latin absolutus, participle 
of absolvo, signifies absolved or set at liberty 
from all restraint as it regards persons ; un- 
con4 tional, unlimited, as it regards things. 

Uespotio, from despot in Greek tsavqm a 
master or lord, Upplieg |j liig like a loid. un- 
controlled, '''*»** 
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Arbitrary* in French arbitraire, from the 
Latin arbitrium will, implies belonging to the 
will of one independent of that of others. 

O^rannioal signifies being like a tyrant. 

Abtiolute power Is independent of and supe¬ 
rior to all other power : absolute monarch is 
uncontrolled not only by men but things; 
he is above all law except what emanates 
from himself. When this absolute power is 
assigned to any one according to the constl'u- 
tion of a government, it is despotic. Despotic 
power is therefore something less than absolute 
I)Ower : a prince is absolute of himself; he is 
despotic by the consent of others. 

In the early ages of society, monarchs wore 
absolute, and among the Eastern nations they 
BtHl retain the absolute form of government, 
though much limited by established usage. 
In the more civilized stages of society the 
power of despots has been considerably re¬ 
stricted by prescribed laws, Insomuch that 
despotism is now classed among the regular 
forms of government. 

Atbifrai'p and ti/mnniccU do not respect the 
power itself, so much as the exercise of power: 
the latter is always taken in a bad sense, the 
former sometimes in an indifferent sense. 
With arbitrariness is asfociated the idea of 
caprice and selfishness ; for where is the indi¬ 
vidual whose uncontrolled will may not 
oftener be capricious than otherwise ? With 
ti/ranny is associated the idea of oppression 
and injustice. Among the Greeks the word 
rvpawoi, a tyrant, imimed no mure than what 
we now understand by despot, namely, a pos¬ 
sessor of unlimited power; but from the 
natural abuse of suvh power it has acquired 
the signification now attached to it, namely, 
of exercising power to the injury of another. 

Absolute power should be granted to no one 
man or body of men ; since there is no secur¬ 
ity that it will not be exercised arbitrarily. 
In despotic governments the tyrannical pru- 
ceedin^s of tbe hubo.dioate officers are often 
more intolerable than those of the Prince. 

Unenring power I 

Suprems and absolute of theao your wayi. 

You render no Account.—LILLO. 

An houeet private man often grows cruel and aban¬ 
doned, when converted into an absolute prinoe.— 
ADDISON. 

What«v«r the will commands, the whole man must do: 
the empire of the will over all the faculties being abso¬ 
lutely overruling and despotic.—SOUTH. 

Such an history as that of Suetonius Is to me an un¬ 
answerable argument against despoUo power.—ADBISON. 

Our sects a more tyrannie power assume, 

Ami would lor scorpions change the rod of Rome.— 
BOSCOUMON. 

Absolute, V. Positive. 

To Absorb, Swallow up, Ingulf, 
Engross. 

Absorb, in French absorber, Latin absorbeo, 
is compounded of ab and sorbeo to sup up, in 
distinction from swallow up; tbe former 
denoting a gradual consumption; the latter 
a sudden envelopment of the whole object. 
The excessive heat of the sun absorbs all the 
nutritions fiulds of bodies animal and vege¬ 
table. The gaming table is a vortex in which 
the principle of every man is sicalloised up 
with his es'ate. 

Inffulf, compounded of in and gvd/, slgnl- 
fios to be |nclo8td in a gre.it gulf, which is a 


strong figurative representation for being 
swallowed up. As it applies to grand and 
sublime objects, it is used only in the higher 
stWe. 

£njgroSB, which is o<mpounded of the 
French words en gros whole, signifies to pur¬ 
chase wholesale, su as to swallow up the pr^firs 
of others. In the moral application theief re 
it is very analogous to absorb. 

The mind 1 absorbed in the contemplation 
of any subject, when all its powers are so bont 
upon it os not to admit distraction. The 
mind Is engrossed by any subject when the 
thoughts of it force themselves upon its con¬ 
templation to the exclusion of others which 
should engage the attention. 

Absorbed in tliat immensity I see, 

I shrink abased, and yet aspire to thee.—COWPEE. 

Surely the bare reniembiance that a man was formerly 
rich or great cannot make him at all happier Uieru, 
where an infinite hamuuess or an infinite misery shall 
l^^l^ smUlow up the sense of these poor feliolUes.— 

Ingulf'd, all helps of art we vainly try 

To weather leeward shores alas 1 too nigh.—FALCONF.R. 

This inconvenience the politician must expect from 
others, as well as they have felt from him, unless he 
thinks that he can engross this OTincipie to himself, and 
that others cannot be as false and atheistical as hlms^.— 
BOUTH. 

To Abstain, Forbear, Eefhiln. 

Abstain in French abstenir, Latin ab- 
stineo, is compounded of ab or ahs from and 
teneo to keep, signifying to keep one’s seif 
from a thing. 

Forbear is compounded of the preposition 
for, or from, and the verb to bear or carry, 
signifying to carry or take one’s self from a 
tl^g. 

Befrain, In French r^riner, Latin rtfropM, 
is compounded of re back and framo, from 
fresnum a bridle, signifying to keep back as it 
were by a bridle, to bridle in. 

The first of these terms marks the leaving 
a thing, and tbe two others the omission of 
an action. We abstain from any object by not 
making use of it: we forbear to do or refrain 
from doing a thing by not taking any part in 

Abstaining and forbearing are outward 
actions, but refraining is connected with Uie 
operations of the mind. We may abstain 
from the thing we desire, or forbear to do the 
thing which we wish to do ; but we can never 
rfrain from any action without in some 
measure losing our desire to do it. 

We abstain from whatever concerns our 
food and clothing; vto forbear to do what we 
may have particular motives for 4oing; re¬ 
frain from what we desire to do, or have been 
in the habit of doing. 

It is a part of the Mahometan faith to 
abstain from tbe use of wine; but it is a 
Christian duty to forbear doing an Injury 
even in return for an injury ; and to refrain 
from all swearing and evil speaking. 

Abstinence is a virtue wheti we abstain from 
that which may be hurtful to ourselves oz 
injurioiu to another; forbearance is essential 
to preserve p^e and good will betwixt man 
and man. Everyone is too liable to offend, 
not to have motives for forbearing to deal 
haxshly with the offences of bis neighbour, 
if we refrain from uttering with the lips the 
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d:.’t»‘ 0 ’ of ;-.ii uiKj’ywe shall be 
naved mocT rep-'nl'iiK't. iu fnUire. 

Though a luaii tunuot ahtiain from beuig weak, he inay 
from being vicioo*.—ADW40N. 

By forbearing to do what may be innocently done, we 
may add hourly new vigour aikd resolutiofi, and eecure the 
jiower of revletauce when nleabure or interest shall lend 
their channs to guilt.—JOHNSON, 

If we conceive a being, created with all his faculties 
an<l senses, to open his eyes in a most delightful plain, to 
view for the first time the serenity of the sky. the 
splendour of the sun, the verdure of the fields and woods, 
tne glowing colours of the flowers, we can hsrdly believe 
it possible th.at he should rtfrain from bursting Into an 
ecstasy of loy, and pouring out his praises to the Creator 
of those wonders -siH William Jones. 

Abstemious^ v. Abstirumt. 

Abstinence, Past. 

Abstinence is a general term, applicable 
I to any object ftorn which we abatain ; Past 
* is a i^cies of abstinence, namely, an abstain- 
Jiig from food: the general term is likewiae 
MHt d in the particular sense, to imply a partial 
nhstinence from pirtionUr food ; but/ewf eigiii- 
fi.-s an abstinence from food altogether. 

Fridays are appoiided by fbc Church as days of a5sfi- 
H'nce ; and Good Friday as a day of 'J'AYLOB 

I am '\erlly persuaded that if a whole people were to 
enter into a course of ubitinevee, and eat noth mg but 
water gruel for a fortnight, it would abate the rage and 
aoinioBity of iwrti 'S 

Such a /att would have the natural tendency to the 
procuring of those ends for which a /cut is proclauned.— 
ADUlfeON. 

Abstinent, Sober, Abstemious, 
Temperate. 

The first of these terms is generic, the rest 
specie c. 

Abstinent (v. To ab^ttain) respects every¬ 
thing that acta on the sen.scii, and in a limited 
sense applies particularly to solid food. 

Sober, from the Jjatin sobiHus, or .tcftWiLt, 
tViat is, nne ebnus, not drunk, implies an 
abstinence from excessive drinking. 

Abetemious, from the Latin ahttemma, 
comooundod of ahs and teinetum wine, Implies 
the abstaining from wine or strong liquor in 
general. 

Temperate, In Latin temperatus, parti¬ 
ciple of tempero to moder-tte or regulate, 
inipllea a well regulated abstinence in all 
rminner of sensual Indulgence. 

We may be abstinent without being sober, 
sober without being absiennoiLs, and all to¬ 
gether wlthoat being temperate. 

An abstinent man does not eat or drink so 
much as he could enjoy; a sober man may 
drink much without being effected.* An 
abstemious man drinks nothing strong. A 
UmperaU man enjoys all in a due proportion. 

A pMtlcular passion may cause us to be 
abstinent either partially or totally: sobriety 
may often depend upun the htrength ot the 
oonstitution, or be prescribed by prudence : 
recessity may dictate abstennovsness, but 
nothing short of a v'ell disciplined mind v lll 
enable us to be temperate. Diogeftea practised 
the most rigorous abst nencet some men have 
unjustly obtained a ebarsetdr for sobriety, 
wh'iee habit of body has enabled them to 
resist the f<irce of strong liquor even when 
taken to excess: it is not unoooiinon for 
persons to practise abstemiottsnas “ to t^t 

* Vkls Tnulsr: *' Sober, texnpstmts, absiMnioas,* 
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degree, as not to drink anything but water 
all tbeir lives : Cyrus was os distinguished fay 
his temperance as his other virtues ; he shared 
all hardships with his soldiers, and (.>artook 
of their frugal diet. 

Unlimited abstinence is rather a vice than a 
virtue, for wo are taught to enjoy the things 
Which Providence has set before us: sobriety 
ought to be highly esteemed among the lower 
orders, where the abstinence from vice is to be 
regarded as positive virtue : abstemiousness is 
sometimes tne only means of preserving 
health; but habitual temperance Is the must 
efficacious means of keeping both body and 
mind In the most regular state. 

To set the mind above the appetites is the end of 
abtiintmee. which one of the fathers observes to be not a 
virtue, but the groundwork of virtue.—JOHNSON. 

Cratinns carried his love of wine to such an excess, that 
he got the name of <fuA07rOTOV, launching out in jH-aiso of 
cirmkiiig, nurl rallying all tobriety out of countenanco.— 
CUMDEKLAND. 

The strongest oaths are straw 
To th* fire 1’ th’ blood ; be more nbttemimtt. 

Or else good night your vow.—SIIAKSI’EALE. 

If we ‘consider the life of these auoieiit sages a great 
part of whose phiU>Bonhy ^insisted in a temper <(h and 
nbitemious Course of life, one would think tin* life of a 

S iiilosopher and the life of a man were of two dilterout 
ates.—ADDISON. 

To Abstract, Separate, Distinguish. 

Abstract, v. Absent. 

Separate in Latin separatus, participle 
of separo, is corap ounded of se ana paro to 
dtsTiofce apart, signifying to put things 
asunder, or at a distance from each other. 

Distm^ish in French distinguer, Latin 
(hstxnguo, is compounded of the separative 
piej)o«ition dis »nd tingo to tinge or colour, 
sisjuifyiDg to give different marks to tbit gs,^ 
by which they may be known from each other. 

Abstract Is used in the moral sense only: 
separate mostly in a physical sense ; distin- 
gaish either in a moral or physical sense : we 
abstract what we wbh to regard particularly 
and Individually ; we separate what we vish 
not to be united ; we distinguish what wo wish 
not to confound. The mind performs the 
office of abstraction for itself ; separating and 
distinguishing are exerted on external objects.* 
An at gement, place, time, and circumet.inces 
serve to separate i the ideas formed of things, 
the outward marks attached to them, tne 
qiulities attributed to them, seinre to dis¬ 
tinguish. 

By the operation of abstraction the mind 
creates for itself a multitude of new ideas: 
i.i the act of separation bodies are removed 
from esch other by distance of place: in the 
act of distinguishing objects are discovered to 
i>e similar or dissimilar. Qualities are ab¬ 
stracted from tho subjects in which tbev are 
Inherent: countries are separated by moun¬ 
tains or teas: their Jnbablt^^lt8 are di an¬ 
guished by their dress, language, or manners. 
The mina is never less abstracted f om one's 
friends than when separated from them by 
immense oceans: it requires a keen eye te 
distinguish objects that bear a gre^t resem¬ 
blance to each other. Volatile persons easily 
abstract their mitids from the most solemn 
scenes to fix them on trifling ebje^fts that pass 


* Vjde AbU Cllrarfi; “ Diatlugurr, ictpster.’ 
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before them: an temp<^r S 'uae 

men to separate themiwlvoa from ail their 
couioauioiui: an absurd ambition leads others 
to dittiiigui$h themselves by their eccentri¬ 
cities. 

We ought to abttraet oar minds from the observstian 
of an excelieuce in thueewe oonrente with, till we hare 
received some good inioriuation of the disposition of 
their minds.—S'CRSLK. 

Poiitenelle, in his panegyric on Sir Isaac Newton, 
closes a long enumeration of that phllos4>pher*s virtues 
and attainments with an observation that he was not 
dUtinffuishe>i from other men by any singularity either 
natural or affected. 

It is an eminent instance of Newton's snperiority to 
the rest of mankind that he was able to separafe know¬ 
ledge from those weaknesses by which knowledge is 
generally disgraced.—JOHNSON. 

Abstract, V, Abridge/nmt. 

Abstracted V. Absent. 

Absurd, v. Irratimal. 

Abundaigit, V. Flentijnl. 

To Abuse, Misuse. 

Abuse, in Latin ahusus, participle of 
ahnior, compounded of ab from and utor to 
Tifie, signifies to use away cr wear away with 
using; in distinction from Misuse, which 
sigrilfles to use amiss. 

Every thing is abused whi^'h receives any 
sort of injury ; it Is misused, if not used at all, 
or turned to a wrong use. Young people are 
loo prone to abuse books for want ot setting a 
proper value on their contents; they do not 
always avoid misusing them iu iheir riper 
years, wh^n they read for amusement only 
instead of improvement. Money is abused 
when It U clipped, or Its value any way les¬ 
sened ; it is misused when it is spent iu exp ose 
and debauchery. 

I know no evil so great an the abuts ot the tinderstaiul- 
lug, and yet there is no one vice more common —6TI1.KLK. 

God re<inlreB not men to wrong or misuse their fiiculticfi 
for liim, iior to lie to others or thoinselves fur his sake — 
Locke. 

Abuse, Invective. 

Abuse (v. To abuse) is hero taken in the 
moiapuoncal application for ill-treatment of 
persons 

Invective, from the Latin inveho, signi¬ 
fies to bear upon or against. Harsh and un¬ 
seemly cenaure is the idea common to these 
terms; but the former is employed more pro¬ 
perly against the person, the latter against 
the thing. 

Abuse is addressed to the individual, and 
mostly by word of mouth: invective is com- 
muDloated mostly by writing. Abuse is dic¬ 
tated by anger, which throws off all constraint 
and violates all decency: invective is dictated 
by nar'.y spirit, or an intemperate warmth of 
feeling la matters of opinion. Abuse ia always 
resorted to by the vulgar in their private 
quarrels; invective is the e')uliitlon of zeal and 
ill-nature in putilic concerns. 

The more rude tmd ignorant the man, the 
more liable he is to indulge In abuse : the 
more restless and opinionated the partisan, 
■whether in religion or politics, thfe more ready 
he is to deal in invective. We must expect to 
meet with abute irpm the vulgar whom we 
offend; and if in high stations, our conduct 
will draw for^ invective from busy bodies whom 
q^teu has eoaverted into oppositionists. 


At an eDtertaiiiineut given by Plalstratus to some of 
hu lutjuuiios. Thrusippus, a man of violent passion ana 
Inflamed with wine, took some «>ccasion, not Teooraod, to 
break out into the most violent abuss and iusuit.-' 
OUMfiSKLANL. 

This Is the true way of examining a libel; and when 
men consider that no man living thinks the i>et'er of 
their heroes and patrons for tlie panegyric given them, 
none can think themselves lessened by iheii inveetive.-^ 
BTEKLR. 

Abusive, V. Reproachful. 

Abyss, V. Qulf. 

Academy, v. School, 

To Accede, Consent, Comply, 
Aoquiesoe, Agree. 

Accede, in Latin accedo, compounded of 
ae or ad and, eedo to go or come, slguifies to 
come or fall into a thing. 

Consent, in Frencm consentir, Latin con- 
sentio, compounded of con t^ethor and sentio 
to feel, signifies to feel lu unison with another. 

Comply comes probably from the French 
complaire, l^atin complaceo, signifying to bo 
pleased in unison with another. 

Acq^uiesce, in French acquiescer, Latin 
acquiesco, comxxmndod of ac or ad and quiesco, 
signifies to bo easy about or contented with a 
thing. 

Agrree, in French agrfyr, is most probably 
derived from the Latin gruo, in the word con- 
gruo, signifying to accord or huit. 

We accede to what others propose to us, by 
falling in with their Idea*; we consent^ to what 
O' hers wish, by authorising it: we comply with 
what is asked of us, by allowing it, or not 
hindering it: we acquiesce In what is insisted 
by accepting it, and conforming to it: wo 
agree to what is proposed by admitting an i 
cmbiacing it. 

W’e object to those things to which wa do 
not accede : we refueo those thir.gs to which 
we do not consent, or with which wo will not 
comply : wo opiioso those things In which wo 
will not acquiesce : we dispuio that to which 
we will not agree. 

To accede is the unconstrained action of an 
equal; it is a matter of discretion : consent and 
comply suppose a degree of superiority, at least 
the power of preventing; they are acts of good 
nature or civilltv : acquiesce implies a degree 
of submission, it Is a matter of prudence or 
necessity; agree indicates an aversion to dis¬ 
putes ; It respects the harmony of social inter¬ 
course. 

Members of any community ought to be 
willing to accede to what is the general will of 
their associates : parents should never be In¬ 
duced to consent to any thing which may prove 
injurious to their children ; people ought not 
to comply indiscriminately vrith what is re¬ 
quested of them : in all matters of difference 
it is a happy circumstance when the parties 
will acquiesce in the judgment of an umpire, 
which is the greatest proof of their willing¬ 
ness to agree. 

At last persuasion, menaces, and the Impending pre<i- 
sure of neoessi^, conquered her virtue, and she ooceded 
to tbefraud.—^MBKKLANli. 

My poverty, but not toy will oonMMfs.—SnAXSPXARK. 
InelliiAtion will at leniiih come over to reason, tbougli 

♦ Vids Abbd Girard s " Conseatiar, aoquitsoer, adherer 
toabw d'aeoordL'' 
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we cMi Berer force roMou to eomply with iacliuHtlou.-. 
ADD180K. 

Thli we oacht to oeattiMet In. that the SoTerelgn Beinff. 
the great Author of Nature, has In him ail poasible per- 
feotlou.oADDisoir. 

We agretd to adopt the Infant aa the orphan eon of n 
distant relatiou of our own name.—€UMB£KLA2(0. 

To Accelerate, v. To hoiten. 

Accent, V. Strea*. 

To Accept, V. To Receive, 

Acceptable, Grateful, Welcome. 

Acceptable alguifijs worthy to be ac¬ 
cepted. 

Grateful, from the Latin gratut pleasing, 
eignifiee altogether pleasing ; It is that whicm 
recommends itoelf. The acceptable is a relative 
good; the graiefiiL Is positive : the former de¬ 
pends upon our external condition, the latter 
on our feelings and taste: a gift la acceptable 
to a poor man, which would refused by one 
less needy than himself ; harmonious sounds 
are always grateful to a musical ear. 

Welcome siguifios come well or In sea on 
for us 

Acceptable and welcome both apply to exter¬ 
nal circumstances, and are therefoie relatively 
employed ; but the former is confined to su^-h 
things as are offered for our choice, the latter 
refers to whatever happens according to our 
wishes: we may not always accept that which is 
acceptable, but we shall never reject that which 
Is welcome : it is an insult to offer any t ung 
by way of a gift to another which Is not ae- 
ceptable; it is a grateful task to be the bearer 
of welcome iuteUigsnee to our friends. 

1 cADUot but think the following letter from the Em¬ 
peror of Chiim to the Pope of Borne, projming a coalition 
•f the Chinese and Roman Chiux'hes, will be acceptable to 
the cxirious.—STEELE. 

The kids wiih pleasure browze ^hs bushy plain; 

Tbs showszi AM grateful to the swelling grain. 

DRVDEN. 

Whatever is remote from common apnearaeces is always 
welcome to vulgar as to childish ereduiity.—JOHNSON. 

Aooeptanoe, Aooeptation. 

Though both derived from the verb accept, 
have t hut difference, that the former is employed 
to express the abstract action generally; the 
latter only in regard to the single object of 
words. A book, or whatever else is offered to 
us, may be worthy of our acceptance or not. A 
word acquires its acceptation from the manner 
in which it is generally accepted by the learned. 

It is not neesstary to rsfnmi beiisflts front a bad man, 
when tbs acceptance implies no approbation of his 
crimes.—J ohnson. 

On the subject of dress I may add ^y way of caution 
that tbs ladles would do well not to forget tbvmselTeK I 
do not mean this in tne coinmon acceptntton of the 
phrase, which it may be sometimes oonvenieut aud 
proper to do.—MACKENZIE. 

Acceptation, v. Acceptance. 

Access, V. Admittance. 

Accession, v. Increase. 

Accessary, v. Abettor. 


Accident, Chance. 

Accident, In French accident, Latin aeci- 
dene, pariioiple <*f accido to happen, compoun- 
of tfc or ad and cado to fiDl, sigidfles the 
t h i n g falling out. 

Chance, la French c/tancr, most probably 


comes Ir^m the Latin cadens, and signifies like 
the former the thing falling out. 

Accident iB said of things that have been; 
chance of things that are to be. That is an 
Occident which is done without intention; that 
is a chance which cannot be brought about by 
the use of means. It is an accident when a 
house falls: it is a chance when and how it 
may falL 

Accidents cannot he prevented: chances can¬ 
not be calculated upon. Accidents may some¬ 
times be remedied ; chances can never be coil 
trolled: accidents give rise to sorrow, they 
mostly occasion mischief ; chances give rise to 
ho{)e ; they often produce disappointment; it 
IS wise to dwell upon neither. * 

Tluit littla accident of Alexander*! taking a fancy to 
bathe himself caused the iiiterrapiion of nls march; 
and that iutemiptiou gave uueasiuu of that great vic¬ 
tory tlkat fouudeu the third monarchy of the world.— 
South. 

Surely there could not he a greater chance tlian that 
which brought to light the rowder-Ticasou.—SOUTH. 

Accident, Contingency, Casualty. 

Accident, v. Accident, chance. 

Contingrency. m French contingence, 
Latin coniingens, participle of contingo, com¬ 
pounded of con and tango, to touch oi o 
another, signifies the falling out or happening 
together; or the thing that happens in con¬ 
junction with snothej. 

CaJBualty, in French casualte, from the 
Latin casualis, and cado to f«U or hapi>en, 
signifies the thing that happeus in the oour, e 
of events. 

All these words imply whatever t-ikes place 
independently of our intentions. Accidents 
express more than contingencies ; the former 
cumprend events with thtir causes and oonse- 
quenci s; the latter respect coUatcral actions, 
or circumstances appended to events ; casual¬ 
ties have regard simply to clrcuustanc^ s. 
Accidents are frequontly occasioned by care¬ 
lessness, and contingencies by trivial mistakes ; 
but casualties are altogether independent of 
ourselves. 

The overturning a oarrisge is an accident ; 
our situation in a carriage, at the time, is a 
contingency, which may occasion us to be more 
or less hurt; the passing of any one at the 
time is a casualty. We are all exposed to the 
most calamitous accidents ; and our happiness 
or misery depends upon a thousand contin¬ 
gencies : the best concerted scheme may be 
thwarted by casualties, which no human 
foresight can prevent. 

ThU natural impatience to look Into futurity, and to 
know what aceidonts may happen to ua hereafter, haa 
gtveu birth to many ridiculous arts and iuventmus.— 
ADDISON. 

Nothing less than Infinite wisdom can hare an absolute 
command over fortune; the highest degres of It which 
niu can possess is by no means equal to fortuitousereutfi. 
and to such oontineenciet as may rise In the i^ecutluu 
of our aflkirs.—ADDISON. 

Men are exposed to more easuaWes than women, as 
oatUes, sea-voyages, with several dangerous trades and 
professions.- Addison. 

Aooidexit, V. Event. 

Accidental, Incidental, Casual, 
Contingent. 

Aooidental, v. Accident. 

Incident ftlf from incident, ha Latiu ^ 
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cideM and inculo or in and cado to fall upon, 
blgu fiob belonging to a thing by chance. 
Casual, V. CarucUty, 

Coxitiuipent, v. Contingency, 

Accidental Is opposed to what is deslrard or 
planned, incidental to what Is premeditated, 
caeual to what is constant and regular, contin¬ 
gent to what i» definite and fixed. A meeting 
may be accidental^ an expression incidental, a 
look, expression, 4o., carnal, an expense or 
circumstance contingent. We do not expe<*t 
what is accidental : we do not tuspct or guard 
against what is incidental ; we do not heed 
what is casual ; we are not prepared for what 
is contingent. Many of the mosc fortunate and 
important occurrences in »;ur lives are acci¬ 
dental : many remarks, seemingly hicidental, 
do ill reality conceal a settled intent; acosuai 
remark in the course of conversation will 
so Tietimes make a 8»rong^-r impression on the 
minds of children than the most eloquent 
and Impressive discourse or repeated counsel; 
in the prosecution of any plan we ought to 
be prepared for the numerous contingencies 
which we may meet with to interfere with 
our arrangement'*. 

Tliia book fell aeeid*ntaVvinio the hauda of one who 
hful never aeen it before.—AUDISON. 

HavAge lodged ea much by accident Atid p«ued the 
night Roiiieliinea in meiiti huuaea, which are aet open at 
iiiglit to any cimuil waiidm'ra.—JOHNSON. 

Tlie diHtempera of the mind may Ije flgnratlvely classed 
under the several characters of those maladies which are 
incidental to the body.—CUMBERLAND. 

We see how a eontinoent event baffles man’s knowledge 
aJid evades hia power.—SOUTIL 

Acclamation, v. Applause. 

To Accommodate, v. To fit. 

Aooompaniment, Companion, Con- 
comiUint. 

Accompaniment is properly a collective 
to t-xpress what go s in coinpany, aiio is 
applied only to things; Companion, wmcb 
also signifies what in the company, is 
applied either t.» persons or to things. 

Concomitant, from the intensive syllable 
con and comes a companion, implies what is 
Hitached to an object, or goes in iis train, aiid 
is applied only to things. 

When said in relation to things, accompani- 
mer>t implies a necessary connection ; com¬ 
panion sn incidental connection : the former 
H as a part to a whole, the latter is as one 
whole to another: the accompaniment belong- 
tu the thing accompanied inasmuch as it 
serves to render It more or less complete; the 
companion belongs to tho thing accompanied 
inasmuch as they correspond : in this manner 
singing is an accompaniment in instrumental 
music; subordinate ceremonies are the accom¬ 
paniments in any solemn service; but a picture 
may be the companion of another pioture 
from their fit* ess to stan i together. 

The concomitant is as much of an appendage 
as the accompaniment, but it Is applied only 
to moral objects: thus mora ity is a concomi¬ 
tant to reliuion. 

W» may wall ballava that tha anelant haatban harda, 
who were chiefly Asiatic Graaka, p^urmed rallgiova 
rltea and aeraioonies in inetr* with aceompanimtnU at 
touaio, to which they weta d«yot«d Lu tha axtreine.*-' 
^UBJCRLAND. 


Aa tlie beauty uf tlie body ac omtMtniet tba baalth of 
it, BO certainly ia daoeucy evnoomituea to vixtoe.— 
HUGH IS. 

Alaa. my aonl I thou pleating eompanian at this body. 
thou fleetuig thing that art now daaarting it, whitbar art 
thou flying T-STEELX. 

To Accompany, Attend, Esccxi;. 

Accompany, in French accompagner, Is 
couipouuded uf ac ur ad and compagner, in 
Latin compagino to put or join together, 
signifying to give one’s company and pre¬ 
sence to any object, to join one's self to its 
company. 

Attend, In French aitendre, compoun'*ed 
of at or ad and tendo to tend or incline to-* 
wards, signifies to oirect one’s notice or care 
towards any object 

Escort, in French eseorter, from the Latin 
cohors a cohort or band of soldiers that 
attended a magistrate on his go'ng into a pro¬ 
vince, signlfles to accompany by way of safe¬ 
guard. 

We accompany* those with whom we wish 
to go; we attend those whom we wish to 
serve; we escort those whom we are called 
upon to protect or gu^rd. We accompany our 
equals, we attend our superiors, and escort 
superiors or inferiors. The desire of pleasing 
or being pleased actuates in the first case ; the 
desire of serving or being served. In the second 
case; the fear of danger or the desire of 
security, in the last place. 

One is said o have a numerous company, a 
crowd of attendants, and a strong escort; but 
otherwhe one person only may accompany or 
attend, though several are wai ting for au 
escort. Pi lends accompany each other in their 
excursions ; princes are attended with a con¬ 
siderable retinue whenever they appear In 
public, and with a strong escort when they 
travel through unfrequented and dangerous 
roads, creilsa the wile of iEueas accompanied 
her husband on his leaving Troy; Uocrates 
was attended by a number of illustiious pupils, 
whom he instrucjted by his example and his 
doctrines; 8t. Paul was escorted an a prisoner 
by a band of thtee hundred men. 

This account in soma roeaiure excited oar enrioelty, 
and at the entrenty of the ladies I waa prevailed upon to 
necompany them to the playhouse, which waa no other 
uiMii a barn.—G oldsmith. 

When the Marouis at Warton was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Irelaud, Addison aCtendM him aa hla 
seoreUry—J OHNSON. 

He very prudently called up four or five of the oetlera 
that >>e)ouged to the yard, and engaged them to enlist 
under his command as an escort to tlie coach.—UAWKXS- 
WOIUH. 

Accompany and attend may likewise bo said 
of persons as well as things. In this case the 
fi<rmer is applied to what go«:s with an object 
so us to foim a part of it; the latW to that 
which follows an object as a dependant upon 
it. Pi ide is often accompanied with meanness, 
and attended with much inconvenience to the 
posseseor. 

The old English plainness and sincerity, that genermu 
int^rnty of nature and honesty of disposition, whiok 
always arinies true grcatiiees of mind, and is usually 
ace«mpant€(t with uudmnted courage and resolution, u 
in a great measure lost among ua—TILLOTSON. 

Humility lodged in a worthy mind is always attenM 
with a certain homage, which no haughty soul, with ali 
the arts imaginabls, can (.urchase.—H ughes. 

The practice of religion will not only be attended with 

* VldeGiiard: “ Aooompagner, esoorter.** 
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tluU pleature which lutttirally aoeompaniet those actions 
to which we are h&bicuated. but with titose superuu* 
literary Joys that rise from the consciousiiess of such m 
pleasure —ADDISON. 

Acomplice, v. Abettor. 

Accomplice, v. Conj'ederate. 

To Acoomplish, Effect, Execute, 
Achieve. 

Accomplish, in French accom^iZir, is com¬ 
pounded ofiho Intensive syllable ac or ad and 
coitiplir, in Latin compleo to complete, s^nlfy- 
in^to complete to the end. 

EfiTeott in Latin effect us, participle of effido, 
compounded of and ex out of or up and 
/ado to make, signihos to make up until 
nothing rom dm to be done. 

Execute, in La in executus, participle < t 
exequor, c -unpounded of gjcand sejuor to follow, 
nignifies to follow up or carry througn to the 

oiivi. 

Achieve, in French achever, from chef 
a cliief, signmes to perform as a chief. 

We accomplish an object, effect a purpo.so, 
execute a project, achieoe an enterpri.se. I'orae- 
verance is requisite for uccouifUislduq, tnCHus 
for effecting, abilities for executing, and spirit 
tor achieving. Some persons are always sti iv- i 
iiig to attain an end without over accomplish- j 
itig what they propose. It is the part of wis- 
ilom to suit tho means to the end when wo 
have any scheme to effect. Those who are 
readiest In forming projects arc net always 
the fittest for carrying them into execution. 
That ardour of character which impels to the 
achieve)nent of arduous undertakings belongs 
but to very few. 

We should never give up what wa hare the 
least ch inco of accomplishing, if it bo worth tho 
labour ; nor pursue any plan which affords us 
no prospect of effecting wh it we wish ; nor 
undertake what we do not feel ourselves com¬ 
petent to execute, particularly wha i there is 
anything extraordinary to achieve. Tho friends 
of humanity exerted their utmost vn leavours 
i.i behalf of the enslaved Africa is, and after 
many years’ noble struggle at length acc'*>n- 
2 ')lished their wishes, as far as respects Or«^at 
iiritain, by obtaining a legislative enactment 
against tho slivo t^ade ; but they have notyit 
been able to effect the total abolition of this 
ntfarious traffic : the vices of individuals still 
interfere with the due execution of the Uws of 
their country : yet this triumph of humanity, 
a I far as it has been successful, exceeds in 
greatness the hoid\;Jst achievements of antiquity. 

It is the first rule in oratory that a roan roust appear 
H'.iuh KS he would persuade others to be; and thM can 
be acoomplitheii only by the force of his life —SWIFT. 

Reason considers the motive, the means, aiul the end : 
and honours courage only wlieu it is eaiployed to 
tho purpose of virtue.—HAWKESW okth. 

We are not to indulge our corporeal appetites with 
pleasures that impair oui\lntellectu.il vigour, nor gratify 
our minds writh soheniFS which we know our Uvea must 
fail in attempting to execute.—JOHNSON. 

It is more than probable, that In case our freethinkers 
could once ocMao* their glorious design of siukiug the 
oredit of the Cbrirtian RelLlou, and causing the revenues 
to be withdrawn which tfielr wIbct forefutliers h.\d ap¬ 
pointed to the support and encouragement of its teachem, 
in a hti lo time tne Shaster would be as intcUigible m the 
Qreek Teeiaiueut.—BKUKELEY. 

To Acoomplish, v. To fulfil. 


Accomplished,* Perfect. 

These epithets express an assemblage of all 
the qualities suitable to the subject; and mark 
the qualification iu the highest deg^ Ac- 
complished refers only to the aitificial re¬ 
finements of the min ; Perfect is said of 
things in general, whether natural or artificial, 
mental or corporeul 

An acquaintauco with modem langu igos a' d 
the oruamental branches of the arts and 
semnees constitutes a person accoiuplUhtU: 
the highest possible degree of skill in any ait 
constitutes a man a perfect artisf. An accom¬ 
plished man neods no moral endowment to on- 
titlohim to the immo : a per/tctiunu, if suchau 
ouo there could be, must be free from every 
moral imperfection, and endowed with every 
virtue. Accomplished is appliod only to per- 
^on8 ; perfect is applicable not only to persons 
but to works, and everything else us ocoasion 
requires ; it may likewise be employed in a 
bad sense to magnify any unfavoumblo quality. 

The Englleh nation iu the time of Shakupeare wag yet 
Ktrugghug to emerge from bartiarity: and to be able to 
10 d and write wae au aceonipluhtnent ttiU valued for iti 
r.iity.— JOHNSON. 

A man endowed with great perfect io»t. without gowl 
braediug, is like one who b;ui his pocket full of gold, but 
always wauU uhaugu fur hu onliaary oucauioua.— 
HIKKLE. 

Accomplisliment, v. Qaal tication. 

To Accord, v. To Agi'ce. 

Accordance, v. Hai'mony. 

Accordant, c. Consonanu 

Accordingrly, v. Therefore. 

To Accost, Salute, Address. 
Accost, in French aecostcr, is compounded 
of ac or ad, and the Latin costa a rib or side, 
signifying to come by the side of a persiui. 

Salute, in J.Atin saluto, from salus heultli, 
signifies to bid good speed. 

Address, in French addresser, is com¬ 
pounded of ad and dresser, from the 1 atin 
direxi, preterite of di,igo to direct or apply, 
signifying tocireet one’s difcouiso to a person. 

We accost a stranger whom we cttsudlly meet 
by the way ; we salute our friends on ix) meet¬ 
ing ; we address indifferent psraoi s in eoni- 
I'uuy. Curiosity or couvoui' nee prompt nn n 
to accost; good will or intimacy to salute; 
business or social communication hi av dress. 
llude people accost every one whom they uiect; 
fuiniHar people salute those with whom they 
are barely acquainted; Impertinent people 
address tliose with whom they have no busi¬ 
ness. 

We must accost by speakbig; but we may 
salute by signs as well as words ; and address 
by writing as well as by speaking. 

When Alueas la aent by Virgil to the ahadea, he meets 
Dido the queen of Carthage, wtioiu hia pelfidy had hur¬ 
ried to the grave; he acco«£< her with tendemetM and 
excuaaa, but tbe lady thma away like Ajax in route dia- 
ilion.—JOHNSON. 

I waa haraaaed by the nraltitude of eager sdtutatUms, 
and returned tbe common civilities with hesitation aroi 
impropriety .—J OHNBON. 

1 still continued to stand in the way, having scarcely 
strength to walk farther; when another soon uddreuid 
me in the same maimer.—JOHNSON. 

* Vide Abb4 Clrard: “Accompli, parfait.** 
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Acoount, Heokoniiig, Bill. 

Account, compounded of oc or ad and 
louxf, signifies to count to a person, or for a 
ining; au account is the thing so counted. 

Keckoningr, from the verb to reekmi, sig- 
nidiS the thing reckoned up. 

Bill, in Saxon hillt in all probability comes 
from the Swedish 6yfa, to build, signifying a 
written contract for building vessels, which in 
German is still called a beilbri^; hence it has 
been employed to express various kinds of 
written documents. These words, which are 
very similar in signification, may frequently 
be substituted for one another 

Account is the generic, the others the specific 
terms : a reckoning suid bill is an account, 
though not always vice versd: account exprossoi 
the .dettiils, with the sum of thorn counted up ; 
reckoning implies the register and notation of 
the things to be reckoned up; bill denotes the 
details, with their particular charges. An 
account should be correct, containing neither 
more nor loss than is proper; a reckoning should 
be explicit, leaving nothing unnoticed as to 
dates and njynes ; a bill should be fair. 

We speak #! keeping au account, of coming 
to a reckoning, of sending .n a bill. Customers 
have an account with their tradespeople; 
masters have a reckoning with their work¬ 
people ; tradesmen send In their bills ut stated 
periods. 

Account, from the extensive use of the terra, 
is applicable to every thing that is note.l 
down ; the particulars of which arc considered 
worthy of notice, individually or collectively ; 
moichants keep their accounts / au account is 
taken ut the Custom House of all that goes in 
and out of the kingdom; an account is taken of 
all transactions, of the weather, of i.atural 
phenomena, and whatever is remarkable. 
Reckoning, as a particular terra, is more partial 
in its use : it is mostly confined to the dealings 
of men with one another ; in which sense it is 
superseded by the preceding term, and now 
serves to express only an e.\planatory enume¬ 
ration, whlcn may bo eiiher verbal or written. 
Rill, as implying someth ug charged or en¬ 
gaged, is used not on’y in a mercantile, but a 
legal sense : hence we speak of a bill of Lidiiig ; 
a bill of parcels ; a bill of exchange; a bill of 
indictment, or a bill in Parliament. 

At many tunes I brought In iny rtccourUt, 

ihem bu/ore you ; you wouhl thiuw them off; 

Adid say you louud them in my houesty. 

SUAKSrEARE. 

Merchant wl h some rudeness demanded a room, and 
r/ofl told that there was a good fire in the next parlour, 
vhlub the coQix>aiiy were aiajiit to leave, being then puy- 
jug their reckoning — J OH.NSON. 

Orduuiry expciiee ought to be limited by a man’s estate, 
and ordoved to the best, that the billt may be less than 
the estimation abroad.—BACON’. 

Account, Narrative, Description. 

Account^ V. Account, reckoning. 

Narrative, from narrate, in in Latin nar- 
ratus, participle of narro or gnaro, which sig¬ 
nifies to make known. ^ 

Description, from describe, in Latin de- 
scribo or de and senbo, signifies to write down. 

Account is the most general of these terms : 
Tvbattver is n«)ted as worthy of remark is an 
^count: narrative is an account narrated: 

an acooant described. Account has 


no reference to the person giving the account; 
a narrative must have a nairator; a description 
must have a desertber. An account may come 
from one or several quarters, or no specified 
quarter; but a narrative and description be¬ 
speak themselves as the production of some 
individual. An account may be the statement 
of a single fact only; a narrative must always 
consist of several connected incidents; a de¬ 
scription, of several unconnected particulars 
retpoeiing some common object. An account 
and a description may be communicated either 
verbally or In writing ; a narrative is mostly 
written. An account may be givtn of political 
events, natural phenomena, and domestic oc- 
cuirences; as the signing of a treaty, tho 
march of an armj% tho death and funeral of an 
individual: a narrative Is mottly personal, 
respecting the adventuics, the travels, the 
dangers, and tbe escapes of some particular 
person: a description does not so much em¬ 
brace occurrenccH, as eharaaters, appearances, 
beauties, defects, and attributes In geuoiHl. 
Accounts from the armies are anxiously looked 
for in time of war: whenever a narrative is 
interesting, it is a speens ut reading OMgejly 
sought after; tbe descriptions which are ^veu 
of the eruptions of volcanoes are calculated 
to awaken a strong degree of curiosi’y. An 
account may be f.dse or troe *, a narrative clear 
or confusea ; a description lively or dull. 

A man of business, in goo<l cotniMuy, who e ves an 
account of his abilities and dispatches, is hardly more 
insupportable UiAu her they call a notable woman.— 
stkble. 

Few narmtivee will, either to men or women, appear 
more incredible than the histones of tlie Ainaxous.— 
Johnson. 

Most readers, I believe, are more charmed with MllUm’e 
detcription of Taradiso than of hell.—AUUfSON. 

Account, V. Sake. 

Accountable, v. Answerable. 

To Accumulate, v. To heap. 

Accurate, Exact, Precise. 

Accurate, in Pi each accurate, Latin ac- 
curatus, participle of acciiro, compounded of 
the inton.sive ac or ad a- d euro to take cure of, 
signifying done with groat i-aro. 

Exact, in French exacte, Latin exactus, 
participle of cxigo to finish or complete, de¬ 
notes the quality of completeness, the absence 
of defect. 

Precise, In French precis, Latin prcecisus, 
p rticiple of prcecUlo to cut by rule, signifies 
iho quality of doing by rule. 

A man is accurate ^ hen he avoids faults; 
exact, when he attends to every miuulia, and 
loaves nothing undone; precise, when he dot's 
it according to a curtain mea.sure. Th.’so 
epithets, therefore, bear a comparative rela- 
Uv*n to each other; exact expresses more than 
accurate, and precise more than exact. An 
account is accurate iii which there is no mis- 
represeririatlon; it is exact when nothing essen¬ 
tial is omitted; it is precise when it containa 
particular details cf time, place, and circum¬ 
stance. 

Accuracy is Indispensable In all our con¬ 
cerns, be they ever so ordinary; exactness Is 
of peculiar Importance in matters of taste ,* 
and In some cases, where great resul s flow 
from trifling causes, the greatest be* 
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cwmes requisite: we may, however, be too 
precite when we dwell on unimportimt pazti- 
oul»rs; but we never can be tt>o accuroUe or 
exact. Hence the epithet j)recisc is sometimes 
taken in the unfavourable sense for affectedly 
exact. An accurate man will save himself 
much trouble ; an exact man will gain himself 
much c»edit; and a precise mm will take 
much pains only t/> render himself ridiculous. 
Young people should strive to do everything 
accurately, which they think worth doing at 
all, and thus they will leai^n to be exacts or 
precite, as occasion may require. 

Accuracy, moreover, conce. ns our mechanical 
labours, and the operations of our senses and 
understandinKS ; exactnets respects our deal¬ 
ings with others; precision is applied to our 
habits and m-inners in society. We write, we 
see, wo think, we judge accurately: we are 
exact in our payments; we are precise in our 
modes of dress. iSome men are very accurate 
in their particular line of businesi*, who are 
not very exact In fulfilling their engagements, 
nor very precise in the hours which they ket-p. 

An eminent artist who wrought up his pictures with 
the neatest accuracy, and gave them all those delicate 
touche* which are apt to please the nicest eye, is repre¬ 
sented as tuning a theorbo.—ADDISON. 

This lady is the most exact economist, without appear¬ 
ing busy.—OONGllF.VE. 

An apparent desire of admiration, a reflection ttpon 
their own merit, and ikpreoUe behaviour in their general 
conduct, ate almost inseparable accidents in beauties.— 
HUUHES. 

An aptness to Jumble things together, wherein can be 
found any likeness, hinders the min d from accurate con¬ 
ceptions of them —LOCKB. 

Angels and spirits, in their several degrees of elevation 
above us, may be endowed wl h more comprelieusive 
faculties; and (on>e of them, perhaps, have perfect and 
exact views of all finite beings that come under their 
consideration — LOCKB. 

A defliiition is the only way whereby the precise mean¬ 
ing of mural words can be known.—LoCKE. 

Accurate, V. Correct. 

Accusation, v. Complaint. 

To Accuse, Charge, Impeach, 
Arraign. 

Accuse, in Latin accuso, compounded of 
ac or od and causa a cause or trial, siguifies to 
bring to trial. 

Chargre, from the word cargo a burden, 
slgDifies to lay on a burden. 

xxnpeach, in French empecher to hinder 
or disturb, compounded of em or in and pes the 
foot, signifles to set one’s foot or one’s self 
against another. 

Arrai^, compounded of ar or ad and 
raign or range, siguifies to range, or set at the 
bar of a tribunal. 

The idea of asserting the guilt of another 
is common to these terii>s. Accuse in the pro¬ 
per sense is applied particularly to crimes, but 
it is also applied to every species of oflence: 
charge may be applied to cHmes, but is used 
more (himmonly for breaches of moral con¬ 
duct : wo accuse a person of murder; we charge 
him with dishonesty. 

Accuse is properly a formal action ; charge is 
an informal action : criminals are accused, and 
their accusation is proved in a court of Judica¬ 
ture to b« true or false; any person may be 
cAarosd, and the charge may be either sub- 
sTantiat d or refuted in the Judgment of a 
th rd person. 


The Countess of Hertford, ilemHiidiug an audience of 
the Queen, laid before her the whole series of his mother’s 
cruelty, exposed the Improbability of an occusarton, by 
which he wui charged with an intent to oooiuiit a murder 
tiat could produce no advant^e.—JOHNSON’S Lirs or 
Savage. 

Nor was this Irregularity the only o^rge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought against him. Having given him a 
collection of valuable ixxiks stamped with tiis own arms, 
he had the mortiflcatlon to see them in a short time ex¬ 
posed for sale.-JOHNbON’S LIFE or RAVAGE. 

Jnipeaxh and airaign are both species of 
accusing: the former in application to states¬ 
men and state concerns, the latter in regard 
to the general conduct or priiiciples; with 
this dinerence, that he who impeaches only 
asserts the guilt, but does not determine it; 
but those who arraign also take upon them¬ 
selves to decide: statesmen are impeached for 
misdemeanours iu the administration of 
government: kings arraign governors of pro¬ 
vinces and subordinate princes, and in this 
manner kings are sometimes arraigned before 
mock tribunals: our Saviour was arraigned 
before Pilate ; and creatures in the madness 
of presumption arraign their Creator. 

ArUtogiton, with revengeful cunning, impeached 
several courtiers and mtiiuates of the tyrant.—CUMBEE- 
LAND. 

O the inexpressible horror that will seixe upon a poor 
sinner, when he stands arraigned at the bar of dlviue 
Justice.—S outh. 

To Accuse, Censure. 

Accuse, V. To accuse, charge. 

Censure, in French censure, in Latin rm- 
sura, is derived from cerutor, a Roman rnagls- 
trato who took cognisance of the morals and 
manners of the citizens, as also of the domestio 
arrangements of the city. It signifies not 
only wie oflace of censor, but, in an extended 
sense, the act of blaming or punishing 
offenders against morality, which formed a 
prominent feature in bis office. 

To accuse is only to assert the guilt of 
another; to censure is to take that guilt for 
granted. 

We accuse only to make known the offence, 
to provoke inquiry; we censure in order to 
inflict a punishment. 

An accusation may be false or true; a cm- 
sure mild or severe. 

It is extremely wrong to accuse another 
without sufficient grounds; but still worse 
to censure him without the most substantial 
grounds. 

Every one is at liberty to accuH another of 
offences which he knows him for a certainty 
to have committed; but none can censure who 
are not authorized by their age or station. 

Mr. Locke accuses those of great negligence who di» 
course of moral things with the leaet ODMuxity in tbs 
terms they make use of.—BUDGKLL. 

If any man measure his words by his heart, and speak 
as he thinks, and do not express more kindness to every 
man than men usually have for any man. he can hardly 
escape the censure of the want of breeding.—TILLOTBOM, 

To Achieve, v. To accomplish. 
Achievement, v. Deed. 

To Acknowledge, Own, Confess, 
Avow. 

Acknowledge, compounded of ao or od 
and knowledge, implies to bring to knowledge, 
to make known. 

Owii| is a familiar figure, signifying to tske 
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to onu’sself. to make one’s own: it is a common 
substitute for eonfe$8. 

Confess, in French fon/esw', Latin eon- 
feuu8, participle of coiiJUtor, compounded cf 
con and fateort signifies to impart to any one. 

Avow, in French avouer, Latin advoveOf 
signifies to vow, or protest to any one. 

Achiotoledgir^ is a simple declaration ; con¬ 
fessing or owning is a specific private commu^ 
nlcition; avowed is a public declaration. We 
acknowledge f<*cts ; confess or own faults; avow 
mi'tivert, opinions, &o. 

We acknowledge In consequence of a ques¬ 
tion ; we confess in consequence of an accusa¬ 
tion ; we o«m In consequence of a charge ; wo 
avow voluntarily. We acknowledge having been 
c •ncemed In a transaction; we confess uur guilt; 
u'e own that a thing is wrong; but we are 
ashamed to avow our motives. Candour leads 
to an acknowledgment ; repentance produces a 
confession; the desire of forgiveness leads 
to owning; generosity or pride occasions an 
avowal 

An acknowledgment of vrYi2A.i9 not demanded 
may be either politic or impolitic according to 
circumstances : a confession dictated merely 
by fear is of avail only In the sight of man ; 
those who are most ready to own tbemselvee 
in an error are not always the first to amend : 
an avowal of the principles which actuate the 
conduct is often the greatest aggravation of 
guilt. 

I mast ncknovUedqe, for my own part, that I take greater 
ulca8\ire in cuiisideriug the works of the creation in their 
iiiintensity tlmn m their minuteness.—ADDISON. 

And now my dear, cried she to me. I will Irtirly otvn 
tiiMt it was I that instructed mygiila to smourage our 
Imidlurd's addresses —GOLDSMITH. 

Spite of herself e'en envy must oon/ets, 

Tiiat I the friendship of the great possess.-FRANCIS. 

Whether bv their settled and avowed scorn of thought* 
less talkers, the Persians were able to difhise to ai.y great 
extent the virtue of taciturnity, we aro hindered by tlie 
distance of those times from being able to discover.— 
Johnson. 

To Acknowledge, V. To recognise. 

To Acquaint, v. To inform. 

Acquaintance, Familiarity, Inti¬ 
macy. 

Acquaintance comes from acquaint, 
which is compounded of the intensive syllable 
ac or ad and quaint, in old French coint, Teut. 
gekanni known, signifying known to one. 

Familiarity comes from familiar, in 
Latin familmris and familia, signifying 
known as one of the family. 

Intimacy, from intimate, in Latin intima- 
tus, participle of intinio to love entirely, from 
iniimus inner roost, signifies known to the 
iiin rmost recesses of the heart. 

These terms mark different degrees of close¬ 
ness in the social Intercourse; acquaintance 
expressing less thaxi. familiarity ; and that less 
than intimacy. 

A slight knowledge of any one constitutes an aevtusfnf- 
artee; to familiar requires an aoquaintane* of some 
standing; fnffmacw snppgoeg such an ae«iMiifiMnos as U 
supported by frleudship.-TKUSLEll. 

Acquaintance springs from occasional inter¬ 
course ; familiarity is produced by a daily 
iiitercourse, which wears off all constraint, 
and banishes all ceremony ; intimacy arises 
merely from frequent intercourse, but 


uoi^served communication. An acquaintants 
will be occasionally a guest; but cne that i« 
on terms of familiarity has easy access to oor 
table; and an intimaXe, likewise, lays claim to 
a share at least of our confidence, An ac^ 
quaintance with a peraon affords but little op- 
portuntiy for knowing his character ; famili¬ 
arity puts us in the way of seeing his foibles, 
rather than his virtues ; but intimacy enables 
us to appreciate bis worth. 

ThoM who are apt to be familiar on a slight acqunint- 
ance, will never acquire any degree of intimacy.— 
TKUSLEB. 

A simple acquaintance is the most desirable 
fooling on which to stand wiih all persons 
however deserving. If it have not the plea¬ 
sures of familiarity or intiniaey, it can claim 
the privilege of being exempted from thar 
pains. “ Too mueh/awiliarify,” according to 
the old proverb, “ breeds contempt.” The 
unilcensed freedom ««h ch commonly attends 
familiarity affords but too ample scope for the 
indulgence of the selfish and unumiable pas¬ 
sions. Intimacies begun in love often end in 
hatred, as ill-cbosen friends commonly become 
the bitterest enemies. A man may have a 
thousand acquaintance, and not one whom he 
should make his intimate. 

Aequnintanee grow; th' aeguaintance they improve 

To fneodship; friendship ripen’d into love.—KUSDUf. 

That familiarity produces neglect biu been long ob¬ 
served —JOHNSON. 

The intimacy between the father of Eugenio and 
Agrestis produced a tender friendship between bis sisiei 
and Amelia.—UAWKKsWuK’iH. 

An (uguaintance is a being who meets us with a smile 
and salute, who tells us with the same breath that he ia 
glad and sorry for tlie most trivial good and ill that befalls 
us.-HAWKEUWOKTH. 

HU familiart were hU entire friends, and could have 
no interested views in courting hU ac««a<ntonce.— 
STRELE. 

At an entertainment given by rislstratas to some of 
his itttimatee, Tliraslppus took some occasion, not re¬ 
corded, to break out luio the most violent abuae.—A.UM- 
BERLAMD. 

These terms may be applied to things as 
well as persons, iu which case they bear a 
similar analogy. An acquaintance with a sub¬ 
ject is opposed to entire ignorance upon it; 
familiarity with It is the consequence of fre¬ 
quent repetition; and intimacy of a steady 
and thorough research. In our intercourse 
with the world we become daily acquainted 
with froth subjects to engage our attention. 
Some men h.ive by extraordinary diligence 
acquired a considerable familiarity with more 
than one language and science ; but few, If 
any, can boast of having possessed an intimate 
acquaintance with all the particulars of even 
one linguago or science. When we can trans¬ 
late the authors of any foreign language we 
may claim an acquaintance with it; when we 
Can speak, or write it freely, we may be said 
to bo familiar with it; but an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance comprehends a thorough critic^ 
intimacy with ail the niceties and subtleties of 
its structure. 

With Homer's keroee we hare more than htstorlca 
aeguaintance: we aro made intimate with their liabite 
and mannen.—CUMBERLAND. 

The frequency of envy makee it eo /amWar, that H 
eeofapM our notice.—JOBNSON. 

To Aoquiesoo, v. To accede 
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To AoqiUre, Obtain, Gain, Win, 
Earn. 

Acquire) in French acquirer^ Latin ac- 
fuiro, u compounded of ac or ad and quceto 
to seek, signifying to seek or get to one's self. 

Obtain, in French obleniTf Latin obtijieo, is 
compounded of ob and teneo to hold, siraifying 
to lay bold or seour.a wittiin one's reach. 

Gain and win are derived from the same 
“'^‘urce ; namely, the French gagner^ German 
i,etx>i»nea, Saxnn winnen, from the Latin vinco, 
CJreek icatpo/xat or yiiccii to conquer, signifying 
to get the mastery over, to got into one’s pos¬ 
session. 

Earn comes from tho Saxon ihardan, 
Q&tvaaxi emdien, Friej-J mdish arnon t) reap, 
•which is connected with the Greek apwfxai to 
take or get. 

The idea of getting is common to those terms, 
but the circumstances of the action vary. Wo 
acquire by oiir own efforts ; we obtain by the 
efforts of others as well as ourselves ; wo gain or 
win by striving ; we earn by labour Tj-lents and 
industry aie requisite for acquiring ; what wo 
acquire comes gradually to us m consequence 
of the regular exercise of our abilities ; in this 
manner know edge, honour, and reputation 
ai e acquired. Things are obtained by all means, 
honest (*r dishonest; whatever cornea into our 
possession agreeable to our wishes is obta ined: 
favours and requests are always obtained. 
Fortune assists in both gaining and winntng, 
but particularly hi the latter case : a subsis¬ 
tence, a superiority, a victory or btttle, is 
gained : a game or a jirize in the lottery is 
won. A good constiluLion and full employ¬ 
ment are all that is necessary for earning a 
livelihood. Fortunes ai’O acquired rafter a 
course of ye 'ra ; they are obtained by inherit¬ 
ance, or gained Intrude; they are sometimes 
won at the g.aming table, but seldom earned. 

What Is acquired is solid, and produces 
lasting benefit: what is obtained may often be 
injurious to one’s health, one’s iutere.st, or 
one’s morahs : ^\hat is gained or won is oft-n 
only a paiti.il advantage, and transitorv In 
its nature ; it is gained or won only to be lost: 
what is earned serves only to supply tho ne¬ 
cessity of the moment; it is hardly got and 
quickly 8i)ont. Scholars acquire learning, 
obtain rewards, gain applause, and win prizes, 
which are often hardly earned by the loss of 
health. 

It Is Sallust’s remark upon Cato, that theleeshe covotocl 
glory, the more he acquired it.—ADDISON. 

Were aotthis desire of lame very strong, the dlfBcultjr 
of obtaininff it, aud the danger of losing it when ohtainad, 
would be suifioient to deter a mau from so I’aiu a puisuit. 
—ADDISON. 

he whose mind is engaged by the acquisition or im¬ 
provement of a fortune, not only esoaiies the insipidity of 
iudillhreuce and the tediousness of inactivity, but coins 
enjoyments wholly unknown to those who li\e lazily on 
the toils of others.—JOHNSON. 

Where tho danger ends, the hero cea.ies; when he has 
won an empre, or gained hJs mistress, the rest of his 
story is not worth relating.—STKKiJt. 

An honest man may freely take his own ; 

Tho goat was mine, by singing fairly won.—DRYDEN. 

They who have earned their fortune by a lalK)rioU8 aud 
Industrious life are uaturiilly tenacious of 'what Utoy liayo 
pololully aCt^uired.-BLAllU 

To Acquire, Attain. 

Acquire, v. To acquire, obtain. 
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Attain, in Latin attineo, is compounded of 
ab or ad and teneo to hold, signifying to rest at 
a thing. 

To acquire is a progressive and permanent 
action; to attain is a perfect aud lluisbing 
action: we always go oa acquiring; but wo 
stop when we have attained. What i.s acquired 
is something got into the x> 086 ession ; what is 
attained is the point arrived at. We acquire a 
language; we attain to a certain degree of 
perfection. 

By abilities and j^raeverance we may 
acquire a considerabie fluency in siioaking 
several langU’iges ; but wo can scarcely expect 
to attain to the perfection of a native in any 
foreign language. Ordinary powers c-^upled 
■with diligence will enable a person to acquire 
whatever is useful but we c nuot attain to 
superiority without exttaordinnry tilcnts and 
determined perseverance. Acquirements are 
always serviceable ; attamnienU always credit¬ 
able. 

A gculus is never to be acifuired by art, but is the gift 
of uuturc.—GAY. 

Iiiuulrlefi after happiness, and rules for attaining it, 
are nut so necessary and useful niaiikiiid as the arts of 
cunsolallun, aud supporting one’s self under ultlietlon.— 
bilKPllAKD. 

Acquirement, Acquisition. 

Two abstract nouns, from the same verb, 
denoting the thing acquired. 

Acquirement implies tue thiiij^ acqui ed 
for and by ourselves; acquisition, that 
which Is acquired for ano^or, or to the ad- 
vantagti of another. 

People can expect to make but slender ac- 
quiretnents without a considerable share of 
industry; and in such case they will bo no 
acquisition to the community to which they 
have attached themselves. 

Acquirement respects rathtr the exertions 
employed; acquisition tho benefit or g.iiu 
accruing. To learn a 1 u.guage is an acquire¬ 
ment ; to gain a class or a degree, an acquisi¬ 
tion. The acquirements of literature f-ir exceed 
in value tho acquisitions of fortune. 

Hen of the gro.^test a;-plication and nctTiiirements can 
look back uix)u many vacant spaces and neglected parts 
of time.—H ughes 

To me, who have taken pains to look at beauty, ab¬ 
stracted from the consideration of its being an o jeot of 
desire; at power only as it sits upon another without any 
bop-s of partaking any share of it; at visdoin and cai>a- 
city without any pretension to rival or envy iis acvulsi- 
tions: the world Is not only a mere scene, but a pleasant 
OUe.—STEELE. 

Acquisition, v. Acquirement. 

To Acquit, To absolve. 

Acrimony, Tartness, Asperity, 
Harshness. 

These epithets are figuratively emplo'^od to 
denote sharp’^ess of feeling corresponding to 
the quality in natural bodies. 

Acrimony, in Ijatin acrimonia, from acer 
sharp, is the characteristic of garlic, mustard 
and pepper, that is, a biting sharpne.as. 

Tartness, from tart, 18 not impn bablj 
derived from tartar, the qudltty of which it In 
some degree resembles ; It Is a high dogroo of 
acid peculiar to vinegar. 

Asperity, in Latin asperitas. from asper, 
and the Greek aovipog fallow, without culture 
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and without fruit, signifying land that la too 
hard and rough to be tilled. 

HarshneBS, from harth, in German and 
Teutonic htrbet herbiieh, Swedish kerb, I.atin 
werbm, denotes the sharp rough taste of un¬ 
ripe fruit. 

A quick tense produces acrimony: it is too 
frequent among disputants, who embitter 
each other’s fetliugs. An acute sensibility 
coupled with quickness of intellect produces 
tartneet: it is too frequent among females. 
Aerivionp is a transient feeling that discovers 
itMclf by the words; tartneae is an habitual 
irritability that mingles itself with the tone 
and looks. An acrimonioM reply frequently 
gives rise to much ill-will; a tart reply is often 
treated with indifferenoe, as iudioative of the 
natural temper, rather than of any unfriendly 
feeling. 

Agperity and harahneae respect one’s con¬ 
duct to inferiors ; th-i latter expresses a strong 
degree of the former. Aaperity is opposed to 
mildness and forbearance; ^arahneaa to kind¬ 
ness. A reproof is conveyed with aaperity, 
when the words and looks convey strong dis¬ 
pleasure ; a treament is harak when it wounds 
the feelings, and does violence to the aflfoc- 
tlons. Mistresses sometimes chide their ser¬ 
vants with aaperity: parents deal harshly with 
their children. 

The geniut even when he endeavours only to entertain 
or instruct, yet suffers persecution from inuumerublo 
crlticka, whose acriniotiu Is excited merely by the pain of 
seeing others pleased.— JOHNSOK. 

Cowley seems to have possessed the power of writing 
ttvsily beyond any other of our poets, yet his pursuit of 
remote thoughts led him often Into harthneu of expres¬ 
sion —JOHNSON. 

The nakedness and aaperity of the wlntery world always 
fills the beholder with pensive and profound astonisu- 
ment.—J ohnson. 

They cannot be too sweet for the king’s tarfneM.— 
BHAKSrfiAKX. 

To Act, do. 

Act, in Latin actua, from ago to direct, 
signifies the putting iu motion. 

JUo, in Gorman thun, c;>mes probably from 
the Greek 6ea>ai to put, signifying to dispose, 
put in order, or bring to pass. 

We act whenever we do any thing ; but we 
may act without doing any thing. The first 
of these words is intransitive, and the sec md 
transitive: we do not act a thing, but wo 
al«rays do a thing. The first approaches 
nearest to ihe idea of move ; it is properly the 
exertion of power corporeal or mentnl: the 
second is closely allied to effect: it is the pro¬ 
ducing an effect by such an exertion. They 
act very unwhely who attempt to do more 
than their abrities will enable them to com¬ 
plete : whatever wo do, let us be careful to act 
considerately. 

Ws havs made this a maxim, "That a man who Is 
commonly called good-natured is hmliy to he thanked 
for what he because hrilf that u acted .about him 
« *>»*• rather by his sufferance than approkatiou."— 


Action, Act, Deed. 

Tho words action, act, and deed, though de¬ 
rived frotn the preceding verbs, have an 
Obvious distinction in their meaning. 

Action, in Frerch action, Latin actio, 
•ignlnea doing. 


Act, in French aete, lAtin actum, denotes 
the thing done; the former implies a process : 
the latter a result. 

We mark the degrees of action’^ which indi¬ 
cate energy; we mark the number of acta 
which may serve to designate a habit or 
character: we tpeak of a lively, vehement, or 
impetuous action; a man of action, in distinc¬ 
tion from a mere talker or an idler; whatever 
rests without influence or movement has lost 
its action,; we speak of many acta of a parti¬ 
cular kind; we call him a fool who commits 
continued acta cf folly; aurt h^m a niggard 
who commits nothing but acta of meanness. 

Action is a continued exertion of power: act 
Is a single exertion of powerthe physical 
movement; the slmp’e acting. Our actlona 
are our works in the strict sense of the word ; 
our acta are the operations of our faculties. 
The character of a man must be judged by Lis 
actions ; tbd merit of actions depends on the 
motives that give rise to them : the act of 
speaking is peculiar to man; but the acta of 
walking, running, eating, dtc., are common to 
all animals. 

Actions may be considered either singly or 
collectively; acta aie regaided only inmvi- 
dually and fpecifically: we speak of all a 
man’s actions, but not of all his aefa/ we say a 
go«jd action, a virtuous action, a chdSitable 
action ; but an act, not an action of goodness, 
an aci! of virtue, an act of faith, an act of 
charity, and the like. It is a good action to 
conceal the faults of our utighbours; but a 
rax-e act of charity among men. Many noble 
actions are done in private, the consciousno-^s 
of which Is the only reward of the doer ; the 
wisest of men may occasionally commit acta 
of folly, which are not imputable to their 
general character. Nothing can be a greater 
act of imprudence than not tc take an occa¬ 
sional review of our past actions. 

Action t is a term applied to whatever Is 
done in general; act to mat which is remark¬ 
able or that requires to be distin^ui^ed. The 
sentiments of the heart ar>‘ easier to be di.s- 
covered by one's actions, than by one’s words : 
it is an heroic ori to forgive our enemy, when 
we are ii^ a condition to be revenged on 
him. The good man Is cautious in all his 
actions to avoid even the appearance of evU : 
a great prince is anxious to mark every 
year by some distinguished act of wisdom or 
virtue. 

Act and deed are both employed for what is 
remarkable; but act denotes only one single 
thing done; deed Implies some complicated 
performtonce, something achieved : we display 
but one quality or power in performing an 
act; we display many, both physical aixd 
mental, in performing a deed, A prince dn- 
tinguishes himself by acta ot mercy ; the com¬ 
mander of an army by martial deeds. Acta of 
disobedience in youth frequently lead to the 
perpetration of the foulest deeds In more 
advanced life. 

Many of tlioM actions which ara apt to prooure fauio 
an »ut 111 tiioir uatura oonducive to oar ultuuato hk.ppi- 
new.—ADDISON. 

I de*Jra that tha aama rule may b* extended to the 
whole hataiilty of heathen gods; It being my il«»ti^n to 


• Ronbftud; ** Acte, action.'* 
t Qlxard; " Action, acte.** 
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oondeuin cveiy poem to the flemes, in which Jupiter 
thiuulere or exercise* Miy act oi authority which due* uut 
belong to him.—ADDIsoft. 

All with united force combine to drive 
The iaey drones from the Uborlous hive; 

With envy stung they view each other** deed* , 

With diligence ^e Ingrant workproueeds,—DBYDSK. 

potion, Gesture, Gesticulation, 
Posture, Attitude. 

Action, V. To act. 

Gesture, ia French geste^ Latin gettus, 
p .rticiple of gero to carry one's self, signifies 
the manner of carr^iiig one's body. 

Gesticulation, in Latin gesticulatio comes 
from geahculor to make many gestures. 

Posture, in French poefure, Latin ^osifura 
a position, comes from poaitus, participle of 
pono, signifying the manner of placing one's 
self. 

Attitude, in French attitude, Italian atti- 
tudine, Is changed from aptitude, signifying a 
propriety as to disposition. 

All these terms are applied to the state of 
the body ; the former three indicating a state 
of motion ; the latter two a state of rest. 
Action respects the movements of the body 
ingeneial; geature is an action Indicative of 
some particular state of mind; geaticulation is 
a species of artificial gesture. Raising the arm 
Is an action : bowing Is a gesture. 

Actions may be ungraceful; gestures inde¬ 
cent. A suitable action sometimes gives great 
force to the words that are uttered ; gestures 
often supply the place of language between 
people of different nations. Actions churac- 
terize a man us vulgar or well-bred; gestures 
mark the temper of the mind. There are 
many actions which it is the object of educa¬ 
tion to prevent from growing into habits: 
sava^ express the vehement {)assions of the 
mind by vehement gestures on every occasion, 
even in their amusements. An extravagant 
or unnatural gesture is termed a gesticulation ; 
a sycophant, who wishes to cringe into favour 
with the great, deals largely In gesticulation to 
mark his devotion; a bimoon who attempts to 
imitate the gestures of another will use gesticu¬ 
lation : and the monkey who apes the actions 
of human beings does so by means of gesticu¬ 
lations. 

Posture* is a mode of placing the body more 
or less differing from the ordinary habits; 
attitude is the manner of keeping the body 
more or less suitable to the existing circum¬ 
stances. A posture, however convenient is 
never assumed without exertion; it is there¬ 
fore willingly changed: an attitude, though 
not usual, is still according to the nature 
of things; it is therefore readily pre¬ 
served. A posture is singular; it has some¬ 
thing in it which departs from the ordinary 
carriage of the body, and m ikes it rem^^rk- 
able: an attitude is striking; it is the natural 
expression of character or impression. A 
brave man will put himself Into a posture of 
riefence, without assuming an attitude of de- 
fiince. 

btrange and forced positions of the body are 
termed postures : noble, agreeable, and expres¬ 
sive forms of carriage, are call^ attitudes: 
mountebanks and clowns put themselves Into 

• Soabaad; ** Fosture. atUtnd*,*’ 


ridiculous postures in order to excite laughter; 
actors assume graceful altitudes to represent 
their characters. Postures are to the body 
what grimaoes are to the face; attitudes are 
to the body what air is to the figure : he who in 
attempting to walk assumes the attitude of a 
dancer, puts himself into a ridiculous posture ; 
a grac^ul and elegant attitude in dancing be¬ 
comes an affected and laughable posture in 
another case. 

Postures are sometimes usefully employed in 
st>tge dancing; attitudes are necessarily em¬ 
ployed by painters, sculptors, dancing masters, 
and other artists. Posture is said ot the whole 
body : the rest, of particular limbs or parts. 
Attitude and posture are figuratively applied to 
other objects besides the body; armits assume 
a roeoaoing attitude: in a critical posture of 
affairs, extraordinary skill is required on the 
part of the government. 

Cicero conclude* hi* ceiehtsted book * de Orstore ’ with 
»oina preceot* for pronuncuition mkI actwn, without 
which part he afUrniB that the be*t orator iu the woxid 
can never succeed.—HUUUES. 

Our best acton »re aouiewhat at a loss to nipport them- 
eelvea with proper gtuture, as they move froxu auy con¬ 
siderable distance to the front of the stage.—STEKLE. 

Neither the Judge* of our laws, nor the representatives 
of the p^ple. would be mnou aflected by laboured 
fftnticulation, or believe any man Uie more, because he 
rolled his eyes, or puflbd his cheeks_JOHNSON. 

Falsehood in a short time found by experienoe that her 
superiority consisted only in the celerity of her course, 
and the change of her posture.—JOHNSON. 

When I entered his room, he was sitting in a contem¬ 
plative poitura, with his eyea Axed upon the ground; 
after he bad continued in his reverie near a quarter of an 
hour, he rose up and seemed by his g«tturet to take leave 
of some invisible guest.—HAWKESW'OBTH. 

Falsehood alwaj-s eiideavourod to copy the mien and 
attitude* of truth. —J oil N bON. 

Action, Agency, Operation. 

Action, V. To act. 

Agrenoy, c. To act. 

Operation, in Latin operatio, from opera 
labour and opus need, signifies the work that 
is needfuL 

Action is the effect, agency the esuso. 
Action is inherent in the subject; agency 
is something exterior; it is. in fact, putting 
a thing into ou;fum; in this manner the whole 
world is in action through the agency ot the 
Divine Bt ing Operation is action for a specific 
end and according to a rule; as the operation 
of nature in the wticle of vegetation. 

It is bstter, therefore, that the earth should move about 
its own centre, and make those useful vicissitude* of 
night and day, than expose always the same side to the 
action of the sun.—BKNTLFY. 

A tew *<lvances there are in the following paper* tend¬ 
ing to assert the superintendence and agency ot Provi¬ 
dence in the natural world,—WOODWARD. 

The tree whoso operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill. shun thou to taste. 

MILTON. 

Aotiye, Diligent, Industrious, As¬ 
siduous, Laborious. 

Active, from the verb to act, implies a 
propensity to net, to be doing something 
without reg’ird to the nature of the object. 

Diligrent, in French diligent, Latin dili¬ 
gent. participle of dUigo, to choose or like, 
implies an attachment to an object, and ooa»* 
tequeut httcjition to it. 

Industrious, in Frmch industricuJSi 
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Latin induitriia, 1 a probably changed fr^m 
endo$iruu9, that it €7tdo or intro within, and 
tttruo to build, make, or do, signilying an 
iiiward or thorough inclination to bo engaged 
in some aeiiuua iwork. 

Assiduous, in French assidUy in Latin 
assiduus, is compounded of as or ad, and 
siduvA from sedeo to fcit, aignifying to ait close 
to a thing. 

liSborious, in French laborieux, Latin 
lal/oriosits, from labor, imfilies belongitig to 
labour, or the inclination to labour. 

We are active if we are only ready to exert 
our power*, whether to any end or not. We 
are diligent when we are active for some 
Specific end. We are industrious when no 
time ia left unemployed In some aerious 

f mrauit. We are assiduous if we do not 
eave a thing until it ia finished. We are 
laborious when the bodily or mental powers 
are regularly employed in some hard Ubour. 

A man may be active without being diligent, 
siiice be may employ himself in wiiat la of no 
importance; but ho c»»n scarcely be diligent 
without being active, eince diligence supposes 
some degree of activity in one’s application to 
a UMefui object. A man may be diligent with¬ 
out being industrious, for he may diligently 
employ hiniself about a particular favourite 
Dbject without employing himself constantly 
In the same way; and he may be indysirious 
without being diligent, since diligence implies 
a free exercise of the mental as well as 
corporeal powers, but industry applies prin¬ 
cipally to manual labour. Activity and dili- 

S ence are therefore commonly the pioperty of 
>ely or strong minds, but industry may be 
associated with moderate talent«. A man 
may be diligent without being assiduous ; but 
he cannot be assiduous without being diligent, 
for assiduity is a sort of persevering diligence. 
A man may be industrious, without being 
laborious, but not vice versd ; for laboriousness 
is a severer kiiid of industry. 

The active man is never ea^y without an 
employment; the diligent man is contented 
with the em^oyment he has ; the industrious 
man g^es from one employment to the other; 
the assiduous man seeks to attain the end of 
his rmployraent; the laborious man spares ro 
pains or labour in following his employment. 

Activity is of gt eat importance for those who 
have the ma'iagemeut of public concerns: 
diligence in busmers contributes greatly to 
success; industry is of great value in obtain¬ 
ing a livelihood: without cuiiduity no ad¬ 
vances can be made in science or literature; 
and without laborious exertions, considerable 
attainments are not to be expected in many 
literary pursuits. 

Active minds set on foot inquiries to which 
the industi'ious, by assiduous application, and 
diligent if not laborious researw, often afloj^ 
satisfactory answers. 


Providence has made the hnmsa eonl an aotips beins. 
—JOHNSON, 

A oanstantand nnfalluis oiiedlence Is above the reach 
of terrMtrlal dWtifenee.—J ohnson. 

U 1^ beeu obeened by writers of morsUty, that In 
order t o.qmeken.hmnsai industry, Providence hae eo oon- 
trlv^ tl^ out food le not to M proourod wlthont 
mocb pains and labour.—ADDISON. 

11 ever a cure is performed on a patient, where qnadcs 
aro couveiiied, they uan daiu nu greater share tu it thaa 


Virgil’s lapis in the curing of .iBueas; be tried hU skill, 
wse very lusiduous about tha wound, and indeed was tb* 
only visible means that relieved the hero; bnt the poet 
assures us it was the particular aeeietanre of a deity tliat 
speeded the eperation.—PXABCA 
It we look into the brute creation, we find all ita iudl> 
viduals engaged in a painful and laborious way of life 
to proo\vre a necessary subsistence for themselves.— 
ADDISON. 


Active, Brisk, Agile, Nimble. 


Active* V. Active, diligent. 

Brisk h&a a common origin with fresh, 
which is In fcJaxou fei'sh, Dutch frisch or bersk, 
D&niuh frisk, ftrsk, Ac. 

Agile, in Latin ogiZis, comes from tha 
same verb as active, signifying a fitness, a 
readiness to act or move. 

Nimble, is probably derived from the 
Saxou nenien to take, implying a fitness 
or capacity to take any thing by a celerity 
of movement. 


Activity respects one’s transactions ; brisk¬ 
ness, one's sports : men are active in c. rrying 
on business ; children are brisk in their play. 
Agility refers to the light, ar d easy carriage of 
the body in springing; mmbUness to its quick 
and gliding movements in running. A rope 
dancer is agile ; a female moves nimbly. 

AcHvity results from ardour of mind ; bi’isk- 
ness from vivacity of feeling: agility is pro¬ 
duced by co^roal vigour, and habitual strong 
exertion; nimbleness results fiom an habituiu 


effort to move lightly. 


There is not a more iwinful action of tlie mind than 
iuveiitiou, yet in dreams it works with that ease and 
aefivify, that we are not seusihle when the faculty is em¬ 
ployed.—A ddison. 

I made my next application to a widow, and attacked 
her BO britkly that 1 thought myself within a fortmeht of 
hec.-BUDOKU.. 


When the Prince touched his stirrup, and was going to 
speak, the officer, wltli an lucrediiile agility, thiew him- 
seif on the earth and kicsed his fcet.>-bX£XJUS. 

O friends, 1 hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way.—UlhTON. 


Active, Busy, Officious. 

Active^ V. Active, diligent. 

Busy, in Saxon gebysgod, from bisgiem. 
hesehafftigt, from beschafltigen to occupy, and 
schaffen to make or do, implies a propensity t^ 
be occupied. 

Officious, in French officieux, Latin of^~ 
ciosus, from ofUcium duty or service, tdgmhea 
a propensity to perform some servioe or office. 

Active respects the habit or disposition of the 
mind ; bu^ and o^icious, either the disposition 
of the mind, or the empAoyment of the mo¬ 
ment: the former regards every species of 
employment; the latter only particular kinds 
of employment. An active person is ever 
ready to be employed; a person is busy, when 
he is actually employed in any object; be Is 
officious, when he is employed for others. 

Active is always taken in a good, or at least 
an indifferent sens< ; it is opposed to IseyT 
busy, as it respects occupation, is mostly in a 
go( d sense; it is opposed to being at leisure ; 
as it respects disposition, it is always in a bad 
sense; officious is never taken in a good sense 4 ,,^ 
it imi^es being busy without discretion. To 
an active disposition, nothing is more irksome 
than iuactiin ; but it is not concerned to in- 
quiic into the utility of tbe action. It is better 
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for a person to be bu»y thau quite unemployed; 
but a hvsii person will employ himself about 
th<'- concernH of others, when he has none of 
his own sufficiently important to engage his 
attention: au officious person is as unfortunate 
as be is troublesome; when he strives to serve 
he has the misfortune to annoy. 

The pursuit* of the active part of mankind are either 
in the paths of religion aud virtue, or, o'l tlia otlier hand, 
in the road* to w^th, honour, or pleMure*.—AUDISOS. 

We eoe multitude* fttwy in the pursuit of riche* at the 
expense of wlsdomaml virtue.—JOHNSON. 

The air-pump, the barometer, the ouadraiit, and the 
like inventions, were thrown out to those bu»y spirits 
(rwliticiaus), as tubs and barrel* are to a whale, tliat he 
may let the ship sail on without disturbance.—ADDISON. 

I was forced to quit my first lodgings by reason of an 
offlciout landlady, that would be asking me every morn¬ 
ing how 1 had slept.—ADDISON. 

Actor, Agent. 

Tliese terms vary according to the different 
senses of the verb from which they are drawn. 

Actor Is used for one who act^ a part, or 
who represents the actions and chsractors of 
others, whether real or feigned. Agrent is 
said of those who simply act for or in the 
stead of another. 

Actors require the power of imitating actions; 
agents the power of performing them. Actors 
serve for tiie diversion of others; agents are 
employed for the benefit of others. 

Of all the patriarchal histories, that of Joseph and 
liio brethren is the most remarkable, for the characters 
of the actors, and the instruc ive nature of the events.— 
JhLAIR. 

I expect that no pagan a^ent shall be introduced into 
the poem, or any font related which a nj.au cannot give 
credit to with a good conscience —ADDISON. 

Actor, Player. 

The Actor and Player both perform on 
a stage ; but the former is said in relation to 
the part that is acted, the Utter to the pro¬ 
fession that is followed. We may be actors 
o-’casionally without being players profession¬ 
ally, but wo may be pfayera without deserving 
the name of actors. Those who personate char¬ 
acters for their amusement are actors but not 
players: those who do the same for a livelihood 
are players a,8 well as actors ; hence we speak 
of a company of playet's, not actors. So like¬ 
wise in the figurative sense, whoever acta a 
part real or ficUdous, that is, on the stage of 
life, or the stage of a theatre, is an actor ; but 
be only is a player who performs the fictitious 
part; hence the former is taken* in a bad or 
good sense, according to circumstances ; but 
the player is always taken in a less favourable 
sense, from the artificiality which attaches to 
his profession. 

Clooro is known to have been the intimate friend of 
Roscius the actor.—HUGHES, 

Our orators (says Cicero) are as it were the actors of 
truth Itself; aud the players the imitators of truth.- 
HUGHES. 

* All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely ptayers. 

SHAKSPEARX. 

Actual, Real, Positive. 

Actual, In French aetuel, Latin actualist 
from actio a deed, signifies belonging to the 
thing done. 

• Vide eiiMd; “ Aoteor, oomedlea.’* 


Beal, in French reel, Latin realis, from rei, 
si^lfies belong!^ to the thing as it is. 

Positive, in French post <i/, Latin positivus, 
from potto to place or fix, signifies the stato or 
quality of being fixed, established. 

What is actual has proof of its existence 
within itself, and may be exposed to the eye ; 
what is real may be satisfactorily proved to 
exist; and what is positive precludes the 
necessity of a proof. Actual is opposed to the 
supposititious, conceived or repoited ; real to 
the feigned, imagiuaiy ; positive to the uncer¬ 
tain, doubtfuL 

Whatever is the condition of a thing for the 
time being is the actual condition ; sorrows 
are real which flow from a substantial cause ; 
proofs .aro positive which leave tho mind in no 
uncertainty. The actual state of a nation 
is not to be asceitained by individual instances 
of poverty or the reverse ; there are but few, 
if any, real objects of < omptusioii among com¬ 
mon beggars; many positive facts have bee i 
related of the deception which they have prac¬ 
tised. By an actual survey of human life we 
are alone enabled to form ju^t opinions of man¬ 
kind ; it is but too frequent for men to dihgui«e 
their I'eal sentiments, although it is not always 
possible to obtain posif 110 evidence of their in¬ 
sincerity. 

Tlie very notion of any duration being post Implies 
that It was once present; fj)r the Idea of being onc^ pre¬ 
sent 18 actually luoludeil m the idea of its being past.— 
ADDISON. 

We may and do converse with Gk>d in person really, and 
to all the purpose* of gmng and receiving thougii not 
Vlsibly.-SOUTH. 

DissJinulstion is taken for a man's positively professing 
hiiusell to be whut he is not.—SOUTH. 


To Actuate, Impel, Induce. 

Actuate* fr^m the Latin actum an action, 
implies to call into action. 

impel, in Latin impello, is compounded of 
in towards, and pello to drive, signifying to 
drive towards an object. 

Induce, in Latin induce, is compounded of 
n and duco, signifying to lead into an object. 

One is actuated by motives, impelled by pas¬ 
sions, and induced by reas m or inclination. 

Whatever actuates is the result of reflection; 
it is a steady and fixed principle: whatever 
impels is momentary and vehement, and 
often precludes refitction ; w>-atevor induces 
is not vehement, though often momentary. 

We seldom repent of the thing t'» which we 
BTG actuated; as the principle, whether good 
or bad, is not liable to change: but we may 
frequently be impelled to measures which caut-e 
serious repentance : the thing to which we are 
induced is seldom of sufficient importance to 
call for repentance. 

Revenge actuates men to commit the most 
horrid deeds ; anger impels them to the most 
imprudent actions ; phlegmatic people are not 
easily induced to take any one measure in pro. 
ference to another. 

It is obswred by Cicero, that men of the greatest mid 
the most, shining iMurts ore most actuated by ambltloQ.-* 
ADDISON. 

When Tooth impeWd him. end when love inspir'd. 
The tisteuing aymphi bis Doric lays admir’d. 

SIR WM, J05BS, 

/fiduoMi hr snob example* some have Unght 

That bees have portions of etherool thought.—DRYDEK. 
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Acute, Keen, Shrewd. 

Aout6) in French aeute, Latin acuiut, from 
acw a needle, sl^ifies the quality of sharpne^ 
and pointednefjfl peculiar to a needle. 

Keen, in Saxon cene, probably comes from 
midan to cut; signifying the quality of being 
able to out. * 

Shrewd, probably from the Teutonic 6 m- 
chreyen to enchant, signifies inspired or en¬ 
dowed with a strong portion of intuitive In- 

telloct. 

In the natural sense, a fitness to pierce is 
predominant in the word CLCtUe: and that of 
cutting, or a fitness for cutting, in the word 
Jcetn. Ihe same difference is observable in 
their figurative acceptation. 

An acute understanding is quick at discover¬ 
ing truth in the midst of falsehood; it fixes 
itself on a single point with wonderful celerity. 
A keen, understanding cuts or removes away 
the artificial veil under which the truth lies 
hidden from the view. A shrewd imderstand- 
ing is rather quick at discovering new truths, 
than at distinguishing truth from falsehood. 

Acuteness is requisite in siieeulative and ab¬ 
struse discussions ; keenness in penetrating 
characters and springs of action ; skreiedness 
in eliciting remarks and new ideas. The acute 
roan detects errors, aud the keen man false¬ 
hoods ; the shretod man exposes follies. Argu¬ 
ments may l>e acute, reproaches keen, and re¬ 
plies or retorts shrewd, A polemic, or a lawyer, 
must be acute, a satirist keen, and a wit shrewd. 

His acutmm was most emlneotly siguallzed at the 
raasqueraUe, where he discovered hU acquaintance 
through their dlsgulsea with such wonderful facility.^ 
JOHNSON. 

The village songs and festivities of Bacchus gave a 
scope to the wildest extrava^noies of muuimery and 
gniuace, mixed with coarse but Aesn raillery.—CUMBKK- 
L.AND. 

You statesmen are so shrewd In forming schemes! 

JEFFRET. 

Acute, V. Sharp. 

Acuteness, v. Penetration, 

Adage, v. Axiom. 

To Adapt, V. To Jit 

To Add, Join, Unite, Coalesce. 

Add, in Latin addo, compounded of ad and 
do, signifies to put to an object. 

Join, in French joindre, Latin junfjo. comes 
from jugum a yoke, and tho Greek to 
yoke, signifying to bring into close contact. 

Unite, in Latin unitus, participle of unio, 
from unus one, implies to make into one. 

Coalesce, in Latin coalesco, compounded 
of CO or con, and alesco for cresco, signifies to 
grow or form one’s self together. 

Wo add by affixing a part of one thing to 
another, so as to make one whole; we join 
by attaching one whole to another, so that 
they may adnere in part; wo unite by putting 
one thing to another, so that all their parts 
may adhere to each other; things coalesce by 
coming into an entire cohesion of all their 
parta 

Adding is either a corporeal or spiritual 
action; j^ning is mostly said of corp.real ob- 

We odd a wing to a heuio by s mechanioalpro- 


COBB, or we add quantities together by calcu¬ 
lation ; we join two houses together, or two 
armies, by placing them on the same spot: 
people ore united who are bound to each other 
by similarity of opinion or sentiment: parties 
coalesce when they agree to lay aside their 
leading distinctions of opinion, so as to co¬ 
operate. 

Nothing can bo added without some agent 
to perform the act of adding: but things mav 
be joined by casually coming in contact; and 
things will unite of themselves which have an 
aptitude to accordance; coalition is that species 
of union which arises mostly from external 
agency. The addition of quantities produces 
vast sums; the juncti07t of streams forma great 
rivers ; the union of families or states consti¬ 
tutes their principal strength ; by tbe coalition 
of sounds diphthongs are formed. Bodies are 
enlarged by the addition of other bodies ; 
people are sometimes jomed in matrimony who 
are not united in affection; no two things can 
coal&sce, between which there is an essential 
difference, or the sligh^^est discordance*. 

Addition is opposed to subtraction ; junction 
and union, to division; coalition, to distinction 

Now, beat of kings, since you propose to send 
Such bounteoua presents to your Trojan friend, 

A4d yet a greater at onr Joint request, 

O’le winch he values more than all the rest; 

Give hlui the fair Laviuia for his bride.—DRYDEH. 

Tho several great bodies which compose the solar system 
are kept fiomtogether at the common centre i.f 

K avity by the rectilinear inotioue tho Author of nature 
a impressed ou each of them.—BERKELEY. 

Two Englishmen meeting at Home or (Constantinople 
soon run Into familiarity. And in China or Japan, 
£-iro}>cHns would tliiuk their being so a sutfloient reason 
lor their uniting in particular converse.—BERKELEY. 

The Danes had been established during a longer period 
in England than in France; and though the similarity of 
their original language to that of the Saxons invitod 
them to a more early coalition with the natives, tiiey had 
found as yet so little example of civilized manners 
among the Bnglisb, that they retained all their ancient 
forocity.-HUME. 


To Addict, Devote, Apply. 

A.d(liot, in Latin addictus, participle of 
addico, compounded of ad and dico, signifies 
to speak or declare in favour of a thing, to 
oxert one’s self in its favour. 

Devote, in Litin devotus, perticfple of 
devoveo, signifies to vow or make resolutions 
for a thing. 

Apply, in French appliquer, Latin applieo, 
is compounded of ap or ad, and plico, signify¬ 
ing to knit or join one’s self to a thing. 

To addict is to indulge on >’8 self in any par¬ 
ticular practice ; to dexote is to direct one’s 
powers and means to any particular puiy-uit; 
to apply is to employ one’s time or attention 
about any object. Men are addicted to vices: 
they devote their talents to the acquirement of 
any art or science: they apply tbeir minds to 
the investigation of a subject. 

Children begin early to addict themselves to 
lying when they have any thing to conceal. 
People who are devoted to their appetites are 
burdensome to themselves, and to all with 
whom they are connected, Whoever applies 
his mind to the oontemplatlon of nature, and 
tbe works of creation, will feel himsetf im¬ 
pressed with sublime and reverential ideas of 
the Creator. 



ACDTTCE. 


ADDHESS. to 


We are addicUd to a thing from an irreeisti- 
ble passion or propensity : we are devoted to 
a thing from a strong but settled attachment 
to It: we avply to a thing from a sense of Its 
utility. We addict ourselves to study by 
yielding to our passion for it: we devote our¬ 
selves to the service of our king and country 
by employing all our powers to their lienefit: 
wa o,pply to business by giving it aU. the time 
and attention that it requires. 

Addict is seldomer used in a good than in a 
ba i sense; devote is mostly employed in a good 
sense ; apply in an indifferent sense. 

A* the pleMiires of luxury are vfcry expensive, fhey put 
thoee who are addicted to them upon ralsmif fresh nup- 
pllea of money by all the luethuda of rapaciuuaueaa aud 
corruption.—ADDISON. 

Fertons who have devoted Ihenuelvee to God are vener¬ 
able to all who fear hini.-BERKRI.Ey 

Tally Las observed that a lamb no sooner falls from its 
mother, but immediately, and of its own accord. It 
arppliet itself to the teat.—ADDISON 

Addition, V. IncreoM. 

To Address, v. To accost. 

To Address, Apply. 

Address is compounded of ad and dress, 
in Bpanish derecar, Latin • dtrexi, preterite of 
dirigo to direct, signifying to direct one’s self 
to an object. 

Apply, V, To addict. 

An address is immediately directed from one 
party to the other, either persoually or by 
writing; an application may be made through 
the medium of a third person. An address 
may be made for an indifferent purpose or 
'"itnout any express object; but an applica¬ 
tion is always occasioned by some serious cir¬ 
cumstance. 

We address those to whom we speak or write; 
but we apply to those to whom we wish to 
communicate some object of personal interest. 
An address therefore may be mode without an 
application ; and an application may be made 
by means of an address. 

It is a privilege of the British Constitution, 
that the subject may address the monarch, and 
appfy for a redress of grievances. We omuot 
pass through the streets of the metropolis 
without being continually addressed by beg¬ 
gars, who apply for the relief of artificial more 
than of real wants. Mtn in power are alw^*y8 
exposed to be publicly addressed by persons 
who wlMh to obtrude their opinions upon them, 
and to have perpetual applications frunqi those 
who solicit favours. 

An address may be rude or civil, an apj^Uca- 
tion may be frequent or urgent. It la iinperti- 
iient to address any one with whom we are not 
acquainted; unless wo bavo any reason for 
making an application to them. 

Many are the incoovenleiu^ which heppsu from the 
Improper tuauiier of addreu, iu coinuiou bct\ ^eu 

penoiui of the same or difSerwi quality.—S ti'kle. 

Thus all tlie words of lordship, honour and grace, ore 
only repetitions to a man that the King ha* ordered him 
to ke called so. but no evldenoee that there is ary thing lu 
himself that would give the man. who appliet to hlio, 
thoM Ideas without the exeatioti of his master.—STEELE. 

Address, Speeoh, Harangue, Oration. 

Address, v. To address. 

from spmk, signifies the thing 


Harangrue, probably comes fiom am an 
altar, where harangues used to be delivered. 

Oration, from the Latin oro to beg or 
entreat, sigxiifies that which Is said by way of 
entreaty. 

All these terms denote a set form of words 
directed or supposed to be directed to some 
person; an addreso in this sense is always 
written, but the rest are really spoken or sup¬ 
posed to be so: a speech is in general that 
which is addressed in a formal manner to one 
person or nmre ; an harangue Is a noisy tumul¬ 
tuous speech addressed to many ; an oration is 
a solemn speech for any purpose. 

Addresses are frequently sent up to the 
throne by public bodies. Speeches m Parlia¬ 
ment, like harangues at elections, are often 
little better than the crude effusions of party 
spirit. The oi'attoTis of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, which have been so justly admired, 
received a polish from the coirocting hand of 
their authors, befoie they were communicated 
to the public. 

Addresses of thanks are occasionally pre¬ 
sented to persons in high stations by those 
who are anxious to express a sense of their 
merits. It is customary for the King to 
deliver speeches to both houses of parliament 
at their opening. In all popular governments 
there Is a set of persons who have a trick of 
making harangues to the populace, In order to 
render them dissatisfied with those in power. 
Funeral orations are commonly spoken over 
tlie grave. 

Wlmu Louis of France had loist the battle of Fontenoy, 
the addrem* to him at tliat tiiue weie full of bis fortl- 
tude.—H ughes. 

Every oirouinstanoe iu their tpcsehet and actions is 
with Justice and delicacy ada{>ted to tlm persons who speak 
and act.—ADDISON ON WILTON. 

There Is scarcely a city in Great Britain Imt has one of 
this tnbe who takes it into his protection, and on the 
market days Sarangrucf the good people of the place w Ith 
aphorisms and recipes.-PEARCE ON QUACKS. 

How cold and unaflecting the best oraMoti in the world 
would be without the proper ornaments of voice and 
gesture, there are two remarkable lustanoM in the case of 
Ligarlus and tliat of Milo.—SWIFT. 

Address, v. Dexterity, 

Address, V. Direction. 

To Adduce, Alledge, Assign, 
Advances 

Adduce, in Latin adduco, compounded of 
ad and duco to lead, signifies to bring for¬ 
wards, or for a thing. 

Alledgre, in French altegver, in Latin 
allego, compounded of al or ad and lego, in 
Greek Aryw to sjicak, signifies to speak for a 
thing. 

Assign, in French assignor, Latin assigno, 
com^UTided of as or ad and sinno fo shn or 
mark out, signifies to set apart for a purpose. 

Advance comes from the Latm advenio, 
compounded of ad and venio to come, or cause 
to come, signifying to bring forward a thing. 

An argument is adduced ; a fact or a charge 
is alledged : a reason is cutigned/ a position or 
an q;>mion is advanced. What is adduced tends 
to corroborate or Invsltdate; wbat ie alledged 
tende to criminate or exculpate ; wh^t Is 
at>4igned tends to j' Stify; wljut is adranced 





tends to explain and illustrate. Whoerer 
discusses disputed ^ints must haye ail¬ 
ments to adduce in larour of his principles: 
censures should not be passed where nothing 
improper can be alledged: a conduct is absurd 
for which no reason can be amgned: those 
Who advance what they cannot maintain ex¬ 
pose their ignorance as much as their folly. 

The reasoner addressee facts In proof of 
what he has advanced. The accuser alledges 
circumstances in support of his charge. The 
philosophical investigator assigns causes for 
particular phenomena. 

We may controvert what is adduced or ad¬ 
vanced ; we may deny what is alledged, and 
question what is assigned. 

I have laid that Celitu adduces neither oral nor written 
authority against Christ’s miracles.—CUMBEBLANJD. 

The criminal alledged in his defence, that what he 
hod done was to raise mirth, and to avoid ceremony.— 
ADDISON. 

If we consider what providential reasons may be 
attigned fur these three particulars, we shall fluu that 
the numbers of the Jews, their dispersion and adherence 
to their religion, have furnished every age, and every 
nation of the world, with the strongest arguments for the 
Christian faith.—ADDUON. 

I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines of philosophy, refused to see the ex¬ 
periments by which they were confuted.—JOHNSON. 

Adequate, V. Proportionate. 


To Adhere, Attach. 

Adhere, from the French adherer, Latin 
adhareo, is compounded of ad and hcereo to 
stick close to. 

Attach, in French attacker, is compounded 
of at or ad and taeh or touch, both which 
come from the Latin tango to touch, signify¬ 
ing to come so near as to touch. 

A thing is adherent by the union which 
nature produces; it is attached by arbitrary 
ties which keep it close to another thing. 
Glutinous bodies are apt to adhere to every- 
tldng they touch : h smaller building is some¬ 
times attacked to a larger by a passage, or 
some other mode of communication. 

What adheres to a thing is closely joined to 
its outward surface ; but what is attached 
may be fastened to it by the intervention of 
a third body There is an universal adhesion 
in all the particles of matter one to auother ; 
the sails of a vessel are attached to a mast by 
means of ropes. 

In a figurative sense the analogy is kept up 
in the use of these two words. Adherence is a 
mode of conduct; attojchnient a state of feeling. 
We adhere to opinions which we are deter¬ 
mined not to renounce; we are attached to 
opinions for which our feelings are strongly 
prepossessed. It is the character of obstinacy 
to adhere to a line of conduct after it is proved 
to be injurious: some persons are nut to be 
attached by the ordinary ties of relationship 
or friendship. 

The firm adherence of the Jews to their Teliglon is so 
leu remarkable than their uombere sad diepKeiou.— 
ADDISON. 

The play which thie patbetlo prologae was attached to 
was a comedy, m which Laherias took the ohaiacter of a 
•Uve.-4)UMBEBLANI>. 

Ths oonqneror tobavehsea fully apprised of tits 


strength which the new government might deriVe U h 
clergy more oioeely attached to himsell—TYBWHm. 

Adhere, v. To stick. 

Adherence, v. Adhetion. 

Adherent, v. Follower. 

Adhesion, Adherence. 

These terms are both derived from tho '^erb 
adhere, one expressing the proper or figurative 
sense, and the other the moral sense ^ 
acceptation. 

There is a power of adhesion in all glutino^is 
bodies; a disposition for adherence in steady 
minds. 

We suffer equal pain from the pertinacious adhetUm of 
unwelcome images, as from the evanescence of those 
which are pleasing and useful.—JOHNSON. 

Bhakspeare’s adherence to general nature has exposed 
him to the censure of criticks, who form their judgementa 
upon narrowor principles—JOHNSON. 


Adjacent, Adjoining, Oontiguous. 

A^acent, in Latin adjiciens, participle of 
adjicio, is compounded of ad and jacio to lie 
near. 

Adjoiningr, as the words imply, signifies 
being joined together. 

ContifiTUOUS, in French contigu, Latin 
contiguus, comes from contingo or con and 
tango, signifying to touch close. 

What is adjacent may be separated altogether 
by the intervention of some third object; 
what is adjoinijig must touch in some part; 
and what u» contiguous must be fitted to touch 
entirely on one side. I<ands are adjacent to a 
bouse or a town ; fields are adjoining to each 
other; and houses co)%tiguous to each other. 

They have been beating up for volunteers at Tork, and 
the towns adpicent; but nobody will list.—OKANVILLX. 

As he happeus to have no estate adjoining equal to his 
own, his oppreuiouB are often borne without resistance.— 
JOHNSON. 

We arri ved at the utmost boundaries of a wood which 
lay contiguout to a plain.—BTEKLIU 

Adjective, v. Epithet. 

Adjoiniug*, v. Adjacent. 

To Adjourn, v. To prorogue. 

To Adjuat, V. To Jit. 

To Administer, v. To minister. 

Administration, v. Government, 

Admiration, v. Wonder. 

To Admire, v. To wonder. 

Admission, V. admittance. 

To Admit,* Beoeive. 

Admit, in French admettre, Latin admitto, 
conipouiidod of ad and mitto, signifies to send 
or suffer to ass into 

Heceive. in French recevoir, L»tin recipio, 
compounded of re and capio, signifies to tsike 
back or to oue’s self. 

To admit is a general term, the sense of 
which depends upon what follows ; to receive 
has a complete sense in itself : we cannot 

* Ointfd i Amsttrs, reoevetr.** 



n k of admitting, without associating with 
1 idea of the object to which one is ad- 
tnittsd; but receive includes no relatire idea 
of the receiver or the received. 

Admitting Is an act of relative Import; ‘re¬ 
ceiving is always a positive measure : a person 
may be admitted into a house, who is not pre- 
vouted from entering ; he is received only by 
the actual consent of some iodlviduaL 
We may be admitted in various capacities ; 
we are received only as guests, friends, or in¬ 
mates. Persons are admitted to the tables, 
and into the familiarity or confidence of 
others; they are hospitably received by those 
who wish to be their entertainers. 

We admit willingly or reluctantly; wo re- 
Ciive politely or rudely. Foreign ambassadors 
are admitted to an audience, and received at 
court. It is necessary to be cautious not to 
admit any one into our society, who may not 
be agreeaUe and suitable companions; but 
sUll more necessary not to receive any one into 
Dur houses whose character may reflect dis¬ 
grace on ourselves. 

Whoever is admitted as a member of any 
community should consider himself as bound 
to conform to its regulations: whoever is re¬ 
ceived into the service of another should study 
to make himself valued and esteemed. A 
winning address, and agreeable manners, gain 
a person admittanct into the genteelest circles: 
the talent for affording amusement procures a 
person a good reception among the mass of 
mankind. 

The Tyrian train, admitted to the feaat, 

ApprcHtch, and on the painted couches rest.~-DBYDnK. 
He star’d and roll’d his haggard eyes around; 

Then said,' Alas I what earth remains, what ees 
Is open to receive unhappy me ?DBYDKN. 
Somewhat Is sure design’d by fraud or force; 

Trust not their presents, nor admit the horse.—DBYBEN. 
The thlndeav’d arbute hazel-grafts receives, 

And planes huge applet bear, that bore but leavM. 

DBYOKN. 


To Admit, Allow, Permit, Suffer, 
Tolerate. 

Admit, V. To admits receive. 

Allow, in French alloutr^ compounded of 
the intensive syllable al or ad and loiur^ in 
German lohen^ old German laubean, low Ger¬ 
man laven, Swedish fo/tca, Danish love, &c. 
Latin ;au8 praise, laudare to praise, signifies to 
give consent to a thing. 

Permit, in French permjtiref Latin per- 
mitto, is compounded of per through or away, 
and 7 nitto to send or let go, signifiying to let it 
go its way. 

Suffer, in French eaufjhrir, Latin exiffero, is 
compounded of tub and/ero, signifying to bear 
wlrh. 

Tolerate, In Latin taleratue, participle of 
tolero, from the Greek rAouu to sustain, signi¬ 
fying also to bear or bear with. 

The actions denoted bv the first three are 
more or less voluntitry ; tnose of the last two 
are involuntary: admit is less voluntary tb.an 
a’ltne; and that than permit We admit whut 
we profess not to know, or seek not to pre¬ 
sent ; we allow what we know, and tacitly 
consent to; we permit what we authorise by a 
lemal consent; we tufer and tolerate what we 


object to, but do not think proper to jnrevent. 
We admit of things from inadvertence, or the 
want of Inclination to prevent them ; vro allow 
of things from easiness of temper, or the want 
of resolution to oppose them; we permit things 
from a desire to oblige, or a dislike to refuse; 
we eiifer things for want of ability to remove 
them; we tolerate things from motives of dis¬ 
cretion. 

What is admiiUd, allows, euifered, or tolerated 
has already been done ; what is permitted is 
desired to be done. To admit, eufTer, and toler¬ 
ate, are said of what ought to be avoided; allow 
and permit of things good, bad- or indifferent. 
Suffe)' is employed, mostly with regard to pri¬ 
vate individuals; tolerate with respect to the 
civil power. It is d.'uigerous to admit of famil¬ 
iarities from persons in a subordinate station, 
as they are apt to degenerate into imi>ertinent 
freedoms, which though not allovodble cannot 
be so conveniently resented : in this case w® 
arc often led to permit what we might other¬ 
wise nrohibit: it Is a groat mark of weakness 
and blindness in parents to tufer that in their 
children which they condemn in others: opin¬ 
ions, however absurd, in matters of religion, 
must be tolerated by the civil authority, rather 
than violate the liberty of conscience. 

A well regulated society will be careful not 
to admit any deviation from good order, which 
may afterwards become in juri*>us as a practice; 
It frequently happens that what has been al¬ 
lowed from indiscretion is sfterwards claimed 
as a right: no earthly power can permit that 
which is prohibited by the divine law : when 
abuses are suffered to creep in, and to take 
deep root in any established institution, it Is 
diflactilt to bring about a reform without en¬ 
dangering the existence of the whole; when 
abuses therefore are not very grievous, it is 
wiser to tolerate them than run the risk of 
producing a greater evil. 

Both Houses deelared thst they ooold admit of ne 
treaty with the king, till he took down his standard and 
recalled his proclamations, la which the Parliament 
supposed themselres to he declared Uraitors.—HUMX. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should not aUow 
himself to hate even his euemies.—ADDISON. 

Permit onr ships a shelter on srour shores. 

Befitted from your woods with planks and oars; 

That If our prince be safe, we may renew 
Our destin’d course, and Italy pursue.—B byDSK. 

No man can be said to enjw health, who is only not 
sick, without he feel within himself a lightsome ana 
invigorating principle, which will not eujfbr him to re¬ 
main idle.—SPECTATOB. 

No man ought to be tolerated in an habitual humour,, 
whim, or particularity of behaviour, by any who do n<S 
wait upon nim for bread.—SiKEtE. 

To Admit, Allow, Grant. 

Admit, V. to admit, receive. 

Allow, V. To admit, allow. 

We admit the truth of a position ; allow the 
propriety of a remark ; grant what is desired. 
Some men will not rc^ily admit the possi¬ 
bility of overoomlng bad habits: It is ungen¬ 
erous not to aUotp that some credit is due to 
those who effect any reformation 1 q them¬ 
selves : it is necessary, before any aigiuaenl 
can be commenced, that something should bt 
taken for granted ou both sides. 



ADlfiMANaaS!, 8S ADMONITION. 


¥houch the felUbilltr of ineii*i reMon, mk 
neM ofhis knoirledge. exe veiT Ubexally * 
the ooaduct of thoee who eo wilhngly admit 


t. Mid the narrow- 

_ _ _Uy oonfeeeed, yet 

the oMduct of thoee who eo wilfingly admit the weekneee 
of humMi nature eeems to dlacover that thie ooknow- 
lodgement ii not einoere.-'-JOHNSON. 

The Molote In atheism are perpetnally teasing their 
friends to oome over to them, althongh they attim that 
neither of them shall get anything by the boigain.— 
ADDISON. 


I take It at the some time for granted that the Immor¬ 
tality of the soul is snfflclently established by other orgu- 
ments.~8TSELX. 


Admittance, Access. 

Admittance marks the act or liberty of 
admitting (v. To admit, receive). 

Access from accedo to approach or come 
up to, marks the act or liberty of approaching. 

We get admittance into a pl^e or a society; 
we have accese to a person. 

Admittance may be open or excluded ; accees 
may be free or difi&cult. 

We have admittance when wo enter; we have 
accest to him whom we address. 

There can be no acceee where there is no ad¬ 
mittance ; but there may be admittance without 
eiecess. 

Servants or officers may grant us admittance 
into the palaces of princes ; but the latter only 
can allow us accese to their persons. 

As my pleasures ore almost wholly confined to those of 
the sight. 1 take It fur a peculiar happiness that 1 have 
always had au easy and familiar admittance to the lair 
sex—STESLE. 

Du not be surprised, most holy father, at seeing, lustoad 
of a ooxoomb to laugh at, your old friend who has taken 
this way of acoes* to adamntsh you of your own folly,-- 
BTXELK. 


Admittance, AdmlssioZL 

These words differaccording to the different 
acceptations of the primitive from which they 
are both derived : the former being taken in 
the proper sense or familiar style, and the 
latter in the figurative sense or in the grave 
stylo. 

^e Admittance to public places of enter¬ 
tainment is on particular occasions difficult. 
The AdLmisson of irregularities, however 
trifling in the commencement, is mostly at¬ 
tended with serious consequences. 

Assurance nerer failed to get admUtanee into the houses 
of the great.—MOORE. 

The goq)el has then only a free admUeton into the 
oseent of the understanding, when it brings a poseport 
from a rightly dlspoeed will.—S outh. 

To Admonish, Advise. 

Admonish, in Latin admoneo, is com¬ 
pounded of the intensive ad and moneo to ad¬ 
vise, signifying to put seriously in mind. 

Advise Is com^unded of the Latin ad and 
eisus, participle of video, to see, signifying to 
make to see or to shew. 

Admonish mostly regards the past; advice 
respects the future. We admonish a person on 
the errors he has committed, by representing 
to him the extent and consequences of his 
offence; we advise a person as to his future 
conduct, by giving him rules and Instruottnns. 
Those who are most liable to transgreee require 
to be admonished / those who are most inexpe- 
llenoed require to be advised. Admonition 


serves to put peotde on their guard against evil; 
advice to direct wem in the choice of good. 

The present writing i« only to admonish ihs irorld that 
they shidl not find me on idle but a busy spectator.- 
STEELE. 

My worthy friend, tli us, that 1: 

wondered any order of persons ^_ik themAelTi 

too considerable to be aaviMd.—ADDISON. 


Admonition, Warning, OauUon. 

Admonition, v. To admonish. 

Warning:, in Saxon tcamein, German war- 
nen probably from wOhren, toi)erceive, signifies 
making to see. 

Caution, from eaveo to beware, signifies 
the makiug beware. 

A guarding against evil is common to these 
terms; but admonition expresses more than 
teaming, and that more than caution. 

An admonition respects the moral conduct; 
it comprehends reasoning and remonstrance; 
warning and caution respect the personal In¬ 
terest or safety; the former comprehends a 
strong forcible representation of the evil to bo 
dreaded; the latter a simple apprisol of a 
future contiogency. Admonition may there¬ 
fore frequently comprehend wariiing ; and 
warning may compiebend caution, though 
not vice versd. We admonish a person against 
the commission of any offence ; we warn him 
against danger ; we caution him against any 
misfortune. 

AdmonitioTis and warnings are given by those 
who are superior in age and station, cautions 
by any who are previously in possession of in¬ 
formation. Parents give admonitions: min¬ 
isters of the gospel give warnings: indifferent 
persons give cautions. It is necessary to ad¬ 
monish those who have once offended to 
abstain from a similar offence ; it is necessary 
to warn those of the consequences of sin who 
seem determined to persevere in a wicked 
course ; it is necessary to eaufion those again.<^t 
any false step who are going in a strange patlu 

Admonitions ore given by persons only; 
warnings and cautions are given by things. 
The young are admonis?ied by the old; the 
death of friends or relatives serve as a warning 
to the survivors; the unfortunate accidents of 
the careless serve as a caution to others to 
avoid the like error. Admonitions should be 
given with mildness and gravity; warnings 
with impressive force and warmth; cautions 
with clearness and precision. The young re¬ 
quire frequent admonitions; the ^norant and 
self-deluded solemn warnings; me inexperi¬ 
enced timely cautions. 

Admonitions ought to be listened to with 
sorrowful attention ; warnings should make a 
deep and lasting Impression ; cautions should 
be borne in mind ; but admonitions are too 
o^n^^ected, warnings despised, and cautions 

At tha HiTsa time that I am talking of the cruelty of 
urging people’s Unite with Mverity, v oonnot but bewail 
some whioh seen ore guilty of lor wont of odmonMon.— 


Mot e’oi Thllander hod bespoke his sknrad, 

Ror hod he oause-a esaming wMdsioied.—TOVKa 

S u eaution'd me against their ehsmis, 
t never gave me equal onnst 
Tour lessons found the wesjttst port. 

Aim’d at the head, but Moebed tae heart.—SWlMt 



ADORfi. U AbtMULM. 


To Adore, Worship. 

A4ore, in French adorer, Latin adoro, that 
la ad and oro to piw to. 

Worship, in Saxon iceorihseype, la ooai- 
traoted from worththip, implying either the 
object that la worth, or the worth Itaelf; 
whence it has been employed to deaiftnate the 
action of doing auitable homage to the object 
which haa worth, and, by a ]ust diatinouon, 
of paying homage to our Maker by rellgpoua 
ritea. 

Adoration la the aervice of the heart towards 
a Superior Being, in which we acknowledge 
our dependence and obedience, by iratition 
And thanksgiving : vsorahip conaiata in the out- 
fward form of showing reverence to some sup¬ 
posed superior being. Adoration can with 
Ijropriety be paid only to the one true God ; 
but worship ia offeroa by heathens to stocks 
and atonea. 

We may adort our Maker at all times and in 
all plaoea, whenever the heart is lilted up to¬ 
wards Him ; but we worship Him only at 
stated times, and according to certain rules. 

< Outward signs are but secondary In the act of 
adoration ; and in divine worship there la often 
nothing existing but the outward form. We 
stildom adore without worshipping; but we too 
frequentiy worship without adoring. 

Menandar taya, that Uod. th« Lord and Father of all 
things, is alone worthy of our humble adoration, being 
at once the maker and giver of all bteesings.‘'>^Ul>tBKU- 
LAND. 

by reaeon man a Godhead can discern, 

But how he should be worsMpp'd cannot leasn.-^DUTDEK. 

To Adore, Beverenoe, Venerate, Be- 
vere. 

Adore, r. To adore, worship. 

Beverenoe, in Latin reverentia reverence 
or awe, implies to show reverence, from reve- 
rear to stand in awe of. 

Venerate, in Latin veneratus, participle of 
rmeror, probably from venere beauty, slgniiying 
to hold iu very high esteem for Its superior 
qualities. 

Bevere Is another form of the same veib. 
Adoration has been before considered only 
in relation to nur Maker; it is here employed 
in an improper and extended application to 
express in the strongest possible maimer the 
devotion of the mind towards sensible objects. 

Reverence Is equally engendered by the con¬ 
templation of superiority, whether ci the 
Bupreme Being, as our Creator, or of any 
earthlv being, as our parent. It differs, how¬ 
ever, fr *m adoration, in as much as it has a 
mixture of fear arising from the consciousness 
of weakness and dependence, or of obligation 
for favours received. 

To revere and venerate are applied only to 
human beings, and that not so much from the 
relation we stand in to them, as from their 
characters and endowments; on which ac¬ 
count these two latter terms are applicable to 
inanimate as well as animate objects. 

Adoration in this case, gs in the former, re¬ 
quires no external form of expression; it is 
not properly to be expressed but by the de¬ 
votion of the individual to the service of him 
whom he adores ; reverencing our Maker Is al¬ 


together an inward feeling; but reverencing 
our parents includes in it au outward express 
Sion of our sentiments by our deportment 
towards them: revering and vesierating are con^ 
fined to the breast of the Individual, but they 
may sometimes display themsdlves in suitable 
acts of homage. 

Good princes are frequently adored by their 
subjects; It Is a part of the Christian character 
to reverence our spiritual pastors and masters, 
as well as all temporal authorities: we ought 
to venerate all truly good men while living, and 
to revere their memories when they are dead. 

There it no end of hts greatneM." The meet exalted 
oreature he haa made is only capable of adoHaig it; none 
Uni himself can comprehend It.—AODISON. 

The war protracted, and the siege delay’d, 

Were due to Hector’s and this hero’s mmd. 

Both brave alike and equal in command; 

.£neas. not interior in the field, 

In pious rewrence to the gods ezeell’d.—DRYPfiK. 

It seems to me remarkable that death Increases our 
veneration for the good, and extenuates our hatied of the 
bad_JOHNSON. 

And had not men (he hoary head rever’d. 

And boys paid reverence when a man appear’d. 

Both must have died, though richer skins they wore. 

And saw more heaps of acorns in their store.—CKKJRCH. 


To Adorn, Decorate, EmbeUish. 

Adorn, in Latin adomo, is compounded of 
the intensive syllable ad and omo, in Greek 
wpa iM to make beautiful, signifying to dispoeo 
for the purpose of ornament. 

Decorate, in Latin decoratus, participle of 
decoro, from deeorus becoming, signifies to 
make becoming. 

EmbeliishL, in French emhellir, is com¬ 
pounded of the intensive syllable eni or in and 
bellir or bel, in Latin bellus handsome, signify¬ 
ing to make handsome. 

We adorn by giving the best external ap- 
X)earance to a thing; we decorate by annt-xiiig 
something to improve its appearance ; we eei- 
belhsh by giving a finishing stroke to a thing 
that is well executed. Females adorn their 
persons by tbe choice and diepo'^al of their 
dress; a bead dress is decorated with flowrrs, 
or a room with paintings; fine writing is 
embellished by suitable flourishes. 

Adorn, and embellish are figuratively em¬ 
ployed ; decorate only in the prt^r sense. 
Tbe mind is adorned by particulu virtues 
which are implanted in it: a narrative is 
embellished by the introduction of some sinking 
incideuts. 

As viuM the trees, m grapee the vlnee odem.—DRTDI!N. 

A few yeare afterwards (1751) by the death of hia father. 
Lord Lyttleton inherited a barouet’e title, with a laiye 
estate, which though perhaps he did not aagmeut, be was 
oaxefol to adorn by a house of great elegance, and by 
much attention to the daeoration of hii park.—JOHNSON. 

J shall here present my reader with a letter from a pao- 
Jectqr, concerning a new office which he ihinlM may very 
much contribute to the ambtUMmmd of the city.— 
ADUISON. 

Adroit, V. Clever. 


To Adulate, Flatter, Coxnifiiineul 

Adulate, in Latin odwlafus. partioipla of 
adulor, is ohangM frmn adoleo to offsar inoonsoh 
Flatter, in J^enob fatter, oomea from tbe 
Latin fatus, wind or air, signifying to say 
what is airy and ursubfitanMiL . 



ABVAKTAGE. 


ABVANOB.^ SB 


Oomplimant coioes from comply, sod the ! 
Letin cotnplaceo to please greatly. 

We aduUUe by disooTerieg in our actions an 
entire subserrienoy; we/a««r simply by words 
expresstve of an unusual admiration; we coni- 
pliment by fair language or respectful otrilities. 
An adulatory address is couched in terms of 
feigned devotion to the object; aJUxtUring ad¬ 
dress is filled with the fictitious perfections of 
the object; a eompHinentary address is suited 
to the station of the individual and the occa¬ 
sion which gives jiae to it. Courtiers are 
guilty of adulation: lovers are addicted to 
natteh i people of fashion indulge themselves 
in a prMusion of complbnents. 

Adulation can never be practised without 
falsehood; its means are hypociisy and lying, 
its end private inierest; flattery always ex¬ 
ceeds the truth ; it is extravagant praise dic¬ 
tated by an overweening partiality, or, wbat 
is more freqiieut, by a disingenuous temper 
eompliments are not incompatible with sincerity, 
unless they are dictated from a mere compli¬ 
ance to the prescribed rules of politeness or 
1 he momentary desire of pleasing. Adulation 
may be fulsome,./fagross, eompliinents un¬ 
meaning. Adulation inspires a person with an 
Immoderate conceit of his own importance; 
Haitery makes him in love with himself ; coit- 
vlimente make him in good humour with 
himself. 

The eerrile end exoeulTe aduXatUm of the senate soon 
convinced Tiberius that the Roman spirit had eutlered 
a total change under AugUBtue.-.CU>{SEKLAh'D. 

You maj; be eure a woman lovee a man when ehe usee 
hie expreeeions, telle hie etonee, or iiniUtee hie maiuier. 
Tbie pvee a eecret delight; for imitation ie a kind of 
artleee pittery, and mightily favoun the principle of 
eel Move.--8 PXCTATOR. 

I have known a hero wmjAimmtmd upon the decent 
majesty and state he aeeuxued after victory.—FOPX. 

To Advanoe, v. To adduce. 


To Advance, Proceed. 


Advanoe, in French avancer, from the 
Latin advmio, signifies to come near or toward. 

Prooeedi in Latin vrocedo, signifies to go 
forward. 

To advance is to go towards some point; to 
woceed is to go onward in a certain course 
same distinction is preserved between 
them in their figurative acceptation. A person 
advancee in the world, who suovecds ii^his 
transactions and raises himself in society; be 
proceeds in bis business, when he oarries it on 
as he has done before. 

We advance by proceeding, and we proceed in 
order to advance. Some people pass their lives 
in the same situation without advancing : some 
are alwavs doing without proceeding. Those 
who make considerable progress in learning 
stand the fairest chance of teing advanced to 
dignity and honour. 


It ie wonderful to observe by what a gradual iwogrea 
world of life advance* thrrmgh a prodlgloue varlet 
of speeiee, before a creature ia formed that la oomplete li 
all Its le&aee.—ADDISON. 

f the lOala of being rises by such a regular progreas i 

-• reason snptmse the 

tt still proceed!* grad those beluga whidi 

el a superior nature to 


To Advance, V. Ibencouropg. 
Advance, v. Progreee. 
Advancement, v. Frograt. 


Advantage, Benefit, Utility, Service. 

Advantage, in French avantage, mbably 
comes from the Latin adventum, participle of 
advenio, compounded of ad and vemo to come 
to, signifying to come to any one acemding to 
his desire, or agreeable to his purpf sc. 

Benefit in French lien fait, iktin hen^fae* 
turn, compounded of 6ote well, and /actum 
done, signifies done or made to odo’s wiwes. 

UtilLy, in Fjonch viihU, Latin utilitae, 
and utxlii nuefnl, from utor to use, signifies 
the quality of being able to bo used. 

Service, in French sm’icc, JAtin servitum, 
from eervio to serve, signifies the quality of 
serving one's put pose. 

Advantage reapeots external or extrinsic cir¬ 
cumstances of profit, honour, and convenionci; 
henejit respects the c- nsequcnces of actions ai d 
events; utility and eervtce respect the good 
which can bo drawn fiom the use of any ob¬ 
ject. Utility implies the intrinsic got d quality 
which renders a thing fit lor use ; service the 
actual state of a thing which may fit it for 
immediate use; a thing has its utility and is 
made of service. 

A large house has its advantages: suitable 
exercise Is attended with benefit t sun-dials 
have their utility in ascertaining the hour pre¬ 
cisely by the sun ; and may be made sei'vice- 
alle at times in lieu of watches. Things are 
I old to advantage; persons ride or walk for 
the benefit of their health ; they purchase 
artifles for their utility, and retain them when 
they are found serviceable. 

A good education has always its advantages, 
although every one cannot derive the same 
benefit from the cultivation of bis talents, as 
ail have not the happy art of employh:g their 
acquirements to the right objects : riches are 
of no utility unless rightly employed : and 
edge tools are of no service whirh are not pro¬ 
perly sharpened. It is of gieat advantage to 
young people to form good connexions on their 
entrance into life: it is no loss beneficial to 
their mo'als to be undtr the guidance of the 
aged and experienced, from whom they m^y 
draw many us^ul directions f«>r iheir future 
conduct, and many ser viceable Lints by way of 
admonition. 

It is tbs grsat adpontage of n tnidlng nsiiun, that tbers 
are very few hi it eo dull auU heavy, who way not ba 
placed in stalions of life, which way icirs them an oppor¬ 
tunity of making their fortunes,—ADDISON. 

For the bmpfU of the gentle reader, I will show what 
to txmi orer unread, and what to peruae.—8TEEIJC. 

If the gibbet dose not produce virtue, it h yet of such 
inoontesuble utiUtg that I believe those gentlemen would 
be-very*un willing that it should be removed, who are nut. 
wUhataudlug ao xealuua to ateel every breast agaiuai 
dawnatloa—HAWKESWOKTU. 

His wisdom and knowledge are tvntfeeable to all who 
think fit to make use of thein—STKKLX. 

Advantagre, v. Oood, 


Advantage, Profit 


Advantage, V. Advemtage, ben^t. 

Profit, in French prefite, Latin jorqfedua 
participle of prefioio, compounded pro and 
TttOio, supiflea that which makes for one's good. 

The idea common to these terms ia of some 
good received by a person. Advantage is 



ADVERSE. S6 ADVERSITY 


general; It rospeofca every thing which can 
contribute to the wiahaa, wants, and comforts 
of life: ^oJLt in its proper sense Is STOcihc ; it 
regards only pecuniaiy advantage. Situations 
have their odvanfayes : trade hM its proJlU. 

Whatever we estimate as an advantagt is so 
to the individual; but proJlU are something 
real: the former is a relative term. It depends 
on the sentiments of the person: what is an 
advantage to one may be a disadvantage to an¬ 
other ; ue latter is an absolute term : profit is 
alike to all under all circumstances. 

For he in all hit amVous battles 

N' ad»a7Uagt finds like goods and chattels.—BlTTLRB. 

He does the office of a counsellor, a Judge, an executor, 
and a friend, to all his acquaintance, without the prefiU 
which attend such oflloea.—STEELE. 

Adventure, v. Event 

Adventurous, v. Enterprising. 

Adventurous, v. Foolhardy. 

Adversary, v. Enemy. 


Adverse, Contrary, Opposite. 


Adverse, In French adverse, Latin adver- 
SHS, participle of adverto, compounded of ad 
and verto, s^nihes turning towards or against. 

Contrary, in French contraire^ Latin con- 
tranus, comes from contra against. 

Opposite, in Latin oppositus. participle of 
oppono, is compounded of ob and pcno, si^ify- 
ing placed in the way. 

Adverse respects the feelings and interests of 
persons; contrary regards their plans and pur¬ 
poses; opposite relates to the situation and 
nature of wings. Fortune Is adverse ; an event 
turns out contrary to what was expected; sen¬ 
timents are opposite to each other. An adverse 
wind comes across our wishes ; a contrary wind 
lies In an opposite direction ; contrary winds 
are mostly adverse to some one who is crossing 
the ocean ; adverse winds need not always be 
directly contrary. 

Circumstances are somotimeB so adverse as 
to baffle the best concerted plans. Facts often 
prove directly contrary to the representations 
given of them. People with opposite characters 
cannot be expected to act together with plea¬ 
sure to either party. Adverse events interrupt 
the peace of mind ; contrary accounts invali¬ 
date the testimony of the narration ; opposite 
principles interrupt the harmony of society. 


The perlodiosl winds which were then set in were dis¬ 
tinctly adverse to the course which Pisarro proposed to 
steer.—B0BBET80N. 


As 1 should be loth to oflbr none but instances of the 
abuse of proeperlty. I am happy In reooUeeting one very 
singular example of the contrary sort—CUMBERLAND. 


And as JBgseon, when with heav’n he strore. 

Stood oppotUs in arms to mighty Jove.—DBVDEN. 


Adverse, Inimical, Hostile, Bepug< 
nant 

Adverse, v. Adverse. 

Inimical, from the Latin ^nimieus an 
enemy, slimes belonging to an enemy. 

Hostile, in Latin kosiilUt hostU an 
enemy, slgxilfies the same. 

Repugmant, in Latin repugnans, from 
repugno, or re and pugno to fight against, sig¬ 
nifies warping with. 


Adverse may be applied to either peiwons or 
things; inimical and hostile to persons or 
things personal; repugnant to things only: a 
person is adverse or a thing is adverse to an ob¬ 
ject ; a person, or what is personal, is either 
inimical or hostile to an object; one thing is 
repugnant to another. We are adverse to a pro- 
potion; or dreumstaooes are adverse to our 
advancement. Partlzans are inimical to the 
proceedings of government, and hostile to the 
possessors of power. Slavery is repugnant to 
the mild temper of Christianity. 

expresses simple dissent or opposi¬ 
tion ; inimical either an acrimonious spirit or 
a tendency to injure ; hostile a determined re¬ 
sistance ; repugnant a direct relation of vari¬ 
ance. Those who are adverse to any undertaking 
will not be likely to use the endeavours wblcb 
are essential to ensm e its success. Those who 
dissent from the establishment are inimical 
to its forms, its discipline, or its doctrine: 
many of them are so hostile to it as to aim at 
its subversion. The restraints which it im¬ 
poses on the wandering and licentious imagi¬ 
nation is repugnant the temper of their 
minds. 

Sickness Is adverse to the improvement of 
youth. The dissensions in the Christian world 
are inimical to the interests t f religion, and 
tend to produce many hostile measures. De¬ 
mocracy is inimical to good order, the fomentor 
of hostile parties, and repugnant to every sound 
principle of civil society. 

Only two Boldlera were killed on the side of Cortee, atid 
two oificen with fifteen privates of the adverse faction.— 
ROBERTSON. 

God hath shown himself to he favooxable to virtue, and 
fnimteal to vice and guilt—Bl. (R. 

Then with a purple veil Involve your eyee, 

Lest AosCile faces blast the sacrifice.—DRYDEN. 

The exorbitant Jurisdiction of the (Scotch) ecclesiastical 
courts were founded on maxims repugriani to Justice*'— 
ROBERTSON, 


Adverse, Averse. 

Adverse (v. Adverse), siKnlfying tumecT 
against or over against, denotes simply oppo¬ 
sition of situation. Averse, from a and 
versus, signifying turned from or away from, 
denotes an active removal or separation from. 
Adverse is therefore as applicable to inanimate 
a^i to animate objects, averse only to animate 
objects. When applied to oonsoious agents 
adverse refers to matters of opinion and senti- 
menr, averse to those affecting. We are adverse 
to that which we think wrong; wo are averse 
to that which opposes our inclinations, our 
habits, or our interests. Sectarians profess to 
be adverse to the dootrinvs and discipline of 
the establishment, but the greater part of 
them are still more avtru to the wholesome 
restraints which it imposes on the imagina¬ 
tion. 

Before you were a tyrant I wa« your friend, and am 
now no otherwise your enemy than eve^ Athenian most 
be who is adverse to your usurpation.—CUMBERLAND. 

Men relinquish ancient habits slowly, and with relnet- 
anoe. They are averse to new experiments, and venture 
upon them with tltoldi^.—BOBEKtSON. 

Adversity, Distress, 

Adversity, v. adverse. 

DistresSi from ^ JjatiM distrin(fo, com* 



AOTBBTISK- S7 AITAIB. 


pounded of di§ twice, and ttringo to bind, 
eignifiea that which hinds yery tight, or 
brings into a great strait 

Advertitg respects external droumstanoes; 
dUtrett rejnurds either external circumstances 
or inward feelings. Advertity is opposed to 
prosperity; dutrm to ease. 

AdvertUy is a general condition, diatrut a 
particular state. Distress is properly the 
highest degree of adveraity. Wnen a man’s 
affairs go altogether adverae to bis wishes and 
hopes, when accidents deprive him of his pos¬ 
sessions or blast bis prospects, he is said to be 
in adveraity; but when in addition to this he 


superior local knowledge in partioular trans¬ 
actions. A medical man gives advice to his 
patient; a father gives eountel to his child¬ 
ren; a counsellor gives advice to his client 
in points of law ; he receives inatructiane 
from him in matters of fact. 

Advice should be prudent and cautious; 
couneel sage and deliberative; inetructtone 
clear and positive. Advice is given on all the 
concerns of life, important, or otherwise; 
counsel is employed for grave and weighty 
matters; instruction is used on official oc¬ 
casions. Men of business are best able to give 
advice in mercantile transactions. In aU 


is reduced to a state of want, deprived of 
friends and all prospect of relief, his situation 
is that of real distress. 

Adveraity is trying, distress is overwhelming. 
Every man is liable to adversity, although few 
are reduced to distress but by their own fault. 

The other extreme which theee coneidemtione ahould 
arm the heart of a man againet, is utter despoudeuoy of 
mind in a time of preaaiDg odvernty —^OUTH. 

Moft men, who are at length delivered from any great 
dittrMi, indeed, find that they are so by ways they never 
thought of.—SOUTH. 


To Advertise, Publish. 

Advertisei from the Latin adverio, com¬ 
pounded of ad and verto to turn to, signifies 
to turn the attention to a thing. 

Publish, in Latin pubiico, that is, facere 
publicum, signifies to m^e public. 

Advertise denotes the means, and publish 
the end. To advertise is to dlr^t the public 
attention to any event, by means of a printed 
circular; publish is to make known eiwer by 
oral or a printed oommunioatlon. 

We publish by advertising, but we do not 
always advertise when we publish. Mercantile 
and oivU transactions are conducted by means 
ot advertisements. Extraordinary circum¬ 
stances are speedily published In a neighbour¬ 
hood by oiroulating from mouth to mouth. 


Every roan that advertises his own exoollsnoe should 
write with some consciousness of a character which dares 
to call the attention of the public,—JOHNSON. 


The criticisms which I have hitherto pu&lisAed. hare 
been made with an Intention rather to discover beauties 
and excellent In the writers of my own time, than to 
puiliiS any of their faults and iinperfectluns.— addison. 


Advice, Counael, Instruction. 


measures that involve our future happiness, 
it is prudent to take the couiuel of those who 
are more experienced than ourselves. An 
ambassador must not act without instructions 
from his Court. 

A wise king will not act without the advice 
of his ministers. A considerate youth will 
not take any serious step without the counsd 
of his better informed friends. All diplomatio 
persons are guided by particular instructions 
in carrying on negotiations. 

Advice and counsel are often given unasked 
and undesired, but instructions are always re¬ 
quired for the regulation of a person’s conduct 
in an offici d capacity. 

In whxt manner can one give advice to a youth in the 
punuit and poeMtsaiou of pleaeure ?—STEELK. 

Young pereone are oommonly Inclined to alight the 
remarka and counsels of their eldera.—JOHNSON. 

Borne convey their instructions to us in the beat chosen 
words.—ADDISON. 

Advice, v. Information. 

To Advise, V. To admonish. 

Advocate, V. Defender. 

JEBra, v. Time, 

e 

Affable, Courteous. 

Affable, in Frenob affable, Latin affixbilis, 
from of or ad, and fari to 8]^ak, signifios a 
readiness to speak to any one. 

Courteous, in French courtois, from the 
word court, signifies after the refined manner 
of a court. 

We are affable by a mild and easy address 
towards all, without distinction of rank, who 
have oorasion to speak to us; we are courteous 
by a refined smd engaging air to oi r equals or 
superiors who address themselves to us. The 


Advice, To admonish. 

Counsel, in French conseil, Latin consilium, 
comes from eonsilio, compounded of con and 
salio to leap together, dgnifying to run or act 
'n acoor^nce ; and In an extended sense 


affable man invites to Inquiry, and is ready to 
gratify curiosity : the courteous man en¬ 
courages to a communication of our wants, 
and discovers in his manners a willingness to 
relievo them. Affability results from good 
nature, and courteouaness from fine feeling. It 
is necessary to be aJTafe/r without familiarity, 
and courteoua without offlciousnesa. 


inatruetio, comes from in and atruo to dispose 
orjrogulate, signifying the thing laid down. 

The end of all the actions implied by these 
words is the communication of knowledge, 
and all ox them include the acoesscry idea of 
superiority, either of age, station, knowledge 
or talmt Advice flows from superior profes- 
Montu knowledge, or an aoqualntsance with 
wings in general; cauiml regards superior 
or a superior sequaintance with moral 
Iprinclptos end practice; xTUtruction respects 


After a ehort pause, Augustus appearetl, looking around 
him with au ajfdble oountsiiauoe. 

Whereat the Blflii knight with siieeches gent 
Him first saluted, who, well as he might, 

Uim fair salutes sgaiu, as seemeth courteous k^ht. 

WEST. 

Aflkir, Business, Concern. 

Aifttir, fu French afaire, is oompouoded 
otaf or ad and faire, in Latin faeio to make or 
do signifying the thing that dqea qp 

takes place for a person. 
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Business) froua hv^y (v. Active)^ signifies 
the thing that makes or interests a person, 
or with which he is busy or occupied. 

Concern, in French concerner, Latin con^ 
cei'no, compounded of con and cerno to look, 
siguifies tbe thing looked at, thought of, or 
taken pirt in. 

An aifair is what happens ; a hu.nness is what 
is done ; a concern is what is felt. An affair 
is general ; it respects one, many, or all; 
every business and concei'n is an ajfaii, though 
not rice-versd. Business and concern are per¬ 
sonal ; business is tha'’. which engages the 
attention ; concern is that which interests the 
feelings, prospects, and condition, advantage¬ 
ously or otherwibO. An aifair is Interesting ; 
a business is aerhms ; a concern momentous. 
The usurpation of ])ower is an ajffair which 
interests a nation ; the adjusting a difference 
is a business most suited to the ministt rs of 
religion ; to make our peace with our Maker 
is the concern of every individual. 

A ifairs are administered ; business is trans¬ 
acted ; concerns are managed. The affairs of 
the world are administered by a Divine t*rovi- 
dence. Those who are in the practice of the 
law require peculiar talents to fit them, for 
transacting the conplicated business^ which 
perpetually offers itself. Some men are so 
involved in the affairs of this woild a4 to 
forget the concerns ot the next, which, ought 
to bo nearest and dearest to them. 

I remember in Ttilly’s epiatle, in the recommendation 
of a man to an affair wUicli litul no manner of relation to 
iiioiioy, it 13 said, you may trust him, for he ia a frugal 
inan.-arKU.K. 

We may indeed say that our part does not suit uh, and 
tliat we could perfoini another lietter, but this, says 
hpictetus, IS not our bimnctt — ADDISO.V 

Tha sense of otlier men ouglit to prevail over us in 
things of less consideration; but not in concerns where 
truth and honour are engaged.—STKELK. 


To Affect, Concern. 

Affect. in French affecter, Latin affectum, 
participle of officio, compounded of ad and 
facto, to do or act; signifies to act upon. 

Concern, v. Affair. 

Things affect us which produce any change 
in our outward circumstances; they concern 
us if only connected with our circumstances 
in any shape. 

Whatever affects must concern ; but all that 
tonceims does not affect. The price of coru 
afftcts the interest of the seller ; and therefore 
It concerns him to keep it up, without regard 
to the public good or injury. 

Things affect eithi r persons or things ; but 
they concern persons only. Rain affects the hay 
or corn; and these matters concern every one 
more or less. 

A ffect nud concern hnvQ an analogous mean 
ing likewise, when taken for the Influence on 
the mind. We are affected by things when 
our affections only are awakened by them : we 
are concerned when our understanding and 
wishes are eng^ed. 

We may be affected either with joy or sorrow 
we are concerned only in a painful manner. 
People of tender sensibility are easily affected 
irritable people are concerned about trifles. It 
is nature for every one to be aff'ected at the 
fccital pf misfortunes ; but there are people 


>f so cold and selfish a character as not to be 
concerned about any thing which does not 
mmediateiy affect their own persons or pro¬ 
perty. 

We aee that every different epeciee of sensible creatures 
las its different uutiuus of beauty, and that each uf them 
IS nffreUtd with tiie beauties of its own kind.—ADDISON. 

Without concern >ie hears, but hears from far, 

Of tumults, and descents, and distaui war.—DRYDF.N. 


To Affect, Assume. 

Affect, in this sense, derives its origin 
rniucdlately from the Latin affecto to desire 
alter eagerly, signifying to aim at or asplio 
after. 

Assume, in Latin assumo, compounded of 
as or ad and sumo to take, signifies to take to 
one’s self. 

To aBect is to uf-e forced efforts to appear to 
have; to assume is to appropriate to one’s 
self. 

One affects to have fine feelings, and assumes 
great importance 

Affectation springs from the desire of appear¬ 
ing better than we really jire ; assumption 
from the thinking ourhelves better than wo 
really are. We affect the virtues which wo 
have not; wo assume the character which docs 
not belong to us. 

An affected person Is always thinking of 
others; wi assuming person thinks only of 
himself. The affected man strives to gain 
applause by appearing to be what be is not; 
tbe assuming man demands respect upon the 
ground of what he supposes himself to be. 
Hypocrisy is often the companion of affecto^ 
lion; self-conceit always that of assumption. 

To affect is always taken in a bad sense ; 
but to assume may be sometimes an indifferent 
action at least, if not justifiable. Men always 
affect that which is admired by others. In order 
to gain their applause ; but they sometimes 
assume a name or an authority, which is no 
more than their just right. 

In conversation the medium is neither to affect sileno* 
or eloquence.—BTKKNE. 

lAuiihs not the heart when giants big with pride 
Aftuine the jiompoua port, the martial part T 

UHUKCHILL. 


To Affect,* Pretend To. 

Affect, V. To affect, concern. 

Pretend, in Latin pretendo, that Is pree and 
tendo, signifies to hold or stretch one thing 
before another by way of a blind. 

Those terms are synonymous only in the bad 
sense of setting forth to others what is not 
real: we affect by putting on a false air ; we 
pretend by making a false declaration. Art is 
employed in affecting: assurance and self- 
complacency in pretending. A person affects 
not to hear what it is convenient for him not 
to answer ; he pretends to have forgotten what 
it is convenient for him not to recollect. One 
affects the manners of a gentleman, and pre¬ 
tends to gentility of birth. One affects the 
character and habits of a scholar; one pretends 
to learning. 

To affeci tbe qualities which we have not 
• Vide Tr\isler; “ To affect, protend t^," 
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ipoils thoj*e which we have ; to wHend to 
attainments which we have not made, obliges 
us to have recourse to falsehoods in order to 
escape detection. 

Sell quite put off affMtt with too much art 
To put ou Woodward In each mangled part. 

CHURCHILL. 

There in Boraething bo natively great and good in a 
(wnon that is truly devout, that an awkward man may aa 
well ;n-c«ertd to be genteel as an hypocrite to be pioUB.— 
SIEELK. 

Affecting*, V Moving. 

Affection, Love, 

Affection, from the verb affect (v. To affect). 
denotes the state of being kindly affected 
towards a person. 

Love, in low German leevc^ high German 
Hebe, from the Eugliah lief, low Gorman leff. 
high German lieb dear or pleasing, the Latin 
libet it is pleasing, and by metathesis, from 
the Greek </>tAo5 dear, signifies the state of 
holding a person dear. 

These words express two sentiments of the 
heart which do honour to human nature ; they 
are the bonds by which mankind are knit to 
each other Both imply good will: but affec- 
tio7i is a tender sentiment that dwells wirh 
pleasure on the object; love is a tender senti¬ 
ment accompanied with longing for the object; 
we cannot have lore without affection^ but we 
may have affection without lore. 

irtvc is the natural sentiment between near 
relations : o/fcchon, subsists betw'eon those who 
are less Inrimately connected, being tbo con¬ 
sequence either of relationship, fiiend^hip, or 
long Intercourse ; it is the sweetener of human 
society, which carries with it a thousand 
charms, in all the varied modes of kindness 
which it gives birth to; it is not so iwtive as 
love, but it diffuses itself wider, and embraces 
a larger number of objects. 

Love is powerful in its effcct.s, awakening 
vivid sentiments oT pleasure or pain ; it is a 
passion exclusive, restless, and capricious. 
Affection is a chastened feeling under the con¬ 
trol of the understanding; it promises no 
more pleasure than it gives, and has but few 
alloys. Marriage may begin with love ; but it 
ought to terminate In affection. 

But thou, -whoM years nre more to mine allied, 

No fate my vow’d affitct}on shall divide 
Prom thee, heroic youth !— Dryuen. 

The poets, the moralists, the imiiitcrs, in all their des¬ 
criptions, allegories, and pictures, have represented love 
as a soft torment, a hitter sweet, a pleasing pam, or au 
agreeable distress —AnDISoN. 

Affection, V, Attachment. 

Affectionate, Kind, Fond. 

Affectionate, from affection (r. Affection), 
denotes the quality of having affection. 

Kind, from the word kind kindred or 
family, denotes the quality or feeling engen¬ 
dered by the family tie. 

Fond, from the baxon fandian to gape, and 
the German ffnden to find or seek, denotes a 
vehement attachment to a thing. 

Affectionate said fond characterise feelings; 
kind is an epithet applied to outward actions, 
as well as Inward feelings; a disposition is 
affectionate or fond : a behaviour is kind. 

111 4 i?ettjed 8tft»e of the 


kindneM a temporary state of feeling, mostly 
discoverable by some outward sign : both are 
commendable and honourable, as to the nature 
of the feelings themselves, the objects of the 
feelings, and the manner in which they 
display themselves; the understanding al¬ 
ways approves the kindness which affection 
dictates, or that which springs from a tender 
heart. Fondness is a less respectable feeling ; 
It is sometimes the excess of affection^ or an 
extravagant mode of expressing it, or an at¬ 
tachment to an inferior object. 

A person is affectionate, who has the object 
of his regard strongly in bis mind, who parti¬ 
cipates in bis pleasures and pains, and is 
pleased with his society. A person is kind, 
who expresses a tender sentiment, or does any 
service in a pleasant manner. A person is 
fond, who caresses an object, or makes it a 
source of pleasure to himself. 

Relatives should be affectionate to each 
other : we should be kind to .all who stand in 
need of our kindness: children aro fond of 
whatever affords thi m pleasure, or of whoever 
pves them Indulgences. 

Our sAlutations w^re very hearty on both sides, con¬ 
sisting of many kind shakes of the hand, and affectionate 
looks which we caat uiwn one another.—ADDISON. 

Riches expose a man to pride and luxury, a foolish 
elai ion of heart, and too great fondmett tor the present 
world —ADDISON. 

Affinity, v. Alliance. 

Affinity, v. Kindred. 

To Affirm, Asseverate, Assure, 
Vouch, Aver, Protest. 

Affirm, in French affemter, Latin affirmo. 
compounded of af or ad (rndflrmo to strengthen, 
signifies to give strength to what has beeu 
paid. 

Asseverate, in Latin awveratus, parti¬ 
ciple of assevero, compounded of as or ad and 
«a’crw.?,signiftf 8 to make strong and positive. 

Assure, in French assurer, is compounded 
of the Intensive syllable as or ad and sure, 
signifying to make sure. 

Vouch is probably changed from vow. 

Aver, in French averer, is compounded of 
the intensive syllable a or ad and rerus true, 
sl^ifying to bear testimony to the truth 

Protest, in French protester, Latin protesto. 
Is compounded of pro and testor to coll to 
witness as to what wo think about a thing. 

AU these terms indicate an expression of a 
person’s conviction. 

In one sen so, tuaffinn is to declare tliat a 
thing is in opposition to denying or declaring 
that it is not; in the sense here chosen it 
signifies to declare a thing as a fact on our 
credit. To asseverate is to declare it with con¬ 
fidence. To vouch is to rest the truth of 
another’s declaration on our own responsibility. 
To aver Is to express the truth of a declaration 
unequivocally. To protest is to declare a thing 
Bvdemnly, and with strong marks of sincerity. 

Afflrmatums are made of the past and pre¬ 
sent ; a person afflinns what he has seen and 
what he sees. Asseverations are s^ong affirma¬ 
tions, made in cases of doubt to remove every 
impression disadvantageous to one’s sincerity. 
Assurances are made of the past, present and 
fiiture; they mark thi* ponyiptiQn o? th® 
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speaker as to what has boec, or is, and hfs Inten¬ 
tions as to what shall be ; they are appeals to 
the estimation which another has in one’s 
word. Vouching is an act for another; it is 
the supporting of another’s assurance by our 
own. Averting is employed in matters of fact; 
wo aver as to the accuracy of details ; wo aver 
on positive knowledge that sets aside all 
question. Protestations are stronger than 
either asseveratiotis or assurances ; they are ac- 
ci »mpanted with every act, look, or gesture, 
that can tend to impress conviction on 
another. 

Affirmations are employed in giving evidence, 
whether accompanied with au oath or not: 
lUrs deal much in asseverations and protesta¬ 
tions. People asseverate in order to produce a 
conviction of their veracity; they protest in 
order to obtain a belief of their innocence ; 
they aver where they expect to be believed. 
Assurances are altogether personal; they aro 
always made to satisfy some one of what they 
wish to know and believe. We ought to be 
sparing of our assurances of regard for an- 
(•ther, «3 wo ought to bo suspicious ot such 
assia'ances when made to ourselves. When¬ 
ever we affirm any thing on the authority of 
another, wo ought to be particularly cautious 
not to vouch for its veracity if it be not un¬ 
questionable. 


An iiiddd and fear? 

Fear what? a dream ? a fable ?—ll<iw thy drt»a<.l, 
Unwilling; evidence, aii<l therefore atronu. 

Affords iny cause an vindoBign'd support ' 

How disbelief (ijjlrrnt wliat it denies YOUNQ. 

I Jndge 111 this case as Charles the Second victualled his 
navy, with the broad which one of hu dogs chose of 
several pieces thrown before him, rather than trust to the 
ussevercUtons ul the victuallers —STKKLK. 

My learned friend a4mred me that the earth had lately 
receivoil a shock from a comet that crossod its vertex.— 
STKELE. 

All the great writers of the Augustan ago, for whom 
singly we have so groat au e. teem, stand up together as 
vuuihers for one another’s reputation — ADDISOX, 

Among ladles, he positively anerred that nonsense was 
the most prevailing part of eloquence, and had so little 
somplalsauce as to say. a woman is never taken by her 
reason, but always by her passion.”—STEELS. 


To Affirm, Assert. 

Affirm, V. To affirm, asseverate. 

Assert, in Latin assertus, participle of 
nssn'o, compounded of as or ad and sero to 
connect, signifies to conncoi words into a 
pr.ipoHitiou. 

To affirm is said of facta ; to assert, of 
opinions ; we affirm what we know; wo assert 
what we believe. 

Whoever affirms what he does not know to 
be true is guilty of falsehood ; whoever asserts 
what ho cannot prove lo be true is guilty of 
folly. 

We contradict an affirmation ; we confute au 
assertion. 


That this roan, wise and virtuous as he was, pMsed 
always unentangled through the snares of life, it would 
be prejudice and temerity to JOHNSON’S LIJE OF 

OOLlslNH* 

It is au 0 rted by a tragic poet, that " est miser nemo 
nisi comparatus,"—•• no man Is miserable, but m he is 
»>mpared with others happier than hiraself” This poei- 
tiv>u u uot strictly aud philoeophicalJy trhO-—JOI|NSO{f. 


To Affix, Subjoin, Attach, Annex. 

AfQjc. in Latin affixus, participle of affigo^ 
compounded of of or ad and Jlgo to fix, signi¬ 
fies to fix to a thing. 

Subjoin is compounded of sub and join, 
signifying to join to the lower or farther ex¬ 
tremity of a body. 

Attach, V. To adhere. 

Annex, In Latin annexus, participle of 
annecto, compounded of an or oii and necto to 
knit, signifies to knit or tie to a thing. 

To is to p st any thing as au essential 
to any whole ; to subjoin is to put any thing 
as a subordinate part to a whole : in the 
former case the part to which it is put is not 
specified; in the latter the uyllable sub speci¬ 
fics tbo extremity as the part: to attach is to 
make one thing adhere to another as au ac¬ 
companiment ; to onnex is to bring things 
into a i^eneral connexion with each other. 

A title is affixed to a book ; i few lines aro 
subjoined to a letter by way of postscript; we 
attach blame to a person; a certain territory 
is annexed to a kingdom. 

Letters are affixed t» words in order to 
modify their se-ise : it is in cosaary to subjoin 
remarks to whit requires illustration : we aie 
apt fioni prejudice or particular ciicumstaiicos 
to attach o to certain professions, which 

aro not only useful but important ; i>ape s 
are annexed by way of appendix to some im¬ 
portant transaction. 

It la improper to affix opprobrious epithets 
to any community of persons on account of 
their relig ous tenets. Men are not always 
scrupulous about the means of attaching 
oth* rs to their interest, wlu.n their ambitious 
views aro to be forwarded. Every station in 
life, above that of extreme indigence, has 
certam privileges annexed to it, i ut none 
greater than those which are enjoyed by the 
middling classes. 

Ho that )>as settlei] in his mind determined ideas, with 
names affixed to them, will be able to ducerii their dilTcr- 
dices one from another —LOCKE 

In justice to the opinion which I would wish to Impress 
of the amiable character of Pisistmtus, I tubjoin to this 
pai>or some explanation of the word tyrant —CUMDt.n- 
LA.ND. 

As our nature is at present constituted attached by so 
many strong connvctiDiis to tbe world of sense, and enjoy¬ 
ing a duninunicatiou so feeble .and distant with tbe world 
of spirits, we need fear no danger from cultivating in lev- 
course with the latter as much as possible.—IILAIK. 

Tbe evils Inseiiarahly annexed to the present condition 
are numerous and afilictive.—JOHNSON. 


To Affiict, Distress, Trouble. 

Afflict, in Latin affiictus, participle 
affligo, compounded of ^ or ad and Jiigo, in 
Greek 0Ai/3iu to press hard, signifies to bea; 
upon any one. 

Distress, v. Adversity. 

Trouble sigoifiea to cause a tumult, from 
the Latin turba, Greek rvpfiij or Oopv^, a 
tumult. 

When these terms relate to outward (Ircum- 
stances, the firtt expresses more then tho 
second, and the second more than the third. 

People are affiieted with grievous maladies. 
The mariner is distressed for want of water in 
the midst of the wide ocean ; or an embeu*- 
ra^sed tradi^iuan is dUtr^s^ed (or oiouey w» 
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malbtaJn his credit. The mechanic ifl troubled 
for want of proper tools, or the head of a 
family for want of good domestics. 

^hen they respect the inward feelings, 
conveys tho idea of deep sorrow; distress 
that of sorrow mixed with anxiety ; trouble 
that of pain in a smaller degree. 

The cfeath of a parent a^fflicts : the mis- 
furtunes of our family and friends distress; 
urui^ses in trade and domestic inconveniences 
trouble. 

In the season of affliction prayer affords tho 
bC'.t consolation and surest supports. Tho 
Ra.si8tance and 8ym[)athy of friends Swrvo to 
relieve distre-'is. Wo may often help ourselves 
out of (,ur troubles, and remove the evil by 
patience and perseverance. 

Afflictions may be turned to benefits if they 
lead a roan to turn inwardly into himself, and 
examine the state of his heart and cotiscieneo 
la the sight of hia Maker. The distresses of 
human life often servo only to enhance tlio 
value of our pleasures when we regain them. 
Among the troubles with which wo are daily 
assailed many of chom are too trifling for us 
to be troubled by them. 

Wo last night rocehed a piece of ill news at our club 
which very senmhly ajlWlcfcrf every ono uf us. 1 auestiuu 
not but niy readers themselves will b« troubled at tho 
hearing of it. To keep them no longer m suspeuse, Sir 
Koger ae C'ovcrly is dead.—ADOISON. 

While the mind contemplates it is acted upon 

and never nets, ami by indulging m tills contemplation It 
bocomes more and more uuht for action.—CBAiU. 

Affliction, Grief, Sorrow. 

Affliction, v. To afflict. 

Grief from grUoe, in German grauien, 
Swedish gramga, Ac. 

Sorrow, in German sorge, Ac., signifies 
care, as well as sot row. 

All these words mark a state of suffering 
which differs either in the degree or tho cause, 
or ill both. 

Affliction is much stronger thnn grief; It 
Hes deeper in the soul, and arises from a more 
powerful cause ; the loss of what is most dear, 
tho continued sickness of our friends, or a 
reverse of fortune, will all c luso affliction ; 
the misfortunes of others, the failuio of our 
f.ivourito schemes, the troubles of our 
c ountry, will occasion us grief. 

Sorrow is less than grief ; it arises from the 
untoward circumstance.s which perpetually 
ari.se in life. A disappointment, the loss of 
a irame, our own mistake, or the negligences 
of others, cause sorrow. 

Affliction lies too deep to be vehement; it 
discovers itself by no striking marks in the 
exterior; it is lasting, and does not cea^e 
when the exten.al causes cease to act: grief 
may lie violent, and discover itself by loud 
and Indecorous signs; it is transito y, and 
ceases even before the cause which ^ve birth 
to it: sorrow discovers itself by a simple ex¬ 
pression ; it is still more tranfiont than gri^, 
not existing beyond the moment in which it 
is produced. 

A person of a tender mind is afflicted at the 
remembrance of his sins ; he is grieved at the 
consciousness of his fallibility and pronenesa 
to error; ho is sorry for the faults which ha 
has comiDitted, 


Affliction is allayed ; grief subsides ; sorrotl 
is soothed. 

It ia hideeil wonderful to oonaider how man are abla 
to niiae agtiotion to themaalvaa out oi every thing.— 
ADDISON. 

The melancholv silence that followa hereupon, and con- 
tiuuea until ha naa recovered Limaelf enough to reveal 
his uiiuil to bla friend, raises m the spectators a grUf 
that IS inexpressible —ADDISON. 

Tho most agreeable objects recall the sorrow for her 
with whom he used to enjoy them —ADDISON. 

Affluence, v. Riches. 


To Afford, Yield, Produc,. 

Afford is probab^ changed from a fferred, 
and comes from the Latin affero, compounded 
ot of or ad and fei'o, signifying to bring to a 
per^-on. 

Yield, in Saxon geldan, German gel ten ts 
pay, lohtore, or give the value, is probably 
c mnected with the Hebrew Had to breed, of 
bring f.irth. 

Produce, in Latin produco, comiiounded 
of pro forth and duco to bring, signifies to 
bring out or into existence. 

With afoi'd is associated the idea of com. 
municatiijg a part, or property of some sub¬ 
stance, to a person ; meat aJfordg nourishment 
to t hose who make use of it; the sun o ffords 
light and heat to all living creatures. 

To yield is the natural operation of any 
substance to give up or impart tho parts or 
properties inherent in it; it is the natunl 
surrender which an object makes of itself : 
trees yield fruit ; tho ser^ yields grain : some 
sorts of grain do not yield much In particular 
soils. 

Produce convoys the idea of one thing caus¬ 
ing another to exist, or to spring out of it ; 
it is a species of creation, the formation of a 
new substance : tho earth produces a variety 
of fruits ; confined air will produce uu ex¬ 
plosion. 

A ford and produce have a moral application ; 
but not yield : nothing affords so great a scope 
fur ridicule as the follies of fashion ; nothing 
produces so much mischief as the vice of 
diunkenncss. Tho histojyof man does not 
ajf'oi'd an instance of any popular commotion 
tint has ever pro^iuced such atrocities aod 
atrocious charafters as tho French revolution. 

heligioii is the only thing tint can afflonl 
true con.solation and peace of mind in the 
season of affliction, and tho hour of death. 
Tho recollection of part incidents, particu¬ 
larly those which have ]»!ig-ed in our infancy, 
irroduces tho most pleasuiuble sousatioiis in 
the mind. 

The geiiorouH man hi the ordiu&ry acceptation, without 
resiHict of the demaiida of hia family, will »oou find upou 
the foot of hi8 account that he boa socriflci'd to foola. 
knaves, flatterem, or the deservedly unhappy, ail tha 
opiKirtunities of affording any future aasutAUoe whert 
it ought to be.— STKtLE. 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield. 

And the tame hand that sowed shall reap the field. 

Fori. 

Their sherpen'd ends in earth their footing place. 

And the dry poles produce a living nee.—DXYDKN. 

To Afford, Spare. 

Afford, V. To a^ord, yield. 

Spare, in German sparcdt Latin jjarcd^ 
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Hebrew pei'eh to preserve, signifies hero to lay 
apart for any particular use. 

The idea of deducting from one’s proi)erty 
with convenience is common to these terms ; 
but afford respects solely expenses which are 
no more than commensurate with our income ; 
ipare is said of things in general, which we 
may part with without any sensible diminu¬ 
tion of our comfort. 

There are few so destitute that they cannot 
afford somotbing for the relief of others, who 
arc more destitute. Ho who has two things 
of a kind may easily spare one. 

Accept Krh»te’er ACneM chh afford, 

Uutouoh'd tliy arms, uuUkeu b« thy eword —DBYDKN. 

How many men, in the cuinmon concei uh of life, lend 
•nine of money which they are not aide to aijare,— 
AUniSON, 

To AjGford, To gxm. 

Affray* V. Quarrel. 

Affront, Insult, Outrage. 

Affront, in French from the Latin 

ad and frons, the forehead, siguifios flying in 
the face of a iierson. 

Insult, in French insulte, comes from the 
Latin inmlto to dance or leap upon. The 
iormer of these actions marks defiance, the 
latter acorn and triumph. 

Outrage is compounded of out or vtler 
Hud rape or violerice, signifying an act of ex¬ 
treme violence. 

An affront is a mark of reproach shown in 
the presence of others ; it piques and morti¬ 
fies : an xtrsuH is an attack made with inso¬ 
lence ; it irritates and provokes: an outrage 
oorabiues all tluit is offendve ; it wounds arid 
injures. An intentional breach of politeness 
is an affront; if coupled with any external 
indication ot hostility it is an insult: if it 
break forth into personal violence it is an 
outrage. 

Captious people construe every innocent 
freedom into an affrout. When people are in 
a state of aiuiuo.'^ity, they seek o)qioi tunities 
of offering each ofhor ivmltjx. Intoxication or 
violent passion imxKjl men to tno commission 
of outrages. 

The penoTi thua conducted, who wm Haunibal, seemed 
mucli disturbed, and could not forbear coiupUuiing to 
the board of the affrotUs he had met witli among the 
Kuiuan historians — AUnisON. 

It may very reasonably Ik* expected that the old draw 
•poll theiiiselvea the greatest paitof those tnsulU which 
Uioy so much lament, and that age la rarely despised but 
when It IS contemptible —JOHNSON. 

This 18 the round of a iMssionate man's life; he con¬ 
tracts debts when he is furious, wlilch his virtue. H he 
has virtue, obliges him to discharge at tlie return of 
reason He spends hia time in outrage and reparation.— 
JOHNSON. 

Afflront, V. Offence. 


Afraid, Fearful, Timorous, Timid. 

Afraid is changed from afeared, signifying 
in a state of fear. / 

Fearful, bs the words of which It is com¬ 
pounded imply, Hignities full of fear. 

Timorous and Timid come from the 
latin fimitfwa fearful, timer fear, and ff?n«o to 


The first denotes a temporary state, the 
three last a habit of the mind. 

J/raxd may be used either in a physical or 
moral application, either as it relates to our¬ 
selves only or to others ; fearful and timorous 
are only applied physically and personally ; 
timid IS mostly used in a moral sense. 

It is the character of the fearful or timorous 
erson to bo afraid of what he imagines would 
urt himself; it is not necessary for the 
prospect of danger to exist in order to awaken 
fear in such a disposition it is the character¬ 
istic of the Umid person to be afraidoi offend¬ 
ing or meeting with something painful from 
t'thers ; such a disposition is prevented from 
following the dictates of its own mind. 

Between /rnr/ul and timorous there is little 
di.stinction, either in sense or application, 
except that we say fearful of a thing, not 
timorous of a thing. 

To lie always afraid ot losing life Is, indeed, scarcely t* 
enjoy .V life tliat can deseivo the car® of piesorvation.— 
JOHNSON. 

By I know not what Impatience of raillery, he is 
womlerfully fearful of being thought too great a boliover. 
—rflKKLK. 

Then birds in airy space might safely move, 

And fini’roiM hares ou heaths securely rove. 

DltYDEN. 

He who brings with him into a clainorons niuKilnds 
the fimtditj/of recUise speculatnm, will suffer himself in 
1*0 driven by a burst of laughter from the fortresses of 
demouatrutiou.—J OUNSON. 


After, Behind. 

After respects order ; Behind respects 
position. One runs after a person, or stands 
behind his chair. 

Aj'ter is used cither figuratively or literally; 
behind is used only literally. 

Men hunt aftei' amusements ; misfortunes 
come after one another: a «irden lies behind a 
house ; a thing is concoaleof behind a bush. 

Good aftrr ill, and after pain delight, 

Alternate, like the scenes of day and night —DRYDFN. 
He first, and close behind him followed she. 

For such WAS ProHerjiUie’s severe decree.—DRYDEN. 

Age, V. Geno'ation. 

Jige, V. Time, period. 

Aged, V. Elderbj. 

Agency, v. Action, agency. 

Agent, V. Actor. 

Agent, V. Minister. 

Agent, V Factor. 


To Aggravate, Irritate, Provoke, 
Exasperate, Tantalize. 



syllable ag or ad and gram to make heavy, 
si^ifies to make very heavy. 

Irritate, in Latm imtatus, participle of 
irrito, which is a frequentative from iroy 
si^mifies to oxclte anger. 

jProvoke, in French provogwer, Latin pro- 
voco, compounded of pro forth, and voco to 
call, signifies to challenge or defy. 

Exasperate, Latin exasperatus, participle 
of exaspero, ip Lorapi>unded gf the jntepsivQ 
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Bj^Uable ex and asper rough, bignl/ying to 
make things exceedingly rough. 

Tantalize, in French tantalieer^ Greek 
rairraAt^u, oomes from Tantalus, a king of 
Phrygia, who having offended the gods, was 
destiued by way of punishment to stand up 
to his cbm m water with a tree of fair fruit 
hanging over bis head, both of which, as ho 
attempted to allay his hunger and thirst, ffed 
from bis touch. 

All these words, except the first, refer to 
the feelings of the mind, and in familiar dis¬ 
course that also bears the same signification ; 
but otherwise respects the outward circum- 
siances. 

The crime of robbery is aggravated by any 
circumstances of cruelty whatever comes 
across the feelings irritates ; whatever awakens 
anger prorol'tfs ; whatever heightens this anger 
extraordinarily exaspei'ates : whatever raises 
hopes in order to frustrate them lanialtzes. 

An appearance of unconcern for the oitence 
and its consequences aggraiates the guilt of 
the offender, a grating harsh sound irritates 
If long continued and often repeated : angry 
wonis p/Oi’oi<?, particularly when spoken with 
Hii air of defiance ; when to this be added 
bitter taunts and multiplied pi ovocatious, 
they ftCttJtpemfe; tho weather by its frequent 
changes tantalizes those who depend upon it 
for amusement. 

Wicked jieuplo aggravate their transgression 
by violence : susceptible and nervous people 
aie most easily irritated ; proud people aio 
quickly provoied; hot and fiery iieoplo aio 
soonest exasperated : those who wish fur much, 
and wish for it eageily, are ufteueac tantahzeil. 

Aglf nature had not sown evils enough in life, we are 
continuttlly (uKhnu grief to nief, and agaratuting the 
cuininon calamity by uur oruiu treatiueat oi one auuther. 
—AumsoN. 

He irritated many of his friends In London so much 
by lug lettcrii. that they witlidrew tlieir coutributions.— 
JOHNSON’S LIFE OK SAVAOK. 

The ani mad vers 10118 of criticg are commonly such as 
may easily provoke the seilatest writer to some quiviuiess 
ut lesentmcut—JOHNSON. 

Opposition retarde, censure ex<isf>eratet, or neglect de- 
pressos —JOHNSON. 

Can wo think that religion wafl designeil only for a 
contradiction to nature, and with the greateet and 
inottt Irrational tyranny in the world to tantalus t— 
SOUTH. 

To Agrfirravate, v. To heighten. 


Aggressor, AssailEuit. 

Ag^gressor, in Latin aggremus, participle 
of aggredior, compounded of ag or ad, and 
gredior to step, signifies to stop up to, iali 
upon, or attack. 

Assailant) from assail, in French assailer, 
compounded of as or ad, and salio to leap 
upon, signifies to leap upon or attack any 
one vehemently. 

The characteristic idea of aggressor is that of 
one person going up to another in a hostile 
manner, and by a natural extension of the 
sense commencing an attack ; the character¬ 
istic idea of assailant is that of one com¬ 
mitting an act of violence. 

An aggressor offers to do some injury either 
by word or deed; an assailant actually commits 
^me violence : the former commehces a dl«- 
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pute, the latter carries it on with a vehomeni 
and direct attack. 

An aggressor is blameable for giving rise to 
quarrels ; an assailant is culpable for the mis¬ 
chief he does. 

Were there no aggressors there would be no 
disputes; were tuei e no assailants those din- 
putes would not be serious. 

An aggressor may be an assailant, or an 
assailant may be an aggressor, but they are lus. 
frequently distinct 

Where one ig Iho aggressor and in pursiuiiice of hi* 
Smt atuck kilU tli« other, the Uw suppoKee ttie actum, 
however sudden, to be malu-ioue.—JOHNSON’S Lll K uA 
BAVAOK. 

Wliiit car 90 fortified ami b.arr'd 
Against the luuefiil force of vocal chanuA. 

But would with traiibiMjrt t<> euch sv, evt assailants 
Surtetider its attontiuut—BASON. 

Agile, p. Active, brisk. 

To AgritatO) r. To shake, agitate. 

Agitation, Emotion, Trepidation, 
Tremor. 

Agitation, in Latin agitatio, from agito, 

I be state of being agitated. 

Emotion, in Latin emotw, from emotus, 
puiticiplo of emoveo, couipouudcd of c, out of, 
and luoveo, to move, signifies the state of 
being movtd out of rest or put in motion. 

Trepidation, in Latin trepidatio, from 
fitpufo, w tiemble, comjiouuded of tremo ami 
peUe, to tremble with tho foot, signifies tho 
eoudition of ticmblmg in all one's limbs from 
bead to foot 

Tremor, from the Latin tmnor, signifies 
urigmaJly the same I'tate of treiubJiug. 

Agitation refers either to body or mind, 
emotion to the mind only, trepidation and 
tremor to the body only. 

Agitation of mind is a vebemont struggle 
between contending feelings; emotion is the 
awakening but one feeling; which iu the 
latter case is not so vehement as In the 
former. 

Distressing circumstances produce agita¬ 
tion : affecting and interesting circumstances 
l^roduco emotions. 

Agitations have but one character, namely, 
thill of violence: emotions ymry with the object 
that awakens them: they are emotions either 
of pain or pleasure, of teuderiiess or anger; 
they are either gentle or strong,tint or vivid. 

With regard to tho body, an agitation is 
more tlian a trepidation, and the latter more 
than a tremor; the two former attract tho 
notice of the bystander ; the latter is scarcely 
visible. ^ 

Agitations of the mind sometimes give rise 
to distorted and extravagant agitations of the 
body ; emotions of terror or horror will throw 
the body into a trepidation: those of fear will 
cause a tremor to run through tho whole frame. 

The seveulh bixik affectA the iinaEinatiou like the ooe»n 
iu » calui, au«i flIU tho uiiiul oi the rewder without pro- 
diicmg iu it siiytliing like tumult or aai^tion.— 
AumsON ON MILTON. 

The deecriptlon of Adam and Evs aa they first appearad 
to Satan, Is exquisitely drawn, and sumcient to mako 
the fallen angel yaxe upon Uiem with all those amotions 
of envy In which he is ropresouted. — ADWSON eN 
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His first Mtion of note wu in the battle of Lepanto, 
wijere the success of that great dav, in such trepidation 
«f the state, made every man meritorious.—WOTTON. 

Ue fell into such a universal tremor of all his Joints 
that when going his legs trembled under him.—H£RV£y. 

AgrOny, v. DUtrest. 

Agony, V. Pain. 


Agreable, Pleasant, Pleasing. 

The first two of the e epithets approach so 
near in sense and application, that they can 
with propriety be used indifferently, the one 
for the other; yet there is an occasional 
difference which may he clearly defined. 

The Affreable la that which agrees with 
or suits the charaett^r, temper, and feell' gs of 
a person; the Pleasant that which pleases; 
the Pleasing that which la adapted to 
please. 

Agreable expresses a feeling less vivid than 
•pleasant: people of the soberest and grivest 
character may talk of passing agreable hours, 
or enjoying a<irrable sooioty, if those hoiirs 
were passed agreabli/ to their turn of mind, 
or that society wliich Fuited their taste ; but 
the young and the gay will prefer pleasant 
society, where vivacity and mirth prevail, 
suitable to the tone of their spirits 

A man is agreable who by a soft and easy 
address contributes to the amusement of 
others; a man is pleasant who to this soft¬ 
ness adds affability and commtinicativoness 

Pleasing marks a sentiment less vivid and 
distinctive than either. A pleasing voice ha^ 
something in it which we like; an agreable 
voice strikes with positive pleasure upon the 
ear. 

A pleasing oounienanco denotes tranquillity 
and contentment; It satisfies us when wo 
view it: a pleasant countenance bespeaks 
happiness ; it gratifies the beholder, find in¬ 
vites him to look upon it. 

To divert me. I took up a volume of Shakapeare, wiiero 
I chanced to cast iiiy UjK)u a part in the trage<ly of 
Richard the Third, which nlled my miud with au ai/re- 
a^le horror.—ST EEI.R. 

Pteojant the ivin 

When first on tliia delightful laud he spreads 
His orient beams —MiLTON. 

Nor this alone t’indulge a vain delight, 

And make a pleaeinff prospect fur the sight. 

nKYDEN. 

Agreable, r. Conformable. 


To Agree, Accord, Suit. 

Agree is compounded of a or ad, and gree 
tr pinto, which root Is found in the verb 
congruo, signifying to fit to a thing. 

Accord, in French accord, from the Latin 
chorda the string of a harp, signifies the same 
os to be in tune or join in tune. 

Suit, from the Latin secutus, participle of 
sequor to follow, signifies to be in a line, in the 
order a thing ought to be. 

An agreement between two things requires 
an entire sameness; an accordance supposes a 
oonsiderable resemblance; a saitablenus im¬ 
plies an aptitude to coalesce. 

Opinions agree, feelings aecord, and tempers 
suit. 

Two statements agree which are in all re¬ 


spects alike: that accords with our feelings 
which produces pleasurable sensations: that 
suits our taste which we wish to adopt, or in 
adopting gives us pleasure. 

Where there is no agreement In the essentials 
of any two accounts, their authenticity may 
bo greatly questioned : if a revrosentation of 
any thing accords with what has been stated 
from other quarters, it serves to corroborate 
it: it is advisable that the ages and stations 
as wel as tcrai'crs of the parties should be 
suitable, who look forward for happiness in a 
matiimonial connexion. 

Where there is no agreement of opinion, 
there can be no assimilation of habit; whovo 
there is no accordance of sound, there c-*n bo 
no harmony; where there is no suitability of 
temper, there can lie no co-operation. 

When or»inion8 do not agree, men must 
afrree to differ: the precepts of our Saviour 
accord with the ten derest as well as the noblest 
feelings of our nature : when the humours and 
diapositituiH of people do not they do 

wisely not to have any intercourse with each 
other. 

The laurel and the myrtle sweet* rtjrj-ee.-DUVDEK. 

Metro aid*, and i* adapted to, the memory ; it accords 
to music, and is the vehicle of enthusiasm.—UUMllER- 
LAND. 

Ibillo followed,in the ixirtitlon of liissUteR, IhociiBloma 
of the feudal law, wlilch was then universally estahlished 
in the southern co intries of l3urui>o. and which suited 
the peculiar circumstances of the age.—UUMK. 

To Agree, v. To accede. 


To Agree, Coincide, Concur. 

In the former section agr:e is compared with 
terms that are employed only for things; in 
the present case it is compared with words os 
they are applied to persons only. 

Agree implies a general sameness. 

Coincide, from the Latin con together and 
incido to fall, implies a meeting in a certain 
point. 

Concur, from con together and curro to 
run, ini( lies a running in the same course, an 
acting together on the same principles. 

Agree denotes a state of rest; coincide and 
concur a state of motion, either towards or 
with another. 

Agreement is either the voluntary or involun¬ 
tary act of persons in general; coincidence is 
the voluntary but casual act of individuals, 
the act of one falling into the opinion of 
another; concurrence is the intention^ positive 
act of individuals ; it is the act of one author¬ 
izing the opinions and measures of another. 

Men of like education and temperament 
agree upon most subjects : people cannot ex¬ 
pect others to coincide with them, when they 
advance extravagant positions : the wiser part 
of mankind arc backward in concurring in 
any schemes which are not warranted by eis 
perience. 


Since all agree, who both with Judgment read. 

Tis the BMue sun, and does hiiuBoir succeed.—TATS. 


There is not perhaps any couple whose dispositions and 
relish of life are so perfectly similar as that their wills 
constantly eoineWe.—H awKESWORTH. 


The plan being thus concerted, and my cousin’s eon* 
m^ enee obtain^, it was immediately put in exseution. 
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Agreement, Contraot, Covenant, 
Compact, Bargain. 

Ag’reement signifies what is agreed to 
(vide To agree). 

Contract, in French contracte, from the 
Latin contractus, participle of contrahoio bring 
cU)8e together or bind, signifies the thi ig thus 
contracted or bound. 

Covenant, in French covenante, Latin con- 
ventus, participle of convenio to meet together 
at a point, signifies the point at which several 
meet, that is, the thing agreed upon by many. 

Compact, in Latin compaetus, participle 
of comptngo to bind close, signifies the thing 
to which ji^ple bind themselves close. 

Bargrain, from the Welsh bargaa to con¬ 
tract or deal for, signifies the act of dealing, 
or the thing dealt for. 

An agreement is general, and applies to trans¬ 
actions of every description, but particul.arly 
such as are made between single individuals ; 
in cases whore the other terms are not so 
applicable ; a contract is a binding agreement 
between individuals; a simple agreement may 
be verbal, but a contract must be written and 
legally executed : covenant and compact are 
agreements among communities; a covenant is 
commonly a national and public transaction ; 
a compact respects individuals os members of 
a community, or communities with each other : 
a bargain, in Its proper sense, is an agreement 
solely in matters of trade ; but appli s figura¬ 
tively In the same sense to other objects. 

The simple consent of parties constitutes an 
agreement; a seal and signature are requisite 
for a contract ; a solemn engagement on the 
one hand, and faith in that engagement on 
the other hand, enter into the nature of a 
covenant ; a tacit sense of mutual obligation in 
all the parties gives virtue to a compact ; an 
assent to stipulated terms of sale may form a 
bargain. 

Friends make an agreement to meet at a cer¬ 
tain time; two tradesmen enter into a con- 
traci to carry on a joint trade; the people of 
England made a covenant with King Charles I. 
entitled the solemn coveriant: in the society 
of Freemasons, every individual is bound to 
secrecy by a solemn compact: the trading part 
of the community are continually striking 
bargains. 

Prog htd givon his word that he would meet the above- 
tneutloned company at the S.ihitatiou, to talk of this 
ourreement.—AKBUTHNOT’S HISTORY OK JOHN BULL. 

It Is impossible to see the long scrolls In which every 
eorUract is Included, with all their appendages of sml^ 
and attestations, without wondering at the depravity of 
those beings, who must be restrained from violation of 
promise by such formal and public evidences.— JOHNSON. 

These flashes of blue lightning gave the sign 

Of covenants broke; three peals of thunder Join, 

DRYDRN. 

.in the beginnings and flrst establishment of speech, 
there was an Implicit compact amongst men, founded 
upon common use and consent, that such and such wor^ 
•r voices, actions or gestures, should be means or signs 
toanot^sr or convey their thoughts one 

We see nieo frequently dexterous and sharp enough In 
taaWng a bargain, who, if you reason with them about 
toatters of religion, appear iwrleotly stupid.—LOCKK, 

Aflrrioulturist, v. Farmer, 

Xo Aid, V. To help. 


Aim, Object, End. 

Aim is in all probabUity a variation of 
home, in old Gorman haim. It is the home 
which the marksman wishes to reach ; It is 
the thing aimed at; the particular point to 
which one’s efforts are directed; which is had 
always in view, and which every thing is 
made to bend to the attainment of. 

Obj ect, from the Latin objectus, participle 
of ob and jacio to lie in the way, Is more 
vague; it signifies the thing that lies before 
us ; we pursue it by taking the necessary 
means to obtain it; it becomes the fruit of 
our labour. 

End in the improper sense of end is still 
more general, signifying the thing that ends 
one’s wishes and endeavours ; Ir. is the result 
not only of action, but of combined a' tion ; it 
is the consummation of a scheme; we must 
take the proper measures to arrive at it. 

It is the aim of every good Christian to llvo 
in peace ; it is a mark of dulness or folly to 
act without an object ; every scheme is likely 
to fail, in which the means are not adequate to 
the erul. 

We have an aim: we propose to ourselves 
an object: we look to the end. An atm is 
attainable, an object worthy, an end importicit. 

Cunning ha^ only private, eelftsh aims, and Btlcke at 
noUiiug which may make them succeed —ADDLSON 

We should sufflciently weigh the objeett of our hope, 
whether they such as wo may reasoiuiblo expect from 
them what we propose in their fruition —ADDISON. 

Lilierty and truth are not in themselves desirable, but 
oaly as they relate to a farther end.— BmiKELKY. 

To Aim, Point, Level. 

Aim, signifying to take aim (v. Aim), is to 
direct one’s view towards a point. 

Point, from the noun point, signifies to 
direct the point to any thing. 

Level, from the adjective level, signifies to 
put one thing on a level with another. 

Aim expresses more than the other two 
words, inasmuch as it denotes a direction 
towards somo minute point in an object, and 
the others imply direction towards the whole 
objects themselves. We aim at a bird; we 
point a cannon against a wall; wo level a 
cannon at a wall. Pointing is of course used 
with most propriety in reference to instru¬ 
ments that have points ; it is likewise a less 
decisive action than either aiming or levelling. 
A stick or a finger may be pointed at a person, 
merely out of derision ; but a blow Is levelled 
or aimed with an express intent of committing 
an act of violence. 

The same analogy is kept up in their figura¬ 
tive application. 

The shafts of ridicule are but too often 
aimed with little effect against the follies 
of fashion; remarks which seem merely to 
point at others, without being expressly ad¬ 
dressed to them, have always a bad tendency : 
it has hitherto been the fate of Infidels to 
level their batter> of sneers, declamation, and 
sophistry against the Christian religion only 
to strengthen the conviction of Its sublime 
truths in the minds of mankind at Urge. 

Their hesds from ainUnff blows they bear afar. 

With clMhiug gaiuitjete theu pruvuke the yrnr. 

DEYDClf. 
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ALARM. 


Tl»e Htory »lllv /vt you,—(JUMUEKLAMl). 

He calla ou Bacchue, and propound* th<> prize; 

The Kfoum )ii« leiiow groom at buu defies, 

An.. Mitdii Ills bow, and lewis with his eyes. 

bKYDSK. 


d?© Aim, Aspire. 

Aim (i^. v4i7/i) includes efforts as well as 
viewp, In obtaining an object. 

Aspire, from cw or ad to or after and spiro 
to breathe, comprehends views, wishes, and 
hopes to obtain an object. 

We aim at a certain proposed point, by 
endeavouring to gain it; we aspire after tliat, 
which we think ourselves entitled to, and 
flatter ourselves virith gaining 

Many men aim at riches and honour: it is 
the lot of but few to aspire to a throne. 

Wo aim at what is attainable by ordinary 
ffforts ; we aspire after what is great and 
unusual. 

An emulous youth aims at acquiring the 
esteem of his teachers ; he aspires to excel all 
his competitors in literary attainments. 

Whether zeal ur moderation be the ix)lnt we aim at, let 
us keep fire out of tho one, ami frost out of the other.— 
ADDISON. 

The study of thoae who in the time of Shakspeare 
aipired to plebelati learning was laid upon adventures, 
giants, dragons, and euchanvinoiito.—J0UN80N. 

To Aim, V. To endeavour. 

Aim, V. Teitdeney. 

Air, Maimer. 

Air, In Latin aer, Greek arjp, comes from 
the Hebrew aor, because it is the vehicle of 
Vght; hence in the figurative sense, in which 
It is hero taken, it denotes an appearance. 

Manner, in French maniire, comes pro¬ 
bably from mener to lead or direct, signifying 
the direction of one’s movements. 

An air is inherent in the whole ]Mr8on ; a 
manner is confined to the action or tne move¬ 
ment of a single limb A man has the air of 
a common person ; it discovers itself in all his 
manners. An air has something superficial in 
its nature ; it strikes at the first glance : 
manner has sometliiiig more solid in it ; It 
dev elopes Itself ou closer observation Some 
])eoplo have an air about them which dis¬ 
pleases ; but their manners afterwards win 
upon those who have a farther intercourse 
with them. Nothing is more coramon than 
to suffer ourselves to be prejudiced by a 
person's air, either in his favuur or otherwise: 
the 'lYianners of a man will often contribute lo 
his advancement in life, more than his real 
nerits. 

An air is indicative of a state of mind ; it 
may result either from a natural or habitual 
mode of thinking: a manner is indicative of 
the education ; it is produced by external 
circumstauocs. An air is noble or simple, it 
marks an elevation or simplicity of character j 
a manner is rude, rustic, or awkward, for 
want of culture, good society, and good ex¬ 
ample. We assume an a’V, and affect a man- 
v.er. An assumed air of Importance exposes 
Vie littleness of the assumer, which might 
Vhcrwlse pass unnoticed: the same manners 
riiich fire bviommg when natural, render a 


person ridiculous when they are affected. A 
prepossessing air and eugs^ng manners have 
more influence on the heart than the solid 
qualities of the mind. 

Th« air the gave herself was that of a romping girl.—* 
STSitLK. 

The 1>oy is well fashioned, and will easily fall int* a 
graceful manner. —BT££1>K. 


Air, Mien, Look. 

Air, V. Air. 

iB ien, in German miene, comes, as Adelung 
supposes, from mahen to move or draw, be¬ 
cause the lines of the face which constitute 
tho mien in the German sense are drawn 
togeiher. 

Look signifies properly a mode of looking 
or .appearing. 

Tho exterior of a person is comprehended 
in tlic sense of all these words. 

Air depends not only on the countenance, 
but tho stature, carriage, and action : mien 
respects tho whole outward appearance, not 
excepting the dress: look depends altogether 
on the face and its changes. Air marks any 
particular state of the mind : mien denotes 
any state of the outward ('ircumstaiices : look 
any individual movement of tho mind. We 
may judge by a person’s air, that ho has a 
confident and fearless mind : wo may judge 
by his sorrowful mien, that ho has substantial 
cause for sorrow ; and by sorrowful looks, that 
he has some partial or temporary cause for 
sorrow. 

We talk of doing any thing with a particu¬ 
lar air : of having .a mien ; of giving a look. 
An innocent man will answer his accusers 
with an air of composure ; a person’s whole 
mien sometimes bespeaks his wretched con¬ 
dition ; a look is sometimes given to one who 
acts in concert by way of intimation. 

TUb truth of It i», the a»r is generally nothing else 
but the inward dispusitiou of the uiuid made risible.— 
ADDISON. 

How ileek their looks, how goodly is their mien. 

When big they strut behind a double ohm.—DRYDEN. 
What chief Is this that visits us from f.ir. 

Whose gallant mien bespeaks him tiaiu’d to war. 

STEELE, 

How in the looks does conscious guilt appear.—ADDISoN. 
Air, V. Appearance. 

Alacrity, v. Alertness. 

Alarm, Terror, Fright, Consternation. 

Alarm, in French cUarmer, is compounded 
of al or ad and armes arms, signifying a cry to 
arms, a signal of danger, a call to defence. 

Terror, in Latin terror, comes from terreo 
to produce fear. 

bright, from the German furcht fear, 
signifies a state of fear. 

Consternation, in Latin constematus, 
from constemo to lay low or prostrate, ex¬ 
presses the mixed emotion of terror and 
amazement which confounds 
Alarm springs from any sudden signal that 
announces the approach of danger. Terror 
springs from any event or pheenomenou that 
may serve as a prognostic of some catastrophe. 
I It supposes a less distinct view of danger tlian 
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alarm, and affords room to the imagination, 
•which commonly magnifies objects. Alarm 
therefore makes us run to our defence, and 
terror disarms us. 

Fright is a less vivid emotion than either, 
as it arises from the simple appearance of 
danger. It is more personal than either afarni 
or terror; for we may he alarmed or terrijlrd 
for others, but ■we are mostly frightened for 
oursel%es, Comtemation is stronger than 
either terror and a fright : it springs from the 
vitiw of some very serious evil. 

Alarm affects the feelings, terror the under¬ 
standing, and fright The senses ; consternation 
Boixes the whole mind, and benumbs the 
f culties. 

Cries alarm ; horrid spectacles ter rift/ : a 
tumult/riyAb’/w ; a sudden calamity tills with 
consternation. 

One is filled with alarm, seized \\ith terror, 
overwhelmed with fright or consternation. 

We are alarmed for what wo apprehend ; we 
are terrified by what we imagine ; wc are 
frightened by what we see ; ctynsternation may 
be produced by what wo learn. 

None so renowu’d 

With breatliing bras# to kindle tlert o alarms —DKYDF.M 
J whb once ni a iniit aasombly, that wvs full of noise 
and mirth, when on a sudden an old woman unluckily 
olmeiweil. there were tlilrteeiv of us in comi>ai\y Tlie 
remark struck a panic terror into several of ua —ADDI¬ 
SON. 

I have known a soldier that has entered a broach, 
affrighted at hu own shatlow.—ADOIbON. 

Tlie son of Pelios censed ; the chief's around 

In silence wiapt, in conttematton drown’d.—POPE. 


Alertness, Alacrity. 

Alertness, from ales a wing, designates 
corporeal activity or readiness for action ; 
Alacrity, from accr sharp, brisk, designates 
luontal activity. 

We proceed with alertness, when the body is 
in its full vigour ; wo proceed with alarm tg 
when the mind id in full pursuit of an object 

The wings that waft our i iches out of sight 
Glow on the giiiuester’s olliows , and tlie alert 
And nimble inotuiu of tiiose restloHS joints 
That never tire, soon fans them all away —(’OWPF.R 

In dreams it is wonderful bi observe with what spright* 
liness and alacrtty the soul exertt herself.—ADDlbur. 

Alien, v. stranger. 

To Alienate, r. Stranger, 

Alike, V, Equal. 


All, Whole. 

All and Whol? are donved from the same 
source, that is, in German all and heil whole 
oi sound, Dutch all, hcl, or heel, Saxon al, wal, 
Danish al, aid, Greok oAos, Ho brew chol or 
hoi. 

All respects a nuralier of individuals ; 
whole respui'ts a t-ingic body with its com- 
punnuts : we have not all, if we h ive not the 
whole number; we have not the whole, if we 
have not all the parts of which it is composed. 
It is not within thn braits of hiirnin cipacity 
to take more than a partial survey of all the 
mterestiug objects which the whole globe 
jontaiiis. 

^hea applied to spiritual objects in a 
gjiicrd Sell e, all is preferred to whole; but 


when the object is specific, whole is preferable: 
thus we say, all hope was lost ; but, our 
whole hope rested in this. 

It will be anked bow the drama moves if it is not 
crtHlited It is credited with all the credit due to a 
drama.—JOHNSON. 

The whole Htory of the transactions Wtween Edward, 
Ilarobi and the Duke of Noriuaudy is told so differently 
by ancient writers, that there are few important i>assagoa 
of the English history liable to so great uncertainty.— 


All, Every, Each. 

All is collective ; Every single or ibdi¬ 
vidual ; Each distributive. 

All aud ej^erg are universal in their significa¬ 
tion ; each la restrictive : the former are ufetl 
in speaking of great numbers; The lalter is 
applicable to small numbers. All men are 
i.ot born with the pamo talent, eitlicr in 
degree or kind ; but ererg man has a talent 
peculiar to liimself : a p.areut divides his pro- 
|)ertv among iiis children, and gives to each 
his due share. 

IIs.rold by his inarrlsge broke all measures ■with the 
Duke of Jformandy.—HUMK. 

A’wery .mail’s performances, to bo rightly estimated, 
uiuet bo comparod to the state of the age lu ■which 
livwl —JOHNSON. 

Taken singly and individually, it might be difficult 
to comeive how each event wrougut for go^. They must 
be viewed in their consequences and effects,—JBLAlk, 


To Allay, Sooth, Appease, Assuage. 

To Allay is compounded of al or ad, and 
lag to lay to or by, signifying to lay a thing to 
rest, to abate it. 

Sooth prolx.bly comes from sweet, which is 
in ISwodish sOt, Low German, <fec. sdt, and is 
doubtless connected with the JULebrew sot to 
allure, invite, compose. 

Ax^eaee, in bYonch appaiset', is compoun¬ 
ded OI ttp or ad and puia: peace, signifying to 
quiet. 

Assuagre is compounded of as or ad and 
svage, from the Latin suasi perfect of sundeo to 
persuade, signifying to treat with gentlones , 
or to render easy. 

Ail these terms indic^ato a lessening of some¬ 
thing painful. In a physical sense a paiu is 
allageil by an immediate application; it is 
soothed by affording ease and comfort in other 
respects, and by diverting the mind from the 
pain. Extreme heat or thirst is allayed ; ox* 
tremo hunger is appeased. 

In a moral sense one allays what is fervid 
and velienient; one soothes what is distressed; 
one appeases what is tumultuous and boister¬ 
ous ; one assuages grief or afflictions. Nothing 
is so calculated to allay the fervour of a dis¬ 
tempered imagination as prayer and religious 
meditation: religion has everything in it 
which con sooth a wounded conscience by pre¬ 
senting it with the hope of pardon, that can 
appease tho augry passions by giving us a sense 
of our own sinfulness and need of God's par¬ 
don, and that can assuage tho bitterest griefs 
by affording us the brightest prospects of 
future bliss. 


Wltoout «rp®ctlng the return of hunger, they eet lot an 
prepare diabes not to allay, but to excite il 
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Natun? has given all the hii.e aiLa at $ootMng and 
hl.iixlishiiijf to the feiiiule —AJ)I)< iO,v 

Charon is no sooner appen^pd, and the triple-headed 
dog laid asleep, hut ^neas makes hta entrance into the 
dominions of rluto.—ADDISON. 

If I can any way attuage private inflammations, or 
allay public ferments, I shall apply myself to It with the 
utmost endeavours.—ADDISON. 

To Alledg:e> V. To addv.ee. 

AUegroricalf V. Figurative. 

Allegrory, V. Parable. 

To Alleviate, Relieve. 

Alleviate, in Latin nlleviafus, partioiplo 
of allevio, is compounded of the intensive 
syllable al or a^i and Irro to lighten, signifying 
to lighten by making less. 

Relieve, from the Latin relevo, is re and 
lero to lift up, signifying to take away or re¬ 
move. 

A pain is alleviated by making it less burden¬ 
some ; a necessity is relieved by supplying 
what i.s wanted. Alleviate respects our inter¬ 
nal feelings only ; relieve our external circum¬ 
stances. That alleviates which affords ease and 
comfort; that reltcve.s which removes the pain. 

It is no alUviation of sorrow to a feeling mind, 
to reflect that others undergo the fame suffer¬ 
ing ; a change of position is a considcmble 
7wV/to an invalid, wearied with confinement. 

Condolence and sjnnpathy tend gi'oatly to 
alleviate the sufferings of our follow creatures ; 
it is an essential part of the Christian’s duty to 
relieve the wants of his indigent neighbour. 

Half the mlwryof human life might, be extlngulBhed, 
would \non alleifiatf the general curae they he under, by 
mutual offices of compassion, benevolunce, aud huiuauiiy. 
—ADDISON. 

Now sinking underneath a loatl of grief. 

From death alono tho scckii her last DRVDEN. 


Alliance, League, Coni’ederacy. 

Alliance, in French alliunee, from tho 
Latin alligo to knit or tic together, Bignlfics 
tho moral state of being tied. 

Leagne, in French hgue, comos from tho 
same verb Ligo to bmd. 

Confederacy or confederation, in Litin 
confederatio, from con and fcPtlv% an agreement, 
or jldes faith, signifies a joining together under 
a certain pledge. 

•*' Uolatiouship, friend.ship, the advant i;_'e8 
of a good understanding, tlie prospect of aid 
in case of necessity, are tho ordinary motives 
for forming alliances. A league is a union of 
plan, and a junct'on of force, for tho pu>-i>oso 
of effectuating some common enterpnze, or 
obtaining .some common object. A cnnjederaoj 
is a union of interest and support on particu¬ 
lar occasions, for the purpose of obtaining 
a redress of supposed wrong, or of defending 
right against usurpation and oppression. 

Treaties of (if are formed between sove¬ 

reigns ; it is a union of friendship and con¬ 
venience concluded upon precise terms, and 
maintained by honour or good faith. Leagues 
sre mostly formed between parlies or small 
communities, as they are occasioned by cir- 

» " Alliance, Ugne, con- 
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curastances of an impel ative nature ; they aro 
in this manner rendered binding on each party. 
Confederacies are formed between individuals 
or communities ; they continue while tho iiu- 
pelling cause that set them in motion remaui.s ; 
aud every individual is bound more by a com¬ 
mon feeling of safety than by any express con¬ 
tract. 

History mentions frequent alllanees wbicli 
have been formed between tho courts of Lug- 
land and Portugal. 'Iho cantons of Swilzei. 
land were bound to each other by a famous 
league which was denominated the Helvetic 
league, which took its rise in a confederacg 
formed against the Austrian government by 
William Tell and his comp.anions. 

Confederacy is always taken in a civil or poli¬ 
tical sense : alliance and league are sometimes 
employed in a moral .sense : tho former being 
applied to marriage, the latter to plots or fac¬ 
tions. Alliance is taken only in a good accepta¬ 
tion ; league and confederacy frequently in rela¬ 
tion to that which is bad. Alliances aro formed 
for the niutual advantage of ttio parties con¬ 
cerned ; but leagues may have plunder for their 
object, and confederacies may be treasonable. 

Who hut JV fool would wora with Juno chooao. 

Aud aticli alhunce au*l such gifta refuse --DKYPKN. 
Rather In tciquei of eiullefia peace uiiltn, 

And celebrate the hymeneal nt,e —ADDISON. 

The history of inanktud informs us that a ample powot 
is very seldom broken by a cunCrUeracy —JoiIN.soN. 

Though domestic inlsety must follow .an aWiouoe ^ith 
a ganieHter matches of this aort are niado every day— 
CUMlUKLAND. 

Tiger with tiger, bear with Var, you’ll find 
In lea<pu't oflenaive and dofouaive join’d —TATE. 
When IbOiel wna confouinled, and the groat 
Confedernry of projectors wild an i vain 
Waa xplit into diversity of tongiiea, 

Then, as a shepherd separates hia flock, 

These to tho upland, to the valley those, 

Ood drave asunder —COWPKK. 

Alliance, Affinity. 

Alliance, v. Alliance, league. 

Affinity, in Latin afflmtas, from q/* or ad 
and fnis a border, signifies a contiguity of 
boi dors. 

Alhancf' is artificial; affinity in n.atural : an 
alliance i.s foimcd either by persons or by cir- 
cumst.incos ; an affiniti/ exists of itself ; an 
ollinnee subsists between persons only in tho 
jiropor sense, and between things figuratively ; 
an aifinity exists between things as well as 
jHTBons : the alliance between families is mat¬ 
rimonial ; tho affinity arises from consangub 
nity. 

O horror I horror’ after thi^ oinnuco 

Lot tigers match with himN, .and wolves with «beop, 

And every creature couple with its foe —DRYDFN 

It cannot he doubted but that signs were invented 
originally to express the several ncciipations of their 
owners, and to bear some affinity, in their extern d 
deoigiiations, with the wares to be disixised of,— 
BAlHtrK,ST. 

Religion (in England) has maintained a proper aNiance 
with the state.—IILAIK. 

To Allot, Assign, Apportion, Dis¬ 
tribute. 

Allot is compounded of the Latin al or ai 
and the word lot, which owes its origin to the 
Saxon and other northern languages. It sig¬ 
nifies literally to set apart as a particular lot. 
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Assign* in FrenL.h assiijnc), L.atiix aitsiffno, 
ia compounded of tw or od and signo to sign, or 
mark to, or for, signifj'ing to mark out for 
any one. 

Apportion is compoimded of ap or ad and 
portion, pigm/ying to portion out for a purpose. 

Distribute, in Latin distributus, participle 
of dts and tnhuo, signifies to bestow or portion 
out to several. 

To allot is to dispose on the ground of utility 
for the sake of g()t>d order ; to axsign ia tocom- 
nmnicate according to the merit of the object; 
to ajyportion is to regulate according to the due 
}>i(>lH)rtion ; to distribute is to give in several 
distinct portions. 

A portion of one’s property is allotted to 
charitable purposes, or a portion of one’s timo 
to religious meditation ; a prize is assujneil to 
the most mentorifiua or an honourable post to 
tliose whose abilities entitle them to distinc¬ 
tion ; a jierson’s business is aj-portioned to 
tlio time and abilities he has for periorniing 
it; his alms are distributed among those who 
are most indigent. 

When any eomplicated undertaking is to bo 
peiformed by a number of individuals, it i.s 
necessary to allot to each his distinct task. It 
is the part of a wise prince to assign tho high¬ 
est offices to the most worthy, and to apportion 
to every one of his ministers an employment 
suited to his jieculiar character and qualifica¬ 
tions : the business of tho state i\\wa distnbuttd 
will proceed with regularity and exactitude. 

Every one that has been long doa<l, has a due propor- 
lidii (it piaine ailottod him, in which, wliiUt he lived, his 


I find by several hints in ancient authors, that when 
the Koiiians were in the height of power aud luxury they 
atagned out of their vast douiiiiions an island calkd 
Aiiticyra, as an habitation for m.'vdmeu.—SThELE. 

Of tho happiness and misery of our present condition, 
part is distributed by iiatuic, aud part is lu a great 
lue.iBure apportioned by ourselves —JOHNSON. 

From tlionce the cup of mortal man he Alls, 

Blessings to these, to those distnbutct ills,—rOFE. 


To Allot, Appoint, Deetine. 

AUot, V. To allot, assign. 

Appoint, iu French appointor, Latin 
apiono, rhut Is, ap or lui and pono to place, 
signifies to put by. 

Destinf*, Latin destino, of de and stino 
sto or sisto, signifies to place a^lart. 

Allot is used only fur tilings, appoint and 
destine for persons or things, A space of 
ground is allotted for cultivation ; a person is 
appointed as steward or governor ; a youth 
is destined for a particular profession. Allot¬ 
ments are mostly made in the time past or 
present ; appointments respect either the 
present or the future; destinations always 
respect some distant purpofos and include 
I repaiatory mea tires, A conscientious man 
allots a portion of his annual income to ihe 
relief of the poor : when public meetings are 
lie Id it is necessary to appoint a particular day 
for the purpose : our plans in life are defeated 
by a thousand contingencies—tho man who 
builds a house is not certain he will live to 
tise it for the purpose for which it was des¬ 
tined, ^ 
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It Is unworthy a being t(v •'pend any of th« 

lltlle time allottnl m , without some tendenej, duect or 
obluiue, to the end of our existence.—JOHNSON. 

Having notified to my good friend. Sir Roger, th.at I 
should set out for London tlie next day, bis horses were 
ready at the appointed hour —S'l EELE. 

Luiik round and survey the various beauties of the 
glolie, which Heaven has dettined for man, and considei 
whether a world thus oxquiHitely framed could be meant 
fur the abode of misery and pam.—J OUNSON, 


To Allow, Grant, Bestow. 

Allow, V. To admit, allow. 

Grant is probably clianged from guarantee^ 
in French garantir, signifying to !t-sure any 
thing to a person by one's woid or deed. 

Bestow is compounded of be and stow, 
which in English, as well as in tbo ncrthcru 
languages, signifies to place; hence to bestow 
signifies to dispose according to one’s wishta 
and convenience. 

That is allowed which may be expected, if 
not directly required ; that is granted which ia 
desired, if not directly asked for ; that ia 
bestoioed which is wanted as a matter of ue- 
cesfity. 

What is allowed is a gift stipulated ss to 
timo and quantity, which as to continuance 
depends upon tlie will of Iho giver ; what is 
granted ia perfectly gratuitous on the part i f 
the giver; it is a pure favour, and lays tbe tc- 
ceiver under an obligation ; what is listowed 
is occasional, altogether dcfienduig on tbo 
circuii stances and disposition of both giver 
and receiver. 

Many of the poor are allowed a small sum 
weekly from the parish. It is as improper to 
grant a person more than ho asks, as it is t > 
ask a person for more than he can grant. 
Alms are very ill bestowed which only servo to 
encourage beggary and idleness. 

A. grant comprehends in it something more 
important than an alloicance, and passes 
between persons in a higher station; what 
is bestowed is of less value than either. A 
father atloios bis son a yearly sum for his 
casual expenses, or a mastci allows his servant 
a maintenance : kiug.s grant pensions to tluir 
otficois; govortimonts grant subsidies to one 
another ; relief i.s bestowed on the indigent. 

In a figurative appli ation, luoiit is allowed, 
an indulgence or piiviloge is granted, applause 
Ls bestow^. 

A candid man allows merit even in bis 
rlvab. In former times the king-i of Fngl.nid 
granted certain privileges to some tdwi j, 
wliich they retain to ihis day. Those who 
are hasty in applauding frequently bestow their 
commendations on very undeserving objects. 

Martial's desenntion of a species of lawyers is full of 
humour: “ Men that hire out their words aud auger, that 
are more or less pHB.sionate as they are {>uid for it, and 
allow their Hieut a quantity of wrath proportionate to 
tho foo which they receive fiom him ADUISON. 

If you iu pity grant this one request 
My death shall glut the hatred of his breast. 

UllYDEN, 

So much tho more thy diliffouco bottow. 

In depth of winter to defeud the snow.—DKYOEN. 

To Allow, V. To admit, allow. 

To Allow, V. To admit, permit. 

To AlloWf V. To consent, 
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Allowance, Stipend, Salary, Wages, 
Hire, Pay. 

All these terras denote a stated sum paid 
acc'ordliig to Cf-rtaiii stipulations. 

Allowance, trom allow (v. To admit 
allow), signifies the thing allowed. 

Stipend, in Latin stioendtuin, from slips a 
Ijie--e of moocy^ signifies money 

Salary, in ^French salaire, Latin salariam^ 
c ‘mes from sal salt, whioli was originally the 
pru'cipal pay for soldiers. 

Wasres, in French fiof/c, Latin vadium, 
from tile Hebrew iyany labour, signifies that 
which is paid for labour. 

Hire expresses the sum for which one is 
hired, and Pay the sum that is to bo paid. 

An allowance is gratuitous ; it ceases at the 
ideasuro of the donor ; all the rest are the 
icqiiital for some supposed soivice: they 
CO ISO with the eng.igcineut made between the 
p irtics. A stipend is more fixed and porman- 
oiit than a Milan/: ..nd that than itvif/rji./iny, 
or pay: asHppiid depenns upon the fultilling of 
an tngag- m uit, rather tli ui on the will of an 
individual ; a salaru is a matter of contract 
b tween the giver and r»-ceiver, and may bo 
inoreahed or dimimshod at will. 

An allowance may be given in any form, or 
»»t any stated times ; a stipend and salary are 
paid yearly, or at even portions of a year; 
icaijes, hire, and pay are estimated by days, 
weeks, or rnotiths., as we'las years. 

An allowance may be made by, with, and to 
persona of all ranks ; a siipend and salary aro 
assignable only to persona of respectability ; 
wages are given to Ubourers. hire to servants, 
pay to soldiers or such as are employed under 
government. 

Sir Uicharcl Steele was offlciously informed that Mr. 
Savage had ruliculod luin, by which ho was so much 
oxasporat-ed that he withdrew the allowance which he had 
paid hiui —Johnson. 

Is not the care of souls a load suffleient? 

Are not your holy stiptind$ paid for thus ?—DRYDRN. 

Several persons, out of a salary of five hundred {Muinds, 
have always lived at the rate of two tliousancl —SWIKI’ 

Tlie peasant and tlie lueehauic, when they have re- 
eeived the wages of tlie d vv. and prucnied tlioir strong 
b‘'<’r andsuiiper, havescaico a wliAi uusatisllcd.—HAWKK s- 
WOUTH. 

I have five hundred crowns, 

Tl» thrifty hire I sav’d under your father. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

Come on, brave soldiers, doubt not of the day; 

And that once gotten, doubt uut of large pay. 

SUAKSl’EARE. 


To Allude Eefer, Hint, Suggest. 

Allude, in Latin alludo, is compounded of 
al or ad and ludo to sport, that is, to say any¬ 
thing in a cursory manner. 

Refer, in Latin refero, signifies to bring 
b ick, that is, to bring ba^k a person’s rccol- 
Iccti'm to any subject by mentiouiug it. 

Hint may very TTobably be changed from 
hind or behind, in German hinten, signifying 
to convey from behind, or in an obscu'o 
111 miner. 

S^iggest, In JjBitia suggestun, rariicip^e of 
svijtieru, i« compimuded of sub a'd gero lo 
In mg vmder or near, and signifieb to bring 
.oi^ard in an indirect oi oasu d manner 
Totiifudclenol sodiicct us, .o r-Jtr, but it 
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is moro cleur and iMisitivo than either hint or 
suggest. 

We allude to a circumstance by introducing 
something collaterally ulliod to it; wo refer to 
an ovont bv expressly introducing it into 
one’s discourse ; we hint at a i>ei80ii’s inten¬ 
tions by darkly inslauating what may possibly 
happen ; wo suggest an idea bj some poetical 
expressions relative to It. 

ihere are frequent allusions in the Bible to 
the customs and manners of the East. It is 
necessary to refer to certain passages of a 
wo'-k when we do not expressly copy them. 
It is mostly better to be entirely silent upon 
a suViject than to hint at what caunot bo 
entirely explained. Many improvements liavo 
owed their origin to some ideas casually 
suggested in the course of conversation. 

Allude and refo' are always said with regard 
to things lhat have positively happened, and 
mostly such «s are indifferent; hint and 
suggest have mostly a personal rela'i'>n to 
things that are precarious. The whole d: ift of 
a dis'oorse is s-inotimes iinintclligi'le fi r 
want of knov' ing what is alluded to altJiouKh 
many persons .md incidents are referred to 
with their jiroper names and dates. Jt is the 
pirt of the slanderer to hint at things dis¬ 
creditable to another, v hen he docs not, dare 
to speak op<>nly : and to suggest doubts of his 
veracity which ho camiot positively charge. 

I nml not inform my roatlrr that the author of IIiull- 
hran to UoH atr.viiKe quality lu tliat flmiate, 

when HiXMlduK of alwuraoted notions clothed ia a Tisiltlo 
shape, ho mUis that apt simile, 

“ Like words congeal’d in northern air "—ADDISON. 

Every remarkable ovont, evpiy distiii(i;uislu'il 
under the law, is interpreted ui tlio Now 'I'e tanieut.aa 
beaiing some rti/erencc lo (Jtirist’a death —liLAiR. 

It is hinted that Augustus Jiad lu mmd to restore the 
ooiniuonwealth.—CU MIJEKL A N D. 

Tins image of misery, in the punishment of ’rantalus, 
was perhaps originally suggested to some poet by the cou- 
duct of his patron.— Johnson 

To Allude to, r. To glance at. 

To Allure, Tempt, Seduce, Eniico, 
Decoy. 

Allure is compounded of the inten i'-e 
syllublo al or ad and lure, in lYcnch lein le, in 
Gcniuiii luder, a lure or tmiptuig bait, biiiiii y- 
ing to hold a bait In order to catch aminalT, 
and figuratively to piosent something to pk.uo 
the senses. 

Tempt, in French tenter, Latin te/ito to try, 
comes from tentus, jiarticiplo of tendo to stretch, 
signifying by efforts to impel to action. 

Seduce, in Fi'onch seduire, Latin sedvro. is 
compounded of se apart, and duco to lead, 
signifying to lead any one aside. 

jEntice is probably, permetathesin, changed 
from incite. 

Decoy is compounded of the Latin de and 
coy, in Dutch kot/, German, <fec , koi, a cage of 
tiidosed place for birds, signifying to draw 
into any plac" for the purpose of getting them 
into one’s power. 

We are allured by the appearances of things ; 
we are tempted by the wordb of persons m well 
as the appearances of things ; we are enticed by 
I'Orbnasioiiq : wo are seduced or decoyed by tkp 
influence and false ai t of others. 
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To (dlaye and tein2it are used either in a good 
Dr b td sense; entice somotimes in au indifferent, 
blit mostly in a bad sense ; seduce and decoj/ are 
always in a bad sense. The weather may 
allure us out of doors: the love of pleasures 
may allure us into indulgences that after¬ 
wards cause repentance. We are sometime.. 
tempted upon very fair grounds to undertake 
wliat turns out unfo*tunately in the end : our 
passions are our bitterest enemies ; tJie devil 
uses them as instniraonts to tempt ns to bin. 
When the wicked entice us to do evil, we should 
turn a deaf ear to their flattering representa¬ 
tions : those who know what is light, and are 
determined topr.iCtise it, will not suffer th^rn- 
solves to bo enticed into any irregularities. 
Young men are frequently saluceAl by the com¬ 
pany they keep. Chilai on arc decoyed away by 
the evil-minded, who wish to get ihcm into 
tlieir possession. 

The country has its allurements for the con¬ 
templative mind : the metropolis is full of 
temptations. Those wlio have any ovil project 
to execute will omit no enticement in order to 
seduce the young and iuexpeiienocd from their 
duty. Tho practice of decoying childron or 
ignorant people into places of confinement 
was formerly more frequent than at jiresimt. 

Allure does not imply such a iiowerful in- 
fluonee as tempt: what aZ/aiYSdr.tws by gentle 
mo ills ; it lies in tho nature of tho thing that 
affects: what tempts acta by direct aod con¬ 
tinued efforts; it presents motives to the 
mind in ordtr to produce decision; it tries 
tho power of re.siiStanoo. Entice supposes mch 
a decisive influouco on the mind, as produce.s 
a determination to act; in which respect it 
differs from the two former terms. Allure and 
tempt produoe actions on the mind, not neect- 
sanly followed by .any re.sult; for we may bo 
allured or tempted to do a thing, without neces¬ 
sarily doing the thing ; but wo cannot be 
entteed unless we are led to take some step. 
Seduce, and decoy, h.ive reference to tho out¬ 
ward action, as well as tho inward movements 
or the mmd which give ri.so to them : they in¬ 
dicate a driwing aside of the person a.s well as 
tho mind ; it is a misleading by false repre¬ 
sentation. Prospects are alluring, offers are 
tempting, words are enticing, charms are seduc- 
Uce. 

.Tune 26. 12R4. the rata and mice by which Haiuelen was 
Im'estod were allm ed, it la said, by a piper to a contiguous 
river, lu which they were all drowued.—ADDISON. 

Ill our time the iioor are strongly tempted to assume the 
apiHjarauce of wealth—JOHNSON 

There is no kind of idleness by which we are so aasily 
icd/tccd as that which digmfies itself by the appc.aiaiice 
of business.—J OHNSON. 

There was a particular grove which was called “the 
la.ijrinth of coquettes," where many wore enticed to the 
ebaso, but few returned with purchase —ADDibON. 

1 have heard of barbarians, wlio, when tempests drive 
sh!p.s upon tlioir coast, decoy them to tho rocks tliat they 
may plunder their lading —JOHNSON. 

To Allure, v. To attract. 

Allurements, v. Attractions. 

Ally, Confederate. 

Altbougli derived from tho preceding terras 
(y. Alliance, confederacy), these words are uso^ 
only in port of their accaptations. 


An Ally is who forms an alliance in the 
pohtiual sense : a Confederate 18 one who 
forms confederacies in general, but more parti¬ 
cularly when such coifederacies are unautho¬ 
rised. 

The Portuguese and English are allies. 
”^illiam Tell had some few particular friends 
V, .. were his confederates ; but wo should use 
the word with more propriety in its worst 
sense, for an associate in a robellious faction, 
as in speaking of Cromwell and his conjede- 
rates who were concerned in the death of tho 
king. 

Wo could hinder the acces.^ion of Holland to Franco, 
either .is stibji-i Im witli gic.it iiniiiuuities for the encour- 
agement nf tnule, or an an inferior and dependent allp 
under their protection —TfMPl.K 

Having learned by oxiHsrience that they must expect 
a vigorous re«i«<»aiice from tins wailika prince, they 
entered into an a/ltancc with tho Hntoiie of rornwali, 
and landing tw'o years after in ih.it country made au 
inroad with their confederatet into the county of Devon. 
—HUMK. 

Almanack, r. Calendar. 


Alone, Solitary, Lonely. 

Alone, compomided of all and one, signifies 
altogether one, or single; that is, by one's 
self. 

Solitary, in Ficiich solilairc, L.atin soli- 
tariHs, irom solus alone, signifies the quality 
of being alone. 

Lonely, signifieb ’n the manner of alone. 

Atone m.irks tho svate of a iiorsoii; solitary 
tlie quality of a person or thing; lonely tho 
quality of a thing only. A person walks 
alone, or take.s a solitary walk in a lonely place. 

Whoever liko.s to be much oJoue is ot a soli¬ 
tary turn: wlierevcr wo can bo most and 
oftenest alone, that is a solitary or lonely place. 

Here wo stand atone, 

Aa in our form diatiiu t, pro eiiiiiient.—YOHNO. 

T would wish uo m.in to deceive hiintolf with opimuns 
which he ha» not thoroughly rcllectfd upon in )x\%tolUary 
hours —CUMB I- KI.AND 

Within ai) ancient forest’s ample verge 

There stands a lonely, Init a healthful dwelling, 

Jbuilt for conveiueiioe, and the use of life.—EOWK. 


Also, Likewise, Too. 

Also, compounded of all and so, signifies 
literally >11 in tlie bamo manmr. 

Likewise, compounded of like and rcise, or 
^uaijiier, sigitiftes in like manner. 

Too, a variation of the numeral tico, signifies 
what may bo added or joined to another thing 
from its similarity. 

llicHo adverbial expressions obviously con¬ 
vey the same idea of including or cla^ising ecr- 
biin objects together upon a supposed ground 
of affinity. Also is a more general lerin, and 
h.as a more comprehensive meaning, as it im¬ 
plies a sameness in the whole; likewise Is more 
specific and limited in its acceptation ; too is 
still more Uniitod than either, and refers only 
to a single object. 

“ ilo also wa.s among the number ” may con¬ 
vey tho ide.i of totality both as respects the 
pomoii and tho event: “ho writes likewise a 
veiy fino hand’’ conveys the idea of similar 
p«utection in his writing as in other qualiflc.v 
tions: “ he said so too ” sigaifies he said so in 
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^ditlon to the others; he said it likewise would 
imply that he said the same thing, or in the 
same manner. 

Let us only think for a little of that reproach of modem 
tiiuci, tlmt (Tulf of time and fortune, the paesum for 
gannuu:, which is so often the refuge ox the idle sons of 
pleasure, and often alto the last resource of the ruined.— 
BLAIR. 

lx>nK life Is of all others the most general, and seem¬ 
ingly the most innocent object of desire. With icsnrct to 
this, too, we so frequently err, that It would h:ive been a 
blessing to many to have had their wish denied.—BLAIR. 

All the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and a 
mother, may lie well performed, though a lady should not 
be the Jlnest woman at an oi)era. They are Itkewite con¬ 
sistent witli a moderate share of wit, a plain dress, and u 
modest air.—S tekle. 

To Alter, V. To change, altei\ 

Altercation) v, difference, dispute, alterca¬ 
tion, quarrel. 

Alternate, v. Successive. 


Always, At all times, Ever. 

Always, compounded of all and ways, is 
the same a‘i, under all circumstances, through 
all the ways of life, that is, uninterruptedl3L 

At all Times, means, without distinction 
of time. 

Ever, implies, for a perpetuity, without 
end. 

A man must be always virtuous, that is, 
whether in adversity or prosperity ; and at 
all times virtuous, that is, in his going in and 
coming out, his rising up and his lying down, 
by day and by night; he will then bo eier 
happy, that is, in this life, and the life to 
come. 

Human life never stands still for any long lime. It is 
by no moans a fixed and steady object, like the mouiitam 
or the rock, which you alwayt find In the same situation. 
—BLAIR. 

Among all the exprossums of good nature, I shall single 
out that whicli goes under the general name of charitv, as 
it consists in relieving the indigent: that lieing a trial of 
this kind which offers itself to us almost at all Umet, and 
in every place —ADldsON 

Have you forgotten all the blessings you havecontmiu'd 
to enjoy, over siuie the day that you caitio forth a helpless 
infant into the world f—BLAIB 

To Amass, V. To heap. 

To Amaze, v. To admire. 


Ambassador, Envoy, Plenipotentiary, 
Deputy. 

Ambassador is supposed to come from 
the low Latin ambasciator a waiter, although 
this does not accord with the high station 
which they have always held. 

Envoy, from the French envoyer to send, 
sl^ifies one sent. 

Plenipotentiary, from the Latin plenus 
and potens, signides one invested witix full 
powers. 

Deputy, signifies one deputed. 

Ambassadors, envoys, and plenipotentiaries, 
speak and act in tto name of their sovereigns, 
with this difference, that the fiist Is invested 
with the highest authority, acting in all cases 
as the representative; the second appears only 
as a simple authorised minister acting for an¬ 
other, but not always representing him ; the 
third is a species of envoy used by courts only 
the occadon of concluding peace or making 


treaties; deputies are not deputed by sove* 
reigns, although they may be deputed to sove- 
leigns ; they have no power to act or sxicak, 
but in the name of some fcubordinate commu¬ 
nity, or particular body. The functions of tho 
first three belong to the minister, tho^.o of 
the latter to the agent. 

An ambassador is a resident in a country 
during a state of peace ; he must maintuin ihe 
dignit/- of his courc by a su.tible degicc of 
splendour ; an envoy may be a lesideiit, but he 
is more commonly employed on particular 
occasions; address in negotiating forms an 
essential in his character; a jylenipoteniiary 
is not so much connected with the court im- 
inodiately, as with persons In the same capacity 
with himself ; he n quires to have integrity, 
coolness, pcnotr.»tion, loyalty, and patiiotism. 
A deputy has little or no responsibility ; and 
still less intercourse with tho.so to whom he is 
deputed , he needs no more tah-nt than i.s sutii- 
clent to maintain the respectability of his own 
character, and that of the body to which Lo 
belongs. 

Trior coBtinueJ to act without a title till the Duke of 
Shrewsbury returned next year to England, and then ho 
assumed the style and dignity of an ambatiaUor .—J ullN- 
60 N. 

We hear from Rome, by letters dated the aoth of Ai)ri), 
tliat tho Count do Methos, envoy fioin the King of i'or- 
tugal, had made his public eiitiy into that city with much 
state and uuigiuftceiice.—STKKLh. 

The conferences bo^n at Utrecht on the jst of January, 
1711 12. and the English plemiiotenttarmt arrived on the 
Ilf teenth.—J 0 HN 80 N. 

Tltoy add that the deputiet of the Swiss cantons wcio 
returned from Soieure, wheie tlicy were asseinbied at the 
ulsiauce of the French atHiaixudor.-SlEliLE. 


Ambiguous, Equivocal. 

Ambiguous, in Latin ambiguus, from 
ambigo, compounded of umbo and ago, signihes 
acting both ways. 

Equivocal, in French equivoque, Latin 
equivocus, composed of (ryuwsand vox, eiguitics 
a word to be applied equally to two or more 
objects. 

An ambiguity arises from a too general form 
of expression, which leaves the sense of the 
author indeterminate , an equivocation lies in 
the i>ower of paitlcuiar terms used, which ad¬ 
mit of a double interprctaiiou ; the ambigiuty 
loaves us in entire inceititude as to what is 
me.int; Uie equivocation misleads us in th.; u»o 
of a term in the sense which we do not suspect. 

Tho ambiguity may be unintentional, arisiiig 
from the nature both of the words and the 
things; or it may bo employed io withhold 
information respecting our views ; the equivo¬ 
cation is always intentional, and may be em- 
loyed for purposes of fraud. The histories of 
calhen nations are full of confusion and am¬ 
biguity ; the heathen oracles are mostly veiled 
by some equivocation, of this we have a re¬ 
markable mstum e in the oiaole of the Persian 
mule, by which Croesus was misled. 

Au hoiieat man will never employ an equivocal exi>ree- 
Biuu , a coiifuHed man may often utter uinbiguuiu unua 
without any deBigu.—BLAIH. 

We make use of au equivocation to deceive; of aa 
ambiguity lo keep in the dark —TKUSLER. 

Th’ ambtffuout Oiid, who rul’d her lab’rlng breoat, 

111 these mysterious words his mind exprens'd, 

Boiue truths reveal'd, in terms involv’d the rest. 

DUYDKtf, 



AMEND. 


The Farliiiment of England Is without coniiwirieon the 
most voluminous author in the woild and there is such 
a hauuv niubiguity in its works, that Its students have as 
much to say on the wrong side of every question M upon 
the right.—CUMBERLAND. 


Give a man all that is in the power of the world to 
bestow but leave him at the same time under some secret 
ounreSBioii or heaviness of heart, you bestow indeed the 
jiiaterials of enjoyment, but you deprive him of the 

ability to extract it ’lence prosperity is .. 

aquivucal word, denoting merely allluence of possession, 
but unjustly applied to the posaesaor —BLAIR. 


Shakspeare is not long s-ift and pathetic, without some 
Idle conceit or contemptible cj/uivocufion.—JOHNSON. 


Amenable} v. AnswembLe, 


To Amend, Correct, Reform, Rectify, 
Emend, Improve, Mend, Better. 

Amend, in Latin emendo, from menda the 
fault of a transciiber, 8ij{nifiea to remove this 
fault. 

Correct, in Latin cf>rrectus, participle of 
corrigo, compounded of cow and rego, signifies 
to set m order, to sot to rights. 

Reform, compounded of jv and form, sig¬ 
nifies to form afresh, or imt into a new torm. 

Rectify, in Latin rcctijico, coinpoundcJ of 
rectus and fucio, signifies to rn ike or put right. 

Emend is the immediate derivative of the 
Latin eouiido. 

Improve comes from the I.atin in and 
probo to prove or try, signifying to make good, 
or better than It was, by trials or after expeii- 
ineiiTs. 

Mend is a contraction of tuietid. 

Better is properly to make better. 

To amend, correct, rectifi/, and emend, imply 
the le.s8eniug of evil; to improce, refo, jw, and 
letter, the increiwo of good. We om»nd our 
moritl conduct, correct errors, refomn our life, 
rectifi/ niistakos, emend the readings of an 
authiir, improve our mind, ineml or better our 
condition. What is amended is mostly that 
which is wrong in ourselves : what is reformed 
or con'ecied is that which is faulty In ourselves 
or in others; what is rectified is mostly wrong 
in that which has been done ; that which is 
improved may relate either to an individual, or 
to indifferent objects. 

To mend and better arc common term.s, em¬ 
ployed only on familiar ooc.a.sion8, correspond¬ 
ing to the terms amend and improve. Whatever 
is wrong must bo amended ; whatever is faulty 
must be corrected; whatever is alto.retlier 
insufficient for the purpose must be refaimed ; 
whatever eiror escapes by an oversight iiiu.st 
be rectified ; whatever is obscure or iucoirect 
must be amended. What has been torn may 
fie mended, and what admits of change may be 
unproved, or bettered. When a person’s conduct 
Is any way culpiable, it ought to be amended ; 
when his habits and principles are vicious, his 
character ought to be reformed ; when ho has 
any particular faulty habit, it ought to be cor¬ 
rected ; when he commits mistakes he should 
not object to have them rectified* the emenda¬ 
tions of critics frequently involve an author in 
fctill greater obscurity: whoever wishes to 
advance him.self in life must endeavour to im- 
prove his time and talents. 

The first step to amendment Is a conscious¬ 
ness of error in ourselves; busy politicians 
are ever readv to propose a reform in the con¬ 
stitution of their country, but they forget ths 
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reformation which is requisite In themselves • 
the coirection of the temper is of the first mo¬ 
ment, in order to live in harmony ‘With others : 
in order to avoid the necessity of rectifying what 
has been done amiss, we must strive to do 
every thing with care ; critics emend the pro¬ 
ductions of the pen, and ingenious aitists im¬ 
prove the inventions of art 

The interest wlileh the corrupt part of niaiikiiul have 
lu tiardeuiiig themselveB againsL every inotue to a.'/ient/- 
uvent, has disposed them to give to eoiitiaiii..tioiih, when 
they can l>e produced agaiiiMt the cause of virtue, that 
weight wlkich they will not allow them in any other case. 
—JOHNSON. 

Frecumption will lie easily corrected; but timidity Is 
a disease of the mind more obstinate and fatal.—JOHN¬ 
SON. 

Indolence is one of the vices from which those wliOtu 
It once infects arc seldom re/ormed.—JOHNSON. 

That sorrow which dictates no caution, that fear which 
does not «inickeii our escape, that austciity which f.ails to 
rectify our affeotious, are vain and unavailing —JoUNSoX 

Buino had read the iminuscript, and rectified its in 
accuracies.—J 0 HN 80 N. 

That useful part of learning, which consists in emenda- 
tiotiM. knowleuge of different roadings, and the like, is 
what in all ages jHirsoiis extremely wise and learned have 
hod ill great veneration.—ADDISON. 

While % in.m. infatiialed with the promises of greatness, 
w.'istes his hours and dfiys in attemlaiice and nolioitation, 
the honest opportunities of im/iroving his condition pass 
by without his notice —ADDISUN. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his worK. for man to mend —DRYDEN. 

I then bettered my condition a little, and lived a wholo 
(ttutmer in the shai»e of a bee —ADDlSoN, 

Amends, v. Compensation. 

Amends, v. Restoration, 


Amiable, Lovely, Beloved. 

Amiable, in Latin amubiUs, fiom amo and 
hainlis, Bigtiifies fit to bo loved. 

Lovely, compounded of love and ly or like, 
signifies like that which wo love. 

Beloved .signifies having or receiving love. 

The first two express the fitness of an ob¬ 
ject to awaken the sentiment of love; the 
latter expresses the state ot being lu sctual 
p(‘ssession of that love. The amiable dc'-ignates 
that sentiment in 11 s most spiritual f.um., as i 
is awakened by purely siDintual objects; iho 
forefy applies to the sentiment as it is awakened 
by sensible object#*. We are amiable according 
to the qualities of the heart ; wo are lovely 
according to the external figure and manners ; 
wo are beloved according to the circumstances 
that bring us into connexion’ with others : 
hence it is that things as well os persona may 
be lovely or beloved, but persons only are 
amiable. 

An amiable disposition without a lovely jiei 
son will render a person beloved. It is dLstress* 
ing to see any one who is lovely in iierson 
unamiable in character. 

Tally has a very lieautiful gradation of thoughts to 
show how amiable virtue Is. "We love a virtuous man." 
saye he, " who lives m the renmtost parts of tlie earth, 
although we are altogether out of the reach of his virtue 
and can receiv e from it no manner of benefit."— a-DDISON, 

Sweet Auburn, lovelieU vUlage of the plain. 

Goldsmith, 

Boitow would be a rarity most belov'd 

It all could 50 become it.—SHAKSPEAB**, . 



AMICABLE. 


B4 AMUSE. 


Amicable, Friendly. 

Amicable, from amicus a friend, lignifios 
able or fit for a friend. 

Friendly signifies like a friend. The word 
amicus likewise comes from amo to love, and 
jrirnd, in the Northern languages, from jreyan 
to love. 

Amicable and friendly therefore Iwth denote 
the tender sentiment of good-will which all 
men ought to bear one to another ; but amic¬ 
able rather implies a negative sentiment, a 
freedom from discordance . anda posi¬ 
tive feeling of regard, the absence of indiffer¬ 
ence. We make an amicable accommodation, 
and a friendly visit. It is a happy thing when 
people who liave been at variance can amicably 
adjust all their disputes. Nothing adds m. re 
to the charms of society than a friendly corres¬ 
pondence. 

Amicable is always siid of persons who h.ivc 
been in connexion with each other; friendly 
may be apjdied to those who are perfect .stran¬ 
gers. Neighbotins must always endeavour to 
live amicably with each other. Travellers 
should always endeavour to keep up a friendly 
intercourse with the inluibitants, wherever 
they come. 

'iho abstract terms of the preceding 
qualities admit of no variation but in the sig- 
nifieation of friendship^ wl)i(;h marks an in¬ 
dividual feeling only. To live amicably, or in 
t( mity with all men, is a point of Christian duty ; 
hut wo cannot live in friendship with all man; 
HincQ friendship must be confined to a few. 

Whst first i>rese!it8 itself to he reconiineuded is a dis- 
ivtsition Rvorse to crt«'H" 0 , and do^orou^ of oultiv'uuig har- 
Jiioiiy, and amicable intercourse m society.—Bl.Ail'.. 

Who slake his thirst; who spietul th.' frtemlly Itoard 

To give tlie fain sh'd llelisanus food ?—TllILiai'S. 

llessts of oai'h kind their fellow spare: 

Bear lues in amily with lu.u —JOllK.-iOS'. 

Every man luivht, In the imiUitndes that swarm al*ont 
him. find some Kindred mind w ith whieh he could unite 
ill confidence and/rieiutsAip.—JOHNSON. 


Amorous, Loving, Fond. 

Amorous, from a,mor and the ending ous, 
which designates abundance, signifies full of 
lovc. 

Loving* signifios the act of loving, that is, 
continually loi ing 

Fond, fiom the Saxon fvndan, and the 
UiiV'xnan finden, which signify cither to .seek or 
find. Hence Jond signifie.s longing for, or 
eagerly attached to 

These epithets arc all used to mark the ex¬ 
cess or distortion of a tender sentiment. 
Amorous is taken in a criminal sense, loving 
and.fond in a contemptuous sense: an indis¬ 
criminate and dishonourable attachment to 
the fair sex characterizes the amorous man ; an 
overweening and childish attachment to any 
object marks the loving and fond person 

Loving is less dishonourable than/ond .* men 
may be loving: children and brutes may be 
fond. Those who have not a well regulated 
affection lor each other will be loving by fits 
and starts; children and animals who have no 
control over their appetites will be apt to be 
fond of those who indulge them. An amorous 
temper should be suppressed ; a loving temper 


should be regulated : a fond temper shoula b# 

chocked. 

I shall rang* all old mmorotu dotards under the denonii* 
iiAiioii of gniiuers.—STKKLK. 

This place may seem li>r shepherds’ leisure made, 

Bo lovinyly these elms unite Lheir sliaile.—BHlLhirs. 

My iiupattence for your return, ruy anxiety for your 
welfare, and my fondness for my dear Ulynse-*, wrie thu 
only distcnipere that preyed upon luy life.—ADDISON. 


Ample, Spacious, Capacious. 

Ample, in French ample, Latin aynjdvs, 
probai iy comes from the Greek avarrAew? full. 

Spacious, in French s]>acieux, Latin sjxi- 
ciosus, come.s from spatiuni a space, implying 
the quality of having .sjidce. 

Capacious, in l.atm capax, from cupio to 
hold, .signihos the quality of being able to iiold. 

'Jheso epithets convoy the analoguiLs id^a.s uf 
extent in quantity, ana exi ent in space. Ample 
is figuratively employed for whatever is exten¬ 
ded ill quantity ; spacious is literally used for 
whatever 18 extended in space, capacious islit- 
erally and figuratively employed to express ev- 
teiiaion in both quantity and space, btoies aic 
ample, room is ample, an allowance is ample a 
room, a hou.se, or a garden is .'/lunoua.' a vcs.sel 
or hollow of any kina is cajtacxous; the soul, thu 
mind, and the heart are capacious. 

Ample is opposed to scanty, spacious to 
narrow, capacious to small. What is ample 
suffices and satisfies; itimposo.s iiu constiaint; 
what 18 spacious is free and oi>cii, it does not 
confine : what is capacious readily receives aod 
contains ; it is .spacious, liberal, and generous. 
Although sciences, arts, philosophy, and lan¬ 
guages, afford to the mass of mankind ample 
scope for the exercise of their mental poweis 
wdtbout recurring to m> 8 tenouH or fiiiicitul 
researches, yet this world is hardly spacious 
enough for the range of the Intelluci ual fa¬ 
culties : the capacious nnnds of some are 
no less capable of conhiniing than they aro 
disposed for receiving whatever spiritual food 
18 offered them. 

The pure conecl'jusuess of worthy Ju-tious, ahstraete<i 
from the views of popular applause, is tua generous mind 
an ample lewanl —liUOHKS. 

These mighty monarchies, that had o’er^pread 
The tpaciou* earth, and stretch’d their coiin’rlng arms 
From pole to pole, by ensnaring charms 
Were quite coiisiiiiied —MAY 

Down sunk, a hallow bottom broad and deep, 
Vapacioui bed of waters.—MlLTUN 

Ample, V. rimtiful. 


To Amuse, Divert, Entertain. 

To Amuse is to occupy the mind liglitly, 
from the Jiatm musa a sung, signifying to 
allure the attention by any thing as light and 
ai^ as a song. 

Divert, in French dweHir, latin diverfo, 
is couix>ounded of Ui and verto to turn a- ide, 
signifying to turn the mind aside from an 
object. 

jBntertaixi, in French entretenir, compoun¬ 
ded of entie, inter, and tenir, teneo to keep, 
si^mifies to keep the mind fixed on a thing. 

We amuse or entertain by engaging the atten¬ 
tion on some present occupation ; we direvt 
I by drawii g the attention from a presem ob- 
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joct, nil this procui (Is by the lucuus ih;it 
pleasure which the object produces, which m 
the first case is loss vivid than in the second, 
and in the second case is less durable than in 
the third. Whatever serves to kill time, 

to lull the f iculties, and banish icflection; it 
may be solitary, sedentary, snd lifolc'^s ; what¬ 
ever diverts causes rnirtli, and provokes laugh¬ 
ter ; it will be active, lively, and tumultuous: 
whatever nitertaiyis acts on the senses, and 
awakens the understanding ; it must bo ra¬ 
tional, and is mostly social. The bare act of 
walking and changing place may amuse; the 
tiicks of animals divert; conversation enter- 
louts. We sit down to a card taiile t>» be 
amused : wc go to a comedy or pantomime to 
}n; diverted, we go to a tragedy to be enter¬ 
tained. (.ihiliireii are oi/ii/.std with looking at 
j iciures : ignoiant people are diverted with 
sluiws ; inttlligont people are entertained with 
reading. 

The dullest and most vacant minds may l>c 
'imusid. the most volatile are diverted, the 
ni'Mst reflective are entertained: tlie ompcior j 
1 lomitian fogK.vfd himself with killing flies the I 
eiiiperor Nero dirt'/'ird himsilf wnhappe ring 
bt fore his subjects in tin- i.haiacteis ul gl.ulia- 
tor and chatiotoer; Hocialos iniertaiiud him- 
S3lf by discoursing on the davof his execution 
wnh hia tilends on the immortaiiLy of the 
soul. 

I yssterdr.y h wholo iiftcnuxju in the church- 

yiird, tin-cloihteiii, ami tl'e tliun li. <o/iuitri ;7 myself with 

»e\eial leinuiis of tlie de u.1.—AliUIbON 

Ilia dii’tiiiton oil this on .laioti w.ia to see the cross hows’ 
mol.ikon S1K118. and wrong (.i iiiiuauees that iMS-.ed amulHt 
80 many uroken and refracted raya of siglit —ADOnoN 

Will Honcyi oinh was ^ cry entertmuuui. the oUiernielit 
flt tiic play, to a Keiitlemaii who sat on Ins riglit li.oni, 
while I was at hi« left llie gentleiiiau believed Will, was 
talking to himself —ADDlbON. 


To Amuse, Beguile. 

Amuse, v. To amuse, direit. 

Beg'uile is compounded of be and guikt 
signifying to overreach with guile. 

As amuse denotes the occupation of the mind, 
so beguile expresses an effect or consequence 
of amuse mint. 

^Vhen amuAi? and beguile express any species 
of decepnon, the former indicates wli.it is 
effected by persons, and the latter that which 
IS effoctea hy Things. The first isa^raud upon 
the understanding ; the second is a fraud upon 
the memory and consciousness. Wo aio 
iuuused by a false story; our misfortunes aie 
i t'/uUed by the cliaruis of fine music or fine 
scenery. To suffer one’s self to be amused is 
a I act of weakness; to be beguiled is a relief 
and a privilege. Credulous people are easily 
amused hy any idle talc, and thus prevented 
from penetrating the designs of the artful; 
weary iravellcrs biguiie the tedium of the 
jouiuey by lively conversation. 

In hitter age* pious frauds were made use of to amuse 
maukmd — ADDISON. 

With seeming Innoeence tlie crowd beguil'd. 

But made the desperate passes when hesaiil’d. 

PRVDBN. 
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Amusement, Entertainment, Diver¬ 
sion, Spoiii, Recreation, Pastime. 

Amusement signifies hero that which 
serves to amuse (r. To amuse, divei t). 

Entertaiiiineut, tuat which serves to 
eiitertain (r. Jo amuse). 

Diversion, ihat which s'^rves to divert (v, 
7o amuse, divert) 

Sport. Ihat which serves to ><lvc s]iort. 

Recreation, tliat which sei vt s to recreate 
from recreatus, particqile if rteno or icand 
a CO to erc.ito or make alive again. 

Pastime, that which seivos to pa^s time 

TiiC fiist four of these terms are either 
applied to objects which specifically serve the 
purposes of pleasure, or to such objects as 
may accidentally servo this purp se ; the last 
tvo terms are employed only in the latter 
Hor.so. 

The distinction between the fir-t three 
terms are very similar in this as in the pre- 
CfcOing case. Amusement is a general term, 
which comprehends little m le tlian the 
common idea of jilcasuie, whether suiad or 
gieat; enti! tail linen t is s spi-cies-of amusement, 
which is always moic or less of an intellectual 
natuic , diversions and sports are a species ot 
amusements more adapted to the young and the 
active, particularly the latter; the theatre or 
the < on< ert is an entertainment: fairs aiiu public 
e.xhtbitions are dirn sio/ts . games of iiicing or 
cricket, huniiug, shooting, and the IIk. , are 
Sj-Olls 

Jieciealion and pastime are terms of relative 
impoit, the foimer is of use tor tho.-e who 
labour ; the latter for those who are lule a 
'leenahoii must partake more or less of the 
natuic of an amusement, but it is an occuj'atiou 
which owes it.splctsuie to the relaxation of 
the mind Irom severe oxerriou: in this 
manner gardoinng may be a recreoiion to one 
who siudios ; couqiany is a recreation to a ma i 
of buMinc-8 : the pastime is the aiuu'iement o* 
iho ieiburo hour ; it m^y be a'tcniately a 
diveision, a sporty or a simple amusement, ai 
circumsiaiicub require. 

Ab Atlas groan’d 

The world beneath, we groan beneath an hour; 

W e cry for lueny to the next uniutauent. 

Tl»e next amiuctnerit mortgages our llelde.—YOUNO. 

The Hhage inight bo made a periietual source of the most 
nohlo and useiul cniertatnmvuCt were it under propei 
I emulations.—ADDISON. 

When I was some years younger than I am at present, 
1 o>-»hI to employ myself in a more laboiious dmcrstoii, 
wliKh 1 learned from a Latin tieutiso of exercises that 
IS Miitieii aith great erudition , it is there called the 
a\iotJiaxia, or the hgUtiug with a man's own shadow. 
-ADDl-bON. 

With great reiqject to country tiiorts, I may say this 
genih-uiaii could pass his time agreeably, if (here were 
uot a fox or a hare In hts county.—ST£ELK. 

Pleasure and recreation ot on© kind or other are abso¬ 
lutely necessary to relieve our minds and bodies from too 
tunsDyit atteutiou and lalsiur; where therefore public 
Uivertlont are tolerated, it bthoves persons of distinction, 
with their power and example, to preside over them,— 
Stef.i.k. 

Your microscope hrings to sight shoals of living crea¬ 
tures in a spooulul of viiiegai . but we, wlio can dis- 
tiugiusli them tii their dilierent magnitudes, see among 
them several huge Leviatbaus that teirify the little fry 
of aninmlB about them, and take their inuUme us in lOi 
ocean.-ADDISO:^ 
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Anatliema, v. Curse. 
Ancestors, v. For^aCurs. 
Ancient, "v. Former. 
Ancient, v. Old. 

Anciently, v. Formerly, 
Ancient times, v. Formerly. 


Anecdote, Story. 

Anecdote, v. Anecdotes. 

Story, like history comes from the Greek 
to-Topeci) to relate. 

An anecdote has but little incident, and no 
plot ; 9k story mayhivo many incidents, and 
an important, cats trophe annexed to it; there 
are many anecdotes r«lato 1 of Dr. Jobnson, 
feome of which are of a t iding nature, and 
others characteristic : stones Am generally told 
to young people of goosta and vidi ms, which 
are calculated to act on their fears. 

An anecdote is pleasing and pretty; a story 
is fnght:ul or melancholy : an anecdote always 
eoiisidts of homo m.itter of fuCt; a story is 
founde \ on that which is ieat. AnoedoUs are 
jelat d of sotiio distinguished ixji'sons ; dis- 
jilaying their characters or the circumsta chh 
o» their lives: stones fr» in life, however 
fetrikiag and wonderful, will seldom impress 
bo powerfully as those which are drawn from 
the world of spirits : anecdotes 8-)ive to amuso 
men, stories to ani’ise children. 

How adiulr.ibly lliti)iu, tlie most j>iyulnr among tlic 
I'reuoh cntica, v.aa qu.ihfieil to sit in judgment upon 
Hoinor and Thuojdnlos, Iieniosthenca ami I'Uto, lu.'iy l>e 
gatliered from an tnoxilotf ^lle•'t•l^cd by Mi-n.iKe, who 
tdflriiiB upon Iusovmi knov^Ie.Igti Lo Fovie .ind Sauiuur 
furnisheu this assuming cntiu wiih ilie Greek p.utsagcb 
which he had to cite. Ra^iin hiuisclf being U>Udly iguuraut 
of that laiigiJiuga —WAUION 

Thli story 1 once iiitonde<l to omit, .as itapiioars witli no 
great evidence, nor h.ise 1 met v«ii.h any coiilinnutmu 
but m a letter of Farguliar, and he only lelaU-s th.a too 
funeral of Oryden was tumultuary uud ooufueed.—JUJIN- 
box. 

Anecdotes, Memoirs, Chronicles, 
Annals. 

Atiec "lote, from the Greek arexSoToy, sig¬ 
nifies what is coinnmnicattd hi a private way 

Memoirs, io IVench memones. from the 
w.-rd mernori/, b’gnifies whit serves to help 
llic memory. 

Chronicle, in Fiench chronicle, from tlio 
Greek xpovoy lime, siguifits on account of the 
times. 

Annals, from the Fr.-nch annales, from the 
ratio annus, ti^nifios a detail of what passes 
in the year. 

All these terms mark a sped s of narrative 
more or less connected, that may serve as 
mateiials for a regular history. 

Anecdotes consi t i>f personal or detached 
circumstances of a p ihlic or private nature, 
involving one subject or more. Anecdotes 
may be either moral or jxilitica^ literary or 
biographical: the^ may lerve os eharacreris- 
tics of any individual, or of any particular 
nation or age. 

Memoirs may ino’ude anecdotes, as far as 
they are connected with the leaiing subject 


on whioh they treat; memoirs aie rather con* 
nected than complete; they are a partial nar¬ 
rative respecting an individual, and compre¬ 
hending matter of a public or private natur ; 
they serve as memorials of wnat ought uot to 
be forgotten, and lay the foundation either for 
a history or u life. 

Chronicle and annals are altogether of a 
public nature ; and approach the neare.Ht to 
regular ai d genuine history. Chronicles 
register the events as they piss; annals 
digest them into order, as they occur in the 
course of successive years. ChronicUs ^re 
minute as to the exact point of time ; annals 
only preserve a geuoial order within the 
period of a year. 

Chronicles detiil the events of small as well 
as largo comm unities, as of parti.uilar distiicts 
and cities ; anuals detail only tLo events of 
nations. Chronicles include dorne.stic incidents^ 
or such things as concern individuals tht 
word anottD, in its propei seube, lolatcsonly lo 
such things as ahect the great body of the 
public, but it is frequently employed n wn 
improper sense. Chronicles may be confined 
to simple matter of f ict ; annals nny euier 
into the ciuscs and coiiscqu necs of events. 

Anecdotes leipnre point and vivaci'.y, as they 
seem rather To amuse than instrucr. the grave 
historian will always use tliern with cauiioii ; 
memoirs require authenticity : chionicles lo- 
quire accuracy; annals rcquie clearnoss of 
narration, method in the disposiuou, imiiar- 
t ality in the representation, with almost 
ev -ry requisite that constitutes the true his¬ 
torian. 

Anecdotes and menioirs arc of more modern 
UbC : chronicles and annals were frequent in for¬ 
mer ages ;* they wore the first histone rnonu- 
nieiits which were stamped with the impies- 
81011 of the simple, frank, and rude manneis 
of e.a ly tunes. 'I'hc (’/(/oair/cv of our present 
Utcs are principally to bo fouiM m news- 
j^ifiors and rnaga.un :s ; the annals in annual 
rogbsters or retrospects 

I iilluile to those viipers in which I treat of the literiv. 
tore of ihe Greeks, carryiug down luy history in a cliiiin 
of unecdoict from the earliest X'oets to the death of 
MeuauJer —GUMBKHLANli. 

f'resar give* us nothing but memoirs of hi» own tunes. 
—CULLEN. 

Ills eye was so piercing tli.at, as ancient chronxtU'n 
rnsirt. he could blunt the we.'ipoua of his eiieniiot. oi.'j 
by looking at them —JOHNSON. 

t’onld yon with patience hear, or I relate, 

<) iiyruph I the teilious unnaU of o'lr fate, 

Througli sucli a train of woes if I should run. 

The day Mould sooner than the tale lie done 

iniVULN. 

Anger, Resentment, Wrath, Ire, 
Indignation. 

Anger, comes from the Latin angor vexa¬ 
tion, ango to vex, compounded of an or ucl 
against, and ago to act. 

Resentment, in French ressentiment from 
ressentir, is compounded of re and sentir, sig¬ 
nifying to feel again, over and over, or for a 
continuance. 

Wrath and Ire are derived from the same 

^Ida Roul^ad;" Hiatolre, fiutct, chronlque*, anuales, 
m^nwirea, Ac.” 
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source, namely, wrath, in Saxon wrath and 
ire, in Latin ira anger, Greek epis contention, 
all which springs from the Hebrew, herah, or 
cherah heat or anger. 

IndigiiatiOQ, in French indignation, in 
I jitin indignatio, from indignor to think or 
jeel unworthy, marks the strong feeling 
which Uise conduct awakens in the mind. 

An impatient agitation against any one who 
acts contrary to our inclinations or Oi»iaunis is 
the characteristic of all these torms liesmt- 
ment is less vivid thriu anger, and anger th iii 
wrath, ire or indignation. Anger 1 “^ a sudden 
sentiment of displesisure ; resentment is a con¬ 
tinued anger : wrath Isaheighteoe l sentiment 
of anger, which is poetically expressed by the 
word ire 

may be either a selfish or a dlsinte- 
restea passion ; It may be provoked hy in 
juries done to ourselves, or injustice done t^) 
i-t'iers; in this latter sense of etromr dis- 
iiUasure God is angry with sinners, and gooii 
men may to a cettuin degree bo angry with 
thos* under their control, who act imijropcrly 
Jiesentmeni is a brooding sentiment altogether 
arising from a sense of personal injury ; it is 
associated with a dislike of the offender, as 
much as the offence, and is diminished only 
by the infliction of pun in return ; in its rise, 
pi ogress, and effects, it la alike oppose d to t)ie 
(Jhri.stian spirit. Wrath and ire are the senti- 
iiK'tit of a superior towards an inferior, an i 
wiiun pf-ovviked by p> rsooal injoiu's oi.se wers 
iiseff hy h uigh’-tuess and a vindictivet‘unper : 
as a s>ii.tunohtof di-iileas ire wra'h isunjii.stifi- 
ah e bot'^veeu man and m in , but the lorath of 
God rcay be provoke i by the persevering ini- 
peiiitence of 8inlle^s: he ire at a ho.tLong"d, 
according to the gross views of Tag-ius, vva.s 
but the wrath of man fasaocl.itcd wiili gieittr 
pow.r; it was altogettier unconriecri-d witti 
moral displeasure. Indignation is i seniim- nt 
awakeued by the unworthy and rttrocions 
conduct of or hers ; as it is exempt from pci- 
soualty, it is not irreconcilOHlilo with the 
temper of a Chri.stian : a w .rni'ii of constitu¬ 
tion sometimes gives rise t > sallies of auger, 
but depravity of heart breeds resentment: uu- 
Ixmding pride Ls a great S'sirce of icruth ; but 
tndignaiion flows from a h gh sense of honour 
and virtue. 

Moralists have defined anr/or to lie a desire of revenge 
for some injury oflored —S IKKI.E. 

The temnerately rovengeful have leisure to weigh the 
iientsof the cause, and thereoy either to Riiothei their 
secret retentrnents, or to seek adei(ii.ite rcp.irilious for 
the damages they have sustained.—.STKKl.K. 

Achilles’lemtA to Greece the direful Mpring 

<Jf woes unuumber’d. Heavenly G.jddcss sing —FOPE 
The prophet spoke wlieii with a Klooiiiy frown 
'rite monarch started from hm shuiing throne , 
lllack choler fill'd his hieast that boil'd with ire. 

And from his eye-lialls flush d the living the —PoPK. 

It is surely not to be observed without indlff71 atiot?, that 
men may be found of iniuds mean enough to he sainsiicd 
■with this treatment; wretches who are proud to obtain 
the privileges of madmen.—J OHNSON. 

Anger, Choler, Rage, Fury. 

Angrer, v. Anger, resentment 

Choler. in French coUre, Latin cholera, 
Greek xoAepo?, comes from xoAij bile, becauso 
the overflowing of the bile ia both the cause 
and conaequeneo of cholti\ 


Ragre. in French rage, Latin raiia madness, 
and rabio to ravo like a madtoan, comes from 
the Hebrew ragat to tremble or shake with a 
violent madness. 

Fury, in French furie, Litin furor, cornea 
probably frora/ero to carry away, because oiis 
IS carried or hurried by the emotions of fury. 

These words have a ijrogressrve force in 1 heir 
signification. Choler expresst n something more 
sudden and virulent than angtr . rage is a vo- 
hemenr. ebullition of anger . and fnry is an ex- 
cens of rage. Anger may be so soiled .as uot to 
discover it-elf by anv outward s^ mptoms ; 
choler is discoverable by tho paleness of the 
visige rage breaks for h intoextravag.int ex- 
prc'-ai.ms and violent distortions ; fary takes 
away the use of the understanding. 

Auger is an infirmity iiicidenr, to human 
n.ituro ; it ought, hoW'..ver, to be suppre-ssed 
on a 1 occasloiis : choler is a malady too phy¬ 
tic il to be alw lys corrected by rcilect’ou rage 
aiid/ury are distempers of the soul winch no- 
thing but religion and tho grace of God can 
cure. 

The iimxitn which Pciiander of Corinth, ono of tho 
sevi‘11 s.i.i<uii of Gn'c«.e, left as a mciiuiriivl of his kuo.v- 
Ifdgo tiiil iK-iicvdlvnio, wasxoAou Kparei, bo imutcr ot 
thy art(/cr —JoihN'^oN 

Must I give w.vy to vour rash eholo > 

Shall I be fnghtod wUlu a iiiadmau stares? 

SHXKSPEARE. 

Opiio'se not raye, while ra^e is m Its force, 

But give It way awhile and let it wut-te. 

SUAKSPEVRE 

Of thirt kind is the /uru to which many men give away 
among then servants ana depeuJaiits —J OIf.v.soX. 

Angror, v. Displeasure, anger, 

Angrle, V. Corner, 

Angry, Passionate, Hasty. 

Angry signifies either having anger, ot 
prone to anger 

Passionate signifiei prone to passion. 

Eas’^y t-ignifivs prime to exjcss of hast 
from lotoinpeiMte feeling. 

Angry denotes a pirtieular state or ernotion 
of tho mind ; passionate and hasty t xpri s.s 
habitjj of tiie mind. An angry man i.s lu a 
St to of auger; a passionate, or hast)/ in-n ii 
h ibitually prone to be passionate hasty. The 
angry has lesstliat is v* lioui lu and inijjofu <111 
in it thm the passionate; the hasty has amne- 
tliing I08.S vehonit n , but mere suddou and 
abrupt iu it th lU either. 

Tiic angry m\xi\ is nntalwavH easily provoked, 
norreidy to retail ite; bat lie often retain', 
his anger until tho c m.se is removed : the pas¬ 
sionate mm IS quickly roused, eager to repiy 
the offence, and Siieedily appoised by the in¬ 
fliction of paiu of which ho afterwards prob¬ 
ably repents : the hasty man is very soon 
offended, but not ready to offend in return ; 
his angry beatimeiit spends itself in angry 
words. 

It is told by Prior, in a p.anoiprric on the Duke of 
Dorset, that his serv.a,its used to put tlu-ins©!vev in his 
way when he was anqry. because he wan sure to recon.- 
peiDW them for any nidiguities which ho mode them 
Buffer.—J OHNSOI^. 

There U in vtia world a certain class of mortals knowu, 
and contentedly knowu by the n.Mue of pattionaU men, 
who imaelue themselves entitled by that distinctiou W be 
provoked on every slight occasion.—J OHNSOK. 
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Tho king. «111) laiw tLeir Biiuailrous yet 

With hatty ardor thus tho chiefs reiirov’d —rufE. 

Anguish, v, DUtrm, anxiety. 

An guish, v. Pain 

Animadversion, Criticism, Stricture. 

Animadversion, in Latin animadversio, 
from aniiivadvertei'e, that ir, vertere animum ad, 
signiflea to turn the mind to a thing. 

Criticism, in French critique, Latin aHticus, 
Greek (cptrixos, from icpivw to judge,eignifies by 
uistinction a judgment m literaly matters. 

Stricture, m Latin shnctura a glance at 
any thing, comes from stringo to touch upon 
lightly or in few words. 

Ammadve?'/tion Includes censure and reproof; 
criticlm, implies scrutiny and judgment, 
whether for or against; and aincture compre¬ 
hends a partial investigation mingled with 
censure. Wo animadvert on a person's opinions 
by contradicting or correcting them ; we criti- 
ctse a person’s works by minutely and ration¬ 
ally exposing tboir imper/ections and beauties; 
we pass strictures ou public measures by de¬ 
scanting on thorn cursorily, and censuring 
them partially. 

Animadversions are too personal to be im 
partial ; consequently they are seldom just; 
they are mostly resorted to by those v*ho vvaut 
to build up one system on tho ruins of an¬ 
other : criticism is one of tho most imiMirtanl 
and honourable departments of iiter<»ture ; a 
critic ought justly to weigh the mcr ls andde- 
luerite of authors, but of the two his office is 
rather to blame than to praise ; much less in¬ 
jury will accrue to the cause of literature from 
ihe seveiity than fioin the laxity of critici.vii. 
strictures arc mo.«jtly the vehicles of party 
spleen ; like mostepliemeral productions, they 
are too supeificial to be outiticd to serious 
notice. 

These things fall under a province you hA\e partly pur- 
»ut;<l already. aJid therefore denmiuls youi twit 

for the regulating so noble &u enteiUiuiucut as that of 
tho stage —Sri KLR. 

Just criltcitm demands not only that e\ery 1ie.a\»ty <«r 
MemiiU l>e imuutely pmnted out in its dillirenl degree 
und kind, but also that the reason and fuuud.uion of 
excellences and faults be accurately ascerUmed.— 
WAKTON. 

To the end of most of the plays I have added short 
tfrirfun s, (oiitainiiig agnneral censure of faults oi praise 
ml exeelleme —JoilNbO.V. 

To Animadvert, v. To censure. 


Animal, Brute, Beast. 

Animal, in French ounnol, Latin animal, 
f-oui anima life, signifies the thing having li'c. 

Brute is in French brute, Latin fcrufwsdull, 
Greek ^apvrrft, Chaldee barout, foolishness. 

Beast, in Freuen bete, Latin bestui chai ged 
frt m bostirvia Gi cek ^oo-Kijga a beast oi bunlen, 
and i^oaKia to feed, signifies properly the thing 
that feeds. 

Animal is the generic, brute and beast are tho 
specific terms. The animal is the thing that 
lives and moves. If animal be considered as 
thinking, willing, reflecting, and acting, it is 
confined in its signification to the human 
species ; if it be regarded as limited In all the 
functions which mark latelllgefce and will, if 


it he I'ivestel of speech and reason, it belongs 
to tho brute; if animal be considered, more¬ 
over, as to its appetites, independent of reason, 
of its destination, and consequent dopendance 
on its mental powers ; it descends to the beast. 

Man and brute are opposed. To man an im¬ 
mortal soul is assigned ; but we are not autho¬ 
rised by Scripture to extend tins dignity to 
the brutes. The brutes that perish is the ordi¬ 
nary rno<ie of distinguishing that part of the 
animal creation from the superior order <)f 
terrestrial beings who are destined to exist in 
a future world. Men cannot be exposed to a 
greater degradation than to be divested of 
their particular I'haiiicteristies, and classed 
under the general name of animal, unlcs.s W9 
oxcepr, that which assigns to them tlic cjilthet 
of brute or beast, which, as dcsigi ating p cu- 
liar atrocity of conduct, does not always carry 
with it a repriach equal to tho iofimy; tho 
perversion of the rational faculty is at all times 
more shocking and disgraceful than the ab¬ 
sence of it by nature. 

Some wmfid ha ajit to Fay. he is r. conjurer; for lie luis 
found tlmt Ji rcpiililio h not made up of every iiotly o' 
atumals. but iscoiniiosed of meu only and not of liorsca. 
—.STf ELK. 

Ah nature h-aa framed the several species of lieings as it 
weic 111 a ciiam. so man seems to be placed os the middlw 
liiilc lietween luagels and 6nitM.~ADl)Ii>oN. 

Whom e'en the savage beasts had spar'd, tliey kill’d, 

And Btrew’d hismaiiKled hmhs about the field — JJKVnr.N, 


To Animate, Inspire, Enliven, 
Cheer, Exhilarate. 

Animate) in Latin ammatvs, froraanlmus 
the mind, and anima the soul or vital piinei- 
ple, signifies in the proper 8cn^o to give lile, 
and in tho moral sense to give spirit. 

Inspire, in French hisjiirer, Latin inspiro, 
c'^mpounded of in anti spun, signifies to 
bieuthe life or spirit into any one. 

Enliven, from en or in aud liven, has the 
same sense. 

Cheer, in French cb^re, Flemish cicre tho 
countenance, (Fi'eek xapa joy, signifies the giv¬ 
ing joy or spirit. 

Exhilarate, in Latin exliiliratus, partici¬ 
ple of exhiloro, from hilaris, Gr“ek lAapos joy- 
till, Hebrew oVen to exult or 1, ap for j >y, 
signifies to make glad. 

Animate nod inspire imnly the pnmmunicT- 
tion of tho vital or mental spaik; enliven, 
cheer, and exhilarate, signify .n tions <.u the 
mind or body. To be onimaUd in its jiln si.-al 
fe< sc is sun I ly to receive the fij.sr spirkof 
animal life in howevi r siuall a degiec ; for 
there are animated beings in tiie world pDS.sc.ss- 
ing the vital power in an infinite vaiiety of 
tiegrocs and forms: to t>e animated in tlio 
moral sense is to leceive the sinallcst portion 
of the seniient or thinking faculty ; winch is 
equally varied in thinking beings; animatiou 
tberoioie never conveys the idea of receiving 
any strong degree of either jihysical or moral 
teeling. To inspiie, on tlie contrary, expresses 
the communication of a strong (fj^-ral sonti- 
ment or passion : hence to animate with cour¬ 
age is a less forcible expression than to in¬ 
spire with courage : we likewise speak of in¬ 
spiring with emulation or a thirst for know¬ 
ledge ; not of animating with emulation or a 



ANIMATIOn 

tliirfet for kuowludi,^e. To enliven respects the 
mind ; cheer relates to the heart; exhilarate 
regards the spirits, both animal and mental; 
they all denote an action on the frame by the 
co.jimunication of pleasurable emotions ; the 
mind is enlivened by contemplating the scenes 
of nature ; the Imagination is enlivened by 
reading poetry ; the benevolent heart is cAecmZ 


conversation of a kind and considerate friend 
cheers the drooping spirits in the moments of 
trouVde : unexpected good news is apt to ex¬ 
hilarate the spirits. 

Through subterranean cells 
Whore searching sunbo uiih scarce eau liud a way, 
Eartli animutod heaves —THOAiaON. 

Each gentle breast with kindly warmth she moves, 
Jnspiret new flames, levivcs extinguished loves 

DKVnEN ON MAY. 

To grace each subject with entluening wit —ADDISON. 

Every eye bestows the charring look, of ayprobation 
ui»oa the humble man —t'UMSKKbAND. 

Nor rural sights alone, but iiiriil sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit —COWPEU. 

To Animate, v. To encou age. 


Animation, Life, Vivacity, Spirit. 

Animation and Life do not differ cither 
In sense or ajiplication, hut the Inttcr it, more 
in familiar use. They express cither the par¬ 
ticular or gtJneral state of the mind. 

Vivacity and Spirit ox pi css only the 
habitual uat^iro and state of the feelings. 

A person of no anu/uilion is divested of the 
distinguishing ebaraeteristie of his nature, 
which is mind : a person of ro viraciti/ is a 
dull companion ; a jiersou of no spirit is unlit 
to associate witli others 

A person with aan/irtfiou takes an interest in 
every thing ; a vivacious man c,itches at every 
thing that is pleasant and inteiestiiig: a 
spirited man enters into plans, makes great 
exertions, and disregards diihcultios. 

A speaker ni ly address his audience with 
more or less animation according to the dis¬ 
position in which he finds it a man ot a 
vivacious temper diffu.ses his vinu into all his 
Words and actions : a uiaii of sjunl suits his 
measures to the c.xigcncy or his cireiim- 
btances. 

The Bnlisli have a lively aniinatrd appecl —Sl’EU.E. 
The very dead crentiun frem thy touch 
Afcimmej* a mimic . i/o. 

THOMSON ON THK POWER OF THE SUN. 

Hia vivacity is seen in doing all the ofllcea of life, with 
readiness of spirit, oud propriety lu the mauuer of doing 
tliem.—STEELE. * 

Animosity, V. Enmity. 

Annals, V. Anecdotes. 

To Annex, v. To ajjix. 
Annotations, v. Notes. 

To Announce, Proclaim, Publish. 

Announco, in Latin annuncio, is com¬ 
pounded of an or ad and nuncio to tell to any 
•ne. 

Proclaim, ‘n I.utin proclumo, is com- 
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poundel of pro and clamo to ciy before, or cry 
aloud. 

Publish, in Latin publico, from puhhcus 
and populus, sign!ties to make public or known 
to the people at large. 

The chaiactonstic sense of these words is 
the makiug of a thing known to several ii.di- 
viduals : a thing is annoto an % id^y^'inal 
or small community ; it is proclairnt^ ’o a 
neighbourhood, and published to thewi.,.]d. 
We announce an event that is expected ai.d 
just at hand : we proclaim an event that ic- 
quires to be know-n by all tbe parties i. - 
terestod ; we publish what is suiipohcd likely 
to interest m11 who know it. 

Announcements re made verbally, or by some 
well known signal ; proclamations are maue 
verbiUly, and accompanied by some apiioiutc l 
signal; publications are ordiiariJy mane 
through tlic puss, or by oral communication 
from ono individual to another. The arriv 1 
of a distinguished pa rson is avnoiincid by the 
ringing of the bells ; the proctamation of peace 
by a herald is acconipinted with certain cere¬ 
monies calculated to excite notice ; thepu6/t- 
cation of i ew.s is the i-ffice of the journalist. 

W'e mlgJit with as much reason doubt wliolher thesuu 
was nit» mled lo enlighten the earth, as whetlier he who 
has fi.iiiioii the human mind intindoil to announce 
iighteousness to mankind as a law —IILAIK 

lint vutnesa, lieraldB ! and jnoclahn my vow, 
Witness to gods above, and men below.—PoPE. 

It very often happens that none are more iinluHtrious 
iu puhlishonf the lileiuislies of an extraoniuiary iepiit.H 
turn, tliHu Hucli H» lie open to tlio same tensures m theiX 
own ohara< ter —ADDISON. 

To Annoy, V. Jneonveniencc. 

To Annul, V. To abolish. 

Answer, Reply, Rejoinder, Response. 

Answer, in Sax< n andsicaren and raron, 
Goth, awara andirard, Geimau antwort, com¬ 
pounded of ant or anti against, and u'oii a 
word, signifies a word used against or in i e- 
turn for anwther. 

Reply eoiiics from tbe French rejdiqver, 
Latin leplico to unfold, sigiiilying to unfold 
o enlaige ui>on by way of explanation. 

Rejoin is compounded of / c and join, signi¬ 
fying to join or add m rctuin. 

Response, in Latin resj^onsus, participle 
of respondeo, comp lunded ot tc and spondeo, 
sigiiiues to declare or give a sanction to in 
return. 

Under all thosd terms is included the idea 
of using words m return for other words. An 
answer is given to a question ; a reply is made 
to an assertion ; a rejoinder is luaae to a reply ; 
a response is made in accordance with the 
words of another. 

Wo answer either for the purpose of aflBrma- 
tion, information, or contradiction ; we alwa\ s 
reply, or r^oin, m order to explain or confute : 
responses are made by way of assent or oonfir- 
matioii. it is unpolite not to answer when wo 
are addressed: arguments are maintained by 
tbo alternate replies and rejoinders of two 
parties; but such arguments seldom t#*nd to 
the pltMsmo and improvement of society: the 
responses in the liturgy are peculiarly calculated 
ti seep Hlivo the attention ot those who t ke 
a pait in t e dcvotioJi. 



ANSWERABLE. ^0 

An answer may bo oitbor spoken or written : 
wpiy and rejoinder are used in personal ria- 
course only : a / eii2^nse may be said or sung. 

The blAckbird whistles from the thorny brake, 

The mellow buliluch anrwen from the grove. 

Thomson. 

He again took some time to consider, and civilly re- 
plied “ I do if yovi do agree with me," r^oined 1, 
’‘in acknowledging the oomplaint, tell me if you will 
concur in promoting the cure ’*—CUMBKKLAND. 

Laceilsenion, always d'sposed to oontrtiul the growing 
consequence of her neighIwurs, and sensible of the bad 

f >licy of her lat-e meaiurea, had opened her eyes to the 
illy of expelling Hippiasonthe forged retponxu of the 
ythia.— CUMnERLAND. 

Answerable, Responsible, Accounta¬ 
ble, Amenable. 

Answerable, from answer, signifies ready 
or a le to ansiver for. 

Responsible, from respoodeo to ansioer, 
has a similar meaning in its original sense 
Accountable, from account, signifies able 
or ready to give an account 
Amenable, from the French ainener to 
lead, signifies liab’e to be led. 

We are answerable for a demand : responsible 
for a trust; accountable for our proceedings, 
and amenable to the laws. Wlien a man a 
credit is firmly established he will have ocea- 
aioua to he answerable tor those in less flourisli- 
ing circurn^itanees : every one becomes re¬ 
sponsible, more or leas, in proportion to the 
confidence which is reposed in his judgment 
and integrity: we are all accountable beings, 
either to one another, or at least to the gieat 
Judge of all; when a man sincerely wishes to 
do right, ho will have do objection to bo 
amenable to the laws of his country. 

An honest min will not make himself 
answerable for Jiny thing which it is a>>ovo his 
ability to fulfil: a prudent man will avoid a 
too heavy responsibility ; an upiightinau never 
refuses to be accountable to any who aie in- 
vt sted with proper authurity ; a conscientious 
man makes himself amenable to the wise re¬ 
gulations i f society. 

That ho nilgbt render the execution of JuBtice stnet 
and regular, Alfred divided all Kngland into couniien. 
these couiities he subdivided inro hundreds, and the 
liiindreds into titbings. Kiery lioiisehohler was answi-r 
<11,/e lor the bohavnmr of his family and his slaves and 
e\en of his gneots if they lived above three days in his 
hull ie.—HUME. 

As a person’s rrgponeibility boars respect to his roat.011. 

BO do human punishments hear respect to Ins rct/,o<iti- 
I ili/y . infants and hoys are cli.istised by the haiio of the 
'lent or the master , raticn-al adults are unumablu to the 
<iW 3 .—CUMBEKLAbP, 

Wa know that we are the snbj'cts of a Supreme 
KlKuteous Guvernor, to whom we are accountable lor 
©ur conduct.—BLAIK. 

Antagronist, V. Enemy. 

Autecedent, Preceding, Foregoing, 
Previous, Anterior, Prior, Former, 

Antecedent, in Latin antecedens, that is 
ante and cedens going before. 

Preceding:, in Latin prcecedens, going 
before. 

^or^oingr. literally going before. 
Previous, in Latin praciws, that is prm 
and via making a way betoro. 


ANTECEDENT. 

Anterior the comparative of the Latin 
ante befoi'e. 

j rior, in Latin prior, comparative of 
primus first. 

Former in Englkh the comparative of 
first. 

Antecedent, preceding, foregoing, previous, are 
emplo} ed for what goes or happens before; 
anterior, prior, former, for what is, or exists 
before. 

* Antecedent marks pi iority of order, place, 
and position, with this peculiar circumstance, 
that it denotes the relation of influence, de- 
pendance, and connexion established between 
two objects: thus, in logic the premists are 
called the anteceilent, aod the conclusion tlio 
consequent; in theology or politics, the ante¬ 
cedent is any decree or resolution which iu- 
lluenccs another decree or action; in mathe- 
mrtic.s, it IS that term from which any 
induction can bo drawn to another ; i v 
grammar, the antecedent in that which requires 
a particular rcgirncn from its subsequent. 

Antecedent and preceding both denote priority 
of time, or the order of events ; but the 
former m a more vague and indeteruiinato 
maniit r than the latter A preceding event is 
that which happens immediately befoie the 
one ot Which wo are speaking; whereas an¬ 
tecedent miy have events or circumstances 
into) veiling An antecedent proposition may 
be separated from its consequent by other 
p*opo8itiou8 ; but a preceding proposition is 
closely followLd by anotiur. In this sense 
antecedent is opposed io posterior: preceding to 
succeeding. 

The seventeen centuries since the birth of Christ are 
antecedent to the vightoenlli or the t>ue we live iii , but 
it is the seventeenth only which we call Uie preceding 
one,—TKUsLKK. 

Preceding respects simply the succession of 
times aid things; but jirevious denotes the 
succession of actions «nd tvents, wiih the 
collateral idea of their connexion with and 
influence upon each other : we speak of the 
jireceduig day, or the preceding chapter, merely 
as the day or chapter that goes before ; but 
when w e speak of a previous engagement or a 
previous inquiry, it suppohcs an engagement 
or inquiry preparatory to ometbing that is to 
foil w, previous is opposed to subsequent: 
foregoing is employed t> mark the otder of 
th.ngs narrated or stated , as when we spe tk 
ot the foregoing statement, the foregoing ob¬ 
jections, or the foregoing ca culatiou, die. : 
foregoing Is opposed to following. 

Anterior, prior, and former, have all a r, la- 
tive sense, and are used for things that are 
more before than others : anterior is a techni¬ 
cal term to denote lorwardnesi of position, 
as in anatomy ; the anterior or fore part of the 
skull, in conrradistinc'ion t> the liimi part; 
80 likewise the anterior or fore fiont of a 
building, in opposiiion to the back fr(*nt: 
prior is ustd in the setine of previous when 
speaking of comparatively two or more things, 
when it implies anticipation ; a jirior claim 
invalidates the one that is set up ; a prior en¬ 
gagement prevents the forming of any other 
that is proposed: former is employed either 
with regard to times, as former times, in 

• H Boabattd; '* Aotdrieur, witdcddcnt, prto4«Uii4,* 




APOLOGUZB. _APOL OGIZE. 


contradistinctivii to later periods, or vrith 
ronard to propositions, when tf-e or 

firtet thing mentioned is opposed to the latter 
or last mentioned. 


Little attention wai paid to Uteratnre by the Rom^a 
in the early and more martial ages. I of no colloo- 

tioTiB of book# aneecedent to thoao made by ifinulius 
I'aulua, and Lucullus.—CUMBKBLAND. 

Letters from Rome dated the thirteenth Instant, say, 
that on the preceding Sunday, hia HoUueM waa^riod 
111 an open chair from St. Peter’s to St. Mary s —STLKLE. 

A boding silence reigns 

Dead through the dull expanse, save the dull sound 
That from niountain, previou* to .he storm. 

Rolls o’er the muttenug earth.—THOMSON. 

fk)usi8tently with the foreqoing principlM we may 
Jeflne original and native i^etry to be the 1 anguine of 
the violent paasioua, expressed in exact measure.—Stu W. 
JONKS. 

Some accounts make Thamyrls the eighth epic poet, 
prior to Homer, an autlionty to which no cretUt seeiiis 
due.—CUMBKRLAND. 

Forrricr follies pass away and are forgotten. Those 
winch arc present strike observation and sharpen censure. 
—RLAIR. 


AnterioPi v. Antecedent. 

To Anticipate, v. To prevent, anticipate. 
Antipathy, v. Aversion. 

Antiquated, v. Old. 

Antique, v. Old. 

Anxiety, v. Distress, anxiety. 

Anxiety, v. Care, aolitiuU. 

Any, t'. Some. 

Apartments, V. Lodgings, 

Apathy, v. Indifference. 

To ApOi V. To imitate, mimiek. 
Aperture, r. Opening. 

Aphorism, v. Axiom. 


To Apologize^ Defend, Justify, Ex¬ 
culpate, Excuse, Plead. 

Apologrize, from the French apologie, 
Greek aTroAoyia, and a7roAoyeo/xai, compouiuii'd 
of aJTo from or away, and A«-yw to bpoak, bigiu- 
ficrt to do away by gpeaking. 

Defend, in French defendre, Latin dejrnsu^f, 
participle of dffendo, is compounded cf dc aiid 
ffndo, biurnifying to keep or ward otf. 

Justify in French ^wsfi/ier, Latin justijlco, 
is compounded of Justus, and facio, sit;Lifyi..g 
to do justice, or to put right. 

■^-^culpate, in Latin exculpatus, participle 
of exculpo, compounded of ex and culjm, sig.d- 
fies to get out of a fault. 

Excuse, in French excuser, Latin excusn, 
compounded of &r and causa, signifies to get 
out of any cause or affair. 

Plead, in French plaider, tray either come 
from placitum or vlacendum, or be contracted 
from appellatum. 

There is alway.i some • imi>erfectlon s- p- 

* According to the vulgar acceptation of the term, this 
iinperfeotlou Is always presumed to Iw real m the thing 
fur whiih we apologize; hut the Bishop of Llauduflf did 
Hot use the term in this sense when he wrote his "Apology 
for the Bible;” by which, bearing In mind ihe original 
meaning of the word, he wished to imply an attempt to 
do awav the alledged imperfectiona of the Bible, or lo do 
away the objections made to it. Whether the learned 
Prelate might not have used a less classical, but more in¬ 
telligible expression for such a work is a question which 
happily for mankind it is not necessary now to decide. 


posod or real which gives rise to jm apology ; 
with regard to persons it p o.'jupposes a con¬ 
sciousness of Impropriety, if not of guiit; 
we apologize for an error by acknowlcilging 
ourselves guilty of it : a dffence presupposes a 
consciousess of innocence more or less ; wa 
defend ourselves against a charge by proving 
its fallacy: a justification is founded on the 
conviction not only of entire innocence, but 
of strict propriety ; wo justify our conduct 
against any imputation by proving that it 
was blameless: exculpation rests on the con¬ 
viction of innocence with regard to the fact; 
wo exculpate ourselves from all blame by prov¬ 
ing that we took no pirt in the trausxction ; 
excuse and jdea are nut grounded on any idea 
of innocence ; they are rather appeals for 
favour resting on 8> me collateral circumstance 
which serves to extenuate a is f e- 

quentb an idle or unfounded ftrciwg, frivolous 
attempt to lessen disxileasure ; we excuse our¬ 
selves for a neglect by alleging indisijositlon ; 
we plead for forgiveness by solicitation and 
entreaty. 

An apology mostly respocts the corduct of 
individuals with regard to each other as 
equals it is a voluntary act s ringing out 
of a regard to decorum, or the good opinion of 
others. To avoid misund'-rstandings it is no' es- 
sary to apologize for any omission that wears 
tlu) appeauUK'c of neglect A defence respects 
matters of higher imtortancH ; the violation 
of laws or xmbiic morals; judicid questions 
decided in a court, or matters of opinion which 
are offered to tlie decision of the public: no 
one defends himself, but ho whose cotiduct or 
oiimions are called in question. A justification 
is applicable to all moral ca^os In common life, 
whether of a serious natuie or otherwise: it is 
the act of individuals towa ds each other ac¬ 
cording to their different stations: no one cau 
demand a justification from another without a 
sufficient authority, and no ooe will attempt 
tu^aifpy hims* If to .another whoso authority 
he does not acknowledge: men justify them¬ 
selves either on principles of honour, or from 
the less creditaVilo molivo of concealing their 
imperfections from tiie observation and cen¬ 
sure of others An exculjKitiou is the act «>f an 
inferior, it respects the viulations of duty to¬ 
wards tho sujrcrior ; it is dictated by no esaity, 
and seldom the offbpriog of any higher motive 
than thede.sire b* screen one’s self itom punish¬ 
ment ; exculpation regards offences only of 
coramisbiun ; excuse is einplovod fur tht>e of 
omission as well as commission ; we exchse 
ourselves oftener for what we have n> t none, 
than for what wo have done: it is the act of 
persons in all stations, and arises from various 
motives disbonoumtdi' or o^herwit-e ; a j»fcri-oii 
may often have sut stantial leasous to excuse 
himself from doing a thing, or for not having 
done it; an excuse may likewise somefimes Iw 
the refuge of idleness and se. fishness. To 
plead is properly a judi ial act, htiu cxr^ended 
in its sense to the ordinary cuncorns of life ; it 
is mostly employed for ihe benefit oi others, 
rather than oursolves. 

Ejtxuse and plea, which are mostly employed 
In an unfavourable senso, are to apology, de¬ 
fence, and mculgation, as the means to an end: 
an apology is lame when, instead of an henest 
confession of an unintentional error, an idle 
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atletnit is nvado at jvMijication: a dcfcuce is 
poor when It d' not cout-ain eufficimit to in- 
v..lidate the charge : .a jusUjication is nugatory 
when It applies to conduct altogether wrong: 
an excuse or a p/ea is frivolong or idle, which 
tiiruH upon some falsehood, misrepresentation, 
or irrelevant point. 

There are some men who are contented to be 
t' e apologists for the vices of others, ^o man 
should hold precepts secretly which he is not 
prepared to defend openly. It is a habit with 
some people contracted In carlv life of justify¬ 
ing themselves on every occts on, from a r - 
Im^tance which they feel to acknowk-dge them- 
aelves in an error. When several aio inv.dvcd 
in a general charge each seeks to exculpate 
Idmsolf. A ]dea of incapacity is oltcn set np 
to excuse remissnees, which Is in f tct but the 
refuge of idleness and indolence: it is the 
boast cif Englishmen that, in their courts <»f 
jodicaturo, the pti'T man’s plea will lai heard 
with as much attention as that of his rich 
neighbour. 

But for this practice (detraction), however, vile, some 
kave dared to apologue hy contending that the report by 
vhich they injured an absent character was true.— 
flAWKF.SWORTH 

Attacked hy great injuries, the man of mild and gentle 
spirit will feel what human nature feels, and will defend 
and resent as his duty allows him.—BLAIR. 

Whatever private views and passions plead. 

No cause cMxjuttify so lilack a dewl —THOMSON. 

A good child will not seek to exculpate heraelf at the 
expenoe of the most rovereti characters —llICHARnsoN. 

The strength of tlie passions will never lie accepted as 
an excu4« for complying with them —SPKCTAToR. 

Poverty on this occasion pleads her cause very notably 
and represents .0 her old landlord that should she be 
driven out of the country, all their trades, arts, and 
sciences would be driven out with her.—ADDISON. 

Apothegmi) V. Axiom. 

To Appal, V. To dismay. 

Apparel, Attire, Array, 
Apparel, in French appareil, like the word 
aj'paratus, comes from the Jjatiii aj)paratus or 
adparatus, signifying the thing fitted or 
adapted fur another. 

Attire, compounded of at or ad and tire, 
in French tirer, Latin traho to draw, signifies 
the thing drawn or put on. 

Array is compounded of or or ad and ray 
or row, siguifyirg the state of being in a row, 
or being in order. 

These terms are all applicable to dress or 
exterior decoration. Apjiarel is the dress of 
every one; attire is the dress of the great ; 
ari'ay is the dross of ]particular persons on iiar- 
ticular occasions , it Is the first object of every 
man to provide himself with apparel suitable 
to his station ; but the desire of shining forth 
in gaudy attire is the property of little minds ; 
on festivals and solemn occasions, it may be 
proper for those who are to be conspicuous to 
set themselves out with a comely array 
Apparel and attire respect tiio quality and 
fashion of the thing ; but array ha.s rega. d to 
iho disposition of the things with their noat- 
110 S 8 and decorum; apparel may be costly or 
mean; attire may he guy or shabby; but 
array will never he otherwise than neat or 
oomely. 

It li much, that Ihl* de]>r.\ved cnetom of painting th« 
face Rhould so lung efcaite the penal laws, both of th« 
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church and state, which have lieeu wiy severe agalnat 
luxury in apparel.— 

A robe of tissue, stilT with golden wire, 

An upper vest, once Helen's rich atfirc.—PnVDEN. 
She seem'd a virgin of the Spartan Lluud, 

With such array Harpalyco liestrode 
Her Thracian courtier,—DRYDKN. 


Apparent, Visible, Clear, Plain, 
Obvious, Evident, Manifest. 

Apparent, in Latin apparens, participle ot 
eppareo to aijpour, signifies the quality ot 
iippoaring. 

Visible, in Latin visibilis, from visu.s par- 
ticii*lo of video, to see, signifies capable of 
being seen. 

Clear, in French clair, German, Swedish, 
«tc., klar, Latin clarus, Greek yAavpo?, comes 
fiom ykavaanp to alnne. 

Plain, in Latin 7 )/a»u« oven, .signifies what 
is so smooth and unencumbered that it can be 
seen. 

Obvious, in Latin obvius, compounded ot 
oh and ria, signifies the quality of lying in 
onc’.s way, or before one s eyes. 

Evident, m French Latin 

fiom rideet, Greek ci5w, Ilebri w ulo, to know, 
.signifies as good us ccituin or known. 

Manifest, in Fiencli tnanne.de, Lutiu 
hianijestus, compounded of nianvs the hand 
imd festus, p.u'ticiple of fendo to fall in, sig¬ 
nifies the quality of being so near that it euA 
be laid bold ot by the band. 

These words agree in expressing varioihi 
degrees in the capainhty of seeing ; but visible 
IS the only one used purely lu a idi sical scn.se ; 
a})})<ueiit, cltar, jdain, and obrinus, are used 
physically and morally ; evident and manifest. 
.solely in a moral acceptation. That winch is 
s.mply an object of sight is visible; that of 
which wo see only the surface is appaicnt\ 
the stars themselves are risible to ils ; but 
tlicir size is apparent • the rest of thc.se term.8 
denote not only wli.it is to bo seen, but what 
18 easily to be .scon: they are all applied as 
epithets to ohjcct.s of mental discernment. 

What is appalrnt appears but imperfectly to 
view ; it is op]) 0 ' ed to that which is real; what 
i.s clear is to lie seen in all its bearings ; it is 
<»ppo8ed to that whieli is obscure: what is 
jilain Is seen by a plain understanding; it 
requires no deep reflection nor severe study; 
it is opposed to what is intricate ; what ia 
obvious presents itself readily to the ijiind 
of every one; it is seen at the first glance 
and is opi^iosed to that which ia absti*use ; 
what is evident is seen forcibly, and leaves no 
hesitation on the mind; it is opposed to that 
w hich is dubious ; maiiifest is a gi eater degree 
of the evident; it strikes on the understanding 
and fciLCS conviction; it is oppoeod to that 
which is dark. 

A contradiction may ho apparent: on closer 
observation it may be found not to bo one; 
a case is clear . it is decided on immediately ; 
a truth is plain: it is involved in no per¬ 
plexity ; it la not multifarious in its bearings; 
a falsehood is plain ; it admits of no question ; 
a rea' on is obvions ; it flows out of the nature 
of the case : a proof is evident: it requires no 
diseuBsion, there is nothing in it that clashes 
or oontradicts ; the guilt or innocence of a 
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person is evuioit when every thing serves to 
strengthen the conclusion; a contradiction or 
absurdity is manifest, which is felt by all as 
soon as it is perceived. 

The busiuess men are chiefly cotivemaiii iu duos not 
only give a certain ciist or turn to their umida, but la very 
apparent iu tlielr outward behaviour.—BUDGELL 
The vuible and present are tor brutes . 

A slender iHjrtion, and a narrow bound.—YOUNG. 

It l8 pUn7t that our skill in literature is owing to the 
jtiiowledge of Greek and Latin, which that they .ire still 
proservcil among us, can bo asonlied only to a religious 
regard.—BKKKEl.EY. 

It is obvious to remark that we follow nothing heart.ily 
unless carried to it by inclination.—GKUVE. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as the im- 
mmtality of a name, is not less likely to be the reward of 
bad actions than of goixl.—JuHN.SON. 

Among the many Inconsistencies which folly produces 
in the human miiui, there has often been observ ed a muni- 
fest and striking contrariety between the life of an author 
and his writings.—JOHNSON. 

Apparition, v. Vision. 

To Appear, v. To look, appear. 

To Appear, V. To seem. 

Appearance, Air, Aspect. 
Appearance sigmhes the thing that 

a^tjteais. 

Air, V. Air, manner. 

Aspect, iu Latin asp>ectv.s from apsicio to 
look upon, .signities the thing that is looked 
mpoii ors,ecn. 

Appiarance is the generic, the rest sjiecific 
terms. Tiie whole external form, figure, or 
colours, whatever is visible to the eye, is its 
appeanince. air is a particular appearance oi 
any object as far as it is indicative of its 
quality ir condition : an air of wietchodness 
or poverty : aspect is the partial appearance of 
a body a.s it presents one of its sides to view ; 
a gloomy or cheerful asjiect. 

It 18 not safe to judge of any person or thing 
altogether by appearances, the ajipenrancc 
and re.ility are otren at variance ; the appear¬ 
ance 01 the sun is that of a moving body, but 
luitronomers liave satisfactorily proved tliat it 
in no motion round the earth : thei-e are par¬ 
ticular towns, habitations, or rooms winch 
h.ivo always an air of comlort, ortho con¬ 
trary ; this IS a sort of appiaianre t)ie most to 
be robed on : politicians oi a certain stamp are 
always busy iu judging for the future from 
tlie as])ict of allairs ; but their predictioii.s, 
like those of astrologers who judge from the 
asjtect of the heavens, turn out to the discredit 
of the prophet. 

The hero answers with the respect due to the Iteautiful 
appearance she made,—ST Ki' LE 

Some who had the most assuming air went directly of 

thomnelves to error without ex^iectiug a conductor._ 

TARNELL. 

Her motloas were steady and composed, and her 

asfH'ct serious but cheerful; her name was Patience._ 

ADDISON. 

Appearance, v. fihow, outside. 

Appease, Calm, Pacify, Qiiiet, Still. 

Appease, v. To allay. 

Oalm, in French from almus bright, 
•Imifles to make bright. 

Paoifjr, in Latin pacijico, compounded of 


pax and/aefo, signifies to make peace or peace¬ 
able. 

Cluiet, in French quiet, Latin quietus, from 
quies rest, signifies to put to rest. 

Still, signifies to make still. 

To appease is to remove great agitation ; to 
calm is to bring into a tranquil state, 

* The wind is appeased ; the sea is calmed. 
With regard to persons it is neco.ssary to 
appease those who are in transports of j,)a.s8ion, 
and to calm those who are in trouble, anxiety 
or apprehension. 

Appease respects matters of force or violence, 
calm tlioso of inquietude and distress : one is 
appeased by a submissive behaviour, and 
calmed by the removal of danger. Pacify cor- 
re8pon<ia to appease, and quiet to calm: in 
sense they arc the s.ame, but in application 
they differ ; appease and calmuro used only In 
reference to objects of importance ; pacify and 
quiet to those ^f a more familiar nature : the 
uneasy humours of a cliild are jnicijied, or its 
groundless fears are quieted. 

Still IS a loftier expression than .any of the 
former terms ; serving mostly for the grave or 
poetic stylo : it is an onomatoptia for restrain¬ 
ing or putting to silence that which is noisy 
and boisterous. 

A ioftv city by my li.'uid is rais’d, 

Pygmaiiou inuiiHli’d, and my li>rd ap, 

All iHjwerful harmony, that can assuage 
And cahn tlio sorrows of the Ireuzied wretch. 

MARSH. 

My breath can still the winds, 

IJiieloiid the sun, ciiarm down tlie swelling sea. 

And stop the floods of heaven,—BEAUMONT. 

Appellation, v. Name, appellation. 

To Applaud, V. To praise. 

Applause, Acclamation. 

Applause, from the Latin applaudo, sig¬ 
nifies literally to elaji or stamp the feet to a 
thing. 

Acclamation, from acclamo, signifies a 
crying out to a thing. 

These .erms express a publ'c demonstra¬ 
tion ; the former liy means of a noise with 
the hands or feet; tlie latter by means of 
shouts and cries : the former being employed 
as a testimony of ajiprobation ; the latter as 
a sanction, or an indic.ition of respect. An 
actor looks foi applause; a ajicaker looks for 
acclamat ion 

Wh.at a man docs calls fortli applause, but 
the jierson himself is mostly received with 
acclamations. At the hustings popularspeechts 
meet with applau.se, and favourite members 
arc greeted with loud acclamations. 

Amidst the loud applauses of the shore 
Gyiui outstripp’d the rest and sprung before. 

DRYDKN. 

When this Illustrious person (thfe Duke of Marlbro’) 
Liucheil on the shore, he was received by the acclamations 
of the people.—STEKLK. 

Application, V. Attention. 

To Apply, V. To addict. 

To Apply, V. To Addrm 

• Vi4« Abb6 Girard ; “ Appoitieor, calrnsr.** 
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To Appoint, V. To constitute. 

To Appoint, V. To allot. 

To Appoint, Order, Prescribe, 
Ordain. 

Av,point, V. To allot. 

Order in Frcncli onlir, Latin ordino to 
anringe, dispose, ordo order, Greek opxos a low 
of trees, wliich is the symbol of order. 

Prescribe, in Latinpre.sxvdjo, compounded 
of jyne before, and scriho to write signihes to 
4raw a line for a person. 

Ordain is a variation of ordtr 

To apjmint is either the act of an equal or 
superior : wc appoint a meeting with any one 
at a given time and place ; a King nppotntu his 
ministers. To order is the act of oi»e invested 
with a partial authority : a ciistonier ordcri> a 
commodity fr<un his tra<lcsinan : a master 
gives his orders to his servant. To preso lOr 
is tho act of ono who is superior by virtue of 
hiH knowledge: a physi nan presenOes tc his 
patient. To ordain is an act emanating from 
the highest authority : kiug.s and councils 
ordain ; but their ordin(in''ei must be contorni- 
able to wliat is ordained li^ tho Divine Being. 

AppoTMthients are made for the convcriience 
of individuals or cornmunitief- ; but they may 
be .altered or annulled at the plca.sure of tlio 
contracting parties. Orders arc dictated by 
the superior only, bu they j>re.supjio.su a dis¬ 
cretionary obligation on the jiart ot tho indi¬ 
vidual to whom they are given. J’rescript to ns 
are binding on none lait such as voluntaiily 
admit their anttioiit ; but oulinances leave 
no choice to those on whom they .are inij)o.sod 
toacccjjt or rejeci them : the or</inance.- of man 
are not less binding than those of God, so 
long as they do not exj>ressly contradict the 
di\ me law, 

Ajipointinents are kejit, orders executed or 
obeyed, prcscniilions followed, ordinances sub¬ 
mitted to It is a jioint of jiolitcuess or honour 
if uottif direct moial obligation, to kei'j) the 
appointiiients winch wc have ma ie Interest 
will lead men to execute the which they 

receive in the course of business : duty obliges 
them to obev the orders of their superiors It 
is a nice matter to presrnhe to another without 
hurting his pride ; this principle leads men 
often to regard the counsels of their bc.st 
friends as pre'ici tptams. with childicn it is an 
unquestionable duty to follow the pr scrip- 
ttom of tho.ic whose age, station, or experience 
authorize thorn to presenhe. God has ordained 
all things for our good ; it i ests with ourselves 
to submit to his ordmaacts mid be hajijiy. 

Majeetlf months 

Set out with him to their appointed race —UKVOKN. 

Tlie w)iol« course of thingn Is so ordered, that we 
ueilhei by an irregular and preomitate education liecuine 
iiieu too Boon , nor by a loyf and trifling indulgence be 
Bulleied to Continue children for ever —BLAIK. 

Sir Francis Bacon, In his Essay upon Health, has not 
♦hounht it improper to preterite to his reader a poem or 
a v^osyect. where he particularly dissnadoa him from 
knotty and subtle disquisitions.—ADOISON. 

It was perhaps ordained by Providence to hinder us 
from tyrannizing over one another, that no individual 
should l>e of su^ importance as to cause by his xetii«- 
Uiunt or death any ohasni in the world.—JOUKSOK. 

To Apportion, v. To allot. 


APPEEHEND. 

To Appraise, or Appreciate, 
Estimate, Esteem. 

Appraise, Appreciate, from appredo 
and appreciates, participle of apprccio, com- 
jiouiKl of api or ad and pretiuni a price, signi- 
hes to set a price or value on a thing. 

Estimate comes from eMimatus, participle 
ot estinio to value. 

To Esteem is a variation of estimate. 

Appraise and appreciate ai e used in precisclj' 
the .same sense for setting a value on any 
thing according to lelative circumstances ; but 
the one is used in the jirojicr, and the other in 
the figurative sense . a sworn appraiser a^- 
jnaises gooiis according to tho condition of the 
ai tides, and their saleable property; thi 
characters of men are apprecuited by other? 
when their good and Vjad (pialities are justly 
jiut in a balance. To estimate a thing is to get 
the sum of its value by calculation ; to esteem 
anything is to judge its actual and intrinsic 
value. 

Jistimatcia used either in a jiropcror a figura¬ 
tive acceptation ; esteem only in a moral sense : 
tho oxj^enso of an undertaking, lo.sses by firo, 
gains by trade, are estimatid at a certain sum ; 
tho 9 fitimatf! may be too high or too low : the 
moral worth of men is often edimated above or 
below tho reality according to the jjarticulac 
bias of the estimator , but there are individuals 
of such an unquestionable worth that they 
need only bo known in order to be esteemed. 

Tn the finiHbing of his course, let everyone direct IiIh 
eye, and lot him now a/^irecmto life* accordmg to the 
i.ciue It will be louud to have when uummed up at tliu 
close —BLAIK. 

'Ibe extent of the trade of tho Qrocks, how highly 
tociei It maj'^haic- been vstunufed in anciciit times, was 
jij proiM.)rtn>n to the low condition of tholr m.inno — 
BOblCRTSON 

If .1 l.iwyer wore to bo esteemed only as he usea hia parts 
in contending for jnstuo.aiid wort' inimi diately despicahlo 
when hc! .ipincucd lu .c (.lUho MliU'h he could not but 
know was an uniust one, how hoiumrabie would hiH 
char.icU'r be —STKKLC. 

To Appreciate, v. To apjmiise. 


To Apprehend, Fear, Dread. 

Apprehend, in French apjovVimder, Ijatin 
apprehenda, compounded of ap and prehendoio 
lay hold of; in a moral sense it signifies to 
siizo with the understanding 
Fear comes in all probability through tho 
medium of the Latin }>o cor and vereor, from 
the Greek (ftpLorarb} to feel a shuddering 

Dread, m Latin ternto, c(,ines from the 
Greek Tapa<raw to trouble, signifying to fear 
wiib excoeilmg troutilc. 

These wouls rise jimgressivoly in their im- 
jiort; they mark a sentiment of jmin at the 
jirospect of evil: but the sentiment of appre¬ 
hension is simply that of uneasiness; that of 
/car is anxiety ; that of dread is wretchedness. 

We ajiprehend an unjileasant occurrence ; wo 
fear a misfortune ; we dread a calamity. Wlmt 
is possible is apprehended, what is probable is 
feared ; the symptom or prognostic of an evil 
is dreaded as if the evil itself were present. 
Apprehend respects things only; fear esud dread 
relate to persons as well as things: we/«ar tho 
person who has the power of inflicting pain or 
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APPROACH. 

disgritce ; we dread liim who has no less the 
will than the power. , , 

J^'enr is a salutary sentiment in society, it 
binds men together in their several relations 
and dependencies, and affords the fullest scope 
for the exercise of the benevolent feelings ; it 
is the sentiment of a child towards its parent 
or instructor; of a creature to its Creator ; it 
is the companion of love and respect towards 
men, of adoration in erring and sinful mortals 
towards their Maker. IJread is altogether an 
irk.somo sentiment; with regard to our fellow 
crratui'es. it arises out of the abuse of power : 
we dread the tyrant who delights in punishing 
and tormenting ; his image haunts the breast 
of the unhappy subject, his shadow awakens 
terror as the approach of some direful mistor- 
tunc ; with regard to our Maker it springs 
from a consciousness of guilt, and the prospect 
of a severe and adequate iiuni.shment; tho 
wrath of God may justly be dreaded. 

Oiir natural neiiBe of riKht and wrong produce.H an 
apprehentitm of nipntcd puuishnieiit, when Vo have 
coiunutted a crime.—Ur<AlK. 

That which feared may Bomotinies be avoided; but 
that winch IB regretted to-day may be regretted again 
to-morrow.—J ohnson. 

All mon think nil luon mortal but tliemaolves. 
ThemsclvcH, when nomo alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts tlte sudden dread. 

YOUNG. 

To Apprehend. V. To conceive, apprehead. 

To Apprize, v. To be aware. 

To Apprize, v. To inform. 


To Approach, Approximate. 

Approach, in French approchei', eom- 
pounded of ap or ad and proche or propc, sig¬ 
nifies to come near. 

Approximate, compounded of ap and 
proximus to come nearest or next, signifies 
C'ither to draw near or bring near. 

To approach is intrau‘»itivc only ; a ]>erson 
npproachex :in object. To approxDnate is b >th 
tiansitivc and intransitive ; a pel son approxi¬ 
mates two objects. 


Lambs push .at those that approach them with thoir 
horns boforo tho first budduig of a horn anijoais.— 
AnnisoN 

Shakspearo approximates the remote and far 

Johnson. 


To approach denotes simply the moving of 
an object towards another, but to a 2 Jprocnimte 
denotes the gradual moving of two objects to¬ 
wards each other : that w’^hich approaches may 
come into immediate conjunction ; but bodies 
may approximate for some time before they 
forai a junction, or may never form a junction. 

An equivocation approaches to a lie. Minds 
approxinmte by long intercourse. 


Comets, in their approaches towards the earth, are 
imagnitHl to cause diseases, famines, and other such like 
Judginents of Ood —Dkrham. 

The approximatiom and recesses of some of the little 
•tars I speak of. suit not with the obsen'atious of some 
very ancient astronomers.— Derham. 


Approhatioib Assent 


To Appropriate, Usurp, Arrogate, 
Assume, Ascribe. 

Appropriate, iu French approprier, com- 
pouiuied oi up or ad and propriatus, participle 
of proprio an old verb, from propy'ius proper or 
own, signifies to make one’s own. 

Usurp, in French usurper, Latin usurpo 
from usus use, is a frequentative of ufor, sig¬ 
nifying to make use of as if it were one’s own. 

Arrog'ate, in Latin nrrogaius, jiarticijile of 
arroffo, signifies to ask or claim to for one’s self. 

Assume, in French assumer, Latin assumo, 
compounded of as or ad and sumo to take, sig- 
nitio.s to take to one’s self. 

Ascribe, in Latin ascribo, compounded of 
as or ad and scriho to write, signifies here to 
write down to one’s own account. 

Tho idea of taking somi'thing to one's scM 
by an act of one’s own, is common to all these 
tenns. 

Appropriate respects natural objects: wo 
appropruite the money, goods, or lands of an- 
othor to ourselves when we enjoy tho fruit of 
them. Usurp respects jiower and authority : 
one M.si/rpjf a government, when one exorcises 
tho lunctionsof arulei without a legitimate sanc¬ 
tion. Appropriation is a matter of convenience; 
it .springs from a selfish concern for ourselves, 
and a total unconcern for others: usurpation 
is a matter of self indulgence ; it springs from 
an inordinate ambition that is gratified only 
at the expense of others. Appropriation seldom 
requires an effort - a person appropriates tliat 
which casuivlly falls into his bands. Usurpa¬ 
tion moHtly takes place in a disorganised state 
of society; when the strongest prevail, tlio 
most artful and tho most vicious individual 
invests himself with tho supreme authority. 
Appropriation is generally an act of injustice: 
usurpation is always an act of violence. 

Arrof/ate, assume and ascribe, denote the 
taking to one’s self, but do not, like a})j>ro- 
priate and usurp, imply taking from another. 
Arroi/ate is a moie violent action than assume, 
and assume, than ascribe. Arroijate and assume 
arc employed either in the projif^r or figurative 
sense, ascribe, only m the figurative sense. Wo 
arroijale dis inctions, honour.s and titles; wo 
assume names, rights, privileges. 

In tho moral .sense wc arropate pre-eminence, 
assume importance, ascribe merit. To arrogate 
is a species of nmnd usurpation : it is always 
accompanied with haughtiness and contemjit 
for others : that is arrogated to one’s self to 
which one has nut the smallctit title an arro¬ 
gant temi»er is one of the most odious features 
in tho human character ; it is a cuinixmnd of 
folly and insolence. To assume is a species of 
moral appropriation ; it.s objects are of a les.s 
serious nature than those of arrogating ; and 
it d« es less violence to moral propriety: we 
may assume in trifles, we arrogate only in im¬ 
portant matters. To ascribe is oftoner an act 
of vanity tlian of injustice : many men are en¬ 
titled to the merit which they ascribe, to theiu- 
solves; but by this very act they les on the 
merit of thoir best actions. 

Arrogating as an action, or arrogance as a 
disposition, is always taken in a bad sense; 
tho former is always dictated by the most pre¬ 
posterous jiride ; the latier is associated wi'.h 
every unwortliy quality. 
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Aasimption as an action varies in its cha¬ 
racter according to circumstances ; it may be 
either good, bad, or indifferent: it is justifiable 
in certain exigencies to assume a command 
where there is no one else able to direct; it is 
oftien a matter of indifference what name a 
person assumes who does so only in conformity 
1 1 the will of another ; but it is always bad to 
assume a name as a mask to imvose upon others. 

As a disposition assumption, is always bad, 
but still not to the same de^ee as arrogance. 
An arrogant man renders himself intolerable 
to society ; an assuming man makes himself 
offensive : arrogance is the characteristic of 
men; a««Mmpiioa is peculiar to youths: an 
ai'Togani man can be humbled only by silent 
contempt; an assuming youth must bo chocked 
by the voice of authority. 

A conscientious man will appropriate nothing 
to himself which he cannot unquestionably 
claim as his own. Usurpers^ who violate the 
laws both of God and man, are as much to be 
pitied .'IS dreaded : they generally pay the 
price of tlielr crimes in a miserable life, and a 
still more miserable death. Nothing exposes 
a man to greater ridicule than arrogating to 
himself titles and distinctions which do not 
belong to him Although a man may some¬ 
times innocently assume to himself the right 
of judging for others, yet he can never, with 
any degree of justice, assume the right of op¬ 
pressing them. Self-complacence leads many 
to ascribe groat merit to themselves for things 
which are generally reg.ardod as trifling. 

A voice was heard from the clouds declaring the inten¬ 
tion of this visit, which was to restore and appropruite to 
every one what was his due —ADDISOX. 

If any passion Las so much uiurped our understanding 
as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages with tiie nnxlera- 
tion prescribed by reason, it is not too lato to apply tills 
roiueuy: when we find ourselves siuklug under sorrow, 
we may then usefelly revolve the uncoi-tamty of our con 
dltion, and the folly of lamenting that from which, if 11 
had stayed a little longer, we should ourselves have been 
taken away.—JOHNSON. 

It very seldom happens that a man Is slow enough In 
astwning the character of a husband, or a woman quick 
enough lu condescending to that of a wife.—H'lEKLK. 

After having thus cucrihed due honour to birth and 
parentage, 1 must however take notice of those who ari'o- 
gaU to triemselves more honours than are due to them oil 
this account.—ADDISON 

Sometimes we aacribe to ourselves the merit of good 
qualities, which, if justly considered, should cover us 
with siiaiue.—C kAIG. 

Appropriate, v. Peculiar. 

To Approximate, v. To approach. 

Apt, V. Fit. 

Apt, V. Heady. 

Arbiter, v. Judge. 

Arbitrary, v. Absolute. 

Arbitrator, v. Judge. 

Architect, Builder. 

Architect, from architecture,in Latin arch- 
itectns, from architectura, Greek apytreicTOvtioy, 
compounded of opxo? the chief, ana rexvrf arl 
or contrivance, signifies the chief of contrivers. 

Builder, from the verb to build, denotes 
the person concerned in buildings, who causes 
the structure of houses, either by his money 
or Lis personal service. 


ARdXTE. 

An architect is an artist, employed only to 
form the plans for large buildings ; a builder is 
i simple tradesman, or even workman, who 
milds common dwelling houses, 

Rome will bear witness that the English artists are as 
Hujicrlor in talents as they are in numbers to those of all 
natiuiiB besides. I reserve the nieution of her architecti 
I a separate class —CUMHKkDAND. 

With his ready monev, the builder, mason, and carpen¬ 
ter, are enabled to make their market of gentlemen in 
his ueighbourhuud who inconsiderately employ them.— 
STl-KLt,. 

Archive, V Record. 

Ardent, v. Hot. 

Ardor, V. Fervor, 

Arduous, Difficult. 

Arduous, in Latin arduus lofty, from 
ardeo to burn or bo on fire, because like tho 
flame of any thing it tends upward.^. 
Difficult, in French ditjicde, in Latin diffi^ 
cilis, compounded of tho pri^tivo dis and 
faciliH, easy or ductile, from /ado, signifies not 
to be done without labour. 

Arduous denotes a high degree of difficulty. 
What is difficult requires the efforts of ordiinvry 
powers to surmount; but what is arduous is 
sot above the reach of common intellect, and 
demands tho utmost stretch of power both 
physical and mental. A child may have a 
dipicult exorcise which ho cannot perform 
without labour and .attention , the man who 
strives to remove the difficulties of learners 
undertakes an arduous task. It is difficult to 
conquer our own passions: it is arduous to 
control tho unruly and contending wills of 
others. 

The translation of Homer was an arduoua undertaking, 
and the translator entered upon it with a candid coufes- 
Biou that he was utterly incapable of doing Justice to 
Homer.—C UMBhKL AN D 

Whatever melting metals can conspire. 

Or nieatliing bellows, or the funning fire, 

Is freoly yours. your anxious fears remova. 

And think no task is diRicult to love.-DRVDEN. 


To Argue, Dispute, Debate. 

Argue, in Latin arguo, from Greek apyo^ 
clear, manifest, signifies to make clear, that 
is by adducing reasons or proofs. 

Dispute, in French disputer, Latin disputo, 
compounded of dis and 2 >ido, signifies to think 
differently ; in an extended sense, to assert » 
different opinion. 

Debate, in French debattre, compounded 
of the intensive syllable de and battre to beat 
or fight, signifies to contend for and against. 

To argue is to defend one’s self; dispute te» 
oppose another; to debate to disputo in a 
formal manner. To argue on a subject is to 
explain the reasons or proofs in support of an 
assertion ; to argue with a person is to defend 
a position against him: to dispute a thing is 
to advance objections against a position; to 
dispute with a person is to start objections 
against his positions, to attempt to refute 
them : a debate is a disputation held by many. 
To argue docs not necessarily suppose a con¬ 
viction on the part of the arguer that what he 
defends is true ; nor a real difference of 
opinion in his opponent; for «ome men have 
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■uch an itching propensity for an argument 
that they will attempt to prove what nobody 
denies : to dispute always supposes an opposi¬ 
tion to some person, but not a sincere oppo¬ 
sition to tlie thing; for we may dispute that 
which wo do not deny, for the sake of holding 
a dispute with one who is of diifereiit senti¬ 
ments • to debate presuyiposes a multitude of 
claslung or opposing opinions. Men of many 
words argue for the sake of talking: men 
of ready tongues dispute for the sake of 
victory : in parliament men often debate for 
the sake of opposing the ruling party, or from 
any other motive than the love of truth 

Argumentation is a dangerous propensity, 
and renders a man an unpleasant comiianion 
in society ; no one should set such a value on 
his opinions as to obtrude the defence of them 
on those who are uninterested in the tpicstion : 
disputation, as a scholastic exercise, is well 
fitt od to exert the reasoning powers and awaken 
a Hjiirit of inquiry: debating in parliament is by 
some converted into a trade : he who talks the 
loudest, and makes the most vehement oppo¬ 
sition, expects the greatest applause. 

Of yooil and i‘vil iinu-Ji tliey im/ued then —MILTON. 

Th'iB Kodiuoiid, train'd by tlnH unhalhtw’d crow, 

Tlic «acrcd social passiona never knew : 

TTiiskiH'd to ar<pu), m di»fiute yet loud. 

Bold without caution, without honours proud 

The murmur ccjwod . then from his lofty throne 

The kiTiK invok’d tiic pods, and thus liegun , 

I wish, ye Latins, what yv now debate 

Had been resolv’d liefore it was too late —DllYDEN. 

To Argue, Evince, Prove. 

Argrue, v. to Argue, dispute. 

Evince, in Latin evinco, is compounded of 
vinro to pro re or make out. and e foith, signi¬ 
fies to bring to light, to make to aiipear clear. 

Prove, in French prourer, m Latin probo, 
from 2>robus good, .signifies to make good, or 
make to appear good. 

These terms in general convey the idea of 
evidence, but with giadatioiis : argue denotes 
the smallest, and jiroce the highest degree. 'I’o 
argue is to serve as an indication aiuuunting 
to iirobability ; to ennee denotes tn indication 
so < le;u as to remove doubt; to mark.s an 
evx/ciiee so positive as to produce conviction 

It iirgios a want of candor in any man to 
conceal civeumstaneos in his statement which 
are any ways calculated to effect the subject 
in question the tenor of a peison’s conversa¬ 
tion may evince the refinement of his mind 
and the purity of his taste • when we see men 
sacrificing their peace of mind and even their 
integrity of character to ambition, it proves to 
us how importiuit it is even in early life to 
check this natural and in some measure laud¬ 
able, but still insinuating and dangerous pas¬ 
sion. 

It Is imt the being Ringuhir. hut being ainnilar for 
Bomething that argues eiUier extraordinary endowments 
of iiaturo or benevolent iiiteiittoiis to luaiikiml. which 
draws tlie admiration and esteem of the world.—BERKE¬ 
LEY 

The nature of the soul itself, and yiarticularly its 
Immateriality, has I think been evinced almost to a 
demonstration —ADDISON. 

Wliat object, what event the moon beneath, 

But argues or endears an after-scene ? 

To reason jTToves. or weds It to desire?—YOUNG. 


Argument, Reason, Proof. 

Arg'ument, from argue {v. To argue), sig¬ 
nifies either the thing that argues, or that 
which is brought forward in arguing. 

Rea.SOXl, in French ratson, Latin ratio, 
from ratus, participle of reor to think, signifies 
the thing thought or believed in support of 
some other thing. 

Proof, from to prove (v. To m'giic), signifies 
the thing that proven. 

All argument .serves for defence ; amtsoit for 
justification; a proof’for conviction. Arguments 
arc adduced in support of an hypotliesis or 
proiMjsition ; reasons are assigned in matters of 
belief and practice ; 2^yoofs are collected to as¬ 
certain a fact. 

Arguments are either strong or weak ; reasons 
solid or futile; proofs clear and positive, or 
v.aguo and indefinite. Wo confute an argu¬ 
ment, overpower a reason, and invalidate a 
proo/. Whoever wishes to defend Christianity 
will ho in no want of arguments, the believer 
need never bo at a loss to give a reason for the 
hope that is in him ; but throughout the whole 
of Divine Revelation there is no eircumstauco 
that is sntistantiated with such irrefragable 
proofs as the resurrection of our JSaviour. 

argumrnts pi ess eipiiilly on Inith sides in 
.lie uuiilhTeiit to uh, tlu* s.ifest method is to 
give up h 08 to neither —ADDDLsuN. 

Tlie reasons, with his friend’s experience join'd, 
Bucour.ig’d much, hut more disturb’d his imnd. 

PKYDKN. 

Are there {still more amazing !) who resist 
The rising ttiought, wlio sniothor in its bu-th 
The glorious truth, who struggle to be brutes? 

Who fight the pt oofs of immortality ?—YOUNG. 


To Arise, or Rise, Mount, Ascend, 
Climb, Scale. 

Arise, in Saxon arisan, Gothic rexsen, (fee., 
is possibly connected with the Latin orior to 
nso, Greek aipw to lift up opov a mountain, 
and the Llebruw kar mountain, with many 
others. 

Ascend, in Ti.atin oscendo, compounded of 
od and scando, signifies to climb up towards 
a j)oint. 

Climb, in German klimmen, which is pro¬ 
bably connected with Llammar a hook, signi¬ 
fying to ri.se by a liouk. 

Scale, in French escalnder, Italian scalare, 

1 atm scala a ladder, signifies to rise by a 
ladder. 

The idea of going upwards is common to all 
these terms ; arise in used only in the .sense of 
simply getting up, but rise is employed to ex¬ 
press a continued motion upward : a person 
arises from his seat or his bod , a bird rises 
in the air; the silver of the barometer rises • 
the first three of these terms convey a grada¬ 
tion in their sense; to ame or rise denotes a 
inotijn to a less elevated height than to mount, 
and to mount that which is less elevated th»^ 
ascend; a person rises fiom his seat, mounts a 
hill, and asemds a mountain. 

Arise and rise are intransitive only; the rest 
are likewise transitive : we rye from a point, 
we mount and ascend to a point, or we mount 
and ascend aomethmg: an air balloon rises 
when it first leaves the ground; it inounts 
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higher and higher until it is out of sight; but 
if it ascends too high it endangers the life of the 
aiJrial adventurer. 

Cliinh and scale express a species of risiyig: 
to chvib is to rise step by stop, by clinging to 
a certain body ; to scale is to rise by an esca¬ 
lade, or species of ladder, employed in mount¬ 
ing the walls of fortified towns : trees and 
mo\mtains are climbed : walls are scaled. 

Th’ insneoted oatraila could no foretell. 

Nor, laid on altars, did pure flanies ante —DRYDKN. 

To controcllct them, see all nature rise t 
"What object, what event the moon beneath. 

But argues or endears an after-scone Y—YOUNG. 

At length the fatal fabric mountt the walls. 

Big wiih (lestruotion —DRYDEN. 

Wo view n ritinq land like distant clouds; 

The mountain tops confirm tho pleasing sight, 

And curling smoke atcending from their height. 

DKVDEN. 

While you (alas that T should find it so) 

To shun my sight, your native soil foi*ego, 

And climb the frozen Alps, and tread the eternal snow. 

DRYDEN. 

Bnt bravo Messapus. Neptune's warlike son. 

Broke down the jiallisjuies, the tieiiches won. 

And loud for ladders calls, to scale tho town.—DRYDEN 


To Arise, Proceed, Issue, Spring, 
Flow, Emanate. 

Arise (v. To arise). 

Proceed, in Latin procedo, that Is jyro and 
ceilo to go, signifies to go forth. 

Issue, in French issue, comes from the 
Jjatin isse or ioisse, infinitive of eo to go, and 
iMio Hebrew itza to go out. 

Spring*, in German springen comes from 
rinneti to run like water, and is connected 
with the Greek ^putiv to pour out. 

Flow, in Saxon jleoioan, low German /o- 
gan, high Germim Jliessen, Latin ilvo, &c., all 
from the Greek / 3 Auw or /SAu^io, which is an 
onomstopeia expressing tho murmur of 
waters. 

Emanate^ in Latin emanaius, participle 
of email0, compounded of raano to fiow, from 
the Hebrew luim and Chaldee mm waters, ex¬ 
pressing the motion of waters. 

The idea of one object; oming out of another 
is expre.S8ed by all these terms, but they differ 
in the circumstances of tlie action. What 
comes up out of a body and rises into exist¬ 
ence is said to arise, as the mist which arises 
out of the sea : what comes forth as it were 
gradually into observation is said to proceed ; 
thus the light proceeds from a certain quarter 
of the heavens, or from a coitAin part of a 
honse : what comes out from a small apertirre 
is said to issue; thus perspiration issues 
through tho pores of the skin ; water issues 
sometimes from the sides of rocks: what 
comes o\it in a sudden or quick manner, or 
comes from some remote source, is said to 
spring; thus blood springs from an artery 
which Is pricked ; water springs up out of the 
earth ; what comes out in quantities or in a 
stream is said to jlow : thus blood Jiows from 
a wound : to emanate is a species of Jlowtng by 
a natural operation, when bodies send forth, 
or seenx to send forth, particles of their own 
composition from themselves; tlius light 
tmanates from the sun. 

This distinction in the signification of those 
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terms Is kept up in their moral acceptation, 
where the idea of one thing originating from 
another is common to them all ; but in this 
case arise is a general term, which simply Im¬ 
plies the coming into existence ; but proceed 
conveys also the idea of a progressive move¬ 
ment into existence Every object therefore 
may bo said to arise out of whatever produces 
it ; but it proceeds from it only when it is gr.idu- 
ally produced : evils are continually ansing 
in human society for which there is no specific 
remedy: in complicated disorders it is not 
always possible to say precisely from what tho 
complaint of the patient proceeds. Issue is 
seldom used but in application to sensibl® 
objects; yet we may say, in confownity to the 
original meaning, that words issue from the 
mouth : the idea of the distant source or origin 
is kept up in the moral application of the term 
spiring, when we say that actions spring from 
a generous or corrupt principle : the idea of a 
quantity and a stream is preserved in tho 
moral use of the tornns flow and emanate : but 
the former may be said of that which is not 
inherent in the body ; the latter respects that 
only which foims a component part of tho 
body : God is the spring whence all our bless¬ 
ings flow: all authority emanates from God, 
who is the supreme source of all things : theo¬ 
logians, when speaking of God, say that the 
Son emanates from tho Father, and the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son, and that 
gr.ice/oic.s upon us incessantly from the in¬ 
exhaustible treasures of Divine mercy. 

From roota hard liazels, RUd from RCiona nse 

Tall ash, and taller oak that mateti tho skies —DRYDEN. 

The greatest misiortuiics luou fall luto ar(<ofrom tboiu* 
selves —STKF.LE. 

Teach me the various labours of the moon, 

And whence;>r(?Cfc‘ed the ecllpseB of tho sun.—DRYDEN 

But whence proceed these holies, or whence this dread. 

If nothing ically can alTect the dctwl V— J ENVNS. 

As when some huntsman with a living sjiear 
From the blind thicket wounds a statelv deer, 

Down his cleft side while fresh the blood distils. 

He bounds aloft and scuds from liilLs to hills. 

Till, life's warm vaiKiui issuing through the wound, 
Wild moiuitaiu wolves the fainting beast surround 

FoCE. 

As light and heatfrom the sun as their centre, so 
bliss and joy^ow from the Deity.—BLAIR. 

Providence Is the great sanctuary to the afflicted who 
maiiitatn their integrity ; and often there has issued from 
this sanctuary the most seasonable relief.—BLAIR. 

All from utility this law approve, 

As every private bliss must spring from social love. 

JENYNS. 

As in the next world so in this, the only solid blessings 
are owing to the goodness of the miiul, not the extent of 
the capacity ; fris-ndsbip here is an emanation from the 
same source as beatitude there.—POPE. 


Arms, Weapons. 

Arms from the Latin arma, is now properly 
used for instruments of offence, and never 
otherwise except by a poetic license of arms 
for armour; but weapons from the German 
waffen, may be used either for an instrument 
of offence or defence. We say fire arms, but 
not fire weapons ; and weapons offensive or de¬ 
fensive, not arms offensive or defensive. Arms 
likewise, agreeably to its origin, is employed 
for whatever is intentionally made as an in¬ 
strument of offence ; weapon, according to itf 
extended and indefinite application, is em 
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« for whatever may be accidentally used 
9 purpose : guns and swords are always 
arirut: stones, and brickbats, and pitchforks, 
may bo occasionally weapom. 

Louder, and yet luure loud, I bear th’ alariua 
Oi human cries distinct and claahiug arnw.—DliYDEN. 
The cry of Talliot serves me for a sword; 

For I have loaded me with many stKitle, 

Using no other weapon than his name. 

SHAKSPflARE. 


Army, Host. 

An Army is an orgjinizcd body of armed 
men; a Host, from/io.sfw an enemy, is pro¬ 
perly a body of hostile men. 

An army is a limited body; a host may bo 
unlimited, and is thereforo generally con¬ 
sidered a very large body. 

The word anny applies only to that which 
has been foimed by the rules of art for pur¬ 
poses of war: host has been extended in its 
application not only to bodies, whether of men 
or angels, that were assembled for purposes of 
offence, but also in the figurative sense to 
whatever rises up to assail. 

No more appK'iuso would on amhitum wait, 

And laying wawte the world he counted great: 

J3ut one good naturctl act inoie piaibcs g.un, 

Thiiu artiiiot overtlirown and tliou3.iUds hl.un 

JKNVNS. 

He it w.a<i whose guile, 

Stir’d up with envy and levenge, decoivil 
The mother of inaukuid, what tiuio his jiride 
Had »ast linn out of heav’ii with all liia ho»t 
Of rebel angels —MlhTON. 

Yet true it is, survey we life around, 

Whole hostt of ills on every side are found,—JENYN8. 

To Arraigm, v. To accuse. 

To Arrange, v. To dispose. 

To Arrange, v To class. 

To Arrive, v. To come. 

Arrogance, Presumption. 

Arrogance, in French arrogance, Latin 
arrogantia, signifies the disposition to arrogate 
{V. To appropriate). 

Presumption, from presume, Latin pra- 
sumo, compounded of pree before, and sumo 
to take or put, signifies the disposition to put 
one’s self forWvVrd. 

Arrogance is ihe act of the great; presump¬ 
tion tiuit of the little ; the arrogant man takes 
upon liimself to bo above otiieis; the pie- 
sumptuous man strives to bo on a level with 
those who are above him. Arrogance is com¬ 
monly coupled with haughtiness : presumption 
with meanness : men arrogantly demand as a 
right the homage which has perhaps before 
been voluntarily granted; the creature pre¬ 
sumptuously arraigns the couduct of tlio 
Creator, and imirmurs against the dispensa¬ 
tions of his providence. 

I must coufess I w.as very much surprlseil to see so great 
abody of editors, critics, coiumentatois, and gramiuariauB, 
meet with so very ill a recept ion. They had loriued thciii- 
Btilves into a body, and with a groat deal of arrogance 
demanded the tlrsi station In the column of knowledge; 
but the goddess, instead of complying with their request, 
clapped them into liveries.—ADDiSON. 

In the vanity and prstumption of youth, it is conuuon 
to allege the consciousness of iiniuceuce aa a reason for 
the contempt of censure.—HAWK KSWOKTII. 

To Ajrrogate, V. To appropriate. 


Art, Cunning, Deceit. 

Art, in Latin ars, probably comes from tho 
Greek apio to fit or disjxiso, Hebi'ew haresh to 
contrive, in which action tho mental exorcise 
of art principally consists. 

Cunning is in Saxon cuning, German 
kennend knowing, in wliich sense the English 
word was formerly used. 

Deceit, in Latin deceptum, x>articiple of 
decipio or de and capio, signifies to take by 
surprise or unawares. 

Art implies a disposition of the mind, to use 
circumvention or artificial moans to attain au 
end : cunning marks the disposition to praetiso 
disguise In the pro.seeution of a plan : deceit 
leads to the practice of dissimulation and gross 
falsehood, for tho sake of gratifying a desire. 
Art is the property of a lively mind ; cunning 
of a thoughtful and knowing mind ; deceit of 
an ignorant, low, and weak mind. 

Art is practised often in self-defence; as a 
pmctico thereforo it is even sometimes jus¬ 
tifiable, although not as a disposition; cunning 
ha.s always self in view ; the cunning man seek.s 
Ids gratification without regard to otheis ; de¬ 
ceit is olten iir.actised to tho oxpre‘-8 injury of 
another: the dtcui/ul man adopts base rncaiiH 
for base ends. Animals practise art when op¬ 
posed to their sniieriors in strength ; but they 
aie not ai (jul, as they liave not that versatility 
of power which they can liabitimlly exercise 
to their own advantage like luiman beings ; 
animals may bo cuiming in as much as they 
can by contrivance and conceahnent seek to 
obtain the oliject of their desire, but no animal 
is dtceiljul ©xcei't man: the wickedest and 
stupidest of men have the power and the 
will of deceiving and practising falsehood upon 
others, which is unknown to tho brutes. 

It has l»e«u a suit of maxim that tho greatest art is to 
conceal art, but I know not liow, among some people we 
meet with, their gieatest cunning is to appear cunning,— 
SI !• KLK, 

Vunnitig can In no clrcuiUBtance imaginable be a quality 
worthy a nun, except m his own doleiicc, aiul merely to 
eoiK e.it bunself tnuu such as are so. auil iii such cases it 
IS wisdom - .STKKl.K 

Though tho living man can wear a mask and carry ou 
deceit, tlie dying Christian cannot counteifeit—CUMIJEK- 
LANIi. 

Art, V. Business, trade. 


Artful, Artificial, Fictitious. 

Artful, compounded of art and ful, marks 
tho quality of being full of art {r. Art). 

Artificial, in Latin artijicialis, from ars 
:uid./ac<o to do, sigidfies done with art. 

Fictitious, in L.atin Jlctitwus, from ,tingo 
to feign, signifies the quality of heiug feigned. 

Artful respects what is done with ait or 
design ; artijicud what is done by the exercise 
of workmanship ; fictitious what is made out 
of the mind. Artful and artificial are used 
either for natural or moral objects; fictitious 
always for those that are moral' artful is op¬ 
posed to what is artless, artificial to what i? 
natural, fictitious to what is real: tho ringlets 
of a lady’s hair are di.sposed in an artful 
manner; the hair itself may be artificial: a 
tale Is artful which is told in a way to gain 
credit; manners are artificial which do not 
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ioom to suit the person adopting them : a story 
is fictitums which has no foundation whatever 
in truth, and is the invention of the narrator. 

Children sornotinios tell their stories so «rf- 
fully os to impose on the most penetrating and 
experienced. Those who have no character of 
their own are induced to take an artificial 
character in order to put themselves on a level 
with their fissociates. Beggars deal in fictitious 
tales of distress in order to excite compassion. 

1 waa uiuch Burpriswl to see the ants' uest which 1 liad 
destroyed, very artfully repaired —ADDISON. 

If we compare two nations in an equal state of civiliza¬ 
tion. we may remark that where the greater freedom 
obtains, tliere the greater variety of artificial wants will 
obtain also.—CUMBEKLANU. 

Among the numerous stratagems by which pride endea¬ 
vours to recommend folly to regard, there is scarcely one 
that meets with less suceesB than affectation, or a per¬ 
petual disguise of the real character by fictitiou* appear- 
auces.—JOHNSON. 


Article, Condition, Term. 

Article, in French article, Latin articulus 
& joint or a part of a member. 

Condition, in French condition, Latin con¬ 
ditio, from condo to build or form, signifies 
properly the thing framed. 

Term, in French tenne, Latin terminus a 
boundary, signifies the point to which one is 
fixed. 

Those words agree in their apr»lication to 
matters of compact, or undcrstamling between 
man and man. Article and condition are used 
in both numbers ; terms only in the plural iu 
this sense : the former may be used for any 
point individually ; the latter for all the pointe 
collectively : article is employed for all matters 
which are drawn out in specific articles or 
points; as the articles of an indenture, of a 
cajiitulation, or an agreement. Condition 
respects any point that is admitted as a 
ground of obligation or engagement: it is 
used for the general transactions of men, in 
which they reciprocally bind themselves to 
return certain equivalents The word terms 
is employed in regard to mercantile transac¬ 
tions ; as the terms of any bargain, tlie terms of 
any agi-cement, the terms on which any thing 
in bought or sold. 

Articles are mostly voluntary; they are ad¬ 
mitted by mutual agreement: conditions are 
frequently ctimpulsory, sometimes bard : they 
are submitted to from policy or necessity ; 
iemns are dictated by Interest or equity ; they 
are fair, or unfair, according to the temper of 
the parties ; they are submitted or agreed to. 
Articles are drawn up between parties who 
have to co-operate ; men undertake particular 
offices on condition of receiving a stipulated 
remuneration : they enter into dealings with 
each other on definite and precise tetmis. 
Clergymen subscribe to the articles of the 
Established Church before they are admitted 
to perform its sacred functions ; in so doing 
they are presumed to be free agents ; but they 
are not free to swerve from those articles while 
they remain in the Church, and receive its 
emoluments. In all auctions there are certain 
tonditlons with which all must comply who 
wish to receive the benefits of the sale : in the 
time of war it is the business of the victor to 
prescribe teryis to th,. vanquished; with the 


latter it is a matter of prudence whether they 
shall be accepted or rejected. 

In the mean time they have ordered the preliminary 
treaty to be pubiished, with observations ou each arti{.U}, 
in order to quiet the minds of the people.—STEELE. 

The Trojan by his word is bound to take 
The same conditions which lumsell did make. 

Dkyden. 

Those mountains fill’d with firs, that lower land. 

If you consent, tlieTri>Jans shall command ; 

Call’d into part of what vs ours, and there, 

On terms agreed, the coiumon country share, 
a IJKYDKN. 

To Articulate, v. To utter. 


Artifice, Trick, Finesse, Stratagem. 

Artifice, In Freocli artifice, Latin artifex 
an artificer, and artem facio to execute an art, 
signifies the performance of an art, 

Trick, in French tricher, Gorman triegen to 
deceive. 

Finesse, a word directly imported from 
France with all the meaning attached^ to It, 
which is characteristic of the nation ‘itself, 
means properly fineness; the word fin fine, 
siguifyingin French, as well as in the northern 
languagc.s from which it is taken, subtlety or 
mental acumen, 

Stratag’em, in French siratageme, from 
the Greek <rTparr)yi)/uia and crTpaTqyem to lead 
an army, signifies by distinction to head 
them in carrying on any scheme 

All tJieso terms denote the exercise of an art 
calculated to mislead otliers. Artifice is the 
generic term ; the rest specific : the former has 
likewise a particular use and acceptation dis- 
tiuet from the others: it expresses a ready 
display of art for the purpose of extricating 
one’s self from a difficulty, or securing to one’s 
self an advantage. Tnch includes in it more 
of design to gain something for one’s self, or to 
act sccrttly to tho inconvenience of others: * 
it is rather a cheat on the senses tlxan the 
understanding. Finesse is a species of artifice 
iu which art and cunning are combined in the 
management of a cause : it is a mixture of in¬ 
vention, falsehood, and concealment. Stre^ 
tagem is a dl.splay of art in plotting and con¬ 
triving, a disguised mode of obtaining an end. 

Females who are not guarded by fixed prin- 
cifxlos of virtue and uprightness are apt to 
practise artifices upon their husbands. Men 
without honour, or an honourable means of 
living, are apt to practise various tnehs to 
impose upon others to their own advantage : 
every trade therefore is said to have Its tricks ; 
and profe-sions are not entirely clear from 
this stigma, which has been brought upon 
them by unworthy members. Diplomatic 
persons have most frequent recourse to finesse, 
in which no people are more skilful practi¬ 
tioners than those who have coined the word. 
Military operatious are sometimes considerably 
forwarded by well-concerted and well-timed 
stratagems to surprise the enemy. 

An artifice may be perfectly innocent when 
it serves to afford a friend an unexpected 
pleasure. A trick is childish which only 
serves to deceive or amuse children. Strata¬ 
gems are allowable not in war only; the writer 

* Tnisler; " Cuuulng, finesse- device, artifice, trlek, 
stratagem." 
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of a novel or a play may sometimes adopt a 
successful stratagem to cause the reader a sur¬ 
prise. Finesse is never justifiable ; it carries 
with it too much ot concealment and dism- 
genuousness to be practised but for selfish and 
unworthy purjiosea. 

Among tho several artiAce» which are put in practice by 
the iK>ots, to fill the minds of an audience with terror, 
thenrst place is duo to thuudei luid lightnmg.—Al>lnt.uN'. 

Where men practise falsehood and show tricks wiUi one 
another, there will he perpetual auspicious, evil suimls- 
iiiK». doubts, aud jealousica.—SOUTH. 

On othera jiractise thy Ligurian arts, 

Thf stratagems and tricks of little hearts 
Are lost on mo.—DRYDEN. 

Vnother can't forgive the paltry arts 

-By which he makes his w.iy to shallow lie.irtB. 

Mere pieces oi finesse, traps for applause 

CHURCIIILI. 

Oue of tho most sucressful stratagems, whereby Maho¬ 
met became formidable, was the misuranco that uin^«mU»r 
gave hiH votaries, that whoever was si .tin In battle sliould 
be immediately conveyed to that luxurious pamdisc his 
wanton fancy had inveuted.—S'fKELE. 

Artifice, v. Artist. 

Artificer, v. Artist. 

Artificial, o. Artful. 

Artisan, o. Artist. 


Artist, Artisan, Artificer, Mechanic. 
Artist is a practiscr of tho fine arta. 

Artisan is a practisor of tho vulgar arts. 

Artificer, from nrs and facto, is one who 
docs or makes according to art. 

Mechanic is an artisan in the hiechana 
arts. 

Tho artist ranks liighcr than tho artisa7i 
tho former requires intellectual rofinouicnt in 
the cxcrci.se of his art; tho latter requires 
nothing but to know tho general rulca of bis 
ait. 1’he musician, painter, and Hculjitor arc 
artists ; tho carpenter, the sign painter, and 
tho blacksmith are artisans. The artificer is 
an intermediate term betwixt tho artist and 
the artisan • manufacturers are artificers ; and 
JSoiith, in his sermons, calls tho author of the 
universe tho great Artuicer. The mechanic is 
that species of artisan who works at arts 
purely mechanical, in distinction from those 
which contribute to the completion and em¬ 
bellishment of a.\t owjoets ; on this ground a 
shoemaker is a rr^chamc, but a common 
painter is a simple artisan. 

If ever this country saw an ago of artists, it in the pre- 
neiit; licr miiiteis, Bculptois, and eiigmvciH, are now tho 
only Mchoola proiierly ao called —CUMBERLAND. 

Tho merchant, trailesman and artisan will have their 
moflt upon all the multiplied wants, comforts, aiul iii- 
iulgeiices of clvilixeil life,—CUMBERLAND. 

Man must be in a certain degree tho artificer of his own 
happiness, the tools and materials may be put into liis 
bauds by the liounty of providence, but the workmanship 
must be hiB own.—OUMRERLAND. 

The concurring assent of the world In preferring geiitle- 
to mecfuinlcs seems founded in that preftreiice 
which the rational part of our nature is entitled to above 
the animal.—BARTELRTT. 

To Ascend, v. To arise, rist, mount, climb. 
Hale, 

Ascendency, v. Influena, 


ASS. 

To Ascribe, Attribute, Impute. 

Ascribe, V. To appropriate. 

Attribute, in Latin attributus, participle 
of attnbuo, compounded of ad and tribuo, 
signifies to bestow upon, or attach to a thing 
what belongs to it. 

Impute, comijoundcd of im or in and pute, 
Ijatin piito to think, signifies to think or judge 
what is in a thing. 

To ascribe is to assign any thing to a person 
as his property, his iiossession, or the fruit of 
Ids laiwur ; to attribute is to assign things to 
othci-s as their causes ; to impute is to assign 
qualities to persons. Milton ascribes the first 
u.se of artillery to tho rebel angels ; the loss 
of a vessel IS odtnhutcd to the violence of tho 
storm ; the conduct of the captain is imputed 
to his want of firmness. The letters of Junius 
have been falsely ascribed to many persons in 
succession, as tho author to this day remains 
concealed, and out of the reach of even iiro- 
bablo conjecture ; the oracles of the heathens 
are ascribed by some theologians to the devil; 
the death of Alexander the Great is attributed 
to his intemperaneo : generosity has been 
imputed to iiiiu from his conduct on certain 
occasions, but particularly in his treatment of 
tho Persian pniu esses, the relatives of Darius. 

Asn the is mostly used in a favourable or 
indiircreut sense; impute is either favourable 
or unfavourable. In the doxology of tho 
church ritual, all honour, might, majesty, do- 
minton, and iKiwer are ascribed to the throe 
persons in the Holy Trinity: tho actions of 
men are often so ecpiivocal that it is difficult 
to decide whether praise or blame ought to bo 
imputed to them. 

ilclnit'ss IS ascribed t,o the i>opo ; majesty to kings; 
serviiify or mildness to prniees; excellence or perfection 
to amb.i8sador8 , grace to archbishops; honour to peers.— 
ADDISON 

Perhaps it may appear uiam examination that the most 
jiolito ag»‘S are the least virtuous. This may be attributed 
to the folly of admitting wit and learning as merit in 
themselves, without consuloring the application of them. 
—.STEELE. 

Wo who are adepts in astiology can impute it to sever.il 
causes in the planets, that Wiis ipuirter of our great i ity is 
tile region of sucli .la (uther never had, or have lost, the 
use of reason.—STEELE. 

To Ascribe, v. To appropriate. 

To Ask, Beg, Request. 

Ask ia in Saxon asn an, low German esken, 
e’se/a 11 , German heischtii, Danish udske, Swedish 
ueska ; the.so in gcncial signify to wish fiir, 
and come fixuu the Greek aftow to think 
worthy. 

Begr iy contracted from the woid bu/<iar, 
and the German begchreuto desire vehemently. 

Request, in Latin requisitus, participle of 
requiro, is compounded of re and queero to seek 
or look after with indications of desire to 
possess. 

Tho oxpres.slon of a wish to some one to 
have something is the common idea compre¬ 
hended in these terms. As this is the simple 
signification of ask, it ia the generic terra; 
the other two arc specific : we ask in begging 
aud requesting, but not vice versd. 

Asking is peculiar to no mnk or station ; in 
consequence of our mutual dependauce on 
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each other^ it is requisite for every man to ask 
something of another : the master of the 
servant, the servant asks of the master; the 
parent cisks of the child, the child asks of the 
parent. Bujgmg marks a degree of depend- 
ance which is peculiar to inferiors in station : 
we for matters of indifference ; wo beg 
that which we think is of Importance : a 
child asks a favour of his parent; a poor man 
begs tlie assistance of one who is able to afford 
it; that is mked for which is easily granted ; 
that is begged whieh is with diflSculty ob¬ 
tained. To ask therefore requires no effort; 
hut to beg is to ask with importunity: those 
who by merely asking find themselves unable 
to obtain what they wish will have recourse to 
begging 

As ask sometimes implies a demand, and beq 
a vehemence of desire, or strong degree of 
necessity ; politeness has adopted another 
phrase which conveys neither the imperious¬ 
ness of the one nor the urgency of the otlier : 
this is the word request. Asking carries with 
it an air of superiority ; begging that itf sub¬ 
mission , requesting has the air of independ¬ 
ence ami equality. Asking borders too nearly 
on an infringement of personal liberty ; beg¬ 
ging imposes a constraint by making an appeal 
to the feelings; requests leave the liberty of 
granting or refusing unencumbered. It is the 
character of irniiertinent people to ask without 
considonng the circumstances and situation 
of the person asked , they seem ready to take 
without permission that which is asked, it it 
be not gi anted : selfish and greedy pooific beg 
with importunity, and in a tone that admits 
of no refusal : men of good breeding tender 
their requests with moderation and discretion ; 
they request nothing but what they are certain 
can be conveniently complied with. 

Ask is altogether o.x[)lodcd from polite life, 
although beg is not. We .nay t>eg a ponson’s 
acceptance of any thing ; wc may V/ him to 
favour or honour us with his company; but 
we can never talk of asking a person’s acccjit- 
ance, or asking him to do ns an honour Beg 
in such cases indicates a condescension which 
is souietimosiiot unbecoming, but on ordinary 
occasions lequest is with more propriety suI>- 
stltuted in its place. 

Lft 111 III pursue tlieproims’il L.atlau t.liore, 

A bliort chlay is all 1 at* hmi now, 

A pau'.e ul grief, .an interval from woe —IlRVUEN. 

lliit we must beff our bread in climes inikiiown, 

iJoiieath tlie scorcliiiig or llie frozen /one.—DliyiiKX, 

Ibil do not you my last request deny. 

With you perfidious man your iiit’reat try.—DKYDEN. 

To Ask, or Ask For, Claim, Demand. 

Ask, V. To ask, beg. 

Claim, in French cl aimer, Latin elanio to 
cry after, signifies to express an imperious 
wish for. 

Demand, in French demandcr, Latin de- 
uiando, compounded of de and niandoto order, 
signifies to call for imperatively. 

Ask, in the sense of beg, is confined to tho 
expression of wislies on the part of the asker, 
without involving any obligation on tho part 
of tlie person asked ; all granted in this case 
is voluntary, or complied with as a favour: 
but askj'c^jn tho sense here taken is involun¬ 


tary, and springs from the forms and dis¬ 
tinctions of society. Ask is here, as before, 
generic or specific; claim and demand are 
specific : in its specific sense it convoys a less 
peremptory sense than either claim or demand. 
To ask for denotes simply the expressed wish 
to have what is considered as due ; to claim is 
to a.ssert a right, or to make it known; to 
demand i.s to insist on having without tho 
liberty of a refusal. 

Asking respects obligation in general, groat 
or smali; claim respects obligations of impor¬ 
tance. Asking for supposo.s a right, not ques¬ 
tionable ; claim supposes a right hitherto un¬ 
acknowledged ; demand supposes either a 
disputed right, or the absence of all right, and 
the simple determination to have : a trades¬ 
man asks for what is owed to him as circum. 
.stances may require; a iierson claims the 
property he has lost; people are sometimes 
plea.sod to make demands, tho legality of which 
cannot be proved. What is lent must bo asked 
for when it is wanted ; whatever has been lust 
and is found must be reeoveicd by a claim; 
whatever a selfish person wants, he strives to 
obtain by a demand, whether just or unjust. 

Virlue. with them, is only to abstain 

From all that nature asks, anil oovet iiain.—JENYN 3 . 

My couutiy claims mo all, claims ev’ry p.issiou. 

M AUTYN. 

Even momitaina, vali a, 

Ami forests, seem impaneiit to demand 
The promis’d sweetness,—THOMSON. ’ 

To Ask, Inquire, Question, Interro¬ 
gate. 

Ask, V. To ask, beg. 

Inquire, Latin mqniro, compounded of in 
and quaro signifies to search after. 

Question, in French qucstionner, signifies 
to put a question, from the Latin and 

qaixro to seek or .search, to look into. 

Interrog'ate, Latin xntenogalus, parti¬ 
ciple of nueirago, comxioundcd of inter and 
logo, signifies to ask alternately, or an asking 
between different persons. 

We i>erform all these actions in order to get 
information: but wc for general purposo.si 
of convenience; we inquire from motives of 
curiosity; we question and interrogate from 
motives of discretion. To ask respects simply 
one thing: to inquire respects one or many 
subjects ; to question and interrogate is to ask 
ivpcatedly, and in the latter case more autho¬ 
ritatively than in the forin-rr. 

Indifferent people a.Hk of each other wliat- 
ever they wish to know : learners inquire the 
reasons of things which aio new to them: 
ma'-tors question tlieir servants, or parents their 
children, when they wish to ascertain the real 
state of any case : magistrates interrogate 
criminals wlien they are brought before them. 
It is very uncivil not to answer whatever is 
asked even by the meanest person ; it is pro¬ 
per to satisfy every inquiry, so as to remove 
doubt: questions are sometimes so impertinent 
that they cannot with propriety be answered : 
interrogations from unauthorized persons are 
little better than insults. 

"Dpon my anting her who it was, she told me it was a 
very grave elderly gontlemau, but that she did not knoV 
hu name.—ADDISON. 
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Not only 


re, or beautiful, but any 


ttly what is great, strange, - _ 

thine that is disagreeable when looked upon, pleases us in 
*n apt description. Here we must inquire after a new 
Di-lnciple of pleasure, whicli Is nothing else but the action 
of the mind, which comivares the ideas that arise from 
words with the ideas that arise from objects themselves — 
ADDISON. 


Ill order to pass away the evening, which now began to 
grow tedious, we fell into that laudable and primitive 
diversion of quettloru and Gomuiands.—ADDISON. 


Thomson was introduced to the Prince of Wales, and 
being gaily interrogated about the state of his aifairs, 
said, that they weie “m a more poetical posture than 
formerly. ”—JOH N SON. 


Aspect) V. Appearance. 
Asperity) V. Acrimony. 


To Asperse, Detract, Defame, 
Slander, Calumniate. 

Asperse, in Ijatin aspersus, particifilo of 
aapergo to sprinkle, signifies in a moral sense 
to stain with spots. 

Detract, in Latin dctractus, participle of 
detraho, compounded of de and traho^ signifies 
to draw from 

Defame, in Latin defamo, compounded of 
the privative dc and jditio or Jama fame, signi¬ 
fies to deprive of reputation. 

Slander is doubtless connected with the 
words dar, sully, and soil, signifying to stain 
with some spot. 

Calumniate, from the Latin calumma, 
and the Hebrew calameh iufamy, signifies to 
load vs7ith infamy. 

All these terms denote an effort made to in¬ 
jure tlio character by some representation. 

Apserse and detract mark an indirect repre¬ 
sentation ; defame, slander, and calumniate, a 
positive assertion. 

To asperse is to fix a monvl stain on a char¬ 
acter ; to detract is to lessen its merits and 
excellences. Aspersions always imply some¬ 
thing bad, real or supposed ; detractions are 
always founded on some supposed good in the 
object that is detracted : to defame is openly to 
advance .some serious charge against the char¬ 
acter : to slander is to cxpo.se the faults of 
another in his absence : to caliimniate is to 
communicato secretly, or otherwise, circum¬ 
stances to the injury of another. 

Aspersions and detractions are never positive 
falsehoods, as they never amount to more tliau 
insinuations: d^arnation is the public com¬ 
munication of facts, whether true or false ; 
slander involves the discussion of moral 
qualities, and is consequently tlie dcclar.ttion 
of an opinion as well as the communication of 
a fact: calumny, on the other hand, is a posi¬ 
tive communication of circumstances known 
by the narrator at the time to be false. Asper¬ 
sions are the effect of malice and meanness ; they 
are the resource of the basest persons, insidi¬ 
ously to wound the characters of those whom 
they dare not openly attack : the moat vir¬ 
tuous are exposed to the malignity of the 
asperser. Detraction is the effect of envy: 
when a man is not disposed or able to follow 
the example of another, ho strives to detract 
from the merit of his actions by questioning 
the purity of his motives : distinguished per¬ 
sons are the most exposed to the will of detrac¬ 
tors. D^amation Is the consequence of per- 
ssnal resentment, or a busy intorference with 


other men’s affairs; it is an unjustifiable ex¬ 
posure of their errors or vices, which is often 
visited with the due vengeance of the law 
upon the offender. Slander arises either from 
a mischievous temper, or a gossiping hu¬ 
mour ; it is the resource of ignorant and vacant 
minds, who are in want of some serious occu¬ 
pation : the slanderer deals unmercifully with 
his neighbour, and speaks without regard to 
truth or falsehood. Calumny is the woT'St of 
actions, resulting from the worst of motives : 
to injure the reputation of another by tho 
sacrifice of truth is an accumiil.ition of guilt 
which is hardly exceeded by any one in tho 
whole catalogue of vices SUmderers and ca¬ 
lumniators aro m near akin that they are Imt 
too often found in tho samo person ; it is to bo 
expected that when the slaruierer has exhaus¬ 
ted all his surmises and censure upon his 
neighbour, ho will not hesitate to calumniate 
him rather than remain silent. 

If I speak slightingly of my neighbour, and 
insinuate any thing against the purity of his 
principles, or the rectitude of his conduct, I 
asperse him : if he bo a charitable man, and I 
ascribe his charities to a selfish motive, or 
otherwibe take away from the merit of hia 
conduct, I am guilty of detraction: if I publish 
any thing openly that injures his reputation, 
I am a defamer. if I uomnuinicato to others tho 
reports that arc in circulation to his disadvan¬ 
tage, I am a slanderer: if I fabricate any thing 
mybolf and spread it abroad, I am a calumna 
ator. 

It l8 certain, and observed by the wisest writers tliat 
there are wuiueii who are not lucely chaste, and inoii not 
severely honest, in all families, therefore let those who 
iu.iy he apt to raise atpersiom upon ours, please to give us 
an iiiip.uti'il account of thoir own, and wo shall bo 
satihlied —.STEELK. 

What ma<lG tlioir enmity tlio more entertaining to all 
the rest of their sex was, that in their dotrartion from 
each other, neither could fall nixin tonus which did not 
hit hor-self as much as her adversary.—STEELE. 

What sh.ill we say of the p1ea.sure a man takes In a 
defamatory liliel. Is It not a neiuous sin in the sight of 
God?—ADDISON. 

Blander, th.it worst of poisons, over flnds 
All easy entrance to ignoble minds.—HEUVEY. 

Tho w.iy to silence calumny, says Bias, is to bo always 
exercised in such things as are praiseworthy.—ADDISON. 

To Aspire, v. To aim, aspire. 

To Assail, v. To attack. 

Assailant, V. Aggressor. 

To Assassinate, v. To kill. 

To Assault, V. To attack, assail. 

To Assault, V. To attack, assault. 
Assemblagre, v. Assembly. 


To Assemble, Muster, Collect. 

Assemble, in French assemble, Latin ad- 
simulare, or assimulare, from similis like and 
simiil together, signifies to make alike or bring 
together.^ 

Muster, in German mustem to set out for 
inspection, in Latin monstror to show or dis¬ 
play. 

Collect, In Latin collectus, participle of 
colligo, compounded of col or con and lego to 
bind, signifies to bring together, or into one 
point 
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Auemble is said of i)cr8on8 only; muster and 
collect of persons or things. To CLSsemble is to 
bring together by a call or invitation; to 
muster is to bring together by an act of 
authority, into one point of view, at one 
time, iind from ono quarter ; to collect is to 
bring together at different times, and from 
different quarters: the Parliament is as¬ 
sembled: soldiers are mustered every day in 
order to ascertain their numbers ; an ni-my is 
collected lu preparation for war : a king jis- 
semblts his council in older to consult with 
thorn on public measures • a general musters 
his forces before he undertakes an expedition, 
and collects more troojis if he finds himself too 
weak. 

Collect is used for everything which can bo 
brought together in numbers muster is used 
fiKiiratively for bringing together, for an im¬ 
mediate purpose, whatever Is in one's posses¬ 
sion : books, coins, curiosities, and the like, 
are collected : a person’s resources, his strength, 
courage, resolution, &c., .are mustered: some 
persons have a pleasure in collecting all the 
pieces of antiquity which full in their way ; 
on a trying occ.ision it is necessary to muster 
all the fortitude of which we are master. 

Auemhie all iu chons, and with their notes, 

Salute and ■weloouie up the risiu*; sun —OTWAY. 

Oh 1 thou host Wit iny busy liruin at work ! 

And now she mustert up a tram of images.—ROWE. 
Each leader now hia scatter’d fojee conjoins 
In close army, and forma the deep’iunghiies. 

Not with more ease, the skilful Miiepherd swam 
Collect* hiB flock, from thousands on the plain. 

ropE. 

To Assemble, Convene, Convoke. 
Assemble, V. To assemble, muster. 
Convene, in I/itin convenio, signifies to 
come or bring together. 

Convoke, in Latin covvoco, signifies to call 
together. 

The idea of collecting many persons into one 
place, for a speeitic jitirpose, is common to all 
these terms Assemble conveys this sense with¬ 
out any addition ; coucene and convoke include 
likewise some collateral idea: people are as¬ 
sembled, therefore, whenever they are conrmed 
or convoked, but not rice versa. Assembling is 
mostly by the wish of one ; convening liy that 
of several: a crowd is assembled by an indi¬ 
vidual in the streets ; a meeting Ls vonoened at 
tho desire of a certain number of persons: 
people are assembled either on public or private 
business; they are always conoeneduw a public 
occasion. A king assembles bis parliament; a 
particular individual ass€mbles\\in friends : the 
inhabitants of a district are convened. 

There is nothing imperative on the part of 
those that assemble or convene, and nothing 
binding on those assembled or convened: one 
asseinbles or convenes by invitation or request; 
eno attends to the notice or not at pleasure. 
Convoke, on the other hand, is an act of autho¬ 
rity ; it is the call of ono who has the authority 
to give tlie c,ill; it is heeded by those who feel 
themselves bound to attend. Assembling and 
convening are always for domestic or civil pur¬ 
poses ; convoking is always employed in spiri¬ 
tual matters : a dying man assembles his friends 
round hia death-bod ; a meeting ia convened in 


order to present an address; the dignitarlM 
In the church are convoked by the supreme au¬ 
thority. 

He ceas’d : Ihe attemhled warriors all assent, 

All but A tildes.—CUMBERLAND. 

They form one social shade, as If coniHm'd 
By inugtc summuiis of the Orphean lyre —COWPEE. 
Where on the mmj^llng bouKhs they sit embower’d 
All the hot noon, till cooler noiiis arrive. 

Faint underneath, the household fowls convene 

THOM.SON. 

Here cease thy fury, and the chiefs nnd kings. 

Convoke to council, weigh the sum of tilings.—POPE. 


Assembly, Assemblage, Group, Col¬ 
lection. 

Assembly, Assemblag-e, are collective 
terms derived from the verb assemble. 

Group Comes from tlie Italian gropjio, 
which among painters signifies an assemblage 
of figuies in one place. 

Collection expresses the act of collecting, 
or tho Ix^dy collected (r. to assemble, muster). 

Assembly respects persons only ; assemblage, 
things only ; group and colUetton, persons or 
things: an assembly is any number either 
brought togetlier, or come together of them¬ 
selves ; an assemblage is any nip^ber of things 
standing together ; a group is come together 
by accident, or put together by design ; a col¬ 
lection is mostly put or brought together by 
design. 

A general alarm will cause an assembly to 
disperse : an agreeable assemblage of rural ob¬ 
jects, whether in nature or in representation, 
constitutes a landscape : a painting will some¬ 
times consist only of a group of figures, Viut if 
they be well chosen, it will sometinies produce 
a wonderful effect: a eoUeciicyn of evil-minded 
persons ought to bo immediately dispersed by 
the authority of the magistrate In a large 
assembly you may sometimes observe a singular 
assemblage of characters, countenances, and 
figures. when people come together in great 
numbers on any occasion, they will often form 
themselves into distinct j77’ouj){f .• the collection 
of scarce books and curious editions has be¬ 
come a passion, which is justly ridiculed under 
tho title of Bibliomania. 

Love and marriage are tlio natural effects of those 
anmvorsary assembhvt .—BIJDGKM.. 

O Hertford ! fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaffected gnice, or walk the plain 
With Innocence and meditation join’d 
In soft atsemblage, listen to my song 

'fHOMSON. 

A lifeless group tho blasted cattle lie —THOMSON. 

There is a uianiiseript at Oxford containing the lives of 
an hundred and thirty-five of the fliiest Persian poets, 
most of whom left very ample coUeettoni of their iiueius 
behind them.—am WM. JONES. 

Assembly, Company, Meeting, Con¬ 
gregation, Parliament, Diet, Con¬ 
gress, Convention, Synod, Convo¬ 
cation, Council. 

An Assembly (v. To assemble, muster) iB 
simply the assembling tog- thcr of any numbei 
of persons: this Idea is common to all the rest 
of these terms, which differ in tho object, mode 
aad other collateral circumstances of theaotioxi. 
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Company, a body linked together (r. To 
accwnpanyX is an assembly for purpobos of 
amusement. 

Meeting*, a body met together, is an as¬ 
sembly for general purposes of business, 

Oongregatioru a body flocked or gathered 
together, from the Latin grex a flock, is an as- 
sembly brought together from congeniality of 
sentiment, ana community of purpose. 

Parliament, in French parlement, from 
parler to speak, signifies an assembly for speak¬ 
ing or debating on important matters. 

Liet, from tho t/reek fitatTetu to govern, Is 
an assembly for governing or regulating affairs 
of State. 

Congress, from the Latin congredior to 
march in a body, is an assembly coming to¬ 
gether in a formal manner from distant parts 
for special purposes. 

Convention, from the Latin convenio to 
come togetlier, is an assembly coming together 
in an unformal ai d promiscuous manner from 
a neigbbounug quarter 

Synod, in Greek avvo^of;, compounded of 
avv, and o5o?, signifies literally going the same 
road, and h is been employed to .signify an as¬ 
sembly for consultation on mattcrh of religion. 

Convocation, i-s an assembly convoked for 
an especial purp' se. 

Council IS an asntvehly for consultation 
either on civil or ccclesi.vstical affairs. 


An assembly is, in its restricted sense, public, 
and under certain regulations : a company is 
private, and confined to friends and acquaint¬ 
ances : a meeting is either public or xirivate : a 
congregation is always public Meetings are 
held by all wlio have any common concern to 
arrange: congregations consist of those who 
follow the same foim of doctrine and discip¬ 
line : nil tbe.se different kinds of assemblies aro 
formed by individuals in their private capa¬ 
city ; the other torins designate th.at 

come together for national purposes, with the 
exception of the word convention, which may 
bo either domestic or pnhtical, 

A parliament and diet are popular assemblies 
under a monarchical form of government; con¬ 
gress and convention aie assemblies under a re¬ 
publican government: of tbe first description 
are the parliaments of England and Franco, the 
diets of Geriiiany and Poland, which consisted 
of subjects assembled by the monarch, to de¬ 
liberate on the affairs of the nation. Of the 
latter description are theoonj/ress of the Uni*^ed 
Provinces of Hollaud, and that of the United 
bt'^cs of America, .and tho national convention 
VI there is this difference observ- 

ible between a congress and a convention, that 
Jhe former consists of deputies or delegates 
from higher authorities, that is, from inde¬ 
pendent governments already established ; but 
n conventxan is a self-constituted assembly, 
which has no power but what it assumes to 
Itself. 

A. synod and convocation are in religious 
matters what a diet and convention are in civil 
matters: the former exJsts only under an 
episcopal form of government; the latter may 
exist under any form of church discipline. 
ZT authority lies in tho whole 

body of the ministry. 

A coundl is more important than all other 
of cusem^lj ; it consists of persons in¬ 


vested with the highest authority, who, in 
their consultations, do not so much transact 
ordinary concerns, as arrange the forms and 
fashions of things. Religious councils used to 
determine matters of faith and discipline; 
political councils frame laws and determine the 
fate of empires. 

Lucan waa so exasiierateil with the repulse, that he 
muttered soiuething to himself, and was heiird to say, 

*‘ that since he could not have a .diK them himself, 

he would bring in one w)io h1 < . j had more juerit than 
their whole aMcmfgy; ” upon which ho went to tho door 
and bru« 4 (ht in Cato of Utica.—ADDISON. 

As I am insiKinficnnt to the cowjumy in public pl.-vees, 
and as it w visible I do not como thither as most do to 
show myself. I gratify the vanity of all who pretend to 
make an apiiearunce.—BTRKLK 

It 18 very natural for a man who is not turned for 
niirtlifulmcefin/;* of men, or anmyiblies of the fair sex, t<i 
delight in that sort of conversation which we meet with 
in coffee-housee —STKKLE. 

Their tribes adjusted, clean’d their vlg’rous whigs, 
And iii.uiy a circle, many a shoit ess.ay. 

Wheel’d round and touiid ; in con/ftegution full 
Tho figur'd flight ascendts.—THOMSON. 

As all innocent means are to lie used for the projiaga- 
tion of truth, I woultl not detci tho.se who aro employed 
in preaching to common congretjaitonK from any practice 
which they may ftiiil la-rsuasive —JOHNSON. 

The word jutrlinment was first ajiplied to general 
nJi/ic 7 iiblu‘M ot tho states iindei Louis VII in Krance, aliout 
the middle of tiie twelfth century —BLACKSTON K. 

Wiiat fiirtlier provoked tlieir Imligi'ation was that 
insteiul of twenty live lustolcs formerly ailow'od to each 
iiieuilKsr for thou ihiugc in coming to the diet, he liail pre¬ 
sented them witli six only.-STILLF 

Prior had not. however, nnnh reason to complain : for 
he came to London, and obtained such luAice, Uiat (n 
1691) lie was sent to the rongrest at the Hague, as secretary 
to the emltassy.-J ohnson. 

Tho oftice of coiiBcrvatois of the iieace was newly erected 
in Scotland, and these, instigated by the cleigy, were 
re.solve<l, since tliey could not obtain tlie king’s consent, 
to summon in hns name, but by their own authority, a 
convention of states.—HUMK, 

A svfiodof thecelestiaJs was convened, in which it was 
resolved that patronage should descend to tho assistance 
of the sciences—J ohnson. 

Tiie convocation Is tlie miniature of a parliament, 
BLA(^KST(Vnb presides with regal state.— 

Inspir’d liy Juno, Thetis’ godlike son 
Conven’d to council all the Orecian train —POPE. 

Assent, Consent, Approbation, 
Concurrence. 

Ajssent. in Latin assentio, is compounded 
of ai or ttd and setilio to think, signifying to 
bring one's mind or judgment to a thing. 

Consent, V. To accede. 

Approbation, in Latin approbatxo, is 
compounded of ad and probo to prove, signify- 
-ug to make a thing out good. 

Concurrence, v. To agree. 

Assent resj ects the judguiont; consent res¬ 
pects tho viill. "Wi assent to what we think 
true; we consent to the wish of snotlier by 
agreeing^ to it and allowing it. Some men 
give their hasty assent to proifositiona which 
they do not fully understand ; and their hasty 
consent to measures which are very injudicious. 
It is the part of the true believer not merely 
to assent to tho Christian doctrincH, but to 
make them the rule of his life; those who 
consent to a bad action are partakers in the 
guilt of it. 

Approbation is a species of assent; concur¬ 
rence of consent. To approve is not merely to 
assent to a thing that is right, but to feel it 
positively, to have the will and judgment in 
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accordance: concui'rmce is tlio coTisent of many. 
Approbation respects the practical conduct of 
men in their intercourse with each other : 
casent is given to speculative truths, abstract 
propositions, or direct assertions. It is a 
happy thing when our actions meet with the 
approbation of others ; but is of little impor¬ 
tance if we have not at the same time an ap- 
prooing conscience : we may often assmt to the 
premises of a question or proposition .without 
admitting the deductions drawn from them. 

Concurrence, respects matters of general con¬ 
cern, as consent respects those of individual 
interest. No bill in the house of parliament 
can pass for a second reading without the con.- 
currence of a majority ; no prirent should be in¬ 
duced by persuasion to give his consent to what 
his judgment disapproves. Assent is opposed 
to contradiction or denial; consent to refusal; 
approbation to dislike or blame; concui'rence 
to opposition : but wo may sometimes seem to 
give our evssent to what wo do not exjircssly 
contradict, or seem to approve what wo do not 
blame ; and we are suiiposed to coiucnt to a 
request when wo do not posltivolv refuse it. 
Wo may approve or disapprove of a thing 
without giving an intimation either of our 
approbation or the contrary: but concurrence 
cannot bo altogether a negative action; it 
must be signified by some sign, although that 
need not necessarily be a word. 

The assent of aomo people to the most im¬ 
portant truths is so tame, that it might with 
no groat difficulty be converted into a contra¬ 
diction : he who is anxious to obtain universal 
opprohation, or even to escape censure,will find 
his fate depictured in the story of the old man 
and his ass : according to the old proverb, 
“ bilenco gives consent it is not uncommon 
for ministerial men to give their concurrence 
in parliament to the measures of administra¬ 
tion by a silent vote, while those of the oppo¬ 
site party spout forth their opposition to catch 
the applause of the multitude. 

Precept gains only the cold approbation of reason, and 
coni])el« an astent which Judgoinent frequently jields with 
reluctance, even when delay is luipossihle,— HAWKJ-S- 
WOHTH. 

Whatever be the reason, It appears by the cominuu con- 
$ent of mankind that the want of virtue din-s not incur 


There is as much difference hetweeii the amrrobatmn of 
the unlgeuieiit niul the actual volitions of the will with 
relation to tlio same ohject, as tliere is between a man’s 
viewing a desirable thing with his eye and his reaching 
after it with his hand.—SOUTH. 

Sir Matthew Hale inentions one case wherein the Lords 
may alter a money bill (that is, from a gjeater to a less 
tune)—here he says the bill need not bo sent liack to the 
Commons for their conewrrewoo.—HLACKSTONE, 

To Assert, Maintain, Vindicate. 

To Assert, V. To aiTmn, assert. 

Maintain, in French inaintenir, from the 
T.iatiu manus and t ato, signifies to hold by 
ti e hand, that is, c.os ly and firmly. 

Vindicate, in Latin vindicatus, participle 
of vindico, compounded of vim and dico, sig 
nifies to pronounce a violent or positive sen¬ 
tence. 

To assert is to declare a thing as our own; 
to maintain is to abide by what we have so 
declared ; to vindicate is to stand up for that 
which concerns ourselves or others. We assert 
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any thing to bo true ; we maintain it by ad¬ 
ducing proofs, facts, or arguments ; wo vindi¬ 
cate our own condict or that of another 
when it is called in question. We assert 
boldly or impudently ; we maintain steadily 
or obstinately; we vindicate resolutely or 
insolently. A right or claim is asserted, which 
is avowed to belong to any one ; it is main¬ 
tained when attempts are made to prove its 
justice, or regain its possession; the cause of 
the asserter or maintainer is vindicated by 
another. Innocence is asserted by a positive 
declaration ; it is maintained by repeated 
assertions and the support of testimony ; it is 
vindicated through the iutorference of another. 

The most guilty jiorsons do not hesitate to 
assert their innocence with the hope of inspir¬ 
ing credit; and some will persist in maintain¬ 
ing it, even after their guilt has been pro¬ 
nounced; but the really innocent man will 
never wiint a friend to vindicate him when his 
honour or his reputation is at stake. Assertions 
which are made hastily and inconsiderately 
are seldom long maintained without exposing 
a person to ridicule ; those who attempt to 
vindicate a bad ciuso expose ihemsolves to as 
much reproach as if the cause were their own. 

Wlieu the great soul buoys up to this high point, 
Ijoavlug grtiHS nature’s sediments below, 

Then, and then only, Adam's offspring ouits 
The sage and hero of the fields and woods, 

Asserts his rank, and rises into man.—YOUNO 

Sophocles also, in a fragment of one of hts tragedies 
asserts the unity ot the Supreme Bomg,—CUMUKBLAND. 

I am willing to believe that Dryden wanted rather skill 
to discover the right, than virtue to maintain it.—JOHN¬ 
SON. 

Tis lust that I should vindicate alone 

The broken truce, or for the breach atone.—DUYDEN. 

To Assert, r. To assert. 
Assessment, v. Tux. 

To Asseverate, v. To affirm. 

Assiduous, V. Active, diligent. 

Assiduous, V. Sedulous. 

To Assig’n, v. To adduce. 

To Assigrn, v. To allot, assign. 

To Assist, V. To help. 

Assistant, V. Coadjutor. 

Associate, Companion. 

Associate, in Latin oAsociatus, participle 
of associo, compounded of as or ad and socio 
to ally, signifies one united with a perhon. 

Companion, from company, signifies one 
that hears company {v. 2'o accoinpani/). 

Associutejf are habitually together: compan- 
ions are only occasionally in company. 

As our habits arc foimcd from our associates 
wo ought to be particular in our choice of 
them: as our com/ia/uoHs contribute much to 
our enjoyments, we ought to choose such as 
are suitable to ourselves. 

Many men may be admitted as companions, 
who would not altogether be fit as associates. 

We Boe many struggling single about the world, un¬ 
happy for want of au associate, and pining with the 
uoceiudty of confining their sentiments to their own 
bosoms —JOHNSON. 

There Is a degree of want by which the freedom ot 
agency is almost destroyed, and long association with 
fortuitous companions will at last relax the strictness of 
truth, and abate the fervor ot siuoerity_ Johnson. 
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An associate may take part with us In some 
business, and share with ua in the labour: a 
companion takes part with us in some concern 
and shares with us in the pleasure or the pain. 

Addison contribidml more than a fourth part h»f the 
last volume of the Si>octator), and the other eoutribiitora 
are by no nieauB unworthy ot appourlug oa hi8 aaociates. 
—Johnson. 

Thua while the cordage atretch’d aahore may gpiide 

Our brave cftm-fuinion* thro’ the swelling tide: 

This floating lumber shall sustain them o’er 

The rooky shelves, in safety to the shore —FALCONER, 

Association, Society, Company, 
Partnership. 

All those terms denote a union of several 
persons into one bo i'y. 

Association To assncio,te) is ^feneral, 
the rest specific. Whenever we nabitually or 
frequently meet togetlier for some common 
object it is an asaoaotio/i Associations are 
therefore political, religious, commercial, and 
litot ary. 

A Society is an association for some siieci- 
fic purpose, moral or religious, civil or poli¬ 
tical. 

A Company is an association of many for 
the purpo-se of trade. 

A Partnership is an association of a few 
for the same ohjoet. 

Whenever assnciaiwn is iHe»i in distinction 
from the others, it denotes that whicli is 
partial in its object and temporary in its dur¬ 
ation. It is founded on unity of sentiment as 
well as unity of object; but it is mostly 
unorganized, and kept together only by tlie 
spirit which gives rise to it. It is not, however 
the less dangerous oii this account; and when 
politics are the subject, it commonly hreathos 
a spirit hostile to the established order of 
things ; as the last thirty years have evinced 
to us by woful oxporieuce, 

A society requires nothing but unity of 
object, whdeh is permanent in its nature ; it 
is well organized, and coramouly set on foot 
to promote the cause of humanity, literature, 
or religion. No country can boast such nume¬ 
rous and excellent societies, whether of a 
charitable, a religious, or a literary dcscriiitiou 
as England. 

Companies are brought together for tho pur¬ 
poses of interest, and are dissolved when that 
object ceases lo exist: their duration depends 
on the contingencies of profit and loss. Tho 
8outh-8oa coinpurit/, which was founded on an 
idle speculation, was formed for the ruin of 
many, and dispersed almost as soon as it wa.s 
formed. Tho East India company on the 
other hand, which is one of tho grandest that 
ever was mised, jiromisos as much perman¬ 
ency as is commonly allotted to human trans¬ 
actions. 

Partnerships arc altogether of an individual 
and private nature As they are without or¬ 
ganization and system, they are more precari¬ 
ous than any other association. Their duration 
depends not only on the chances of trade, 
but the compatibility of individuals to co¬ 
operate in a close point of union. They are 
often begfun rashly and end ruinously. 

For my own part, I could wish that all honest meu 
iatf) aa association for the support of one 
AttoCher against the endeavours of thutio whom they ought 
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to look upon as tbeir common eueniies, whatever side 
they may oelong to.—ADDISON. 

What I humbly propose to the public la, that there may 
bfl a society erected fn London, to consist ot the moat 
skilful persona of both sexes, for the inspection of modes 
and fashions.— BUDGELL. 

The nation is a company of players.—ADDISON. 

Gay was the general favourite of the whole asioeiation 
of wits, hut they regaided him as a play-fellow rather 
than a partner, and treated him with more foudneas 
than respect — JOHNSON 

.Society is a partnership in all science : a partnerthip In 
every vixtae and in all perfection.—BURKE. 


Association, Combination. 

Association, r. Associate. 

Combination, from the Latin comhino, or 
con and binus, signifies tying two into one. 

An association is something loss binding than 
a combination ; associations are formed for pur- 
jioses of convenience ; combinations arc formed 
to serve either the interests or xiassions of men. 
The word association is therefore always take a 
in a good or an indifferent sense ; combination 
in an indifferent or bad sense An association ia 
public ; it embraces all classes of meu : a com¬ 
bination is often private, and inciiifies only a 
jiarticular description of Iversons. Associations 
ttio formed fur some general purpose ; combin¬ 
ations are frequently formed for jiarticiilar 
purjiosos, which resfiect tho interest of the 
lew, to the injury ol many. Associations are 
forrne*^ by good citizens ; combinations by dis¬ 
contented mechanics, or low persons in 
genei al 

When used for things association is a natural 
action; com6<Nobon an arbitrary action. 
Things associate of themselves, but combina¬ 
tions are formed either by design or accident. 
Nothing will rt-isocudc but what harmonises; 
things the must opposite in their nature are 
combined together. Wo associate persons with 
places, or events with 119 mes ; discordant pro¬ 
perties are combined in tho same body. With 
the name of one’s birth-place are associated 
jileasiirable recollections ; virtue and vice are 
so combined in the same character as to ft rm a 
contrast. The association of ideas i.s a n mai k- 
able jihenonienun of tho human mind, but it 
can never be admitted as solving any difficulty 
rc.siieeting the structur*! and composition of 
the .soul ; the combination of Jetteis forms 
syllablc.s, and that of syllables forms words. 

Ill my yestciilay's iiai>er 1 proposed that th© hoiieat 
men of nil p.iiti*h should filter into a kind ot asiociation 
foi the defence of one another.— ADDhiON. 

There la no douht but all the safety, happiness, and 
convenience that men enjoy m this hfo, is from the cowi- 
bimition of particular persons into aoclelles or corpuni- 
tious —.SOUTH. 

The cry of tho people in cities and towns, though unfor¬ 
tunately (from a lear of their multitude and combination) 
the most reguided, ought iii fact to be tho least reg.uded, 
on the subject of monopoly —BURKE. 

Meekness and courtesy will always recoininend the first 
address, hut soon pall and nauseate unless they ar* 
OMociated with more sprightly qualities.— JOHNSON. 

Before the tune of Drydeii, those happy combinationt 
of words winch distuigui.sh i>c»etry from prose had been 
rarely attempted.— JOHNSON. 

To Assuagre, v. To allay. 

To Assume, V. To affect, assume. 

To Assume, v. To appropriate. 
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Assurance, Confidence. 

Assurance implies either the act of 
making another fiuie(vide To affirm), or of i 
being sure one’s self 

Confidence implies simply the act of the ' 
mind in conjiding, which is equivalent to a ! 
feeling. 

Assurance, as an action, ia to confidence as 
the means to the end. \N e give a person an as- 
nurance in order to inspire him with confidence 
Assurance and conUdence, as a sentiment in 
ourselves, may respect either that whith is 
external of us, or that which bcloiiga to our¬ 
selves ; In the first case they are both taken 
in an indifferent sense : but the feeling of 
eueurance is much stronger than that of co 7 i- 
^dence, and applies to objects that interest the 
feelings ; whereas confidence applies only to 
such objects as exercise the understanding; 
thus we have an assurance of a life to come : 
an assurance of a blessed immortality: we 
have a conjldence m a jierson's integrity. As 
respects ourselves exclusively, assurance is 
employed to designate cither an occa.sional 
feeling, or a habit of the mind ; con*!(fence an 
occasional feeling mostly : assurance, therefore 
in this sense, may be used indifferently, but 
in general it has a bad acceptation ; but conjl- 
denec has an indifferent or a good sense. 

Assurance is a self-possession of the mind, 
arising f i om the conviction that all in ourselves 
is right, confidence Is that self-possession only 
in particular cases, and grounded on the 
reliance we have in our abilities or our char¬ 
acter. 

The man of assurance never loses himself 
under any circumstances, however trying; 
be is calm and ea'-y when another la abashed 
and confounded : the man who has confidence 
will generally have it in cases that warrant 
him to trust to himself. 

A liar utters his falsehoods with an air of 
assurance, m order the more effectually to 
gam belief; conscious innocence enables a 
person to speak with confidence when interro¬ 
gated. 

Assurance shows itself in the behaviour, 
confidence in the conduct. Youj.g people are 
apt to assert every thing with a tone of assur¬ 
ance ; no man should undertake any thing 
without a confidence in himself. 

I appeal to posterity, Bays .Sschylus ; to posterity I 
cousecnited my work*, m tlie ngxurance that they will 
meet that reward from time which the imitiality of iny 
couteiuporaries refiiBea to bestow —tHJMHKKLANU. 

All the argmueuts upon winch a man, who is telliiiK the 
private affaiis of another, may ground his confidence of 
security, he must, upon reflection, know to 1)0 uncertain, 
because he finds them without effect upon himself.— 
JOHNSON 

I never sit silent in company when secret history is 
talking, hut I am reproached for want of atsw (ince.— 
J OHNSON. 

The hope of fame is necessarily connected with such 
ronsideratious as must abate the ardor of confidence, and 
I'optesH the vigor of pursuit — JOHNSON. 

Modesty, the daughter of knowledge, and Aaturance 
the oflspring of ignorance, met accidentally upon the 
road, and as Inith noil a long way to go, and had experi- 
•uced from former hardships that they were alike im- 
Qualified to pursue their Journey alone, they agreed, for 
their mutual advantage, to travel together.—MOORR. 

1 must observe that there it a vicious modesty which 
Justly deserves tf) he rliliculed, and which those very 
persons often discover, who value themtelvea most 
upon a wtiU-tn'od ooiijufcnce. Thu happexu wheu a mau 


is ashamed to not up to his reason, and would not, upon 
any consideration, be surprised In the practice of those 
duties for the performance of which he was seat into the 
world.—ADDISON. 

Assurance, Impudence. 

Assurance, v. Assurance, confidence. 

Impudence literally Implies shamelesf-- 
ness They are so closely allied to each other, 
that assurance is distinguished from impudence 
more fn the manner than the spirit ; for im¬ 
pudence has a grossness attached to it which 
does not belong to assurance. 

Vulgar jieople are impudent because they 
have assurance to break through all the forms 
of society ; but those who aro more cultivated 
will have tboir assurance controlled by its 
decencies and refinements. 

The man of aaturance, though at first it onlydenoteil 
a person of a free and open carriage, is now very usually 
applied to a pmfligate wretch, who can break through all 
the rules of decency and morality without a blush. I 
shall euileavour, therefore, in this essay, to restore these 
words to their true ine.ming, to prevent the idea of 
modesty from being confounded with that of sheepiah- 
nesa, and to hinder impudence from passing tor aaturance. 
—BUDUKLL. 

To Assure, v. To affirm. 

To Astonish, r. To admire. 

Astonishment, v. Jronder. 

Astrologry, V. Astronomy. 

Astronomy, Astrology. 

Astronomy is compounded of the Crock 
a<TTr\p and uo/xo? and signifies the laws of the 
starH, or a knowledge of their laws. 

Astrologry, from aorrjp and Aoyo?, signifies 
a reasoning on the stars. 

The * astronomer studios the course and 
movement of the stars ; the astrologer reasons 
on their influence. 

The former observes the state of the heavens, 
marks the order of time, the eclipses and the 
revolutions which arise out of the established 
laws of motion in the immense universe : the 
latter predicts events, draws horoscopes, and 
announces all the vicissitudes of ram and 
snow, heat and cold, <frc. The astronomei' cal¬ 
culates and seldom ens, as his calculations 
are built on fixed rules and actual observa¬ 
tions ; the astrologer deals in conjectures, and 
his imagination often deceives him. The 
astronomer explains what he knows, and 
merits the esteem of the learned ; the astrolo- 
ger hazards what he thinks, and seeks to 
Iilease. 

A thirst for knowledge leads to the study of 
astronomy : an inquietude about the future 
has given rise to astrology. Many important 
results for the arts of navigation, agriculture, 
and of civil society in general, have been 
drawn from astronomical researches : many 
serious and mischievous effects have been pro¬ 
duced on the minds of the ignorant, from 
their faith in the dreams of the astrologer. 

Asylum, Refuge, Shelter, Retreat. 

Asylum, in Latin asylum, in Greek acruKow 
compounded of a privative and <rvAi} plunder, 
signifies a place exempt from plunder. 


* Abbs Girard I “Attrouomie attrologut.'* 
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HefaSrey Latin refugium, from rt^fugio to 
fly away, signifies the place one may fly away 
to. 

Shelter comes from shell, in high German 
schalen, Saxon sceala, &c. from the Hebrew 
cala to hide, signifying a cover or hiding place. 

Retreat, in French retraite, Latin re~ 
tractus, from retraho, or re and traho to draw 
back, signifies the place that is situated be¬ 
hind or in the back ground. 

Asylum, refuge, and shelter, all denote a place 
of safety; but the former is fixed, the two 
latter are occasional : the retreat is a place of 
tranquillity rather than of safer.y. An asylum 
is chosen by him who has no home, a refuge 
by him who is apprehensive of danger: the 
French emigrants found a refuge in England, 
butvoiy few will make it an asylum. The 
inclemencies of the weather make us seek a 
shelter. The fatigues and toils of life rnako us 
seek a retreat. 

It is the part of a Christian to afford an 
asylum to the helpless orphan and widow. 
The terrified passenger takes refuge in the first 
house ho cou)ca to, when assailed by an evil- 
disposed mob. The vessel shattered in a 
storm takes skelter in the nearest haven. The 
man of >)usine8s, wearied with the anxieties 
and cares of the world, disengages himself 
from the whole, and seeks a retreat suited to 
his circumstances. 

The advcntiiror knows he has not far to go hfiioio ho 
will meet with some fortress that has boon raised hy 
sophistry fur the asylum of erroi.—IIAWKESWORTH. 

Suiwrstition, now retiring from Uunio, may yet find 
refuge m the mouutuius of Tibet.—CUMirKULANI). 

In rueful gaze 

The cattle stand, and on the scowling heaven* 

Cast a deploring eyo, by man foisook : 

Who to the crowded eottago hies him fast, 

Or seeks the sJu'Her of the downward cave. 

THOMSON. 

For this, this only favor let mo sue 
If pity can to conquer’d foes be duo; 

Refuse it not, but let my body have 

Tho last retreat of human kind, a grave —DRYDEN. 

At All Times, v. Alioays. 

At Liast, r. Lastly. 

At Length, v. Lastly. 

To Atone For, Expiate. 

Atone, or at ono, signifies to bo at peace 
or good friends 

Expiate, iu Latin expiaius, participle of 
expio, compounded of ex and pio, signinos to 
put nnt or m ike clear by au act of piety. 

Both these terms express a Satisfaction for 
an offence ; but atone is general, expiate is par¬ 
ticular. Wo may atone for a fault by any 
species of suffering ; we expiate a crime only 
by suffering a legal punishment. A female 
often sufficiently atones for her violation of 
chastity by the misery she entails on herself ; 
there are too mmy unfortunate wretches In 
England who expiate their crimes on a gal¬ 
lows. 

Neither atonement nor expiation always 
necessarily require punishment or even suffer¬ 
ing from the offender. The nature of the 
atonenunt depends on the will of the individual 
who is offended; expiations are frequently 
made by means of performing certain religious 


rites or acts of piety. Offences between man 
and man are sometimes atoned for by an ac¬ 
knowledgment of error ; but offences towards 
God require an expiatory sacrifice, which our 
Saviour has been pleased to make of himself, 
thit wo, through Him, might become par¬ 
takers of eternal life. Kvpiation, therefore, in 
the religious sense, is to atonement as the 
means to the end ; atonement is often obtained 
by an expiation, but there may bo expiations 
where there is no atonement. 

Atonement replaces in a state of favour ; ex¬ 
piation produces only a real or supposed ex¬ 
emption from sin and its consequences. 
Among the Jews and heathens there was ex- 
2 uation, but iio atonement; under the Christian 
dispensation there is atonement as well as 
expiation. 

O let the blood, alreiuly spilt, atone 

For the past crimes ut curs'd Laomedon —DRYDEN. 

I would earnestly desire the story-teller to consider, 
that no wit or mirth at the end of a story can atone for 
the half hour that has been lost before they come ut it.— 
STEKLK. 

How sacred ought kings* lives be held. 

When but the death of one 

Demands an empire’s blood for expiation. —LEE. 

To Attach, V. To atfix. 

To Attach, V. To adhere. 

Attachment, Affection, Inclination. 

Attachment (v. To adhere) respects per¬ 
sons and things: Affection {v. A Section) 
regards persons only : Inclination has re¬ 
spect to things mostly. 

Attachment, as it regards persons, is not so 
l^owerful or solid as aifection. 

Children are attached to those who will 
minister to their gratihcations ; they have an 
affection for their nearest and dearest relatives. 

Attachment is sometimes a tender sentiment 
botwcou the persons of different sexes; affec¬ 
tum is au affair of tho heart without dis¬ 
tinction of sex. 

The pa.sRing attachments of young people are 
seldom entitled to serious notice ; although 
sometimes they may ripen by long intercourse 
into a laudable and steady affection. Nothing 
IS so delightful as to seo affection among 
brothers and sisters. 

Attachment, as it respects things, is more 
powerful than inclination : tho latter is a ris¬ 
ing sentiment, tho forerunner of attachment, 
which is positive and fi.\.ed. 

We strive to obtain that to which wo are 
attached, but an inclination seldom leads to 
any effort for possession. 

Little minds are always betraying their 
attachment to trifles. It is the chameter of iih 
difference not to show an inclination to smy 
thing. 

Attachments are formed; inclinations arise of 
themselves. 

Interest, similarity of character, or habit 
give rise to attachment: a natural warmth of 
temper gives birth to various inclinations. 

Suppress the first inclination to gaming, 
lest it grows into an attachment. 

Though devoted to the study of nhilosophy, and a great 
master 111 the early science of the times, Solon mixed with 
cheerfulness in society, and did not hold back from thoe# 
tender ties and attachments which a luau to the 

w«rid.-CUllBEW-ANDs 
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When I w»« sent to 8chool. the gaiety of my look, and 
the liTelincss of my loamacity, soon gamed me admission 
to hearts not yet fortinod against affection by artifice or 
Interest—JOHNSON. 

I am glad that he whom I must have loved from duty, 
whatever he had been, is such a one as 1 can love from 
fnchnafion.—STEELE. 

To Attack, Assail, Assaiilt, 
Encounter. 

Attack, in French attaquer, changed from 
attacker, in Latin attactum, participle of 
attmgOy signifies to bring into close contact. 

Assail, Assault, in French assaihr, 
Latin assilio, assaltaui, compounded of as or 
ad and salio, signifies to leap upon. 

Encounter, in French rencontre, com¬ 
pounded of en or ni a. d contre, in Latin contra 
against, .signifies to run or come against. 

Attack is the generic, the rest are specific 
terms. To attack is to m.akc an approach in 
order to do some violence to the pcr.son ; to 
assail or assault is to make a sudden and vehe¬ 
ment attack : to encounter is to meet the attack 
of another. One attacks by simply offering 
vioh ncB without necessarily producing an 
effect ; one assails by moans of missile 
weapons , one assaults by direct perso’ial 
violence ; one encounters by opposing violence 
to violence. 

Mon and animals attack or encounter : men 
only, in the literal sense, assail or assault. 
Animals attack each other with the weapons 
nature has bestowed upon them : those who 
revoke a mult’tudo may expect to have their 
ouaes or windows assailed with stones, and 
their persons a.<i.saMiff’d, it is ridicnlou.s to at¬ 
tempt to encounter those who are superior in 
strength and prowess. 

They are all used figuratively. Men attack 
with reproaches or censures ; they assail with 
abuse ; they are assaulted by temptations ; 
they encounter oppo.sition and difficulties. 
A fever attacks ; horrid shrieks assail the oar ; 
dangers are encountered. Tlie reputations of 
men in public life are often wantonly attacked ; 
they are assailed in every direction by the 
murmurs and complaints of the discontented ; 
they often encounter the obstacles which party 
spiiit throws in the way, without reaping any 
solid advantage to themselves. 

The women might possiWy have carried this Gothic 
building higher, had not a famous inouk, Thomas (’on- 
necte by name, attacked it with great zeal and resolution. 
—ADDISON. 

Not truly penitent, but chief to try 

Her husband, how far urg'd his patience bears. 

His virtue or weakness which way to (WsalL—MILTON. 
It is sufficient that you are able to encounter the 
temptations which now assault you: when God sends 
trials he may send strength.—TAYLOK. 


Attack, Assault, Encounter, Onset, 
Charge. 

Attack, Assault, Encounter (v. To 

attack), denote the act of attacking, assaulting, 
encountering. 

Onset signifies a setting on or to, a com¬ 
mencing. 

Charge (v. To accuse) signifies pressing 
upon. 

An attack and assault may be mads upon an 
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unresisting object: encounter, onset, and charge 
require at least two opposing parties. An 
attack may be slight or indirect; an assault 
must alw.ays bo direct and mostly vigorous. 
An attack upon a town need not be attended 
with any injury to the walls or inhabitants ; 
but an assault is commonly conducted so as to 
affect its capture. Attacks aio made by rob¬ 
bers upon the person or property of another ; 
assaults upon the person only. 

An encounter generally re.spects an unfornial 
casual meeting between single individuals: 
onset and charge a regular attack between con¬ 
tending armies ; onset is employed for the 
commencement of the bettlc ; charge for an 
attack from a particular quarter. When knight- 
orrantry wa.s in vogue, encounters were per- 
petu.ally taking place lictw* cu the knights and 
their antagonists, who often existed only in 
the imaginatioii of the combatants : encounters 
were, however, sometimes fierce and bloody, 
when neither pirty would yield to the other 
while ho had the power of resistance. The 
French are said to make impetuous onsets, but 
not to withstand a continued attack with the 
same persevcrani’c and 8ieadine8.s as the Fhig- 
lish. A furious and well-directed charge from 
the cavalry will sometimes decide the fortune 
of the day. 

Tliere is one species of diversion which has not been 
gonerally o<;mlemncd, though it is produced by an utt(v K 
upon those who iiave not voluntarily entered the liftts, 
wno find theiuaelves buffettcHl in the dark and h.ivu 
neither lueiiim of defence, nor possibility of advantage.— 
HAWKESWORTH. 

Wo do not find the meekness of a iamb in a creature so 
armed for battle and assault as tlie lion —ADDISON. 

And Hucli a frown 

Each cast at-th’ other, as wlien two black clouds, 

With heav’n's artillery fraught, corno rattling on 

Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow, 

To Join tlieir dark encounter in mid air.—MILTON. 

Onsets in love seem best like those in war. 

Fierce, resolute, and done with all the force.—TATE 

O my Antonio ! I am all on’ fire; 

Mystml 18 up in arms, ready to charge. 

And bear amidst the foo with conqu ring troops. 

CONGUEVE 

To Attack, V. To impugn. 

To Attain, v. To acquire, attain. 

Attempt, Trial, Endeavour, Essay, 
Effort. 

Attempt, in French atlenter, Latin attenio, 
from at or ad and tento, signifies to try at a 
thing. 

Trial, from try, in French tenter, Hebrew 
tur to stretch, signifies to stretch the power. 

Endeavour, compounded of en and tha 
French devoir to owe, signifies to try according 
to one’s duty. 

Essay, in French essayer, comes probably 
from the German ersuchen, compounded of er 
and suchen to seek, written in old German 
suahhen, and is doubtless connected with 
sehen to see or look after, signifying to aspire 
aftery to look up to. 

Effort, In French effort, from the Latin 
effert, present tense of effero, compounded of 
« or ex and fero, signifies a bringing out or 
calling forth the strength. 

To attempt is to act about a thing with a 
view of affecting it ; to is to set about a 
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thing with a view of seeing the result. An 
attenivt re8i)ects the action with its object; 
a trial is the exorcise of powe?. We always 
act when we attempt; wo use the senses and 
the understanding when we tiy. We attempt 
by trying, but we may try without attempting: 
when a thief nttempta to break into a house 
he first tries the locks and f.ihtcmn^s to see 
where he can most easily gain admittance. 

Men attempt to remove evils ; they try cx- 
periments. Attempts are perpetually mailc by 
quacks, whether in modicino. politics, or 
religion, to recommend some schoino of their 
own to the notice of the public; which are 
often notlring more than trials of skill to see 
who can most effectually impose on the 
ciedulity of mankind. Spirited people make 
attempts ; persevering people make trials / 
jdavera attempt to perform different putts ; 
and try to gain applause. 

An era tea roar is a continued attempt. At¬ 
tempts maybe fruitless; trials may be vain; 
endeavours, though unavailing, may bo well 
meant Many attempts i\.re m.ide which exceed 
the abilities of the attempier . trials ate made 
in matters of siieeulatiou, the results of which 
are uncertain , mdearours are made in the 
iiioml concerns of lifo. I’eople attempt to 
write ])o()ks; they in/ various methods, and 
endearoiir to obtain a livelihood. 

J'^wty is used altogether in a figuiative senso 
for an attempt or endiarour . it is an intellec¬ 
tual ext rtioii. A modest writer a])ologi/,es for 
his feeble cs«a// to contribute to the general 
stock of knowledge and cultivation : hence 
short treutiMCs whicli serve as altemyts to illus¬ 
trate any 1101 lit in morals are t* rmed 
among which arc the finest productions in our 
language from tlie pen of Addison, Steele, and 
their successois. An e^l'ort is to an attempt as 
a means to an end ; it i.s the vciy act of calling 
forth those powers which are employed in an 
attoupt. Ill attempting to make an escape, a 
pci sun is sometimes obliged to make despeiuto 
eO'oris. 

Attempts at imitation expose the imitator t > 
ridicule when nut executed with peculiar ex¬ 
actness. Trials of strength are otten fool¬ 
hardy ; In some cases attended with mis¬ 
chievous consequences to the trier. Honest 
endiKivours to please are to be distinguished 
from idle attempts to catch applause. The 
first essays of youth ought to meet with indul¬ 
gence, in order to afford encouragement to 
ri.sing talents. Great attempts, which require 
extraordinary efforts either of body or mind, 
always meet witli an adequate share of public 
aijplausc. 

A natunil snd nnconstraiiietl behaviour ha« something 
iu it 80 jigreealtlo tliat It, is no wonder to see people 
endeavouring after it. But at the (Mime time it i» *o very 
hard to Int, when it ig not bitrii with tis, that people 
often make themuelves ridiculous iu attempting it.— 
ADDISON. 

To bring It to the trial, will you dare 
Our pipes, our skill, our voices to compare f 

DRYDKN. 

Whether or no (said Socrates on the day of hia execu¬ 
tion) Ood will approve of my actions I know not; but 
this I am sure of, that I have at all times made it niy 
endsavour to please him.—ADDISON. 

I afterwards made several essa^ towards speaking.— 
ADDISON. 

The man of nagaoity bestirs himself to distress bis 
enemy by methods prooahle and reducible to reason : so 
the same reason will fortify his enemy to elude these bis 
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regular efforts ; but your fool projects with such notable 
iiiconsist,eiicy, that no course of thought can evade his 
maLhiuatiouB.—STERLE 

Attempt, Undertaking, Enterprise. 

Attempt (v. To attempt) signifies the thing 
attempted. 

Undertaking*, from undertake, or tako 
in hand, .signifies the thing taken in htind. 

Enterprise, fi'om the French enterpris, 
jiariiciplo of entri jn'endre to undertake, has 
the same original scii.se. 

The idea of something set about to bo com¬ 
pleted is common to all the.se terms. An 
attempt is Ic.ss complicated than an under¬ 
taking: .and that less arduous than an 6’afc’r- 
prtse Attempts aro the common exertions of 
power for olitaining an object: an undertaking 
involves in it many paits and particulars 
which require thought .and judgment: an en¬ 
terprise has more that is hazardous and 
dangerous in it; it requires resolution. At- 
tniipts arc frequently made on tlie lives and 
) roperty of individuals ; undertakings aro 
formed for jirivato purposes; enterprises are 
commenced for some great national ot»ject. 

Nothing can be effected without m.akmg the 
attem/it; atUuipts ava ihirofaro often idle and 
iinsucces'iful, when they are made by person.s 
ef little discretion, who aro eayer to do .some¬ 
thing without kuowiiig how to direct their 
powers: undertakings .arc of a more serious 
nature, and involve a man’s seiious interests ; 
if begun without adequate moans <'f bringing 
them to a conclusion, they too freqnoiitly biiug 
ruin by their failure on those who are con 
cerned in them : enterprises require personal 
sacrifices rather than those of interest; he 
who does nut combine great resolution and 
l>e-rsevorance with considerable Iwidily powers 
will bo ill-fitted to take part in grand enter- 

jinst.s 

The present age has been fruitful in attempts 
to bring premature genius into notice : literary 
niidt ) lak t itgs have of late degenerntod too much 
into mere eomruercial speculations : a state of 
war gives blith to naval and military enterprises : 
a state of peace is most favourable to those of 
a scientific nature. 

Wliy wilt thou rush to cert.ain doath ami rage, 

ill i.ish attempts Iwyoud thy temlei age?—DKVDEN. 

When I hear a Ilian cfuuplaiii of Ins l)f>mg unfortunatB 
in all bis undertukfnga, I slivewdly suspect him for a very 
weak man in his adliirs —ADDISON 

There would ho few enterprises of great labour or 
ba2.ird undertaken, if wo liad not tlio power of magnify- 
ing III** iKlvaiitagoH winch wo persuade ourselves to oxia>ct 
from tliem —JoIINSON 

To Attend, v. To accompany. 

To Attend To, Mind, Regard, Heed, 
Notice. 

Attend, in French oUtrndre, Latin attendo, 
«ompounded of at or ad and tendo to stretch, 
signifies to stretch or bend the mind to a 
thing. 

Mind, from the noun mind, signifies to 
have ill the mind. 

Regrard, in French regarder, compounded 
of re and garder, comes from the Gorman 
wahren to tee or look at, signifying to look 
upon again or with attention. 
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Heed» in German huthen, in all probability 
comes from vito, and the Latin video to see or 
pay attention to. 

Notice, from the Latin notitia knowledge, 
signifies to get the knowledge of or have in 
one’s mind. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an object is 
common to all these terms. As this is the 
characteristic of oMention, attend ib the generic ; 
the rest are specific terms. We attend in mind¬ 
ing, regarding, heeding, and noticing, and also 
in many cases in which these words are not 
employed. To mind is to attend to a thing, so 
that it may not be forgotten to regard is to 
look on a thing as of importance ; to heed is to 
attend to a thing from a principle of caution : 
to notice Is to think on that which strikes the 
senses 

We attend to a speaker when we hoar and 
understand his woids wo mind what is said 
when we bear it in mind ; wu regard wliat is 
said by dwelling and reflecting on it; heed is 
given to whatever awakens a sense of danger ; 
notice is taken of what passes outwardly. 
Children should always atknd when spoken 
to and mind what is said to them ; (hey should 
regard the counsels of thoir parents, so as to 
make them the rule of their conduct, and heed 
their waniings so .as to avoid the evil; they 
should notice what passes before them so as to 
apply it to some useful purpose. It is a part of 
politeness to attend to every minuto circum¬ 
stance which affects the comfort and conveni¬ 
ence of those with whom we associate : men 
who are actuated by any passieju SLldom pay 
any regard to the dictates of conscience nor 
heed tho unfavourable irnpres.sions which their 
conduct makes on others; for iu fact thev 
seldom think what is said of them to bo worth 
thoir notice. 

Convmutlon will uaturallv furnish us with hints which 
we did not attend to, and inake n» enioy other incn,’8 l>nrta 
aud leflexums as well as our own —AODISON. 

Cease to request me, let us vnttd our way. 

Another soiii{ requires another day —DKYDEN. 

The vou'o of reason is iiioro tai be regarded than the 
bent of any present iiu’lination —ADDISON. 

Ah I why was ruin so atti active made, 

Or. why fond in.iu so easily bwtniy’d ? 

Wliy heed we not. while mad we haste along. 


T believe that the knowledge of Drydeu was gleaned 
from Hccideut.al intolhpeiice and various conversation, b/ 
vigilance tliat permitted nothing to pass without notice. 
—JOHNSON. 


To Attend, Wait On. 

Attend {v. To attend to) is horo employed 
in the improper sense for the devotion of the 
person to an object. To Wait dd is tliesame 
as to wait for or expect the wishes of another. 

Attendance i.s ari act of obligation ; waiting 
on, that of choice. A physician attends his 
patient; a member attends ia parliament: one 
gentleman waits an another. We atteiul a per¬ 
son at the time and place appointed ; wo wait 
on those with whom we wlah to speak. Those 
who dance attendance on tho great must expect 
every mortification ; it is wiser therefore only 
to wait on those by whom we can be received 
upon terms of equality. 

Attend and wait on are likewise used for 
being about the person of anyone: to at(e:.dis 


to bej^ conapany or be in readiness to serve; 
to wait on is actually to perform some service. 
A nuree attends a patient m order to afford 
him .assistance as occasion requires ; tho ser¬ 
vant waits on him to perform the menial duties. 
Attendants about the great are always near the 
person ; but men and women in waiting are 
always at call. People of rank and fashion 
h.ave a crowd of attendants : thoso of the 
middle classes have only those who wait on 
them. 

At length her lonl descends upon the plain 

In iKnnp, attended with u iiuiu’roua tram.—DRVDEN. 

One of Pope’s constant demands was of toffee li. th® 
night; and to the woman that waited on iiim in uis 
chamlii'r hewasiery hiirdeiisume ; hut he was careful to 
recomijeuse hei want of sleep.—JOHNSON. 


To Attend, Hearken, Listen. 

Attend, V. To attend to. 

Hearken, in German horchen, is an inten¬ 
sive of hOren to hear. 

Listen probably comes from the German 
lusten to lust after, because listening tsprings 
from an eager desire to hear. 

Attend is a mental action; hearken both cor¬ 
poreal and mental ; listen simply corporeal. 
To attend is to have the mind engaged on-what 
we hear; to hearken and listen are to strive to 
hear. People attend when they are addressed ; 
they hearken to what is said by others ; they 
listen to what passes between others. 

It is always proper to attend, and mostly of 
importance to hearken, but frequently iinnropcr 
to listen. The mind that is occupied with an¬ 
other object cannot attend: we are not dis¬ 
posed to hearken when the thing does not ap¬ 
pear interesting: curiosity often impels to 
listening to what does not concern the Listener, 

Listen is sometimes u.sed figuratively for 
heamng, so as to attend: it is necessary at all 
times to listen to tho dictafos of reason. It Is 
of great importance for a learner to attend to 
the rules that are laid down : it is essential for 
young people in general to hearken to the coun¬ 
sels of their elders ; and to listen to tho ad¬ 
monitions of conscience. 

Hush’d winds the topiuash branches scarcely Inuid, 

As if tliy tuneful song they did attend —DkVDEN. 

What a deluge of lust, and fraud and violence would In 
a little time overflow the whole nation, if these wise 
.idvocates for inon-ility (the freetluukers) were uuiveraalljr 
fwarkened to —BEKK.ELKV. 

While CfliaoB hush’d stands liitening to the noise, 

And wonders at coafusiou not his own.—DENNIS. 


Attention, Application, Study. 

These terms Indicate a direction of tho 
thoughts to an object, but differing in the 
degree of steadiness aud force. 

Attention (v To attend to) marks tho 
simple beudmg of the mind. 

Application (v. To address) marks an en¬ 
velopment or engagement of tho powers; % 
bringing them into a state of close contact. 

Study, from the Latin studeo to desire 
eagerly, marks a degree of application that 
arises from a strong desire of attaining the 
object. 

Attention is the first requisite for making a 
progress in the iicquirement of knowledge ; it 
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ATTENTIVE. 


may be given iu various degrees, and it re¬ 
wards according to the proportion in which it 
Is given ; a divided attention is however more 
hurtful than otherwise ; it retards the pnjgress 
of the learner while it injures his mind by im¬ 
proper exercise. Application is requisite for 
the attainment of perfection in any pursuit; 
it cannot be partial or variable, like attention : 
it must be the coustiiut exercise of power or 
the regular and uniform use of means for the 
attainment of an cud ; youth is the period for 
application, when the powers of body and mind 
are in full vigour ; no degree of it in after life 
will supply its deficiency in younger years. 
Study is that species of application which is 
moat purely intellectual in its nature; it is 
the exercise of the mind for itself and in itself, 
its native effort to arrive at matmity ; it em¬ 
braces both attention and application. The 
student attends to all he hears and sees; applies 
what he has learnt to the acquirement of what 
ho wishes to loam, and digests the whole by 
tiie exercise of reflexion : as nothing is tho¬ 
roughly understood or properly reduced to 
pra dice without study, the professional man 
must choose this road iu order to reach the 
summit of excellence. 

TIioro whom Borrow incapacitates to enjoy the pleaflures 
of confeniplatiou, may properly apply to sticli diversioiiB, 
proMded they are innocent, aa lay strong hold on the 
attention.—J OHNSON. 

I could heartily wish there waa the same application 
and endoavours to cultivate and improve our cliiirvh 
niuBic a« have been lately Ixistowotl ujion that of the 
st/ige —ADDISON. 

Other things may l>e Bcizcd with might, or purcliased 
with money, but knowledge is to be gamed only with 
liudy —JOHNSON. 

Attention, v, ikcd. 


Attentive, Careful. 

Attentive, marks a readiness to attend 

{v. To attend to). 

Careful signifies full of care(v. Care, solici¬ 
tude). 

Those epithets denote a fixedness of mind : 
we are attentive in order to understand and im¬ 
prove ; we are careful to avoid mistakes. An 
attentive schelar profits by what is told him in 
learning his task; a earful scholar performs 
his exercises correctly. 

Attention respects matters of judgment; 
care relates to mechanical action : wo listen 
attentively; we read or write carefully. A 
servant must bo attentive to the orders tli it are 
given him, and careful not to injure his 
master’s property. A translator must bo 
attentive; a transcriber earful. A tradesman 
ought to be attentive to the wishes of his 
customers, and earful in keeping his account.^. 

The use of the passions is to stir up the soul, to awaken 
the uiiderstandiiig, and to make tne whole luaii iiioio 
vigorous and attentive lii the prouecutiou of his desigus — 
ADDISON. 

We should ho as careful of our words as our actions, and 
as far from stH>aklng as doing ill.—STEKLE. 

Attire, v. Apparel. 

Attitude, V. Action, gtsturt. 


To Attract, Allure, Invite, Engage. 

Attract, In Latin attractum, pirticiple of 
attraho, compounded of at or ad and traJio, 
signifies to draw towards. 

Allure, V. 'To allure 

Invite, in French inriter, Latin invito, 
compounded of in privative and vito to avoid, 
signifies the contrary of avoiding, that is, to 
seek or ask. 

Engragre, compounded of en or in and the 
Preiicli gage a pledge, signifies to bind as by 
a pledge. 

That is attractive which draws the thoughts 
towards itself; that is allunng which awakens 
desire; that is inviting which offers persua¬ 
sion ; that is engaging which takes possession 
of the mind. The attention is oXiracted ; the 
.sense's .are allured; the understanding is in¬ 
vited : the wluilo mind is engaged. A particu¬ 
lar sound attracts the ear; the prospect of 
gratification allures ; we are invited by the ad¬ 
vantages which offer; we are engaged by those 
which already .aceme. 

The person of a female is attractive ; female 
beauty involuntarily draws all eyes towards it¬ 
self . it awakens admiration : the pleasures of 
society are alluring; they create in the re¬ 
ceiver an eager desire for still farther enjoy¬ 
ment ; but when too eagerly purMied they 
vanish in the pursuit, and leave the mind a 
prey to listless uneasiness: fine weather is 
inviting: it seems to persuade the reluetant 
to partake of Its refreshments : the manners 
of a person are engaging; they not only occupy 
the attention, but they lay hold of the affec¬ 
tions. 

At, this ttrne of universal »iigration. when almost every 
one cousnler.ible enough to attract regard b.is retired into 
the couiitiy, I lia\o often been tempted to iiKpiiie wlott 
hapiniieHH Is to bo gained by tins stated secession.— 
JOHNSON. 

Henoca has attempted not only to paeify us in misfor¬ 
tune. but .almost to txllnre us to it by rei'rescntiiig it as 
necesxarv to tlie iileasiires of the iniiid He invitci his 
pupil to c.ilaimty as the Hvreiis the passeugeis to 

their eoasts, by promising that h« shall rotmn with 
increase of knowledge —JOHNSON. 

The present, whatever it be, seldom engages our atten¬ 
tion HO nmoli as what is to come.—BhAIR. 


Attractions, Allurements. Charms. 

Attraction (f. To attract) signifies tho 
thing that attracts. 

Allurement (p. To allure) signifies the 
thing tJuit allures. 

Charm, from the Latin carmen a verse, 
signifies wnatever acts by an irresistible in¬ 
fluence, like poetry. 

^ Besides tho synonymous idea which dis 
tinguishes these woros, they are rom.arkHble 
for tho common property of being used only 
iu the plural when denoting the thing that 
attracts, allures, and charms, as apjilied to 
female endowments, or tho Influence of per¬ 
son on tho heart; it seems tliat in attractions 
there is somrtldng natural ; in allurements 
something artificial ; iu channs something 
moral and intellectual. 

Attractions lead or draw ; allurements win or 
entice; charms seduce or captivate. The 

• Vide Abb 4 Girard and Roulwudi "Attnilts. amwi, 
QharmM,” 
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human heart is always exposed to the power 
of female attractions : it is guarded with diffi¬ 
culty against the allurements of a coquette ; it 
is incapable of resisting the united charms of 
body and mind. 

Females are indebted for their attractions 
and charms to a happy conformation of featu'os 
and figure ; but they fcometimes borrow their 
allurements from their toilet. Attractions con- 
s st of those ordinary graces which nature 
bestows on women with more or less liber¬ 
ality ; they are the common property of the 
sex: allurements, of those cultivated graces 
formed by the aid of a faithful looking glass 
and the skilful hand of one anxious to })lea8e : 
charms, of those singular graces of nature 
which are granted as a rare and precious gift; 
they are the peculiar property of the imiivi- 
dufU possessor. 

Defects unexpectedly discovered tend to the 
diminution of at t radio ns ; allurements vanish 
when their artifice is oiscovercrl ; chamns lose 
their effect when time or habit have rendeicd 
them toofiimiliar, so tr.in.situry is the inlluonce 
of mote jiersoii. a.-sail the heart I 

and awaken the tender passion; allurements j 
seive to comiilete the coiaim st, which will | 
liowcver be but of sho’t duration if there be i 
not more solid though less brilliant charms to 
Biib.stitute affection in the iilacc of passion. 

When .applied, as th<>Ro terms may bo, to 
other objects beside the personal endowments 
of the female sex, attractions and charms ex¬ 
press whatever is very ann.ible m themselves; 
allurements on the contrary whatever Is hate¬ 
ful and congenial to the baser propensitic.s 
of human nature. A com tesan who was nev^ r 
possessed of charms, and has lost all personal 
oltuictions, may by the allmcounts of dress 
ai d manners, aided by a tho\ia «nd meretricious 
nits, st’ll retain the wretched powtr of doing 
inc.alculable mischief. 

An atliaction &|)rings from something re¬ 
markable and striking ; it lies in the exterior 
aspect, and awakens an interest towards it¬ 
self: a churn acts by a secret, all-powortnl. 
and iri esistible impulse on the .soul; It sja ings 
from an acctirdance of the object ■with tlio 
affections of the heart; it takes hold of the 
imagination, and awakens an cnthu''ia.Mm 
peculiar to itself; an allurement acts on the 
senses; it flatters the pa.ssions; ii eusl.ivc.s 
the imagina' ion. A musical society h is attrac¬ 
tions for one who is rmrsically inchned ; for 
music has charms to soothe the troubled soul : 
fashionable society has too many allurements 
for youth, which are not ea.sily withstood 

The music, the eloquence of the preacher, or 
the crowds of hc.arers, are attractions for the 
occ.'isional attendant.s at a place of worship : 
the society of cultivated persons, who.so 
character and manneis have been attempered 
by tlie benign influence of Cliristianity, 
possess peculiar charms for those who have a 
congeniality of disposition ; the present lax 
and undisciplined age Is however but ill- 
fitted for the formation of such society, or the 
susceptibility of such charms ; people arc now 
more prone to yield to the allurements of 
pleasure and licentious gratification in their 
social intercourse A military life has powerful 
attractions for adventurous minds ; glory has 
irresiitible charms for the ambitious; the al- 
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lurements of wealth predominate in the minds 
of the great bulk of mankind. 

This cestuM was h fine p.Tj*ty-co1oured girdle, which, as 
Homer teHs us, luul all the attractions of tlie sex wrought 
into It,—AumsoN, 

How Justly do I fall a sjicrlflce to sloth and luxury In 
the iklace where I first yielded to those allurementu which 
seduced me to deviate ironi teiui)eiuiice uud niiioccuce — 
Johnson, 

Juiio made a visit to 'Vemis the deity who presides over 
love, and tnigged of her as a partitiilar favour tliat slie 
would lend foi a while those charms willi whuh she sub¬ 
dued the hearts of gods and moo.—ADDI.SON, 

To Attribute, v. To ascribe. 

Attribute, V. Quality. 

Avail, Use, Service. 

Avail, compounded of a or ad, and the 
French valoir, l^atin valeo, to bo strong, that 
i.-^, to be strong for a purpose. 

Use, in Lai in usus, participle of utov to use, 
signifies the cijiacity to be used. 

Service, in Frcncli service, Jaitin sci'vilim, 
from servio, signifies the pioperty or act of 
serving. 

Tliesc terms arc, properly sjicaking, epithets 
applied to things to ch.aracteriso their fitness 
fin being employed to advantage. Words arc 
of no avail when they do not influence the 
por^-ou addressed; endeavours arc of no vse 
which do not effect flic thing inoposed ; people 
arc of IK) service who do not contribute their 
>oriioa of asbiistance. When entrcatich are 
ound to bo of no aiCiil, females somc'imes 
try the force of tears: prudence forbids us to 
destroy anything that can be turned to a vse : 
economy enjoins that we should not throw 
aside a thing so long as it is fit for service 

The intercession of a friend may be available 
to avert the rescutment of one who is offonded : 
useful lessons of experionee may be drawn from 
all tlio events of life : whatever is of the best 
qua’ity will bo found most serviceable. 

What does it avail, thoiK^h SeiioiM had taught .aa giaxi 
morality :v8 Chnat himself from tho mount—C'UMUER- 
l.AM) 

A lURii with great taleiita, but volil of dlHcretion, Is liko 
F’oljjihemus m tlie fable strong .iiid )>liml, endued with 
an inesiBtibla force, which for want of eight is of no use 
to hnn —ADDISON. 

The Greeks lu tlie heroic age seem to have been un- 
RCunainted with the use of iron, tho moat serviceable of 
all the metals —RoBHtTSON. 

To Avail, V. To signify. 


Avaricious, Miserly, Parsimonious, 
Niggardly. 

Avaricious, from the Latin aveo to desire, 
signifies in general longing for, but by distinc¬ 
tion longing for money. 

Miserly signifies like a miser or miserable 
man, for none are so miserable as the lovers of 
money. 

Parsimonious, from the Latin pairo to 
spare or save, signifies literally saving. 

Nigrs'ardly ia a frequentative of nigh or 
close, signifies very nigh. 

The avaricious man and the miser are od« 
and the same character, with this exception, 
that the miser carries his passion for money to 
a still greater excess, An avaricigus man shows 
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his love of money la his ordinary dealings; but 
the mi)ier lives upon it, and suffers every de¬ 
privation rather than part with it. An avari¬ 
cious man may sometimes be indulgent to him¬ 
self, and generous to others; the miser is dead 
to everything but the treasure which he has 
amasse<l 

Parsimonious and niggardly are the subordi¬ 
nate characteristics of avarice. The avaricious 
man indulges his passion for money by jxirsi- 
mony, that is, by saving out of himself, or by 
niggardly ways in his dealings with others, 
lie wbo spends a farthing on himself, whore 
others with the Siime means spend a shilling, 
does it from parsimony: ho who looks to every 
farthing in the bargains he makes, gets the 
name of a niggard. A mrtcd sometimes clokes 
itself under the name of prudence: it is, as 
Goldsmith says, often the only virtue which is 
left a man at the age of seventy-two. Tho 
miser is his own greatest enemy, and no man’s 
friend; his ill-gotten wealth is generally a 
curse to him by whom it is inherited. A 
man is sometimes rendered parsimonious by 
cireumshinces; he who first saves from neces¬ 
sity but too often ends with saving from in¬ 
clination The niggard is an object of con¬ 
tempt, and sometimes hatred; every one fears 
to lose by a man who strives to gain from all. 

Though the appreheuslona of the aged may Justify a 
cautious frugality, they can by no means excuse a sordid 
avarice —BLAIR 

As some lone miter visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts It o’er; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 

Yet still he siglis, for hoards are wanting still; 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 

Pleas'd with each bliss tlial fleav’ji to man supplies. 
Yot oft a sigh prevails and sorrows fall. 

To see the hoard of huiuau bliss so suiall. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Armstrong died in September, 1779, and to tho surprise 
of Ills friends left a considerable sum of money, saved by 
gn^t partimony owi of a very moderate lucoine.—JoHN- 

1 have beard Dodsley.by whom Akenside’s "/’feewure* 
Hf the Imagination " was pulilisbed, relate, that wlieii 
tlie CO ly was offered him, he carried tlie work to Pope, 
who, having looked into it, advised biiu not to make a 
niggardly uITcr, for this was no every day writer.— 
JUUNSON. 

Avaricious, V. Covetous. 

Audacity, Efflrontery, Hardihood or 
Hardiness, Boldness. 

Audacity, from audacious, in French 
audacieux, Ijatin audax, from audeo to dare, 
Bignifies literally tho quality of daring. 

Effrontery, compounded of ef, en, or in, 
andfrons, a face, signihes tho standing face to 
face. 

Hardihood or Hardiness, from hardy 
or hard, signifies a capacity to endure or stand 
the brunt of difficulties, opposition, or shame. 

Boldness, from bold, in baxon bald, is In 
all probability changed from bald, that is, un¬ 
covered, open-fronted, without disguise, which 
are the characteristics of boldness. 

The idea of disregarding what others regard 
is common to all these terms. Audacity ex¬ 
presses more than effrontery: the first has 
something of vehemence or defiance in it; 
the latter that of cool unconcern ; hardihood 
exprossoi less than boldness; the first has 
sjore of etermination, and the second more 


of spirit and enterprise. Audacity and. effronr- 
teryarQ always taken In a bad sense ; hardihood 
in an indifferent, if not a bad sense; boldness in 
a good, bad, or indifferent sense. 

* Audacity marks haughtiness and temerity: 
effrontei'y the want of all modesty, a total 
shamelessness; hardihood indicates a firm re¬ 
solution to meet consequences; boldness a spirit 
and courage to commence action. An audacious 
man speaks wirh a lofty tone, without respect 
and without reflection ; his haughty demeanour 
makes him forgot what is duo to his superiors. 
Effrontery discoveis itself by an insolent air; a 
totiil unconcern for the opinions of those pre¬ 
sent, and a disregard of tho forra.s of civil 
Society. A hardy man speaks with a resolute 
tone, which seems to brave the uimost evil 
that can result from what he says. A bold man 
speaks without reserve, undaunted by the 
quality, rank, or haughtiness of those whom 
he addresses. 

It requires audacity to assort false claims, or 
vindicate a lawless conduct in the presence of 
accusers and judges; it requires effrontery to 
ask a favour of the man whom one has basely 
injured, or to assume a placid in concerned air 
in tho presence of those by whom one has oeen 
convicted of flagmnt atrocities ; it requires 
hardihood to assert as a positive fact wliat is 
dubious or suspected to be false ; it requires 
boldne,ss to maintain the truth iti spite of every 
danger with which one is threatened. 

Audacity makes a man to be hated; but it is 
not always such a base metal in the estimation 
of tho world as it ought to bo ; it frequently 
passes current for boldness vrlnen it is practised 
with success. Effrontery makes a man de¬ 
spised ; it is of too mean and vulgar a stamp 
to meet with general sanction: it is odious to 
all but those by whom it is practised, as it 
seems to run counter to every principle and 
feeling of common honesty. Hardihood is a 
die on which a man stakes his character for 
veracity ; it serves the purpose of disputants, 
and frequently brings a man through difficul¬ 
ties which, wirh more deliberation and caution, 
might have proved his ruin. Boldness makes 
a man universally re.spected though not al¬ 
ways beloved: a bold man i.s a particular 
favourite with tho fair sex, with whom timi¬ 
dity passe.s for folly, and boldness of course for 
great talent. 

Audacity is the characteristic of rebels^ 
ejp routery that of villains; hai dihood is ser¬ 
viceable to gentlemen of tho bar; boldness is 
indispensable in every great undertaking. 

Ah kuuwledKe without Justice ou^cht to be called cunning 
rnttioi than wisdom, Boamiinl prepared to meet danger, 
if excited by Its own eageriicsH and not the public good, 
do-serves the name of audacity rather than of fortitude.— 
STEELE. 

I could never forliear to wish that while vice is every 
day inultipiymg BOduceiiientH, and stalking forth with 
more hanieued effrontery, virtue would not withdraw the 
iuffuence of her presence.—JOHNSON. 

I do not find any one so hardy at present as to deny 
that tiieio are very great adv.antageB in the eujoyuieut of 
a plentiful fortune.—BUDOKLL. 

A bold tongue and a feeblo arm are tlie qualiffcations of 
Drauces in Virgil.—ADDlsON. 

Bold in the council board, 

But cautious in the ffeiU, he shuun’d the sword. 

Dkydkn. 

• yide Girard; " Ilardiesse, audace, eflronterl#," 
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To Avenge, Revenge, Vindicate. 

Avenge, Revenge, and Vindicate, all 
Bpririjf frt)m the same source, namely, the Latin 
vindu’o, the Greek ei^iKtu), comjwunded of cy 
in and SiKrj justice, signifying to pronounce jus¬ 
tice or put justice in force. 

The idea common to these terms is that of 
taking up some one’s cu’se. 

To avenge is to punish in behalf of another ; 
to revenge is to jmnish for one's self ; to vindi¬ 
cate 18 to defend another. 

The wrongs of a person are avenged or re¬ 
venged ; his rif?hts arc vindicated. 

The act of avenging, rhongh attended with 
the infliction of pain, is oftentimes an act of 
humanity, and always an act of justice; 
none are the suffei-era hut such as merit it 
for their oppiession; whilst those are bene¬ 
fited who are dependant, for support. tliih is 
the act of God himself, who :il\v:iy.s avengi-'i the 
oppressed who look up to him for 8 U}>pi)rt ; 
and it ought to be the .act of all his creatures, 
who are invo.sted with the power of puni.sliing 
«»flfendcrs and protecting the helidcss. Reirnge 
/a the basest of all actions, and the spirit of 
revenge the most diametrically opposed to the 
Christian princiiAes of forgiving iniurics, and 
returning good for evil; it is gratified only with 
inflicting pain without any prospect of .advan¬ 
tage, Vindication is an act of gcnero.sity and 
humanity ; it is the production of good with¬ 
out the infliction of pain; the claims of the 
widow and orphan c.ill for vindication from 
tliose who have the time, talent, or ability, 
to take their cause into their own hands: 
England can boast of many noble vindicators 
of the rights of humanity, not excepting those 
which concern the brute creation. 

Tho flay shall cottk ^, that groat avenginij «1ay, 

When Troy’s proud glories in tho dust shall lay, 

bop#!. 

By a continued sprios of loosp, though apparently trivial 
ipratifications, the heart is oflen as thoioughlv ct/rrujifed, 
as by the < oiiiimssiou of any one of those enormous crmieH 
•which spring from great ambition, or gieat revenge — 
BLAIR. 

Injured or oppress’d by the world, tho good man 
looks up to a Judge who will tundicafe his cause.— 
BLAIR. 

To Aver, V. To asseverate. 

Averse, V. Adverse, 

Averse, Unwilling, Backward, 
Loath, Reluctant. 

Averse, In Latin avei-sus, participle of 
avevto, compounded of verto to turn, and a 
from, signifies the state of having the mind 
turned from a thing. 

XJnwillinff literally signifies not willing. 

Backwara signifies having tho will in a 
lack ward direction. 

Loath, from to loath, denotes the quality 
of loathing. 

Reluctant, from the Latin re and lucto to 
stiuggle, signifies struggling with the will 
against a thing. 

Averse is iKisitive, it marks an actual senti¬ 
ment of dlsUko; unwilling is negative, it 
mar^ tho absence of the will ; backward is a 
aontiment betwixt the two, it marks a leaning 
of the will against a thing; loath and re¬ 


luctant mark strong feelings of aversion. 
Aversion is an habitual sentiment; unwilling¬ 
ness and backwardness are mostly occasional ; 
loath and reluctant always occasional. 

Aversion must be conquered; umvillingness 
must be removed ; backwardness must be 
counteracted, or urged forward ; loathing and 
must be overpowered. One who is 
averse to study will never have recourse to 
books ; but a child may be unwilling or back¬ 
ward to attend to bis lessons from partial 
motives, which the authority of the parent or 
master may correct; he who is loath to receive 
instruction will always remain ignorant ; lie 
who 18 reluctant in doing his duty will always 
do it as a task. 

A miser is o verse to nothing so much as to 
paiting with his money : he is even unwilling 
to provide himself with necessaries, but ho 
i.s not backward in disposing of his money 
when ho has the x>tospect of getting more ; 
friends are loath to part who have had many 
yeai s’ enjoyment in each other’s society ; wo 
are reluctant in giving un|)loa‘<Hnt advice. 
Lazy peoide arc averse to labour: those who 
are not paid are unwilling to work ; and those 
•who are paid less than others are backward in 
giving their services; every one is loath to 
give up a favourite pursuit, and when com¬ 
pelled to it by circiimbtuncea they do it wiih 
reluctance. 

Of all the race of animals, alone. 

The beoB have coimnon cities of their own ; 

Bnt (wh.it’h more strunye) their imxU'st appetitoe, 
Averse from Vomis, fly the nuptial nti-i. — 1 )RVI>EN'. 

• I part with thee, 

As wretches that are doubtful of hereafter 
Fart with their In os, unwillnai, loath, and fearful, 

And tieinbliugat futurity —ROWK. 

All men, even the most deprav od, are subject more or 
less to coiiipunctiona of conscience , hut backward at the 
•,'uue tune to resign the gains of dishonesty, or the plo.i* 
sores of Vico —BLAIR 

E’en thus two fnendn condornn’d 

Knihiace, and kiss, and take ten thous-and leaves, 

Loather a bundled times to ]iait than die 

81fAK.SrEARE. 

From better h.ahitations spum’d, 

ItelHCtant dost tliou ro\e, 

Or gnevo foi friendship nnreturn’d. 

Or unregarded love?—GOLDSMITH. 


Aversion, Antipathy, Dislike, 
Hatred, Repugnance. 

Aversion denotes the quality' of being 
avcTHO (v. Averse). 

Antipathy, in French antipathic, Latin 
aniipat/na, Greek avrinadeia, compounded of 
avT' against, and Tra^tia feeling, signifies a fool¬ 
ing against. 

Dislike, compounded of tho privative dis 
and like, signifies not to like or be attached to. 

Hatred, in German hass, is sup^ioHcd by 
Adoluiig to be connected with heiss hot, signi¬ 
fying heat of temper. 

Rep'Ug’nance, in French repugnance, Latin 
repugnantia and repugno, comiiounded of re 
and pugno, signifies the resistance of the feel¬ 
ings to an object. 

Aversion is in its most general sense the 
generic term to these and many other similar 
expressions, in which case it is opposed, to 
attachment: the former denoting an aliena¬ 
tion of the mind from an object; the latter ft 
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knitting or binding of the mind to objects: it 
has, however, more commonly a partial ac¬ 
ceptation, in which it is justly comparable 
with the above words. Aversionund antipathi/ 
apply nioic properly to things ; dislike and 
hatred to persons ; repugnance to actions, that 
18, such actious as one is called upon to per¬ 
form. 

Aversion and antipathy seem to bo less de¬ 
pendent on the will, and to have their origin 
in the temnerament or natural taste, particu¬ 
larly the latter, which springs from causes 
that are not always visible; it lies in the 
physical organization. Antipathy is in fact a 
natural aversion opposed to sym^jathy ; dtslike 
and hatred are on the contrary voluntary, and 
seem to have their root in the angry passions 
of the heart; the former is loss deep-rooted 
than the latter, and is commonly awakened by 
slighter causes repugnance is not an habitual 
and lasting sentiment, like the ro.st; it is a 
transitory but strong dislike to what one is 
obliged to do. 

An unfitness in the temper to harmonize 
with an object proiuces aversion: acoutrariety 
in the nature of particulai ixi sons and things 
occasions antipathies, although some pretend 
thit there are no such mysterious incongrui¬ 
ties in nature, and that all antipathus are but 
aversions early engendered by the mfluenco of 
fear and the workings of imagination ; but 
under this supposition we are still at a loss to 
account for those singular effects of fear and 
Imagination in some person-s which do not 
discover themselves in others : a difference 
in the character, habits, and manners, pro¬ 
duces dislike; injuries, quarrels, or more 
commonly the influence of malignant passions, 
occasion hatred, a contrariety to ones moiul 
flense, or one’s humours, awakens repugnance. 

People of a quiet temper have an areision to 
disputing or argumentation ; those of a gloomy 
temper have an aversion to society : antipa¬ 
thies mostly discover them.solvcs in early life, 
and as soon as the object comes within the 
view of the person affected : men of diffeient 
sentiments in religion or politics, if not of 
amiable temper, aie apt to contract dislikes to 
each other by frequent irritation in discourse : 
when men of malignant tempers come in 
collision, nothing but a deadly hatred can 
ensue from their repeated and comjrlicated 
aggressions towards each other : any one who 
is under the influence of a misplaced pride is 
apt to feel a repugnance to acknowlcdgo him¬ 
self in an error. 

Aversions produce an anxious desire for the 
removal of the object disliked: anltpalhies 
produce the most viideiit physical revulsion of 
the frame, and vehement recoiling from the 
object; persons have not nnfrequeiitly been 
known to faint away at the sight of insects 
for whom this antipathy has been conceived ; 
dislikes too olten betray themselves by distant 
and uncourteous behaviour. hatred assumes 
every form which is black and horrid : repug¬ 
nance does not make its appearance until 
called forth by the necessity of the occasion. 

Aversions will never be so strong in a well 
regulated mind, that they cannot be overcome 
when their cause is removed, or they are 
found to be ill-grounded ; sometimes they lie 
In a vicious temperament formed by nature or 


habit, in which case they will not easily be 
destroyed; a slothful man will find a difficulty 
in overcoming Ilia aversion to labour, or an idle 
man his aversion to steady application. Anti¬ 
pathies may be iudulged or resisted : people 
of iiritablo temperaments, particularly fe¬ 
males, arc liable to them in the mo^t violent 
degree ; but those who are fully persuaded of 
their fallacy may do much by the force of con¬ 
viction to diminish their violence. Dislikes 
are often groundless, or have their origin in 
trifles, owing to the influence of caprice or 
humour : people of sense will bo ashamed of 
them, and the true Christian will stifle them 
in their birth, lest they grow into the formid¬ 
able passion of hatred, which strikes at the 
root of all peace ; which Is a mental poison 
that infuses its venom into all the sinuosities 
of the lieart, and pollutes the sources of human 
affection. Mepugnance. ought always to bo re¬ 
sisted whenever it prevents us from doing 
what either reason, honour, or duty require. 

Aversions are ajiplicable to animal.s .is well 
lis men : dogs have a jiarticnl.ir aversion to 
beggars, mo.st probably irom their suepicious 
appearance ; in certain cases likewise wo may 
spo.ik of their (fn/iyKdAms, as in the nistauco 
ot the dog and the cat: according to the 
schoolmen there existed also antipathies be¬ 
tween certain plants and vegetables; but 
these arc not boinc out by facts sufficiently 
strong to warrant a belief t>f their existence. 
Dislike and hatred are sometimes applied to 
things, but in a sense, less exceptionable than 
in the formei case . dislike does not exiircss so 
much as aversion, and aversion not so much a.s 
hatred : wo ought to have a hatred for vice and 
sin, an aversion to gossiiDping and idle talking, 
and a dislike to the frivolities of fashionable 
life. 

I cannot forbear mentionlijp a tribe of egutlsta, for 
whom 1 liave always iinti a mortal uveimon, 1 tue.iii tliu 
authors of memoirs who are ne\er meiitioiieil lU any 
works hut then own —ADUISON. 

There is one species of terroi which those who are im- 
wilhi.g to hiilh’r tile reproio li of io\^anlue l(a\e wisely 
distillled with the iiaiiit ot nntipnthy A man has indeed 
no dread of h.irm fioin an iiihcct, or a worm, but his 
antipathy luiiis him pale whenever tlicy ajipio.irh him.— 
JOHNSON 

Every man whom business or curiosity has thrown 
at large into the world will recollect m.aliy insUiices 
of foiulnesB and dixliki’, which h,i\e forced (liouihrlves 
upon him withc/ut the intervention of his judgment.— 
JOHNSON. 

One punishment that attends the lying and deceitful 
liersou IS the hatred of all tliose whom he either has, or 
would have deceived. I do not say that a Christian can 
lawfully hate any one, and yet 1 alhrm that some may 
very worthily deserve to t)e Jiated —SOUTH. 

In this dileniiim An.stophanes conquered hia repujj- 
nance, and determinetl ui«)U inesenting himself on the 
stage for Uic first tune In his life —C'UMUKKLAND. 

Augrmentation, v. increase. 

To Augur, Presage, Forebode, 
Betoken, Portend. 

Augrur, in French angurrv, Tiatin augu- 
rium, comes from avis a bird, as an augury, 
was originally, and at all timc.s, principally 
drawn fro-a the song, the flight, or other 
actions of birds. 

Presafire, in French prhage, from tb<^ 
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AVIDITY. 

Latin 'prcc and sagio to be instinctively wise, 
signifies to bo thus wise about what is to 
come. 

Forebode is commanded of fore and the 
Sa.\;oa hodian to (ieclare, signifying to pro¬ 
nounce on futurity. 

Betoken signifies to serve as a token. 

Portend, in Latin 'portmdo, compounded 
of por for pro and tendo, signifies to set or 
show forth. 

Augar siguifios either to serve or make use 
of as an auf/wry ; to forebode, and preaage iB to 
form a conclusion in one’s own mind : to be¬ 
token or portend is to serve as a sign. Persons 
or things nugar; persons only forebode or 
presage; things only betoken or portend Augur¬ 
ing is a calculation of some future event, in 
which the imagination seems to be as much 
concerned as the understanding : 2>f'esagmg 
is rather a conclusion or dedu‘tion of 
what may bo from what is ; It lies in the 
understanding more than in the imagination ; 
foreboding lies altogether in tho imagination. 
Thing.s are said to betoken, which present 
natural signs ; those are said to portend, 
which present eximordinary or supernatural 
signs. 

It augurs ill for tlie prosperity of a coun¬ 
try or a state when its wealth has increased so 
a.s to take away tho ordinary stimulus to 
industry, and to iutt oduco an inordinate love 
of pleasure. We presage tho future greatness 
of a man from the indications which he gives 
of possessing an elevated character. A dis¬ 
tempered mind is apt to forebode every ill from 
the most trivial circumstances. We see with 
pleasure those actions in a child which betoken 
an ingenui >us i etnper ; a mai iner sees with pain 
the darkiitss of the sky winch portends a 
storm: the moralist augurs no goo I to tho 
morals of a nation from the lax discipline 
which prevails in tho erlucation of youth ; he 
presages the loss ot independence to the minds 
of men in whom profier principles of subordin¬ 
ation have not been early engendered. Men 
sometimes forebode the misfortunes which 
happen to them, but they of tenor forebode evils 
which never come. 

There Is .always an aw^wrw to l>e taken of what a peace 
la likely to he, troni the preliminary atepa that are made 
to bring it about.—BUUKK. 

An (million has been long conceived, that quickness of 
invention, accuracy of Judgment, or extent of knowledge, 
appearing before tbe naual time, presage a short life — 
Johnson. 

Wliat conscience/or«6cafe«, revelation verifies assuring 
us that a day is ajqxnnted when God will render to ©very 
man according to his works —BLAJK. 

Skill'd in the wing'd inhabitants of the air, 

Wliat auspices their notes and flights declare 1 
O 1 say—for all religious rites portend 
A happy coyage anil a prosp’rous eud.—DRYDEN. 

All more than common menaces an ©xid; 

A bijire betoken* brevity of life. 

As if bright embers should emit a flame.—YOUNG. 

Augrust, V. Magisterial. 

Avidity, Greediness, Eagerness, 

Are epithets expressive of a strong desire. 

Avidity, in Latin aviditas, from aveo W 
desire, expresses very strong desire. 

Greediness, from the German gierig, and 
beyehren to desire, signifies the same. 


AVOID. 

Eagremess, from eager, and the Latin ac#r 
sharp, signifies acuteness of fooling. 

Avidity is in mental desires what greediness 
is in animal appetites : eagerness is not so ve¬ 
hement, but more impatient than avidity or 
greediness. Avidity and greediness respect 
simply tho desire of possessing ; eagei'ness the 
general desire of attaining an object. An op¬ 
portunity is seized with avidity: the miser 
grasps at money with greediness: or tho 
glutton devours with greediness: a person 
runs with eagerness in order to get to the place 
of destination : a soldier fights with eagerness 
in order to conquer : a lover looks with eager 
impatience for a letter from the object of his 
affection. 

Aridity is employed in an adverbial form to 
qualify an action; we seize with aviUiti/; 
greediness marks tho abstract quality or habit 
of the mind ; gree<liness is the characteristic of 
low and brutal minds : eagerness denotes the 
transitory state of feeling; a person discovers 
his eagerness in his looks. 

I have hejird that Addison’s avidity did not satisfy 
itsidf with the air of renown, but that with great ecutw 
nes* he laid hold on his proportion of the profits.— 
Johnson. 

Bid tlio sea listen, when tho greedy merchant 
To gorge Its lavenons jaws, hurls all lus wealth, 

And Htands himself uixm tho splitting deck 
For tho last plunge —LKE. 

Avocation, v. Business, occupation. 

To Avoid, Eschew, Shun, Elude. 

Avoid, in French eviter, Latin evito, com¬ 
pounded of e and vito, probably from viduus 
void, signifies to make one's seif void or free 
from a thing. 

Eschew and Shun both come from tho 
German sclieuen, Swedish sky, when it sig¬ 
nifies to fly. 

Elude, In French eluder, Latin eludo, com¬ 
pounded of c and ludo, signifies to got one s 
self out of a thing by a trick. 

Avoid is both generic and specific ; we avoid 
in eschewing or shunning, or we avoid without 
eschewing or shunning. Various contrivances 
are requisite for avoiding; eschewing and 
shunning consist only of going out of the 
way, of not coming in contact; eluding, as its 
derivation denotes, has more of artifice in it 
than any of the former. We avoid a trouble¬ 
some visitor under real or feigned pretences 
of ill-health, prior engagement, and the like ; 
we escktio evil company by not going into any 
but what wo know to be good : we shun tho 
sight of an offensive object by turning into 
another road ; we elude a punishment by get¬ 
ting out of the way of those who have the 
po A er of inflicting it. 

Prudence enables us to avtnd many of the 
evils to which we are daily exposed : nothing 
but a fixed principle of religion can enable a 
man to eschew tbe temptations to evil which 
lie in his path; fear will lead us to shun a 
madman, whom it is not in our power to bind; 
a want of all principle loads a man to elude 
his creditors whom he wishes to defraud. 

The best means of avoiding quarrels is to 
avoid giving offence. The surest preservative 
of our innocence is to eschew evil company, and 
the surest preservative of our health to thvm 



AUSPICIOUS. 89 _AUSTERE. 


every intomperate practice. Those who liaye 
no evil dosign in view will have no occasion to 
elude the vigilance of the law. 

We speak of avoiding a danger, and mun- 
nmg a danger: but to avoid it is in gener^ 
not to fall into it; to shun it is with care to 
keep out of the way of it. 

HftviiiK thoroughly considered the nature of this pasMon, 
I have iiiiwlo it my study how to avoid the envy that juay 
acci ue to me from those my speculatlonR.—STEELK. 

TJius Brute this realm into his rule subdued 

And reiKiied long m great felicity, 

Lov'd of his friends, and of his foes 


Of many things, some few I shall explain ; 
Teach thee to Oiwn the dangeis of tlie main. 
And how at length the promis’d shore 


The wa 
Eludi'g 


ry Trojan, bending from the blow, 

the death, and disappoints his foe.—I OPE. 


To Avow, V. To acknowledge. 


Auspicious, Propitious. 

Auspicious, from auspice, in Tiitin attspi- 
cixnn and attspf.t-’, compounded of and 

sptrio to iHihold, signifies favouiable according 
to the inspection of birds. 

Propitious, in Latin propitius. probably 
from prope near, because the heathens always 
solicited their deities to bo near or prosont to 
givo their aid in favour of their designs ; 
hcDCQ propitious is figuratively applied in the 
sense of favourable. 

Auspicious is said only of things ; pi'opitious 
is said only of persons or things personified. 
Those things are auspicioius which are casual, 
or only indicative of good; persons are pro¬ 
pitious to the wishes of another who listen tc 
their requests and contribute to their satisfac¬ 
tion. A journey is undertaken under auspi- 
ciovs circumstances, wliere every thing inci¬ 
dental, as weather, society, and the like, bid 
fair to afford iileisure ; it is undortalu ii uiidor 
propitious circumstances when every thing 
favours the attaininontof the object for which 
it was begun. Whoever has any request to 
make ought to seize the auspicious moment 
when the person of whom it is asked is in a 
pleasant frame of mind ; a poet in bis invocar 
tion requests the muse to be propitious tobiru, 
or the lover conjures his beloved to bo pro- 
pitious to bis vows. 

Btlll follow where aiuplcious fates invite. 

Caress the happy, ami the wretched slight. 

Sooner shall Jarring elements unite, 

Thau truth with gain, than interest with right, 

LEWIS. 

Wlx) loves a garden loves a greenhouse too: 
Xinconsclous of a less propitiong clime, 

Thera blooms exotic beauty.—COWPEB. 


Severe, in Latin eevei'us, comes from scevut 
cruel. 

Stern, in Saxon steme, German streng strong, 
has the sense of strictness. 

Austere applies to ourselves as well as to 
others ; rigid applies to our.solves only ; severe, 
rigorous, stern, apply to others only We are 
otWere in our manner of living; rigid in our 
mode of thinking ; austere, severe, rigorous, and 
stern, in our mode of dealing with others. 
Effeminacy is opposed to austerity, pliability 
to rigidity 

The austere man mortifies himself ; the 
man binds himself to a rule: tho austerities 
formerly pi-actised among the Jl >man < 'atliolics 
were in many instances the consequence of 
rigid piety : the manners of a man are austere 
when be refuses to take part in any social eii- 
joyniciits ; bis probity is rigid, that is, inacces- 
sinlo to the allurements of gain, or the urgency 
of neceshity: an austere life consists not only 
in tlie privation of every pleasure, but in the 
infliction of every pain ; riyui justice is un- 
bi issfcd, no less by the fear of Jos.'* than by tlie 
desire of gain : tlie present age affords no ex- 
anqdos of aiistirity, but too many of its opposite 
extreme, effeminacy; andtbeng/dhyof former 
times, in modes of thinking, has been suc¬ 
ceeded by a culpable laxity. 

Austere, when taken with relation to others, 
is said of the behaviour ; severe of tho conduct; 
a p.arent is austere in his looks, his manner, 
and his words to his child ; he is severe in the 
re.straints h * impo.ses, and the puni.shmcnts ha 
inflicts: an austere master speaks but to com¬ 
mand, and commands so as to bo obeyed; a 
.wm-master pnni.'^hcs every fault, and punishes 
111 an undue measure: an austere temper Is 
never .sottened ; tho countenance of such an 
one never relaxes into a smile, nor is ho pleased 
to witness smiles : a severe temper is ready to 
catch at the imperfections of others, and to 
wound tho offender : a judge should bo a rigid 
administrator of justice between m tiiaud man, 
ami severe in the punishment of offences as oc¬ 
casion requires; but never austere towards 
those who appc.ar before him; austeiuty of 
manner would ill become him who sits xs a 
lirotector of cither tho iunocontoi the injured. 

Rigor in a. species of great severity, namely, 
in the infliction of punishment; towards enor¬ 
mous offenders, or on iiarticular occasions 
where an example is requisite, rigor may bo 
adopted, butotherwise it marks a ciuel temper. 
A man is austtre in his manners, severe in his 
remarks, and rigorous in his di-sciplino. 

Austerity, rigidity, and seventy, may bo 
habitual; rigor and sternness are occasional. 
Sternness Is a species of severity, more in 
manner than in direct action ; a commander 
may issue his commands sternly, or a despot 
may issue his stem decrees. 


Austere, Rigid, Severe, Rigorous, 
Stem. 

Austere, in Latin austerus sour or rough, 
from the Greek avw to dry, signifies rough or 
harsh, from drought. 

Rigrid and Rigorous, from rigeo, Gh*eek 
piycto, Hebrew reg to be stiff, signifies stiffness 
unbeudingness. 


Austerity i« the proper imtulote to indalMnce; th« 
clmeafiee of the xiiiia aa well aa body are euieu by con- 
tr.tnea —JOHN.SO.V. 

Ill tiling** whioh are not immediately subject to religious 
or jiior.il consideration, it la diuigeioua to betoo long, ot 
too rigidly In tbo right —Johnson. 

If you are bard or contracted in your Judgnienta, severs 
in your cenaureg, and oppreBaive in your dealinga; then 
conclude with certainty that what you had termed piety 
waa but an empty name.—BLAIR. 

It is not hy rigorotss discipline and luirclaxing auHerlte 
tliat the aged can maintain an ascciadsBt over yO'itliful 
HUnds—BLAlR. 



AWAIT. sa AWAKEN. 


A man tevere he wae, and item to view, 

I knew hnn well, and every truant knew ; 

Yet he wa« kind, or if tt’vere in aught, 

The love he boro to learning was iii fault. 

UOLnSMITH. 

It is stem criticism to say that Mr. Pope’s is not a trans¬ 
lation of Homer.—CUMltJlKLAilD. 

Author, P. Writer. 

Authoritative, r. Commandivp. 
Authority, V- Influence. 

Authority, r. Povcei’f slreufjth. 

To Authorize, V. To Commission. 


To Await, Wait for, Look for, 
Expect. 

Await •'vihl Wait, in German vortcn, 
comes from wUhrrn to sue or look alter. 

Expect, in Latin cxpecto or exspicto, com¬ 
pounded of ex and speclo, 8ignifio.s to look out 
after 

All these terras have a reference to futurity, 
and our actions with legard to it. 

Await, wait for, and look for, mark a calcula¬ 
tion of consequences and a preparation for 
them; and exjwct simply a calculation * we 
often ex 2 >ect without awaiting, waiting, or look- 
ing for. but never the reverse. 

Await is said of serious things , wait and 
look for are terms in familiar use; expect is 
employed cither seriously or otherwise A 
person expects to die, or awaits the hour of his 
dissolution ; he expects a letter, waits for its 
coming, and looks for it when the post is 
arrived. 

Await Indicates the disposition of the mind ; 
wait for, the regulation of the outward conduct 
as well as that of the mind ; look /or is a species 
of waiting drawn from the physical action of 
the eye, and may be figuratuely applied to 
the mind’s eye, in which latter sen.se it is the 
same a.-> expect. It is our duty, as well as our 
interest, to await the .severest trials without a 
murmur: prudence requires ns to wait patiently 
fi»r a suitable upportmiity, rather than be pre¬ 
mature in our attempts to obtain any object; 
■when children are too much indulged and 
caressed they are apt to look for .a repetition 
of caresses at incoi. veuient seasons : it is in vain 
to look for or expect happiness from the conjugal 
state, which is not founded on a cordial and 
mutual regard 

This ».aid, lie sat, ami expectation held 
His looks suspouse, <nvuiting who apiicarcd 
To second or opihise, or umlert,rtke 
The perilous attempt —MILTON. 

Not less resolv'd. Anteiior’s valiant heir 
Confronts Achilles, nud awaits the war —Poi'E. 

Watt till thy being shall he unfolded.—BLAIK. 

If you look for a friend, In whose temper there Is not to 
be found the least ineipiahty, you look for a, jileasing 
pbaiituiii —BLAIH. 

We are not to e.xpect, from our interonurse with others, 
all tliat satisfaction which we fondly wish.—BLAIR, 


To Awaken, Excite, Provoke, Bouse, 
Stir up. 

To Awaken is to make awake or alive. 
Excite, in Latin exmto, compounded of tljo 


Intensive syllables ex and cito, in Hebrew sut 
to move, signifies to move out of a state of rest. 

Provoke, V. To aggravate. 

To Rouse is to cause to rise. 

Stir. in Get man storen to move, tignifics to 
make to move upwards. 

To excite and provoke convey the idea of pro¬ 
ducing something ; rouse and stir up that of 
only calling into action that which previously 
exists ; to awaken is used in either sci so. 

To awaken is a gentler action thin to evcite, 
and this is gentler than t* * provoke. Wc ait ni ai 
by a simple effort; we excite, by repeated tfforrs 
or forcible moans ; wo provoke by words, looks, 
or actions. The tender feelings are aicakemd ' 
affections or the passions in g«.iieral arc exciud *. 
the angry passions are commonly provoked. 
Objects of distress awoken a sentiment of pity ; 
competition among scholars a sphit of 

emulation , taunting words provoke anger 

Awaken is applied only to the individual and 
what passes within him ; excite is applicaVdo 
ti> the outward circum8tance.s of one or m.-my ; 
provoke is ai>plicable to the conduct or temper 
of one or many. The attention is anakened by 
interesting sounds that strike upon the ear ; 
the conscienco is awakened by the voice of the 
preacher, or by passing events ; a commotion, 
a tumult, or a rebellion, is e.tcited among the 
leoplo by the active efforts of individuals ; 
aughter or contempt is provoked by preposter¬ 
ous conduct. 

To awaken is in the moral, as in the physical 
sense, to call into ronscio-us'ness from a state of 
unconsciousness to rouse is foicibly to bring 
into action that which is in a state of inaction ; 
and stir up is to bring into a state of agitation 
or commotion. We are owukened from an ordi¬ 
nary .state by ordinary mc.ins; wc are roused 
from an extraordinary state by extraordinary 
means ; we are stirred up from an ordinary to 
an extraordinary state. The mind of a child 
is awakened by tho action on its senses as soon 
as it IS boin ; there are some per.sons who are 
not roustd fiom the stupor in which they were 
by anything but the most awful events ; and 
there are others whose passions, particulai ly 
of anger, are stirred up by trifling circum¬ 
stances. 

Tho i onscienco is sometimes awakened for a 
time, but the sinner is not roused to a sense of 
his danger, or to any exertions for his own 
safety, until an intemperate zeal is stirred up 
in him by means of emhusiastic jn'eaching, in 
which case the vulgar jiroverV) is veiilkd, that 
tho remedy is as bad as the disease. Death is 
a scene calculated to awaken some feeling in 
tho most obdurate breast: the tears and sighs 
of the afflicted excited sentiment of commisera¬ 
tion ; tho most eipntablo administration of 
justice may excite murmurs among the dis¬ 
contented; a harsh and unreasonaiile reptoof 
will provoke a reply : oppression and tyranny 
mostly rouse the suffereis to a sense of their 
injuries ; nothing is so calculated to stir up tho 
rebellious spirits of men as the harangues of 
political demagogues. 

The aoiil has Its eurtosity more than ordinarily atitak- 
ened when U tnnis lU thonjjhtit upon the cnmluct of such 
who have liehaved theiuaelves with an equal, a resikiifd, 
a cheerful, a generous, or heroic temper in tho extremity 
of deaUu—STEELE. 

In our Saviour was no form of coin«l{ne89 that m«o 



AWARE. 


AWE. 


nhoold doilre. no mllllco ot trick to cittch applaUM, or to 
excite BUfpnse.—CUMBERLAND. 

Sec, inercy 1 «eo witli pure and loaded hands 
Before thy shrine uiy country’s Kenius slauda. 

When he whtnu e’en our joy.t pruocke. 

The tiend of luiture Join’d his yoke, 

And rush'tl in wrath to make our isles las prey ; 

Thy form from out thy sweet aluxle. 

O’ortook him on the blasted road.—COLLINS. 

Go study virtue, rugged ancient worth, 

Rouse up that fltune our great forefathers felt. 

SHIRLEY. 

Tlic turbulent and dangerous are for embroiling councils, 
ttrriug up seditions, and sulivcrting fonstilutlons, out 
o! a mere restlessuebs of teiuiier.—STEELE. 

Aware, On One’s Guard, Apprized, 
Conscious. 

Aware, compounded of a or on and ware, 
siKiiifios to bo on the look out, from the Saxon 
wueid, German, &e., wiikrm, Greek opaui to see. 

Guard, in French (jarder, is connected with 
mud. in Saxon waeid, German, die, gewakrt, 
participle of icahirn to see, as above. 

Apprized, in French appns, from appren- 
dre to upiitcln nd, learn, or imdcr.stand. 

Conscious, in Latin c«/i.sr?us, of con and 
sdo to know, signifies knowing within one s 
self 

I’he idea of having the expectation or know¬ 
ledge of a thing is coiumou to all tlicso terms. 
We aie awa)e of a thing when wo calculate 
upon it; we are on oar guard again.st it when 
we are prepared for it; wo are apprized of that 
of which wo have had an intimarion, and are 
conscious of that in whicli we have ourselves 
been concerned 

To he au'urey .ind on one’s guard, respect the 
future- to be apprized, either the past or 
present; to bo conscious, only the past. Ex- 
pericnce enables a man to bo aioaie of con¬ 
sequences ; prudence and caution dictate to 
him the necessity of being on hi.<t against 

evils. Whoever is fully aware of the precarious 
tenure by which he holds all his goods in this 
World, will be on his guard to prevent any 
calamities, as far as depends upon the uso of 
means in bis control. 

Wc are apprized of events, or what pisses 
outwardly, thiough the medium of external 
cii cumstances ; we are con.'icmw,.'? only through 
the medium of ourselves, of what iiasses with¬ 
in. We are apprized of what has happened 
from indic.itions that attract our notice; we 
are conscious of our guilt from the recollection 
of what wc liiive done. A commander who is 
not aware of all the contingencies that influence 
the fate of a battle, who is not on his guard 
against the stratagems of the enemy, who is 
not fully apprized of their intentions, and row- 
scious of his own strength to frustrate them, 
has no grounds to expect a victory; the chances 
of defeat are greatly against him. 

The flrat stops in the breach of a inaira integrity are 
more iiuportaut than men are aware of,—STEELE. 

What establishmeut of religion more friendly to public 
happiness could l>e desired or framed (than our own). 
How zealous ought we to lie for its preservation; how 
much on our ffuard agamst every danger which threatens 
to trouble it.—BLAIR. 

In play the chance of loss and gain ought always to be 
equal, at least each party should be apprized of the force 
•uiployed against him.—SlEF.LE. 

1 know uutlung so hard for a generous mind to get 
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over as calumny and reproach, and cannot find any 
method of quieting the soul under them, besides this 
single one, of our being conscious to ourselves thKt we de 
not deserve tlicm.—AIiDlSON. 

Awe, Reverence, Dread. 

Awe, probably fi'om the Gennan achten, 
conveys the idea of reg.arding. 

Reverence, in French reverence, Latin 
reoerenlia, comes from rerereor to fear strongly. 

Dread, in tSaxou dread, comes from the 
Tjiitiii lerrilo to fnghtcu, and Greek rapaarerw 
to trouble 

Awe and reverem-e both denote a strong senti¬ 
ment of respect, mingled with some emotions 
i)f fear; but the former marks the much 
stronger sentiment of the two ; dread is an 
uiimingled sentiment of fear for one’s persond 
security. Awe may be aw.ikoned by the help 
of the seii'-es and understanding ; reverence by 
that of the understanding only; and dread 
principally by that of the imagination. 

Sublime, sacied, and solemn objects awaken 
awe. they cause the beholder to .stop and con¬ 
sider wliether he i.s worthy to apiiroach them 
any nearer; they rivet his mind and body to 
a spot, and make him cautious, lest by his 
pttsenoe he should contaminate that which is 
hallowed: exalted and noble objects pro¬ 
duce reicrente. they lead to every outward 
rnaik of obeisance and humiliation whiih it is 
possible for liim to ex pi ess : temfle objects 
excite tlrcad : they cause a thuddeiing of the 
animal frame, and a revulsion of the mind 
winch IS attended with nothing but pain. 

When the cicature jilaces himself In the pre¬ 
sence of the Creator . when he contemplates 
the immeasurable distance which separates 
hiinsclf, a frail and finite mortal, from his in¬ 
finitely pel feet Maker; he approaches with 
awe; even the sanctuary where he is accus¬ 
tomed thus to bow before the Almighty 
acquires the power of awakening the same 
emotions in his mind. Age, wisdom, and 
virtue, when combined in one person, are 
never approached without leverence; the pos¬ 
sessor has a dignity in hini.seif th.it checks the 
haughtiness of the arrogant, that .silences the 
petulance of piide and self-conceit, that stills 
the noise and giddy mirth of the young, and 
coTnnr.inicates to all around a sobriety of mien 
and asiject. A grievous ofTendcr is seldom 
without c/mtd ; his guilty conscience pictures 
every thing as the insti ument of vengeance, 
and evoiy person aa denouncing his merited 
sentence. 

The solemn stillness of the tomb will inspire 
awe, oven in the breast of him who has no 
dread of death. Children should be early 
taught to Lave a certain degree of i evcrence for 
the Biblo as a book, in distinction from all 
other books. 

It w«reeijdl(»8 to emiinerate all the passages, both in 
the sacred and profane writerh whali establish the general 
sentiiueut of luaiikiud conreruing the inseparable uuiou 
of a sacred and reverential awe with our ideas of the 
Divinity.—BURKE. 

If the voice of universal nature, the exiienence of all 
ages, the light of leasen, and the imrnediaie evidence of 
uiy senses, cannot awake me to a dependaiice upon my 
God, a reverence fur his religion, and an humble opinion 
of luyaeli, what a lost creature am I.—CUMBERLAND. 

To Phcebiis next my trembling steps be led, 

Full of religious doubts and awful dreacLn-^DRYDZU. 




AWKWARD. 

Awkward, Clumsy. 

Awkward, in Saxon cswerd, compounded 
of or rt udvorsativo and ward, from the Teu¬ 
tonic wahren to see or look, that is, looking the 
opposite way, or being in an opposite direction, 
as toward sl^ifies looking the same way, or 
being in the same direction. 

Clumsy, from the same source as clump 
and lamp, in German lumpisch, denotes the 
quality of heaviness and unseemliness. 

These epithets denote what is contrary to 
rule and order, in form or matmer. Awinvard 
respects outwaid deportment; clanuif the 
shape and make of the o>»ject: a person has an 
awkward gait, is clum.y/ in his whole person. 

A wLwardness is the consequence of bad edu¬ 
cation ; clumsincjts is mostly a natural defect. 
Young recruits are awkward in inaichir g, and 
clamsi/ in their manual labour 

They may he both employed figuratively in 
the s ime sense, and sometimes in relation to 
the same objects : when R]>oaking of au'kwonl 
contrivances, or chnji'ii/ contrivances, the latt- r 
expre.sscs tlie idea moie strongly than the 
foi mer. 

MoiitiUsfiie Imd niaiiv awkward iimtators, who, under 
the notion of \sritinj? with the ttre and fieedoin of thi’» 
livclyold (lascoii, hao fallen into i onfused rhapsodiea and 
unmteroatiuK eKotnnna —WARiuN 

All the operations of the Urceks m salliiiK were Vanity 
and uuskilxul.— ItoUKRTSO.v. 


Awkward, Cross, Untoward, Crooked, 
Froward, Perverse. 

Awkward, V Awkneard. 

Cross, from tlio noun cross, implies the 
quahty of being like a croi.i 

Untoward signifies the roveise of toward 
(v. A wkward). 

Crooked signifies the quality of resem¬ 
bling a crook. 

Froward, that is, from toard, signifies run¬ 
ning a contrary direction, 

’Perverse, Latin jierrcrsus, participle of per- 
verto, compounded of per and verto, signifies 
turned aside, 

Awkwaid, cross, \intoward, and crooked, are 
used as epithets in relation to the events of 
life or the disposition of the xxiSml',/toward 
and perverse respect only the dispi/sition of the 
mind. Awkward ciicumstances are apt to em¬ 
barrass ; cross circumstances to pain ; crooked 
and untoward ciicumstances to defeat. What 

crooked springs fiom a perve<ted judgment; 
what is untoward is independent of human con¬ 
trol, In our intercourse with the world there 
are always httlo awkward incidei ts arising, 
which a person’s good sense and good nature 
will enable him to pass over without disturb¬ 
ing the harmony of society. It is the lot 
of every one in his passage through life to 
meet with cross accidents that are calcula¬ 
ted to Tufilo the tempo’*; but ho proves him¬ 
self to be the wisest whose serenity is not .so 
easily disturbed. A a'ooked policy obstructs 
the prosperity of individuals, as well as of 
states. Many men are destined to meet with 
severe trials in the frustration of their dearest 
hopes, by numberless untoward events which 
isU iOr the exeroiae of paUence; in this 
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case the Christian can prove to himself and 
others the infinite value of his faith and 
doctrine. 

When used with regard to the disposition 
of the mind, awkward expresses less than 
froward, and ftoward less than perverse. Awk¬ 
wardness is an habitual frailty of temper; it 
includes certain weaknesses and particulari¬ 
ties, pertinaciously adhered to: crossness is a 
partial irritation resulting from the state of 
the humours, physical and mental. Froward- 
nc6S and lie in the will: a fro ward 

tcmiier is capricious ; it wills or wills not to 
ploaso itself without regard to others. Fer- 
<v/-.s’iXy lies docjicr; taking root in the heart, 
it as'^umes tho shape of malignity : a perverse 
temper is ro.ally wicked ; it like.s or di.slikes 
)>y the rule of contradiction to anothoi's will, 
i'litowardiiess lies m the principles ; it runs 
coiintt r to iho wishes and counsels of another. 

An awkward temper is conuectod with self- 
sufficiency ; it .shelters itself under the sanc¬ 
tion of what is apiiaroutly re.isonable , it 
requires management and indulgence in deal¬ 
ing with it. Cto^mess and froicardness aio 
peculiar to children ; indiscriminate indul¬ 
gence of the rising will engenders those 
diseases of the mind, which if fostered too 
long ill the breast become incorrigible by any 
thing but a powortul sense of religion. Fer- 
rersiti/ is, however, but too commonly tho 
result of a vicious habit, which crnbittcis tho 
happiness of all who have tho ini.sfoitune of 
coming in collision with it. Untowardness is 
also another fruit of these evil tempers. A 
/toward child becomes an untoward youth, 
who tuin.s a deaf ear to all tho admonitions 
of an affiicted parent. 

It 18 an awkward thing for a man to print tn defence of 
hi 8 own work against a ehnna;ra: you know not who or 
what you light agaiUBt. -POPK. 

Some are indeed stop^ied in their c.areer by a suddeu 
shock of (.il.iinitv, or dueited lo a dilToroiit direction by 
the entss impulse of some violent iiaHsioti —JOHNSON' 

Christ had to deal with a most untoward and stuhlioiii 
geiier.itioa —J11,4IR. 

There .ire who ean, by ixiteiit magic spoils, 

Bend to llicu ctooked piupo.se nature's laws.—MlI.TON. 

To fret .ind repine at every disappointment of our 
wishes 18 to discover the teiiii>er of yroiau?-!/childion.— 
Bl.AIK 

Intel feretice of interest, or perversity of disposition, 
may oeiasionalb' load individuals to oppose, oven to hate, 
the upiight and the good.—BLAIR. 

Awry, V. Bent. 

Axiom, Maxim, Aphorism, 
Apophthegm, Saying, Adage, Pro¬ 
verb, Bye-Word, Saw. 

Axiom, in French axiotne, Latin axioma, 
comes from the Greek afioo) to think worthy, 
sl^ifying the thing valued. 

Maxim, in French maxime, in Latin maxi- 
inus tho greatest, signifies that which is most 
important 

Aphorism, from the Greek aAopi<Tfio« a 
short sent’ nee, and a0opi^<i> to distin^isb* 
signifies that which is set apart. 

Apophthegrm, in Greek airo^ryjaa from 
airwfierYyofxai. to speak pointedly, signifies a 
pednted saying. 
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Saying* signifies literally what is said, 
that is, said habit\ially. 

Ada&e, in Latin adagium, probably com¬ 
pounded of ad and ago, signifies that which 
is fit to bo acted upon. 

Proverb, in French proverbs, Latin pro- 
rerUum, compounded of pro and verhxun signi¬ 
fies that expression which stands for sotrie- 
tliing particular. 

Bye-Word signifies a word by the bye, 
or by the way, in the course of conversation. 

Saw is but a vaiiation of say, put for say¬ 
ing. 

A given Bentimeiit conveyed in a specific 
f entence. or form of expression, is the common 
idea included in the signification of these 
terms. The anoni is a truth of the first 
value ; a self-evident proposition which is the 
basis of other truths A niaxim is the truth 
of the first moral importance for all practical 
puri>o8ea. An aphonsm is a truth set apart 
for its pointednesa and excellence. Apoph- 
thqpa 18 , in ro.s])ect to the ancients, what sag- 
mg IS ill regard to the moderns : it is a pointed 
sentiment pronounced by an individual, and 
adopted by others. Adage and are 

vulgar sayings, tht* former among the ancients, 
the latter among the moderns. The bye-tiord 
is a casual saying, originating in some locivl 
circumstance. The mw, which is a barbaious 
corruptinn of saying, is the saying formerly 
current among the ignorant. 

Axioms are in science what maxims are in 
morals; self-cvidence la an essential chara' - 
teri.stie in both; the aviom presents itself in 
so simple and undeniable a form to the under¬ 
standing as to exclude doubt, and the necessity 
foi reasoning. The inaxim, though not so 
definite in its expiesaion as the axiom, is at 
the sumo time equally parallel to the mind of 
man, and of such gener.il application, that it 
is acknowledged by all moral ugeiits who are 
susceptible of moral truth; it comes home to 
the common sense of all mankind.* *' Tilings 
that are equal to one and the same thing are 
equal to each other,”—“ Two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time,” are 
axioms in mathematics and metapliysics. 
“Virtue is the true source of happinoss,”-- 
“ The happiness of man is the end of civil 
government,” are axioms in ethics and politics. 
“ To err is human, to forgive divine,”—“ When 
our vices leave us, we flatter mirselves that wo 
leave them,” are among the number of maxims. 
Betwixt axioms and maxims there is this 
obvious difference to bo observed ; that the 
former are unchangeable both In matter and 
manner, and admit of little or no increase in 
number ; but the latter may vary with the 
circumstances of human life, and admit of 
considerable extension. 

An Aphorism, is a speculative principle, 
either In science or morals, which is presented 
in a few words to the understanding; it is 
the substance of a doctrine, and many apJior- 
isms may contain the abstract of a scionco. 
Of this description are the aphorisms of Hiji- 
pocrates, and those of Lavater in physio¬ 
gnomy. 

Bayings and apophthegms differ from the 
l^ubaod: ”Axioina. xuaximo, sfopbtli4fm«. 


preceding, in as much as they always carry 
the mind back to the person speaking; there 
is always one who says when there is a saying 
or an apophthegm, and both acquire a value as 
much from the peison who utters them as 
from the thing that is utteiod : when Leonidas 
was asked why bravo men prefer honour to 
life, his answer became an apophthegm ; 
namely, that they hold life by fortune, and 
honour by virtue : of thi.s description are the 
apophthujms coiupri.scd by Plutarch, the say¬ 
ings of Franklin's Old Richard, or tliosc of 
Or. Johnson : they are happy (‘tfiisimis of tlie 
mind which men are fond of trea-suring. The 
adane and piovorb are habitual, as well as 
geneial sayings, not repeated as the sayings of 
one, but of all; nut adopted for the sake of 
the poison, hut for the sake of the thing ; and 
they have been n.sed in all ages for the purpose 
ot conveying the sense of mankind on ordinary 
subjects. 

Tlie adage of foimer times is the proverb of 
the pie.sont times ; if thero bo any diir- renco 
bctwce'ii them, it lies in this, that the former 
aio the fruit of knowledge and long expen- 
ence, the latter of vulgar observations ; the 
adage is therefore more refined than the pro- 
vv)h. Adversity is our best teacher, according 
to the Gicek adage, “ What hurts us instructs 
u.s.''-“01d birds are not to be caught with 
ch'iff ” IS a vulgar proverb. 

Byc-icords rarely contain any important sen¬ 
timent ; they mostly consist of familiar 
similes, nick-names, and the like, as the 
C.imbndge bye-word of “Hobson's (hoice,” sig¬ 
nifying that or none: the name of Nazareiio 
was a bye-word among the.) ews, for a tfiiristian. 
A saw is vulgar in form and vulgar in matter ; 
it i.s the partial saying of particular neighbour¬ 
hoods, originating in ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion : of this description are the sayings which 
atrnbute particular properties to animals or 
to plants, termed old women's sayings. 

Those authors are to bo read at schools, that supply 
iiiof*! axioms of pnideuce, most principles of moral tiuth. 
—Johnson. 

It was niy graiiilfather's maxim, that a young man 
tfldom makes much money, who is out of his tune before 
two and JOHNSON. 

As this one a%ihorism, Jesus Christ is the son of Ood, is 
virtimliv and eiuineiitly the whole Oimpcl, so to confess 
or deny it is virtually to embrace or reject tho whole 
round and senes of Gosix-l truths.—SOUTH. 

It is remarkable that so near his Ume so much should 
l>e known of what Pope has written, and so little of what 
he h.'is said One apo/>hth<gm, only stands u^k)!! record 
When an ohjeohon r.iisoa ••igainst his inscription for 
8hHk..neare was defended by tlie authority of Patrn k, ho 
replied, ‘hut he would allow the publisher of a dictionary 
to know the uieanii^ of a siuKie word, but not of two 
words together.—J OifNSO.N. 

The little and short sayings ot wise and excellent men 
are of great value, like the dust of gold, or tho least sparks 
of diamonds,—TILLOTSON. 

It Is In praise and commendation of men, as it Is In 
gettings and gams ; the proverb is true that light gaiue 
make heavy purses; for light gains come thick, whereat 
great come now and then.—BACON. 

noth Hudihras, thou offer’st much, 
lit art not able to keep touch, 

Mira de lentc, as 'tis i’ the adage. 

Id ett, to make a leek a cabbage.—BUTLKR. 

I knew a pretty young girl in a coiuitry village, who, 
overfond of her own praise, became a property to a poor 
rognt in the pAxith, who wai IguoxAUi aU itUnga bwl 
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fawuing.—Thus Isaac extols her out of a quartern of cut 
(ind dry every day she lives, and though the young 
•wonmn is really haiidsoinc, she and her Iwauty are l^ecuiiie 
H bye-word, and all the country round, she is called 
ttotlang but Jsaac't best riryinta.—AKBUTHNOT. 


If we meet this dreadful and portentooa energy with 
poor c-oiunion-place proceedings, with trivial maxinu, 
paltry old saws, with doubts, fears, and suspiciuus; down 
we go to the bottom of the abyss, and nothing snort of 
ouuipoteuce can savo us.—BUUKE, 


B. 


To Babble, Chatter, Chat, Prattle, 
Prate. 

Babble, in French babiller, probably ro- 
ceivea its origin from the tower of Babel, 
when the confusion of tongues took place, 
and men talked unintelli^bly to each other. 

Chatter, Chat, is in French coquet, h»w 
German totem, high German schnattern, Latin 
blatero, Hebrew bo to 

Prattle, Prate, in low German proten, is 
jirob.ibly connected with the Greek to 

.speak. 

All these terms mark a superfluous or im¬ 
proper use of speech; babble imd chatter are 
onomatopuias drawn from the noise or ac¬ 
tion of sjieaking; babhUng denotes rapidity 
of .speech, which rendei's it unintelligible; 
hence the term is applied to all who make 
use of many words to no purpose: chatter 
an imitation of the noise of speech jn-operly 
applied to magpies, or parrots, and figuratively 
to a corriisponding vicious mode of speech in 
human >»eings. 'J’ho vice of babbling is most 
commonly attached to men, that of chattering 
to women ; the babbler talks much to impress 
others with his self-importance ; the c/<offerer 
is actuated hy self-conceit, and a desire to 
display her volubility : the former cares not 
whetlier he is understood ; the latter cares not 
if she be but heard. 

Chaitinq is harmless, if not respcctahlo : the 
winter’s fire-side invites neighbours to as¬ 
semble and chat away many an hour which 
might otherwise hang heavy on band, or be 
spent leas inoffensively ; chatting is the xnac- 
tic« of adults ; pratlLing jukI prating that of 
children, the one innoeontly, the other imper¬ 
tinently : the piatlhng at babes has an interest 
for every feeling mind, but for parents it is 
one of their highest enjoyments ; prating, on 
the e<*ntrary, is the consequence of ignorance 
and childish assumption; a jirattter has all 
the unaffected gaiety of an uncontaminated 
mind ; a prater is forward, obtrusive, and 
lidieulous. 

To tttand up aiul babble to a crowd in an ale-fiouse, till 
•Hence is cunnn.uided liy the «troke of a haininer, ie a* 
low an ainbitiou as can taint tbefiunian mind.—HAWKEH- 
W«tTH. 

Some birds there are who, prone to noise. 

Are hir’d to silence wisdom’s voice; 

And skill'd to chatter out the hour, 

Rise by their emptiness to power.—MOORE. 

Bometimes I dress, with women sit, 

And chat away the gloomy lit.—GREEN. 

Now blows the surly north, and chills thnuighaut 
The stirt’ulng regions : while by stronger charms 
Thau (Urce o'er, or fell Medea brew’d. 

Each brook that wont to prattle to Its banks 
lAesall bestiU’d.—ARMSTRONG. 

Mv prudent counseU prop the state. 

Magpies were never known to prafe.—MOOKB. 


Back, Backward, Behind, 

Back and Backward are used only as 
adverbs: Behind either as an adverb or a 
preposition. To go back or backward, to go 
behind or behind tho WiiU. 

Bark denotes the situation of being, and the 
direction of going ; hnckward simply the 
manner of going; a person stands back who 
does not wish to be in the way ; he goes back‘ 
ward, when he does not wish to turn his back 
to an object. 

Back marks simply the situation of a place, 
behind the situation of one object with regard 
to another : a person stands back, who stands 
in the back part of any place ; he stands 
behind, who has any one in the front of him : 
the hack is opposed to the front, behind to be¬ 
fore. 

So rag’d Tvdides, boundlcsB in his ire, 

Drove armies back, aud made all Troy retire —POPE. 

Whence many wearied e’er they hod o’erpaat 
Tho middle Htroam (for they In vain have tried) 

Again return’d astounded and aghast, 

No one regardful look would ever backward cast. 

GII.BERT WEST. 

Forth flew this hated fiend, the elilld of Rome, 

Driv’n to the verge of Albion, lingered there ; 

Then, with her JameH receding, raat behind 
Due angry frown, aud sought more servile elimes. 

SllENSTONE ON CRUTXTT. 

Backward, v. Back. 

Backward* v. Averse, 


Bad, Wicked, Evil. 

Bad, in Saxon bad, baed, in Gorman bds, 
probably connected with the Latin pejus worse 
and tho Hebrew bosch. 

Wicked is probably changed from witched 
or bewitched, that is, possessed with an evil 
spirit. 

Bad respects moral and physical qualities in 
general; wicked only moi lu qualities. 

Evil, in German ilebel, from the Hebrew 
chebel pain, signifies that which is the prime 
cause of pain ; evil therefore, in its full extent 
comprehends both badness and wickedness. 

Whatever offends tho tasto and sentiments 
of a rational being is bad ; food is bad when it 
disagrees with tho constitution ; the air is had 
which has any thing in it disagreeable to the 
senses or hurtful to the body ^ books are bad 
which only inflame the imagination or the 
passions. Whatever is wicked offends the 
moral principles of a rational agent : gny 
violation of the law is wicked, as law Is the 
support of human society ; an act of injustice 
or cruelty is wicked, as it opposes the will of 
God and tho feelings of humanity. Evil is 
either moral or natural, and may be applied 
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to erery object that ia contrary to good; but 
the term Is employed only for that which is 
in the highest degree dad or wicked. 

When used in relation to persons, both refer 
to the morals, but had is more general than 
wicked; a bad man is one who is generally 
wanting in the performance of his duty; a 
tpicked man is one who is chargeable with 
actual violations of the law, human or Divine ; 
such an one has an evil mind. A. bad character 
Is the consequence of immoral conduct; but 
no man has the character of being wicked who 
has not been guilty of some known and flag¬ 
rant vices : the inclinations of the best are evil 
at certain times. 

WhaV'ver we may pretend, as to our belief, It is the 
strain u( our sctiuns that must show whether our prin¬ 
ciples have been good or bad —fiLAIK. 

For when th* imiieiiitent and wicked die. 

Loaded with onnios and infamy; 

If any sense at chat sad time remains. 

They feel amazing terror, mighty pains.—POMFRET. 

And what your liounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem'd eml. Is no more : 

The storms of wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded spring encircle all. 

.ThOMSON. 

Badgre, v. Mark, 


Baca^r/ni. 

Badly, In the toanner of bad (v. Mad). 

Ill, in dwodish ill, Icelandic illur, Danish 
ill, <fec. is supposed by Adelung, and with some 
degree of justice, not to bo a contraction of 
evil, but to spring from the Greek ouAo? des¬ 
tructive, and oAAuo) to destroy. 

These terms are both employed to modify 
the actions or qualities of things, but badly 
is always annexed to the action, and ill to the 
quality : as to do any thing badly, the thing is 
badly done; an iW-judged scheme, an ill-con¬ 
trived measure, an tl^disposed person. 


To Baffle, Defeat, Disconoert, 
Confound. 

Baffle, in French baffler, from bvffle an ox, 
signifies to lead by the nose as an ox, that is, 
to amuse or disaj^oint. 

Defeat, in I^ench defait, participle of 
defaire. Is compounded of the privative de and 
faire to do, signifying to undo. 

Disconcert, is compounded of the priva¬ 
tive die and concert, signifying to throw out of 
concert or harmony, to put into disorder. 

Confound, in French conforvdre, is com¬ 
pounded of con and fondre to melt or mix 
together in general disorder. 

When applied to the derangement of the 
mind or latlonal faculties, baffle and dtfeat 
respect the powers of argument, disconcert »nd 
conifound the thoughts and feelings; boiffle 
expresses less than d^eat; disconcertleBB than 
confound : a person is baffled in argument who 
Is for the time r iscomposod and silenced by 
the superior address of his opponent: he is 
defeated in argument if his opponent has al¬ 
together the advantage of him In strength of 
rearoning and justness of sentiment: a person 
u dxecoAceried who loses his presence of mind 
for a moment, or has his feelings any way 


discomposed; ho is confounded when the 
powers of thought and consciousness become 
torpid or vaniali, 

A superior command of language or a par¬ 
ticular degree of effrontery will frequently 
enable one person to baffle another who is advo¬ 
cating the cause of truth : ignorance of the 
subject, or a want of ability, may occasion a 
man to be defeated by his adversary, even when 
he is supporting a good cause ; asaurance is 
requisite to prevent any one from being dit- 
concerted who is suddenly detected in any 
disgraceful proceeding: hardened effrontery 
sometimes keeps tho daring villain from being 
confounded by any events, however awful. 

When applied to the derangement of plans, 
baffle expresses loss than defeat; d^eat lea 
than cojijound; and disconcert loss than all. 
Obstinacy, perseverance, tkill, or art baffles; 
force or violence defeats; awkward circum 
stances disconcert; tho visitation of Go<i con¬ 
founds. When wicked men strive to obtain 
their ends, it is a happy thing if their adver 
saries have sufiicient skill and address to 
all their arts, and sufficient power to defeat all 
their projects ; but sometimes when our iKJit 
endeavours fail in our owu behalf, the devices 
of men arc confounded by the interposition of 
heaven. 

It frequently happens even in the commoi 
transactions of life that the best schemes are 
disconcerted, by the trival casualties of wind 
and weather. The obstinacy of a disorder may 
baffle the skill of tho physician ; the impru¬ 
dence of the patient may defeat the object of 
his prescriptions : the unexpected arrival of a 
superior may disconcert tho unauthorised plan 
of those who are subordinate : tho miraculoui 
destruction of his army confounded the project 
of the King of Assyria, 


Now BhepherdB I To 


your he] 1)1_ 

Ao/ne the TAgmg year, and fill their peiia 
With food at will.—THOMSON. 


)leu charge be kind 


He that could withstand consrience is frighted at In¬ 
famy, and shame prevails when reason Is defeated.-^ 
JOHNSON. 


She looked in the glass while she was speaking to me, 
and without any confusion adjusted her tiu-ker: she 
seemed rather pleased than duconcerted at being regarded 
with eariiestuess.—HAWKKSWOKTH. 

I could not help inquiring of the clerks if they knew 
this lady, and was greatly confounded when they told me 
with an air of secrecy that she was my cousin’s mistress. 
—HAWKESWOKTH, 


Balance, v. Poise, 
Ball, V. Globe. 


Band, Company, Crew, Gang. 

Bandf in French hande, in German, &c.^ 
hand, from binden to bind, signifies the thing 
bound. 

Company, v. To accompany. 

Crew, from the French era, participle of 
croitre, and the Latin creseo to grow or gather, 
signifies the thing gro'wn or formed into a 
mass. 

Gang, in Saxon, German, iic,, gang a walk, 
from gehen to go, signifies a body going the 
same way. 

All these terms denote a small aasociatioa 
for a particular object: a band is an i •«80oia- 
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tion where men are bound together by some 
Btrong obligation, whether taken in a good or 
bad sense, as a hand of soldiers, a hand of 
robbers. A company marks an association for 
convenience without any particular obligation, 
as a company of travellers, a company of stroll¬ 
ing players. Crew marks an association col¬ 
lected together by some external power, or by 
coincidence of plan and motive ; in the former 
case it is used for a ship’s crew ; in the latter 
and bad sense of the word it is employed for 
any number of evil-minded persons met to¬ 
gether from different (juarters, and co-operat¬ 
ing for Bomf^ bad purpose. 

Gang is always \iaed in a bad sense for an 
association of thieves, murderers, and depre¬ 
dators in general; for such an association is 
mtliMr a casual meeting from the .similarity of 
pursuits, than an organized body under any 
leader; it is more in common use than hand: 
the robbers in Germany used to form them¬ 
selves into hands that set the government of 
the country at defiance ; housebicakers and 
pickpockets commonly associate now in gangs. 

Behold a K'hastlv bond, 

Each a torch lii his hand ! 

These are Grecian j{ho<»t.« that in battle were Blaiii, 
And uubiiryM remain. 

Inglorlona ui the plain.—DHYURN. 

Chancer supposes lu his prologue to his tales that a com- 

f iariy of pilgrims going to Canterbury assemble at an lun 
11 Sonthwark, and agree that for their common .luiuse- 
nieut on the road each of them shall tell at least one tale 
Ui going to Canterbury, and another in coming back from 
thence.—TYIlWlliT. 

The clowns, a boist’rous. rude, ungovoni’d crew, 
With furious haste to the loud suiiuuons flew 

DRYDKN. 

Others again who form a ganq. 

Yet take due measures not to hang; 

In luagar.lnes their forces loin, 

By legal methods to purloin.—MALLIT, 

Band, r. Chain. 


Bane, Pest, Ruin. 

Bane, in its proper sense, is the namo of a 
poisonous plant. 

Pest, in French peste, Latin pjcstis a plague, 
from pastum participle of pasco to feed upon 
or consume. 

Ruin, in French mine, Latin rvina, from 
mo to rub’ll, signifies the falling into a ruin, or 
tho cau.se of vtnn, 

Tlicsc terms borrow their figurativo signifi¬ 
cation from thiee of the greatest evils in the 
world; namely, poison, plague, and destruc¬ 
tion. Bane is said of things only; pest of 
Tjorsons only; whatever produces a deadly 
'corruption is tho bane, whoever is as ob- 
' noxious as the plague is a peM . luxury is the 
bane of civil society; gaming Is the bane of all 
youth ; sycophant.s are tho pests of society. 

Bane when compared with rain does not 
convey so strong a lueaniiig; the former in 
its positive sense is that which tends to mis- 
chirf ; rum is that which actually causes 
min: a love of pleasure is the bane of all 
young men whose fortune depends on the 
exorcise of their talents; drinking is the min 
of all who indulge themselves in it to excess. 

Ble^M thro’ the dauntlew heart then tumblea slain, 

And from his fatal courage finds his bane —POPE. 

First diit* ('himwra’s conquest was enjoin’d. 
This^jfiw Blaughter’d (for he read the skies) 

And truAed hsavsu’s iaibrminu imMllgfes.— topE- 


_BA NISH. __ 

Be liilji, O mother I your religious care, 

I go to rouse soft Pans to the war. 

Oh 1 would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
That p»»t of Troy, that rtUn of our race 
Deep to the dark abyss might ho descend, 

Troy yet should flourish, and my sorrows end.— POPK. 


To Banish, Exile, Expel. 

Banish, in French hannir, German bannen, 
signified to put out of a community by a ban 
or civil interdict, which w.as formerly cither 
ecclesiastical or civil. 

Exile, in French eanler, from tho Latin 
exiUani banishment, and exul an exile, com¬ 
pounded of ectra and solum the soil, signifies 
to put away from one’s native soil or country. 

Expel, in Latin expelio, compounded of ex 
and pello to drive, signifies to drive out. 

The idea of exclusion, or of a coercive ro- 
mov.al from a place, is common to these terms : 
banishment includes tho removal from any 
pl.ace, or tho prohibition of access to any 
place, where one has been, or whither one 
is in the habit of going; exile signifies tho 
removal from one’s home : to exile, therefore, 
is to banish, but to banish, is not always to 
ex}le: * the Tarquins were banished from Home; 
Coriolanu.s was exiled. 

Banishment follows from a decree of justice ; 
exile either by the necessity of circumstances 
or an order of authority banishment is a 
disgraceful punishment inflicted by tribunals 
upon delinquents ; exile is a disgrace Incurred 
without dishonour: exile lemoves us from our 
country ; banishment drives us from it igno- 
miniously: it is the custom in Russia to 
banish offenders to Siberia; Ovid was exiled 
by an order of Augustus. 

Banishment is an action, a compulsory exer¬ 
cise of power over anotlier, which must bo 
submitted to; exile Is a state into which we 
may go voluntarily: many Romans cbo.se to 
go into exile rather than await the judgment 
of the people, by whom they might have been 
banushed. Banishment and expulsion both mark 
a disgr.aceful and coercive exclusion, but 
banishment is authoritative; it is a public 
act of government; expulsion is simply coer¬ 
cive ; it is the act of a private individual, or a 
small community. Banishment always sup¬ 
poses a removal to a distant spot, to another 
land; expulsion never reaches beyond a par¬ 
ticular house or society: expulsion from the 
university, or any public school, is the neces¬ 
sary consequence of discovering a refractory 
temper, or a propensity to insulxirdination. 

Banishment and expulsion are likewise used 
in a figurative sense, although cri^cisnot: in 
this sense, banishment marks a distant and 
entile removal; expulsion a violent removal; 
we banish that which it is not pj:-udent to re¬ 
tain ; wo expel that which is noxious. Hopes 
are banished from the mind when every pros¬ 
pect of success has disappeared; fears are 
banished when they are altogether groundless; 
envy, hatred, and every e-^l passion, should 
be expelled from the mind as disturbers of its 
peace: harmony and good humour are best 
promoted by banishing from conversation all 
subjects of difference in religion and politics ; 


RoUbavd; ’* Xxiler, baaulr.*’ 
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good morals require that every unseemly word 
should be expelled, 

0 hanitJiment t Eternal banithment/ 

Ne’er to return I Must we ne’er meet again I 
My heart wiU break.—OTWAY. 

Arms, and the man I sing, who fbro’d by fate, 

And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 

£xp«U'd and txtl'd, left the Trojan shore.—DRYDEN. 

The expuUion and escape of Hippina at length set 
Athens tree.—CUMBERLAND. 

If sweet content Is banith'd from ray soul. 

Life grows a burden and a. weight of woe.—GEIfTLEMAN. 

In all the tottering Imbecility of a now government 
and with a parliament totally unmanageable, his Majesty 
(King William III.) persevered. He persevered to expel 
the fears ol his people by his fortitude; to steady their 
fickleness by his constancy —BURKE. 

Bankruptcy, v. Insolvency. 

Banquet, v. Feast. 

To Banter, v. To deride. 

Barbarous, v. Cruel. 


Bare, Naked, Uncovered. 

Bare, in Saxon hare, German bar, Hebrew 
psbrnfi to lay bare, aud bar pure. 

Naked, in Saxon naced, German nacket 
or nakt, low Gorman naakt, Swedish nnkot, 
Danish voge 7 i, &c. comes from tho Latin nudus, 
compouuded of iie not and dutm or tnduius 
clothed, and the Greek Sv<a to clothe. 

Bare marks the condition of being without 
some necessary appendage ; naked .simfily the 
absence of an external covering; bare is there¬ 
fore often substituted for naked, although not 
vice versd. we speak of bare-headed, bar^oot, to 
expose the hare arm ; but a figure is naked, or 
the body is naked. 

When applied to other objects, bare tonveys 
tho idea of want in general ; naked simply the 
want of something exterior: when wo speak 
of sitting upon i-he bare ground, of laying any 
place bare, of bare walls, i bare house, tho idea 
of want in essentials is strongly convoyed; 
but naked walls, naked fields, a naked appear¬ 
ance, all denote something wanting to the 
eye : bare in this sense is frequently followed 
by the object that is wanted; naked is mostly 
employed as an adjimct: a tree is bare of 
leaves ; this constitutes it a naked tree. 

They preserve the same analogy In their 
figurative application; a bare suflBctency is 
that which scarcely suflBces ; tho naked truth 
is that which has nothing about it to intercept 
tho view of it from the mind. 

Naked and uncovered bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to each other ; to be naked is in fa^^-t to 
have tho body uncovered, but many things are 
uncovered which are not naked . nothing Is 
said to be naked, but what in the nature of 
things, or according to the usages of men, 
ought to be covered ; everything is uncovered 
from which the covering is removed. Accord¬ 
ing to our natural sentiments of decency, or 
our acquired sentiments of propriety, we ex¬ 
pect to see the naked body covered with cloth¬ 
ing, the naked tree covered with leaves; the 
walls covered wttii paper or paint; and 
tbe naked, country covered with verdure or 
habitations; on the other hand, plants are loft 


uncovorcfi to receive the benefit of the sun or 
rain ; furniture or articles of use or nece.ssity 
are left uncovered to suit the convenience of the 
user; or a person may bo uncovered, in the 
senso of bare-headed, on certain occasions. 

The story of iEneas, on which Virgil founded his poem, 
was very bare of circumstances,—ADDISON. 

Why tiirn’st thou from roe ? I'm alone already; 

Methiuks I stand upon a naked lje.w;li. 

Sighing to winds, aud to tho seaa complaining. 

OTWAY. 

In tlio eve of that Supreme Being to whom our whole 
internal Inune is uncovered, dispoaitious hold the place of 
octiona.—BLAIR. 


Bare, Scanty, Destitute. 

Bare, V. Bare, naked. 

Scanty, from to scant, 8i^nlfie8 the quality 
of scanting scant is must probably changed 
from the Latin scindo to clip or cut. 

Destitute, in Latin destituius, participle 
of destitno, compounded of de privative and 
statuo to appoint or provide for, signifies un¬ 
provided fur or wanting. 

All these terms denote the absence or de¬ 
privation of some necessary. Bare and scanty 
n tve a relative sense : bare respects what serves 
for ourselves ; scanty that which is provided 
by others. A subsistence is bore ; a supply is 
scanty. An imprudent person will estimate as 
a i>are competence what would stipply an eco¬ 
nomist with supevrtuities A hungry person 
will consider as a .scarify allowance what would 
more than suffice for a moderate eater. 

Hare is said of those things which belong to 
our corporeal sustenance; destitute is said of 
one’s outward circumstances in general. A 
person is bare of clothes or monev ; ho is desti¬ 
tute of friends, of resources, or or comforts. 

Christ Hn<l Ihe Apostles did most earnestly inculcate 
tho lielief of his Godhead, and aceeiited men upon tho 
bare acknowledgment of tins.—SOUTH. 

So tcanty is our iiresent allowance of happiness, that In 
many situations life could scarcely be supported, if hope 
were not alloweil to relieve the present hour, by pleasures 
borrowed from the future —JOHNSON. 

Destitute of that faithful guide, the compass, the 
ancients ha<i no other method of regulating their course 
tlian by observing the sun and stars.—ROBERTSON. 


Bare, Mere. 

Bare, V. Bare, naked. 

Mere, in Latin nierus mere, properly solus 
alone, from tho Greek /u,eipw to divide, signifies 
..o])arated from others. 

Bare is used in a positive sense : mere, nega¬ 
tively. The bare recital of some events brings 
te.ar.s. The mere ciicumstanco of receiving 
favours ought not to bind any person to the 
opinions of another. 

Tho hare idea of being in the company of a 
murderer is apt to awaken horror in the mind. 
The nicr« attendance at a place of worship is 
the smallest part of a Chriatian’c duty. 

H« who go«B no farther than bare Justice stopa at th« 
beginning ol virtue —BLAIB. 

I would advise every man, who would not appear In tlie 
world a mere eoholar or philosopher, to m^e hiiuseU 
master of the social virtue of coniplaiimoe.*-Al>X>180N. 

Barefaced v. Glaring. 
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Barerain, V. Agreement. 

To Bargrain, v. To buy. 
To Barter, v. To change. 
To Barter, v. To exchange. 


Base, Vile, Mean. 

Base, In French low, from the Latin 
basin the foundation or lowest part. 

Vile, in French r/Z, Latin vilis, Greek 
<f)avAov, worthless, of no account. 

Mean and Middle both como from the 
Latin medius, whicii signifies moderate, not 
elevated, of little value 

Base is a stronger term than vile, and vile 
tlian mean. Base marks a high degree of moral 
turpitude : vile and mean denote in difforont 
degrees the want of all value or esteem What 
is base excites our abhorrence, what is vile pro¬ 
vokes disgust, whai^is mean awakens contempt. 
Baseifn opposed oo magnanimous ; vile to noble : 
mean to generous. Ingratitude is base it does 
violence to the best affections of our nature . 
flattery is vile; it violates truth in the grossest 
manner for the lowest purposes of gain ; com¬ 
pliances are mean whieh are derogatory to the 
rank or dignity of the individual. 

Tho base character violates the strongest 
moral obligations ; the vile character blends 
low and despicable arts with his vices ; the 
mean character acts inconsistently with his 
honour or respectability. Depravity of mind 
dictates conduct; lowness of aontimentor 
disposition leads to vileness : a selfish temper 
engenders meanness. Tho schoolmaster of 
Falerii was guilty of the basest treachery In 
surrendering his helpless charge to the enemy ; 
the Roman general, thercfoie, wtth true noble¬ 
ness of mind treated him as a vile malcfacmr : 
sycophants are in tho liabit of practising every 
mean artifice to obtain favour. 

The more elevated a person’s rank, the 

n ter is his baseness who abuses his influence 
le injury of those who repose confidence 
In him. Tho lower tho rank of the individu.il, 
and the more atrocious his conduct, the viler 
is his character. The more respectable tho 
station of the person, and the more extended 
his wealth, the greater is his meanness when ho 
descends to practices fitted only for his in¬ 
feriors. 

8com$ the base earth and rrowrd lielow. 

And with a soaring wing still luoauts on high.—ORKECH. 

That all the petty kings him envy’d. 

And woTshipp’d fie HUh him and detfy’d. 

Of courtly sycophants and caitiffs trite, 

UILBEBT WEST. 

There is hardly a spirit upon earth so mean and con' 
traded as to centre all regards on its «>wn interest 
exclusive ol the rest of mankind —BERKELEY. 

Basis, V. Foundation. 

Bashful, V. Modest. 


Battle, Combat, Engagemeni 
Battle, in French bataUls, comes from the 
Lfttin batuOf Hebrew abat to beat, sig nify ing 

a beating. 


BATTLE. 

Combat signifies literally a battle one with 
the other. 

Engragrement signifies the act of being 
engaged or occupied in a contest. 

* Battle i.s a general action requiring seme 
preparation : combat is only iiarticular, and 
sometimes unexpected. Thus the action which 
took jdace between the Cartliiigmians and tho 
Homans, or Caesar and Pompey, were battles; 
but the action in which the Iloratii and the 
Curiatii, decided the fate of Rome, as also 
many of the actions in which Hercules was 
engaged, were combats The battle of Almanza, 
was a decisive action lictween Philip of France 
and Chaiies of Austria, in their contest for the 
throne of Sjain ; in the combat between Mcne- 
laus and Paris, Homer very artfully describes 
the seasonable interference of Venus to save 
her favourite from destruction. 

The word combat has moie relation to the act 
of figliting than that of battle, wliich is used 
with more pn»pnety simply to denominate tho 
.ction. fn the battle between the Hornaii.s anu 
Pynhus, King of Epiro. the combat was obsti' 
nato .and bloody , the Romans seven times re- 
pul.sed the enemy, and were as often repulsed 
m their turn. In this 1.at ter sense engagement 
and combat are analogous, but the former has 
a aiiecific relation to the agents .md parties en- 
gagol. which is not implied in the latter term. 
Wo speak of a person being present in an en¬ 
gagement : wounded in an engagemeni . or 
having fought desperately in an engagement: 
on the other hand we say. to engage in a com¬ 
bat; to challenge to single romftuf. combats tire 
sometimes begun by tho accidental meeting of 
avowed opponents; in such engagements no¬ 
thing IB thought of but the gratification of 
revenge 

Battles are fought between armies only ; 
they are gained or lost: combats are entered 
Into between individu.als, whether of the brute 
or human species, in whicli they seek to de¬ 
stroy or excel: engagements are confined to no 
particular member, only to such asare engaged: 
a general engagement is said of an army when 
the wlmlc body is engaged : partial engagements 
respect only such as are fougnt by small parties 
or companies of an army. History is mostly 
occupied with tho details of battles; in the 
history of tho Greeks and Romans, we have 
likewise an account of the combats between 
men or wild beasts, which formed their prin¬ 
cipal amusement. It is reported of the Gcr- 
man women, that whenever their husbands 
went to battle they used to go into tho tlMckcst 
of the combat to carry them provisions, or 
dress their wounds ; and that sometimes they 
would take part in the engagement. 

A Moody fought, 

Where darkness and xurprise luaile couqueet cheap 
DRYDKN. 

Thi« brave mnn. with lotig reaietance. 

Held the combat doubtful.—RoWE. 

The relation of events becomes a moral lecture, whm 
the combat of honour is rewarded with ylrtue.- UAWKES- 
WORTH. 

The Emperor of Morocco commanded his principal 
officers, that if ha died during the ongagemtnt, they 
should conceal hia death from the army.—ADDISON. 


• Girard: “ BataiUe. oombei.' 
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To Be, Exist, Subsist. 

Be, with its inflections, is to be traced 
through the northern and Oriental languages 
to the Hebrew horah. 

Exist, lu French exiater, Latin existo, com* 
pounded of e or ex and smto, signifies to place 
or stand by itaelf or of itself. From this 
derivation of the latter verb arises the dis¬ 
tinction in the use (d the two woids The 
formei is applicable either to the accidents of 
things, or to the substancc.s or things them¬ 
selves ; the latter only to substances or things 
that stand or exmt of tfiernselves. 

We say of qualities, of forms, of actions, 
of arrangement, of movement, and of every 
different relation, whetlier real, ideal, or 
qualificative, that they are ■ wo say of matter, 
of spirit, of body, and of all substances, that 
they exist Man is man, and will t/e man under 
all circumstances and change.s of life . ho 
exists under evtry known climate and variety 
of heat or cold in the atmosphere 

Hr my and existence ah nouns have this farther 
distinction, that the formei is employed not 
only to designate the abstract action of being, 
but is metaT)hone;illy employed for the sensi¬ 
ble object thit IS . the latter is confined alto¬ 
gether to the abstract sense. Hence v^e spi-ak. 
of huo an beings, f>enif/.nmimate or inanimate; 
Ujc Supreme /king, but the existenreol aGod; 
existence of innumeiable worlds; the existence 
of evil Being may in some cast\s be in- 
diffeieiitly employed tor existence, iiarticulaily 
in tlio grave stylo ; when speaking of animate 
objects, as the being of a God ; our tiail being . 
and when (pialified in a compound form is 
preferal)le, as our well-being. 

Subsist Is properly a species of existing ; 
from the Latin prepositive sub, signifying for 
a time, it denote.^ temporary or jiartial exist 
ence. Fvery thing exists by the creative and 
preservative power of the Almighty ; that 
which subsists depends for its existence upon 
the chances and changes of this mortal life. 
To exist therefore designates simply the event 
of hnng or existing . to subsist conveys the 
aceos.soiy irlea.s of the mode and duiation of 
existing Man e.ii'.ts while tbe vital or spmtual 
put of him remains; he subsists by wb.it he 
obt.iirih to snj)port life. Friendsliips exist in 
the world, notwithstanding the prevalence of 
aelfi.shiK'.ss, but it cannot subsist for any length 
of tune between individuals in whom this 
base temper prevails. 

Ho does not understand either vice or virtue, who will 
not allow that life without the rulea ol luorahiy la a 
wayward uneasy being —STEM.!-’. 

Wtien the soul is freed from all coriwireal alliance, then 
it tiuly cJChU.—HUGHES after XENOPHON. 

Forlorn of thee, 

Whither shall I betake luo? where MILTON. 

To Be, Become, Grow. 

Be, V. To be, exist. 

Become signifies to come to be, that is, to 
be in course of time 

Grow is in all probability changed from 
the Latin creei, perfect of cresco to increase or 
grow. 

Vide Ahb4 Qlrard; " £tre, enlator, •ubaiater.’* 


Be is positive ; become is relative; a person 
M what he is without regard to what he vxls ; 
he becomes that which he was not before. We 
judge of a man by what ho is, but we cannot 
judge of him by whit he will become: this 
year he is immoral and iiieligious, but by the 
force of reflection on himself ho may become 
the contrary in another v ear. 

To become includes no laea of the mode or 
circumstance of its bvconung ; to grow is to 
become by a gradual process: a man may be 
come a good man from a viciou.s one, in co*- 
sequence of a sudden action on his mind ; but 
he (/tows m wisdom and virtue >)y means of an 
increase in knowledge and experience. 

To be or uot to.be f that is the riiiestion.—SHAKSFEAKE. 

About this tune yiivage’s iiurso, who h.id always treated 
him as her own sou. died, and it was natural fur him to 
takeeaie ut those ellects whieli by her death were, as he 
ImaKUied, become his own.—. OHNSON 

Authors, like coins, glow dear, us they grow old —POPE. 

To be Acquainted Witb, v. To know. 

Beam, r. Gleam. 

Beam, v. Rag, 


To Bear, Yield. 

Bear, in Baxon baian, old German bei'an, 
Latin purio, and Hcbiow bara to create. 

Yield, V joagord 

Beai conveys the idea of creating within 
itself ; gield that of giving from itself. Ani¬ 
mals bear their young , inanimate objects 
yald thcii produce. An apple-tree bears apples; 
tlio earth yields fniits 

Bear marks properly tlio natural power of 
bringmg forth something of its own kind ; 
yield IS said ot the result or quantum brought 
forth; shiubs/^cttr leaves, flowers, or hcnies, 
according to their natural properties ; flowers 
yield set ds plentifully or otherwise as they are 
favoured by eiieurnstinees. 

No keel shall cut the waves for foreiKU ware, 

Fur every kuiI bIuiU ev’ry jitiMiuct bear — HliYDEN. 

Nor B.iotna nor the richer fiidiaii fields, 

Nor all the RUimny stoTes Ar.ibia ytebff. 

Nor any loreinu e.irtli of uio.itcr name. 

Can with sweet Italy contend lu foine.-'DHYDJilN. 


To Bear, Carry, Convey, Transport. 

Bear, from the rcuso of generating (y. To 
bear, yield), has derived that of retaining. 

Carry, in French charier, probably from 
the Latin currus, Greek Kaipu or rpexy^ lo run, 
or jo/ptu, in Hebrew keiah to meet, signifies to 
move a thing from one place to another. 

Convey, in Latin cimyi/m, is probably com¬ 
pounded of con and ceho to can y with one. 

Transport, in French transporter, Latin 
tramporto, compoundoii of trans over, and 
•porto to carry, signifies to carry to a distance. 

To bear is simply to take the weight of any 
substance upon one’s self; to cany is to re¬ 
move that weight from the si>ot where it was ; 
we always bear in carrying, but we do uot 
always carry when we bear. Both may bo 
Applied to things as well as persons: whatever 
receives the weight of any thing beai's it; 
whatever is caused to move with any thing 
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covn'ies It. That which cannot bo easily borne 
must be burdensome to cany: in extremely 
hot weather it is sometimes Irksome to bear 
the weight even of one’s clothing ; Virgil 
praises the pious iEneas for having cai'ried his 
father on his shoulders in order to save him 
from the sacjking of Troy. Weak peojile or 
weak things are not fit to bear heavy burdens : 
lazy i)eoplo prefer to be carried rather than to 
carry any thing. 

Since bear is confined to personal service it 
may be used in the sense of carry, when the 
latter implies the removal of any thing by 
means of any other body. The hmrer of any 
letter or parcel is ho who carries it in Ills hand ; 
the carrier of parcels is he who employs a 
conveyance. Hence the word omris often very 
appropriately substituted for carry, as Virgil 
praises ililneas for bearing his father on his 
shoulders. Concey and transport are species of 
carrying. 

Carry in its particular sense is employed 
cither for pej-soual exertions or actions jier- 
formed by the help of other means; convey 
and transport are employed for such actions 
as are performed not by immediate personal 
intervention or exertion: a porter carries 
goods on his knot; gotids are conrn/ed in a 
waggon or a cart; they are transported in a 
vessel. 

Convey expresses simply the mode of re¬ 
moving ; transport annexes to this the idea of 
the placo and the distance. !>fcrchants get 
the goods conveyed into their v-arehouscs 
which they have had transported from di'^tant 
countries. Pedestrians take no more with 
them than what they can convenionlly carnf : 
could armies do the same, one of the greatest 
obstacles to the iudulgcnco of human ambi¬ 
tion would bo removed ; for many an incursion 
into a peaceful country is defeated for the 
want of means to convey provisions sufficient 
for such numbers ; and wlien monnbiins or 
deserts are to bo traversed, another gi’oat 
difficulty presents itself in the transportation 
of artillery. 

It is customary at funerals for some to bear 
the jiall and others to carry wands or staves ; 
the body itself is conveyed in a hearse, unless 
it has to cross tlio ocean, in which case it is 
transported in a vessel. 

Ill bollow wood they floating anuiea dear.—DRYliKN. 

A whale, besideH those seas and oceans in the several 
vessels of his liody which are filled with iniiuineiablo 
sluMxls of little animals, carnet about hliu a whole world 
of inhabitants.— ADDISON. 

Lme cannot, like the wind, itself convey 

To fill two sails, though both ivre spread one way. 

HOWARD. 

It is to navigation that men are indebted for tlio power 
of traruportmy the superfluous stock of one part of the 
earth to supply the wants of auotlier.— ROBEKTSON, 

To Bear, v. To suffer. 

To Bear Down, v. To overbear. 

Beast, V. Animal. 

To Beat, Strike, Hit 

Beat, in French battre, Latin bahio, comes 
from the Hebrew habat to beat. 

Strike, in SaxoD strican, Danish stricker, 
iSio. from stricturnt paitioiplo otstringoto bind. 


Hit, in Latin ictus, participle of ico, comes 
from tho Hebrew necat to strike. 

To beat is to redouble blows; to stnke is to 
give one single blow; but the bare touching 
in consequence of an effort constitutes hitting. 
We never beat but with design, nor hit with¬ 
out an aim, but we may stnke by accident. 
It is the part of the strong to beat; of the 
most vehement to strike; of tho most sure- 
alghted to hit 

Notwithstanding the declamations of phil¬ 
osophers as they please to stylo themselves, 
the pnactico of beating cannot altogether bo 
discarded from the military or scholastic disci¬ 
pline. The master who strikes his pupil hastily 
13 oftcner impelled by tho force of pas-sion 
than of conviction. Hitting is the object and 
delight of the marksman; it is the utmost 
exertion of his skill to hit the exact point at 
which he aims. 

Young Sylvid heatt her hreiiflt, and cues aloud 
For buccour from the clownish neighbourhood. 

HliyDKN. 

Send thy iirrows forth. 

Strike, ttriko these tyrants and avenge my team. 

CUMBKKLAND. 

No luun Js thought to become vicious by sacrificing the 
life of <111 aiiuiial lu tlie pleasure of hitting .a murk It ii 
howei cr certain that by this act more happiness is des¬ 
troyed than produced.—HAWICESWUKTH. 


To Beat, Defeat, Overpower, Rout, 
Overthrow. 

Beat is here figuratively employed in tho 
soiibc of the former section. 

Defeat, from the French defaire, implies 
tj undo ; .md Overpower to have the power 
over any one. 

To Rout from the French mettre en derouie 
Is to turn from one s route, and Overtlirow 
to throw over or upside down. 

Beat respects personal contests between 
individuals or parties : dffcat, rout, oveipower, 
and overthrow, are employed mostly for con¬ 
tests betwtcn numbers. A general is beaten 
in important engagements ; he is defeated and 
may bo routed in partial attacks ; he is over- 
powei'cd by numbers, and overthrown in set 
engagements. The English pride themselves 
on beating their enemies hy land as w'ell as by 
sea, whenever they come to fair eng.agements, 
but tho English are sometimes defeated when 
they make too desperate attempts, and some¬ 
times they are in danger of being overpoictred : 
they are very seldom routed or orerthrown. 

To beat is an indefinite term expressive of 
no particular degree : the being beaten may be 
attended with greater or less damage. To bo 
defeated is a specific disadvantage, It is a failure 
in a particular object of more or less impoit- 
ance. To be overjiowered is a positive loss; it 
is a loss of the power of acting which may lie 
of longer or shorter duration; to be routed is 
a temporary disadvantage ; a rout alters the 
route or course of proceeding, but does not 
disable : to be overthrown is tlie greatest of all 
mischiefs, and is applicable only to great 
armies and great concerns: an overthrow 
commonly decides a contest. 

Beat Is a term which reflects more or leas 
dishonour on tho general or tho army, or on 
both: defeat is an indifferent term; the best 
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ffenGfftls njay sornGtiBios d^J&xtcd by cir¬ 
cumstances wliich are above human control; 
overpowering is coupled with no particular 
honour to the winner, nor disgrace to the 
loser • superior xxiwer is oftener the result of 
good fortune than of skill. The bravest and 
finest troops may bo overpowered in cases 
which exceed human power : a rout is always 
disgraceful, particularly to the array; it al¬ 
ways arises from want of firranes.s : an over¬ 
throw is fatal rather than dishonourable ; it ex¬ 
cites pity rather than contempt. 


TuniuB. T know you think me not your friend, 

Nor will I much with your belief contend ; 

I your Kroatnega not to (Jivo the law 

In other reahiiH, but beaten U> ’ithdiaw.—DKYDEN. 


Satan fre<iuently confeaiieH the omnipotence of the 
Supreme Beum, that bemg the perfection he was forced to 
allow him, and the only consideration which could eup- 
port his yrlile under the shame of his defeat.— AVViSOn. 


The veterans who defended the walls were soon over¬ 
powered by numbers.—ROBKKTSON. 

The rout (at the battle ot Pavia) now became universal, 
and resistance ceased in alimmt every part but where the 
king was in person.—ROBEKTSON. 

Milton’s subject is rebellion against the Supreme Being; 
raised hy tlie highest order of created beinpi, the over¬ 
throw of their host is tlie punishment of their crime.— 


*Beatifloation, Canonization. 

These are two acts emanating from the 
pontifical authority, by which the Pope de¬ 
clares a person, whoso life has ^een exemplary 
and accompanied with miracles, as entitled to 
enjoy eternal happiness after his death, and 
determines in consequence the sort of worship 
which should be paid .to him. 

In the act of Beatification tho Popo 
pronounces only as a jinvate per.son, and uses 
his own authority only in granting to certain 
persons, or to a religious order, tho privilege 
of paying a particular worship to a beatified 
object. 

In the act of Canonization, the Poi>c 
speaks as a judge after a judicial eximination 
on the state, and decides the sort of worship 
which ought to be paid by the whole church. 

Beatitude, r. Happiness. 

Beau, V. Oallant. 

Beautiful, Fine, Handsome, Pretty. 

Beautiful, or full of beauty, in French 
'keauti, comes from beau, belle, in Latin bellus 
fair, and henus or bonus good. 

Fine, In French Gorman/rin, A:c., not 
Improbably comes from the Greek (^aivos 
bright, splendid, and to appear, because 
what is fine is by distinction clear. 

Handsome, from the word hand, denotes 
a species of beauty in the body, as handy de¬ 
notes Its agility and skill. 

Pretty, in Saxon praete adorned, German 
prachtig, Swedish prdktig splendid, which is 
connected with our words, parade and pride. 

Of these epithets, which denote what is 
pleasing to the eye, beautiful conveys the 
strongest meaning; it marks the possession 

* Qixard; Seatifioation, canooiiation." 


of that in its fullest extent, of which the 
other terms denote the possession hi part only. 
Fineness, handsovieness, and prettiness, atq to 
beauty as parts to a whole. When taken m 
relation to persons, a woman is beautiful who 
in feature and complexion possesses a grand 
assemblage of graces ; a woman Is fine, who 
with a striking figure unites shape and sym¬ 
metry ; a woman is handsome, who has good 
features, and pretty if with symmetry of fea¬ 
ture he united delicacy. 

Tho beautiful is determined hy fixed rules ; 
it admits of no excess or defect ; it compre¬ 
hends regularity, proiiortiou, and a duo dis¬ 
tribution of colour, and every iiarticular 
which can engage the attention : Xhefine must 
be coupled with gmndenr, majesty, and 
strength of figure ; it is incompatible with 
that which is small; a little woman can never 
ho fine: iYia handsome \h a general assemblage 
of what is agreeable; it is marked by no par¬ 
ticular characteri^tic, but the absence of all 
deformity : prettiness is always coupled with 
simplicity, it is incompatible with that which 
is largo : a tall woman with masculine features 
cannot bo pretty. 

Beauty will always have its charms ; they 
are, however, but attractions for the eye ; 
they please and awaken ardent sentiments for 
a while; but the iwssessor must have some¬ 
thing else to give her claims to asting regard : 
this is, however, seldom tho case ; Providence 
has dealt out his gifts with a more even hand. 
Neither tho beautfiul, nor the fine woman has 
in general those durable attractions which be¬ 
long either to tho handsome or the pretty, who 
with a less inirnitablo tint of complexion, a 
loss unerring proportion in the limbs, a less 
precise symmetry of feature, ai’e frequently 
Ijossessed of a sweetness of countenance, a 
vivacity in the eye, and a grace in the manner, 
tliat wins the beholder and inspires affection. 

Beauty is peculiarily a female iierfection, in 
the male sox it is rather a defect: a beautiful 
man will not be respected, because ho cannot 
be respectable; the possession of beauty de- 
prive.s nira of his manly characteristics, bold¬ 
ness and energy of mind, strength and robust¬ 
ness of limb : but though a man may not be 
beautiful or pretty, he may bo fine or handsome. 

When relating to other objects, beautiful, 
fine, pretty, have a strong analogy. With re¬ 
spect to the objects of nature, the beautiful 
is displayed in the works of creation, and 
wherever it appears it is marked by elegance, 
variety, harmony, proportion ; but above all, 
that softness which is peculiar to female 
beauty: x\iQfine, on the contrary, is associated 
with the grand, and the pretty with the simple. 
The sky presents either a beautiful aspect, or 
a fine aspect; but not a pretty aspect. A rural 
scone is beauiiJuL when it unites richness and 
diversity of natural obiects with superior 
cultivation : it is fine when It presents tho 
bolder and more impressive features of nature, 
consisting of rocks and mountains ; it is pretty 
when divested of all that is extraordinary, it 
presents a smiling view of nature in the gay 
attire of shrubs, and many coloured flowers^ 
and verdant meadows, and luxuriant fields. 

Beautiful sentiments have much In them t« 
interest the affections, as well as the under¬ 
standing ; they make a vivid impression: flm 
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sentiments mark an elevated mind and a 
loftiness of conception; they occupy the 
understanding, and afford scope for reflection ; 
they make a stioug impression: pretty ideas 
are but pleasing associations or combinations 
that only amuse for the time being, without 
producing anv lasting impression. We may 
speak of a beautiful poem, although not a beau- 
t\ful tragedy ; but a fine tragedy, and a pretty 
comedy. Imagery may be beautiful and Jine^ 
but seldom pretty. 

The celestial bodies revolving with so much 
regularity in their orbits, and displaying so 
much brilliancy of light, are beautiful objects. 
The display of an army drawn np in battle 
array ; the neatness of the men; the order, 
complexity, and variety of their movements, 
and the precision in their discipline, afford a 
fine spectacle. An aaserablage of children imi¬ 
tating in their amusements the system and 
reg^ilarity of more serious employments, and 
preserving at the same time the playfulness of 
childhood, is a pretty sight. 

Beautiful, fine, and pretty, are indifferently 
applied to works of nature and art; handsome 
to Wijrks of art only, as a beautiful picture, a 
fine drawing, and a pretty cap, handsome furni¬ 
ture ; but in such cases haiidsome has mostly 
a reference to the make or construction of a 
thing: but beautiful, fine, and jivetly, simply 
den )to the impression which the appearance 
of things makes on the observer. Hence it 
is that handsome is applied to moral actions, 
which reflect credit on the s^out; and hence 
the proverb of ** handsome is that handsome 
does." 

There la nothing that makes its way more directly to 
the soul than bmuty, which immediately ditthsea a secret 
aatiafactlou and complacency through the imagination.— 
ADDISON. 

It is observed among birds that nature has lavished all 
her iirnaments upon the male, who very often appears m 
a most bcauti/uloemi dress.—ADDISON. 

When in ordinary disuourse, we say a man has a Ane 
head, a long lioad, or a good lioml, we exiiress ourselves 
naetapiiorically. and speak in relation to his understand¬ 
ing; whereas, witeii we say of a woman, she has u Jim, a 
long, or a gooti head, we speak only in relation to her 
fomniode.—ADDISON. 

A handsome fellow immediately alarms Jealous hus- 
Itands, and every thing that looks young or gay turns 
their thoughts uiwn their wives.—ADDISON. 

A letter dated Sept, acquaints me tliat the writer, being 
resolved to try ins fortune, had fasted all that day, and. 
that he might be suie of dreaming inHiu soiuething at 
night, procured a handsome slice of uriue cake.—SPECTA¬ 
TOR. 

“Indeed, my dear," says she. “you make me marl 
Buinet lines, so you do, witli the silly way you have of 
treating me like a prefry idiot."—STEELE. 

An innocent creature, who would start at the name of 
strumpet, may think it pretty to be called a mistress.— 
SPECTATOR. 

To Become, v. To be, become. 


Becoming, Decent, Fit, Suitable. 

Becominsr, from become, compounded of 
66 ^id come, signifies coming in its place. 

Decent, in French decent, in Latin decens, 
participle of deceo, from the Greek £oicei, and 
the Chaldee deca to beseem, signifies the 
<jlUAlity of beseomixig aixd befitting. 


Fit, in French/ait, Latin factum, partiuiple 
oi facto to do, signifies done as it ought to be. 

Suitable, from to suit, signifies able to 
suit; and suit, in French suite, Latin secutus, 
comes from sequor to follow, signifying to fol¬ 
low as it ought. 

What is becoming respects the manner of 
being in society, such as it ought, as to person, 
time, and place. Decency logards the manner 
of displaying one’s self, so as to be approved 
and res^iocted. Fitness and suitableness relate 
to the disposition, arrangement, and order of 
either being or doing, according to persons, 
things, or circumstances. 

The becoming consists of an exterior that is 
pleasing to the view: decency involves moral 
propriety ; it is regulated by the fixed rules of 
good breeding: fitness is regulated by local 
circumstances, and suitableness by the esta¬ 
blished customs and usages of society. The 
dress of a woman is becoming that renders her 
person more agreeable to the eye ; it is decent 
if it in no wise offend modesty ; it is Jit if it be 
what the occasion requires; it is suitable if it 
bo according to the rank and character of the 
wearer. What is becoming varies for every in¬ 
dividual ; the age, the complexion, the stature, 
and the habits of the person must be consulted 
iu order to obtain the appearance which is 66- 
coming: what becomes a young female, or one 
of fair complexion, may not become one who is 
farther advanced in life, or who has dark 
features : decency is one and the same for all; 
all civilized nations have drawn the exact line 
between the decent and the indecent, although 
fashion may sometimes draw females aside 
from this line : fitness varies with the seasons, 
or the circumstances of persons; what is Jit 
for the winter is unfit for the summer, or what 
is Jit for dry weather is unfit for the wet; what 
it fit for town is not Jit for the country; what 
is Jit for a healthy persou is not fit for one that 
18 infirm : suitableness accommodates itself to 
the external circuinstances and conditions of 
persons; the house, the furniture, the equi¬ 
page cf a prince, must be suitable to his 
lauk; ihe retinue of an ambassador must be 
suitable to the character which he has to main¬ 
tain, and 10 the wealth, dignity, and impor¬ 
tance of the nation, whoso monarch he repre¬ 
sents 

Giavity becomes a judge, or a clergyman, at 
all times ; an unassuming tone is becoming in 
a child when he addresses his superiors. 
Decency requires a more th in ordinary gravity 
when we are in the house of mourning or 
lirayer It is indecent for a child on the com¬ 
mission of a fault to affect a careless unconcern 
iu the presence of those whom he lias offended. 
There is a fitness or unjitness in persons for 
each other’s society: education Jits a person 
for the society of the noble, the wealthy, the 
polite, and the learned. There is a suitableness 
in people’s tempers for each other; such a 
suitability is i>articularly requisite for those 
who are destined to live together: selfish 
people, with opposite tastes and habits, can 
never be suitable companions. 

Nothing ought to be held lauda>>]e or becoming, but 
what nature itseU should prompt us to think so.— 
STEELE. 

A Gothic bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to repeat 
■uoh a form lu such pe^colsx ihoM ot slippen; Mmuur 
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IknciAd 14 would be very decent if such ft jwirt of public 
devotions were performed with a imtre on hii head.— 


To the wiser Judgment of God it must 
mine what is fit to b© bestowed, and what 


l)e left to deter- 
to b© wltliheld. 


liauhftol, amidst hla tendorneiis and friendship for mail, 
shews such a dignity and condescension in all his siieech 
and lieliaviour, as ar© suitable to a superior uatui-e.— 
ADDISON. 


to grant them an indulgence; parents deairt 
their children to attend to their business. 

Shell hang upon his lips and beg him tell 
The story of my passion o’er again.—SOUTHERN. 

Once when he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, one 
of hiB friends left a message, that ho desired to see him 
uhout lime in tlie niorniiig 8av know that it was his 
intention to assist him , but very much disgusted 
that lie should presuni© to proseri)'. 1 lie hour of bisaiteud- 
auce,aiid I believe refused to see him.—JOHNSON. 


Becoming, Comely, Graceful. 

Becoming*, V. Becoming, decent. 

Comely, or come like, signifios coming or 
appearing as one would liave it. 

Graceful, signifles full of grace. 

These epithets are employed to mark in 
general what is agreeable to the eye. Becom¬ 
ing denotes less than comely, and this less than 
graceful: nothing can be comely or graceful 
wliich is unbecoming: although many things 
aro becoming which are neither comely or grace¬ 
ful. 

Becoming respects the decorations of the 
person, and the exterior deportment; comely 
respects natural embelli.shmeni.s: graceful 
natural or artificial acconijihshinonts manner 
is becoming. figure is comely , air, figure, or 
attitude, is graaful 

Becoming is relative ; it depends on taste and 
opinion • on accordance with the prevailing 
sontimenta or particular circumstances of 
society : comely and graceful are absolute; they 
are qualities lelt and acknowledged by all 

What is becoming is confined to no rank ; the 
highest and the lowest have, alike, the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing or being that which becomes 
their station: what is comtlyia seldom asso¬ 
ciated with great refinement and culture; 
what la graceful is rarely to bo discovered 
apart from high rank, noble birth, or elevation 
of character. 

The care of doing noililng unbecoming has accomi>anled 
til© groatest iiimils to their l.ist nioineiiU TIuih Csesar 
gatiiered his robe abmit him that lie might not fall m a 
manner unbecoming of himself —Sl’ECTATOH. 

The comclinest of jierson, and tlie decency of iiohaviour, 
add Innuile weight to what 1© piuuouucuu by any one — 
Sl’ECTATOK. 

To make the acknowledgment of a fault in the liigheHt 
mtamet graceful, it la lucky when the circniiiHDuuvK of 
the offender place him alxive any ill consequencoB from 
khe reaentuieut of the iierson ofleuded.—SlEKLE. 

To Be Conscious, v. To feel. 

To Be Deficient, v. To fail. 

To Bedew, v. To sprinkle. 


To Beg, Desire. 

Begr, V. To ask, beg. 

Desire, in French desirer, Latin desidero, 
comes from desido to fix the mind on an ob¬ 
ject. 

To beg, marks the wish; to desire, the will 
and determination. 

Beg is the act of an inferior, or one in a 
subordinate condition : desire is the act of a 
superior: wo beg a thing us a favour; we 
dwirt it as aright: children their parents 


To Beg, Beseech, Solicit, Entreat, 
Supplicate, Implore, Crave. 

Beg, V. To ask, beg. 

Beseech, compounded of be and seech, or 
seek is an intensive verb, signifying to seek 
strongly. 

Solicit, in French soliciter, Latin solicito, 
is probably compounded of solum or totum, 
and cUo to cite, summon, appeal to, signifying 
to rouse altiigether. 

Entreat, compounded of en or in and 
treat, in French trailer, Latin tracto to manage, 
signifies to act upon. 

Supplicate, in Latin supplicatus, parti¬ 
ciple of supplico, compounded of sup or sub 
and p/ico to fold, signifies to bend the body 
down in token of submission or distress, in 
order to awaken notice. 

Implore, in French implorer, Latin im- 
plou), compounded of xm or in and ploro to 
weej) or lament, signifies to act ui)on by 
weeping. 

Crave, iu Saxon cravitm, signifies to long 
for earncHtly. 

All these terms denote a species of asking 
(y. To ask, beg), varied as to the person, tlie 
object and the manner; the first four do not 
mark such a stato of depondance in the agent 
as the last three: to beg denotes a state of 
want; to beseech, entreat, and solicil, a stato of 
urgent necessity ; supplicate and implore a 
state of abject di.stres8; crave, the lowest 
state of physical want: one begs with impor¬ 
tunity ; beseeches with earnestness; entreats 
by jho foice of reasoning and strong repre¬ 
sentation ; one solicits hy virtue of one’s 
interest: sujiplicates by an humble address; 
implores by every mark of dejection and hu¬ 
miliation. 

Begging is the act of the poor when they 
need ussistanco: beseeching and entreating are 
resorted to by fnends and equals, when they 
want to iiiiluence or persuade, but beseeching 
is more urgent: entreating more argumi.nta- 
tivo: solicitations are employed to obtain 
favours, which have more respect to the cir¬ 
cumstances than the rank of the solicitor : 
supplicaitni/ and imploring are resorted to by 
sufferers for the relief of their misery, and are 
addre.ssed to thi sc who have the power of 
averting or increasing the calamity: evavinf 
is the consequence of longing; it marks an 
earnestness of supplication; an abject state 
of suffering dependance. 

Those who are too idle to work commonly 
have recourse to begging: a kind parent wifi, 
sometimes rather beseech an undutiiul child to 
lay aside his wicked courses, than plunge him 
deeper into guilt by an ill-timed exercise of 
authority: when we are entreated to do an act 
of civility, it is a mark of unkiudness to bo 
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heedless to tho wishes of our friends: gentle¬ 
men in office are perpetually exposed to the 
iollcitations of their friends, to jirocure for 
themselves, or their connexions, places of 
trust and emolument: a slave supplicates his 
master for pardon, when he has offended, and 
implores his mercy to mitigate, if not to remit 
tho punishment: a fxior wretch, suffering with 
hunger, craves a morsel of bread. 

What more advance can mortals make in sin, 

8o near iierfection, who with blood hevm V 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife; 

Looks ui>, and from the butcher bt-gt her life ? 

Dryden*. 

Modesty never raKOs, never murmurs,never pouts, when 
it is ill-treated; it piuss, it bamecfust, it Luitfuishes.— 
8Tlt£LE. 

As money colleoteil by 8nbacrii)tion is necessarily re¬ 
ceived in small sums. Savage was never able to send hi*^ 
XxieuiB to tho press, but for nmny years continued his 
solicitation, and siiuaudored wliatover he obtained.-- 
Johnson. 

For whom the merchant spread his silken stores. 

Can she entreat foi bi’oad, and want the needful raiment? 
—ROWE’S JANK SHORE. 

Savage wrote to Lord Tyrconnel, not in a style ef sup- 
plication and respect, but of ropioach, menace, and con¬ 
tempt.—J OIINSON 

Is’t then 80 hanl, Montuila, t/i forgive 

A fault, whore iuuiible love, like iniiie, implore* thee? 

OTWAY. 

For my past cilmes, my forfeit life receive. 

No pity for my sufferings hero I ciavc, 

And only hoiie foigiveuess in the gr.ive 

To Beg*) V. To ask. 


To Begin, Commence, Enter upon. 

Begin, in German heginnen, ia compounded 
of he and ginnen, prob ibly a frcqtientativo of 
grhoi to go, sigiiifymg to go first to a thing. 

Commence, in French conuntpcer, is not 
improbably derived from the Latin conmendo, 
signifying to betake one’s self to a thing. 

Enter, in Ijatininf/ o within, signifies with 
tho proposition Upon, to go into a thing. 

Begin and eovufieace are so strictly allied in 
signification, that it is not ea.sy to discover 
tlie difference in their application ; although a 
minute difference does exist. To begin rcspi cts 
the order of lime; to cointnence, the exertion 
of setting about a thing ; whoever begins a dis¬ 
pute is termed the aggroifSor ; no one should 
commence a dispute unless he can calculate tho 
consequences, and as this is impracticable, it 
is better never to commence disputes, particu¬ 
larly such as arc to bo decided by law. Begin 
is opposed to end; commence to complete: a 
person begins a thing with a view of ending it; 
ho comrite'nees a thing with a view of completing 
It. 

To begin is either transitive or Intransitive; 
to commence is mostly transitive : a speaker 
he^jins by apologising; he commences his speech 
with an apology : happiness frequently ends 
where prosperity begins; whoever commences 
any undertaking, without estimating his own 
power, must not expect to succeed. 

To begin is used either for things or persons; 
to commence for persons only : fdl things have 
their beginning; in order to effect anything, 
■we must make a commmeement: a word begins 
with a particular letter, or a line begins with a 


mrticular word; a person commences his career. 
Ijastly, begin is more colloquial than commence: 
thus wo say, to begin the work; to commence 
the operation : to begin one’s play; to commence 
the pursuit; to begin to write; to cwnmence tho 
letter. 

To commence and enter upon are as closely 
allied in sense as the former words; they 
differ principally in application : to commence 
seems rathor to denote the making an experi¬ 
ment ; to intei' upon, that of fii*st doing what 
has not been tried before; we commence an 
undertaking; wo enter ujmn an employment: 
speculating people are very ready to commence 
.schemes ; considerate people are always averse 
to entering upon any office, until they feel 
themselves fully adequate to discharge its 
duties. 

When beginning to act your part, what can be of greater 
inoinont than to regulate your plan of conduct with the 
nioot BorloUB attention?—HLAIU. 

By the deBtination of his Creator, and the necemitiefl of 
lus nature, tnati commence* at once au active, not merely 
a conieiiiplative being —BLAIR. 

If any luan h.as a mind to enter upon sucli a voluntary 
al) 8 tinenoo, it irnglil not be iiupioper to give him tl>e 
caution of rythjvgor.w, in iiarticular: Abstiate afabi*, that 
18, say tlie luteiproter*, ‘meddle not with elections. 
ADDISON, 

Begrinningr, v. Origin. 

To Beguile, v. To amuse. 

Behaviour, Conduct, Carriage, De¬ 
portment, Demeanour. 

Behaviour comes from behave, com¬ 
pounded of be and have, signifying to have 
one’s self, or have self-possession. 

Conduct, in Ijatin conductas, participle of 
conduco, compounded of con or cum and duco 
to lead along, signifies leading one s self along. 

Carriage, the abstruft of carrg (v. To bear, 
earri/), signifies tho act of carrying one’s body, 
or one’.s self 

Deportment, from tho Latin deporto to 
carry; and Demf anour, from the French 
detnener to le.id, have the same original sense 
as tho preceding. 

Behaviour respects corporeal or mental ac¬ 
tions ; conduct, mental actions ; carriage, de- 
porlment, and demeanour, are different sj^ecies 
of behaviour. Behaviour respects all actions 
exposed to the notice of others; conduct tho 
general line of a person’s moral proceeiimga: 
we speak of a person’s behaviour at table, or in 
company, in a ball room, ui tho street, or in 

f mblic; of his conduct in the management of 
lis private concenis, in tho direction of his 
family, or in his different rolaiions with his 
fellow creatures. Behaviour applies to tho 
minor inomls of society; conduct to those of 
the first moment: in our intercourse with 
others we may adopt a civil or polite, a rudo 
or boisterous, behaviour; in our serious trans¬ 
actions wo may adopt a peaceable, discreet, or 
prudent, a vasb, dangerous, or mischievous 
conduct. Our behaviour is good or bad; our 
conduct is wise or foolish : by our behaviour 
we may render ourselves agreeable, or other¬ 
wise ; by our conduct we may command esteem, 
or provoke contempt: tho behaviour of young 
people in society is of particular importance ; 
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It should, above all things, be marked with 
propriety In the presence of superiors and 
elders : the youth who does not learn betimes 
a seemly behaviour in company, will scarcely 
know iiow to conduct himself judiciously on 
any future occasion. 

Carnage respects simply the manner of 
can'ying the body ; deportment includes both 
the action and the carnage of the body in 
performing the action ; demeanour respects 
only the moral character or tendency of the 
viction : deportment is said only of tliose exte- 
tior actions that have an immediate refeienoo 
to others ; demeanour of the general bchartour 
as it relates to the ciicumstances and situitiou 
of the individual: the carriage is that part of 
behaviour, which is of the first importance to 
attend to in young persons A carriage should 
neither be haughty nor servile ; to bo graceful 
it ought to have a due mixture of dignity and 
condescension ; the deportment of a m m should 
be suited to his station ; a hum hie depot iment 
Is becoming ir, iii{eiiors;a stately and for¬ 
bidding depoi'thient is very unbecoming in 
superiors : the demeanour of a man should be 
suited to his situ.ition ; the Huitiihio demeanour 
of a judge on the bench, or of a clergyman lu 
rl}e pulpit, or when iicrformiug his Jerical 
flint tions, adds much to the dignity and 
solemnity of the olVice itself. 

The eornage marks the birth and education : 
an awkward carriage si imps a man as vulgar ; 
a giaceful carnage evinces refinement and 
culture. The deportment mai'ks the existing 
temper of the mind : whoever is really im¬ 
pressed with the solemnity and importance of 
public worship will evince his impressions by 
a gravity of deportment; feinalo*'should guai d 
cgaiiist a light deportment, as highly prejudi- 
ciil to their reputation : the demeanour mirks 
the hiibltual temper of the mind, or in fact, 
the real character : we are often led to judge 
favourably of an individual from the first 
glance, vhose demeanour on close examiuatiou 
does not leave such favourable impressions. 

The cn('nin.<»fancoof life not that wliich cives ua niatc, 
hiitour behamour m that eiieninatance is wliat biioiikl lie 
our Bolul distinetiou.—STEEI.K. 


bility, from lief, in German, heliehen to pleaa«, 
and the Latin libet it pleaseth, signifying the 
pleasure or assent of the mind. 

Credit, in French credit, Latin crediius, 
participle of credo, compounded of cor the 
heart, and do to give, signifies also giving the 
heart. 

Trust is connected with the old word trowj 
in Saxon ireoioian, German b-aitm,old German 
thravahn, thruven, &c. to hold true, and prob¬ 
ably from the Greek dappeiu to have confi¬ 
dence, signifying to depend upon a.s true. 

i^'aith, in Latin Jides, from jfdo to confide, 
signihos also dependanee u{X)n as true. 

Beli^ is the generic term, the others specific ; 
wo believe when wc credit and trust, but not 
alw.ays vice-vei'sd HeLief rests on no jiarticular 
poison or thing ; lout ci edit and trust rest on the 
authority of one or more individuals. Every 
thing 13 the subject of beli^ which produces 
one s .assent : the events of human life are 
credited upon the authority of the narrator . 
the words, promises, or the integrity of indi¬ 
viduals are trusted the power of persons and 
the virtue of things are objects of faith. 

Belief and credit are jiarticular actions, or 
sentiments : trust and faith are permanent 
disiiositions of tiio mind. Things are,eutitled 
to our belief; 2ienons are entitled to our credit. 
but people repose a trust in others ; or have a 
juith in others. 

Our belief ov unhehef is not always regulated 
by our reasoning faculties or the truth of 
things : we often believe, fiom prejudice and 
Ignorance, things to bo true winch are very 
false. With the bulk of mankind, assurance 
goes further than any thing else in obtaining 
credit; gross falsolioods, jiroiiounced with con¬ 
fidence, will be Cl edited sooner than plain 
truths told in an unvarnished style. There are 
no disappointments more severe than those 
which we feel on finding tliat wo have trusted 
to men of base principle.^ Ignorant people 
have commonly a r. ore implicit faith in any 
nostrum recommended to them by poisons of 
their own class, than in the prescriptions of 
professional men icgulaily educated. 


wisdom Is no loss ne< ossary in loligious and luor.u th.nn 
In civil conUiicc — HI-aik. 

He that will look liack upon all the acf,namtance» lio 
has hiul iii his whole life will find he has seeu inure men 
c.ipablti of the Kroatest oniplovnienis and perfurinanceh 
llniu such fis could in tin* Keneral bent of ihviT carruif/e 
act otherwise than according to thetr own coiuplexiuu and 
humour.—STEFLK. 

'Hie mild demeanour, the modest deportment, arc 
valued not only as they denote internal purity ami 
inmK’ouce. hut as forming m themselves the mr,Ht 
amiable and eng.'igiiig part of the /emale character — 
JWAi'lvENZIV.. 

I liave been told the same even of Mahometans, wtth 
relation to the propriety of their demeanour m the ron- 
veutioiis of their erroneous worship —.SlKKLE. 

Behind, v. After. 

Behind, v. Back. 

To Behold, r. To look, see. 

Beholder, v. Looker on. 


Belief, Credit, Trust, Faith. 

Belief, from believe, in Saxon gelyfan, gele- 
AVATift in German glaubem, comes, in all possi¬ 


_ , Oh ' I’ve heard him talk 

Lilke the first born hiid of love, when every word 
H|K>ko III hj« uni ept to be believ'd. 

And .ill to rum me.—SOUTHERN 


Oh ' I will credit my Scamandra’s te.ars I 

Nor think them drops of chance like other womeu't, 

Lex. 


C’apriciouB man J To good or ill inconstant 
loo much to fear or trutt is equal weakness. 

JOHNSON. 


For/«ir^ rejws’d on seas and on I ho flat'ring sky, 

1 hy naked curphC la douiu'd uu uhures uakuuwii t.o 1 !< 5 . 

J>KYnKN. 


Belief trust, and faith, have a religious ap¬ 
plication which credit has not. Belief is .simply 
an act of the understanding ; trust and faith 
are active moving princinlcs of the mind in 
which the heart is concerned Belief does not 
extend beyond an assent of the mind to any 
given proposition ; trust and faith are lively 
sentiments which impel to action. Belief i& to 
trust and faith as cause to effect: there may 
be belief without either trust or faith ; but 
there can be no trust or faith without belief: 
we believe that there is a God, who is the crea¬ 
tor and preserver of all his creatures; 
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therefore trust in him for hia protection of 
ourselves: wo believe that Jesiis Christ died for 
the sins of men ; wo have therefore faith in 
his redeeming grace to Ba\o ua from our sins. 

Belief is common to all religions: trust is 
peculiar to the believers in Divine revelation; 
^aith is employed by diatincti<m for the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Belief is purely speculative ; and 
trust and faith are operative: the former 
operates on the mind; the latter on the out¬ 
ward conduct. Tru.st in God serves to (lis|f)el 
all anxious concern about the future. “ Faith,” 
says the Apostle, “ is dead without works " 
Theorists substitute belif for faith ; enthu¬ 
siasts mistake passion for faith. True faith 
must be grounded on a right belief, and accom¬ 
panied with a right practice. 

The KpicTircans contented themselves with the denial of 
a Providence, asserting at the same time the existence of 
gods in general; because they would not sliook tlio com¬ 
mon belief of mankind —AllDISON. 

What can he a stronger moiiv« to a firm trtttf and re¬ 
liance t>n the mercies of our Makei, than the giving ua his 
Bon to suffer for us —ADliISON. 

The faith or porsuaHion of a Divine revelation isadivine 
faith, not only with leepect to the ohleet of it, hut like¬ 
wise in respect of thy author of it, whicli is the Divine 
Spirlt.—TlLLO'rsON. 

To Believe, v. To think. 

Beloved, r. Amiable 

Below, V. Under. 

To Bemoan, v. To bewail. 


Bend, Bent. 

Both abstract nouri.s from the verb to bend: 
the one to express its proper, and the other 
its moral applic'ation: a stick has a Bend; 
the mind has a Bent. 

A beiui in uuy tiiiug that should bo straight 
is a defect; a bent of the inclination that is 
not sandionod by religion is detrimental to a 
person’s moral character and pi*aco of mind 
Fur a vicious hmd in a natural body there arc 
various remedies ; but nothing will cure acoi- 
lupt bad except religion. 

His cowaid lips dul from their colour fly. 

And that same eye wlio'o Aejof does awe the world, 

Did lose its luatie.—SU VKSPEAUK 

The soul does not always care to he in the same bent. 
The faculties relieve one another liv turns, and receiveuu 
ftdditioii.vl pleasure from the novelty of those objects about 
which tliey are coiivetBant.—ADDISON. 

To Bend, V. To ham. 

To Bend, V. To turn. 

Beneath, v. Under. 


Benefaction, Donation. 

Benefaction, from the Latin benifaeio, 
signifies the thing well done, or done for the 
good of others. 

Donation, from dom to give or present, 
signifies the sum presented. 

Both these terms denote an act of clwrity, 
but the former comprehends more than the 
latter: benefaction comprehends acts of per- 
•oual service in general towards the iudigent: 


BENEFICENT. 

donation respects simply the act of riving and 
the thing given. Benefactions are tor private 
use ; donations are for public service A hene- 
foMtor to the poor docs not confine himself to 
the distribution of money ; he enters into all 
their necessities, consults their individual 
cases, and suits his bevrfactions to their exi¬ 
gencies ; bis influence, his counsel, his purse, 
and his jirojicrty, are employed for their good : 
his donations form tbo smallest part of the 
good which ho does. 

The light and Influenco that the heaveijg bestow upon 
thl8 lower world, though the lower world camiut eiiual 
their benefaction, yut with a kiud of grateful leturu, it 
loflecls those rays that it cannot iccouipeiise.—SOUTH. 

Titles and lands given to God are never, and plates, 
vestment , aiul other sacred utenails, are aoldom conse¬ 
crated; yet certain it is that after the donatio7i. of them 
to the chiireh, it Is as really a sacrilege to steal tliem ns it 
la to pull down a church —SOUTH. 

Benefice, v. Living. 

Beneficence, c. Benevolence. 

Beneficent, Bountiful, or Bounteous, 
Munificent, Generous, Liberal. 

Beneficent, from benefacio (v Benefaction). 
Bountiful sii^nifios full of bountij or good¬ 
ness. fiom the French bontf Lntui bnnitas. 

Munificent, m Latin mum ficus, from 
munus and faeio, signifies the quality of 
making pro.sents. 

Generous, m French genei'eux, Latin 
generosus, « f liigh blood, noble extraction, and 
consoipiently of a noble character. 

Liberal, lu French liberal, Latin liberalis 
from liber free, signifies the quality of being 
like a free man in distinction from a bondman, 
and by a natural association being of a free 
di.sposition, ready t > cornmuuie.'ito 

Boiejlcent respects every thing done for the 
good of others' bovntg, mnnijlcence, nad gene- 
rositif, are spu'ics of itenrfccnce: liberalitg id (X 
qualification of nil, Tlie first two denote 
modes of action ; the latter three oit,h< r modes 
<i action or modes of .sentiment. The sincere 
well-wisher to his folbiw-creatnres is beneficent 
according to bis rneam ; he is bountiful in 
pr )viding for the comfort and happiness of 
others; he is munilicent in dispensing favoins ; 
he generous in imiiarting his property ; he 
is liberal in all he doe-^. 

Beneficence iu\d bounty are characteristics of 
the Deity as well as of hi.s creatures; munifi¬ 
cence, generositu, and liberality ^re more human 
qualiti s. Beneficence and bounty are tbo 
peculiar chiracteristics of the Deity: with 
him the will aud the act of doing go d are 
commensurate only with the power; ho was 
beneficent to us as our Creator, aud continues 
his beneficence to us by his daily preservation 
and protection; to tome, however, ho has 
been more bountiful than to others, by pro¬ 
viding them with an unequal share of the 
good things of this life. 

The beneficence of man is regulated by the 
bounty of Providence ; to whom much is 
given, from him will much be required. In¬ 
structed by his word, and illumined by that 
spark of benevolence ^ hich was infused Into 
their bouIb vyith the breath of life, good xxken 
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are ready to believe that they are but stewards 
of all God’s gifts, holden for the use of such 
as are less hountifuLly provided. They will 
desire, as far as their powers extend, to imitate 
this feature of the Deity by bettering with their 
betieflcent counsel and assistanco the condition 
of all who require it, and by gladdening tho 
hearts of many with their bountiful provi¬ 
sions. 

Princes are muniflcenf, friends are gen^oua^ 
patrons liberal. Munificence is measured by 
the quality and quantify of the thing bestowed; 
pcvftosit^ by the extent of th-i sacrifice made; 
Ubemlitp by the warmth of the spirit dis 
covered. A monarch displays his munificence 
in the presents which he sends by his am¬ 
bassadors to another monarch. A generous 
man will wave bis claims, however _ werful 
they may be, when the accommodation or 
relief of another is in question. A liberal 
spirit docs not atop to inquire the reason for 
giving, but gives when the occasion offers 

Munifirence may spring either from ostenta¬ 
tion or a becoming sense of dignity; generosity 
may spring either from a generous Temper, oV 
an easy unconcern about property ; hherality 
of conduct is dictated by nothing but a warm 
heart and an expanded mind. Munificence 
is confined simply to giving, but we may be 
genet'ous in assisting, and liberal in rewarding. 

The luost bencftccnt of all le he who hath an 

alwoliite fulness (if perfootion in himsolf, who gave exist¬ 
ence to the uui\er«e, ami so cannot he gupposed to want 
tliat which ho coiunuim ated —GROVr 

Ifail I Universal Lord, Iw bounteous still 
To give US only good.—MILTON. 

I esteem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to 
wiunVlcewcc.— Steele after ClCEKO. 

We iiiay with groat confidence and equ.al truth affirm, 
that since there waa such a thing as nuvnkiml in the 
world, there never was any heart truly great and //ene- 
rous, that was not also tender and couipassiutiaie — 


on tho many and various occasions which offef 
in human life : they are not so Important as 
either benefits or favours, but they carry a 
charm with them which is not possessed by 
tho former. Kindnesses are more endearing 
than civilities, and paes mostly between those 
who are known to each other : civilities may 
p^ss between strangers. ' 

Depondance affords an opportunity for con¬ 
ferring benefits; partiality gives rise to fax>ours: 
kindnesses are the result of personal rogard ; 
civilities, of general benevolence. A master 
confers his benefits on such of his doirtcstics 
us aro entitled to encouragement for their 
fidelity. Men in power distribute tholr favours 
80 as to iucrea.se their influence. lYiends, in 
their Intel course with each other, aro perjie- 
tually called upon to perform kindnesses for 
each other. There is no man so mean that ho 
may not havo it in his power to show civilities 
to thf)se who are above him. 

Benefits tend to draw tliose closor to each 
otbi r who by station of life are set at the 
greatest distance from each other: affection is 
engendered in him who betiejlls ; and devoted 
attachment in him who is he^iejited: favours 
increase obligation beyond its duo limit. ; if 
they are not asked and granted with discre¬ 
tion, they may produce servility on tho one 
hand, and haughtino^8 on tho other. Kind- 
are the ofTsping and parent of affection; 
they convert our multiplied wants into so 
many enjoyments; civilities are the sweota 
which we gather in the way as wo pass along 
tho journey of life. 

I think I havo a right to conclude that there i« such a 
thing as generosity lu the world. Though if I were under 
a >iii.xtako in this, I should say .as (’iceroin relation to the 
imiuortulity of the soul, I willingly orr ; for the contrary 
notion n.iturnlly teaches people to be ungrateful by pos- 
sosHing them witli a persuasion concerning their hene- 
f^'tors, that they hav e no regard to them in the benefits 
they bestow.—GROVE. 


The citisen. above all other men, has opportunities of 
arriving at tho highest fruit of wealth, to be liberal 
without tlio least expense of a mau’s own fortune.— 
STEELE. 


Benefit, Favour, Kindness, Civility. 

Benefit signifies hero that which beuefib 
(v. Advantage, benefit^. 

Favour, in French/arewr, Latin favor and 
faveo to bear good will, signifies' the aci 
flowing from good will. 

Kindness signifies an action that is kind 

(f. AffecUonatc). 

. Civility signifies that which is civil (v. 
civil). ^ 

Tho idea of an action gratuitously performed 
for the advantage of another is common tc 
these terms 

Be^ts and fhvoursa.ro granted by superiors : 
kindnesses and civilities pass between equals 

Benefits serve to relieve actual wants: the 
power of conferring and the necessity of re¬ 
ceiving them constitute the relative difference 
ni station between tho giver and the receiver 
favours tend to promote the interest or con 

toge of receiving are dependant on local cir 
wnwtances, more than on difference of station. 

aorve to afford mutua 
Moooixnodatlon by a reciprocity of kind office! 


A favour well bestowed ia almost as great an honour fi 
him who confers it, as to him who receives it. What. In¬ 
deed. makes for the superior reputation of the patron iu 
this case is, that he is always surrounded with specioiM 
pretences of unworthy candidates —BTEELR. 

Ingratitude is too base to return a ki/ndricss, and too 
proud to regard it.—SOUTH. 

A common civility to an impertinent fellow often 
draws upon one a great many unforeseen troubles.-» 


Benefit, Service, Good OfiBoe. 

Benefit, V. Benefit, favour. 

Service, V. Advantage, benefit. 

Office, in French otfice, Latin ofiicium duty, 
from officio, or ob and/ucio, signifies tho thing 
done on another's account. 

These terms, like the former (v. Benefit, 
favour), agree in denoting some action per¬ 
formed for the good of another, but they d&er 
in the principle on which tho action is per¬ 
formed. 

A benefit is perfectly gratuitous, it produces 
an obligation; a service is not altogether 
gratuitous; it is that at least which may be 
expected, though ir cannot be demanded; a 
good office is between the two; it Is In part 
gratuitous, and In part such as one mav 
reasonably expect. 

Ben^ts flow from superiors. Kad services from 
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Inferiors or equals; but good officea are per¬ 
formed by equals only. 

Princes coaler benejita on their Bubjects; 
subjects perform services for their princes: 
neighbours do good offices for each other. 

lieiieHts are sometimes the reward of services . 
gifid offices produce a return from the re- 
col'a*r. 

Benefits consist of such things as servo to 
relieve the difficulties, or advance the in* 
toroatii, of the receiver : services consist in those 
acts V hloh tend to lesson the trouble, or in¬ 
crease the ease and couvonlonco, of the person 
served: good offices consist In the employ of 
one’s credit, influence, and mediation for the 
advantage of another ; it is a species of volun 
tajjy service 

^ Humanity leads to henefifs; the zeal of de¬ 
votion or friendship renders services: general 
good-will dictates good offices 

It is a great to .issist an embarrassed 

tradesman out of his difficulty it is a great 
ser-vice for a soldier to save the life of liis com¬ 
mander, or for a friend to open the eyes of an- 
>thcr to see his danger ; it is a good office for 
anyone to interpose bis mediation to settle dis¬ 
putes, and heal divisions. 

It is possible to be loaded with benefits so as 
to affect one’s independence of character. Ser¬ 
vices are sometimes a source of dist-atisfaction 
and disappointment when they do not meet 
with the remuneration or return which they 
are supposed to deserve. Good offices tend to 
nothing but the Increase of good will. Those 
who perform them are too independent to ex¬ 
pect a return, and those who receive them are 
too sensible of their value not to seek an op¬ 
portunity for making a return. 

I lia\e often pleased rny^elf with coiiHidorintr the two 
kiiulH of benefiU winch .atcrue to the ptildic fnnii these 
iny speculations, and winch, were I to speak .titer the 
mainior of lo^ficiaiis, 1 slionUl distaiKuish into the 
matt’ii.il and formal—ADUIsoiV 

Cicero, who.se learninj; and sermcet to his countrj' are so 
well known, w.'is inflamed iiya passiou for ftloiy to an 
oxtravagaut degree.-—HUGIICS 

There are several persons who have many pleasures and 
eiitertaimnents In their posse siou which they do not 
enjoy. It is therefore a kind and good office to acquain*. 
them with their own hapimiPBs —SlKELK. 

Benefit, v. Advantoge. 

Benefit, r. Good brneft. 


Benevolence, Beneficence. 

Benevolence is literally well willing 
Beneficence is literally well doing. The 
former consists of inteutiou, the latter of ac¬ 
tion . the former is the cause, the latter the 
result. Benevolence may exist without henc- 
tlcencc: but beneficence always supposes benevo¬ 
lence : a man is not said to be beneficent who 
does good from sinister views. The benevolent 
man enjoys but half his happiness if he can¬ 
not be beneicent; yet there v^ll still remain to 
him an ample store of enjoyment in the con¬ 
templation of others’ happiness : that man 
who is gnratlfied only with that happiness of 
which he himself is the instrument of produc¬ 
ing, is not entitled to tho name of benevolent. 

As benevolence is an affair of the heart, and 
beri^fiAeme of tho outward conduct, tho former 


is confined to no station, no rank, no degree of 
education or power : the poor may be benevolent 
as well as the rich, Che unlearned as tho learned, 
the weak as well as the strong : the latter on 
the contrary is controlled by outward circum¬ 
stances, and is therefore principally confined 
to the rich, tho powerful, tho wise, and tho 
learned. 

Tho pity which arises on sight of persons in distress, and 
tho satlslactiou of mind which is the consoiiuence of hxv- 
mg reiiiovcHl them into a happier state, are instead of a 
thousand arguments to prove such a thing as a disiute- 
rerted benevolence —UKUVK. 

He that banishes gratitude from among men, by s* 
doing stops u[ithe stieam of beneficence ; for though, in 
coiuernng kindness, .a truly geneious man doth not aim 
at a return, yet he looks to the qualities of tho person 
otmged —GKOVE. 

Benevolence, Benignity, Humanity, 
Kindness, Tenderness. 

Benevolence, r Benevolence. 

Benigrnity, in Latin benigmias, from bene 
and gigno, signifies the quality or disposition 
for prod ucing good 

Humanity, in French hunianilf Latin Zim- 
inanilas from kumanm and homo, signifies tho 
quality of belonging to a man, or having what 
iH common to m.in. 

Kindness from hind (v, Afiectlonafe). 

Tenderness, from tender.'is in L-itin fencr, 
Greek repijv. 

Benevolence and beninnitv lio in tho will; hu¬ 
manity hits m the heart , /a/idncssand tenderness 
inthoaffectiojis ; mdicatesagenor.il 

good-will to all mankind , benignity a particular 
good-will flowing out of certain relations ; hn- 
inanity a general tone of fooling; kindness 
and tenderness are paiticular modes of feeling 

Benevolence conai.sts n the wish or intention 
to do good ; it is confined to no station or ob¬ 
ject the benevolent man may be rich or poor, 
,uid his benevolence will }>o exerted wherever 
there is an opportunity of doing good ; benig- 
is .always a.ssociated with ijower, and ac¬ 
companied with condescension. 

Benevolence in its fullest sense is tho sum of 
moral excellence, and comprehends every other 
virtue ; when taken in this acceptation, heiug- 
mti/, humanity, kindness and tenderness, are but 
modes of benevolence 

Benevolence and bemgvihj tend to the com¬ 
municating of happiness; humanity is con¬ 
cerned In the removal of evil Benevolence is 
common to the Creator and his creatures ; it 
dilfers only in degree; the former h is tho 
knowledge and power as well as the will to do 
good ; man often has the will to do good with¬ 
out having the power to carry it into effect, 
Henignitg is ascribed to the stars, to heaven, or 
to prmees ; ignorant and superstitious people 
are apt to ascribe their good fortune to the 
benign influence of the stars rather than to tho 
gnacion8 dispensations of Providence. Huma¬ 
nity belongs to man only: it is his peculiar 
characteristic, and ought at all times to be his 
boast; when he throws off this his distinguish¬ 
ing badge, he lose.s everything valuable in 
him ; it IS a virtue that is indispensable in his 
piesent suffering condition: humanity is as 
universal in its application as benevolence; 
wherever there is distress, humanity files to Ita 
relief. Kindness and tenderness are partial 
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modes of affection, confined to those who know 
or are related to each other: we are kind to 
friends and acquaintances, Under towards 
those who are near and dear: kindness is a 
mode of affection most fitted for social beings ; 
it is what every one can show, and every one is 
pleased to receive: tenderness is a state of feel¬ 
ing that is occasionally acceptable : the young 
and the weak demand tenderness from those 
who stand in the closest connexion with them, 
but this feeling may be carried to an excess sO 
as to injure the object on which it is fixed. 

There are no circumstances or situation in 
life which prechide the exercise of benevolence: 
next to the pleasure of making others happy, 
the benevolent men rejoices In seeing them so : 
the beni{m influence of a benevolent monarch 
txtends to the remotest comer of his domin¬ 
ions ; benignity is a becoming attribute for a 
prince, when it does not load him to sanction 
vice by its Impuhity; it is highly to bo ap¬ 
plauded in him as far as it renders him for¬ 
giving of minor offences, gracious to all who 
are deserving of his favours, and ready to 
afford gratification to all whom it is in his 
power to serve: the multiplied misfortunes to 
which all men are exposed afford ample scope 
for the exercise of humanity, which, in conse¬ 
quence of the unequal distribution of wealth, 
power, and talent, is pociliar to no situation 
of life even the profession of arms does not 
excludefrom the breasts of its fol¬ 
lowers ; and when wo observe men's habits of 
thinking in various situations, we may remark 
that the soldier with arms by his side, is com¬ 
monly more humane thiui the jiartisan without 
arms. Kindness is always an amiable feeling, 
and in a grateful mind always begets kindness ; 
but it is sometimes ill bestowed upon selfish 
people who requite it by making fresh oxac- 
tions: tenderness is frequently little better than 
an amiable weakness, when directed to a wrong 
end, and fixed on an improper object; the 
false tenderness of parents has often been the 
ruin of children. 


I have hear*! Hay, that Pope Cleioont XI. never poBees 
through the people, who alwaye kneel in ciowdn and ask 
hia benediction, but the tears are seen to flow from Iuh 
eyes. This must proceed from on inmmnation that he is 
the father of all these people, and that lie Is touched with 
so extonsivoa bimtfvolencc, that it hreaksout intoa passion 
of tears.—Sl'KKLE. 


A constant benignity in. coiurnerco with the rest of the 
w^rld, which ought in mn through alia man’s act ions, has 
eflects more useful to those whom you oblige, ami Is less 
osteiitatloiui In yourself.—STEELK. 

The fo-eatestwits I have conversed with are nicnemiuont 
£or their humanity — ADDISON. 


Beneficence, would the followers of Epicurus say. is all 
foumled in weakness; and whatever lie preteiicled, the 
kmdneu that passeth lietwoen mm and men is by every 
man directed U> himself. This It must he confessed is td 
a piece with that hopeful philosophy which haviuu 
patchy man up out of the four elements, attributes his 
being to chance.—GROVE. 


Dependance is a perpetual call upon humanity and a 
greater iucltement to tendemeti and pity than any other 
motive whatsoever.—ADDISON. ^ ^ 


Benignity, v. Benevolence. 


Bent, Ourved, Crooked, A'wry, 

Bent, from bend, in Saxon hendan, is a 
variation of wind, in the sea phraseology wend 
in German winden^ &c., from the Hebrew onotf 
to wind or turn. 


Curved is in Latin curvust in Greek xopros^' 
.Police Kvproi, 

Crooked, v. Awkward, 

Awry is a variation of writhed, v. To turn. 
Bent is here the generic term, all the rest are 
but modes of the bent: what is herst is opposed 
to that which is straight; things may there¬ 
fore be bent to any degree, but when curved 
they are bent only to a small degree; when 
crooked they are bent to a great degree : a stick 
Is bent any way ; it is curved by being bent one 
specific way; it is crooked by being bent differ¬ 
ent ways. 

Things may be bent by accident or design; 
they are curved by design, or according to some 
rule ; they arc crooked by accident or in viola¬ 
tion of some rule : a stick is bent by the force 
of the hand ; a line is curved so as to make a 
mathomatical figure ; it is crooked so as to lose 
all figure : awry marks a species of crookedness, 
but crooked is applied as an epithet, and awry 
is employed to charactenso the actii n ; hence 
wo speak of a crooked thing, and of sitting or 
standing awry. 

And when too closely proMs’d, she quits the ground, 
From her bent bow she sends a backward wound 

DKYDEN. 

Another thing obsorvablo In and from the spots is that 
they de'fcrdx) various paths or lines over the sun.somo- 
times straight, sometiiiies ctimed towards one pole of the 
sun —DKRHAM. 

It is the ennobling offleo of the understanding to correct 
the fallacious and mistaken reports of the senses, and to 
assure us that tlie staff in the water is straight, though 
our eye would tell us It Is crooked.—‘AODTB. 

Preventing fate directs the lance awry, 

Which glancing only mark’d Achates^ thkh. 

Dryden. 


Bent, Bias, Inclination, Preposses¬ 
sion. 

Bent, V. Bend,, bent. 

Bias, ill French (dais, signifies a weight 
fixed on olio aide of a bowl in order to turn 
its course that way towards which the bias 
leans, from the Greek jSta force. 

Inclination, in French inclination, Latin 
inclmotio, from mclino, Greek /cAtVoi, signifies 
a leaning towards. 

Prepossession, compounded of pre and 
fiossi'ifion, signifies the taking possession of the 
mind previously, or beforehand. 

All the.se terms denote a preponderating 
influence on the mind. Bent is applied to the 
will, affection, and power in general ; bias 
solely to the judgment; inclination and pre- 
posse^ssion to the state of the feelings. The 
bent includes the general state of the mind, 
and the object on which It fixes a regard : 
bias, the particular influential power which 
sways the judging faculty : the one Is abso¬ 
lutely considered with regard to itself; the 
other relatively to its results and the object 
it acts upon. 

Bent is sometimes with regard to bias, as 
cause is to effect; we may frequently trace in 
the particular bent of a person’s likes and dis- 
lilws the principal bias which determines his 
opinions. Intlinaiion is a faint kind of bent • 
preposmsum is a we^ species of bias : an m- 
clvmtian in a state of something, namely, a 
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state of the foollnga : prepossession is an actual and stripped of property: we are bereaved of 
something, namely, the thing that prepossesses, that on which we set most value ; the act of 


We may discover the bent of a Iverson’s mind 
in his ga'y or serious moments ; in his occu¬ 
pations, and in his pleasures ; in some persons 
it is so strong, that scarcely an action jpasses 
which is not more or loss influenced by it, and 
even the exterior of a man will be under Its 
control: in all disputed matters the support 
of a party will operate more or less to bias the 
minus of men for or against particular men, 
or particular measures: when wo are attached 
to t he jxarty that espouses tlie cause of religion 
and good order, this bias is in some measure 
commendable and salutary : a mind without 
-inclination would bo a blank, and where incli¬ 
nation is, there is the ground-work for pre¬ 
possession. Strong minds will bo strongly bent, 
and laliour under a strong bias ; but there is 
no mind so weak and powerless as not to have 
its inclinations, and none so perfect iis to be 
without its pi-epossessions • the mind that has 
virtuous inclinations will be jireposscssal in 
favour of every tiling that leans to virtue's 
sifle : it wore well for mankind woro this tho 
only prepossession but in the jiresont mixture 
of truth and error, it is necessary to guard 
agfdnst pripossessions as (iarigoroua antlcipa- 
tions of tho judgment; if their object bo not 
perfectly pure, or their force be not qualified 
by the restrictive jxiwcrs of the judgment, 
much evil springs from their abuse. 

Servile inclination!, and jfross love, 

Tho guilty bent of \icious appotitp.~HAVARD. 

The choice of man's will is indeed uncertain, because 
in many things fieis imt yot there are certain hal>itii 
and i>rmcipleH in tlie soul that have some kind of sway 
upon it, apt to bim it more one way tlian another— 
South, 

'Tls not Indulging private inclination, 

The selfisli nasslons, that sustains the world, 

And lends its ruler grace —THOMSON 

I take it for a rule, that in iiiarnago tlie chief buiiuess 
is to acquire a prepouestion lu favour of each other.— 
BTkKLK. 

Bent, V. Bend. 

Bent, r, Tumi. 

Benumb, v. Numb. 

Bequeath, v. Devise. 


To Bereave, Deprive, Strip. 

Bereave, in Saxon hereajlan, German 
berauben, iic , is compounded of be and reave 
or rob, Saxon reafian Gorman rauben, low Ger¬ 
man roofen, &c., Latin raptna and rapio to 
catch or seize, signifying to take away con¬ 
trary to ono's wishes 

Deprive, compounded of de and prive, 
French pi’ircr, Latin privo, from privvs pri¬ 
vate, signifies to make that one's own which 
was another’s. 

Strip is in Gorman streifen, low German 
strapen, stroepen, Swedish strOfva, probably 
changed from the Latin surripio to snatch by 
stealth. 

To bereave expresses more than deprive^ but 
Iw than strip, which in this sense is figura- 
ttve, and denotes a total bereavement: one is 
oereaved of children, deprived of pleasures, 


bereaving docs violence to our inclination: we 
are deprived of the ordinary comforts and con¬ 
veniences of life ; they cease to be ours : we 
are stripped of the things which we most 
want; we are thereby rendered as it ware 
naked. Deprivations are preparatory to be¬ 
reavements : if we cannot boar the one 
patiently, wo may expect to sink under the 
other; common prudence should teach us to 
look with unconcern on our deprivations: 
Christian faith should enable us to consider 
every bereavement as a step to perfection ; that 
when stripped of all worldly goods we may be 
invested with those more exalted and lasting 
honours which await tho faithful disciple of 
Christ. 

We are bereaved of our dearest hopes and 
enjoyments by the di.spensations of Provi¬ 
dence: casualties deprive us of many little 
advantages or gratifications which fall in our 
way ; men are active in stripping each other 
of their just rights and privileges. 

O flrat-croated Being, and thou great Word, 

Let there be light, and light was over all I 
Why am I thua bereav'd thy prime decree? 

MILTON. 

Too daring bard 1 whoge unguccc«sfnl pride 
Th' immortal inuseB in their art defied, 

Th’ avenging luuBeg of the light of day 
Deprio’d uls eyoe, and snatch d hu voice away 

TOPE, 

Prom the uncertainty of 1 Ife, moralists have endeavoured 
to sink the estimation of its pleaHures, and if theyoould 
not ttri-p tho Hoiluctions of vice of their present enjoy¬ 
ment, at loaet to load them with the fear of their end.— 
MACKF.NZIB. 

To be Responsible, v. To guarantee. 

To be Security, V. To guarantee. 

To be Sensible, v. To fear. 

To Beseech, v. To beg. 


Besides, Moreover. 

Besides, that is, by tho side, next to, 
marks simply the connexion which subsists 
between what goes before and what follows. 

Moreover, that is, more than all else, 
marks the addition of something particular 
to what has lUready been said. 

Thus in enumerating tho good qualities of 
an individual, we may say, “ he is besides of a 
peaceable disposition.” On concluding any 
subject of question we may introduce a 
farther clause by a mm'eover : “ Moreover wa 
muMt not forget the claims of those who will 
suffer by such a change.” 

Now, the best way In the world for a man to seem to be 
anything, Ih really to bo what he would aeem to lie. Be- 
!idv», that it 18 many times aa troublesome to make good 
tlie pretence of a good quality as to have it.—TILLOTSON 



Besides, Except. 

Besides iy. Moreover), which is here tak6B 
M a preposition, expresses the idea of additloa, 
AXOspt expresses that of exclusion. 



Ill 


BIND. 


BEWAIL. 

There were many there besides ourselves ; no 
one except ourselves will bo admittod. 

Betidet impiety, discoutent carries alotisp with it as ite 
iiiBepai.ible coiioyiuiUuts, several other euiful passiona. 
—BLAIR. 

Neither jealousy nor envy can dwell with the Supreme 
BeiiiK. lie 18 a rival to none, he is an enemy to lU'iie, 
cxcejit to such as. by rebellion ayaiUBt Ids laws seek en¬ 
mity with him.—B lair. 

To Bestow, V. To allow^ grant. 

To Bestow, V. To confer. 

To Bestow, V. To give. 

Betimes, V. Soon. 

To Betoken, V. To augur. 

To Belter, v. To aiuend. 


To Bewail, Bemoan, Lament. 

Bewail is compounded of he and toad, 
wliicli is probably l ounected with the word 
XDOfy signifying to express sorrow. 

Bemoan, compounded of (m and moan, 
signifies to indicate giief with moans. 

Lament, in French lomcider, Latin Inmen- 
ior or (amentum, probably from the Greek 
icAaufxa and (cAaioi to cry out with giicf. 

All these terms mark an expression of pain 
by some external sign. BewaU is not so strong 
as benutan, but strouj^er than (ament: bewai( 
and bemoan are expiessiona of unrestrained 
grief or angULsh: a wretched mother be waits 
tbo loss of lior child ; a person in deep dis¬ 
tress ()emoans his hard fate : Lamentation may 
arise from simple soitow or even imaginary 
grievances : a sensualist la,nents the disap¬ 
pointment of some expected gratification. 

Bewail and bemoan are always indecorous if 
not sinful expressions of grief, which are in- 
oonaistent with the profession of a Christian; 
they are common among the uncultivated, 
wlio liave not a proper principle to restrain the 
intemperance of tlieir feelings. There is no¬ 
thing temporal which is so dear to any one 
that he ought to bewail its loos : nor any con¬ 
dition of things so aistressing or dcspeiatc as 
to make a man bemoan his lot. Lamentations 
are sometimes allowaldo; the miseries of 
otliera, or our own infirmities and sins, may 
justly be lamented. 

To Bewitch, v. To charm. 

Beyond, v. Above. 


Bias, Prepossession, Prejudice. 

Bias, V. Bent, bias. 

Prepossession, v. Sent, bias. 

Prejudice, in French prejudice, Latir 
prejudicium, compounded of pree before, anc 
judicima judgment, signifies a judgment befori 
hand, that is, before examination. 

Bias marks the state of the mind ; preposses 
Sion applies either to the general or particulai 
state of the feelings; prejudice la employee 
only for opinions. Children may receive ai 
^ly 6^ that influences their future charac 
ter and destiny; prepossessions spring fron 
casualties; they do not exifit in young minds 


prejudices are the fruits of a contracted educa¬ 
tion. Physical infirmities often give a strong 
bias to serious pursuits : prepossessions created 
by outward appearances are not always falla¬ 
cious : it is at present the fa.shlon to brand 
every thing with the name of prejudice, which 
does not coincide with the lax notions of the 
age. A bias maybe ovorjxiwered, a 
sion overcome, and a jirejudice corrected or 
removed. 

We may be biassed for or against; we are 
always prepossessed in favour, and mostly pi'C- 
judiced against. 

It Bhnulil bo the pnnclml labour of moral wrltert to 
remove tbo 6»rtjr which inclines the uiiud rather to prefer 
natural than moral eiulowmonts.—H awkesWORTH. 

A man In pf)wpr, wlio can without the ordinary prc' 
posMettiona which atop the way to the true knowledge and 
aer\ico of lu.uikind, overlook the little distinctions of 
foitiine, raise obacuie merit, and discountenaiica success- 
iiil mdosert, has. in the minds of knowing men, the figure 
of jui angel rather than a man,—STKKLJC. 

It IS the work of a philosopher to he every das'siiVnuing 
hiH ttasHions, and laying aside his j/rv^udicet 1 uiuleavour 
at least to look uikhi men and thoir actions only as on 
impartial siJectater.—SI LCTAToli. 


Bias, r, Bi-ilt. 

To Bid, V. To call. 

To Bid, V. To ojj'er. 

To Bid Adieu, v. To leave, lake leave. 

To Bid Farewell, v. To leave, take leave. 
Bill, th Account. 

Billow, V. IFttve. 


To Bind, Tie. 

Bind, in Saxon binden, German, Ac., binden, 
comes from Latin vincio, Greek a<f>iyyia, and is 
connected with the woid wind. 

Tie, in Saxon tian, in very probably con¬ 
nected with the low German iihen, high Ger¬ 
man zie/ien to draw, tlie Knglish tug or tow, 
and the Latin duco to dmw. 

The species of fastening denoted by these 
two word.s differ both in manner and degree. 
Binding is periorined by circumvolution round 
a body; (ging, by involution within itself. 
Some bodies arc bound without being tieii; 
others are tied without being bound: a wounded 
log is bound but not tied ; a strii.g is tied but 
not bound : a ribband may sou etimos be hound 
round the head, and t>ed under the chin. 
Binding therefore serves to keep several things 
in a Compact form together; tying may serve 
to prevent one single bfidy separating from 
another ; a criminal is bouvA hand and foot: 
ho is tied to a stake. * 

Binding and tying likewise differ in degree • 
binding serves to produce adhesion in aU the 
parts of a body ; tying only to produce contact 
m a single part: thus when the hair is (jound. 
It is almost inclosed in im envelope : when it is 
/ted with a string, the ends are left to bimg 


A simuar distinction is preserved in the 
figurative 1^6 of the terms. A 6oad of union 
is applicable to a largo body with many con^ 

E onent pa^ ; a fie of affection marks an ad* 
eslon between individual minds. 
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Now arc our brows bound with vioiorioua wreaths. 
Our stem alarms are chang’d to luerrjr meetings. 

BHAKSPKARK. 

A fluttering dove upon the top they tie. 

The li’^tig mark at which their arrows fly.—DBYDEK. 

As nature’s tiea decay; 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway ; 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 

Still gather strength, aud force unwilling awe 

(JOhDSMITH. 


To Bind, Oblige, Engage. 

Bind, V. To hind, tif. 

Oblige, in French obligcr, Latin obUgo, 
comp ounded of oh and ligo, nigtiifles to tie up. 

Engragre, in PVench engager, compounded 
of m or tn and gage a pledge, algnifies to bind 
hy means of a pledge. 

Bind is more forcible and coercive th;in 
oblige ; oblige than engage. We arc hound by 
rn oath, obliged by circiun.stancea, iun* engagtd 
by promises. 

CuiiHcionou bifida, prudence or ueccs.sifcy 
oblige, honour Mid principle engorge. A parent 
is bound no less by the law of his conscience, 
than by those of the community to which he 
belongs, to provide for his holpdess offspring. 
Politeness obUgeami^n of the world to preserve 
a friendly extt'rior towards those for whom 
they hive no regard. When wo are engagtdin 
the service of our king and Cf-untry, wc cannot 
shrink from our duty without oxpo.sing our- 
selvts to the infamy of all tlie world 

We bind a man by a fear of what may befall 
him ; wo oblige him by some immediately ur¬ 
gent motive ; we engage him l»y alluring offers, 
and the prospect of gain. A debtor is bound 
to ixiy by viituo of a written instrument in 
law ; he is obliged to piy in consequence of the 
importunate demands of the creditor; he is 
engaged to pay in consi ipience of a promise 
given. A bond is the strictest deed in law'^; an 
obligation binds under iiain of a pecuniaiy 
loss ; an engagenient is mo.sfly verbal, and rests 
entirely on the rectitude of the parties. 


While the Isrmlites were appeailiig fu Ootl’n honae, 
9od liiniBelf engayes to keep .'iiul defend theirs —SOUTH. 


Bishopric, Diocese. 

Bishopric, compounded of bishop and rick 
or reich empire, signifies the empire or govern¬ 
ment of a bishop. 

Diocese, in Greek 5io»o}cris, compounded 
of 6ia and oixeu), signifies an administration 
tliroughout. 

Both these words describe the extent of an 
opiscojial jurisdiction; the first with relation 
to the person who ofiBciates, the second with 
relation to the charge. There may, therefore, 
be a bUhopric, either where there ore many 
dioceses or no diocese; but according to the Im¬ 
port of the term, there is pr» >porly no diocese 
whore there is no bishopric. When the juriB- 
dietbn is merely titular, as in countries where 
the cathulio religion is not reco^ised, it is a 
MsAopric, but not a diocese. On the other hand, 
the bUh^'ic of Bozoe or that of an archbishop 


comprends all the dioceses of the subordinate 
bishops. Hence it arises that when we 
speak of the ecclesiastical distribution of a 
country, we term the divisions bishoprics ; but 
when we speak of the actual office, we term it 
a diocese. England is divided inta a cert ain 
number of bishoprics, not dioceses. Every 
bishop visits his diocese, not liis bishopric, at 
stated intervals. 


To Blame, Reprove, Reproach, Up¬ 
braid, Censure, Condemn. 

Blame, in French blamer, probably from 
the Greek ^e^Kapfiai, perfect of the verb 
^Xanrui to hurt, sigidlyingto deal harshly with 

Reprove, comes from the l«'itin reprobo, 
which signifies the contraiy «)f probo to ap- 

piaA’c. 

Reproach, in French reprocher, com¬ 
pounded of re and jrt'oehe, proxmus near signi¬ 
fies to bring near or cast back upon a person. 

Upbraid, comiioundod of up or upon and 
braid, or breed signifies to hatch ag.iinst one. 

Censure, r. To accuse, censure. 

Condemn, in t’lench condamner, Latin 
coiideuino, comiiounded of con and damno, 
L-om dauinuni a loss or penalty, signifies to 
sentence to .^ome penalty 

'I'ho expresnou of oiio’r» disapprobation of a 
person, or of that whicli lie has done, is the 
common idea in the signification of these 
terms; but to hicnne expresses less than to 
itprore. We .sim})ly charge with a fault in 
blat/ung ; but in ripronng severity is mixed 
with the charge. Reproach expresses more 
than either ; it is to blame acrimonioiuly. We 
luod not Jicsifate to blame as occasion may 
require; but it is proper to bo cautious hmv 
wo deal out reproof wlierc the nercs'-ity of the 
case does not fully w.irr.uit it. and it is highly 
oulpabh) to reproach without the most substan¬ 
tial reason, 

'to blame and reproi e are the acts of a su- 
peidor; to reproach, upbraid, that of an equal; 
to censure and condemn leave the relative coi - 
dition of tho agent and the sufferer undefined. 
Masters tfaiac or ?-f2)7-org their servants ; parents, 
their chihlrcn; friends and acquaintances re- 
proach and upbraid each oth< r ; persons of all 
conditions may censure nr be censured, condemn 
or be condemned, according to circumstances. 

Blame and repioof ore dealt out on every 
ordinary occasion ; reproach and upbraid re¬ 
spect personal matters, and always that which 
affects tho moral character; censure and con¬ 
demnation are provoked by faults and mis¬ 
conduct of different descriptions. Every fault, 
however trivial, may expo.se a person to blame, 
particularly if he perform any office for the 
vulgar, who are never contented. Intentional 
errors, however small, seem necessarily to call 
for reproof, and yet it is a mark of an Imperi¬ 
ous temper to substitute reproof in the pla< e 
of admonition, when the latter might possibly 
answer the purpose. There is nothing which 
provokes a reproach sooner than ingratitude, 
although the offender is not entitled to so 
much notice from the injured person. Mutual 
uj^rakhngs commonly follow between those 
have mutually contributed to their mis- 
fertanes. The defectiye execution of a work 
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is calculated to draw down censure upon its 
author, particularly if he betray a want of 
modesty. The mistakes of a general, ov a 
minister of state, will provoke condemnation, 
particularly if his integrity be called in 
question. 

Blame, reproof, and upbraiding, are always 
addressed directly to the individual in person ; 
reproach, censure, and condemnation, are some¬ 
times conveyed through an Indirect channel, 
or not addi eased at all to the party who is the 
object of them. When a master blames his 
servant, or a parent reproves his child, or one 
friend upbraids another, ho directs his dis¬ 
course to him to express his disapprobation. 
A man will always be reproached by his neigh¬ 
bours for the vices ho commits, however he 
may fancy himself scrcenod from thoir obser¬ 
vation writers censure each other in thoir 
publicitions : the conduct of individuals Is 
sometimes condemned by the public at large 

Blame, reproach, upbraid, and condemn, may 
be applied to ourselves; reproof and censure 
are applied to others : we blame ourselves for 
acts of imprudence ; our consciences reproach 
us for our weaknesses, and upbraid or condemn 
us for our sins. 


Chafe not thyself ahoiU the rabble’s censure; 

They blame ui praise, but as one leads the other 

rROWDE. 

Tu all terms of reproof when the sentence appears to 
ari^o from i>ersonal hatred or passion, it is not then mnd« 
ilie cause of mankind, but a inisunderstaudiug tajtwceu 
two iiersons —STt Kl.E. 

Tlie prime replies: " Ah cease, divinely fair. 

Nor add rvproachm to the wounds I bear ’’—POFK, 

'I’hough ten times worse thenisolves, you’ll frequent view 
Those who with keenest rage will you —J’ITT. 

Thus they in mutual accusation siamt 

The fruitless hours, but neitlier self condemnlntf 

Milton. 

Have we not known thee slave I Of all the host. 

The man who acts the least upbraids the most. 

Pope. 


To Blame, v. To find fault xoith. 


Blameless, Irreproachable, 
Unblemished, Unspotted, or Spotless. 

Blameless signifies literally void of blame 
[v. To Blame), 

Irreproachable, that Is, not able to bo 
reproached (v. To blame). 

Unblemished, that Is, without blemish 
{v. Blemish.) 

Unspotted, that Is, without spot (y. 


Blameless is less than irreproachable ; what li 
blameless is simply free from blame, but thal 
which is irreproachable cannot be blamed, oi 
have any reproach attached to it. It is gooc 
tosay of a manthathe leads a blameless life 
hut It IS a high encomium to say that he leadi 
an irreproachable life : the former is but th( 
negative praise of one who is known only foi 
his harmlessnesb; the latter is the positive com 
mendation of a man who is well known for hif 
Integ^ty in the different relations of society. 

Unbleniuhed and unspotted are applicable tc 
many objwts, besides that ef personal con 
duct; and \^en applied to this, their orlglna 
sufficiently points out their use ii 


distinction from the two former. We may say 
of a man that he has an irreproachable or an 
unblemished reputation, and unspotted or spot' 
less purity of life. 

The sire of Gods, and all th’ ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of the farthest main, 

Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to grace 
The feasts of .lEthiopia s blamtless race.—POPE. 

Take particular care that your amuseuieuts be of aa 
im'proackabla kind.—BLAIK. 

But now those white unblemish'd manners, whence 
The fabling poets took their golden age, 

Are found no more amid these iron tunes —THOMSON. 

But the good man, wlioso soul is pure. 

Unspotted, regular, and free 

P'rom all the ugly stains of lust and villany, 

Of mercy and of pardon sure. 

Looks through the darkness of the gloomy night. 
And sees the dawning of a glorious day. —POMFRET. 

Hail, rov’rcud priest I To Phiebus’ awful dome 
A suppliant I from great Atrides come 
ITiiransoni’d here, receive the spotless fair. 

Accept the botai-oinb the Greeks prepare.—POPE. 

Blast, V. Breeze. 

To Blaze, v. To fame. 


Blemish, Stain, Spot, Speck, Flaw. 

Biemish comes fiom the French hlimir to 
glow pale. 

Stain, In French tciadre, old French 

desleoidie, lutin (ingo to dio. 

Spot, not iniprobalily connected with tho 
word spit, Latin sputum, and the Hebrew spad 
to adheie as something extraneous. 

Speck, in Saxon .pccce, Hebrew sapnch to 
unite, or to adhere as a titter on the skin. 

Flaw, in Saxon jloh, fiece, Gennan feck, 
low German fak or plakke a sjiot or a fragment, 
apiece, most probably from the Latin pUuja, 
Greek irXrjyr} a strip of land, or a stripe, a 
wound in the body. 

In the proper sense blemish is the generic, 
the rest spi’cific ; a stnm, a spot, sjieck, and 
fate, are bltmishes, but there are likewise many 
blemishes, which are neither stains, spots, specks, 
nor fairs. 

Whatever takes off from the seemliness of 
api earance is » blemish. In works of art the 
slightest dimness of colour, or want of pro¬ 
portion, is a blemish. A stain and spot suf¬ 
ficiently characterize themselves, aa that 
which is superfluous and out of its place. A 
speck is a small ipof ,• and a faw, which is con¬ 
fined to hard substances, mostly consists of a 
faulty indenture on the outer surface, A 
blemish tarnishes ; a stain spoils ; a spot, speck, 
or faw, disfigures. A blemish la rectified, a 
stain wiped out, a spot or speck removed 

Blemish, stain, and spot, are employed figura¬ 
tively. Even an imputation oi what is im¬ 
proper in our moral conduct is a blemish in 
our reputation : the failings of a good man aro 
so many spots in the bright hemisphere of hia 
virtue : there are some vices which affix a stain, 
on the character of nations, as well as of the 
individuals who are guilty of them. A blemish 
or a spot may be removed by a course of good 
conduct, but a stain is mostly Indelible : It is 
as great a privilege to have an unblemished 
reputation, or a spotless character, as it is a 
D^fortuno to have the stain of bad action# 
affixed to our zuuue.. 
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It Is impossible for authors to discover beauties in one 
another’s works they have eyes only lor tpott and 
ADDISON. 

By length ol tune, 

The srurf is worn away of each committed crime, 

No tpi-rli 18 left of their habitual ttatnt. 

But the pure aether of the soul reimiius.—DKYDKN. 

There are many who applaud themselves for tlie aiiigu- 
lari tv of their ludgiiient, which has searched deeiier than 
others, and found ay/uw In what the generality of man¬ 
kind have admired.—ADDISON. 


Blemish, Defect, Fault. 

Blemish, v Bfeminh, stain. 

Defect, in Latin ihfectus, participle of de- 
Jicio to fall short, signifies the thing falling 
short. 

Fault, from fail, in French fautr, from 
failhr, in Gorman gtfehlt, participle «'f fehlen, 
probably comes fiom the Jj.vtin falsus fal.se, 
fallo to deceive or be wanting, and the 
Iltbrew rt'pal to fall or decay, signifj'ing what 
is wanting to truth or projiriety. 

respects tiie exteiior of an object: 
de/tet con.'^ists in the want of some specific 
propriety in an object; fault conveys the idea 
not only of something wrong, but also of its 
relation to the author. There is a Idenush in 
fine china ; a defect in the springs of a clock ; 
and a. fault in the cnntrlv.ince. An accident 
inav cause a hlenush in a tine painting ; the 
course of nature may occasion a defect in a 
person’s speech; but the carclesanoss of the 
woikimm is evinced by thefaultsin. the work¬ 
manship. A blemish may bo easier remedied 
than a d^ct is coircctod, or a fault repaired. 

There is another particular which mav be reckoned 
among the WemlaAe*. or rather the false beauties, of our 
Knglish tiagedy, I mean those iMvrticuIar speeches wldch 
are commonly known by the name of rants —ADDlhON. 

It has lieen often remarked, though not w ithout wonder, 
that a man is more Jealous of his natural, than of his 
moral qualities ; perhaps it will no longer apiiear strange, 
if It lie considered that natural defvett are of uecessity, 
and mural of choice.—HAWKhbWoU’lU. 

The resentment which the discovery b. fault or folly 
produces must bear a certuu proportion to our pride.— 
JuUN.'jON. 

To blend, v. To mix. 

Blessedness, v. Happiness. 

Blind, V. Cloak. 

Bliss, V. Happiness. 

Bloody, V. Sanguinary. 

Bloodthirsty, V. Sanguinary. 


To Blot Out, Expunge, Rase or 
Erase, Efface, Cancel, Obliterate. 

Blot in in all probability a variation of 
spot, signifying to cover over with a blot. 

Expungre in Latin expungo, cuinpouiided 
of ex and pungo to prick, signifies to put out 
by pricking with the pen. 

Erase, in Latin erasus, partlciiile of erado, 
thi^ is, e and rado to scratch out. 

Efface, in French effaeer, compounded of 
the Latin c and/ocio to make, signines literally 
to make or put out 

Cancel, in Premh canceller^ Latin cancello, 


from cancelli lattice-work, signifies to striki 
out with cross lines. 

Obliterate, in Tvatin obliteratm, participle 
of obi Hero, compoundod of ob and litera, signi¬ 
fies to cover over letters. 

All these terms obviously refer to characters 
that .are irnprc.ssed on bodies; the first three 
apply in the proper sense only to that which 
is written with the hand, and bespeak the 
manner in which the action Is performed. 
Letters are blotted oat, so that they cannot Ijo 
seen again ; they are expunged, so as to signify 
that they cannot stami for anything ; they are 
erased, so that the space may bo re-occupied 
with writing. Tlie last three are extended in 
their application to other characters formed on 
other substances : eiface is general, and does 
not designate either the manner or the object: 
ins'U'iptioiis on stone maybe efaced, whicli are 
rubbed off so a.s not to bo visible : cancel is 
principally confined to written or punted 
characters; they are caned led by striking 
thiongh them with the pen ; in tln.s manner, 
leaves or pages of a book arc cancelled which 
aro no longer to be reckoned : obliterate is said 
of all characters, but without defining tlie 
mode in which they are jait out; letters aro 
obliterated, which are in any way made ille¬ 
gible. 

Efface .applio.s to images, or tlie representa- 
tiohs of things ; m this luannor the likeness of 
a person may be effaced from the statue : cancel 
respects the subject which is wi itten or pi inted, 
obliterate respects the singlo lettcre which con¬ 
stitute wolds. 

Efface is the consequence of some direct ac¬ 
tion on the thing which i.s effaced; in this 
m inner writing may be effaced from a wall by 
the action of the elements : caned is the act of 
a 1)01 son, and always the fruit of design: ob- 
Idefate is the fruit of accident and circum¬ 
stances in general; time itself may obliterate 
charactois on a wall or on paper. 

The metaphorical iiseot tbeso terms is easily 
deducible from the preceding ex)>lanat:on • 
what 18 figuratively described as written in 
a book may be said to be blotted ; thus oiir sins 
are blotted out of the book by the atoning blood 
of Christ: when the contents of a book aro in 
part rejected, they are aptly described as being 
expunged ; in this manner, the free-thinking 
sects expunge everything from the Bible which 
does not suit their purpose, or they expunge 
from their creed what does not humour their 
passions. When the momorv is represented as 
having characters impressed, they are said to 
be erased, when they are, as it were, dii’ectly 
taken out and occu|)ied by others ; in this 
manner, the recollection of what a child has 
learned is easily erased by play; end with 
equal propriety sorrows may be said to efface 
the recollection of a person’s image from the 
mind. From the idea of striking out or can¬ 
celling a debt in an account book, a debt of 
gratitude, or an obligation, is said to be can¬ 
celled. As the lineaments of the face corres¬ 
ponded to written characters, we may say 
that all traces of bis former greatness are 
obliterated. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can we think 
can look upon 1 with an eye of hatred and 
ill-win. and can ouffei theiuselves from tneir aversion for 
a party to blot out all the merit of the person who is mm- 
I c<m«d in it.—▲DinauN. 
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I believe that any person who was of atte to take a part 
In public concerns forty years ago (if the intermediate 
space were expunged from his memory) would hskrdly 
•redit his senses when he should hear that an army of two 
hundred thousand men was kept up In this island.— 
BITKKE. 

Mr. Waller used to say he would rate any lino out of 
hiB poem which did not imply some motive to viitue.— 
WALSH. 

Yet the best blood by learning is refin’d. 

And virtue anus the solid mind : 

Whilst vice will slam the noblest race, 

And the paternal stamp c^ace.—OLUlsWOItTH 

Yet these are they the world pronounces wise; 

The world, which cancel! nature’s right and wrong, 

And casts new wisdom.—YOUNG. 

The transferring of the scene from Sicily to the Court of 
King Arthur, must liave had a very pleasing effect, lieforo 
the mbulous majesty of that court was quite obliterated.— 
TVKWHl'lT, 


Blow, Stroke. 

Blow probably dorive.s the meaning in 
which it 18 hero taken from the action of 
the wind, which it resembles when it is vio¬ 
lent. 

Stroke, from the word strike, denotes the 
act of striking. 

Btow is used ah.stractedly to denote the effect 
of violence; stroke is employed relatively to 
the persfin producing that effect. A blow may 
be received by the carelessness of the receiver, 
or by a iiuro accident; but strokes are dealt 
out according to the design of the giver 
Children are always In the way of getting 
blows in the course of their play ; and of re¬ 
ceiving strokes by way of chastisement. 

A bloxD may be given with the hand, or with 
any flat substance; a stroke is rather a long 
drawn bloxo given with a long instrument, like 
a stick. Blows may bo given with the flat part 
of a sword, and strokes with a stick. 

Bloxo is seldom used but in the proper sense; 
stroke sometimes figuratively, as a stroke of 
death, or a stroke of fortune. 

The Kdvauce of the human mind towarda any object of 
laudable jmrBUit may 1 h* coinpaied to the progresa of «. 
body driven by a blow —JOHNSON 

Penetrated to the heart with the recollection of his be¬ 
haviour, and the unmerited pardon he had met witli, 
ThranyppiiH was proceeding to execute vengeance on hun- 
■elf, by ruehing on his sword, when Pisistratus again 
interposed, and seuiiig hia baud, stopiied the stroke — 
CUMBRRLANO. 

This declaration vrnsn stroke which Evander had neither 
•kill to elude, nor force to resist.—IlAWK.EbWoUTU. 

Blunder, r. En^or, miglake. 

To boast, V. To gforij. 

Boatman, v. Waterman. 

Bodily, V. Corporeal. 


Body, Corpse, Carcase. 

Body is here taken in the improper sense 
for A dead bodg. 

Corpse, from the Latin corpus a body, has 
also been turned from its derivation, to signify 
a dead body. 

Carcase, in French carcasse, is compounded 
of caro and cassa vita, signifying flesh without 
life. 

Body is applicable to either men or bnitM* 


corpse to men only, and carcase to brutes only, 
unless when taken in a contemptuous sense. 
When speaking of any particular person who 
is dccoiised, wo should use the simple term 
body: tho body was suffered to lie too long 
unbnried ' when designating its condition as 
lifeless, the term corpse is preferable ; he was 
taken up as ,a corpse, when designating the 
boity as a lifeless lump separatcu from tho 
soul, it may bo characterized (though oon- 
teinptiiouslyJ as a carcase; the fowls devour 
the carcase. 

A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renow’d 
My fright, aud tlieu these dreadful words eusueo • 
Why dost thou thus iny buried Ixxly rend, 

O ! spare the corpse of thy uuhappy friend 

DUYDEN. 

On the bleak shore now lies th’ abandon’d king, 

A headless carcase, aud a muiieless thiug.—DltVUKN. 

Boisterous, v. Violent. 


Bold, Fearless, Intrepid, Undaunted. 

Bold, V. Audacity. 

Fearless signifies without fear (u. To 
apprehend). 

Intrepid, compounded of in privative, and 
trepolus trembling, maiks the total absence of 
fear. 

Undaunted, of un privative, and daunted, 
from the Latin doiaiLaUis, participle of domi- 
fare to impress with fear, Hignifics nnimprebsed 
or unmoved at the pro^poet of danger. 

Boldness is positive ; featiessna>s is negative ; 
wo may therefore be fearless without being 
bold, or fearless through boldness • fearlessness 
is a temporary state : wo may bo fearless of 
danger at tliis, or at that time ; fearless of loss, 
and the like: boldness Is a characteristic; it is 
assocLiUd with constant fearlessness. Intre¬ 
pidity anti undauntedness denote a still higher 
degree of fearlessness than boldness: boldness 
is confident, it forgets the consequences; in¬ 
trepidity IS collected, it secs the danger, and 
faces it with composure ; undauntedness is 
assoi'iated with unconquerable firmness and 
resolution ; it is awed by nothing: tho bold 
man proceeds on his enterprise with spirit and 
vivacity ; the intrepid m.an calmly advances to 
the scene of death and destruction; the un¬ 
daunted man keeps his countenance in the 
season of trial, in tho midst of the most 
terrifying and overwJielming circnmstancoH. 

These good qualities m.iy, without groat 
care, degenerate into oeitaiii vices to which 
they are closely allied. 

Of the three) boldness is the most question¬ 
able ill its natiin*, unless justified by the 
absolute urgency of the case: in maintaining 
the cause of truth against tho persecution of 
influence and power, it is an essential quality, 
but it may easily degenerate into insolent 
defiance and contempt of supenors ; it may 
lead to tho provoking of lesentment iiiid court¬ 
ing of persecution. Intrepidity may become 
rashness if tho contempt of danger lead to an 
unnecessary exposui’c of the life and person. 
Umlauntedness, in tho presence of a brutal 
tyrant, may servo to baffle all his malignant 
purposes of revenge ; but the same spirit may 
M employed by the hardened villaiu to pre¬ 
serve himself from detection. 
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Such unheard of prodigies hang o’er us, 

Afl maike the bolaett tremble.-^OUNQ. 

Tlie careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

I’ed and defendeu by iho feurleu cock.--THOMSON. 

A man who talks with intrepidity of the monsters of 
the wilderuesB. while they are out of sight, will readily 
©oniesR bis antipathy to a luolo, a weasel, or a frog. Thus 
he goes on vdthout any reproach from his own reflections. 
—JOH.NSON. 

His party, press’d with numbers, soon grew faint. 

And would have left their charge an easy prey ; 
Whilst he alone, undaunted at the odds, 

Though hopeless to escape, fought well and bravely. 


Bold, V. Daring, 

Bold, v. Strenuous. 
Boldness, V. Audacity. 
Bombastic, V. Turgid. 
Bondagre, r. Servitude, 


Booty, Spoil, Prey. 

These wnrd.s mark a species of capture. 
Booty, in French hutni, Danish bytte, Dutch 
buvt, Teutonic beute, probably conies from the 
Teutonic bat a useful thing, denoting the thing 
taken for its use. 

Spoil, in French dejtnitiUc, Latin spolium, 
Greek <tkvXov, signifying the things stniiped 
off from tho dead, from <rv\a<t), Hebrew sat a I 
to spoil. 

Prey, in French proie, Latin prieda. is not 
Improbably changed fr(>m praonlo, prendo, or 
2 )rehendo to lay hold of, .signifying tho thing 
seized 

The first two are used as military terms or 
in attack.s on an enemy, tho latter in cases of 
jiarticular violence. The .soldier gets his booty ; 
the combatant his spoils, the carnivorous 
animal his piey. Booty respects what is of per¬ 
sonal service to the captor; spoils whatever 
serves to designate Ids triumph ; includes 
whatever gratifies the appetite and is to ho 
consumed. When a town is taken, soldiers 
are too busy in the work of destruction and 
mischief t'> carry away much booty, in every 
battle tho arms and personal property of tho 
slain enemy arc the lawful the victor; 

the hawk pounces on his puy, and carries him 
up to his nest. 

Greediness stimulates to take booty: .am¬ 
bition produces an eagernc.st, for spods. a fero¬ 
cious appetite impels to a search for prey. 
Anuuig tho ancients tho prisoners of war who 
were made slaves constituted a part of their 
booty ; and even in later periods such a cai)- 
turo was good booty, when ransom was paid 
for those who could liberate them.selves. 
Among some savages the head or limb of an 
enemy constituted part of their spoils. Among 
cannibals the priboners of war are the prey of 
the conquerois. 

Booty and prey are often used in an extended 
and figurative sense. Plunderers obtain a rich 
booty; the diligent bee returns loaded with its 
booty.* It is necessary that animals should 
become a p)ey to man, in order that man may 
not become a prey to them ; everything in na¬ 
ture becomes a prey to another thing, which 


• Vide Roubaud: “ Prole, butin.” 


BOEDER. 

in its turn falls a prey to something else. All 
is change but order. Man is a prey to the dis¬ 
eases of his body or his mind, and after death 
to the worms 

When they (the French National Assembly) had finally 
determined on a sUito resource from church booty, they 
came on the 14th of April, 1790, to a solemn resolution ou 
the subject.—BUKKK. 

Twas in the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Oui bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector’s ghost before my sight appears ; 

A idoody shrouu he seem d, and bath'd in tears. 

Unlike that Hector who return'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant in Aiacmn DRYDEN. 

Tho wolf, who from the nightly ford 

Forth drags the bloating prey, ne’er drank her milk. 

Nor wore Tier wanning liecco —THOMSON. 

Border, Edge, Rim or Brim, Briiik, 
Margin, Verge. 

Border, in French bord or bordure, Teutonic 
bord, is probably count cted with bret, and tho 
English board, from brylan, in Greek npi^tivto 
saw or split 

Edgre, In Saxon ege, low German egge, high 
German ecke a point, Latin acies, Greek a/cij 
sharpness, signifies a sharp point 
Rim, in Sa\on rinia, high Gorman rahmm 
a ftaine, rtcnieti a thong, Greek pv/xa a tract, 
from pvo to draw, signifies a line diawn louud. 
Brim, Brink, are but variations of nni 
Margin, in French margin, Latin margo, 
probably comes from mare tho sea, as it is 
mostly connected with water 
Verge, from the Latin virya, signifies a tod, 
but ib here used in the improper sense for tho 
extremity of an object. 

Of these terms border is the least dcfhiito 
point, edge the most so , mu and brink are 
species of edge. margi u and verge are species 
of border. A border is a .stripe, an rc/ycisalme. 

The border lies at a ceitairi distance from the 
idge, iho edge is tho exterior termination of 
the surf.ico of any substance. Whatever is 
wide enough to admit of any space round its 
circumference may have a bordei': whatever 
comes to a narrow extended surface has an 
edge Many things may have both wborderaiid. 
an edge ; of this description are caps, gowns, 
carpets, and tlie like ; ottier have a border but 
no edge, as lands ; and others have an edge but 
110 border, as a knife or a tnble 

A rini is tho edge of any vessel ; tho bmm is 
tho exterior edge of a cup ; a brink i^ the edge 
of any precipice or deep place ; amargin i- the 
bolder of a book or a piece of water; a verge is 
tho extreme border of a place 

So tlio pure limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of ru'^hiug torrents aud dcsiouding rains, 

Woiks Itself elear, aud as it runs refines. 

Till by degrees the crystal in'irror shines, 
llefietls, e.ich rt(,werthat on its border grows. 

ADDISON. 

Methought tho shilling that lay upon tho table reared 
itself upon Its edye, ami turning its face towards lao 
opened its moutli —A DDIbON 

But Merlon’s spear o’ertook him as he flew. 

Deep in the lielly's rini an entrance found 
Where shan) the pang, aud mortal is the wound. 

POPE. 

As I approach tho precipice’s brink, 

Bo steep, so terrible, appears the depth.—LAN8DOWN*. 

Bt tho sea’s marqin on the watery strand 
Thy xnenttiueot, Themiitocles, shall stMid. 

CUMBfiBLA 
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utmost verffe 1 w ill pursue Lhii, 
So pl»ce. though o'er ao holy, shall protect him 


Border, Boundary, Frontier, Confine, 
Precinct. 

Border, r. Iior<lcr, edge. 

Boundary, fiorn to bound (r. To bound), 
exprobsefl what bounds, binds, or co'i\fincs 

Frontier, l*'rcu(h./Vo)itit,'re, from tlio Latin 
frons H lorehead, signifioa tho foicpart, or tho 
commcncemeut of the country. 

Confine, in Latin confuns, compounded of 
con or cum and jitus an end, signifiea an end 
next to an end. 

Precinci, in Latin prcecinctum, participle 
of that i.s pro,' and emgo to oncloho, 

fcigfiiftes any enclosed place. 

All these teriii.s are applied to land, except 
the 1 itter, wliich muy apply to ipace in g* neral. 
Harder marks the extremities of one country 
in relation to another, as the border.H of Seot- 
l.and ; boundary respects the prescribed limits 
of any iilace, as tlie boundaric.s of a vill.ige 
Jrontiers denote the conuueuccmcnt of a coun¬ 
try, as ihejrontierstd Germany r Franco ; ami 
confines thonc parts adjoining, or lying con¬ 
tiguous to .any given plaee oi distdct. 

Borders and JfOitluis are .said of a country 
only ; boundory and confines of any sm.allcr 
political division. Tho inhabitants who livod 
on the borders of England and ^Scotland w’ci o 
f(»rmorly called borderers, and distinguished 
them^eiv^•8by their perpetual oroilsami mutual 
animo.sities, which now happily exist nowhere 
but in the pagis of th ' hi.storian : the bound¬ 
aries of kingdoms, countries, and piovincea, 
are distinguished on general maps ; those of 
towns and vill.igcs on yiarticuhar mips: it is 
CO nmon on tho front ars of continental king¬ 
doms t'» require a pa.ss from every c o who 
wishes to enter tho country : wo may spe ik of 
the coniines between Germany ami Holland, 
but with more propriety of the confims between 
the different states of Germ.iny, as jilso in 
former times of tho confines betwixt thoFabincs, 
the ffiqui, Volsci, and other small comraunitms 
which existed in Italy previous to tho cstab- 
li»hiuent of the Homan empire. 

Meiialcas, wliutu the larks with many a l.iy 
U.sd fail’d from sliniibflrat the d.iwii of day, 

Bv chiiTicc wai roving tlirough a borderuK/ dale 
iSnd lioard tho swains their youthful woes bewail 
81K WM .Toxes 

The Carthaginians discovered tho fortunate islands now 
known by the name of the Canaries, the utmost bownktrv 
ot ancient navigation.—R obkhTSON. 

High on a rock fair Tliryoessa stands. 

Our utmost/ro/uicr on the Pyltan lands —POPE. 

You are old. 

Nature in yon stands in the very vei'fje 
Of lier confinct -SHAKSPEAKK 

And now, 

Through all restraint broke loose, he wings his way. 

Not far off heav’n in the precinett of light.—MiLTOK. 

To Bore, v. To penetrate. 


To Bound, Limit, Confine, Circum¬ 
scribe, Restrict. 

Bound comes from the verb Und, si^ify- 
Ipgthat which hinds fast, or close to an object. 


BOUND. 

Limit, from tlie Latin Unies a Lmdmark, 
signifies to draw a lino which is t# be tho 
exterior line or limit. 

Confine signifies to bring within confines 
(v. Border). 

Circumscribe, in Latin cirewnsenbo, w 
compounded oi circum and scribo to write 
round, that i.s, to describe a lino round. 

Restrict, in Latin restnetum, participle of 
restringo, compounded of re and slnngo, signi¬ 
fies to kecii fast b-iek. 

Tho first four of these terms are employed 
in tho pi'oper sense of parting off certain 
8 pacc.s. 

Bound applies to the natural or political 
divisions of the earth : cuuntnes .ire bounded 
by mountains and sea.s ; kingdoms aio otten 
boutitled hy e.acli other; Spain i.s bounded on 
one side by Poitugal, on the other snie by tlu 
Meditorramaii, and on a thiid side by tlie 
Pyrenees. Litnit .ipplies to any artifici.U 
boundary : as landmarks in fields serve to 
show tho limits of one man's giound from 
another; so may walls, palings, hedges, or 
any other visible sign, bo converted into a 
hunt, to distinguish one spot from another, 
and in this manner a field is said to Ije tun tied, 
becau.se it, bus hunts assignci to it. To conjine 
18 to l>ring the Inrntt close togethci ; to p irt off 
one .-“pate absolutely from .mother : in tins 
manner we confine a gulden by means of walls. 
To cn cum scribe is literally to surround; in 
this m.inner a circle may circumscribe asqu ire . 
there is this difference however between confine 
and curnmsenbe, that the former may not only 
Hi-ovv the limits, but may also prevent egre.ss 
and ingress ; wlieieas the latter, which is only 
aline, IS but a .simple mark that limits 

From the proper acceptation of these terms 
wo may easily jieiceive tho ground on which 
their inqirop r acceptation rests . to bound is 
an action suited to the nature of things, or to 
H<>me given rule in tliis manner our views aro 
bounded by the objects winch intercept our 
.sight; we bound our desiies accoidmg to 
principles of propriety To hunt, confine, and 
cnrumscribe, all convey tho idea of coiProl 
which in rnoie or les.-, exercised. To hunt, 
wliethcr it l>e said of peihoiis hunting things, 
or persons being limited by thing.s, i.s an .affair 
of discretion or nece.ssity , wai limit our ex- 
liensi s because wo aio limited by circum- 
staiice.s. Cotyhie conveys the same idea to a 
still stronger eiegree : what is confined is not 
only brought within a hunt but is kept to that 
limit which it cannot piiss ; in tuis manner a 
Iiersoii confines himself to a diet which ho 
finds absolutely ucecssary for hl.s ln:alth, or ho 
is confined, in tho size of Ins house, in the choice 
of his situition, or in othet circumstancei 
equady uncoiitroll.ible ; hence tho term con¬ 
fined exxircsses also the idea of tho limits being 
’mado narrow as well as imp ssablo or un- 
change.ible. To circumscribe is figuratively 
to diaw a line round ; in tin.s manner wo aro 
circumscribed in our pecuniar y circumstances 
when our sphere of action is brought within 
a line by the want of riches In as much as 
all these terras convey tho idea of being acted 
upon involuntirily, they becom > allied to the 
term restrict, whicli simple expresses the 
exercise of control on the will: we use restme- 
tton when we limit and confine, but wo mav 
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restrict without limiting or conflning: to limit 
and corijhie are the acts of things ujKjn persons, 
or persons upon persons; but reMrict is only 
the act of persons upon persons; we are limited 
or coriifined only to a certain degree, but wo 
inay he restricted to an indefinite degree : the 
limiting and conijining depend often on our¬ 
selves ; the restriction depends upon the will 
of others : a person limits himsoli to so many 
hours’ work in a day : an author confines him¬ 
self to a particular branch of a subject: a 
person is restricted by his physician to a certain 
portion of food in the day : to bo confined to a 
certain spot is irksome to one who has always 
had his liberty ; but to bo restricted in all his 
actions would bo intolerable 

Our greatest happiness consists in hounding 
our desires to our condition : it is priuhnt to 
limit our exertions, when we find them preju¬ 
dicial to our health : it is necos-^ary to confine 
our attention to one object at a time : it i& 
unfortunate to bo circnmscnhed in our means 
of doin/ good : it is painful to be restricted in 
the enjoyment of Innocent pleasure. 

Hounded is opposed to unbounded, limited to 
extended, confined to exiwiuded, circumscribed 
to ample, restricted to free, or specifically un- 
restiicted 

The operatlone ol the itiind jvre not, like those of the 
haiMlb, hmifed to one iiidivul\ial object, but at once ex¬ 
tended to a whole h];Tecie«.—liARTKLET. 

Mechanical motions or operatione are confined to a 
narrow circle of low and little thiuxs,—HAUTKI.RT. 

My jiaBHlon is too stroiiR 
Ifi reason'a narrow bound* to tie confin'd. 

WANUFSFOKD. 

It Is much to he lamented that amonff all denomma- 
ti«)n« of Christiana, the uncharitable spirit baa prev.iiled 
of iinwarraiitahly rireunuenhnK} the terms of Divine 
grace within a narrow circle of their ow'ii diawiin; 

—Bl.AlIt. 

It IB not necessary to teach men to thirst after pow’er; 
but It IB very exiicuiont that by moral instructiuna tliey 
should bo taught, and by their civil iiiHlitutioiiH they 
should be coniiH llod to put many rettrtcUon* upon the 
ImniiKlorate exoicise of it.—BLACKST unk. 

Boundary, r. Border. 

Boundary, v Bounds. 

Boundary, v. Term. 


BBAVE. 

The soul requires enjoyments more sublime, 

By space unbounded, uiidestroy’d by time.—JENYNS. 

Gray's curiosity wai .nlimited, and his judgment cul¬ 
tivated—JOHNSON. 

In the wide fields of nature the sight wanders up and 
down without confinement, and is fed with an infinite 
variety of images —ADDISON. 


Bounds, Boundary. 

Bounds and Boundary, from the verb 
bound (v. To bound), signify tne hue which sets 
a bound, or murks the extent to which any 
spot of ground reaches. 

Bounds is employed to designate the whole 
.space including the outer lino that confines: 
boundary comprehends only this outer line. 
Bounds are made for a local purpi^se ; boundary 
for a political purp ose : the master of a school 
prescribes the fioioicZjj beyond which the sclioLtr 
IS not to go ; the parishes throughout England 
have their boundanes, widch are distinguished 
by marks ; fields have likewise their/joirndfovr.?, 
which are commonly marked out by a hedge 
or a ditch. 

Bounds aro temporary and changeable; 
boundaries permanent and fixed : whoever has 
the authority of prescribing bounds for others, 
may in like manner contract or extend them 
at pleasure ; the boumlaraseA places are seldom 
altered, but in consequence of great political 
changes. 

In the figurative sense hound, or bounds is 
even more frequently used than boundary. wo 
s|)cak of setting bounds or keeping within 
bounils. but to know a ?^ow?ufa?’3/. it is noccs- 
sary occaHonally to set bounds to the inordinate 
appetites of the best disposed children, who 
cannot bo expected to know the exact bounetamj 
for indulgence. 

So when tlip swelling Nile contemns her hound*. 

And with extended waste the valliOB drowns. 

At length her ebbing Htreains rt'Hign the field. 

And to the prcgnmit soil a tenfula h.irvest yield 

('irnFU. 

Alexander did not in his nrogress towards the East 
advance twvond the hanks of the rivers that fall into the 
Indus, which ib now the Western boundary of the vast con¬ 
tinent of India —HuliFR'l.suN 


Boundless, Unbounded, Unlimited, 
Infinite. 


It is the proper ambition of heroes In litenature to en¬ 
large the boundnrrc* of knowledge by discovering and 
connuoring new regions of the intellectual world.—JOHN¬ 
SON 


Bo'ondless, or without bounds, is applied 
to infinite objects which admit of no bounds to 
be made or conceived by us. 

Unbounded, or not hounded, is applied to 
that which might be bounded. 

Unlimited, or not limited, applies to that 
which might bo limited. 

Infinite, or not^buf^, applies to that which 
in Its nature .admits of no bounds 

Tlio ocean is a boundle.'is object so long as no 
bounds to it have been discovered ; desires are 
often unbounded which ouglit always to be 
bounded; and power is sometimes unlimited 
which is always better limited; nothing is 
infinite but that Being from whom all finite 
beings proccajd. 


^d see the country far diffus’d around 

One boundleu blush, one white empurpled showfr 

Of mingled blowoms.—THOMSON- 


Bounteous, V. Beneficent. 
Bountiful, V. Beneficent. 
Brace, v. Couple. 


Brave, Gallant. 

Brave, though the medium of the northern 
languagc.s, < omes from the Greek fipa^eiov 
the rcw.'ird of victory, denoting the ardour 
which a prospect of such rewjirds inspires. 

Gallant, in Fiench gaUint, comes from the 
Greek ayaAAci^ to adorn, signifying dis¬ 
tinguished either by splendid dress or splendid 
qualities. 

These eplthoto, whether applied to the person 
or the action, are alike honourable; but the 
Utter is » much stronger expression than thf 
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former. Gallantry is extraordinary bravery, or 
bravely on extraordinary occasions; the brave 
man goes willingly where he is commanded ; 
the gallant man leads on with vigour to the 
attack. Bravery is common to vast numbers 
and whole nations ; gallantry is po<’uliar to 
imlividoala or pa»ticul<ir bodies • the brave 
man bravely defends the post a-signod him ; 
the gallant man volunteers hia services in 
cases of peculiar danger. and man may feul 
ashamed in not being considered brave, he 
feels a pride in being looking upon a.s gallant 
To call a hero brave adds little or nothing to 
his cbaracter ; but to entitle him gallant adds 
a lustie to the glory he has acquired. 

Wo cannot speak of a British tar without 
thinking of bravery; of his exploits without 
thinking of gallantry. 


De-Uh IB tlR‘ worat ; a fate which all muBt try. 

And ftir onr ooiintrj' 'tis a hliaa to die 
The yulbait jiihh tfiouirh Hlniu in tt^ht he bo, 

Yet leaves hid nation safe, hid chlldien free —POPE. 


To Brave, Defy, Dare, Challenge. 

Brave, from the epithet brave (v Brave), 
aignifii's to act the brave 

Defy, in French dtjier. probably changc<l 
from defatre to undo, to make nothing, or sot 
at nought. 

Dare, in Saxon dearvan, dyrrnn, Franco¬ 
nian, <fcc., odwn'en. thorren, Greek Bapp^in, sig¬ 
nifies to be bold, or have the confidence to do. 

Challenge is probably changed fiom the 
Greek KaAew to call. 

Wo brave things ; we dare and challenge per¬ 
sons ; we defy persons or their actions: the 
sailor braves the tempestuous ocean, and very 
often braves death itself in its most tornfiij 
form ; ho dares the enemy whom ho mochs to 
the engagement ; he defies all his boastings 
and vain thi eats. 

Brave is sometimes used in a bad sense ; 
defy and dare commonly so. There is much 
idle contorajit and alTccted indilTerenco in 
braving : much insolent resistance to authority 
in defying: much provocation and affront in 
daring: a bad man braves the scorn and ro- 
jn'oach of all the world ; he defies the throats 
of his superiors to punish him ; ho dares them 
to exert their power over him. 

Brave and defy are dispositions of mind 
which display themselves in the conduct : 
dare and challenge are modes of action ; we 
brave a storm by meeting its violence, and 
bearing it down with superior force: wo defy 
the malice of our enemies by pursuing that 
line of conduct which is most calculated to 
increase its bitterness. To brave conveys the 
idea of a direct and personal application of 
force to force ; defying is carried on by a more 
indirect and circuitous mode of procedure: 
men brave the dangers which threaten them 
with tjvil; they defy the angry will which 
opposes them. 

To dare and challenge are both direct and 
personal ; but the former consists either of 
actions, words, or looks ; the latter of words 
only. We dare a number of arsons indefi¬ 
nitely ; we challenge an individual, and very 
frequently by name, 


Daring arises from our contempt of others ; 
challenging arises from a high opinion of our¬ 
selves ; the former is mostly accompanied 
with unbecoming expressions of disrespect as 
well as aggravation , the latter is infistly 
divested of all angry personality. Metius the 
Tuscan dared Titus Manlius Torquatus, the 
son of the Homan consul, to engage with him 
in contradiction to his father's commands : 
Pans was persuaded to challenge Menelaus in 
order to terminate the Grecian war. 

Wo dare only to acts of violence : we chal¬ 
lenge to any kind of contest in which the skill 
or the power of the parties are to be tried. 
It is folly to daie one of superior strength if 
we are not prepared to meet with the just 
reward of our impertinence; whoever has a 
confidence in the justice of his cause, needs 
not fear to challenge his opponent to a trial of 
their respective merits. 

JtiinhiK in proper union the amiable ami th« estimablo 
qu.Uitiea, in one part of our ih.ir.icter we shiill resemble 
tlie flower that siuiles in spring, in .mother the flrinly- 
rooted tree, that brave* the winter Btoim —BLAIK, 

The Houl, seciird in her existence. smile« 

At the drawn dagger, and defiet its iximt.—ADDI30X, 

Troy sunk in flames f saw (nor could prevent), 

And llioinfroin its ..Id foiind.itions rent— 

Kent like a iiiount.iui hhIi which tlar'd tlio winds, 
And stood the sturdy strokes of lah ring hinds 

DUYPE.V 

The Platos and Clceroi among the ancionta , the Bacons, 
Boyles, and Lockea. among our own countrymen, .ire all 
instances of what I have been Raying, inmicly, that tlie 
greatest iiersoiis in ail ages hav.* conformed to the esUth- 
Iislied religion of their country, not to mention any of 
the divines, however lelehiated, since our adversaries 
< hallenye all those as men who have too much tuUiresl in 
this case to bo impartial evidence.—BUDUELL. 


Bravery, Courage, Valour. 

Bravery deuotes the abstract quality of 
brave (v. Brave). 

Couragre, In French courage, comes from 
cam , 111 Latin coi the beait, winch is tlie so.it 
of courage. 

Valour, in French valeur, Latin valor, from 
valeo to be strong, signifies by distinction 
strength of mind. 

Biavcvy lies in the blood ; con lies in the 
mind . the latter depends on the reason ; the 
former on the physical temperament: the first 
is a species of instinct; the .second is a virtue : 
a man is brave in inoportion a.s he is without 
thought : ho has courage in proportion us ho 
reasons or reflects. 

Bravery seems to bo something involuntary, 
a mechanical movement that does not depend 
on one's self ; courage requires conviction, and 
gathers strength by delay ; it is a noble and 
lofty sentiment: the force of example, the 
charms of music, the fury and tumult of 
battle, the desperation of the conflict, will 
make cow.ards brave: the courageous man 
wants no other incentives than what his own 
mind suggests. 

Bravery is of utility only in the hour of 
attack or contest ; courage is of service at all 
times and under all oircurastances : bravery is 
of avail In overcoming the obstacle of the 
moment; courage seeks to avert the distant 
evil that may possibly arrive. Bravery is a 
thing of the moment that is or Is not, as 
cJrcumBtanc^s may favour; It varies with tbs 
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time and season: courage exists at all times 
and on all occasions. The brave man who 
fearlessly rushes to the mouth of the cjannon 
may tremble at his own shadow as he passes 
through a churchyard, or turn pale at the 
sight of blood : the courageom man smiles at 
imagioiiry dangers, and prepares to meet 
thote that a»'e real. 

It is as possible for a man to have courage 
without bravery, as to have bravery without 
courage: Cicero betrayed his want of bravery 
whtn he sought to shelter himself ag inst the 
attacks of Cataline ; he displayed his courage 
when he laid open the treasonable purposes 
of this conspirator to the whole senate, and 
chargo'l him to his face with the crimes of 
which he ki»ew him to be guilty. 

Valour is a higher qusility than cither hravei'y 
or courage, and seems to partake of the grand 
characteiistics of both ; it combines the fire 
of bravery with the determination and firm¬ 
ness of courage, bravery iii most fitted for the 
soldier and all who receive orders; courage is 
most adapted for the general and all who give 
commands ; valour for the leader and framer 
of enterprises, and all who caiTy great pro¬ 
jects into execution: bravery requires to be 
guided ; courage is equally fiited to commaud 
or obey valour directs and executes Bravery 
has mi)st relation to dinger; courage and 
valour include in them a particular rt ferenco 
to action : the brave man exposes himself; the 
couragenuH man advances to the scene of action 
which is before him ; the valiant man seeks 
for occasions to act. j 

Courage may be exorcised in ordinary cases; i 
valour displays itself most < 11 -ctually in the j 
achievement of hoi oic exploits. A conscious¬ 
ness of duty, a love of oiic’s country, a zeal 
for the cause in which one is engaged, an 
over-ruling .sense of religion, the dictates of a 
pure consen nec, always insjdro courage an 
ardent thirst for glory, and an insatiable am¬ 
bition, render men ruliant. 

The brave man, when he is wounded, is 
proud of being so, and boasts of his wounds ; 
the COurcif/to(O'! man colk'c:s Lue strength which 
hlf* wounds have- loft him, to imrsue the object 
which ho has in v ew ; th valiant man thinks 
less of the life ho is about to lose, than of the 
glory which has e.scaped him. Tlic brare mao, 
in the hour of victory, exults and triumphs ; 
ho discovers his j -y in boisterous war shouts. 
The couragfouH man ft)r^etH hi.s success in 
order to jirufit by its advantages. The valiant 
man is stimulaied by success to seek after 
new trophies. Bravery sinks after a defeat: 
courage may be damped for a m jment, but is 
never destroyed ; it is over ready to seize the 
first oi)^)ortunity which oflers to regain the 
lost .advantage : valour, when defeated on any 
occasion, seeks another in which more glory 
is to be acquired. 

The three hundred Spartans who defended 
the Stiaits of Therm ojjy lee were brave. So¬ 
crates drinking the hemlock, llogulus retuin- 
ing to Carthago, Titus tearing himself from 
the arms of the weeping Ber. nice, Alfred tlio 
Great going into the camp of the Danes, were 
courageom. Hercules destroying monsters, 
Perseus delivering Andromeda, Achilles nm- 
ning to the ramparts of Troy, and the knights 
of more modern date who have gone In quest 


of extraordinary adventures, are all entitled 
to tJie peculiar appellation of valiant. 

Tills brave man, with loner rosistaiice. 

Held the comljat doubtful.—ROWE. 

Ob ! Wlien I see him armuiR for his honour. 

His cotuitry, and his gods, tliat martial dre 
That mounts his courage, kindles even me! 

DRYDEN*. 

True valour, friends, on virtue founded strong, 
Meets (iH events alike.—MALLET. 


Breach, Break, Gap, Chasm. 
Breach and Break are both derived from 
the same verb break {v. To break), to denote 
what arises from being broken, in the figura¬ 
tive .sense of the verb itself. 

Gap, from the English gape, signifies tho 
thing that gapes or stands open. 

Chasm, in Greek xaaixu. from xem-w, and 
tho Hebrew gaha/i to be open, signifies the 
thing That has open d itself. 

Tho iiiea of an opening is common to the.se 
terms, but they dilTei in the nature of the 
opening A bi each and a gap are the con.^o- 
quenoe of a violent removal, which destroys 
the Connexion , a break and a eJauan may arise 
from the absence of that which would form a 
connexion. A bnach m a w.ill is made by 
means of cannon ; /yap.s in fences are commonly 
the clToct of some violent effort to pass 
through ; a break is made in a page of printing 
by leaving off in tho middle el a lino : a chasm 
IS left m writing when any woids in the sen¬ 
tence are omitted. 

A bnach and a chasm always imply a larger 
opening th m a break or gap. A gap may bo 
made in a knife ; a In each is always made in 
tlie walls of a building or foriifieation : the 
clouds sornetinies separate so as to leave small 
breaks ; the ground is sometimes so convulsed 
by earthquakes as to leave fnghtful chasms. 

Brtach and chasm aie used morally, break 
and gap seldom othei wise than in applic ition 
to natural objects. Trifling oircumstaneos 
too often occ ision wide In caches in families. 
The death of relatives often pioduces a sad 
chasm in the enjoyments of iiidividtals. 

A mighty breach is made ; tho rooms concoal’d 
Aiipeiir, and all tho palace Is reveal'd.—DRYDEN. 

Ctiiibideiiiig probably, iniw much Ilomcr had hoeii dis¬ 
figured by the arbOrary comnilcrs of ins works, Virgil, 
by his will, oliliged Tucc.i and VarniH to adti notliing, i 


Or if tlie order tif the world lielow 
Will ni>t the i/ap of one whole day allow. 

Give me that minute when Bhe made her vow. 

DRYDEN. 

Tho whole chaxm in nature, from a plant to a man, it 
filled up with diverse kinds of creatuios.—ADDISON. 

When breach of faith join’d hearts does disengage, 
Tiie calmest temjier turns to wildest rage.—LEE. 


To Break, Rack, Rend, Tear. 

Break, in Saxon brecan, Danish and Low 
German breken, High Gemitii brechen, Latin 
frango, Greek ^pijywfjLC, fip-qxyvut, Chaldeo 
perak to separate. 

Rack, comes from the same source as 
break; it is properly tho root of this word. 
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aud an onomatopoeia, convoying a sound cor¬ 
respondent with what Is made by breaking : 
rak in Swedish, and racco in Icelandish, signi¬ 
fies a breakiiig of the ico. 

Rend, is in Saxon hrendan, hreddan, low 
Gennan ritan, high German reis&en to split, 
Greek pr}<rcr(j», Hebrew rangnah to break in 
pieces. 

Tear, in Saxon taeran, Low German liren, 
high German zerren, is an intensive verb from 
ziehni to pull, Greek rpuw Tttpw, to bruise, 
Hebrew tor to split, divide, or cleave. 

The forcible division of any substance is 
the common characteristic of tbeso terms. 

Break is the generic term, the rest specific : 
every thing racked, rent, or torn, is broken, 
but not vice versd. Break li.w however a 
sp* cific rnoaniug, in which it is comparable 
with the others. Breaking requires le.ss 
violence than either of the others : brittle 
things may be broken with the slightest touch, 
but nothing can be racked without intentional 
violence of an extraordinary kind. Glass is 
quickly broken ; a table is racked Haid sub¬ 
stances only are bioken or racked; but every 
tiling of a soft texture and corapo.sition may 
oe rent or torn. 

Breaking la performed by means of a blow ; 
racking by that of a violent concussion ; but 
rending iiid tearing arc the consequences of a 
pull. Any thing of wood or stone is broken ; 
any thing of a complicated structure, with 
hinges and joints, is racked; cloth is rent, 
paper is torn Bend is soni'-tiiucs used for 
wbat is done by design ; a tear is always faulty 
Cloth is sometimes rent rather than cut when 
it- iH wanted to be divided ; but when it is torn 
it is injured. 

But out a/Tectiou; 

All 1»oiul and privilege ol nature break —SH/IKSPEABK 
Liinfi: haa tliis secret strinajl’d in inv tneast; 

Long has it rack'd and rent iny toiturcd bosoni 

SMITH. 

The peojilo rend the skies with loud applause, 

And heaven can hoar no other n.injw but yours. 

DKVDEX. 

She sigh’d, she sobh’d, and furious with despair. 

She rent her ganneutH, and she tore her hair 

DKYDKN. 

Who would not bleed with transport for his loiinti v 
Tear every tender passion from hia he.irtV—TJI um.soN. 


To Break, Bruise, Squeeze, Pound, 
Crush. 

B reak, V To break, rack. 

Bruise, in tVench bnser, Saxon hryaed, 
not improbably from the same source as press. 

Squeeze, in Saxon cwysin, low German 
quietsen, quoenen, Swedish queesa, Latin qualio 
to shake, or produce a concussion. 

Pound, in Saxon pvnian, is not improbably 
derived by a change of letters from the Latin 
tund 6 to bruise. 

Crush, in French ecraser is most probably 
only a variation of the word sqoxeze, like crash 
or squash. 

Break always Implies the separation of the 
component parts of a body; bruise denotes 
simply the destroying the continuity of the 
parts. Hard brittle substances, as glsss, are 
broken: soft pulpy substances, as flesh or 
fruits, are bruUed. 


BREAK. _ 

The Deration of bruising is performed either 
by a violent blow or by pressure ; that of 
squeezing by compression only. Metals, parti¬ 
cularly lead and silver, may ne bruised; fruits 
may be either bruited or squeezed. In this 
latter sense bruise applies to the harder sub- 
8 »ances, or indicate.s a violent compression ; 
squeeze is used for soft .substances or a gentle 
compression. The kernels of nuts are bruised; 
oranges or apples are squeezed. To jwund is 
properly to bruise in a mortar so as to produce 
a weparation of parts ; to crush is the moat 
violent an<l destructive of all operations which 
amounts to the total dispersion of all the parts 
of a body, 

Wbat is broken may bo made whole again ; 
what is bruised or squeezed may be restored to 
its former tone and consistency; what is 
pounded is only leduced to smaller parts for 
couveuicnoe ; but what XHcru.thed is destroyed. 
When the wheel of a caniago passes over any 
body that yields to its weiglit it crushes it to 
powder; tlius in the figurative sen.se it marks 
a t )tal annihilation; if a conspiracy be not 
crushed in the bud, it will prove fabil to the 
jiowcr which has suffered it to grow. 

Duftli my (lov’otod bark ' ye surRcs hi oak it 

'Tia for uiy nun that the tempest uses!—KOWK. 

Yet lab’riiiv wpII bis little spot of Kronml. 

Som,* 8c.itt n 11(4 pot heilis here amt there he found 

Wiiioli euUiv.itod witii lii'j daily caie, 

And, bruis'd with vervain, werw his daily fare 

DKYDE. 

He therefore fir-'t .ainouK the Bwains was found, 

Ti> re.ap the priMlnoe of hin liiboui d «ri>und, 

And .t</ucez* the combs with golden liquor crown’d 
DUYDEN 

And where the rafters on the columns meet. 

We push them hiMdlong with our arms and feet: 

Down goes the loi> at once . the Gieeks beneath 

Ale picce-nioai torn, oi pounded into death 

DitvnEN 

Such wero the sufferings of our Lord, so gre.Tt and so 
grievoiiM jiH none of us are in any dcgiee aide to nndeigo 
That weight under wliicii ho crouched, would crush us — 
Tll l.UIsO.N 

To cruih rebellion every way is just —DAIUA' 

To Break, Burst, Crack, Split. 

Break, r. To break, rack 

Burst, in .Saxon bioistan, beisten, hi/rstai, 
low G<*rm:ui boi.tten, buslen high Gorman bers- 
ten, old Germ in biesten, Swedi.sli brysta, is but 
a v.iriation of break. 

Crack, is in Sii.von cearewn Freucli crac- 
quer, hi^h Gcrrn.in kraekeii. low German 
kiaken, Danish kiakke. Gieck Kpeutiv, which 
aio in all piohability but variations of break, 
&c. 

Split, in Dutch .split Danish sphtten, low 
Gorman splieten, high Gciman spalteii, old 
Gotinaii S2nlten, Swodi.-'h .tphta, winch are all 
counoctod with tho Gcrm.an platzen to burst, 
from the Greek a-iraXva-aopai to tear or split, 
and the Hebrew pelah to sojiarate, jialccl or 
palcty to cut in pioci's. 

Break denotes a forcible separation of the 
constituent parts of a body. Burst uiid crack 
are onomatopeoias or imita^ions of the sound 
which are made in hunzting and cracking. Hput¬ 
ting is a sfiecies of cracking that takes place in 
some bodies in a similar manner without being 
accompanied with the noise. 

Breaking is generally the consequence of 
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Borne external violence ; every thing that is 
exposed to violence may without distinction 
be broken. Marstmg arises mostly from an 
extreme tension; hollow bodies when over¬ 
filled, ft eVocHnj? is caused by the appli¬ 
cation of excesf-ive heat, or the defective tex¬ 
ture of the substance : glass cracks ; the earth 
cracks: leather cracks. Splitting may arise 
from a combination of external and internal 
causes: wood in particular is liable to .split. 
A thing may be broken in any shape, form, and 
degree : bursting leaves a wide gap ; cracking 
and splitting leave a long apertxirc ; the latter 
of which is commonly wider than that of the 
former. 

AiuhitiouB thpnce the manly river brenkt. 

Ami Kftihorlng many a flcKKl, aniJ cojuouh fed 
With all the mellowed treasures of the sky. 

Winds in iJrogrosslvonnajeBty along.—THOMSON. 

Off traitors 1 Off! or my distracted soul 
Will burn indignant from tliis jail of nature. 

THOMSON. 

And let the weighty roller run tlie round. 

To smooth the surface of th’ uneoual ground: 

Lest crack'd with suninierlioats tne flooring flics, 

Or sinks, and through the crannies weeds arise 

DRTDEN. 

Is’t meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and like a fearful lad, 

Witii tearful eyes, add water to the sea? 

While in his mean, the ehiii tqdils on the rook. 
Which industry and courage might have 8Hve<\. 

SHAKSPEARE 

Break, v. Breach. 

Breaker, v. Wave. 


To Breed, Engender. 

Breed, in Sa.xoii hreda/i, Teutonic hreetan, 
is prohjibly connected with braten to rojist, 
being an operation principally performed hy 
fire or lioat. 

Engender, compounded of en. and gender, 
from genitus participle of gigno, signifies to lay 
or communicate the seeds for prouuction. 

Thesd terms are figuratively employed for 
tho act of i^rocrcation. 

To breed is to bnng into exiatcnco by a slow 
operation ; to m;ien<ier is to bo the author or 
prime cause of existence. ,So in the meta¬ 
phorical sense, frequent quarrels are apt to 
Ireeil hatred and animosity : the levelling and 
Inconsistent conduct of tho higher classes in 
tho present ago serves to engender a spirit of 
insubordination and assumption in the in¬ 
ferior orrhr. 

Whatever breeds acta gradually ; whatever 
cwr/cridcrj-produces iinmediatelv as cause ami 
effect. Uocleanlinoss breeds diseases of tho 
body ; want vt occupation breeds those of the 
mind: playing at ch-tnee gaiiioa cngmdrrs a 
love of money. 

Tlie stnmg desire of fame breed* several vicious liabits 
in the mind.—ADDISON. 

Kvo’h dream Is full of those high conceits enijenderlng 
pride, which, wo are told, the Devil endeavoured to instil 
»to hoF.—ADDlSON, 

Breed, v. Race. 

Breeding’, v. Education, 


Breeze, Gale, Blast, Gust, Storm, 
Tempest, Hurricane. 

All those words express the action of tho 
wind, in different degrees and under diflferent 
circumstances. 

Breeze, in Italian hrezza, is in all proba¬ 
bility an ommiauipocia for that kind of wind 
jieculiar to southern climates. 

Gale is probably connected with call and 
yell, denoting a sonorous wind. 

Blast, in German gehtaset, participle of 
hUmn, signifies properly the act of blowing, 
but by distinction it is employed forany strong 
effort of blowing. 

Gust, is Immediately of Icclandish origin, 
and expresses the phenomena which are chai*- 
acteristic of the Northern climates; but in all 
probability it is a variation of gush, signify’ing 
a violent stream of wind. 

Storm, in Gorman sturm, from sWrm to 
put in commotion, like gust, describes the 
pbonornenon of Northern climates. 

Tempest, in Latin tempedas, or tempus a 
time or season, describes that season or sort of 
weather which is most remarkable, but at tho 
same time moat frequent, in Southern climates. 

Hurricane has been introduced by the 
Hpaniards into European languages from tho 
Caribee Islands; where it describes that 
species of tempestuous wind most frequent in 
tropical climates. 

A breeze is gentle ; a gale is brisk, but steady: 
we have breezes in a calm summer’s day; the 
mariner has favourable gates which keep the 
sails on the stretch. A blast is impetuous: tho 
exhalations of a trumpet, the breath of bellows, 
tlie sweep of a violent wind, arc blasts, A gust 
is sudden and veliement; guMs of wind aie 
souictimos .so violent as to sweep every thing 
before them while they last. 

Btonn, tempest, and hurricane, include other 
particulars besides wind. 

A .sbuia throws the whole atmosphere into 
commotion ; it is a war of the elements, in 
which wind, rain, hail, and the like, conspire 
to disturb tbe heavens. Tempest is a species of 
storm which has also thunder and lightning 
to add to the confusion. Hurricane is a species 
of storm which exceeds all ,he rest in violence 
and duration. 

Gust, storm, and tempest, which are applied 
figuratively, preserve their distinction in this 
sense. The pas-ions are expitsed to gusts and 
storims, to sudden bursts, or violent and con¬ 
tinued agitations; tho soul is exposed to 
tempests wheu .agitated with violent and con¬ 
tending eniotiuns. 

Oni<Ui!\l sinks the breete 
Into a lierh'ct cixlni —THOMSON. 

What happy (jalc 

Blows you to Padua here from old Ven...., T 

SHAKSPEARE. 

As when fierce Northern blast* from th’ Alps descend. 
From his firm roots with struggling gust* to rend 
An aged sturdy oak. the rustirng sound 
Grows loud.—DENHAM 

TTirough gtorm* and tempest* so the sailor drives, 
Whilst every element in combat strives; 

I^ud roars the thunder, fierce the lightning fliea. 

Winds wfldljr rage, and bUlows tesgr tbe skiee. 

iHiSLSr- 
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” 8^»)«r« OUT wide Numidian wastes extend. 

Sudden th’ uninduous hurricanea descend. 

Wlioel Uir()u«li tiie air, ui circling eddies play. 

Tear up the Bauds, and sweep whole plains away 
^ ADDlbON. 

Stay these sudden qusti of passion 
That hurry you away —ItoWK. 

I burn. I bum ! The storm that's in my mind 
Kindles my heart, like lircs provoked by wind. 

LANbUOWN. 

All deaths, all tortures, in one pang combin’d. 

Are Beutlc, to the tamiwst of my mind.—THOMSON. 

Brief, v. Short. 

Brigrht, V. Clear. 

Brightness, Lustre, Splendor, 
Brilliancy. 

Brigrhtness, from the English bright, 
Saxon breorht, probably cuinos, like the Ger¬ 
man prac/it splendour, from the Hebrew berak 
to shine or glitter. 

Lustre, in French lustre, Latin htairuvi, a 
purgation, or cleansing, that is, to make dean 
or pure. 

Splendor, in French spleudeur, Latin splen¬ 
dor, from splendeo to shine, comes either trom 
the Greek <rn’Aij8o9 embeis, or o-rrLpd-qp a spark. 

Brilliancy, from bulhant, and brifPr to 
slime, comes from the Gennuu Ot die spect idcs, 
and the Latin of the middle ages beryllus a 
crystal. 

Brightness is the generic, the rest are 
specific terms : there cannot be lustre, splen¬ 
dor, and brilliancy, without brightness; out 
there may bo brightness where these do not 
exist. These terms rise in sense ; lustre rises 
on brightness, splendor on Lustre, and briUmncy 
oil splendor. 

BrighLness and lustre are applied properly to 
natural lights ; splendoi and briUiancu have 
been more commonly api>lied to that which is 
artificial . there is always more or less bright¬ 
ness in the sun or moon ; thcio is an occasional 
lustre mall the heavenly bodies wlien they shine 
iu their unclouded brightness, tliero in splendor 
ill the eruptions of tiame from a volcano or an 
immense conflagration ; tiiere is brdliancy in a 
collection of diamonds. Tliero may be both 
splendor and brilliancy \n an illumination : the 
splendor arises from the mass and richne.ss of 
light; the brilliancy from the variety and 
bnyh tness of the lights and colours. Brightness 
may be obscured. Lustre may bo tarnished, 
splendor and brdliancy diminished. 

The analogy is closely preserved in the figur¬ 
ative application. Brightness attaches to the 
moral character of men in ordinary cases, lustre 
attaches to extraordinary instances of virtue 
and greatness, splendor and brilliancy attach 
to the achievements of men. 

Our Saviour is strikingly represented to us 
as the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the 
express imago of his person. The humanity 
of the English in the hour of conquest adds a 
lustre to their victories which arc either splen¬ 
did or brilliant, according to the number and 
nature of the circumstances which render them 
remarkable. 

Earthly hououra are l)oth Bhort-lived in their continu¬ 
ance, ail i while they loat, taruinlied with wpota and otaliis. 
On »omo quarter or other their brighine*$ ig obscured, 
fiat the honour which proceeds from God and virtue is 
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uninixed aiui pure. It is a lustre which is derived (roui 
heaven.—BLAIK. 

Thomson’s diction is In the highest degree florid and 
luxuriant, such as may l )0 said to Ihj to lils images wd 
thoughts •• both their iHatre ami their shade,” such a« 
Invest them with tplenUtrr througii wlilch they are not 
easily diBcuriiible —JOHN.SON. 

Tliere is an appearance of brdlxancy lii the pleasures of 
high life which naturally diU/ies the youug —CKAIU. , 

Brilliancy, V. Radiance. 


To Bring, Fetch, Carry. 

Bring*, in Saxon hrlngan, Teutonic, «tc., 
bringen, old German briggan, pringan, hibrm- 
gen, is most probably coiitnicted from beringm, 
'which from the simple rtngen or regen to move, 
signifies to put lu motion, or remove. 

Fetch, in Saxon/tccicm, is not improbably 
connected with the word search, in French 
chcrchcr, German suchen, Greek ^rjreiy, Hebrew 
M tut Hack to send fur or go after. 

Carry, v To bear, carry. 

To Imnq is simply to take with one’s self 
from the place where one is ; to fetch is to go 
lirstto a placeand thenit; to Jetch there¬ 
fore is a species of bringing. whatever is near 
at h.ind I** brought. whatever is at a distance 
must ho.H'/c/o’t/' the iJoiTcr at an mn brings & 
paict:!, a servant wLu is sent for \t fetches it. 

/frm.o always respect motion towards the 
iflacc m wliich the speaker resides ; fetch, a 
motion both to and from ; carry, always a 
motion dirt ctly from the place or at a distance 
from the place. A servant brings the parcel 
home winch his master has sent him U>Jetcli; 
he cai'ries a parcel from home. A carrier 
carries jiarcela to and from a place, but he does 
not bring puicols to and from any place. 

Bring In HU actum pei formed at the option 
of the aj^eiit; jetch and cai'ry are mostly done 
at tlie comiiiaiid of another. Hence the old 
jiroverb, “Ho who will fetch will carry,” to 
mark the character nf the gossip ana tale- 
be.iror, who loports what he hear.s from two 
persons iu older to please both parties. 

Wliat appealed to me wondpifiil was tliat none of the 
ants came nmue without bringing something —AUOlSON. 

I lijive Mid before tb.it those ants wliiili I did so par¬ 
ticularly consider, fctc/icd their corn out of a garret.— 
AOm.soN. 

How great is the liardship of a jioor aut, when sba 
C'i> rirx a grain of lurn to the second story, chiubiug up a 
wall with her head downwards.— ADIHSUN. 

Brink, r- Border. 

Brisk, V. Active. 

Brittle, V. Fragde. 

Broad, d. Large. 

Broil, V. Quarrel. 

To Bruise, v. To break, bruise. 

Brutal, V. CrueL 

Brute, V- Animal. 

Bud, V. Sprout. 

Buffoon, V. F^olf idiot. 
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To Build, Erect, Construct. 

Build, in Saxon bytlicoit French hatir, Ger¬ 
man baueriy Gothic boa, baa, byf/ga, to erect 
house", from the Hebrew bajith a Habitation. 

Erect, in French eriger, Latin oectm, par¬ 
ticiple of engn, compounded of c and rego, 
from the Greek opfyw to stretch or extend. 

Construct, in Latin comt^rvclaa, participle 
of ronatruo, compounded of con t<»gcther and 
struo to put, in Greek ?pw^a^p.l, vopeo to strew, 
In Hebrew o/mi/i to dispose or put in oidcr, 
signifies to form together int'> a mass. 

The word baild by distinction expresses the 
])mpose of the action ; erect indicates the niodo 
of the action coosfniet indicates contrivance 
in the action. What is bmlt is employed t«jr 
the purpose of receiving. r<t iinii>g. *>r coi- 
fining ; what is evicted i'^ placed in an olcv Ucd 
situation ; what is constracU-d is put twg. tlier 
wiih iiigonmty. 

7VII that is hinlf ni ly h' .said to be ereefid or 
constructed . but al that moected, or construrtid 
Is not said to bo built ; likewise what is ererft <t 
Is mostly constructed, though not lUCc verMi 
We budd from necessity ; wo erect for orn.i- 
nieut; we construct for utility and convcni- 
cneo Houses are built, monuments erected, 
machines are constructed, 

MMntP'sqiiiea wittily obsorvos, that hy buthhng pro- 
fosM'd iiiadlioii'tos, nit'll tacitly inRiauai*'that all who .110 
out o( tliHir sensor arc to bo found only lii tho«o placis — 
VVAliroN. 

It iM aa rational to live lii caves till our ov'ii li.inda 
have ererteti .1 imbico, as to reiect all knowloduc of .m be 
tocture which our undcistuuduiKS will not supply.— 
Johnson 

From the raft or canoe, which flist served to i-arrv a 
SHvai{o over tlic nver, to Ino uctnm of a icssel cap 

able of couicynii" a iiomcriius tn-w with Mafct> to a dis¬ 
tant coast, the piogivss m lUiprov eniout is luniicn.Hc.— 
IIOUKRI'SON. 

Build, V. To found. 

Bulk, V. Size. 


Bulky, Massive. 

Bulky denotes having bulk, which is con¬ 
nected with our words, belly, body, bilge, 
bulge, &c., and the Gorman balg. 

Massive, in iYench massif from 
signifies having a mass or being like a 
which throukih the Gorman nuis'ie, Latin nms^o, 
Greek pa^adiuigh, conies from/a,icro-oj to knead, 
signifying made into a solid substance 

Whatever is balky has a prominence of figure ; 
whit is viossire has compactne.ss of matt* r 
The bulky therefore, thougn larger in .size, i.s 
not so weighty as the massive. 

Hollow bodies commonly have a bulk; none 
but solid bodies can be 7 ms.<iive. 

A vessel is bulky in its form ; load, silver, 
and gold, massive. 

In Milton’s tliuo It was suspected that the whole cre.a- 
tion lauKuiHhed, that neither trees nor aiunmls had the 
height or bulk of their predecessors.—JOHNSON. 

His poud’roufl shield, 

Ethereal temper, matxy, large, and round, 

Hehlud him cast.—MILTON. 

BurdezL v. EncamJbranct. 


BUSI NESB. __ 

Burden, v. Freight, 

Burden, v. Weight. 

Burdensome, v. Heavy. 

Burial, Interment, Sepulture. 

Burial from bury. In Saxon birian, birigem, 
German bergeri, signifies in the oiigind sense 
to conceal. 

Interment from inter, compounded of in 
and terra, signifies the putting into the 
ground. 

Sepulture, in French sepulture, Latin 
sejniltaia, from sepultus, participle of sepeUo to 
bury, come.s from sepes a hedge, signifying an 
euclo.snre, and prubaidy likewise from the 
Hebrew sabal to put to lest, or in a state of 
privacy. 

Under burial is comprehended simply the 
purpose of the action ; under interment and 
se)nilture, the manner as well as the motive of 
the aidion. We bury in ord r to conceal ; 
interment and sepulture are accompanied with 
religions ceremonies. 

* Jiary is confined to no object or place ; wo 
bury whatever wo deposit in the earth, and 
wherever we please ; but interment and sepul¬ 
ture respect only the bodies of the deceased 
when dejiosited in a sacred place. 

Jlurtal requires that the object bo concealed 
under ground ; intermenl may be used for de* 
po-itiiig in vaults. 

Self-murdorers aio burled in the liighwaya; 
Christians in general are Ouned in the church¬ 
yard ; but the kings of England Wore foimerly" 
interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Burial is a term in familiar use ; interment 
serves freipientlv as a more elegant expression ; 
sepidtnre an ab.stract term confined to par¬ 
ticular case.s, as in speakini^ of the nglits and 
piivileges of sepulture. 

Interment and sepulture never depart from 
their religious import; bury is used figura¬ 
tively for other objects and purposes, A man 
i.s said to bury himself alive who shuts himself 
out from the world; he is said to bury the 
talent of which he makes no use, or to bury in 
oblivion what ho does not wish to call to 
mind. 

Let nijr j»ale corse the rights of burial know, 

And give xue entrance in ihc realms below.—PoPK. 

But good .Enea.1 ordered on the shore 
A sl.iU'ly tomb, whose top a trumpel boro; 

Thus w.as his friend iiiturr'd, and diatblesa fiiiuc, 
fcitill to the lofty cajic com-i;;!!', his n.nne —DKVni'N. 

Ah 1 leave me not for iJreciaii d. gs to tear; 

The common iitesof scpiilfun I eatow 

To soothe a fat licr’p ami a iiiothi r'a vro •: 

Let their large gifts procure an m at least. 

And Hector’s ashes in his coiuitry lest,—POPE. 

Burlesque, v. Wit. 

Burning:, v. Hot. 

Burst, V. Break. 

Business, Occupation, Employment, 
Engagement, Avocation. 

Business signifies what makes busy (v. 
Active, busy), 

• Vide Trucler; “ To lauy, int«c." 
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BUSINESS. 


pCT8ou'*'orthm8r"to"’ the exclusion of other 

things. 

Employment from onitloy. In French 
emploi, Latin impUco, Greek epnXiKu, signifies 
that which eng:igca or fixes a person. 

Engagementi ■y. To attract. 

Avocation, in Latin arocatio, from a and 
loco, signifies the thing that calls olf fioin 
auuthor thing. 

Jitu^inesa occupies all a person a thoughts as 
well IS his time and powers ; occapatutn and 
iiiijt/o>/m<nt occupy only his time aiiu srrongth ; 
the first is inosily regular, it is the object <»f 
uur chuice ; the second is ca'-ual, it depends 
bn the will of another. Kmjiujeoient is a 
\hv\.\a\ employment, avocation o, pirticular tn~ 
(juii iuent: aii nujagement x>reveuts us funu 
doing any thing else ; an avocation calls olf or 
jircvcnts us from doing whit we wish. 

Lvory tradesman has a business, on tho 
dihg<njt pru.secution of which dcpetids hi.s 
feucco'-s in life ; every mechanic h s his daily 
oi\ upation, by which ho rnamtaiiis his f umh ; 
evoiy labouroi has an employment whiili ia fixed 
t\<r him, 

Jiusiness and occupation always suppose a 
serious object. Hast ness is something more 
urgent and import iiit than occiqtahon: a m in 
of iiuiepondent fortune has nooecasion to pui- 
suo busnu ss, but as a rational agent he will not 
be contentcil to bo without an occupation. 

£mployment, vnijojiement, and avocation, leave 
the object undefined. An employment may t c 
a more diversion of tho thoughts, and a w.ust- 
ing of the hours in some Idle purbuit; a child 
may have its employment, which may be its 
jilay in distinction fr on its business: an en¬ 
gagement niay have no higher object than that 
of pleasure ; tho idlest people have often the 
most engaifcments ; the gratification of curi- 
o.sitv, and tho love of social pleasure, supply 
them with an abundance of engagements Avo¬ 
cations have seldom a direct trifling object, 
although it may sometimes be of a subordi¬ 
nate nature, and generally irrelevant: numer¬ 
ous avocations are not desirable; every man 
should have a regular pursuit, the busine.ss of 
his life, to which tho principal part of his time 
should be devoted : avocations therefore of a 
serious nature ai e apt to divide the time and 
attention to a hurt ml degree. 

A peraon who is busy has much to attend to, 
and attends to it closely : a person who is 
m-cnpmi has a full share of business witbout 
any pre.^sure ; ho is opposed to one who is 
idle : a person who i.s employed has the present 
moment tilled up ; he is not In a state of in¬ 
action; tho person who is engaged is not at 
lib rty to be otherwise employed: his time is 
not his own ; he is opp<.scd to one at leisure. 


The TimteriaU are no sooner wrouglit Into pai)er. hr 
they are aiBtrlhuted among the pressea where ther avai 
set Inuumemble artists at work, and furulsh l^tneu I 
another mystery.—ADDISON. 


How little must the ordinary oceupatioru of men 

^ engag^ in so noble a pursuit as the lUMizni 
tiou of himself to the Deity.—BERXKLEY. 

^o“ld recommend to every one of mv readem t 

their iWfot on* wedj 2d5Sth 


down punctually their whole aeries of emploifmenU dur* 
lug that space of time.—ADDISON. 


Mr. Baretti being a single man, and 
all engagements, takes tho advantage of hla Independence. 
—JOHN.SON. 


Si -ow ought not to be aufferetl to increase by Indulg¬ 
ence, but must give way after a stated time to social 
d d the common avocations of life.—J OHNSON. 


Business, Trade, Profession, Art. 

Busitiess, V. Business, oecnpation. 

Trade signifies thut which employs tho 
time by way of trade. 

Profession signifies that which one pro¬ 
fesses to do 

Art .signifies that which is followed in tho 
wav of the arts. 

These w rds are synonymous in the sen.sc 
a calling, for the purp >se of a livelihood : 
bushie.ss is genetal, trade and profession air 
particular ; all trade is business, but all busmi 
is not trade. 

Buying and selling of merchandize is io- 
separaiile from trade . but the exerci'^e of one's 
knowledge and experience, for purposes of 
gain, constitutes business: when learning or 
imiticular skill is rtquired, it is a profession : 
and when there is a peculiar exercise of art, 
it is an art every bhop-keeper and n-ti'l 
dealer c irics on a trade ; brokers, manufac¬ 
turers, Uiiikeis, and others, carry on business: 
clergymen, medical, or military men, follow a 
projissum . musicians and painters follow an 
art. 

Those who are determined by choice to any particul ir 
kind of are indeed more happy tlian those wlio 

aie determined by necessity —ADDISON. 


in 

No one of tlie sous of Adam ought to think himself 
exempt from la»>our or industry ; those to wbom birth or 
fortune may seem to mitKe such an application unueceasary, 
ought to nnd out some calling or profustion, that they 
may not he as a burthen uixm the species.—ADDKSON. 

The painter understands his arf.—SWlFl'. 


Business, Office, Duty. 
Business, r. Business, occupalion. 

Office, V. Benefit, service. 

Duty bignifios what is due or owing oi.e, 
from the Latin debit um, participle of debeo to 
owe. 


business i.s wlmt one prescribes to one’s self ; 
otfice Is iiroscribed bv another; duty is pre¬ 
scribed or enjoined by a fixed rule of pro¬ 
priety: morcautilo conoorns are the business 
which a man takes upon him.self; the manage¬ 
ment of parish concerns is an office impend 
upon him often, much against his inclination ; 
tho maiutonance of his family is a duty which 
his conscience enjoins upon him to nef 
form. ^ 

Business and duty are public or private; 
oj^e is mostly of a public nature : a minister 
of state, by virtue of his off%ce, has always 
public business to perform; but men in general 
nave only private business to transact: a mini¬ 
ster of reUgion has pubUc duties to perform in 
nis ministerial capacity; eveiy other has 
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per»olial or relative duties, which he is called 
upon to dischurge according to his station. 

It Is certain, from Suetonius, that the Romans thought 
the edu( atioii of their ehildieu a hiunif'Si l>rui)erly beloug- 
iug to the paxeiita tliemseh e».—LUDOELL. 

But now the feather’d youth tlieir foimor hounds 
Ardent disdain, and weighing oft their wings. 
Demand the free ixissession of the sky 
This one glad ojficc more, and tiien dissolves 
Barenlai love at once, now heedless grown. 

THOMSON. 

Discretion is the iierfectlon of reason, and a guide to us 
in all the duties of life.—AOOISON. 

Business, V. AJair. 


Bustle, Tumult, Uproar. 

Bustle is piobaLly a frequentative of 
busy. 

Tumult, in Fiench tumvHe, Latin fionattus, 
or tumor multas, much fewcllmg or perturba¬ 
tion. 

Uproar, compounded of up and roar, marks 
the act ot setting up a roar or clamour, or the 
state of its being so set uji. 

Bustle has most of hurry in it; tumult most 
of disorder aud confusion; uproar most of 
noise : the hurried movenieiits of one, or 
many, cause a baslle. disorderly struggles of 
many eonstituto a tumult; the loud elevation 
of many opposing veiots produces an uproar. 
Bustle 18 fiequeiitly not the effect of cie.sign, 
but ihe mvtuTrd con'^equence of many persons 
coming together , tumult commonly uiises 
from a general eiVt rvcsceuco in the minds of a 
riiultitudo ; uproar is the consequence cither 
ef general aiii^er or miith. A crowded stieot 
will always bo in a hustle; contested elections 
are always ae<'oiupanied with a great tumult. 
drinking parties make a consider ihle uproar, 
ill the iudulgcnce of iheir iniernperate mirth. 

They who live in tlie hust/'T of tiie woild Jire not. [>er- 
h.ips., the most .ucur.ite oiiseiuia of the piogieasno 
oli.iiigo of m.iniiers tn th.vt ho« loty in which they imibh 
thou itme —AHEIU'UOMIW, 

Outlaws of n.vturi' 1 yet llie gro.it mud use ’em 
SMiiiotimos a« necesNiiy too.s ot tvmuU —LHi\nKN. 

Amidst tiie uurour of oIIk'i liad passions, i 
acts us 11 lobtr.dniiig iiowor.—BhAlK. 

Busy, V. Act lie. 

Butchery, V. Carnage. 

Butt, '0, Mark. 


To Buy, Purchase, Bargain, Cheapen. 

Buy, in Saxon byegean, is in all probability 
connected with bargain. 

Purchase, in French poui chaser, like the 
word puiMue poursutore, comes from the Latin 
perstquor, signifying to obtain by a particular 
qiTort. 

Barg’ain, in Welsh hargen, is most probably 
connected with the GeiTnuii bougen to borrow, 
and buige a suiety. 

Cheapen is in Saxon ceapan, German 
kaujrn, Untcli koopen to buy. 

Bay and purchase have a .strong lesemhlanco 
to each other, both in seii.se and application ; 
but the latter is a term of more retiiuniout 
than the former: buy may always be substi- 
tured for 2^urcliaHe without impropriety ; but 
pw/r/irt.se would he sometimes ridiculous in the 
larniiiar application of buy. the ncce.ssaries of 
life are bought; liixiirie.s are purchased. 

The cLiaiacteristic Idea of buying is that of 
o\i)cn<iing 7- ''ucy acf'oiding to a ccitain rule, 
and for a pax.icul.ir purpose; that of par- 
chasiiig is tho vrocunng theihing: tiie pro¬ 
pensity of buying whatever comes m one’s 
way is very injurious to the circumstances of 
some people ; what it is not convenient to 
proruro .'or ourselves we may coiumi.ssion 
juiothei to purchase for us. 

^ Buying implies .simply the exchange of one's 
I money for a eommotlily ; bargaining aud 
j r.avo likcvN'iae respect to the price; 

to 18 to make a spucitic agreement as 

to the price ; to cheapen is not only to lower tho 
pijcca.skcd. hut to deal in such ihiiigs as are 
chiap iiude issupporteii hybuiiers, bargainers 
uiui cheapeners me not acceptable customers: 
mean people are pr no to bargaining; poor 
people aie oblige to cheapen. 

It giveb mo very L-icat bcaiiilal to ol>»C‘no, wherever I 
go, liow umtli hkill. 111 huynii/ .ill m,inner of things. iher« 
IH no. es'-.iiy to delond yonisolf from lioing tnouted.— 

Pirates may m.ake chcan jiennywortlis of their inllage, 

Aud fiun’hase friends —HHAKsI*E,MtE. 

Ho Yolk mu.^t sit, and fret, and hito his tongue. 

While his own lauds aiw buti/uin'd for. and soht 

HllAKsriARE. 

You in ly see nuinv a smart rliotonciaii turning ins hat 
in ills hands, nuailding it into heveial difteiont oooks. ex¬ 
amining sometmies the lining, and Homotimesthe huttou, 
dining the wliolo ooiiise of Ids liaranguo A deaf man 
Would think ho was ilwintening a lioavor, when perh.aps 
he IS talking of tho late of the British uatiou.—ADDISON. 

By-Word, V. Axiom. 


C. 


Cabal, V. Combination. 

To Cajole, V. To Coax. 

Calamity, Disaster, Misfortune, 
Mischance, Mishap. 

Calamity, in French catamite, Latin 
calanntas, from calamu.i a stalk ; because hail 
or whatever injured tho stalks of corn was 
termed a. calamity. 


Disaster, in IY(>nch dhastre, is com¬ 
pounded of ihe piiviitive des or dm md astre, 
in astriini a star, signifyiDg what comes 

from the udvoiso iutluenco of the stars. 

Misfortune, Mischance, and Mis¬ 
hap, naturally express what comes amiss. 

1 no idea of a painful event is common to all 
llieso terms, but they differ in the degree of 
iiuport.iiKo. 

A ctdamdy is a great disaster c«: mlsfortuns; 
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a misfortune a great mischance or mishap : what¬ 
ever is attended with destruction is a calamity: 
whatever occasions mischief to the person, de¬ 
feats or interrupts plans, is a disaster what¬ 
ever is accompanied with a loss of property, or 
the deprivation of health, is a misfortune ; 
whatever diminishes the beauty or utility of 
objects is a mischance or nusAap; the devasta¬ 
tion of a country by hurricanes or earthquakes, 
or the desolation of its inhabitants by famine 
or plague, are great calamities ; the overturn¬ 
ing of a carriage, or the fracture of a limb, are 
disasters: losses in trade are misfortunes, the 
spoiling of a book is. to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent, a mischance oi' mishap. 

A calamity seldom arises from the direct 
agency of man ; the elements, or the natural 
course of things, are mostly concerned in pro¬ 
ducing this source of misery to men ; the lest 
may bo ascribed to chance, as distinguished 
from design : disasteis mostly arise from some 
specific known cause, either the carelessness 
of persons, or the unfitness of things for their 
uso ; as they generally ^ervo to derange some 
preconcerted scheme or undertaking, they 
seem as if they were produced by some secret 
infiuenco: misfortune is frequently assignable 
to no specific cause, it is the had fortune of an 
individual; a link in the chain of his destiny ; 
an evil independent of himself, as distin¬ 
guished from a fault: mischance and mishap 
are mufortunes of oomparutivoly so trivial a 
nature, that it would not bo worth while to 
inquire into their cause, or to dwell upon their 
consequences. A calamity is dreadf il ; a 
disaster melancholy ; a misjortune grievous or 
heavy ; a mischance or mishap slight or trivial. 

A calamity is either public or private, but 
more frequently the former : a disaster is 
rather particular than private; it alfects 
things rather than persons ; journeys, expe¬ 
ditions, and military movements are com¬ 
monly attended with disasters ■ misfortunes are 
altogether personal ; they immediately afifect 
the interests of the individual: mischances and 
mishaps are alt' gether domestic We speak of 
a calamitous period, a disastrous expedition, 
an unfortunate XJcrson, little mischances or mis- 
haps. 

They observed that several Wessinfjs had defcenerated 
Into calaimlma, and that several calamitict had iiiij»iove<l 
into IjlosHings, accordiUK w tliey fell into the possessiou 
of wise or foolish inen —ADluSuX. 

There in his noisy man.sion, shillM to rule, 

The viHatje luaster Unght Ins little nelmol; 

A m.Hn severe, he was, and stern to view, 

1 knew Inni well. an<l every truant knew. 

Well had thehodinij tremhlers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disatten (u his UioiiiLug fa<-e 

UOLD.S.MITII. 

Rhe dally exorcises her heiicvolencc hy pitying ev'cry 
mi\fortU7te that happens to every fauiily within her ciicle 
of notice.-—J ohnson. 

Permit tliy daughter, Gracious Jove, to tell. 

How this miacJiance the Cypnaii Quoeu befell.—POPE. 

For pity’s sake tells uiide-serv'd muhnf.s, 

And their applause to gam, recounts l.n chaps. 

CKURCllILL. 

To Calciilate, Compute, Reckon, 
Count. 

Calculate, in Latin calculatus participle 
of calculo, comes from calculus, Greek koKi^ a 
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pebble; because the Greeks gave thtir votes, 
and the Romans made out their accounts, by 
little stones; hence it denotes the action itself 
of reckoning. 

Compute, in French computer, Latto com- 
puto, compounded of com and puto, signifies to 
put together in one's mind. 

Reckon, in Saxon rcccan, Dutch rekenen. 
German rechnen, is not improbably derivea 
fiom row, in Dutch reck, becau.se stringing of 
things in a row was formerly, as it is now 
sometimes, the ordinary mode of reckoning. 

Count, in French compter, is but a contrac¬ 
tion of computer. 

The-^-e words indicate the means by which 
we an'ive at a certain result. In regard io 
quantity. 

To calculate is the generic term, the rest 
are specific:* computation and reckoning are 
branches of calculation, or an application of 
tho.-o operations to the objects of which a 
re.sult IS sought: to calculate comprehends 
arithmetical operations in general, or parti¬ 
cular apjilications of the science of nuinher.**, 
in Older lo obtain a certain point of know'. 
hdi>e: to cowijntfc is to combine certain given 
numbers iii order to learn the grand result: 
to reckon is to ciiumt rate and act down thn gs 
in the detail: to count is to add up the indivi¬ 
dual items contained in many different ijarts, 
in order to deteimine the quaiitity. 

Calculation jiaiticularly le.spects the opera¬ 
tion Itself. compute and count respect the gioss 
sums ; reckon refers to the details. To cal¬ 
culate denotes any numerical operation in 
general, but in its limited sense; it Is the 
abstrait science of figures used by mathe¬ 
maticians and philosophers ; computation is 
a numerical estimate, a simple species of 
calculation used by historians, chronologists, 
and fin.ancial siicculators, in drawing great 
lesults from complex sources : reckon and 
count are still simpler species of calculation, 
apfihcablc to the ordinary busii 0‘>s of life, 
<and employed hy tradesmen, mechanics, and 
iveojile in general; reckoning .iiid counting were 
the first efforts imule by men in acquning a 
knowledge of niiinher, quantity, or uegree. 

The astronoinei calculates the return of the 
.stars ; the geometrician makes algebraic calcu¬ 
lations, The Banians, Indian merehants, make 
jirodigious calculalions in an instant on their 
tlninib nails, douhtleta after the manner of 
algebra, by signs, which the calculator emplo^ia 
as he pleases. The ehronologist computes the 
lirne.s of particular events, hy comparing them 
with tho.>o of other known cvinU Main per¬ 
sons have at'cmpted from the prophecies to 
make a compuiahon as to the probable time of 
the millennium ; financiers compute the pro¬ 
duce of a tax according to the measure and 
circumstances of its imposition. At every new 
con.sulate the Romans used to drive a nail into 
the wall of the capitol, by which they recitoneof 
the length of time that tlioir state bad \n.en 
erected : tradesmen reckon their profits and 
losses. Children begin by counting on their 
fingers, one, two, throe. 

An alma I ack is made by calculation, compu¬ 
tation, and reckoning. The^ ri-ing and setting 

• Viile Eoubftud; " Culculcr, 8upx>o«er, compter.” 
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of the heavenly bodies are calculated, frora 
givini^ astronomical tables is computed the 
moment on which any celestial phenomenon 
may return ; and by reckoning arc determined 
the days on which holidays, or other periodical 
events, fall. 

Buffon, In hi« moral arithmetic, has rafeu- 
fafed tables as guides to direct our judgments 
in different situations, where wo have only 
vague probability, on which to draw our con¬ 
clusions. By this we have only to compute 
what the fairest gain mu^t cost us : liow much 
we must lose In advance from tho most favour¬ 
able lottery; how much our hopes impose upon 
us, our cupidity cheats us, and our habits in¬ 
jure us. 

Calculate and reckon are employed in a 
'figurative sense; compute and count in an ex¬ 
tended api'licatioii of tho s ime sense. 

Calculate, reckon, and coitnf, respect mostly 
tho future ; compute, the p.ist. 

Calculate is rather a conjectural deduction 
from what is, as to what may be; computa¬ 
tion is a rational estimate of what has been, 
from what is ; reckoning is a conclusive con¬ 
viction, a complacent assurance that; a thing 
will happen; counting indicates au expecta¬ 
tion. We calculate on a giin: compute any 
loss sustained, or the amount of any mischief 
done; we reckon on a promised pl‘asuro, wo 
count the hour • and minutes until the time of 
enjoyment arrives. 

A spirit of calculation arisen from the cu¬ 
pidity engendered by trade, it narrows the 
mind to the more prospect of accumulation 
and self-interest Compulations arc inaccurite 
that are not founded upon exact muncncal 
calculations Incon.siderate people are apt to 
reckon on things that are very uncertain, and 
then lay up to rbenisclve.s i st re of disappoint¬ 
ments. Clhildrcn who are uneasy at school 
count the hours, imnutes. .and moments for 
their return homo Those who have expe¬ 
rienced the instability of human affairs will 
never calculate on an hour’s enjoyment beyond i 
the moment of existence It is difficult to 
compute the loss which fin army sustains upon 
being defeited, especially if it be obliged to 
make a long retreat. 'I'h'kse who know the 
hum in heart will never reckon on the asslst- 
anco of professed friends in tho hour of ad¬ 
versity. A mind that Is ill at ease seeks a 
resource and amu‘»emcnt in counting the mo¬ 
ments as they fly : but this is oft- n au un¬ 
happy delusion that only adds to the bitterness 
of sorrow. 

In thin hank of fama hv an fxact nJculation. an«I the 
ml«<« of nolit K'il .'iriUniietic, I have allolteil ten hundivil 
1h(>u<iftiiii nh,irv-< , (1%e hiimlreU thuiiBaii-t of whn h i« Ihe 
due of thej?en-ril, two luiiidred (hon<«ind I .assijrn to 
the aeneial offleers , and two hnn»rred Ihonnand tnore to 
all Uie eiPuiiDlMioned oMia-rn, from thr coloiiela to eu- 
"“iKHh , the r--iii.iiiiniK hundred thousand imi"t be distii- 
biited uuiouf the iioii-coininissioncd officers and f>riv,vte 
men. aci'ordlng to which cemputafion, 1 find Seijeant 
Hall iH to have one share and a fraction ol two fiftlis.— 
BTKKLR. 

The time we llvaoturhi not to be computed by the nmn- 
I>er of voAM, bnt liy the use th-vt lute ueen made of it.~ 
ADuison. 

Men reckon tben»e»>Jves posseMod of what tboir genius 
fuel in PS them to. and so i'end all their ambition to excel 
in what IS out of their reach.—SrBCTATOR. 

Applause and admiration are by no meeM t# be ooutUed 
Miioirg the nu'VQsar ee of life,— JOHjWOll. 


Calendar, Almanack, Ephemexis. 

Calendar comes from calendce, the HomaD 
name for tho first days of every month. 

Almanack, that is al and mana, signifies 
properly tho reckoning or thing reckoned, 
from the Arabic mana and Hebrew manach to 
reckon. 

Ephemeris, in Greek eifxpepii from cm 
and rjpepa the day, implies that which happens 
by the day. 

These terms denote a date-book, but tho 
calendar is a bo<jk which re inters events under 
every month: the almanack is a book which 
registers times, or the divisions of the year: 
aud an ephemeris is a book which registers the 
planetary movements every day. An alma- 
nack may be a calendar, and an ephemeris may 
bo both au abnavack and a calendar ; but 
every almanack is not a calendar, nor every 
calendar au almanack. The Gardener’s calen¬ 
dar is not an almanack, and the sheet ofnia- 
nackt are seldom calendars : likewise tho 
nautical ephemeris may serve as an almanack, 
although not as a calendar. 

Hp wasRlltinR upon the RTound upon abitle straw in 
tho furthest coi nor of liu dviiiROon, which was a)tpnial.ely 
his chair and Ix-d . a little culenUac vt small sticks were 
l«nl at the lipad. notoheii all over with the dismal mgUts 
aud days he h.ut lUised there —SI IKNE 

Wlien thp rel.irmers were purKing the mlendur of 
leKiiiiiK ot viHioiury saints llipy look ilue care to defeud 
the niches ot leal m.-utyrs from piofaiuitioii They pre¬ 
served the holy lestivats whuli hatl heeii cmi'-ecraUd for 
many ages lo tlie vre.it luimiiHrieii of the cliiin h, and at 
oiic«i>aid proi»er utejervance W tlie memory of the K’^od, 
and fell m with the proper humour of the vulRiir, wlilch 
loves to retnice .vnd muura at the discrniun of tlie 
almanack —WALPOLE 

That two or three suns or moons appear in any man's 
life or reigu, it is not worth the wonder, hut that tho 
sams should fall out .at a n-maikahle tune ui point of 
some decisive action ; th.at those two should make Imt 
one line in the t>ook of fate, and eUnd toficther m the 
great tphemendes of God, beside the philosophical assimu- 
iiient of the cau.se, it may admit a (.'hnstiaii appridiea- 
•lonln theBiguality.—lJUOWN’S VULUAU EUKORs. 


To Call, Bid, Smnmon, Invite. 

Call, in its abstract and original sense, 
signifies simply to give an expres-sion of the 
voice, in which it agrees with the German 
schall, Swedish si alia a sound, Greek xoAeto to 
cad, Hebro-v kol the voice. 

Bid, in Saxon heodan or bidden to ofTcr, old 
German buden. low German bedan, Gorman 
biethen, <tc., Latin rito or invito, which conn.s 
from in and viam the way, signifies to cull 
Into the way or measure of auoth-^r. 

Summon, in Frencli.sompicr, changed from 
summoner, l.atiu submoneo, signifies to give 
special notice, 

Ihc idea of signifying one’s wish to another 
to do any thing is luclodcd in all these terms, 

To call is not coi fined to any particular 
sound ; we may call by simply raising the 
voice : to invite is not even confined to soumls: 
we may invite by looks, or signs, or even by 
writing: to hid and summons iequire the ex¬ 
press us^ of words. The actions of calling 
and inviting are common to animals as well as 
men : sheep call their young when they bleat, 
and oxen their companions when they low; 
oats and other females among the brutes inviti 
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their young to come out from thoir bod when 
it is proper for them to begin to walk : to bid 
and summon are altogetlier confined to human 

and bid arc direct addreesesj: to invite 
and summon may pass through the n>edi«m of 
a second jierson. I coil or Out the person 
whom I wish to oomo, but I send him a sum- 
mons or invitation. 

Culling of itself expre'sses no more than the 
fimple desire ; but accoiding to circumstaix o.s 
it may bo made to expicss a command **r en 
Tieaty. When equals call each other it 
amounts simply to a wish, when the dam 
calls her young it amounts to supplicating 
t Dtroaty ; but when a father culls his son it is 
equivalent to a command To bid expresses 
cither a command or an entreaty : when 
superiors hid it is a pisitive command ; whe-i 
crpials bid it is an act of civility. To summon 
is always Imperative ; to invite always in tiio 
spirit of kindness and courtesy. Persons in 
all stations of life have occision to call eath 
(dher ; but it is an action most befitting the 
Bujienor: to oid and invite are alike the action • 
of superiois and equals ; to summon is the act 
of a superior only. 

Calling is always for the piirpo.so of dr.awir g 
the object to one's peisoii Bidding, as a 
command, may be employed for what we wiah 
to bo done ; but bidding in tho scn-c of an in- 
vitfiiion is employed for drawing the object to 
our place of residence. Inviting is employed 
for either purpo'>o Summoning is an .act of 
authority by which a jicrsou is i.bligcd to 
make his appearance at a given pUico 

Jn a deep rale, or near some rum’d w.ill. 

lie would the ghu»t» of slaugtiter'd euldior^ call 

DhYDEir. 

Tlie itjir lli.at bids tlie shepherd fold 

Now the topol heaven doth hold.—.MlI.TOV. 

Tl'.i* nnmile may l»e mine, tho next niKithor’e; 

But still all uiortalb ought to wait the tununont 

fcvMITH. 

Still follow where anKpicious fates invite. 

Caress tlie hapiiy, and tlio wretchuil flight —LEWIS. 

To Call, V. To ciy. 

To Call, V. To name. 

Callous, r. Hard. 


Calm, Composed, Collected. 

Calm, r. To appease. 

Composed, from tho verb conipose, marks 
IliB state of being composed ; and Collected, 
fiom collect, the state of being collected. 

Theso terms agree in expressing a state; 
luit calm respects the state of the feelings, 
composed the state of the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings, and collected the state of the thoughts 
more particularly. 

Calmness is iieculiarly requisite in seasons of 
distress, and amidst scenes of horror: cow- 
posiir^ In moments of trial, disorder, and 
tumult: coUeetedness, in moments of danger 
Calmness is the companion of fortitude; no 
one whose spirits are easily disturbed can 
have strength to bear misfortune: composure 
is an attendant upon clearness of understand¬ 
ing ; no one can express himself with per¬ 


spicuity whose thoughts are any way ^leranged: 
collectedness is lequisite for a detcrrolncl 
promptitude of action ; no one can be e^ 
liected to act promptly who cannot- think 
bxcdly. V 

It would argue a want of all feeling to oc 
calm on some occasions, when the best affoc- 
tiona of our nature are put to a severe frisL 
Composed ness of mind associated with the detec¬ 
tion of guilt, evinces a hardened conscienco, 
and an in.sensibility to shame. Collected^ 
n(ss of mind has contributed in no small 
degree to the preservation of some persona’ 
livc.s, in moments of the most imminent i>eriL 

’Tiii giKllike inaRnanimity to keep, 

Wheu most provok’d, our reasou calm ann clear. 

THOMSON, 

A moping lover would grow a pl'-ifniit fellow Vy Umt 
tune he had nil thrice .ahout the l•la•lIl (Anticjrai. ami 
» hare hraiiieu rake, after a snort stUy lu the country, 
go huiijo again a compoaed, grave, worthy geutlemau — 
arCELE. 

CoUeeted iii hi" Bfrcripth, and like a rock, 

Tois’d on hia haae, Mezeutiua otood tlie ahoclc. 

DUVDEN. 


Calm, Placid, Serene. 

Calm. V. To appease. 

Placid, in Latin placidus, from placeo to 
pie i&e, signifies the state of being pleased, or 
free from uneasiness. 

Serene, IJitin sevenus, comes most probably 
from the Greek ciprji^ peace, signifying a state 
of peace 

Calm and serene .are applied to tho Oionoeots ; 
placid only ro the miud Calmness respects 
only the state of the winds, serenity that of 
tho air and lieavens : tho weaiher is calwi when 
it is free from agitation : It is serene when free 
from noise and vapour. Calm respects tho 
total absence of a)l perturbation ; placid the 
ease and contentment of the mind ; serene 
clearness and composuie of ilio mind. 

As ill the natural world a particular agita¬ 
tion of tho wind l.s succeeded by a calm, so in 
the mind of man, when an unusual efferves¬ 
cence has been xmodneed, it commonly sub¬ 
sides into a calm; placidity and serenity h'nvo 
more that is oven and regular in them ; they 
are positively what they aie. Calm is a tom- 
por.iry state of the feelings; jdaetd and serene 
are habits of the mind. We speak of a calm 
state; but a placid and serene tempfir. Pla^ 
crdity is more of a natural gift; serenity is ac¬ 
quired : iieojilu wiUi not very ardent desires 
or warmth of feeling will evince placidity ; 
they are pleased with all that passes inwardly 
or outwardly : nothing contributes so much to 
serenity of mind as a jiervading sense of God’s 
g(MKJ providence, which checks all impatience, 
softens down every asperity of humour, and 
gives a steady current to the feelinys. 


Preach paiienco to Ihf aoa, when Jarring winds 
Throw up tlie swelling billows to the )*ky 1 
And If your reasouu mitigate her fury, 

My soul will be as calm.—SMITH. 


naetd and •oothlng la the remembrance of a 
with qniet. innocence, and elegaace.—STZXLX. 




Every one onght to fence 
climate or oonautution, and 
hlmeelf thoee conaidentioca 
serenity of mind.—ADDISON, 


^nat the temper of hla 
ft^n«tly to indulge m 
which may give Mm % 
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CAt>TIOtJS. 


CAN. 


To Calm, V. To appease. 

Calm, V. Peace, 

To Calumniate, v. To aspene. 


Can, May. 

Can, in the Northern languaj^es kOnnen, &c., 
is derived most probably from keniun to know, 
from the natural iutirn'icy which subsists 
between knowledge and power. 

May Is ill German mn(fen, to may or wish, 
9 rook fxaifai to desire, from the connexion 
between wishing and complying with a wish. 

Can denotes possibility, via>/ liberty and 
probability : he who has sound limbs con walk, 
but he ma^ not walit in places wiiich are pro¬ 
hibited. 

For whofrtn match Achilles? he who can 

Muat yet bo uioie than heio, inuie tlmn lu.iu — Foi K. 

Thou mmfnot rail him from th* Stygian shore. 
lUit thou, alas ! ma}/»t live to siilTtr inoic —X’<u 

To Cancel, V. To abohsh. 

To Cancel, o. To blot out. 


Candid, Open, Sincere. 

Candid, in French camhde, Latin condidus, 
from candco to sbiue, signihcs to be pure, as 
truth itself. 

Open, Is in Saxon open, French onrert, 
German oO'en, from tlie preposition up, Ger¬ 
man aUff, Dutch op, <t'c , because ercctneasis a 
characteristic of t uth and op nnofis. 

Sincere, French sincci-e, Latin stnrer?'», 
probably from the Greek tree and *tj/> the 
luait, th.it is, with the he ut, signifying dic¬ 
tated by or going with ttie he irt 

Candor arises from a comcious purity of in¬ 
tention : opennefs fiom a waiintu or fe« ling 
Mild love of communication ; siticen/y from a 
love of truth. 

Candor obllg- s us to acknowledge whatever 
may mike ngainst ourselves; it is disinter¬ 
ested : openness iinpols ua to utter whatever 
passes iu the mind ; it is unguarded : sincerity 
prevents us from spc.akmg whit we do not 
think ; it is positive A eaadid man will h.*ve 
]ro roservo wuen opcniii^s i- uecei*>rtry ; an oj>en 
man ciiinot maintain a reserve .at any tim-*; 
a Sincere man will maintain a reserve ouly as 
far as it is consistent with truth. 

Caiulor wins much upon those who come In 
coune.xion with it; it removes misunderstand¬ 
ings and obviates differences ; the want of it 
occasions suspicion and discontent. Openness 
gains as many enemies as friends ; it roquirvs 
to bo well regulated not to lie offensive ; there 
is no mind s » pure and dis<'iplined that all the 
thoughts and feel lugs which it gives birth to, 
may or ought to bo made public. SineerUy is 
an indispoDsahle virtue; the want of it is 
always mischieveus, frequently fatal. 

Self oonviotion 1« the path to virtu*. 

Au honourable candor thus adorua 

'Ingeuuoue inludB.--C. JOHNSON. 

Rle worda are bonde, his oaths ars oracles. 

His luvs «fno«r«, his Uiiauhts Immaculate. 

gRAKbPKAiat 


The fondest and firmest friendahips are dissolved by 
such openness and nneerttyu interrupt uur enjoymeuf 
of our own approbation.—JOHNSON. 

Candid, v Frank, 

Canonization, v. Beati^cation. 
Capacious, v. Ample. 

Capaciousness, v. Cajiacity, 

Capacity, v. Ability. 


j Capacity, Capaciousness. 
Capacity, v. Ability. 

Capaoioueness v. Ample. 

Capacity in the abutuict of capax, receiving 
or apt hold ; it is thcrelore applied to the 
Clin tents of hollow bodies cajiacimisness i.s 
I the aUstract of cupaciovs, and is therefore 
t applied to the pi.me Murfaco eoinprehended 
I witiiin a gi^’en hpaee. Hence we speak of the 
! iapacUy ot a vei'Sel; and the capaciousness of 
j .1 room. 

1 Capacity is an indefinite term siranly dnsig- 
i iKitiiig fiiiiebii t ) hold or leceive ; but capa- 
etnusiirss ilenotes .something .spe* ifically large. 

I Mo.usuinig the capacity of vessels belongs to 
the science ot mtiisumtiou : the capaciousness 
of roouKS is to bo ob.scrved by the eye They 
arc marked by the same distinction In tbeir 
moral application : men arc born with various 
capacities . some are remarkable fur the capa¬ 
ciousness of their minds. 

Caprice, r. llainoi'r. 

Capricious, v. Fand/ul. 


Captious, Cross, Peevish, Petulant, 
Fretful. 

Captious, in Latin CQj)lio.ius. tiom capio, 
wiguifici taking or tieutmg in an often dvy 
m.iuncr. 

Cross, .after the noun cross, mark.s the 
temper which leaembles a cross 

Peevish, probably changed fiom bceish, 
signifies easily provoked, and ready lo sting 
like a bee. 

Fretful, from the word /ret, signifies full 
of freilinij . /ret, which is m Saxon freotan, 
comes from the Latin J'ricatus, participle of. 
/rico to wear away with rubbing. ^ 

Petulant, in L.itin pelu/ans, from pUo to* 
seek, signifies ‘■e^king or catching up. 

All these terms indicate an unaoiiable work¬ 
ing and erpti ssioii of temper. Captious marks 
a readiness to be offtnded: cross indie tea a 
n admess to offend : peevish expresses a strong 
degree of crossness: fretful a complaining im¬ 
patience ; petulant a quick or sudden in.pa- 
t-ience. CapHousness is the consequence of 
misplaced pride, crossness of ill-humour : pee^ 
vishness ana fretfulness of a painful irritability ; 
vetulance is either the result of a naturally 
hasty temper or of a sudden irritability; 
adults are most prone to be captiotes; they 
have frequently a self-importance which is in 
perpetual danger of being offended: an uu- 




CAPTURE. IS 

di«clpUn«'l toropor, whether ia young or 
vvill manifest itself on certaUi occasions by 
CT 05 I looks and words towards those -mth 
whom they come in connexion : spoiled chU- 
dron are most apt to be pttviih: they arc 
seldom thwarte 1 in any of their unreasonable 
desires, without venting their ill-humour by 
an irritating and offending action : sickly 
ehilUreu are most liable to /retfulntss ; their 
uupleasint fec'ings vent themselvoa in a mix- 
tuio of crying cornpldnts and crossness: the 
young and ignorant are most apt to he petu¬ 
lant when contradicted. 

Capthusneu and Jealousy are ea^ly offended; and to 
liiin who atudiously looks for an affront, every mode of 
lirhuviour wall supply it.—JOHNSON. 

I was so good-humour'd. so cheerful and gay. 

My heart was as light as a feather all day. 

But now I so cron .and so peevtth am grown, 
ao strangely uueasy as never was laiown —aVROM. 


unir or old by robbers, nor watched by luformere; 

^s^ns by prascnplions or teuuret. -JOHNSON. 

hose with Sensible of their own force, and allured by ‘■/{f 

«v.4l of Borichaprue, the iiurtlieru burUiriaiis in the reign 
luiled chil” Xrcadiusand Huiioriujj. .w.oiiled at once all tb* froutiera 
; they arc of the Bomau empire.—HUML. 
reasonable „ _ , 

mmour by Carcase, r. Body. 

1 ; sickly 
iMa ; their 

9 in a mix- Care, Solicitude, Anxiety. 

to^ petu- Care, in Latin cuva, comes probably frfim 
^ the Greek Kvpo^ power, because whoever has 

ixiwer has a weight of care. 

mJde I* Solicitude, in French solicitude, Latin sol- 
licUiulo from sollicito to disquiet, cuinpomidcd 
of solum and cito to jnit altogether in enrnmo- 
tion, signifies a complete state of restless 
own, commotion. 

m— BYROM. Anxiety, in French anxiety, Latin anricfa 

kind, arrapt from £tnj‘U{.< and (inoo, Greek oyxit) llt'Virew 


PrsujjifcdUpleftsure, and suspicions of «ianktm1. arr apt from unxuis and (inoo, Greek oyx'w lli'Virt 
to iicrseoiito thoHe who withdraw theimwlves altogether hang, Huffocate, tornicur., Signifies 

from the h-iunts of nieii.-BLAIR. cr t.w.f cutToHnw 


By indulxliig thin/rvtful tcmiier. you both agsrarate the 
of autl you Hlieiitite those on whoso ttHoc* 
til,us ;uuch of your comfort depends.—Bl.AIR. 

To Captivate, v. To charm. 

To Captivate, v. To enslave. 

Captivity, V. Conjinement. 

Capture, Seizure, Prize. 


.St tc of extreme suffering. 

The^'e terras express mental pain in rifferent 
devices ; care less than sohcitude, and this 
lc.s8 than anxiety. Care consists of thought and 
feeling; solicitude anxiety of feeling only. 
Care respects the past, present, and future; 
solicitude and anxiety regard the present and 
futuie. Care is directed towards the present 
and absent, near or at a distance , solicitucU 
and anarwf?y are employed about that which is 
absent and at a certain distance 


Capture, in French capture, Latin capfum, 
from capias, participle of capio to take, signi¬ 
fies either the act of taking, or the thing 
taken, but mostly the funner. 

Seizure, from seize, in French saUir, signi¬ 
fies only the act of seizing. 

Prise, in French prise, from pris, participle 
of prendre to take, signifies only the thing 
taken 

Capture and seizure differ in the mode; a cap¬ 
ture is made by force of arms ; a seizure by 
direct and personal violence. The capture of 
a town or an island requires an army ; the 
seizure of property is effected by the exertions 
of Hn individual. A seizure always requires 
some force which a captu< e does not. A cap- 
ture maybe maii on an unresisting object; it 
is rnorciy the taking into possession : a seizure 
siipposeH much eagerness for pos8e.ssion on the 
one hand, and reluctance to yield on the other. 
Merchant vessels are captured which are notin 


Wo are carejut about tlio means; solicitous 
and wnxioujiabout the end; we are solicitous 
to obtain a good , wo are anxtouj to avoid an 
evil. The cares of .i parent exceed every other 
in their weight. He bas an unceasing solici¬ 
tude for the welfare of his children, and ex- 
ixjriences many an anxious thought lest all hia 
c«rr should be lo.st upon them. 

Care, though in some respects an infirmity 
of our nature, is a consequence of our limited 
knowledge which we cannot altogetbor re¬ 
move ; as it rc.'^pccts the present, it ia a 
bounden duty; but when it o.xtends to futu¬ 
rity, it must be kept within the limits of 
pious resiguation. Solicitude and anxiety, aa 
habits of the mind, are irroeoneifi able vidth 
the fiiitii of a Christian, which teaches him to 
take no thought fur tho morrow. 

Bill itis facB 

De«p Boars of thun<I«>r bml ♦-iitrrnob’d, Hud cars 

Bat oil hid faded cbeek.-—.>11M uN. 


a state to make resishince ; contraband goods f.ni your $oiiritu<ie alier t,i e course, or utiravol tb# In- 
are seized by the police officers. tncacy of human ®veuu/— blajk. 


A capture has always scmethlng legitimate 
in it; It is a public ineasuro flowing from 
authority : a seizure is a private measure, fro- 
quently as unlawful and unjust as it is violent; 
it depend* on tlio will of tho iiidividuah A 
capture is general, it respects tho act of tak¬ 
ing ; a prize Is particular, it regards the object 
taken, ant its v.alue to the captor: many cap¬ 
tures are made by sea which never become 
prizes. 


Th« Ista Mr. Robsrt Wood, in hi* ssur on oridn»l 
genius and writings of Hoin^r, iuclines io think the Ihald 
and Odyssey were finished i^ut half a century after the 
capture of Troy—OUMBCRLAND. 

M'lny of the (l.-inger9 Imnnted of old to exorbitant 


The story of a tuivu who grew grey in the space of on* 
Mights a/ixlcfy IS very famous.—SrLCl'AToU. 


Care, Concern, Begard. 

Care, r. Care, solicitude. 

Concern, v. Affair. 

Begrard, in French regarder, is com¬ 
pounded of re and garder, to look at again or 
attentively. 

Care and concern consist both of thought 
and feeling, but the latter has less of thought 
^an feeling; reaard consists of thought only. 
We care for a thing which ia the object of our 
exertions; we concern oursolvcs about a »Kinj 
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wlien it engages our attention; we have re- 
ifurd for a thing on whicli we set some value 
and bestow some reflection. 

Care is altogether an active principle; the 
careful man leaves no means untried in the 
jmrMiit of his object; care actuates him to 
jtersonal endeavours; it is opposed to ncgli- 
Kciice. Concern is not so active in its nature ; 
the person who is concerned will l>o contented 
to see exertions rosdeby others ; it is opposed 
to indifference. Itei/nrd is only a s niiment 
of the mind; it may lead to action, but of it¬ 
self extends no farther than rctkction. 

The busint'ss of life ia the subject of care : 
religion is the grand object of concern: the 
esteem of others is an object of itgaid. 

No one ought to expect to bo exempt 
from care; the provision of a family, and the 
education of children, are ebjecta for which 
wo ought to take some care^ or at least have 
po:no conc<m, inasmuch as we have ft regoid 
for our own welfare, and the well-being of 
society. 

His trust wjii pquM with tlie Deity to he ilecmM, 
KquM uiMtreiigth, iiuii i,<cher Diaii bo leea 
Car'd uot to Im hChII.—M ibTON 

Our couatry’B welfare ia our first coacern.—llAVAltD. 

ftlaniler meets no regard nolile minds; 

Only the base believe what tho base only utter.—DKLLEn. 

Care, Charge, Management. 

Care, v. Care, solicitude. 

Ohargre* in French charge a burden, in Ar- 
morio and Bretan carg, which is probably con¬ 
nected with cargo and c^rry It is liguia- 
tively employed in the sense of a burden. 

Managrexnent, in French inennoemcnt, 
from menager and mener to load, and the Latin 
manus a hand, signifies directiiui. 

Care will Include bcith charge and vvnuior- 
ment; but in the strict S( nse, it comprehends 
ptrsonal labour; chatge iuvolvts reapon^si- 
bility : management includes regulation and 
order, 

A gardener havS tho care of a gaidcn ; a 
nurse hus tho charge of children; a stcw.uu 
has the mnnagewent of a farm; wo munt 
always act in order to take care: wo inu.st 
biok in order to take charge: we must always 
tbii.k in order to manage. 

Care is employed in menial occupations ; 
charge in matters of trust and (onfnlenco; 
managemmt in matters of business aud cxpi ri- 
enco: the servant has tho care oi the cattle; 
an instructor h;is the charge of youth ; a cleik 
has the management of a business. 

Core’s a father’s right—« pleasing ripht. 

In which he labours wjth a home-felt Joy,—SllIKLr.V, 

I can never believe tliat the repugnance with which 
Tibtriu^ took the charge of the government ui)on him 
was wholly feigned.—CUMSERLANU. 

The woman, to whom her husband left the whole 
rruimigcment of lier IfKiginge. and who jiersisted in her 
luinxiso, B(X)n found an opportunity to put it Into execu- 
llou.-llAWKESWORTH, 

Care, v. Hted, 

Careful, Cautious, Provident. 


Cautious is in Latin cauius, jjarticlplo of 
eaveo, which comps from cavus hollow, or 
cavum ft cave, which was oiiginally a place of 
security ; hence tho eidthot cautions ia tho 
sense of seeking security. 

Provident, in Latin providens, signifies 
foresneii g or looking to befoie-haud, from 
2<ro and viiieo 

Wo aie careful to avoid mistakes ; cautions 
to Hvoid danger; provident to avoid sti aits and 
difficulties; cau is exercised in saving and 
letaining whit we baa'c ; caution no iit lo 
used m guarding again.vt tho evils that m.iy 
l>c ; providence must be employed m supplying 
the g‘)<’d, or guarding against, ihi cintuigent 
evils of the futuie. 

Care consists in tho use of means, in the 
exercise of the faculties for the attainment of 
an end; a careful ]• rsf»n omits notiiing: 
caution consists r.itl er in abstaining fnuu 
action; a cautious person will not .ictwlicio 
he ought not, ; procidence icspi'c s the use of 
things ; cate and caution arc both required in 
tlie management of pu pcity ; a ^irovident jer- 
Hon acts for tho future, by absiaiuiug for the 
piesent. 

Thci p’s not that woik 
Of careful nature, or of cumniig .art. 

Hovt strong him i>e,otteouH. i,r how ndi itbs, 

JBut fall# m iiuji* lo rum —bHAKl3l’k,AMi. 

Flush’d by the spirit of thr genial year, 

Be gieatly cautious of your slidmg hearts 

Thomson. 

Blest .above men if be perceives and feels 
The l»b ssings lie o* lieir to He' lo whom 
Ills promdent foiefal hers have bpf)ue,-\thed 
In tins fair district of tlieir native ifclo 
A free mheritaiice —UUMUEHLAhD. 

Careful, r. Attentive. 

Careless, r. Indolent. 

Careless, v. Negligent. 


To Caress, Fondle. 

Both these terms mark a specios of endear- 
nioit 

CarePS. like cAcn-sfi comes from the French 
chenr, and there. Latin earns dear, s’gnililng 
the expression of a tinder sentiment. 

Fondle, from fond, is a frequentative verb, 
signifying to become jbtid of, or express one’s 
fondness for. 

Wo caress by words or actions ; wo fomlle by 
notions only ; caresses are not always uusui'-- 
able : but fondling, wli eb is tho extreme of 
caressing, is not less unfit for the one wlio 
receives than for the one who gives : aniniaU 
farm each other, as the nnur.il mode of !•.- 
dic.atiiig their affection ; fondling, which is tho 
exprosMon of perverted feeling, is pecnli'ir to 
human beings, who alone abuse tho facullicfl 
with which they are endowed. 

Cargro, v. Freight. 


Carnage, Slaughter, Maseacrc, 
Butchery. 


Careful, signlflos full of care (v, Clare, I . Oarnag'e, from tho Latin caro eamis flesh, 
solicitude). ' ■faplies properly a coUoction of dead flesh, 
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that is, the reducing lo the stcito of dead 
^sh. > 

Slaughter, from ilayy Is the act of takirg 
away life. 

Massacre, in French massacre, com2S 
from the Latin mactare to kill for sacrifice. 

Butchery, from to butcher, signifies the 
act of butchering: in French bouchene, fiom 
bouche the mouth, signifies the killing for food. 

Caimage respects the number of dead bodies 
made; it may be said diher of men or animaln, 
but more commonly of the former ; slaughter 
renpects the act of taking away life, and tlie 
circumstances of the agent: maskacre and 
butchery respect the circum.^tancea of the ob- 

i 'ects who are the sufferers of the action ; the 
attt^r throe are said of human beings only. 

Carnage is the consequence of any imj-etuons 
attack from a poweriiil enemy; soldiers who 
get into a besieged town, or a wolf who breaks 
into a shoepfold, commonly make a dreadful 
carnage: slaughter is the consequence of war¬ 
fare ; in battles the slaughter will be very 
oonsiderab’c where both parties defend them¬ 
selves pertiuat iou.sly : a massacre is the con- 
Bcquonce of secret and pei.sonal resentment 
between bodies of people ; it is always a .stain 
upon the nation by whom it is practised, as 
It cannot be effected with ut a violent buaeh 
of confidence, and a direct act of trcacberv ; of 
this de.scription was the massacre of the Danes 
by the original Britons, and the massacre of the 
Huguenots in France : butchery is the general 
accompaniment of a massacre; defenceless 
women and children arc commonly butchered 
by the savage furies who are most active in 
this work if blood. 

Th* camagf! Jiino from tho n)cie« Mirrey’d, 

And, touch'd with griei. bespoke the blue ey'd Hiald. 

I'UPE. 

Vet, ret« little, and deetructive stattohtrr 
Shall rfttce Around and iiiur thi« beauteoue pru6r>«rt 

hOWE, 

Our jrroaninK country bled at every vein, 

When murders, rapee, and manucres prevail'd _ 


Let us be incriflcers, but not ftutcAeri.—SlIA 

To Carp, v. To censure. 


Carriage, Gait, Walk. 

Carriagre from the verb to carry (v. To 
bear, cariy) signifie.8 the act of carrying in 
general, but here that of carrying the body. 

Gait, from go, signifies tho manner of 
going. 

Walk, signifies the manner of walking. 

Carriage is here tho most general term ; it 
respects tho manner of carrying the body, 
whether in a state of motion or rest: gait is 
the mode of carrying the limbs and body 
whenever wo move: walk is tho manner of 
carrying the body when we move forward to 
walk. 

A person’s carriage is somewhat natural to 
him; it is often an indicatlou of character, 
but admits of great change by education ; we 
may always distinguish a man as high or low, 
either in miud or station, by his carnage: gaxt 
ii artificial; we may contract a certain gaiVoy 


habit; the gait Is therefore often taken for « 
bad habit of going, as when a person has a 
limping gait, or an unsteady gait: walk is less 
definite than either, as it is applicable to the 
ordinary movements of men ; there is a good, 
a bad, or an indifferent walk ; but it Is not a 
matter of indifference which of these kinds of 
walk we have ; it is the great art of thodancing- 
master to give a good walk. 

Upon bar uearer approach lo HercuJe*. (die stepped 
Ijefore tho other hidy. who (AUJc forward with a lUKuIar 
coiuiK;iied uarrmge — AUUISON. 

Lifeless her oaif, and .slow, with seeniinff pain, 

Bhe dragg'd her loit'riiig limbs along Die plain 

Shknstonk. 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 

And by her graceful toulK, thuquaeu of love is known. 

baypEN. 

Carriagre, v. Behaviour. 

To Carry, v. To bear. 

To Carry, v. To bring. 

Carousal, v. Feast. 

Case, Cause. 

Case, In Latin casus, from cado to fall, 
chance, happen, signifies the thing falling out. 

Cause, In French cause, Laim causa, Ij 
probably changed from case, and the Latin 
casus. 

The case is matter of fact; the cause is 
matter of question : a case involves circnm- 
strnccs and consequences: a cause involves 
reasons and arguments ; a case is Sfimething to 
bo learned ; a cause is something to l>e decided. 

A case nced.s only to be stated ; a cause must 
be defended ; a cause may include cases, but 
not l ice versa in all rawsf^that arc to bo tried, 
tliero arc many legal cases that must bo 
cited: whoever Is interested in tho cause of 
humanity will not bo heedless of those co.'ies of 
distroa-t which aro porpotualJy iircscuting 
thembclvcs. 

There i» a double jiraiae due to virtue when it is lodged 

tiou of ^ ir« III I,tuny aiiili catei the soul aud body do not 
acorn to be fellowi.—AHUIbON. 

I waa nivaelf an advocate »o long, (hat I never mliin. 
what .idvoiHtee eay. but what they nrovc. and I can only 
cxainiiie proofs lu cattses brought before me.—SLR 
WJLJLIAM JONK3. 

CasO) r. Situation. 

Case, V. Frame. 

Cash, V. Money. 

To Cast, Throw, Hurl. 

Cast probably comes from casus, participle 
of rado to fall, signifying to make or to let fall. 

Throw, in Saxon thrawan, is most probably 
_ variation of thrust, iu Latin trudo, Chaldee 
terait to thrust repeatedly. 

Hurl, like the woid whirl, comes from tbo 
Saxon hirfloen, hiveorfian, Gorman, AC., wirbel, 
Teutonic wind. Danish hvirvelj hvtrvler, Latin 
vei'to, gyro, which are all dcrlvo l from tbs 
Hebrew orgal round, signifying to turn roimd. 

Cast convex a simply the idea of laying aside, 

* putting from one's self; throw end hurt 
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designate more specifi'-ally the mode of the 
action : cast is an indifferent action, whether 
it respects ourselves or others; throw always 
marks a direct motive of dislike or contempt 
What is not wanted is cast off; clothes which 
are no longer worn are cast off ; what is worth¬ 
less or hurtful is thitHon away; the dross is 
60) arated from the wheat and thrown, away ; 
had habits cannot be thrown off too soon. 

Cast, as it respects others, is divested of all 
personalities; but nothing is throion at any 
one without an intention of offending or hurt¬ 
ing : a glance is cast at a persun, or things are 
cast befi>ro him; but insinuations are thrvini 
out against a pei-son ; things are thtoan at 
him with the view of striking 
, Cctsi requires no particulai effort; it. amounts 
in general to no more than let fall or g<»; thxuc 
jfl frequently accompanied with violence 
’Monty is cast into a bag; stones arc throv n 
fiom a great disiunoe : animats m.s< thoir young 
at statt d periods , the horse iUrou's his rider ; a 
lawless mau throws off eonstiaint. 

Hurl is a violent species of ^//ro<r</<g employed 
only on extraordinary occasions, expressive of 
an unusu.il degree of vehemence in the agent, 
and an excessive provocation on the p.ut ot the 
sufferer; the hurler, tbo thing hurled, and the 
caii.se of/i uW mg, correspond in magnitude; a 
mighty polentate is hu)(ed from his throne by 
some power fcU]icrior to his own; Milton re¬ 
presents the devils as hurled from Heaven by 
the word of the Almighty; the heathen poets 
have feigned a similar story of the giants who 
made war against Heaven, and were hurled 
by the thundeibolts of Jupitef down to the 
earth. 

A* far as I oonUl east iny evos 

Upon tlie sea. sonjethuig uietliougbt did nso 

Like bluish imsts —lU'.V'UhN, 

0 war, tlnAi son of hell 

Whom angry heavens <h) iiiiiko then imiuster, 

Throw in the frozen boHOins of our vut. 

Hot coals of vengeance J—SllAKSPEAltC, 

Wreath iny head 

With flaming moteors, load itiv .ii ms willi liiuiider. 
Winch as I luinMv cut my tloudy way 
I’ll hurl on this uuKrateful ourth.—T aIK, 


Cast, Turn, Description. 

Cast, from the vt-rb to cast {v. To cast), 
Bignifies thit wlilch is east, and here by an 
extension of the souse, the form in which it is 
cast. 

Turn, from the verb to turn, signifies also 
the act of turnings, or the manner of turning. 

Description signifies the act of describing, 
or the thing whicli is to be described. 

"What is ca.st is artificial; what turns is 
natural: the former is the act of some foreign 
agent; the latter is the act of the subject 
itself ; hence the cast, as applicable to persons, 
respects that which they are made by circum¬ 
stances ; the turn, that which they are by 
themselves : thus there are religious casts in 
India, that is, men cast in a certain form of 
lollglon, and men of a particular moral cast, 
that is, such as are ccuf in a particular mould 
as respects their thinking and acting; so in 
like manner men of a particular turn, that 
f«, as respects their inclinations and tastes. 

Jk^crifitifn is a t^rm lesu definite than either 
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of tlio two former ; it respects all that may be 
said of a person, but particularly that which 
distinguishes a man from others, either in his 
mode of thinking or acting, in bis habits, in 
his manners, in his language, or his taste. 

The cast is that which marks a man to 
others ; the turn is that which may be known 
only to a man’s self; the description is that 
by which he is described or made known to 
others. 

The cast is that which is fi xed and unchange¬ 
able , the turn is that which may be again 
turned; and the dfscnption is that which varies 
with the circumstances. 

My mind is of aucb a p.vrticular caa, that fbe falling of 
aahowerof r.im. or the Hlusthng of the wind at such a 
tiiiio (llto itiglit aeasun). le api to till my thonghta with 
aoiiiftbiiig awiul and bultuiu.—ADDISON. 

Theie !« a very odd turn of thought required for thij 
sort of writing (the lairy w.iyot writing, an Drydon calls 
It), .ind It la iniiiOKainle lor a poet to succeed iu it, wno 
lias not aiwrlicubir can of taiioy - ADDISON. 

Christian Htalesinen think that those do not believe 
Christianity wlio d>. not <'aie it slioulil preached to tlie 
pool Blit as they know that ciiarity is not confined to 
any Uc.n'rifttioii, tiioy are not deprived of a due and 
atixtotiH seii!<.itioii of pity to tlie di.stu'.sscs of the miser 
able gre.a — Bb'ltKE. 

Casual, V. Acculental, 

Casual, r. Occasional. 

Casualty, v. Accident 
Catalog-ue, v. List. 

To Catch, V. To lay. 

To Cavil, V. To censure. 

Cavity, r. Opoung. 

Cause, V. Case. 


Cause, Keason, Motive. 

Cause (v. Case) is supi>08cd to signify origin¬ 
ally the same as case ; it means however now, 
by distinction, tho caso or thing happening 
before another as its cause. 

Reason, in French raison, Latin ratio, 
fiom lotus, jiarticiple of rear to think, signifies 
tho thing thought, estimated, or valued in the 
mind. 

Motive, in French motif, from the Latiu 
niolvs, participle of moveo to move, signlhes 
the thing that brings into action. 

Cause respects the order .and connexion of 
thing.s ; reason the movements and operations 
of the mind : motives the movements of tlio 
mind and body Cause is propci ly the generic 
term ; reason and motive are specific ; every 
reason or motive i.s a cause, but every cause is 
not a reason or motive. 

Cause is said of all inanimate objects ; reason 
and motive of rational agents ; whatever hap¬ 
pens m tho world, happens from some cause 
mediate or immediate; the primary or first 
cause of all is God : whatever opinions men 
liold they ought to be able to assi^ a sub¬ 
stantial reason for them, and for wliatever they 
do they ought to have a sujQBcient motive. 

As the cause gives birth to the effect, so does 
the reason ^ve birth to the conclutlon, and 
the motive gives birth to the aoUo);u Betweoa 
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cause and effect there is a necessarv connexiou : 
whatever In the natural world Is capable of 
giving birth to another thing is an adequate 
cattse; but in the moral world there la not a 
necessary sonnexlon between reasons and their 
results, or motives and their actions ; the state 
of the agent's mind is not always such as to 
be acted upon according to the nature of 
things; every adequate reason will not be fol¬ 
lowed by its natural conclusion, for every man 
will not believe who has reasons to believe, 
nor yield to the reasons that would lead to a 
right belief ; and every motive will not be ac¬ 
companied with its corresponding action, for 
every man will not act who has a motive for 
acting, nor act in the manner in which his 
motives ought to dictate: the causes of our 
diseases often lie as hidden as the reasons of 
our opinions, and the mottves for our actions. 

Cut off tbe cautet nnd the eflfecttwill cease. 

And all the moving uiadness fall to peace 

DRVDEN'. 

Good recuoni must of force give way to tiettcr 

SHAKSPliARE, 

Kvpvy pTinciple that ia a moiioe to good actiousought to 
he encuraKcd —ADUISON 


To Cause, Occasion, Create. 

To Cause, from the substantive cause (v. 
Oise), naturally signifies to be the cause of. 

Occasion, from the noun occasion, signi¬ 
fies to be the occasion of. 

Create, in Latin creatus, participle of ereo, 
comes from the Greek Kpeu} to command, and 
Kfpaiput to perform. 

What is caused seems to follow naturally ; 
what is occasioned follows incidentally ; what 
is created receives its existence aibitrarily. A 
wound causes pain, accidents occasion delay ; 
busy-bodies create mischief. 

The misfortunes of the children cause great 
affliction to the parents* business occasions u 
person’s late attendance at a place , disputes 
and misunderstandings create animosity and 
ill will. Thecau5^of a person s misfottuucs 
may often bo traced to hw own misconduct. 
the improper behaviour of one person may 
occasion another to ask for an explanation. 

i ’ealousles are created m the minds of relatives 
)y an unnecessary reserve and distance. 

Scarcely an ill tn hum.an life belong. 

But what our fulliea cause, or mutual wronin!, 

JJCBYNS. 

Often have the terrors of conscience occasioned inward 
paroxysms, or vicleni agiUtious of tbe mind.— BLAIR. 

1 As long as the powers or abilities which are ascribed to 
others are exerted in a sphere of action remote from ours 
and not brought into competition with talents of the 
JealouBy*^*^BrAiB pretonsious, they create no 

Caution, V. Admonition, 
Cautious, V. Car^ul, 

Cautious, Wary, Circumspect, 
Cautious, V. Cartful. 

Wtary. from the same as awan (v. To bo 

^toare siguifioB rea<ly to look out. 


Circumspect, in Latin eircvmspectus. par¬ 
ticiple of circumspicto to look about, signifies 
ready to look on all sides. 

These epithets denote a peculiar care to 
avoid evil; but cautious expresses less than 
the other two , it is necessary to be cautious 
at all times: to bo toary in cases of peculiar 
danger; to be circumspect in matters of pe¬ 
culiar delicacy and difficulty 

Caution is the effect of fear; wariness d- 
danger ; circumspection of experience and re¬ 
flection. The cautious man reckons on con¬ 
tingencies, he guards against the evil that may 
l>e. by pausing before he acta : the wary man 
looks for the danger wliich he suspects to l)o 
impending, and seeks to avoid it: the arcurn- 
sped man weighs and deli Iterates ; be looks 
around and calculates on possibilities and prob¬ 
abilities ; he seeks to attain his end by the 
siifest means. A tradesman must be cautious 
in his de.alinga with all men ; he must be wnr^ 
in his intercourse with designing men ; he 
must be CXI cvmspect when transacting business 
of p.articnlar importance and intricacy. The 
traveller niu.st be cautious when going a ro^d 
not familiar to him ; ho must be xcary when 
passing ovei slippery and dangerouH places . 
ho must be circumspect when going through 
^Licure, uncertain, and winding passages. 

A person ought to be cautious not to give 
offence ; he ought to be wary not to entangle 
himself in ruinous litigations ; he ought to be 
circumspect not to engage in what is above his 
abilities to complete. It Is neceasary to be 
cautious not to dibclose our sentiments too 
freely before strangers ; to be wary In one’s 
speech before busy-bodies and calumniators ; 
to be circumspect whenever we speak on public 
matters, respecting either politics or religion. 

The strona report of Artlmv’s death h.a8 worse 

Effect on them, than on the coinnion sort. 

7 he vulgar ouiy shake their cauttotu heads, 

Or wlusiier in the ear wisely suspicious.—I'lRBEB. 

Let not that wary caution, winch is the fruit of exi)eri> 
eiK«. degenerate latu ciaft.—BLAIR, 

No piouB man can be so rirrum in the tare of hi# 

coiiHcieuce, as the covetous man isda th tof his pocket._ 

brKbLE, 


To Cease, Leave off, Discontinue. 

Cease, in French cesser, I.titin resso, from 
ce.sai, perfect of cedo to yield, signifies to give 
up, or put an end to. 

Leave is in Saxon helifan to„remain, in 
Swedish lifwa, low German leven, Latin linquo, 
liqui, Greek Acittu to leave. 

Discontinue, with the privative dis, ex¬ 
presses the opposite of continue. 

To cease is neuter ; to leave o^and discontinue 
are active • we cease from doing a thing; we 
leave off or discontinue a thing. Cease ia used 
either for particular actions or general habits ; 
leave off more usually and properly for particu¬ 
lar actions; discontinw for general habito. A 
restless spoiled child never ceases crying until 
it has obtained what it wants ; it is a mark of 
impatience not to cease lamenting when one is 
in pain. A labourer Imves off his work at any 
given hour. A delicate person discontinues 
hwvisite whep they are found pot to be agree- 
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It should be our first endeavour to cease to 
do evil. It is never good to leave ojT working 
while there is any thing to do, and time to do 
It in. The discontinuing a good practice with¬ 
out adequate grounds evinces great instability 
of character. 

A exicoessful author is oq^ually lu d-ingor of the lUmiiiu- 
tlon of his fame, whether no continues or coatet U* wiat. 
—JOHNSON. 

As harsh aad irregular sound is nut harmony ; so neither 
Is banging a cunhinn, oratorv , tbeiebno. in my i.uml'.o 
opuiion, a ecilaiu divinuof the first orOor wou-d do well 
to leave this tuT.— SWirr. 

I would cheerfully have borne the whole expence of It, 
if uiy private establlshiiieut of native readois and wtiui-. 
Which I cannot with touveuience Utscontinue at piesent, 
did not reumre mure than half of ilie monthly cxpencc, 
which the coiiipletlon of a Digest would lu my opinion 
demand.—Slit WILLIAM JoN£s. 

To Cede, t'. To give up. 


To Celebrate, Commemorate. 

Celebrate, in Latin celebratiis, pirt'ciplo 
fif ceUbi'o, from Celebris, feiguitics to luuko cele¬ 
brated. 

Commemorate, in Latin commemoratus, 
particijilu of coirDneiuoro, co:np<>un(lcd of com 
or cum and memoro to keep lu mind, higirfie.s 
to keep in the memory of a number. Com¬ 
memorate IS a Hpocies of ceUbroting ; we always 
eommemorate when we celebrate, but not vice 
versa. 

Every thing is ceUhraied which is dibtiii- 
guishfd by any marks of attention, without 
regard to the time of the event, whether 
resent or past ; but nothing is commcmonited 
ut what has boc’i p-ist. A marriage or a 
birih-day is celebrated , tiie aimivcisuiy of any 
imt'onil event is commemnialed. 

CtUbratmg is not limited to any species* of 
events or eircuuwtauces ; whatever mtorests 
any number of persona is celebrated: com¬ 
memorating is confiueil to whatever i,s thought 
of sotfieieiit importance t > be l>oine in mind, 
wbetlier of a pubiic or jinvato n.iture. The 
election of a favourite menilier is ceUbraled by 
those who have contnluut d to Ids success : a 
remarkable jn'eservation, whe’lier nationil or 
individual, sometimes demands some signal 
act of comviemoraiion. 

Celebrating is a festive as well as social act; 
It may be sometimes sciious, but it is mostly 
ndngled with more or less of gaiety and mirth : 
commeinoiutiug is a solemn act; it may be 
sometimes festive and social, but it is always 
mingled with what is serious, and may be 
ttltogeth* r solitary ; it is suited to the occasion, 
and ealculatcii to revive in the mind smtJiolL. 
iinprerbions of whut is past. Thebirth-d.iy of 
our Hovoreign is alwAyt* celebrated i*y his jie p c, 
with .‘Uch marks of honour and eongratnUtion, 
ai arc due Irom subjects to a pnneo : the 
provideutial escape ot our nation from de* 
sti-uction by the gunpowder-plot is annua ly 
commemoi’aied by a public act of devotion, us 
,’so by p<,pular demonstrations of joy. 

Ihe Jews celebrate their feast of the pass- 
over : as Christians, we commemorateWie: suffer 
ings and death of our Saviour, by partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. ’ 


It faded at the crowloR ot the cock; 

Soiue say. that ever Valnst that season eomM, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is cele^ralMk 
The bird of dawning stugetb all night fongi 

SHAKiVMAia. 

The Laccdivnionlaiis would have the eommemorati^i at 
thoir actioiis l)« trausiuitteil by the purest and uiuat ui» 
tainted ineiuunahsis.—Si'El.LE. 

Celebrated, v. Famous, 

Celerity, v. Quktneu. 


Celestial, Heavenly. 

Celestial and Heavenly derive ttu*?r 
difference m signification fiom their different 
oiigiii; they both literally imply bolongii.g ti 
heaven ; but the formtu-, fiom tlu Latincft’fain, 
signifies belonging to the heaven of heathens . 
the latter, which has its oiigin among i>c- 
lievers in the tnie God, has acquired a supenf,f 
sen.se. in regard to heaven as the habitation of 
the Almighty. This distinction is pretty faith¬ 
fully observed lu their application : celestial is 
applied mostly in the natural sense of t' o 
heavens ; heavenly is employed m< r - commonly 
in a spiritual sense. Henco we sju-ak of the 
celestial globe as distinguished from the tt r- 
restiial, of tbe celestial budirs, of Olympus as 
the celestial abode of Jupiicr, of the celestial 
deities : but, on the other h »nd, of the htavtnhj 
habitation, of heavenly jojsor bli.ss, of heavenly 
spirits and the like. There arc doubtless many 
cisesin which may bo used for hea¬ 

venly in the moral sense, but there arc c.isei 
in which heavenly CAimot so properly be substi¬ 
tuted for celestial. 

Twice WAru’d by ibe ecUstial mM»on(rer. 

Tlio pious i>rhice Arose, witli lau-ty fe.u.—DKYDEN. 

But DOW bo seiz’d Rriscis’ heav'nly eh.irmg, 

And of my valour’s prize defrauds luy Aims.—POFK. 

ITiiliappy i-on ' (fair Thetis thus replies. 

While tears cete$(ial tncklo fruui ncr oyee).—POPE 

Tims biiviDR said, ibe boro bound his brows 

Wuh leafy braiiciies then perform d lus lows; 

Adoring' fir*>t the ycums of the place, 

Tiicu Earib, ihe mother of the heavenly race 

1>K1 nr.v. 


To Censure, Animadvert, Criticise. 

Censure, v. To accuse. 

Animadvert, v. Ammadro'sion. 

Ciiticise, v. Animadversion. 

To ccnsuie expiesses lo.^s than to animailve) t 
or criticise . one may always censure when oi.i 
animadverts or c> itici^es. 

To censure and animadvert arc both fie'son J 
tlio oi e direct, the other innirect; cnficiom 
18 directed to things, and not to person.^ only 

Ctnsuring consists m findu.g some fan t itj-il 
or Hiij»po‘eu ; it n foi s mostly to the toiulurt 
of individuals. Animadvert consiets in Pug- 
cesting some enor or impropiieTy ; it refers 
uioHily to matters of opinion and dispute ; 
cj ific’un/i consists m minutely examinii g the 
intrinsic characteristics and «pp»eeiatlng the 
merits of each individually or tho vholo col¬ 
lective ly ; it refers to matters of scioncu and 
learning 

To ctntuTt requires no more than simple aa- 
sertitn ; its justice or propriety often rests on 
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theauthority of Uio iudividual: anmadvcrswM 
require to be accompanied wi^ reasons ; those 
T^rho animadvert on the procoedingM or opinioos 
of oihers must state some grounds for their 
o.*'jectio'.s. 

Crlticiam is alto;i;ether argumentative and 
illufitrativo ; it takes nothing for granted, it 
anal^’Hcs and de--oinpoHes, it compares and 
comOint)-’, it asserts and supports tho aaser- 
tiDi.s The oOico of the cennafer is tho cfislost 
au(i hast liouoiirahle of tho tiu-oo; it may bo 
ashunied by igi.oranco and impertim nee, it 
may bo porlormcd for the purprrso of indulging 
a'l angry or imperious temper. The task of 
ammadverting is delicate ; it may be resorted 
to for the indulgence of an overwet-ning self- 
(onceit. Tho office of a critic is both arduous 
and honourable ; it cannot be filled by any one 
incompetent for the charge witnout exposing 
his anogance and folly to merited contempt. 


Many at\ author s Ixieii dejoclrxl at tlie r/'nsure of oli« 
wlioiii he has looked apon aa an idiot —.(rui)lSON. 

I wish, Sir, you would do ua tlie favour to nnhruidv4>rt 
freijueiitly upon the falao tiihto the town lu in, with reJa- 
tiou to the playa a» well aa operau —STKKLE 

It la ridiouloua for any man to criticize on the worka of 
another, who has not diptiugmshecl luiiiself by hia own 
performances,—ADDlilON, 


To Censure, Carp, Cavil. 
Censure, v. To accuse. 

Carp, in Latin carpo, signifies to pluck. 
Cavil, in French cavtUei', Latin cavillor, 
from cavdla a, taunt, and cavus hollow, signifies 
to be unsound i^r unsubstantial in speech. 

To censure respects positive errors; to carp 
and cavila have regard to what is trivial or 
Imaginary : the former is employed for errors 
in persons ; tho latter for supposed defects in 
things. Censures are frequently necessary 
from those who have the authority to use 
them ; a gtxid father will censure his children 
when their conduct is censurable Carpoig iuul 
cavilling are resorted to only to indulge ill- 
iiuture or Pclf-conceit: win ever owes uuother 
a grudge will be most disposed to carp at all 
he does in order to le'iseu him in the estnem of 
others: those who contend more for victory 
thm truth will be apt to cavil when tin y arc 
at a loss for fair argumeiit : partly politicians 
carp at the measuics <jf administration ; m- 
fid. Is cavil at the cvirlencos of Christianity, 
because they arc determined to disbelieve. 

From ft fonsnouBimsM of hi8 own Inletrrity, a nuin 
ftBsuiueti foivt, bii()\iKli to de‘-pisp the liiilo ctounre^ of 
Ignorance and mal.ce.-BUDGKLL 

It Is ftlwayn thus with pedants . Ihev will Bvpr h«» carp- 
ing. if a yeuileuiuu or luau of houour puts pen to paper_ 


Envy and cavil are the natural fruits of Inrine's and 
Ignorance, which was probably the reasrn that in the 
heathen mythology Moinus is said to he the sou of box 
and !3umr>U8, of darkness and sleep —ADDISON. 


To Censure, v. To accuse 
To Censure, v. To blame. 
Ceremonious, v. Formal. 
Ceremony, v. Form, 


Certain, Sure, Secure. 
Certain, in French certain, Latin cer^f, 
comes from cerno to perceive, because wMC 
we see or perceive is supposed to be put be¬ 
yond doubt. 

Sure and Secure arc vari>»tions of the 
same word, in French sur, German sicker, low 
German seker, &lc , Latin sccurus, this Is com- 
pontuied oi St’ {nine) upurt, and cura signifying 
lalr.hoiit care, requiring no care. 

Certain respects matters of fact or l^Uef; 
sure, and secure tho qu dity or condition of 
things. A fact is certain, a person’s step is 
sure, a house is secure. Certain is opposed to 
dubi .U8, sure im wavering, si cure to dangerou.s. 
A person is certain who has no doubt remain¬ 
ing in his mind : he is sure when his convic¬ 
tion is steady and unchangeable; he is secure 
when tho prosf/cct of danger is removed. 

When applied I o things, certain is opposed 
to what is varying and irregular ; sure to what 
isuncninj ; secure U used only In its natural 
8 ' nne. It is a defect in the English language, 
that there are at present no cirtain rules for 
its orthograjihy or pronunciation ; the learner, 
therefore, is at a loae for a sure guide. Amidst 
opposing htatoinonts it is difficult, to ascertain 
the real sta’e of the caso. No one can ensure 
his life for a moment, or secure his property 
from the contingencies to which all sublunary 
things are exposed. 

It is very certain thnt a mftn of souiul reason cannot 
forhoar cloBiiiK with religion upon an iiuiMkrtiftl examina¬ 
tion of n - ADDISON. 

When these everl.asf ing doors are thrown open, vra mar 
he sure that the i>loa.snreH and ))eaulie.s of this place wifi 
intlintely tniuseeml our present holies and ex|)ectAtions, 
nnd that the glorious apiiearan. >f the throne of Ood 
will rise influitely beyond wlutlerer weare able to conceive 
of It.—ADDISON. 

Weigh well the various terms i>f human fate. 

And seek, by mercy to tecure your etattc—D rVDKN. 


Cessation, Stop, Rest, Intermission. 

Cessation, from the verb to cease, m.aik8 
the couditiou of leaving off. 

Stop, from to stop, marks that of being 
stopped or prevented from Foing on. 

Rest, from to rcTf, marks tho stito of loiing 
quiet; and Intermission, from uUerniU, 
marks that of renting occastinally 

To cease respects The course of things ; what¬ 
ever does not go on has ceased ; tliing.s cease of 
themselves : s'op respects some exi enial ction 
or Influence: nothing stops but wlut is sup- 
po-'Cd to be stopped or hindered by uuother: 
rest ts a specios of cessation that regards labour 
or exertion ; whatever does not m..vo or exert 
itself li a test • intermission is a Kpccit s of ces¬ 
sation only for u time or at certain intervals. 

That which ceases or stops is supposed to bo 
at an end; rest or intenuisswn supposes a re- 
rc '^al A ctssatioyi of hnstilitie.s is at a 1 times 
desirable ; to p<it a stop m tvil practices is 
sometimes tho most difficult and dangerous of 
all undertakings : rest after fatigue is indis¬ 
pensable, for labour without intermission ex- 
nausts tho frumo Tho rain censes, a person or 
a ball stops running, tho labourer rests from hia 
toil, a fever is intennittent. There Is n;,thing 
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in the world which does not aasf. to exist at 
one period or another: death stops every one 
80f)ner or later in his career : whoever is vexed 
with the cares of gettiug riches will find no 
vfxt for his mind or body; ho will labour 
wiihout intei'vusxion oftentimes only to heap 
troubles on himself. 

Who then would court the pomp of fprilty power. 

When the mind slckeua at the weary show, 

And ttiee to temporary death for eaee? 

When hall our llfe'a ccstatiun of our laiiiig.—STKKLR. 

In all those motions and operations which are incea- 
nuiilly going on throxighout nuLmo, there is uo ttop iior 
inieri uption.— ULAlR. 

The refreshing re.Tf and peaceful night are the portion 
of him only who lies down weary with houoet lanour— 
Johnson. 

Whether the time of intcn.iitfion is spent In eompanv 
or in solitude, in nece^e iry Imsinnss or involunt.rry I 
levities, ti.e understanding is equally abstracted from tiio 
object of inquiry.—J oUNboN. 

Chace, r. F,)n.':(. 

Chace, r. Jiuvt. 

To Chafe, r. To rob. 

Chagrin, r. Vcxat<oiu 

Chain, Fetter, Band, Shackle. 

Chain, iu Fniich dunne, I«qtio cotemt, 
probably contracted from captena and copto, 
signifies that which takes or holds. 

Fetter, in Germancomes from/assea 
to lay hold of. 

Band, fn'in /uiu/, .signifies that which binds. 

Shackle, in Saxon srocxl, signifies that 
which maktjs a creattire shako or move irre- 
gulurlv by confining the leg^. 

All tliese terms denignato tlicinstrument by 
wLici) nniinals or men are confined. Chain is 
veneial and indefinite ; all the rc.st. are chains • 
but there are many chains wliich do not ceino 
under the other names , a chatn is iudtfi- ito 
as to its in iko : it is made generally of iron 
rings, but of dilTerent si/es an i shapo.s : fetters 
sre larger, they consist of many stout chanu • 
hands aio in genenl any thing which confines 
the body or the limb*; they may be either 
chains or even cords : shacl le is that species of 
chain which goes on tlie leg.s to confine them ; 
malefactors of the worst order have fetters on 
dilTeient parts of their liudies, and shackles on 
their legs. 

These tornismay all be used figuratively. The 
•ubstantive chain isajiplied to whatever bangs 
together like a chain, ns a chain of events ; hut 
the vero to chain signifies to confine as with a 
chain: thus the miud is chained to rules, mc- 
cording to the opinions of the free-thinkers, 
when men adhere strictly to rule and order; 
and to represoot th,i slavery of confoiir.iug Ui 
the estaMi dirnent, they toll us wo are fettered 
by systems. Band iu the figurative sense is 
applied, particularly in poetry, to every thing 
which is supposed to servo the purpose of a 
hand; thus love is said to have its silken 
bands Sluukle, whether os a substantive or a 
verb, retains the idea of controlling the move¬ 
ments of the person, not in his body *>Dly, buc 
also ill his mind and iu his moral conduct; 
thus a man who comm»'ncoa life with a bor¬ 
rowed Capital is shackled, iu his comipdrcial 


concerns by the Interest he has to pay, and the 
obligations ho has to discharge. 

Almighty windom nev«r acln in vaIu, 

Nor Biinli Ihfe bouI, on whlvh it lius bMlnw'd 
8ilch iHiwera. e’er p^risl, like an earthly cI<h! ; 

But purg'd ftt length from foul cormptioM'n stain. 

Freed from her priioii, ami im)x>und her cAatn, 

She shall her uatue stieiigth and uatno sklea recrain. 

Ta^gialatures have no rules to bind them bnt the great 
priiiL-iplea of Justice ami equity. These they are bound to 
olieyaiid follow ; .and r.ither to enlarge and enlighten l.i.r 
by tiie lihenility ><f legislative reason than to/et^-r tlieir 
higher eaiMicity hy the narrow constructions of suhurdi- 
iiato artificial justice —BUUKK. 

Break his bandf of sleep ssuudor, 

Aud rouse him like a lattliug iieal of ihundor 

l>liYl)r,.\ 

It is the freedom of the spirit that gives worth and life 
to the |i»rf innaiioe But a .seriant eoiniiiunly is Iom fioe 
Ml miiiil than in condition , his very will seems to he in 
hondt .and ahuchlet —HoUTB. 

To Challengre. v. To bra>e. 
Champion, v. Combatant. 


Chance, Fortune, Fate. 

Chance, (v Accident) ts here cou'-idoitd tvs 
the CtiJSO of whit f.tl s out. 

Fortune, in French fortn i>e,lyMn fortona, 
from/or.*! clmm o, iu Ilcltrcw £/«r. 

Fate, in I,atinfrom/afwm particip’o 
of^/'or to .‘tjicak or dcciee, sigiufies that which 
in <1. ciecd, or the jiowcr of dtcreeing. 

Tlufo ttrms have torved at ad times as 
cloaks for homan ignorance, and before man¬ 
kind wero favoured by the light of Divine 
llovtlation, they hud an imaginary importance 
which ha.s now h.ippily v.ini.shcd. 

believers m Divitie Frovidence no longer 
conceive the events of the world fis left to 
thcmHelvos, or as under the control of any un- 
inreUigeut or unconsciouB a^ent, but ascribe 
the whole to an overruling mind, which, 
though invisible to the bodily eye, is cle-srly 
to bo tiaced by the intellectu il eye, wnerever 
we turn our.selves. In conformity, however, 
to the lircconoeived notions attached to tbeso 
wordH, wc i,ow employ them in regard to the 
.-igcncy of secondary muses. But how far a 
Ch'istiaii may use them witliout disparago- 
Miont to the nmjtsty of the Divine Being it is 
not so much my business to inquire, as to do- 
tiuo their ordinary acceptation. 

In this ordinary sense chance is the gcncriq 
/orfvMcand/af« are sjiecific terms: chance aji. 
phew to all things personal ov otherwise ; for¬ 
tune and fate arc mostly said of that which is 
po» sonal. 

Chance neither forms, orders or designs ; 
neither knowledge oriuteniion is attributed 
to It; its events are uncertain and variable: 
fortune forms plans and designs, but without 
choice ; we attribute to it an intention wirb- 
out discernment; it is said to be blind 
forms plans aud chainn of causes; intention, 
knowledge, and power are attributed to it; 
its views are fixed, ita nsults decisive. A 
person goes as chance directs him when he has 
in express object to detoradno his <hoice one 
way or other; his/orfwrw favours him if with» 
out any expectiition he gets the thing he 
wKshes; his fate wills it, if he reaches the 
desired point contrary to tyhat he intended. 
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Men's success in their undertakiiiKS depends 
oftener on chance than on their ability ; we 
are ever ready to ascribo to ourselves whar, 
we owe to our good fortune ; it is the fate of 
some men to fail in every thing they under- 
t<»ke. 

When speaking of trivial matters, this lan- 
gu ige is unquestionably innocent, and any 
objection to their use must spring from an 
over scrupulous conscience. 

If I suffer my horse to direct me in the road 
T 'ako to London, 1 may f drly attribute it to 
chdfice if I take the right instead of the left; 
,iiid if in couBeqiicnco I meet with a t agree- 
i])le comxiauion by the way I shall not licsitate 
to call it my good fottune ; and if In spite of 
any previou-s intention to the contrary, I 
sLould be led to take the same road icpeatedly, 
and as often to niott with an agreeable com¬ 
panion, 1 shall immediately say that it is my 
fate to meet v^ith an agreeable companion 
w henever 1 go to London. 

Home ther» are wlto utterly prn«rnlM* the name of chance 
a* a word vt impious and |ir(ifaiie siKiohi.xtioii . and in¬ 
deed if It lie lakeii hy us in that sense in which it w:»« 
used hy the heathens, so as to ni.ike anythiiiK casual in 
respect of Ood luniself, their exceptn>a uuKht to lie 
adimtfed Jmi to say a thiny is a ehmtre or casualty aa j 
it rel.ites to wond causes is not profaneiiefS, hut a yieat 
truth.—SOUTH. 

Chant'e aids their daring a itli lUilioiAl success 

DIUDEN. 

We should learu that none but intellectual posseasnms 
are what we lan properly all our own All tluiigM fn.m ; 
without are hut borrowed What fortune goes us la 
not ours, and whatever she gives site can take away.— 
Sit tLE. 

Since/afe dividua then since T must lose thoe, 

I'or pity's sake, for love's, h 1 aufter me. 

Thus languishing, thus dying, to approach thee; 

And sigh juy last adieu upon thy boeoiii —TK.^lT. 


Chance, Probability. 

Chance, V, Accident, chance. 

Probability, in French iwobahillte, T,atin 
probabdilas, from probabilis nui^ probo to prove, 
higulfics the quality of being able to bo proved 
or made good. 

Tbcfte terms are both employed in forming 
an t.slimatc of future events; Init the 
la r-lther f<«r or ag.unat, the piobahihty ii 
always for a thing. Chance is but a dtgieo of 
probabditif ; there may in this Litter case be a 
chance whore there is no jv obabilit;/. A chance 
affords a po'^sibiliry ; many chances uro re¬ 
quisite to constitute a probability. 

What lias boon once may, under similiar cir¬ 
cumstances, be again ; for that there is a 
chance; wliat has fallen to one man may fall 
to another; so far he has a chance in hia 
favour ; but in all the chances of life there will 
be no probability of su cess, where a man does 
not unite Industry with integrity. Chance 
cannot bo calculated upon; it is apt topi o- 
duce disappointment: probability justifios 
hope ; it is sanctioned by experience. 

Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance. 

By turns they quit their ground, by turns ailvance 

Puvnr-N, 

* There never appear,’ says Swift, * more than five or six 
men uf genius ill an age, but if they wero united the 
world could nut stand before theru.' It is happy therefon 
for iii'iiiknul that of thu union there ii no probability.— i 
JOK.N30N. I 


I Chance, Hazard. 

Cbance, V. Accident, chance. 

Ha 2 ard comes from the oriental ear and 
tzai'y slgnifyin ' any thing beaneg an impre**- 
alon, ixirticulany the dice used in chanci 
guinea, which is called hy the Italians zara, 
and by the iSpaniaids aznr. 

JJotU these terms are employed to mark tlie 
cour'^e of fiitur.i evmts, which is not dis¬ 
cernible by the human eye. With the Deity 
there is neither chance r\oi hozaid; his plans 
are the result of omniscience but the dcsigi « 
and actions of men arc aU deiiendant on 
chance or hazard. 

C/tance may be favourable or unfavourable, 
more coininonly the former ; hazaid is always 
unfavouiabie , it is propeily a species of 
chance. There is a chance either of gaining or 
losing ; there is a hazard of losing. 

In most si>eculations the chance of succeed¬ 
ing scarcely outweighs the hazard of losing'. 

Again ill chancct men nre ever merry, 

hut heiivineBti lureruim the good event —SlIAKSPEARK 

Tliougli wit and )«ianiiug are certain and habitual per* 
ftitioiiHuf tli« miiiil, yet the dedaralioii of them, whidi 
alone hrings the repute, is subject to a thousand hauircU. 
—SOUTH 

Chance, c. AccidnU. 

To Chance, v. To happen. 


To Change, Alter, Vary. 

Change, in French ckanycr, is probably 
nciivcd r oni the middle l.utin ca mb to to ex- 
chanae, signifying to take one thing for 
aiiotli r. 

Alter, from the Latin alter another, signi¬ 
fies to nmko a thing otherwise. 

Vary, in l-utin eano to make various, 
come.s in all jirobabilily from varus a spot or 
.'-jicckle, wJuili liostiois uiiifurmiiy of appear¬ 
ance in .any surface. 

W'e chonpe a thing by ]Mittiiig another in its 
place ; wf alter a thing i»y luakuig it different 
from what it w.m bcfoic , we vary it i>v alter¬ 
ing it in dilftrcnt manners and at ciiffcrent 
times We change, onr ilothc.s 'whenever w’e 
putonothois: the tailor n/iff'/'.i clotlics which 
aie found not to fit ; and lie vanes the fashion 
of making them whenevi r he makts new. A 
man changes his habi's, alters his conduct, and 
vanes liis manner of sp- aking and thinking, 
according to circurnstances. 

A thing is cha nged w ithout al tering its k ind; 
it is altered without destroying its identity; 
and it is varied wuthont destroying the simi¬ 
larity. We change our habiiaiion, but it still 
reniaius a habitation ; we alter our house, but 
it still remains tlio same house ; we retry tho 
manner of p.iinting and decoration, but it 
may sti'ongly resemble the manner in wliich 
it has lietii before executed. 

The general reme^ly of those who are uneasy without 
kuowuig tlie cause is change of place.—JOHKSOJf. 

All things are but alter'd, nothing dies: 

And here and there tb’ uiilnxlied Mpint flies; 

By time, or force, or sickness, disiKissebs'd, 

And ledges, where it lights, in uiaii or beast 

iiKVriitJf. 
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In every work of the iraaKinRtion, the dieixwition of 
^-irte. iho insertioii of Incidents, and use of decorations, 
nay >»« varied a thousand ways with equal propriety.— 
JOIIVSON. 


3?o Change, Exchange, Barter, Sub¬ 
stitute. 

Ohangre, r. To duinge, alter. 

Exchangre is compounded of e or cx and 
thange, signifying to change In the place of 
anotiiev. 

Barter is supposed to come from the French 
hvraier, a sea term for Indomnifiration, and 
also for circumvention ; hence it has derived 
the meaning of a mercenary exchange. 

Substitute, in French eubstitut, Latin 
tubstitutus. from sub and statuo, signifies to 
place one thing in the room of another. 

The idea of putting one thing in the place 
of another is common to all these terms, 
which varies in the manner and the object 
Change Is the generic, the rest are specific 
terms ; whatever is exchanged, bartered, or 
tubantuted is chinged; but not vice verad 
Change is applied in general to things of the 
Rime kind, or of different kinds exchange io 
arti'des of property or posscs.sion; barter to 
all artie'es of merchandise ; substitute to all 
niat-ers of service and oflice. 

Things rather than persons are the proper 
rlijects for changing and exchanging, although 
whatever one has a control over may be 
changed or exchanged ; a king may change his 
ministers : governments exchange prisoners of 
war. Ubings onlyaie the proper objects for 
barter / but, to the shame of humanity, there 
are to bo found people who will barter thcr 
conatrymen, and oven their roLitivos, fo' j, 
paltry trinket. 

Substituting may either have persons or 
things for an object; one man may be suo- 
atitutedfor another, or one word aubstitulcd for 
anolhtT. 

The act of changing or subatituting roquirrs 
but one person for an agent; that of exchang¬ 
ing and bartering requites two: a pot sou 
changes his things or substitulfs one for an¬ 
other : lait one person exchanges or barters 
with another. 

Change is used likewise infransitivelv, the 
others always traiibitivcly ; things change of 
themselves, but persons always exchange, 
barter, or auhatxtutc things Changing is not 
51 rlviable, it is seldom advantageous ; thorj 
Is a g'eat»*r chance of changing for tho worse 
1 iian for the b ‘tter • It is set on foot by caprice 
oftener than by prudence and neceskity. Kx- 
changing is convenient; it is founded not so 
much on the intrinsic value of things, as their 
relative utility to the t>a*dies concerned; its 
end is mutual accornmodaliou. Bartering is 
profitable ; it proceeds upon a principle of 
mercantile calculation ; tho productiveness, 
and not the worth of the thing Is considered ; 
its main object is gain. Substituting la a 
matter of necessity ; it springs from the 
necessity of supplying a deficiency by some 
equivalent; it serves for the accommodation 
9t the par^ whose place is filled up. 

In the figurative application these terms 
War the siune analogy to each other, k person 
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changes his opinions; but a proneness to such 
changes evinces a want of finnnes.s in the 
character. The good king at his death ex¬ 
changes a temporal for an eternal crown. 
The mercenary trader barters his conscience 
for jialtry pelf. Men of dogmatical tempers 
substitute assertion for proof, and abuse for 
argument. 

Thone who l>eyon(i sea go will sadly find 

They change tlieir thmatc only, not their mind. 

CllEECH. 

Our KnElish merchant converts the tin of his own 
country into gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies.— 
ADDISON. 

If the groat end of being can be lost. 

And thus iiervcitod U tiio worst of crime*, 

Let ua ahake off depiav'd huiuanity, 

Jixchange conditiooH witli the savage brute, 

And for hia blauielesa lustimt barter reason, 

JiAVARD, 

Let never insulted beauty admit a second time into her 
preseiu'c the wretch wla. lots once attempted to rulicule 
religion, .ind to ndiatifule other luda to human frailty.— 
llAWKLaWoUTH. 

Change, Variation, Vicissitude 

Change, v. To change, alter. 

Variation, v. To change, alter 

Vicissitude, in French vicissitude, Latin 
vicisatudo, from vicissim by turns, signifies 
changing .alternately. 

Change is both to vicissitude and variation as 
the genus to the species FJvery xai lation or 
vicissitude is i change, but every change is imt 
a rai-"; „ton or vicissitude. 

6’'.,1147^ consists simply in ceasing to be the 
ar.ruc : lanation consists in b- ing thITerent at 
different times; vicissitude in being ulternatel}^ 

I or reciprocally different and the same All 
created things are lijible to change; old things 
lass away, all things beentne now : the 
iinnours of men, like the elements, arc ex¬ 
posed to perpetual variations: Immaii .affairs, 
like the seajsons, are subje t to frequent 
vicissitudes. 

Changes in governments or families are sel¬ 
dom attended with any good effect. Valua¬ 
tions in the state of the Jitmosphoro are In- 
dic.itod bv tho barometer or thonnometer. 
Vicissitudes of a painful nature are less 
dangerous than those which elevate men to 
an unusual state of grandeur. Jly t^'C foime*- 
they are brought to a sense of thempelves fby 
the latter they are carried boyoud tbemstlves. 

How utrangely arc the opinion* of men altered by a 
ehanga lu their oouditiou.—BLAIR. 

On© of tho company jiifirroed to u* he hail actually 
Incloseil the liquor, found in a coquette's heart, in a 
atnall tube niade after the nieuner of a weather gla«, 
but that in^teatl of acquainting him with the variationi 
of the atnionphere it snowe<I him the qualitieaof those 
persona who entered the room where it sbjod,—ADDISON. 

Vtcittitude wheel* round tho motley crowd, 

The rich grow poor, the poor become purse proud. 

Changeable, Mutable, Variable, In¬ 
constant, Fickle, Versatile. 
Chancreable, v. To change, alter. 
Mutable, from the Latin muio to chango^ 
bs the same as changeable. 

Variable, v. To change. 
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Inconstant, compounded of the privative 
im md constant. In Latin constant or con and 
ito to stand together or remain the same, sig¬ 
nifies an incapacity to remain the same for 
any long continuance. 

Fickle is most probably changed from the 
Latin facilis easy. 

Versatile, in Latin versatilis from verto to 
turn, signifies easy to be turned. 

Changeable is said of persons or things ; 
mutable is said of things only : human beings 
are changeable, human affairs are mutable. 
Changeable respects the sentiments and 
opinions of the mind ; variable, the state of 
tfie feelings; inconstant, the affections : Jickle, 
the inclinations and attachments ; versatile, 
the application of the tiilents. A changeable 
person rejects what he has once embiaced in 
order to take up something new ; a variable 
person likes and dislikes alternately the same 
thing; an inccnisiant person like.s nothing 
long; a fickle yicrson likes many things suc¬ 
cessively, or at the same time; a versatile 
person has a talent for whatever lie likes. 

Changeableness arises from a want of fixed 
principles; variableness from a prcdomin.uico 
of humour; inconstancy from a selfi.sh and un¬ 
feeling temper; fickleness from a lightne.ss of 
mind; versatility from a flexibility of mind. 
Men are the most changeable emd inconstant : 
women are the most variable and jtcklt tlio 
former offend from an indiffercnco for ohjcids 
in general, or a dimiul-shcd attachment for 
any object in particular, the latter fiom an 
excessive warmth of feeling that i.s easily 
biassed and ready to seize new objects. 
People who are changeable In their views and 
plans are particularly unfit for the government 
of a state; those who are variable in their 
humours are unsuitable as masters ; yicople of 
an inconstant character ought to bo shunned 
as lovers, those of a fickle disposition ought 
not to be chosen as friend.s. 

Changeable, variable, inconstant, and fickle, a.s 
applied to persons, are taken in the bad sense ; 
but veisatility is a natural gift, which may bo 
employed adv.antagcously. 

T have no taete 

Of popular applause the noisy praise 

Of <iiJUy crowds as changeable as iriuds.—DRVDEN. 

With respect to the other alterations which the Savon 
iatifiruaKe appears to have uiulerKone, we have no need to 
inuutre laiiiufely how far they have procee<lcd from the 
natural mutability M human speech, espectaiiy amjiigau 
unlearned people —TYRWHlTr. 


fl'>d there is nj varfa&fmerr, with man there Is 
no stability Hence he is changeable In his desiKiit, 
Bla*" flact'utiug ip his whole character — 


The clew, the blossoms of the tree, 

IVith chanua inconstant sUine, 

Their charms were bis, but woe to me. 
Their oousUncy wm mine —GOLDSMITH. 


Lord North was a man of admirable x^irts' of cenera] 
knowledge, of %vcrtnt*U niidersUnding, fitted for ever\ 
infinite wit and and of s 

deUghtful temper.—BU&KK. 


probably contracted from legitee'a, Bignifying 
what is legible. x i-i. 

Character is to letter as the genus to the 
Bpccioa ; every letter is a character ; but every 
character is not a letter. Character is any 
jirintcd mark that serves to designate some¬ 
thing ; a letter is species of character which Is 
the constituent part of a word. Shorthand 
and hieroglyphics consist of characters, but not 
of letters. 

Character is employed figuratively, but letter 
is not. A grateful person has the favoiu-H 
which are conferred upon him writte* In in¬ 
delible characters upon his heart 

A.disdainful, a mibtle. and » suspicious temper is dis- 
nlayod in characters that are ftliuost uiiiverbally under¬ 
stood.—HAW K E3 WOKTU. 


Character, Reputation. 

From the natural sense of a stamp or mark 
(r. Character, letter), this word is figuratively 
employed for the moral mark which distin¬ 
guishes one man from another. 

Reputation, from the French reputer, 
Latin reputo to think, signifies what is thought 
of a person. 

Character lies in the man ; it is the mark 
of what he is , it shows itself on .all occasions : 
reputation depends upon others; it is what 
they think of him. 

A character is given particularly: a repufa- 
Uon is formed gcnerilly. Individuals give a 
charactei of anotner from personal knowledge . 
public ojiinion constitute the reputation. Cha¬ 
racter has always some foundation ; it is a 
positive dcscnption of something: reputation 
1 ms more of conjgjcture in it; Its source is 
hoars ly. 

It 18 jxissible for a man to have a fair repula’ 
lion who has not In reality a good charactei': 
although men of really good cJiaracier are not 
likely to have a bad reputation. 

I/'t A man think what inultitndeBof those among whom 
he dwells aie totally ignorant of his us me and character: 
how many imagine themselves too niuch occupied with 
their own w.anls ai.d pursmta to pay him the least atten¬ 
tion ♦ and where Ills reputation is in any detfree spieiul. 
liow often it has been attacked, and how many rivals aro 
daily rising to alMte it.—BLAIK. 

To Characterize, v. To designate. 

Chargro, v. care. 

Chargre, v. Cost. 

Charge, v. Ofifice. 

To Chargre, v. To accuse. 

To Charg’e, v. To attack. 

Charm, v. Grace. 

Charm, v. Pleasure. 


Character, Letter. 

. Character comos from the Greek xapoucTtjp 
Signifying an impreaalon or mark, from xoaotraus 
to Imprint or stamp. 

Letteri In French Uttre, Latin fifmi, is 


To Charm, Enchant, Fascinate, 
Enrapture, Captivate. 

Charm, V. AttractUms. 

Enchant is compounded of en and chatU, 
Bfgnifving to act upon as by the power erf 
chanting or music. 
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CHARM. 


rAscinateiin Latin/aacino, Greek/SaaKaww, 
&Lgnifio<l originally among the ancients a species 
of witchcraft, performed by the eyes or the 
tongue. 

Enrapture, compounded of m and rapture, 
signifies to put into a rapture : and rapture, 
from the Latin rapio to seize or carry away, 
signifies the state of being carried away; 
whence to enrapture signifies to put into that 
state. 

Captivate, in Latin captivatus, participle 
of captivo, from eapio to take, signifies to take, 
as it were, prisoner. 

The idea of an irresistible Influence is oom- 
rnon to these terms. 

Charm expresses a less powerful effect than 
tuchant: a charm is simply a magical verse 
used by magicians and sorcerers : incantation 
or enchantment is the use not only of verses but 
of any mysterious ceremonies, to produce a 
given effect. 

To cha^m and enchant in this sense <!enoto 
an operation by means of words or motions; 
to fascinate denotes an operation by means of 
the eyes or tongue : a person is charmed and 
enchanted voluntarily; he fascinated involun¬ 
tarily : the superstitious have always had re¬ 
course to charms or enchantments, for the pur¬ 
pose of allaying the passions of love or hatred ; 
the Greeks believed that the malignant in¬ 
fluence passed by/(lachuifion from the eyes or 
tongues of envious persons, which infected 
the ambient air, and through that medium 
jionetratcd and corrupted the bodies of animals 
and other things 

Charms and enchantments are performed by 
per.sons; fascinations arc performed by animals: 
the former have always some supposed good in 
view ; the latter have always a mischievous 
tendency'; there are persons who pretend to 
charm away the toothache, or other pains of 
the body : some serpents are said to have a 
fascinattntj power in their eyes, by which they 
c in kill the animals on whom they have fixed 
tuem. 

Fascinate, as well as the others, is taken in 
the improper sense : charm, enchant, and/aaci- 
nate, «re employed to desci ibe moral as well as 
natural opt-rati on s: enrapture and cesptivate do- 
scribo eilccts on the mind only : to charm, en¬ 
chant, fascinate, and enrapture, designate the 
clfeets produced by physical and moral objects; 
ca;d<ru fedc'^ignates those produced by physical 
objects only : wc may bo charmed, or enchanted, 
or enrapture<l, with what we see, hoar, suid 
learn; we ra ly be fascinated with what wo seo or 
learn; wo aro captivated only with what wo see: 
a fine voice, a fino prospect, or a fine sentiraout, 
chamns, enchants, or enraptures; a fine person 
jascinates, or the conversation of a person is 
jascinating; beauty with all its accompani- 
moiita, captivates. When applied to the same 
objects, charm, enchant, and enrapture, rise in 
sense : what charms produces swoet but not 
lumultuous emotions; in this sense music in 
general charms a musical ear : what enchants 
rouses the feelings to a high pitch of tumul¬ 
tuous delight: In this manner the musician 
is enchanted with the finest compositions of 
Handel when performed by the best masters; 
or a lover of the country la enchanted with 
bwiss scenery : to enrapture is to absorb all 


the affections of the soul; it is of too violent a 
nature to be either lasting or frequent: it is a 
term applicable only to persoiis of an enthusi¬ 
astic character. 

What charms, enchants, and enraptures, only 
affords pleasure for the time ; what fascinates 
and captivates rivets the mind to the object: 
the former three convoy the idea of a volun¬ 
tary movement of the mind, as in the proper 
sense; the two latter imply a species of forci¬ 
ble action on the mind, which deprives a 
person of his free agency; tho passions, as 
well as tho affections, aro called into play 
whilst tho understanding is passive, which, 
with regard to/ascinate, may be to the injury 
of the subject: a loose woman may have it in 
her power to fascinate, and a modest woman 
to captivate. 

So fair a laiidscoiK! charm'd tho wond’ring kniglit. 

' Gilukrt Wfc.ST. 

Mnalc has eharmt to soothe the savage breast. 

CONGREVE. 

Trust not too much to that enchanting face 

Beauty's a charm ; but soon the charm will pass. 

DKVUKN. 

One would think there was some kind of fatcination in 
the eyes of a large circle of jieople when diurtuigaltogether 
upon one i>eraou —ADDISON. 

He play’d so sweetly, and so sweetly sung, 

That on each u^te th' enrapfur’d audience hung 

Sir wm. Junes. 

Her form the patriot’s rohe conceal’d, 

With studietl blandishments she bow’d, 

And drew the captivated crowd,—MOOR*. 

Cliarining, v. Delightful. 

Charms, v, Attractums. 

Chasm, V. Breach. 


To Chasten, To Chastise. 

Chasten, Chastise. t>oth come through 
tho hYench chatter, from the Latin castigo, 
which is compounded of castus and ago to 
make pure. 

Chasten has most regard to the end, chastise 
to tho moans; the former is an act of tho 
Deity, the latter a human action : God chastens 
his faithful people to eleanse them from t heir 
transgressions ; parents chastise their children 
to prevent the repetition of faults : afflictions 
are the means which ho adopt.s for chastening 
those whom ho wishes to make more obedient 
to his will; Btri|)i 8 ai'd the means by which 
offondera are chastised. 

By rep.iixlng eometlmcs to the house of mourning, you 
would ehatten tho looseness of fancy.—BLAIR. 

Bad characters are dispersed abroad with profusion; I 
hope for example's Mike, and (as punishments are designed 
by the civil power) more for the delivering the Uliiocuit, 
than tlie chastising the guilty.—UUuUKS. 


Chastity, Continence. 

Chastity, in FrenchLatin castilas, 
oomes from castus pure, and the Hebrew kedish 
sacrod. 

Continence, in French continence, Latin 
continmtia, from continens and contineo, sirai- 
fios the act of keeping'; one's self witliio 
bounds. 
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These two terms are equally employed in 
relation to the pleasures of sense : both are 
virtues, but sufficiently distinct in thou oha- 

racUristics. , , i.*. i i 

• Chastity prescribes rules for the indulgence 
of these plt!ftsure^ ; continence altogether inter¬ 
dicts their use. Chastity extends its views to 
whatever may hear the smallest relation to the 
object which it proposes to regulate; it con¬ 
trols the thoughts, words, looks, attitudes, 
food, drei^s, company, and in short the whole 
mode of living: continence simply confiuos 
itself to the privation of the pleasures them- 
Bolves: ir, is po'^sible, therefore, to be chaste 
without being continent, and continent without 
bcitig chaste 

Chastity is suited to all times, ages, and con- 
di ions; continence belongs only bo a state of 
cidibacy : the Christiari religion enjoins chas¬ 
tity, as a p)8itivo duty on ail its followers; 
the Romish religion enjoins continence on its 
clerical members: old age renders men 
emtinent, although it sJdom makes them 
chaste. 

It fails me here to wri(o of efutUitp, 

Tlmt fairest virtue far above the rcj-t.—SrES’SKU. 

Wlien Pj'tliagoran enjoined on his disciples an abstin¬ 
ence frum I cans, it h.« een thongiit by sinue an injvo‘C- 
tloa only of ctnifmeiicy.—LKOWN 's Vl'LGAR Ifii.JtORb. 

To Chastisei V. To cha.sfm. 

To Chat, V. To babble. 

Chattels, v. Goods. 

To Chatter, v. To babble. 

To Cheapen, v. To buy. 


To Cheat, Defraud, Trick. 

Cheat, in Saxon ceita, in all probability 
C' ines from captum and capio, us deceit comes 
from decipto. 

Defraud, compounded of de and fraud 
signifies to practise fraud, or to obtain bv 
fraud, '' 

^ Trick, in French trichrr, German trUgen, 
signifies fcimply to deceive, or get the bettor of 
any m e. 

Tfie Idea of deception which is common 
to these terms, varies in degree and circum- 
st.iiice, 

One chmts by a gross fa'sehood ; one defrauds 
by a 8ett*ed plan ; one tricks by a sudden In- 
veutioti: cheating is as low in its ends, as it is 
base m its means ; cheats are contented to gain 
bj any means; d^raudmy is a serious measure • 
It4 consequences are serious, both to the penye' 
rratur andl the sutforer. A person chmts \xn 
in those who place confidence 

Cheating is not punishable by laws; it in¬ 
volves no otho • cjnscquence than the lo-s of 
ebaraoter ; frauds are punished In every fonu, 

even wifh death, when the occasion remiires • 
confidence, and 

o^eet the public security: tricking ia n 

means and theend 
are alike trlflmg. Dishonest people cheat; 
villains defrau d ; cunning peoplefr^. 

* Beauzte: *'coDtlnonce.'* 


If e'er ambition did xuy tuicT cheut 
With any wieh so mean as to be great J 
Continue, Heav’n, still from me to remove 
The humble bleesiugs of that life I love. 

COWIsElTe 

Thou, varlet. dost thy master's gains devour. 

Thou luilk'st his ewes, and often twice an hour; 

Of gross and fodder thou defraud’ tt the dams. 

And of the mother’s dugs the starving lambs. 

VMDIS. 

He who has the character of s crafty, trichina mar is 
entirely deprived of a pruiclpal iiiBtruraeiit of buslnvis. 
tiiist, whence he will find uothiug tucceed to Uu wi*\u 
—Bacon, 

To Check, Curb, Control. 

All these teruva express a species of icstrain- 
iag. 

Check and Curb are figurative expres¬ 
sions borrowcii fiom natural objects. Check in 
French /chec, German schach, chess, is the name 
in those languages lor the king in the game of 
chess, wlience it signifies as a verb to exert a 
restrictive power ; curb, from the thing curb, 
■ by which horses «re kept in. signifies in like 
m.iuner, a coercive restraining. 

Control is probably coiitractod from 
counter-roll, that is, to turn against an object, 
to a‘ t Hgfiinst It 

To check is to throw obstacles in the way to 
inipcdu the cour.su ; to curb is to bear down by 
the direct cxorcit-e ot fono, to pi event from 
action; to control is to direct and lurn tlio 
ceuisc: the actions of men ain ch^aed ; their 
fctlnigs are curbed; their actiuii.s or feelin-'s 
are controlled. " 

External moans are employed in checking or 
controlling ; external or micrnal nir^ans are 
employed m curbing - nieu chick and control 
oihuro; tin y curb ilieui.selves or o' hers : young 
pcoplo ought Hiways to ho checked whenever 
they discover a too f iwaid terupur in the pre¬ 
sence of their superiors or tldno ; it is neces¬ 
sary to curb iho.-o who are if an impetuous 
tenaiior, and to ktep youth undir control, until 
they have within iheniselves 'he restrictive 
power of judgment to ctfrb their passions, and 
control their inordm ite appetites. 

Uiiliiuited power cannot with jiropriety be 
entrusred ID any indivicual, or limited body of 
mdiyidiials ; there ought in every state to be a 
ligitiuiatu moans of checking any one who 
shows a di position to exorcise an undue 
uuthontjy; but to invest the people with this 
office Is 111 fact giving back, into llie hands of 
the community, ih;it which for the wisest 
purposes was t.ken from them by the institu- 
lon of goveriiniont: it is giving a lestraiuing 
iwwor to those who inembclvcs are moot in 
want of being restrlined; who.-c un.ovu-u- 
uble passions require to bo cur/jcd by the 
power, whose unruly wills lequlre 
all the luilueuco of wisdom and authoiiiv to 
control. •' 

'loesnot he under the eherk of tom- 
Bon, IS apt U) dvgv.'iaTiitu into eiiUiusi.iM.i.—AnujbON. 

The punt of honour has been deem'd of use. 

lo Woh i<u(m 1 iiiAiinerB, and U) rurh abuse. 

Admit It true, the cousttjuenco is cJe.ar. 

Uur lodished manJier.s ore a mask wo wear. 

. , i’OWJfXR. 

Whatever private views and passions plead 

No oaow can Justify so i,U k a doeU ; * ^ ‘ 

These, when the angry Uuni)e-.t olouds the soul. 

May darken rtsam-u aim her oomso (.^nfrol. 

rilOMSON. 
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To Check, Chide, Reprimand, 
Reprove, Rebuke. 

Check, V. To cheeky curb. 

Chide is in Saxon cidan, probably connected 
witli c>/tdan to scold. 

Reprimand is corapoundt^d of the priva¬ 
tive repri for repro, backwards, and rnando to 
approve, i.e , the contrary of approving. 

Reprove, in French reprouvei', Latin 
probo, is compounded of the privative syllable 
I e and proho, signifying to find the contrary of 
good, that Is, to find bid, to blame. 

Rebuke is compounded of re and huke, in 
French houche the mouth, signifying to stop 
ih 5 mouth. 

Tho idea of expressing one’s disapprobation 
of a person’s conduct is common to .ill these 
terms. 

A person is checked that ho may not continue 
to do what is olTeiisive ; he is chidden for what 
be his done thit he may not repeat it: im- 
fiortiiient and foiward people requi-o to be 
checked, that they may not bocumc intolerablo 
tho’'gbtle8a people are chidden whoii tliey give 
huriiul proolHof their c'rulosaness. 

People are checked by actions and lo< ks, as 
well as words they are chiddenhy words oidy; 
a timid person is easily checked . the wai)t even 
of due oncour,»gement will serve to damp his 
resolution: the young are perp'tn»»lly fading 
into irrogularities which requiio to bo chidden. 

'I’o chide marks a stri)nger degroo of displea¬ 
sure than reprimand, and reprimand than •'<•* 
prove or rebuke: a person may chide or repri¬ 
mand in anger, ho reproves and rebukes with 
coo'noss : great offences call forth tctrchuhnps : 
omissions or ralstikes occasion or require a 
reprimand, irregularities of conduct give rise 
to reproof: and improprieties of bt'havlour 
demand rebuke. 

Chiding and. reprimanding are employed fer 
offences against the individual, and in cases 
where the greatest dispinty exists in tho 
station of the parties ; a child is chid by his 
parent; a servant is repriniandeil by his 
master. 

Reproving and rebuking have Ic'-’S to do with 
the relation or station of tho parties tain 
with the nature of the offence : wisdom, age, 
and experience, or a spiritu il mission, give 
authority to reprove or rebuke thnse who^e < ou- 
duct ha^ violated any law, human or divine ; 
the prophet Nathan reproved king David fi.r 
hi8 heinous offences against his Maker ; our 
Saviv^r rebuked Peter for his presumptuous 
mode of speech. 

Bnt if \ clnm'rouK vile plel)«ian rnv*. 

Him with reproof h« cheek’d, or tam’d writb 

POPE. 

His hoo^ vran known to all tho vojrrant train. 

He chid their wanderings, but relier’d their pain. 

OOLbSMITH. 

This sort of langcan was very severely reprimanded 
hy tlie Censor, who told Iho criminal “Unit ho »>poke in 
eonteiopt of the court “—ADDISON ANT) STKFI.E. 

He who endeavours only the happiness of him whom 
he reprovet, will always havH the witistactiou of either 
obUluuiK or deaerving kindness.—JOHNSON. 

With all the InfVnnitlse of his disciples he calmly bore; 
and his rebukn were mild when thefr proroeations were 
ireat.—BLAIR. 


To Check, Stop. 

Check, V. To check, curb. 

Stop, V. Cessation. 

To check is to cause to move slowly ; to slop 
is to cause not to move at all: the growth of » 
plant is checked when it does not grow eo fast 
as usimI ; its growth is stopped when it ceases 
altogether to grow: tho water of a river is 
stopped by a dam ; the rapidity of its courFe 
is checked by tho intervention of rocks and 
sands 

When applied to persons, to check is always 
contrary to the will of tl )0 sufferor: but to 
slop is often a matter of indifference, if not 
directly serviceable : one is clucked in his 
career of succe^is by some untowaid event ; 
one IS stopped on a journey by tho meeting of 
a friend. 

Ju a moral apidicatlon these terms bear a 
similar analogy ; duck has the iuijx)Ttof dimi- 
i'i.shing; stop that of destroying or canting 
to cea'-e miny evils maybe easily chuked, 
to which it would not be easy to put an effec¬ 
tual stop. 

Shall ncilhcrtlic admoiiitiun^ wlikh you receive fiom 
the visiblo incoii'<t.vi)cy of the world, nor the lio l.irahona 
c>f tho Divlm* displcoauro. bo sulIicKUt to check y^ur 
thouKhtlesa career '( —III.AIK. 

Ktubosom d in tho deep where Holland lien, 

Mfllnnkn her pjOieiO sons hefotc me htaiul. 

W here the nro.ad ocean le.iim .iKiinst the land, 

And sedxUouH to »to)> ihe c^)lnln^ t'de. 

Lift the tall raiupire's artiftcial pride —OOLD.SMriH. 

To Cheer, v. To animate. 


To Cheer, Encourage, Comfort. 

Cheer, v. To animate. 

Encouragre, compounded of cn and cour> 
age, signifies to inspire with courage 

Comfort is cornpouurled of com or cwia 
and ^orf)a strong, siguiiying to invigoiato or 
Rtt engthen 

To cheer regards the spirits ; to encourage 
tho resolution : the and reipure to be cheeicd; 
tho timid to be enroinaged Mi»thful company 
IS suited to cheer those who labour under any 
depression : the prospect of succe-s encourag^i 
those who have any object to obtain 

To cheer and comfort have both regird to tha 
spirits, but the latter differs m dcgico and 
manner ; to cheer expjcssc s more th.aii to com¬ 
fort : the former signifying to produces lively 
sentiment, the latter to lessen or remove a 
painful one : we are cheeied in the moments 
of despondency, whether from real or im-tgi- 
nary causes , we are comforted in tho hour of 
distress. 

Cheedng is mostly effected by the discourse 
of others; comforttng is ♦ ffected by the actions 
a.s well as the words, of others. Nothing tends 
more to cheer the drooping soul than endearing 
expressions of tenderness from those we love ; 
the most effectual means of comforting the 
poor and afflicted is by relieving tlieir wants. 
The voice of the benevolent man is cheering to 
the aching heart; his looks encourage the 
sufferer to disclose his griefs ; his hand 
open to administer relief and comfort. 
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The creation ib a iK'ipetual (cast to a good niaa ; ererj 
thing he tees cAccr/aud deliglite hira.-ADUiauN. 

Coniplaleance produces good-nature and mutual hon^ 
Tolence encouraifet tliH timorous, sooths the turbulent, 
hniijam’ies the fierce. an<l distinguishes a society of 
fivdizcd persons from [a confusion ofj savages.—ADUl- 
anN'. 

Sleep seldom visits sorrovr. 

When It does, it >8 a corn/orfer.—SHAKSPKAR*. 


There are writers of great distinction who have made It 
an .irgiiineiit for providence, tliat the whole earth la 
coveretl with gnnm. rather than with any other colour, aa 
being such a right mixture of light and shade, that com- 
/ortM and strengthens the eye, luatead of weakening or 
grieving it.—AUDISON. 


To kinder sklee. where gentler manners reign, 

I turn: and Prance displays her bright domain. 
Oay, tpriahtly land of rrnrth and social ease, 

Pleas'd with thyselt whom aU the world'can pleases 
aOLDMMITX. 

Cheerful,». Cfiad. 

To Cherish, v. Tofosttr. 

To Cherish, V. To nourith. 

To Chide, V. To check. 


Chief, Principal, Main. 


Cheerfhl, Merry, Sprightly, Gay. 

Cheerfol signifies full of cheer, or of that 
which chccre (y. To ani-mate). 

Merry, in Saxon merig, is probably con¬ 
nected with tho word inare, and the Latin 
meretHx a strumfiet. 

Sprigrhtly, is contracted from spiritedly. 

Gay, i-s connected with joy and jocund, 
from tho Latin jocus. 

Cheerful markM an unruffled flow of spirits . 
with mirth there is more of tumult and noise; 
with sprightliness there is more btioy.mcy; 
gaiety comprehends imith and indulfrcnce. A 
cheerful person smiles ; a merry person l.iiioh.s ; 
a sprightly person dances ; &gay person takes 
hi.s pleasure. 

Tho cheerful countenance is permanently so ; 
it matks the contentment of tho heart, ami 
its freedom from pain; the mei'ry f ice will 
often look sad; a trifle will turn mirth into 
sorrow: Cho spnghtlinessoi youth i.s often <^110' 
cccd(‘d by tbe listlessness of bodily infii niity, 
or the gloom of despondency: gaiety is as 
transitory as the pleasures upon which it sub. 
slsts , it is often followed by eullennoss and 
discontent 

Cheerfulness is an habitual state of the mind ; 
mirth is an occasional elevation of tho spirits; 
sprightliness lies in tho temperature and flow 
of the blood ; gaiety depend.s altogether on 
external circumstances Religion is the b^ st 
promoter of cheerfulness : It makes it^i posses- 
t‘OV pleased with himself and all around him ; 
company and wino arc but t(/0 often the otdy 
promoters of mirth : youth and health will 
naturally be attended with spru^hilmr.is. a 
succession of pleasures, an exemfition from 
care, and the banishment of Ihought, will 
keep gaiety alive. 

Sprightliness and mirtharo .seldom emjdoycd 
but in the proper sense aa respects persons: 
hut cAccr/uf and gray are extended to different 
objects ; as a cheerful prospect, a cheerful room 
gaiy attire, a gay scene, gay colour-^, Ac. 

I hsva always preffrrsd eherr/ulnejis to mirfTi • th« 
latter I eoiislrter as an art, the former ns an habit of the 
Hiind. Mirth is short and transient; cTucrfulneu fixed 
•nd permanent —ADIdSOy. 

Mankind may l>e dividotl Into the mprry and the 
serious, who both of them make a very good figure in the 
species so long as they keen their i-esiiective humours 
from d^gsnerai tiig into the neighbouring extreme.— 
APDI 80 K. 

But Venus anxious for her son's affairs. 

New counsels t>-ie8, and new designs prejiarct; 

That Cupid should assume the sliatie and faoe 
01 sweet Ascaaius, Mid the ssfrighUy grace. 

pnVDEJt. 


Ohief, in French chef, from the Latin caput 
the head, signifies belonging to the uppermost 
part. 

Principal, in French principal, Latin 
principalis, comes from princejis a chief or 
prince, signifying belougflng to a prince. 

Main, from tho Latin magnus, signifies tb 
a great degree. 

Chi^ respects order and rank; principal 
has regard to importance and respectability ; 
mam to degree or quantity We speak of a 
cAt</‘ clerk ; a commander in chuf.- the chi^ 
person in a city : but tho principal people in 
a city ; the principal circumstances in a nar¬ 
rative, mid the mam object. 

Tho chief cities, .is mentioned by geograph¬ 
ers, are those which are classed In tho first 
rank ; tho principal cities generally include 
those which are tho most considerable for 
wealth and population; these, however, are 
not always technically comprehended under 
the name of chief cities: tne main end of 
men’s exertions is tho acquirement of wealth* 

What IS man. 

If his chief good and market of his tiuio 
Be but to sleep and feed f A beast, no morel 

SHAKSPBABK 

The right which one man hns to fhe Actions of another. 
Is generally borrowed, or derived from one nr Ixith of 
these two groat originals, prinluctlou or possession, which 
two are certatnly the iinncinuI and most undoubted rights 
that take place ni the world —SOUTH. 

To tlie accidental or adventitious jvirts of I'aradise 
Lost, some slight exce]>tioiis may be in ide , but the main 
fabric IS luiiuoveably supported —JuUNSOK. 


Chief, Leader, Chieftain, Head. 

Chief and Chieftain signify him who is 
chiefly Chief) 

Leader, from to lead, and Head from 
the head, sufficiently designate their own sig¬ 
nification. 

respects precedency in civil masters; 
lea<ler regards tho direction of enterprises: 
chieftain li employed for tho superior in mili¬ 
tary rank; and head for the supeiior in 
general concerns. 

Among savages the chief of every tribe ia 
a despotic prince within his own distiict. 
Factions and parties in a stite, like savage 
tribes, must have their leaders to whom they 
are blindly devoted, and by whom they are 
instigat^-d to e^^^ery de-^porate proceeding. 
Robbers have their chieftains who f lan and 
direct evovv *-hlni/, having ao unlimited power 
over the band The heads of families were, in 
the primitive ages, tho chiefs, who in conjunc¬ 
tion regulated the affairs oi state. 
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Chiefs have a ponnanout power, which may 
(le^coud by iuheritaoce, to branches of the 
same families: Leaders and cMefUnns have a 
deputed power with whuh they aie invested, 
fie tbo time and occasion require : heads have a 
natural power springing out of the nature of 
their birth, rank, talents, and situation; it is 
not hereditary, but successive. 

Chiefs ought to have superiority of birth com¬ 
bined with talents for ruling; leaders and 
chieftains require a bold and enterprising 
spirit; heads should have talents for directing. 

No chief like thee, Menestheus, Greece could yield, 

To marshal armies iu the dusty field —Popi. 

Their constant emulation in inilihirv renown dissuli-ed 
not. tliat mviolahle fi lendship wliu h the ancient S.tX'iiis 
professed to their cAte/fatn and to each other.—UUMF. 

Savage alleged that he wa.% then dependant upon the 
Lord Tyrooimel, wlio was an implicit follower of the 
ministry; and, being enjoined tiy him, not witiiuut 
menaces to write in praise of his Jrndrr, ne li.nl not 
siitlicient resolotioii to s.iiriflce the idoasure of aflluence 
to that of integnty -JoU.^SO^. 

As each is more aide to distinguish himself as the head 
of a i).irty. he will less readily be niado a follower or 
aBSocate.—JGH.'tijON, 

Chiefly, V. Especially. 

Chieftain, v. Chief. 


Childish, Infantine. 

Childish is in the manner uf a child. 

Infantine is in tho manner of an infant. 

"What children do is frequently Mmple or 
foolinh ; what infants do is commonly pretty 
and engaging ; thciefore childish is taken in 
iliH bad. and infantine in tlio good sense Child¬ 
ish manners are very offeiiMivo in those who 
have cc.ised according to their years to be chil¬ 
dren ; tho injantine a tion.s of some cluldreii 
evince a simplicity of character. 

It may frequently he remarked of tho studious and 
speculative, that they are proud of trifles, and that their 
aiuuseii'enis seem frivolous and chihh'ih —Johnson. 

The lay records tVie labours and the pratso. 

And all th’ iminortal acta of Uerculen. 

first how the mighty batie wlieii awatliM in bands. 

The serpents strangled with his infant hands 

DKYUEN. 


ChiU, Cold. 

Chill and Cold are but v.triations of tho 
same word, in German halt, <tc. 

Chill expreBsea less tlian cold that is to say, it 
oxpres.so- a degree of cold. Tho wo.ithor is 
often chilly in summer ; but it is cold in winter. 

We speak of taking the chill olf water when 
tho cold IS m fwirt removed ; and of n chill lun- 
jung through the frame when tho cold begins 
to penetrate the frame that is in a state of 
warmth. 

When men once reach thoir autumn, fickle joys 
Pall oft ap.ice, as yellow leaves from trcoa , 

'J'lll left quito naked of their h.appiness, 

lu the < kill blasts of winter they expire.—YOlJNO. 

Tims (ane after torment is pleasure for a time, and we 
are very agreeably recruited when tho body, chiUeil with 
ilio winthei, IS gradually recovering Its natural tepidity , 
I'lit the joy ceases when we have forgot the cold.— 
JuUNfoON. 

To Choak, v. To suffocate. 


CHOOSE. 

Choice, V. Option. 
Choler, v. Anger. 


To Choose, Prefer. 

Choose, in French choisir, Gorman kiesen, 
from the French cher, Celtic choc, dear or good, 
signifies to hold good. 

Prefer, in French preferer. Latin preefero, 
compounded of pros and fero to take before, 
signifies to take one thing rather than another. 

• To choose is to prefer as tho genus to the 
species ; we always choose in preferring, but we 
uo not always pf^ifr in choosing. To'choose is 
to take one thing from among others ; to pri fer 
is to take one thing before or rather than an¬ 
other, We Hometiines choose from tho bare ne¬ 
cessity of choosing . but we never prefer wiih- 
out making a po.sitive and voluntary choice. 

\\ hfii we choose trorn a .specific motive, tho 
acts of choosing . nil prefei ring differ m the 
nature of the motive. The foimer is absolute, 
the latter lelativo. We choose a thing lor what 
it IS. or wuat wo cstociu it to be of itself; we 
pie fer a thing fur wh.tt it has. or what wo sup- 
p().se it ha'', Superior to anoiher. 

1 tility or convenience are grounds for choos¬ 
ing ; comparative merit occasions the prefer¬ 
ence. wo choose S'lmcthiug that is good, and 
are contented with it until we see something 
better which we jirefer 
We calculate and pause in choosing . we de¬ 
cide in pieferring ; tho judgment determines 
in making the c/oHct',• tlie will dctoimincs in 
giving the/ov;/(’>cna’. Wo choose things fiorn 
an estimate of tlicir moiits or their fiUioss for 
the imiposo jiroposcd ; wo prefer them fiom 
tlunr accordance with our tastes, habits, and 
puisuits. JUioks arc chosen by those wlio wish 
to lead; rorn.vnL'ts and works of fiction are 
prejet led liy gjncial readers , learned works by 
the scholar 

One wlio w.ants ins’-ruction chooses a master, 
but he will rno.st ly prefer a teaclier whom ho 
knows t< • a perfect stranger Our choice is good 
or bad according to our knowledge ; our gire- 
ference is just or unjust, according as it is sauc- 
iioned by reason. 

Our choice m ly bo directed by our own ex¬ 
perience or that of others ; our preference must 
1)0 guided by our own feelings. We make our 
ihnire ; wc give our prejerenre . the first tlio 
settled purp '.se of tlio mind, it fixes on the 
object; the latter is tho inclining of the will. 
It yields to tho object. 

Choosing must be employed in all the impor¬ 
tant concerns of life ; pirefemng is admissible 
in subordinate matters only. There is but one 
thing that is light, and that ought to be c/io.ien 
when it is discovered . there are many indiffer¬ 
ent things th.'it may suit our tastes and Imii- 
imtions ; these we are at liberty to prefer. But 
to prefer what we on^ht nut to choose is to make 
our reason bend to our will. Our Baviour»-aid 

* f Mary that she chose tho better part: had she 


• The Ahlxj fJirard. inirlor the arhcle ehoitir, preferer. 
Il ls leverscil thia nih'; hut m« I cunceive, fro n a confusion 
ol (houKlit, wlilcli pervn<le« the whole of hi 8 illuBtration 
oil these words. The AbW Roubaud has controverted his 
posit.10118 with some dejfree of occnracy. I have, however, 
Riven my owu view of the apitter in distinction from 
either. 
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consulted her feelings she would have 
the part she had rejected. The path of life 
should be chosen ; but the patn to be taken In 
a walk may bo preferred It ia advisable for a 
youth iu the choice of a profession to consult 
what ho prefers, as he has the greatest charice 
of succeeding when he can combine his plea¬ 
sure with his duty. A friend should be chosen ; 
a companion may be preferred. A wife should 
bo chosen. but unfortunately lovers are mo.st 
apt to give a pr^erence in a matter whore agood 
or bad choice may determine one’s happiness or 
mist-ry for life. A wise prince is careful in the 
choice of his ministers ; but a weak prince has 
mostly favourites whom he pr^ers. 


There in iKithiiiB of so preat iinpoi-t.anco to ua, .as the 
t'nitl nu.Uities <it otio to whom we jom i.iir'tclves forJite 
\V lieu the IS left, to fnemla, the chief iioiiit umltr 

consiiler.aioii is an estate, where the p.irties choose foi 
tlieiiisei\C8, their thoughts turn most upon the pexaon.— 
AliOlSuN 

When a man has a mind to venture his money In a 
lottery, every iSgure of it iippuari eipially alluring; ami 
no manner of re.ison can Ite ijueii wny a man should 
prefer one to the other before the lottery is drawn — 
AUUISON. 

Judgment was wearied with the poriilexity of choice 
whcie there was no motive for /ntyVrcnce.—Julih'SON. 


To Choose, Pick, Select. 

Choose, V. To choose, piv/er. 

Pick, in German picken, or bicken, French 
btcquer, Dutch becken, Icelandic ptcX’a, Swedish 
niacka, comes very probably from the old Ger- 
tnan bag, bich, to stick, corresponding to tho 
Latin Xf/o to iix. 

Select, Latin sclectiis, participle of sehgo, 
that is lego to gathi-r or put, and se apart. 

Choose i.s as m the f<-rnier case the generic ; 
the othois aio specific terms : pick and select nro 
txpres.sly diffeieut modes of We al- 

w.ays choose when we pick and select: but we 
do not always pick and select when wo choose 

To choose may be applied to two or more 
things ; to pick and select c.iii be used only for 
several tlnngH. Wo may choose one book out 
of two, but wo pick and select out of a library 
or a riarcel; ])ick may be said of one or many ; 
select only of rtmiiy. 

To choose do. s not always spring from any 
pirticular (icsign or preference; to pick and 
select signify to choose with caio. What is 
•picked and selected is always the best of its 
kind, but the former is commonly something of 
A physical natuie; the latter of a mor.il or in- 
tolloetual description. Soldiers arc sometimes 
picked to form a particular regiment; pieces are 
selected in prose or verse fur general jiurposes. 


My friend, Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has 
heuutified the inside of lii.*j church with several texts of 
his own choosing —ADDISON. 

I know by several experiments, that those little animals 
(the ants) take great care to provide themselves with 
wlieat when they can And it, and always pick out the 


The chief advantage which these Actions 
life is, that their authorv' are at hlierty, 
wrent, yet to select objecta'-JOHNSON, 


have over real 
though not to 


To Choose, Elect. 

Choose, V. To choose, prefer. 

Elect, in Latin electus, p irticiplo of eligo, 
is cimpounded of e and lego, signifying to 
g.itht-r or take out from. 

13 (ith thes terms are empl< yed in regard to 
persons appointed to an office ; tho former in 
a general, the latter in a paiticular sense. 

Choosing is the act either of one man or of 
many ; election is always that of a number; it 
is iicrformod by tho concurrence of many 
voices. 

A prince chooses his ministers; the aetistitu- 
ents elect their members of parliament. A 
person is chosen t- serve the office of sheriff ; 
hi'is elected hy tin coiporation to b< mavor. 

Choosing is an act of authority ; it binds the 
poison electionis a voluntary aci ; tho 

elected has the power of refusal People are 
obliged to servo in some offices when they ai e 
chosen, altliough they would gladly bo exempt. 
The cirouinstaiico of being elected is an honour 
after which they eagerly aspire ; and for the 
attainment of wliicii they risk their projicrty, 
and use the moat strenuous exertions. 

Wise were tho kings who never chose iv friend, 

Till witli full vups tliey had uuniask'd his soul, 

And seen the bottum uf his deepest thoughts. 

UoSf OMMON. 

Cornwall elects as many members as all Scotland ; but 
is Cornwall bettor taken care of than BcutiaudV—BUKKK. 

Chronicles, v. Anecdotes. 

Church, V. TeuipU, 


Circle, Sphere, Orb, Globe. 

Circle. Ill Latin circulus, Greek kvkXo^, in 
all probability comes from the Hebrew choog 
a circle. 

Sphere, in Latin spheeva, Greek tr^aipa, 
from <riTeif>a a lino, siunities that which ia con* 
taiued Within a pre.sciibcd lino. 

Orh, in Latin oibis, from orbo to oircum* 
scritio with a circle, bigiuftcs the thing that ia 
cn cumsi ribed 

Globe in Latin globus, in all probability 
conics from tbo Ilehiow gal a rolled heap. 

Rotundity of figure in the common idea ox* 
pressed by tbeso tonus ; but the chxle is th it 
figure which is repre.seiitod on a plane super¬ 
ficies ; the others aro figures represented by 
solids. We draw a cxrclt by means of com* 
passes ; tho sphere is a round body, conceived 
to bo formed accorfinig to the rules of geometry 
by the circumvolution of a circle round about 
its diameter ; hence the whole frame of the 
World Is denominated a sphei'e. An orb is any 
body which describes a circle; hence tho 
heavenly bodies are tenned orbs: a globe is any 
solid body, the surface of which is in every 
part equidistant from tho centre ; of this de¬ 
scription is the terrestrial globe. 

A circle may be applied in the improper 
sense to any round figure, which is formed or 
supposed to be formed by circumscribing a 
space ; simple rotundity constituting a circle: 
in this manner a circle may be formed by real 
objects, as persons, or by moral objects, as 
pleasures. To the idea of circle ia annexad 
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that of exte nt around, in the si^ification of a 
»phne, as a spht' e of activity, whether applied 
In the philosophical seuse to natural bodies, or 
in the moral sense to men. Hollowness, as 
well as rotundity, belongs to an ; hence 
W0 speak of the orb of a wheel. Of a fflobe, 
solidity is the peculiar characteristic ; hotico 
any ball, like the ball of the earth, may be 
represented as a globt. 

Might 1 from fortune’# bounteona hand receire 
Each l>oon. each bloaslng in her power to give; 

K'eu at this mighty price I'd not be ixiund 
To tread the saine dull circle round and round. 

The Boul requires enjoynienta more tuidinie, 

By apace uabouiided, uiideatruyed by time 

JKNYNS. 

Or if aoTOo atriiiea from Providence we feel. 

He Rtrikes with pity and but wouiidi to lioal, 
Kindly, i>erhapa, aoiiietinipa atflicta u« hero. 

To guide our viewa to a eubliuier tpher«.~J ENYN3. 

Thousands of suns beyond e.ich other blaze. 

Orbi roll o’er orbt, and glow with mutual rays 

JF.hYXS. 

Thus roaming with advent'rous wing the {/lobe. 
Prom scene to scene excursive, I behold 
In all her workings. Iieautoous, great or uew, 

Pair nature.—M allit, 


Circuit, Tour, Round. 

Circuit, in French circuit, Lfttin clrcuiiut, 
participle of circunico, signifies either the act 
of going round, or the extent gone. 

Tour is from the French four, a turn, from 
the verb tourner, to turn 

Round marks the track round, or the space 
gone round. 

A circuit Is made for a spocifis end of a 
serious kind; a four is always made for plea¬ 
sure ; a round, like a circuit, is employed in 
matters of business, but of a more familiar 
and ordinary kind. A judge goes lua circuit 
at particular period.s of timo : gontlemou, in 
times of peace, consider it as an C8f>ential part 
of their education to make what is teimed the 
grand four; tradesmen have certain I'ounds 
which they take on cei tain days. 

We speak of making the circuif of a place ; 
of taking a tour in a given county ; or going 
a particular round. A circuit is wide or nar 
row ; a tour and a ixtund is great or little. A 
circuit is preacriiiod as to extent; a four Is 
optional; a round is prescribed or otherwise 
Circuit is seldom used but in a snecific sent*e ; 
tour is seldom employed but in regard to 
travelling; round may be taken figuratively, 
as when we speak of going ones round of 
pleasure. 

Th’ unfledg'd oommanders and the martlil train. 

Fifkt make tbe circuit ot the sandy plain.—DKYDKIT. 

Qolilamith's tour through Europe we are told wa» made 
for the moat part on foot.—JOHNSON. 

night' the season when the happy take 

lltqwse. and only wretches are awake ; 

Now discontented ghosts liegiu their roundt, 

ilaunt ruin'd buildings and unwliulesome grounds. 

OTWAY. 

Savage had projected a perpetual round of innocent 
measure in Wales, of which he suspected no interruption 
from pride. Ignorance, or brutality,—JOHNSON, 

To Circulate, v. To tprtad. 


To Circumscribe, Inclose. 

Circumscribe, from the Latin circum 
about, and senbo to write, marks simply the 
.urrouiidinj with a lino. 

Inclose, from the latin inclusus, participle 
of incUiado, compoun.ied of in and claudo to 
shut, m irks a spocica ot confinement. 

The extent of any place is drawn out to the 
eye by a circumscription its extent is limited 
to a given point by an xnclosure, A gaidcii i.s 
circumscribed by any ditch, lino, or posts, that 
serve as its bound itles , it is indosed by w.iiL 
or fence An inclosure may serve to circum¬ 
scribe, but that which barely eircumsci'ibes will 
seldom serve to inclose 

Who can imagine tliat the existence of a creature is to 
« cirenmtcribed by timo, whose thoughts are not?— 
.nuisoN. 

Hen,ember on that happy co.ast to bnild. 

And with a trench inclose the fruitful Held —DUYDl-N. 

To Circumscribe, v. To bound. 
Circumspect, v. Cautious. 


Circumstance, Situation. 

Circumstance, in La’in circumsluntia, 
from circum and sto, stginfios what stands 
about a thing, or belongs to it as its accident. 

Sitaation, in French tUnalion, comes 
from the I atm situs, and the Hebrew sot to 
pi ICO, signifying what is placed in a certain 
manner 

Circumstance is to situation as a part to a 
whole ; many circumstances constitute a situa¬ 
tion ; a situation is an .'iggregato of circum¬ 
stances A pcr.'iou is said t-j lie lu circumstances 
of affluence who has an abundance of ovory 
tiling essential for hivS comfort; ho i.s lu au 
o .Hy sifuafion when nothing exists to create 
uneasiness. 

Cticumstance re.sp'cta that which externally 
affects u.s . situation is employed both for tbe 
outward ciicumstances ai d the Inward feelingB. 
The BuceohS of any uu.ieriakiug depends 
greatly on the ci>'cumstanccs under which it is 
begun ; the particular situation of a person's 
mind will give a cast to hi^ woids or actions. 
Circumstances are critical, a situationia danger¬ 
ous. 

As for ths ass’s behaviour in such nice rircumtfancc^, 
wh.*tberhe would starve boonor thau violate his noutiality 
to the two bundles of hay, I sh.all not presume to deter- 
mine —ADDISON 

We arc not at present in a proper situation to Judge of 
the councils hy whicli Providence acts.—ADDISON. 


Circumstance, Incident, Fact. 

Circumstance, r. Circumstance, situation. 

Incident, in 1 atiu incidcns, jiarticiplo of 
inculo, or in and cado i o fall, signifies what 
falls ui)ou or to another thing. 

Pact, in Latin factus, paiticiple of /ado to 
do, signifies the thing done. 

Circumstance is a general term ; incident said 
fact are species of circumstances. Incident is 
what happens ; /act is what is done ; circum¬ 
stance 18 not only what happens and is done, 
but whatever is or bjlong/' to a thing. To 
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every thingr are annexed circumstances either 
of time, place, age, colour, or other colhiteral 
appendages which change its nature. Every 
thing that moves and operates is ex^xised to 
incidents, effects are produced, results follow, 
and changes are brought about; these are 
incidents whatever moves and operates does, 
and what it produces is done or is the fact ■ 
when tiic artificer irorfoima any work of art. 
it depends not only on hia skill, but on the 
excellence of his tools, the time ho employs, 
the pariiciilar frame of hia mind, tlio place 
where he works, with a variety of other ctr- 
cianstances, whether ho will succeed in produc¬ 
ing any thing masterly. Newspapers abound 
with the various incidents whicll occ iT in the 
animal or the vegetable woidd, some of which 
are surprising and singular; they likewise 
contain a number of facts which servo to 
present a melancholy picture of human do- 
pravi'y. 

Ciicumstance is as often emirhiyed with 
regard to the nptrations as thi; pioporties of 
things iu which c.isc it is nu.st analogous to 
incident and jact it may tuen bo employed 
for the whole affair, or any part of it what¬ 
ever that can ho distinctly con'^nicr-cd. In- 
(tdents and facts titlier are circcmstanres, or 
have circinustancei belonging to Ibern. A lo- 
inarkably abundant Cio]) In aiiv paitnnilar 
part of a field is for tho ftKiH-ii'tiiiist a 
Hiiigular circumstance or incident this may be 
rendered more surprising if associated with 
unusual sterility in other pirts of the same 
field A robbery may either be a fort or a cir¬ 
cumstance : its atrocity may be aggravated by 
the minder of the injured parties : the 
paviigencsB of the perpetrators, and a variety 
of circumstances 

Circumstance comprehet.ds in its significa¬ 
tion whatever may bo said or thought of any 
thing; incident lanios with it tho i(h*a of 
whatever may befal trr be said to bi fal any 
thing;/ttef inoludos in it nothing but what 
really Is or is done. A narrative therefore 
may contain uiariy circumstances aitd incidents 
without any fact, w’hcu what is relatrd is 
either fictitious or not positively known to 
have happened : it is nece-^sarv for a novel or 
p*ay to ootitiiin much incident, bir do fact.',, in 
order to render it inttr^ sting ; history should 
cf»ntain nothing but facts, as autlicnticiry is 
its chief merit 


Minute, in French ininiUe, Latin ininutus, 
participle of minuo to diminish, signifies di¬ 
minished or reduced to a very small point. 

Circumstantial exiiresses less than particular, 
and that less than minute. A circumstantial 
aci.ount Contains all Icadmg events; a par¬ 
ticular account includes every event and 
movement however trivial; a minute at count 
omits nothing as to peisou, time, place, figuro, 
form, arid every other tnvial circumstance con¬ 
nected with tho events. A narrative may be 
CDcumstanlial, particular, or minute ; an iu- 
ipuirv, iiivesiigation, or description may bo 
particular or a detail may be minute. 

An event or oceurieuce may ho particular, a 
circumstance or particular may be minute. Wo 
may be generally satisfied with a circum¬ 
stantial account of ordinary events ; but 
w-hatever interests the feelings cannot bo de¬ 
tailed with too much particularity or minute¬ 
ness. 

ThouiBon’a wnlo expansion of general views and tils 
eriiinK-ratioii of circwnttnntial varielicH, «oulil have 
Wen obstruotctl and emljainissid liy tlie lioijuent niler- 
Hi'ctions of the sense which are the iiocessaiy ellects of the 
rhyme —J0HN.S0N. 

I ain extremely tioul'led at the return of yonr deaf 
ricMs. yon uuiiiot la* too particukir in tlie accoiuits of 
>oui health U) inc - TOl K. 

Wlu n Pope's leftors vvere piihliRhed arnl avowed, as 
they had lelation to ic<-ont f vets, ami persons either then 
In me or not yet forgotten, they may he siippowed to h.ive 
found leader**, hut .is the fuels w»'ra minute, and tho 
« hitiaelers littlo known, or littlo regoided, they awakeln'd 
no ihJimlar kliiduess or rcsontruent,—JOHNSON, 


To Cite, Quote. 

Cite and Quote are both derived from tlic 
sjimo Latin verb ctlo to move, and the Ilchrcw 
to stir up, signifying to put into action. 

To Cite is employed lor persons or things; 
to tjuote for tilings only ; authors are cited, 
piissHges fr.'rn their woiks are quoted: ve cite 
only oy authority ; wo quote for g-iicral xair- 
IMXses of cnnvi niciico. Historians ougiit, to 
cite their authoiity in order to strengthen 
rhcir evidence and inspire confidence ; Con¬ 
ti oversiaUsts must quote tho objectionable pms- 
BRgcH in those works which tl cy wish to 
confute • it irt prudent to cifc no one who^'o 
Ruthonty is questionable ; it is superfluous to 
quote any thing tluit can bo easily perused in 
the original. 


You very often hear people after a story has licrn told 
with Bouie eiitertaiHiug circi/?n«<ancci. tell it again with 
prtiticiilarB Uiat destiny the jest —-STKhLK. 


It IS to be con.sidered that Providcru-e in iln croiioiny 
rpi.Mrd 8 the whole system of thue and things together, so 
that we cAnnot discoverthe beautiful connection between 
t/.cukrritj which lie widely separate in time.—AOLUStrN. 


In deserihiug the acbierenieiits and institutions of the 
fipaniards m the JVrw World, I have deu.trted ii'i many 
instHiiees from the aoc iiintii of preceding tnstorlanH, and 
have often rehate*! /</cfg which seem u* liave heeu u 
known to them.—ROCEliTSON. 


Circumstantial, Particular, Minute. 

Circumstantial from circumstance, signi¬ 
fies consisting of circumstances. 

^erticular, in French parficuiier, from 
the word pa^lKU^ signifies consisting of 

BftP wield 


The great work of which Justinian has th« credit, con¬ 
sists of texts collected fioin lawbooks of approved avi- 
tlmrity. ami tlioH* texts are digestt-d according to a 
Btientifli'al .lualysis , tlie imiiics of tlie oiginal authors 
and the titles of their several hooks being constantly 
Cif*'(i.—sui WM. Junks. 

Let ns consider whnt is truly glorious acconbng to tho 
Hulliiirl have to-uaj ynofed lu the front ol uiv paiier.— 
tSlFLLt. 


To Cite, Summon. 

Cite, V. To cite, quote. 

Summon, v. To call. 

The idea of calling a person authoritatively 
to appear, is common to these terms. Cite is 
used in a general sense, summem in a particular 
and technioal sense : a person may be cited to 
appear before his superior : he is tummoned to 
appear before a court; tho station of the in- 
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dlTldual gives authority to the act of cittng . 
the law itself gives autburity to that of 
$umm>nxng 

When cite is used in a legal sense, it is 
mostly employed for witnesses, and suxinnon 
for every occasion ; a person is nUd to xive 
evidence, he is aunxmoned to nnswor a charge. 
Cite is seldomer used in the legal sense than 
in that of calling by name, in which general 
acceptation it is employed with regard to 
authors, as specified in the preceding article t 
the legal Is the ordinary sense of aunimon . It 
may however be extended in its application to 
a military summons of a fortified town, or to 
any call for which there may be occasion ; as 
when we speak of the^ummona which is given 
to attend the death-bed of a friend, or figiira 
tively, death is said to siunmon mortals from 
this world. 

E'en social friendship duns his cir 

And cites him to the public sphere —SHKNSTONB. 

The sly enchantress summon'd ail her train. 
Alluring Venus, queen u( vagrant lave, 

The boon rompaniou Bacchus, loud and rain, 

And tricking liemies, God of fraudful gain 

wm. 

Civil, Polite. 

Civil, in French civile, Latin civilis from 
civis a r,iti/.en, signifies belonging to or becom¬ 
ing a citizen. 

Polite, in French poU, Latin pohtus, parti¬ 
ciple of polio to polish 

These two epithets are employed to denote 
different modes of acting in social Intercourse . 
polite expresses more than civH It is possible 
to bo civil without beiug polite potiLeness sup¬ 
poses tfunfify and something in a(j«iition 

Civility is confined to no rank, .age, con¬ 
dition, or country ; all have an opportunity 
with equal piopdety oi being cinl, but not so 
with polueneii, that rcquirc.s \ certain dcgn'ce 
of cqtiaiity, at least the equality of education : 
it would Ije contra(iictory for masters and 
servants, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
to l3e polite to each other Civility is .a Chris¬ 
tian duty ; there are times when all lueii 
ought to i>o rnnf to their neighbours : jmhteiiesn 
is rather a voluntary devotion of oursolve.s to 
oth ers : among the inferior orders cicUify is 
indispensable : an uncivil person in .a sub¬ 
ordinate shition is an ubnoxmns member of 
Ktcu;ty : among the higher oniers potiteneHS is 
ofren a sub.stituto; and where the form and 
spu it are combine*!, it supersedes the nece.s- 
sltv of civility • politeness is the sweetener of 
hum m society ; it gives a charm to every 
thing that is said and done. 

Civility i.s contented with pleasing when the 
occasion offers ; politeness seeks the oppor¬ 
tunity to ploLso, it prevents the necessity of 
si.sking by anticipating the wishes ; it is full of 
delicate attentions, and is an active benevo¬ 
lence in the minor concerns of life 

Civility is anxious not to offend, but it often 
gives pain from ignorance or error; politeness 
studios all the circumstances and situations of 
men; it enters Into their characters, suits 
itself to their humours, and oven yields in¬ 
dulgently to their weaknesses ; its object la 
no less to avoid giving pain than to study to 
afford pleasure. 

Civility is dictated by tlie desire of aerving. 


politeness by that of pleasing; civility often 
confines itself to the bare intention of serving ; 
politeness looks to the action and its conse¬ 
quences : when a peasant is civil he often does 
the reverse of what would be desired of hin ; 
he takes no heed of the wants and necessities 
of others ; politeness considers what is due to 
others and from others ; it does notliing 
superfiuuusly : men of good breedmg think 
before they speak, and move before they act. 
It la necessary to be civil without being 
troublesome, and polite without being affected. 

Civility requires nothiog but goodness of 
intention ; it may be associated with tbe 
coarsest manners, the grossest ignorance, and 
the totil want of all culture , politeness re¬ 
quires peculiar properties of the head and the 
heart, natural and artificial; much goodness 
and gentleness of character, an even current 
of feelings, quickness .ind refined delicacy of 
sentiment, a command of temper, A general 
insight into men and in-anncrs, and a thorough 
acquaintance with tlie forms of society 

Civility is not incompatible with the harshest 
expressions of ones teehngs ; it allows the 
utterance of all a man thinks without regard 
to person, time, or season; it lays no restrunt 
upon the angry passions: politeness CD)oins us 
to say nothing to another which we would not 
wish to be said to ourselves . it lays at loiut a 
temper iry c ui-'traint on all the angry passions, 
and prevents all turbulent commotions 

Civility is always the same ; whatever is onoe 
civil is alw.ays so, and acknowledged w such 
by all persons: politeness vanes with the 
fashions and times: what is polite in one 
ago or in one country may be unpohte in 
another. 

If civility bo not .a splendid virtue, it has at 
least the recorameud vtion of being genuine 
and harmless, Jiavlng nothing artificial in it; 
it admits of no gloss, and will never deceive ; 
it is the true expressiou of good will, the com¬ 
panion of re.spect in inferiors, of condoseen- 
sioii in superiors, of humanity and kindness in 
equals* politeness springs from education, is 
the offspring of rofiuemeut, and consists much 
in the exterior ; it often rests with the bare 
imitation of virtue, and is distinguished iob* 
true and false ; in the latter case it may bo 
abused for the worst of purposes, and serve .is 
a m.isk to conceal malignant passi«>n8 timler 
tbe appear.ance of kindncs.s ; hence it is possible 
to 1)0 polite in form without being civil, or any 
thing else tliat is good. 

He hM rood-nature. 

And I here Rood inanuem 

Hie ioin tm. ere anl lo me. liecauM 

1 do not pretend lo ue wieer man they.—-OTWAY. 

I heard a roennaid on a dolohtn'a back. 

Uttering »uch diilrel ami liarmoiiioae lounda, 

That the rude sea grew eivU at ner aoug 

BHAKSPtARk 

Tlie true elTeot of genuine politeness Beeme to be rath*^ 
eaee than pleaeure.-^OUNSON. 

A polite country equire ehall make you aa many bowi 
in half an hour ae would aerve a courtier for a week — 
ADDISON. 

Civil, Obliging, Complaisant. 
Civil, V. Civil, polite. 

Oblis;ing, from oblige, signifies either doing 
wh.»t obliges, or ready to oblige. 
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r^molaisant in French complaisant, 
coSi Som to please, signifying 

ready to please. .... j 

CtvU IS more general than obltgint; one is 
always civt^ when one is obliging, bat one is 
not always obliging when one is civU com- 
plauonct 1 .S more than either, it refines upon 
both ; it is a branch of politeness {v. Civil, 


his master's property from 

thief secretly takes a pui*se from the pocket of 

the bystanders. 

1 went to thi# elandasUne I dging. 
aniAXemeniali ihe .jriiaineuii* oi a. hue K«atlwuu»a, wnicn 
ho lia«i OtlUfu upon croUu —JollNSOX. 

Yi- Imws w1u> i.litck the fl .w«r<. and aixdl the »i)riug, 

BuAVtre the tlcrct uuake that shuotd a giing.—DKYDEH 


point) ,, 

Civil regards the manner as well a.? the ac¬ 
tion. obliging re^«pcc ^8 the action, complaisant 
includes all the circtimstances of the action : 
to be t’lvh 18 to please by any word or action; 
to i>e Obliging is to i^erform some actual service ; 
to he complaisant l.s tn do that service in the 
time ami manner that is ino^t hUitahle and 
■igieeahld . civiiihf req-nres no effort . to he 
oWo/Jrtv .dways e<jst the agent some trouble; 
lOiiiplaisance requires attention and observa¬ 
tion : .1 person isfii'i/ in his reply, obliging m 
lending .isslstauce, complaisant in his aiten- 
tioua to his friends 

One is habitually civil; obfignig from dis¬ 
position ; complaisant from education and dis¬ 
position : it IS necessary to be cit'd without 
being free, to be oO/iyiajr without being ofTicious, 
to be complaisant without being .servile. 

Fridern nr'vcr iiiorr'iffoniive than when it condescends 
to litjcvri/—(.‘I’MIUKLVNU 

Th« )(h. pherd hoina 

flivs II i*riv (tearteil. iinl hv lui m r<‘lirvei 
Tt'tf rii.l ly iiulkm.nd I tier inmuiunK pvil. 

1 lie lie nicy wii iiii |>«i iia|i< lii« m it le.s kieHrt 
Siiiierriy lu'.en tiy llist liest i.iiiiru.iKo •'howii 
Ot cordiH] kIaiii'cs Aud obhvitts/ .leedi —TllOAISON. 

I ‘leern'o **o pleasod with wh \l ei »Ty otic«iud, uiul smiled 
wiiti «ii iiiiKti to>iipl<imni:f .u .ei ttu-ir pretty iaiicies. 
lh.it tii>iii|{h 1 Old Uiit put i.[ie word iiitu then discourse. I 
Ji.ue ilie viiiilv to think they looked upon lue as very 
Agreeaiile company. —AOoldOX. 

Civility, v. Bmetlt. 

Civilization, V Cultivation, 

To Claim, v. To ask for. 

Claim, V. Pretension. 

Claim, V. Right. 


To Clasp, Hug, Embrace. 

To Clasp, from the noun clasp, signifies to 
lay hold of like a clasp. 

Hug. iQ Saxon hogan, comes from the Ger¬ 
man }uigen. whicli signifaes to enclose with a 
hedge, ami figuratively to cherish or take 
hpecial caie of. 

Embrace, in French embrasser, is coni- 
pomided of en or ini and bras the arm, signify¬ 
ing to take or lock in one's arms. 

All these terms are employed to express the 
.ict of euclusiiig another in one's arms: clasp 
marks this action when it is performed^ with 
the warmth of true alTcction ; is a ludicrous 
sore of clasping, which is the coiiscqnoiico of 
ignorince and cxtriwagunt fooling ; embrace is 
simply a mode of ordinary salutation : a parent 
will clasp his long-lost child in his arms on 
thoir r-.TiK*eting ; a pcisant in the cxco«s of 
his raptuic.'< wouhl throw his body, as well as 
his .irius over the object of his joy. and stifle 
with Itnqgtng him whom he meant to embrace . 
in the couiinenUl parts of Europe embracing 
iHitwcen males as well as femab s, is universal 
on meeting after a long absence, or on taking 
leave for a length of time ; embraces are «orne- 
timos given in England betwotu near relatives, 
but in no other Coso. 

Some more Aspiring enteh the neiphliouruu nhruh. 

\v itli clatptnj tendrils, and invest her brainb 

C'OWPER. 

Thyself a tioy Assume a Iwy’s dissembled face. 

That when amidst the fcr\,,r of the feast 
The Tyridu hno* and foods ihpo on her breast. 

Thou iijayst infuse thy veuutu in her veins 

DliYDEN. 


Clamorous, r. Loud. 
Clamour, A^ot.-i'. 


The king .it Iciik'th having; kindly reproacheil Heliiu fur 
depriving him ho lon(t of Hiieh a hrothrr embraced Balsur.* 
With the greatest tenderness —ADDISON. 


Clandestine, Secret. 

Clandestine, In Latin cfan<fMf/,)M?, comes 
from clam secretly. 

Secret, in French secrete, LUin secrcius, 
p.articiple of .sererno to separate, siguifio^ ruiaote 
Irom observ.atiou 

Clandestine i;xpre.ssos more than secret. 

To do a tlniitf clandestinely is to elude obser¬ 
vation ; to do a thing secretly is to do it without 
ihe knowledge of any one: what is clandestine 
I'H unallowed, which is not necessarily the cose 
with what is secret. 

^iththe clandestine must be a mixture of 
nrt; wfth seci'eey, caution and management aro 
ivquisito : a elandtafin^ marriage is effected by 
» studied plan to escape notice ; a secret mar¬ 
riage is conducted by the forbearanto of all 
YommunicAtlon : conspirators have many elan- 
proceedings and secret meetings: an 
tmtaithful servant clandestinely conveys away 


Class, Order, Eank, Degree. 

Class, In French clas.se, Latin clasns, very 
probably from the Greek («Aaacrt<-, a fraction, 
division, or cl is.s 

Order, in French ordre, Latin ordo, comes 
from the Greek op\og, i row, which is a species 
of i>rder. 


Hank is in Germ.m rang, connected with 
row, &c. 


Deg-ree, in French degr^, comes from the 
Latin gradusa, step. 

Class is more general than order; degree is 
more specific than rank. 

Class and order are said of the body who are 
'"®tjuguUhed; rank and degree of the distinction 
iwelf: men belong to a certain class or order; 
they hold a certain rank; they are of a oartain 
degree: among the Homans all the citiaens 
were ^atinctly divided into classes according 
to thoir property; but in the modem constitu- 
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tioti of society, classes are distinguished from 
each other on general, moral, or civil grounds ; 
there arc reputable or disreputable classes : the 
labouring doss, the class of met chants, lue- 
ch iiucs, Ac. ; order has u more particular sigiii 
fication ; it is founded upon some positive civil 
jirivilege or distinction ; the general orders are 
divided into higher, lo^cr, or middle, axislug 
from the unequal dlsyriuution of wealth and 
jKjwer ; the pirticular orders are those of the 
nobility, of the clergy, of freemasonry, and 
the like : rank distiuguishes one individual 
from another; it is peculiarly applied to the 
nobility and the gentry : although every man 
in the community holds a certain rank in rela- 
lion to those who are above or below him: 
di’ijree like rank is applicable to the individual, 
but only in particul.ir cases ; literary and 
scientific degrees are conferred upon superior 
mciit in different departments of science . 
iliero are likewise degrees in the same rank, 
v.’heiice we speak of men of high and low de¬ 
gree During the French revolution tbe most 
Worthless from all orders, obtained the 

suj)remacy only to destroy all ra)xk and degree, 
and sacrifice such as lossossed any wealth, 
power, rank, or degree. 

W« are by our oecupationa. edueation, and habits of 
lite, divideif almost iito dUtereut Hvweies Kaoh of these 
(‘I'ttans of the human race h.is deal res, fears, and etiiiver't.i 
tioii, vexatious aud niernment. ixjouhar to itself — JoilN- 
boN. 

Learn in tr and knowledge are iierfeclloiiH in ns not aa we 
are men, hiit as we are reasoiialde ciealxires, lu aliteh 
orJcr d bciutfs the female world Is u^iou the same level 
vv itii iho liule —ADDISON. 

Yo'ing women of humble rank, and sin.ill jiretciiHioiin, 
sli- ild no 11.11 tumUily cautious how a vain Mudntiou of 
i t notfoed by then suih-TIois beti i>s them into aii 
.a’.iii|it at displaying tlunr uii]>rottieted persous ou a 
b..ii;e —(.’tMHbl.LA.ND. 

Till'll le.irii. ye f.ur ! to iioften splendor’s ray, 

KUiLire the swam, the youth of low decree 

SJIENSTONE. 


To Class, Arran^^e, Range. 

To Class, from tbo noun e'ass, signifies to 
In it in a class. 

Avrang’s and Range aro both derived 
fioni mnfi and loic, signifying to pluco in a 
Cl rt.ain ord'-r 

The general qualities .and aitnbntc.s of 
things aro hi be considei ed in cl<t.'<sing; their 
fitiiC'Slo stand by e.ieh other must be eim- 
sidcred in arranginrf: their capacity for fonii- 
ing a line is the only thing to be attended to 
in ranging. 

Classijiratinn serves tlie purjinHos of scioneo ; 
arrangement iho'-o of deeoi atioii nnd ornament; 
ranging those of geiienl conveimucc: tocii 
are classed ioto difioicnt bodies according to 
some certain staiiiiard of property, power, 
ciiucation, occupation, &c. ; furniture is ar¬ 
ranged in a room, according ns it answers 
either in colour, shade, eonvenienco of situa¬ 
tion, (fee., ; men are ranged in order whenever 
they make a piocession ; classification is con¬ 
cerned with mental objocts ; an angenmit with 
either xihysical or mental objects ; rangxng al¬ 
together witli physical objects : knowledge, 
exi>eriencc, and judgement, aro requisite in 
classing: taste and practice arc indispensable 
in arranging; care only is wanted in ranging. 


When applied to Intellectual objects, arrange¬ 
ment is the ordinary oixjratiou of tbe mind, 
requiring only methodical habits: classyica- 
tion U a branch of philosophy which is not 
attainable by art only; it lequircs a nuud 
pecubarly methodical by nature, that is capi- 
ble of distingiushing things by their generic 
and specific differences ; notscpaiating (bings 
that are alike; nor blending things tliat are 
different: books are classed in a catalogue 
according to their contents ; they are arranged 
in a 8li«-p accoiding to their size or pneo ; they 
are ranged in a counter foi eonvenienco : ideas 
are classed by the logician into simplo and 
complex, abstract and concrete: tney are 
unanged by the iiowcr of rctlei tion in the 
mind of the thinker; words arc classed by the 
grammaiiau into different purts of speech ; 
thoy are suihibly ananged by the writer in 
different paits of a sentence , a man of busi¬ 
ness arianges bis aiFuirs so ns to suit tiie time 
and season fur every thing : a shopkeeper 
arranges his goods so as to liave a place tor 
every thing, and to know its place ; ho ranges 
those things before him, of which he wishes 
to cunimaud a view; a geneial arranges brs 
men foi tbe battle ; a drill serjeant ranges his 
men when ho makes them exercise. 

Wc .ireall r.inkfil and classed by him nlio nocth into 
every liu.itt —DLAIU 

III viiin you attempt to rogubdo our expeiico, if into 
jour iiiuiwuiPiiti', or your bociety. dinouiir has crept. 
Vmt loive adimtted a priiii-iple of contusion which will 
• lefe.at all your phitis, .ami puiplcx and cuUiiale what you 
8.>uKht to arrange —JU AIR 

A nohio writer should he born with tins faculty (a 
«>troiiii; uiuigimitiuii) so .vs to he well able to rrocive lively 
tdc.w from outvvanl vihjects to relAiii them loiijf, .uid to 
rautje them togethv'r in siii'ii flitures ami representationa 
as aro most likely to hit the fancy of the rcailci.— 
ADDISON. 

Clean, Cleanly, Pure. 

Clean and Cleanly, is in Saxon clamie. 

Pure, in Froncli jnir, Latin purus. 

Clean expresses a freedom from dirt or soil; 
cleanhf the disposition or habit of being clrm. 

A perKon who keeps himself eleon i»<hanly ; 
a cltanly servant tako.s Cvro to keep other 
IhinttK cUon 

Clean is tinploycd in tlio pro])er sense only ; 
pare mo.st.y in the mor 1 .sense; the liands 
bhould be cfmn, the heart should be pure it 
l.s the fii'st icquihite of good writing th.it it 
bhould be clean; it is of the first importanco 
for tlie morals of youth to be kept pore. 

Avfe itself is not niiammhlo while it 18 lueservcd clean 
and unaulliud,—Sl'EClATuK 

In tlic awt, wliere the warmth of ibc climate makes 
rlranhvfts more imuit'diiktely iiecoeRarv thim in c.» ih r 
coiintrios. It 18 m.ide one imrt of their religion I he 
Jewish law, nnd tlie M.ahometaii, whicii in uoinc IhiiigK 
copu's after it. is filled with Iwthing, p'uinvauons. ami 
Ollier rites of the like niituie Though there i» the alK>ve 
ii.iiiieil lonviMiieiit reason t* be assigned for thei^ curo- 
iiioitii n. the chief iiiteiiUou was to typify inwaid pwitg 
of hcvft.—SI'KI ATOK 

Cleanly, v. Clean. 

Clear, V. Apparent, 

Clear, Lucid, Bright, Vivid. 
Clear, v. To absolve. 

Imoid, in Latin lucidus, tiwii tuceo to shino^ 
and lux light, 8igulfi«s having lignt. 
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Briffht, V. Brightnm. 

Vivid, Latin vindus from vivo to live, 
signities being in a state of life. 

These epithets maik a gradation in their 
861180 : the idea of light is cemuiou to theui, 
but clear expres-ses loss than lucid, lucid than 
bright, and bright less than vivxd: a mere free¬ 
dom from stain or dullness constitutes the 
clearness : the return of light, and consequent 
removal of darkness, constitutes lucidity; 
brightness supposes a certain stren^h of light; 
vividness a ircshncss coinbmea with the 
strength, and even a degree of brilliancy: a 
sky i8 clear that is divested of clouds ; the 
atmosphere is lucid in the day, but not in the 
night; the sun shine.s bright when it is unob¬ 
structed by any tiling in the atmosphere ; 
lightning sometimes presents a vind redness, 
and sometimes a vivid iialencsa: the light of 
the stars may be clear, and sometimes bru;ht, 
but never vivid ; the light of the sun is rather 
blight, than clear or vivid ; the light of the 
iiiooa is either clear, bright, or vivid. 

These epitliets may with equal propriety be 
applied to colour, as well as to light . a clear 
Colour is uniuixod with any other , a bright 
col<jur has something striking and strong in 
it; a vivid colour something lively and frcsli 
in it. 

Some duxise tlie clenreU light, 

And bolvlly challeugo ihe moat idorciiiK «we 

ilObCOMMOX. 

Not Is tho stream 
Of jHirost ('rystal. nor thr lucid air 
Tliiiugh line irnnspiirent vacancy it seems, 

VoiJ lit their uiisooii people.—T homson. 

This pi vco, tin* brifjktett iiianeion of the sky. 

I'll call the pahice of the Doity —Di.v ni.N 

From the moist meadow to the withet’d hill, 

Led liy the hree/e, the vioid verdure niiis, 

AiiU saeiis, and deepens to the cherish'd eye. 

THOMSON. 

In their moral application they preserve a 
similar distinction : a conscience is .said to he 
clear when it i.s fiee from every stain or spot; 
a deranged undor»*tandiug may have lucid in¬ 
to. vals ; a bright intellect throws light on oveiy 
thing around it; a viiKd imasdnation glows 
with every image that nature presents. 

I look upon a sound imaijin.ation as the jp-eatest hhas- 
ing of life, next to a clcur judgment, and a good coii- 
eejcnce —AUUiSO.S. 


I l>ftUeve were RouHseau alive, and In ouo of his lurid 
Intervale, he would 1« ehockod ut the practical frenzy of 
kin tcholars.—BumcK. 

But In alKxIy which doth freely yield 
Hie parte to reaeou’e rule uiicdieut, 

yngin queen most briaht. 

Doth flourlih in all beauty oxcellcnt.—bPENSEU. 

T^ere let the cIosbIc pair? thy fancy lead 
1 hrough imral eccnee, eucli a« the Mantu.au sworn 
Faint* in the matchless harmony of eotiir, 

Or catch thyself the landscape, glided swift 
Athwart imagination's nvid eye.—TIIO-MSON. 


Clear, v. Fair, 

To Clear, v. To absolve. 


Clearly, Distinctly. 

That Is seen Clearly of which one has 
a geneiul view; that Is seen Distinctly 
which is seen so as to distinguish the several 


_ CLEARNESS. _ 

We see the moon clearly whenovor It shines; 
but we cannot see the spots in the moon dis- 
tinctly without the help of glasses. 

What wo see distinctly must be seen clearly, 
but a thing may be seou clearly without being 
seen distiucily. 

A want ot light, or the intervention of other 
objects, prevents us from boeiiig clearly ; di.-*- 
tance, or a defect in the sight, prevents us 
from seeing distiyictly. 

* Old men often seo clearly hut not dis^ 
tinctly. they pcxccive large or luminous oi>- 
jects at a distam e, but they cannot distinguL-^h 
such small obj«3Cts as the chaiacttrs of a book 
without the help of convex glasses; sbon- 
sightod person^, on the contrary, tee iv.ar 
obj. cts distinctly, but they have no dear 
vibioo of distant ones, unless they are viewed 
through concave glasses. 

Tlio cuHtoin of arvuinff on any side, even against our 
persuiiitiuu, dims the Uuderktandiug, and makes il l.y 
dcKrccs !..«« tiie t.uiilty nf discerning clearly between 
truin and falsehood —LocKE. 

Whether wo arc able to compiehend all the opcrvtiorn 
of tiallire. Mild the iii.aniiers ot tliem. it matters not t* 
inquire, but this is certain tli.it we can comprehend lu 
more of them than we can distinctly conceive.—LocKE. 


Clearness, Perspicuity. 

Clearness, from clear [v. Clear, lucid), is 
liete used figuiatively, to mark the degree ot 
light by which one sees things distinctly. 

Perspicuity, in tVench perspieuxU, Latin 
perspicuitus from pei’spicuiu and perspicio lo 
look through, signifies the quality ot being 
able to be seen through. 

These epithets denote qualities equally 
requisite to render a discouise intelligib e, 
but each has its peculiar character, t Clear- 
71 ess re.^jiects our ideas, and springs from the 
distiuctiou of the things themselves that are 
discussed. perspicuity respects the mode of 
exprofe.suig the ideas, and springs from the 
good qualities of style. It requires a clear 
ho id to bo able to sec a subject in all its bear¬ 
ings and rtlatious; to distinguish all thi 
nuetics and shades of difftreuco between 
things tliat bo.ir a strong resemblance, and to 
sopanite it ftom all irrelevant objects that In- 
tciiuiugle thomseives with it, liut whatever 
may be our clearness of conception, it is requi¬ 
site, if V e will communicate our coueeptions 
lo others, that we should observe a punty in 
our mode of diction, that we should bo i>»rtic- 
ular in the choice of our terms, careful iu tho 
di8po».ition of them, and accurate in the con¬ 
struction of our sentences ; that is perspicuity, 
which as it is the first, so, according to Quin¬ 
tilian, It is the most iuiportant iiavt of com- 
IKiHition. 

Clearness of intellect is a natural gift; per- 
sjncuity ia an acquired art; although intimately 
ctuinected with each other, yet it Is possible 
to have clearness without pei'spicuity, and per- 
spicuUy without clearness. Teople of quick 
c.ipaeities will have clear ideas on the subjecis 
that offer thems Ives to their notice, but for 
want of education they may often use im¬ 
proper or ambiguous phrases ; or by errors of 

• Tide Tnwler: •* Clearly, dUtinctly.** 
t Vid* AbU Uinurdj •' Ciartd, FenpiouitA* 
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construction render their phraseology the 
reverse of perspicrwica: on the other hwd it 
is in the power of some to express themselves 
perfpicuouiLy on subjects far above their com> 
prehension, from a certain facility which they 
acquire of catching up suitable modes of ex¬ 
pression. 

The study of the classics and mathematics 
are most fitted for the improvement of clear- 
ri€M; the study of grammar, and the obser¬ 
vance of good models, will serve most effectu¬ 
ally for the acquirement of ptrspicuity. 

Whenever men think clearly end are thoroughly iute- 
reeted, they expreea thomselvea with pcrtp%cutty ana force. 
—KOBKHTSOX. 

No modern orator can dare to enter the list with 
Demosthenes and Tally, We have UisicourBcs, indeci, 
that may be admitted for their penpiouty, purity, nnd 
elogauce; but cau produce none th.-tt abound in a sub¬ 
limity which whirls away the Huditoi like a mighty tor¬ 
rent.—WAllTON'. 

To Cleave, V. To atich. 


Clemency, Lenity, Mercy. 

Clemency, is in Latiu cUmentui, signify¬ 
ing mildness. 

Lenity, in Latin lenitiis, from Uwa soft, or 
lavia smooth, and the Greet Aeios mild. 

Mercy, in hAtinmiaericordia, compounded 
of miaeria and cordu, i.e. aflU.-tion of the heart, 
signifying the pain produced by obsomng the 
paiu of others. 

Clemency and lenity are employed only to¬ 
wards offenders ; mercy towaras all who are in 
trouble, whether from their own fault, or any 
other cause. 

Clemency lies In the dispo.sition ; /enifyand 
mercy in the act; the former as respects supe¬ 
riors in general, the latter in regard to those 
who areinve.sted with civil power : a monarch 
displays his clemency by sliowing mercy: a 
master 8bow.s lenity by not inflicting punish¬ 
ment where it is deserved 

Clemency is arbitrary on the pait of the 
dispenser, flowing from his will independent 
of the object on whom it is bestowed ; lenity 
and mercy are discrotion.iry, they alw.iys have 
regard to the object and the nature of the 
offence, or misfortunes ; lenity therefore often 
serves the purposes of discipline, and mercy 
those of justice by forgiveness, instead of 
punishment; but cfmeney defeats its end by 
ioi bearing to punish where it is needful. 

A mild master who shows clemency to a 
faithless servant by not bringing him to jus¬ 
tice, often throws a worthless wretch upon the 
public to commit more atrocious depredations 
A well-timed lenity sometimes recalls an offen¬ 
der to himself, and brings him back to good 
order. Upon this principle, the English con¬ 
stitution has wisely loft in the hands of the 
monarch the discretionary iwwer of showing 
mercy in all cases that do not demand the 
utmost rigour of the law. 


We wretched Troians, toss’d on ev’ry shore, 

From sea to sea, tny elvmoncy implore ; 

Forbid the fires our shipping to deface, 

Kecolve th' unhappy fugitives to graoe.—DBYDKN. 


The King (Charles II.) with Unity of which the world 
has had perhaps no other example, declined to be the 
judge or avenger of his own or his father’s wroiigi.-- 
JOHNSON 


The gods (if gods to goodness are Inclin’d, 

If acts of nutreg touch their heav'iily mind), 
And more than all the gods, your geu’rous heart, 
Conscious of worthy aeqiute its own desert 

DRYDEN. 


Clorgyman, Parson, Priest, Minis¬ 
ter. 

Cler^man, altered from cleric, clericus, 
signified nny one holding a regular office, and 
by distinction one who held the holy office. 

Parson, is either changed from person, 
that is, by distinction tlie person who spiritu¬ 
ally presides over a parish, or contracted from 
parochianu.a. 

Priest, in German, <fec. prieaier, comes 
from the Greek npear^urepoc, signifying an 
elder who hold.s the saeordotal office. 

Minister, in Latin minister a servant, 
from minor loss or ufferior, signifies literally 
one who pci forms a subordinate office, and 
has been extended in its meaning, to signify 
generally one who officiates or performs an 
office. 

The word clergyman applies to such as aro 
regulaily bred according to the forms of the 
national religion, and applies to none else. In 
this sense we speak of the English, the French, 
and Scotch clergy without distinction. A 
parson is a spocics of clei’gyman, who ranks 
the highest in the tlircu orders of inferior 
clergy; that is parson, vicai-, and curate; the 
parson, being a technical term for the rector, 
or ho who holds the living : in its technical 
sense it has now acquired a definite use ; but 
in general conversation it is become almost a 
nickname. I'he word clergyman is always 
substituted for parson in jioUte society. When 
priest respects the Christian religion it is a 
species of clergyman, that is, one who is or¬ 
dained to officiaro at the altar in distinction 
from the do.icon, who is only an assistant to 
the 2^ciest. But the terra pnesl has likewihe 
an extended meaning in reference to such as 
hold tho sacerdotal char.icter in any form of 
religion, as theprteafs of the Jews, or those of 
Greeks, lionians, Indians, and tho like. A 
minister isonc who actually or habitually offi¬ 
ciates, Clergymen are therefore not always 
strictly winisfers ; nor are all ministers clergy¬ 
men. If a clergyman delegates hia functions 
altogothor he is not a minister; nor is he who 
presides over a dissenting congregation a 
clergyman. In tbo former ca.'se, however, it 
would bo invidious to deprive the clergyman 
of the name of minister of tbe gospel, but in 
too litter case it is a misuse of the term 
clergyman to apply it to any minister who does 
not officiate according to tho form of an estab¬ 
lished religion. 

By A cltriryman I iiieiui oiie in huly orders —STF.ELK. 

To the time of Edward III. It is probable that tbo 
French and English languagea aubanttea together ibrongh- 
out the kingdom; the liigher orders, both of the clergy 
and laity, apeaklng almoat universally French , the Uwor 
retauiuig th© uae of their native tongue.—TYHWHrrr. 

Call .1 man a pristt, or parsem, and you sot him in 
some men s esteem ten degrees below his own sorvant.— 
SOUTH. 

With leave and honor enter our abodes, 

Ye sacred mtnitUrs uf men and gods.—FOPX. 
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Clever, Skilful, Expert, Dexterous, 
Adroit. 

Clever, in French Ugire, Latin Uvit light. 

siguihus full of skill / and skill 
prubiibly comes from the Latin scio to know. 

Expert, in French experts, Latin experts, 
participle of expet'ior to search or try, signifies 
searched and tried. 

Dexterous, in Latin dexter, in Greek 
icfiTcpos, comparative of clover, and 

bc^io. the right hand, because that is the most 
titled for action, signifies the quality of doing 
rightly, as with the right haua. 

Adroit, in French atZroi^, Latin adreciv^ or 
rectus right or straight. 

Ctever and skilful are qualities of the mind; 
ex/jert, dexterous, and adroit, refer to modes of 
physical action. Cleverness regards in geueral 
ihc readiness to comprehend ; skill tlio matu- 
1 ity of tiie iudgomenc ; expertness a facility in 
tho uso of \ii\i\gs, dexterity a mechanical 
ility in the perlormauco of any work ; 
uoroUness ihobiiiuble movements of tho body. 
A pel son IS clever at drawing who shows a 
ta'.ie for it, and executes it well without much 
insttucliou: he is skilj'uL in drawing if ho 
uiideratandsit both m theory and practice ; he 
is expert in tho use of the bow if ho can use it 
with expedition and effect; ho la dexterous at 
any game when be goes through the manoni- 
vrea wiih celerity and an unernng hand ; he is 
adroit If by a q^uick, sudden, and well-direcied 
movement of nia body, ho ofiects the object 
he has in vie w. 

Cleverness is mental power employed in the 
ordinary concerns of life : a peisoii is clever in 
business. Skill is both a mental and corjiorcal 
power, exerted in mcchauical operations and 
practical sciences : a physician, a lawyer, and 
an artist, is skilful; one may liave a in 
divination, or a skill in painting. Expei tness 
and dexterity require moi'o corporeal than 
mental power exerted in minor arts and 
amussinunts : one is expert at throwing the 
quoit; dexterous in the management of horses. 
Adroitness is altogether a corporeal t;,lcut, em¬ 
ployed only as occasion may require : v.iie w 
adroit at eluding the blows aimed by an adver¬ 
sary. 

Cleverness is rather a natutal gift; skill is 
cleverness improved by practice and extended 
knowledge ; expertntss is tlio effect of long 
pnctice; dexterity from habit combined 
^vit]) agility ; adroitness is a species of dexterity 
arising from a iiatmal agility. 

My friend bade mo welcome, but struck mo quite dumb. 
Wilh tidint(s that Johnson and liurko would ii(»t come: 
"And 1 knew it," he cried ; " botli eternally fail, 

1 he one at the House and tho other with llirale 
But no matter; I’ll w.irrunt we’ll make up the uartr. 

With two full as clever aud tea tuues as hearty. 

Goldsmith. 

more graceful than to see tho play 
■Uiid still for a few moments, and the audience kept iii 
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He applied himielf next to 
he likewise laid open with great dexMritg.-^JiUiAaCV, 


To Climb, V. To arise. 
To Clingr, V. To stick. 


Cloak, Mask, Blind, Veil. 

These are figurative terms, expressive of 
different modes of intentionally keeping somr- 
thing from the view of others. They aie 
borrowed from those familiar objects which 
serve similar purposes in common Ufe. Cloalc 
and Mask express figuratively and properly 
more than Blind or Veil. The two former 
keep the whole object out of sight; the two 
latter only partially intercept the view. In 
this figurative sense they are all employed for 
a bad purpose. 

The cloak, the mask, and the blind, serve to 
deceive others ; the veil serves to deceive one s 
self. 

The whole or any part of a character may be 
concealed by a blind; a part, though not the 
whole, may be concealed by a mask. A blind 
is not only employed to conceal tho character 
but the conduct or proceedings. We carry a 
cloetk and a mask about with us; but a blind 
IS hoiuetJuing external. 

The cloak, as the external garment, is the 
most convenient of all coverings for entirely 
keeping concealed what we do not wisli to bo 
scon ; a good outward deportment serves as a 
cloak to conceal a bad character. A mask only 
hides tho face ; a mask therefore serves to con¬ 
ceal only as much as words and looks can 
effect. A blind is intended to shut out the 
light and prevent observation; whatever, 
therefore, conceals the real truth, and pre¬ 
vents suspicion by a false exterior, is a blind. 
A veil prevents a person from seeing as well as 
being seen ; whatever, therefore, obscures the 
mental sight acts as a veil to the mind's eye. 

Religion is unfortunately tho object which 
may serve to cloak the worst of pui'pnscs and 
the worst of characters : its imporiaiico in the 
eyes of all men, makes it tho most effectual 
pas'^jwrt to tlieir countenance and sanction ; 
and its external observances rendei’ it the 
uuKst convenient mode of presenting a false 
profession to the eyes of the world ; those, 
tberofore, who sot an unduo value on the 
ceremonial part of religion, do but encourage 
thi> luo.st heinous of all sins, by suffering 
ibcmsclves to be imposed upon by a cloak of 
reliKious hypocrisy. False friends always 
wear a mask, they cover a maliguau' hear* 
under the smiles and endearments of friend¬ 
ship. Illicit tiaders mostly make uso of son.o 
btiml to facilitate the carrying on their ne¬ 
farious practices. Among tho various arts 
resorted to In tho meiropolis by the needy 
aud profligate, none is so bad as that which 
18 made to be a blind tor the practice of de¬ 
bauchery. Pi'ejudice and passion are the 
I'rciiiiary veils 'which obscure the judgment 
aud prevent it from distinguishing the tiuth. 


O er barand shelf the watery path they sound, 
With dext'rom arm. sagacious of the ground. 
Fwirless they combat every hostile wind. 
Wheeling in many tracks with course inclin’d 
Jixpert to moor, where terrors line the road. ’ 
F.U.CO^ 


wncu this wverity of manners is hypocritical, and 
MBumed a« a ^a* to secret mdulgenceritu one of the 
Worst prostitutions of religion.—.BLAIB, 

Thou no ruffian, who beneath the maek 
Of social oommeroe. oom’st to rob their wealth. 


THOMoON. 
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ThoM who Are lx>uiitiful to crimes will be rigid to 
merit, and penurious to service Their penurv is even 
held out as a blind aud cover to their prodigsUty.— 
BU RKE. 

As soon as that mysterious veil which covers futurity 
was htted up. all the gaiety of life would disappear; its 
iattcring ho])e8, its pleasing illusions would vanish, and 
uothuig out vanity and sadness remain.—BLAIR. 


To Clog, Load, Encumber. 

Clo^ ifl probably changed from clot or clod, 
signifying to put a heavy lump in the way. 

Load, from to load, in Saxon laden, Dutch, 
Ac. laden, signlfic.s to burden with a load. 

Encumber, compounded of en or in and 
cumber, in German kuinmer sorrow, signifies 
to burden with trouble. 

Clog is figuratively employed for whatever 
impedes the motion or action of a thing, drawn 
from the familiar object which is used to im¬ 
pede the motion of animals : load is used for 
w’hitevor occasions an exces.s of weight, or 
materials. A wheel is clogged, or a machine is 
cloggM: a fire maybe loaded with coals, or a 
picture with colouring. The stomach and 
memory may be either clogged or loaded in 
the former case by the introduction of im¬ 
proper food; and in the socoud <aso by the 
introduction of an improper quantity. A 
memory that is clogged becomes confused, and 
conlouudsone thing with another; that which 
is loaded lo.scs the improssioti of one object by 
the introduction of another 

Clog ami encumber have the common signifi¬ 
cation of interrupting or troubling by means 
of something irrelevant. Whatever is dogged 
has scarcely tlie liberty of moving at all; 
whatever is encumberfd moves and acts, but 
with difficulty. When the roots of plints are 
clogged with mould, or any improper sob.stance, 
their growth is almost stopped , w’eeds and 
noxious plants are eni'undn'ancen m the ground 
where flowers should grow : tho commands or 
pr diibiti'iiis of p.irnits sometimes very fortu¬ 
nately clog tho.so whose saiiguino tempers 
would lead them into imprudence; no one 
can expect to proceed with case to Vduj.-.elf in 
any traiLMaction, who i.s encumbered with a 
variety of concerns at tho same time. 

W’lwit'v^over Tv.as <ibscrvo<l by tho Anneiit philosopliers, 
either irregular or defective in tho workings ol the iiund, 
was all charged upon the Ixidy ms Us gre.T,t flog —Sou in, 

Butler gives Hmlihras tlmt pedantic ostentation of 
k 'owledgu, winch has no relation to chivalry, and loads 
liiui with martial eneumbrances lhat cuu addiiuthnigto 
hia civil dignity -JOHNSON. 

This minority is great and formidable. I do not know 

bother, if 1 aimed at tho total ovei throw of a kingdom. 
I slioiihl wish to be encumbered with a large body of 
l»ni tizaUB.—BURKE. 


Cloister, Convent, Monastery. 

Cloister, in French * cioitre, from the word 
clos clo.se, signifies a certain close place in a 
convent, or an enclosure of bouses for canons, 
or in general a religious house. 

Convent, from the Latin conventus a moot¬ 
ing, and convemo to come together, signifies a 
religious ussembly. 

• Vide Abbd Koab»ud; *' Cloltre, convent, monuUre,’*^ 


Monastery, in French monastirt, signifies 
an habitation for monks, from the Greek inovos 
alone. 

The proper idea of cloister is that of seclusion ; 
tho proper idea t f convent is that of commu¬ 
nity ; the proper idea of a monastery is that of 
solitude One is shut up m a cloister, put into 
a conrenf, and retires to a monastery. 

Whoever wishes to take an absolute leave of 
the world, shuts himself up m a cloister ; who¬ 
ever wishes to attach himself to a community 
that his renounced all commerce with the 
world, goes into a conrenf .• whoever wishes to 
shun ^1 human intercourse retires to a monoj- 
tery. 

In the cloister our liberty is sacrificed : in 
tho cojivent our worldly habits are renounced, 
and thoi-c of a regular religious community 
being adopted, we submit to the yoke of 
established orders: in a monastery we impose 
a sort of voluntary exile upon ourselves ; we 
live with tho view of living only to God. 

In the ancient and true monasteries, the 
members divided their time between con- 
tern pl.at ion and labour; but as population in¬ 
creased, and towns multiplied, monastenes 
were, properly speaking, succeeded by con¬ 
vents. 

In ordinary discourse, cloister is employed in 
an absolute and indefinite manner • we .speak 
of the cloister to design.ite a monastic state ; as 
entering a cloister: burying one's self in a 
cloister; penances and mortifications are prac¬ 
tised in a cloister 

It is not the same thing when wo speak of 
tho cloister of tho Benedictines and of their 
monastery ; or the cloister of tho Capuchins and 
their convent. 

Boine solitary cloUter will T choose, 

Aiul there witli holy virgias live immur’d—DRYDEN. 

Nor were the new abbots less industrious to stock tbeix 
convents with foreigiiors,—TYRWHITT. 

Besides independent foundations, which were opened 
for tho reception of foreign monks in preference to tho 
natives, n consuler.ahle numl>er of religious houses were 
built aud endowed as eclls to difTerent monasteries abroaA 
— LI.ST OF ENGH.su MONASTKRIKS. 

Close, Compact. 

Close, is from the French clos, and Latin 
clausus, the participle of claudo to shut. 

Compact, in Latin compactus, participle of 
compingo to fix or join m, signifies jointed 
close together. 

Proximity is expressed by botli these terms ; 
the former in a gcncr.il nnd the latter in a 
restricted sen.'ie. Two bodies may be close to 
each other, but a body is compact with regard 
to itself. 

Contact is not essential to c^'nfititute close¬ 
ness; but a perfect adhesion of all the parts </ 
a body is essential to produce compactness. 
Lines are dose to each other that are separated 
but by a small spaee ; things sro rolled to¬ 
gether in a compact form that are brought 
within tho sraalloat possible space. 

To right And left the mArtiAl wings display 

1 heir shining arms, and stand in close array; 

Though weak their spear*, though dwarfleh be their 
height 

Cbmpaof they move, the bulwark of the fight 

8ZB WM. Josas. 
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Close, Near, Nigh. 

Close V. Close, compact. 

Near and Niffh, is in Saxon rwar, ruah, 

than near: houses 
stand Wose- to oaoh other which are almost 
iMined ; men stand close when they touch each 
other: object*? are near which are within sight, 
nersoiis are near each oth^-r when they can 
I'onverse together. Near and myh, which are 
but variations of each other, in etymology, 
mit of little or no difference in their use ; the 
former however is the most gencial. People 
live near each other who are in the same 
Ptreet; they live close to each other when their 
homes are adjoining. • ..v. 

Close is annexed as an adjective ; nmr is em¬ 
ployed only as an adverb or preposition. We 
speak of close ranks or close lii.os ; but not nmr 
ranks or near lines. 

Th’ unwearied watch their hateiiliig leaders keep. 

And couchlinf chse, repel luvadiug sleep.—rOCR. 

O friend I UlyMes* flhouta invailo my ear; 

DiBtresa’d ho ooeiiui. and no assistance near.—l OPE. 

From the red field their scatter’d bodies be.ar, 

And nigh the fleet a funeral structure rear —POPK. 


To Close, Shut. 

Close, V. Close, compact. 

Shut, is in Saxon scuttan, Dutch schutten, 
Hebrew satem. 

Closing is to shutting, frequently as the 
means to the end. 

To close signiflf s simply to put together ; to 
shut signifies to put together so close that no 
opening is left. The eyes arc shut by closing 
the eyelids ; the mouth is shut by dosing the 
lijis. The idea of bringiiig near or joining is 
prominent in the siguilficatiun of close : that of 
nusteiiing or preveuring admittance in the word 
shut. By the figure of metonymy, close may 
be often subi-tituted for shut; as we may si)cak 
of closing the eyes or the mouth ; closing a book 
or H door in the sense of shutting ; but they 
are, notwithstanding, very di.stinet. 

Many things aro clmed which are not. to be 
shut, and are shut which cannot bo closed. No¬ 
thing can be closed but what consists of more 
thin one part; nothing can be shut but what 
has or is supposed to h.ave, a cavity. A 
w'ound is closed, but cannot be shut : a window 
or a box is shut, but not closed. 

When both are applied to hollow bodies, close 
implies a stopping up of the whole, shut an 
t ccational stoppage at tlie entrance. What is 
closed remains closed; what is shut may be 
<<poned. A hole in a road, or a passage through 
any place, is closed; a gate, a window, or a 
door, is shut. 


Soon shall the dlro Seraglio’s horrid gates 
Close like the etonuil bars of death ui>on thee. 

Johnson. 


Behold, fond man 1 

See here thy pictur’d life. pass souio few years 
Thy flowering spring, thy smumer’s ardeut strength. 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, . 

And pale, coucUidiug winter comes at laek 
And shtUe tbs aoene.r-TUOMSOM. 


To Close, Finish, Conclude. 

Close, V. To close, shut. 

Finish, in French. Jinir, Latin Jlnio, oomdi 
from jinis an end. 

Conclude, in Latin concludo, fa com¬ 
pounded of con and dudo or claudo to shut, 
signifying to shut up or together. .... 

To close is to bring to an end : to Jlmsh is M 
make an end : wo close a thing by ceasing to 
have any thing more to do with it; we 
it by really having no more to do to it. Wo 
close an account with a person with whorn wo 
mean to have no farther transactions; vte finish 
the busines-s which we have begun. 

It is sometimes necessary to c/o«€ without 
finishing, but wc emnot finish without closing. 
The want of time will compel a person to close 
his letter before he has finished saying all ho 
wishes. It is a laudable desire in every one to 
wish to close bis career in life honourably, and 
to finish whatever he undertakes to the satia- 
faction of himself and others. . i. j 4. 

To conclude is a species of finishing, that is tr 
say finishing in a certain manner; we alway* 
finish wlien we conclude, but we do not always 
conclude when we finish. A history is closed nt 
a certain reign ; it in finished when br"Ught to 
the period proposed : it is concluded with a re- 
capitul.ition of the leading tveu’s. 

Close and finish arc employed generally, and 
in the ordinary tran.sacnons of hfo ; the former 
in speaking of timeri, seasons, periods, &c., the 
latter with regard to occupations and pursuits; 
conclusion is usi d particularly on moral and 
intellectual operations. A reign, an entertain¬ 
ment, an ago, a year, may have its close : a 
drawing, an exercise, a piece of work, may be 
finished , a discourso, a srory. an affair, a ne- 
gotiation, may be concluded. The close of 
Alfred’s reign wa.s more peaceful than thecom- 
mencemont: those who are c ireful as to what 
they begin will be careful to finish what they 
have begun : some preachers seldom awaken 
attention in tlreir hearers until they come to 


DeBlmction hangs on every word we sx)eak. 

Oil every thought, till the concluding stroke 
Peteriiiinee all, ami closet our design.—ADOISON, 

The great work of which Jiistinivi has the crrdit, 
although It coinpreheiids the whole system of lunepni- 
deuce, was finitheU we aie told lu Uiree yeoi's.—dlk WM. 
JONES. 


To Close, V. To eiul. 
Clown, V. Countryman. 
To Cloy, V. To satisfy. 
Clumsy, V. Awkicard, 


Coadjutor, Assistant. 

Coadjutor, compounded of co or coti and 
adjutor a helper, signifies a fellow labourer. 

Assistant signifies properly one that assists 
or takes a part. 

A coadjutor is more noble than an assistant : 
the latter is mostly in a subordlnato sta¬ 
tion, but the former is an equal; the lat^ 
performs menial offices in the minor concerns 
of life, and a subordinate part at all ; 
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tbe former labours conjointly in soma concern 
of common inten st and great importance. An 
oiaislant is engaged for a compensation; a co- 
adjut(yr is a voluntary fellow-labourer. In 
every public concern where the purposes of 
chanty or religion are to be promoted, coadju¬ 
tors often effect more than the original pro¬ 
moters : in the medical and scholastic profes¬ 
sions assistants are indispensable to relieve the 
pressure of business. Coadjutors ought to bo 
zealous and iinanim«)U8 ; assistants ought to bo 
assiduous and faithful. 

Adviccm from Vienna import that the Archbishop of 
8altzbar(r is (iea/i, who ia succeeded by Count llarrach, 
fornierh Bisliopof Vienna; and for tliese throe last years 
coadjutor u tlie said Archbiahop — STEKLE. 

As for you, coiitlemon and ladies, my attitiantt and 

K rand juries, I liave made choice of y..u on iiiy riKht 
and, because I know you to be \ery je.d'ms of your 
honour, and you on my loft, Ixvause I knoxv you are 
very much concerned for the repulaLiou of others — 
ADDISOaN. 

To Coalesces r. To add. 


Coarse, Rough., Rude, 

Coarse, probably from the G<'>thic kaurids 
heavy, answering to our word gross, and the 
Latin gravis. 

Rough, in Saxon hruh, Gorman, rank, roh^ 
&c. 

Rude, in lAtin rudis, changed from raudis, 
comes froinpo/Sfi. s, atwig, signifying uripceled. 

Thi se ei'ithots are equally applied to what 
Is not polished by art. In tho pmper seiiRo 
coarse refers to the composition and materials 
of bodie.s, as coarse bread, coarse meat, coarse 
clo^h ; rough respects tho surface of bodies, as 
V'vtgk wood and rough skin; rude respects th»» 
make or f.i.sbion of Lhiiig's, as a rude bark, a 
rude utensil. 

Coarse is opposed to fine, rough to smooth, 
rude to polished. 

In tho figurative application they .aredistin¬ 
guished iu a similar manner ; coarse l.angu.igo 
13 used by persons of naturally coarse fooling ; 
rough language by those whose tempers ate 
either naturally or occasionally rough: rude 
language by those who are ignorant of any 
better. 

The flneneM and delicacy of perception which the 
man of taste acqi ire*, ni.ay ho more lialde to iriitalion 
than the coarser feelings of uumU less cultivated.— 
t'KAIU. 

This is *ome fellow, 

Wlio, havliuc been pr.-visM for bluiitnoss, doth aflPsefc 
A saucy roughness —SllAKsi’EARK. 

1* it in destroyinpr and pulling down that nklll is dis¬ 
played ? the shallowest understanduig, the rwiest hand, 
IB more than eqvial to th.it task.—BUKKE. 

Coarse, v. Cross. 

To Coax, Wheedle, Cajole, Fawn. 

Co IX, probably comes from coke a simple¬ 
ton, signifying ti treat as a simpleton. 

Wheedle, is a frequentative of wheel, siv- 
nifying to come round a person with smooth 
art 

Cajole is in French cojnler. 


To Fawn, from tho noun/aim, signifies t« 
act or move like 9, fawn. 

Tho idea of using mean arts to turn people 
to one’s selfish purposes is common to all these 
terms; coax has something childish in it; 
wheedle and cajole that which is knavish; fawn 
tha*^ which is servile. 

Tho act of coaxing consists of urgent entreaty 
and whining supplication ; the act of wheedling 
consists of smooth and winning entreaty; ca- 
consists mostly of trickery and strata¬ 
gem, oisguisod under a soft address and in¬ 
sinuating manners ; the act oi fawning consists 
of supplicant grimace and antics, such as cha¬ 
racterise the little animal from which it deriv cs 
its name : children coax their parents in or,lor 
to obtain their wishes : the greedy and covot- 
OU.3 wheedle those of an ea.sy temper; kn.aves 
cajole the simple and unsuspecting; parasites 
upon those who have the jinwer to c<'n- 
tributc to their gratific.itir ns : coaxing is mostly 
resorted to by inferiors towards those on whom 
they are dcix;n<1ent; wheedling and cajoling are 
low practices emfined to the baser sort of men 
with each other ; fawning, though not Itsa 
moan and dif^giacefui than the aliove-tm*ii- 
tio«ed vices, is commonly pr.ictised only iu tho 
higher walks, where men of base character, 
though not mean education, come in coiinexiou 
with tho great. 

The nurse bail cbaiieeu licr note, *hc wa« iiuy7liiig !ni<l 
coaxing the clulil ; ‘‘^that's a guyd dear," sajb she— 
L'ESlUANOK. 

Regulus gave bis son bis freedom in order to entitle 
him U» tbe estate left him by his mother, ajid when be got 
into possession of It eniiaavoiired (as the rhararter of the 
in.m matte it geiieially believed) to wheedic him out of 
It l)v the most indecent complaisance. — MEl.MOTH’8 
LhTTEllS OE i'LINV 

I mustgr.aiit it a just judgment upon poet*, that tliey 
whoso chief |>tot.oni'o is wit, Bhuuhl tre.ited as they 
tliemsolves treat fools, that is, Im) with piaises.— 

1*01* K. 

Unhappy he 

Who scornful of the flatterers faicning art. 

Dreads even to pour his gratitude of he.art 

AUMSTRO.N'O. 


To Coerce, Restrain. 

Coerce, in Latin coercco, that is con and 
arcco, «igiiifits to drive into conformity. 

Restrain is a varl.ation of restrict (v. To- 
bind]. 

Coercion is a spocloa of restraint : wo alw.ays 
)>drain or intend to re,sirain when vre coerce; 
but wo do not iilw tys corree when we re.'^tram : 
coercion alwaj's coroiirehends the idea <»f f'^Tce, 
restrain that <if simply keeping under or back ; 
coercion is alwii.> s »n external application ; 
restraint either external or internal : a pers m 
ia coerced by others only ; ho may bo restrained 
by himself as well os others. 

Coercion acts by a direct application, it op- 
1 OSO.S force to resistance ; restraint acts indi¬ 
rectly to tho prevention of an act; the law 
restrains all men in their actions more or less ; 
it coerces those who attempt to violate it; 
unruly will is coerced: the improper wilT^s 
restrained: coerdem is exercised; restraint is 
imposed ; punishment, threads, or any actual 
exercise of authority, coerces: fe^r, shame, or 
a remonstrance from others, restrains: tbe 
innovators of ihe pi ©sent hv-p aie f ir having all 
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eoeraon l.iid aai<ie in the inanngotnent of 
children, in lieu of which a system of reasoning 
is to bo adopted; conld they persuade the 
world to adopt their fanciful scheme, wo m.iy 
next expect to hear that all reitramt ou the 
inclinations ouaht to be laid aside as an in¬ 
fringement of personal liberty. 

without coercive power all government m hut toothless 
»od |irer«ri<>vis and doea uot ao iituoh cuiuuiaiid aa lii(j 
obedience.— SoUTH. 

The enmity of some men against goodness la so violent 
and implacable, that no liinucency, m* cxeellei»m <»f 
goodness, how groat soever, can rctUatn their — 

TlLLOTSU^. 


Coeval, Cotemporary. 

Coeval, from the Latin au’a»ian age, signi¬ 
fies of the same ago. 

Cotemporary, Lorn (empus, signifies at 
the -^arac time. 

An ago i.s a specifically long space of iimo ; 
a time is indofinilo ; houco the application ot 
the terms to thu>gs in tho first case ami to 
pci sons in the second ; tho dispersion ot man¬ 
kind and tho confusion of languages wore 
coeval with the building of the tower of Babel ; 
Addison was coUinporary with SiMft and 
Pope. 

Th« passion of fear seeiiia coeval with our nature 

CUMHl Kl.AND. 

If the elder Oiphoiis was the disciple of Linus, he must 
havo been of too early an in.'-* to liave been eoteuijwrmy 
with Hercules, for Orpiieus is (il.iced eleven ages tictoro 
the siege of Ti’oy.—CbMIibULAM). 


Cogent, Forcible, Strong. 

Coprent from tho T atin ropo to compel ; 
and Forcible, from the verb to foice, have 
equally the seii'^e of acting hy force. 

Strong" is here figuratively employed for 
that s))eeic8 of gtrougth which is connected 
with the mind. 

Cogency applies to reasons individu illy con¬ 
sidered : force, and sirenoth to modes of icason- 
ing nr cxpres.sioti : cogent ro-isons impel to 
decisive conduct, sfronp conviction is pro(lu«'cd 
by forcible reasoning conveyed m ahovg lan¬ 
guage : changes of ny kind arc so sihlo u 
attended with benefit to society, that a legis¬ 
lator will be cautious not to adopt them with¬ 
out the most cogent reasons; the import.uit 
truths of Christianity cannot be prescntcil 
from the pulpit too forcibly to tho minds of 
men. 

Accuracy Jind utrergth arc seddnm associ itcd 
in the s-mi'* mind ; tho^-e who accu.siom 
themselves to strong language are not vory 
scrupulous about tho correctiitss of their 
a*»ertion8, 

ffwn men Intent only upon (rutli. the art of an or.'itor 
Has little poivcr : a credible featlmony. or a cogent .'irpu- 
ment will overcome all the art of modulation and all the 
vloleuoeof contortion.—J ohnson 

Tlie ingenmna author Just uieiitloned, .assurwl me that 
the Turkish s.-itirea of Ruhi B.ig-diuli were very/omWe. 
*-SiR WM June.? 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, ,as Dryden ev- 
^sses It. (lerhape “ too much horse play in his raillery , ” 
but if his jests are coarse his armiujeuts are strong.-' 
JQ8WS0N. 


To Coincide, Concur. 

Coincide, V. To agree, cniiicide. 

Concur, V. To agree, coincide. 

These woids arc luio cuiisidciod only in 
their ap])lic.tiioa to tilings , lu which cahO 
coincide implies simply mct-iing at a point; 
(vwcur running towards a pi ant ; tho former 
scorns to exclude the idc.i > f design, tlio la'ter 
that of ch-nce ; two sales of dilTeiiiit triangles 
coincide whtii tliey aic applied to eicho her 
so as to fall on the .same ijoints , iwupowtrs 
concur wlien they both act so as to producotho 
same result 

A coincidence of circumstances is sometimes 
so .sfriking and singular that it can hardly bo 
attributed to pure accident; a ennrorrrnce of 
circuin.stanccs, whicli .'•ecmoti all to bo fornuMl 
to combine, is sunictimcs notwithstanding 
purely casual, 

A comciclenca of Bciitiiiicut may easily hapiicu without 
any ooiiiiiiuitu.itioii, >-11110 tlicii* an* many nccasmiih la 
\* hall all rcoaouablo iiu'u w ill uuaily Lliiuk alike.—J OliN- 
SON 

Kniiucnco of station, (ire.itiiMs of cffoct, and all the 
foours of fortmio must concur to place excellence ui 
public view -Johnson. 

To Coincide, v. To agree. 

Cold, V. Chill. 

Cold, V. Coal. 


Colleague, Partner. 

Colleas-uo, m French eolU^gue, Latin 
colhga, coniixmiuled of col or con and ligai«<i 
^eot, sigiiitics fcout or . mpioycd upon the f>,.mu 
business. 

Partner, from the word part, .signifies one 
ha^Ing a }>art < r shaiu 

CoUeague hs moio noble tlun partner - men 
in tho highc.'^t otliccH .10 eoHeagm h , tr.uli s- 
rnen, inechanics, and Hubordn ate | cisoiis, 
arc jHiitneii' evciy Roman Consul had a 
cothauve. every woikman has commonly a 

2)0 rtner 

CoUeagve is used onlv with regard to com¬ 
munity of office; partner is most generally 
used wuth reg md t>) eonin.unity of inten st : 
whenever two iiorr ms ar employed to .act 
together on tlie .'■ame tius ne-a they stand in 
the relttioii of roZ/ror/i/rv to c leh (>ther ; wlien- 
ever two jiorsoiis uinto their ind< avourst itlior 
111 tr.ido or in games they are oei juiin.ited 
jiartnera ■ mini.'-tcijnd es, coninus.sionet.s, 
.ind jileniiioti im.iu< s, .ire colleagues banters 
niei chant'.. ehes>-player.s, cal d-playel'S, and 
the like, have paitner.-i. 

But from thi<» day’s deciKinn from tho choioa 
Of his first iollrainte^, hImH siu i I'filiiiif f iiriofi 
Of fcldw.ird Judea*, and uu his fauio proiiuiiMce. 

WEST. 

And lo ! P-vl partner of the fieiieral care, 

We.iry and faint I liruo luy i,u:its af.U.—WAKTON. 

To Collect, r. To asuenibU. 

To Collect, V To gather. 

Collected, 1\ Calm. 

Collection, V. Assembly. 

Colloquy, v. Comeraation. ^ 
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To Color, Dye, Tinge, Stain. 
Color, in Latin coior, probably from colo to 
adorn. 

Dye, in Saxon dtagen, is a variation of 

tinge, 

Ting’S is in Latin tingOt from tho Greek 
Teyyw to sprinkle. 

Stain, like the French desteindre, is but a 
variation of tinge. 

To color is to put color on ; to dye is to dip In 
any color ; to tinge is to touch lightly with a 
color ; to stain is to put on a bad color or in a 
bad manner; we color a drawing, we dye clothes 
of any color^ we tinge a painting with blue by 
way of intermixture, wo stain a painting when 
we put blue instead of red. 

They are taken in a moral acceptation with 
a similar distinction ; we color a description by 
the introduction of strong figures, strong facts, 
and strong expressions ; a person Is repro-^ented 
as dyeing his liands In blood, wlio is so ongagt d 
in the shedding of blood as that he may ciiange 
tho color of hid skin ; a person’s mind is tinged 
with mehmcboly or enthusiasm ; his character 
is staxiud with crimes. 

Th* childish coloring of her cheeks is nowM ungraceful 
us that shape would have beeu wheu her face wore its real 
couutenance.-—STKELK. 

With mutual blood the Ansoiilan soil is dyed, 

Willie ou Its borders each their claim decide. 

DRYDEK. 

Kow deeper blushes ting'd the glowiug skT, 

Aud evcuuig rais'd her silver lamp on high. 

SIR WM. JONBS. 

We had the fortune to see what may he supposed to bo 
the occivsion of that opinion which Lucian relates con¬ 
cerning this river (Adonis), that is, that this stream at 
certain seamniK of the your is of « lilixidy color ; suuietliing 
like this W6 actually saw come to pans, lor the water a.is 
ttained with redness.—MAUMDRELL. 


Color, Hue, Tint. 

Color, V. To color. 

Hue, in Saxon luye, probably connected 
with eye or rieir. 

Tint, from tinge, v. To color. 

Color is hero tho generic term; hue and tint 
are but modes of color; tho former of which 
expresses a faint or blended color ; the latter 
a shade of color. Betwixt tho colors of black 
and brown, as of all other leading colors, theio 
are various hues and tints, by the due inter¬ 
mixture of which natund objects are rendered 
beautiiuL 

Her color chang’d, her face wtu not the same, 

Aud hullo w groan I from her deep spirit came 

DRYDKN. 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smell. 

With hue* on hue*, expression cannot paint 
The breadth of uature. aud her endless bloom. 

THOMEOK. 

Among them shells of many a tint appear. 

The heaat of Venus aud her pearly ear. 

SIR ViTiL JONES. 


Colorable, Specious, Ostensible, 
Plausible, Feasible. 
Colorable, from to color cxc tinge, expresses 
of being able to glvo a fair appear- 


COLORABLE. 

Specious, from the Latin tpccio, to see, 
signifies tho quality of looking as it ought. 

Ostensible, from the Latin ostendo to 
show, signifies the quality of being able or fit 
to be shown or seen. 

Plausible, from plaudo to clap or make a 
noise, signifies tho quality of sounding as it 
ought. 

Feasible, from the French/curg, and Latin 
facio to do, signifies literally doable ; but here 
it denotes seemingly practicable. 

Tho first three of these arc figures of speech 
drawn from what naturally pleates tho eye ; 
plausible is drawu from what pleases the ear ; 
jeasible takes its signification from what meets 
tho judgment or conviction. 

What is colorable has an aspect or face upon 
it that lulls siispiciou and aftoids satisiactiuu ; 
what is specious has a fiur outside wheu con¬ 
trasted with that which it in ty possibly con¬ 
ceal ; wh-«t is ostensible is that which presents 
such an apiicaiance as may servo for an indica¬ 
tion of something real: what is pLausddc is 
that which moots tho miclerstandlng luei'ely 
through the ear : that which i* feasible recom¬ 
mends itself from its intrinsic value rather 
than from any representation given of it. 

A pretence is colorable when it ha.s tho color 
of truth impressed upon it; itisspccmwii when 
its fallacy is easily di-eernible through the 
thin guise it woais ; a motive is ostensible which 
is the one soonest to be (iiseovered ; un excuse 
18 plausible when the well-eonnectcd narrative 
of the maker impiesses a belief of its justice ; 
an account iswhich contains nothing 
»nprobaV>lo or singular. 

It is ueces&ai*y, in order to avoid suspicion, 
to have some coloraDle grounds for one’s con¬ 
duct when it is marked by eccentricity or 
directed to any bad ulijcct : sophists aio ob¬ 
liged to deal in sjjeaous urguinonts for want of 
more 8U»>8tantial ones in support of then erro¬ 
neous opinions: men who have no osUnsibU 
way of supporting tnemsolvts naturally excite 
the suspicion that they have some illicit source 
of gain ; liars may sometimes bo successful in 
hivGuting a plausible tale, but they must not 
scruple lo support one lie by a hundred more 
a.H oi.cation requires; if what an accused per¬ 
son has to say m justification of himself be no 
more than Jeasible, it will always subject him 
to unpleasant imputations. 


peculiar VO lufl puruuiis wuo suni-icu, 1111^111 excite niur- 
umrs and apprelieii-ionR, but utrurdetl uu colorable pro¬ 
text for a general rebellion.—lluBORlSON. 

The guardian directs one of hm pupils to think with tho 
wise, but Bjieakwith tho vulgar This is a precept titecioiit 
enough, but uot always practicable.—JOHNSON. 

What is truly astonishing, th« partisans of those two 
omxisite systoius were at once prevalent and at once eni- 

f noyed. the one ostenttbly, the other secretly, during the 
alter part of the reign of Louis XV.—BURKE, 

In this superficial way indeed the mmd is capable ol 
mure v.iriety of plausible talk, tiut is not enlarged as it 
should be in its knowledge —LoCKE. 

It is some years since I thought the matter feasible, 
that if I could by an exact tiino-kAencr find in any part 
of the «orld wimt o’clock it isat Dover and at the sama 
where the ship is, the problem is solved.—ASBinV^ 

Column, V. Pillar, 
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COMBAT. 
Coznbat> v. Battle. 
Combats v. Coirjlictt 


To Combat, Oppose. 

Combat, fiom the French combattre to light 
togt ther, i» used tigurvitivoly in tho same seiifco 
with regard to matters of opinion. 

Oppose, in French opposer, Latin opposui 
perfect i f oppono to opjxjse, c 'tn pf-undea of ob 
and pono to place one’s self in tho way, siguihes 
to set orn ’s self ugtdiist another. 

C ombat is properly a spi cies of opposing : one 
always opposes in cooibutting, though not tnce 
vtrsd. To combat is used in regard to specu¬ 
la. matters ; oppose in legard to private and 
per^onal concerns. A person’s positions are 
combatted, bin interests or his measures arc op¬ 
posed. The Christian co))ibats the eironoous 
(Joetrincs of tho infidel with no other w.capon 
than that of aigniuent; tho sophist opjtoses 
Christianity with ridicule and misiepre- 
tentat'ou. 

Tho most laudable use to which knowJodge 
can bo convortcsl is to combat eiror wliorcvent 
piesents ifsolf : huttheiearo too many, i>*t- 
ticularly ill th< present day, who employ tho 
little pittance of knowledge which they have 
collected, to no better purpose than to oppose 
every thing that is good, and excite the saiiio 
spirit of opposition in others. 

Wlion florco temptation, secondod within 
By traitor apnetito. and armed wiili darts 
Temperod in liell, luvadoi tlie thiobinng liroiuit, 

To combat may be gloiioua, and success 
Ferhaps may crown us, but to fly ts safe 

fOWPER. 

Though various foes against tho truth combine, 
Pride above all oppotet her dcaigu.—cowri-ui. 


Combatant, Champion. 

Combatant, from to combat, marks any 
one that engages in a combat. 

Champion, French c/iampio», Saxon cempe, 
fiernian kaempe, signifies originally a Nolhier or 
fighter, from the Latin campus a field of battle 

A combatant fights for himself and f<-r vic- 
toiy ; a champion fights either for .mother, or 
in annther's cause. Tho word combatant li.is 
.al^va>s relation to some nctual engaiiemeat , 
chamjnon may be employed for one ready t( - li-j 
engaged, or in the habit of being engaged. 
Tiie comlHilants in the Olympic gam- s used to 
contend for a prize ; the Rora.in gladiators 
were combatants who fought for their live.s: 
when knight errantry was in fashion there 
were champions of all descriptions, champions 
in behalf of distressed females, champions in 
behalf of the injured and oppressed, or cham¬ 
pions in behalf of aggrieved prini es. 

The mere act of fighting constitutes a com- 
haiant; the act of standing up in another’s do- 
fei CO at a personal risk, con.stitute the cham 
pion. Animals have their combats, and conse¬ 
quently are combatants : but tliey are .seldom 
champions. In the piesent day there are 
fewar combatants ^hnn champions among men. 
We have champions fur liberty, who a>e tho 
least honourable and the most questionable 
membeni of the community; they mostly con¬ 


tend for a shadow, and oouit persecution, in 
order to servo their own puip^es of ambition. 
Champions in the cause of Christianity are not 
less ennobled by tho object for which they 
contt nd, than by the disinterestedness of their 
motives in eoutouding ; they must expect in 
an infidel age, like tho present, to bo exposed 
to tho derision and contempt of their self- 
sufficient opxKineiits. 

Cou«cioU8 that I do not possoas Ihe strentftii, I shall not 
aaauuie the tinp«)rtance of a champion, and [ aia nut <.f 
dlRiiity euuiigh to he angry, I ahall keep my ietni>er ami 
iny diaUiu'H too, skirmishing liko ttiose msigmnr'unl 
gentry, who play the part of tejizora iii thoSpanibh ttnll* 
nghta whilst bolder comAufaufs engage him at the point’* 
of his horns —CUMBERLAND 

III l>attle evoiy man should fight as if ho was the sinjU 
cha mpt on. — J OH NSON 

Combination, v. Association. 

Combination, Cabal, Plot, Con- 
spiracy. 

Combination, V Association, combination. 

Cabal, in Fnnch cabate, comes from tho 
II* brew kabala, sigi ifynit' a secret .Hcience pre¬ 
tended to by the Jewish Ilibbi, wlienee if is 
applied to any a.s oeiation that inis a pietoiido*! 
but ret. 

Plot, in French coniptot, is derived like tlio 
vford coni})!irate, fioui the Litin pliro to eu- 
taLiglo.s gnif>iugany Intiicatcord tik couconi. 

Conspiracy, in French conspiration, from 
con .'uid spiro to bieathc togcllier, signifies tno 
ha\ing one yjiirlt. 

An associaiion for a bad puqxso is tho idea 
common to all these terms, and peculiar to 
combination A combination may be eiUior 
St crei or open, but bocrecy forms ,a necessary 
jiait in tho s.gnificution of tho tdlier terms ; a 
cab 1 1 i.s secret u.s to itt end ; a plot and conspi¬ 
racy are secret, both as to the means and tho 
end. 

Combination is the close adborenoe of many 
for their mutual defence m obraining their de¬ 
mands, or resisting the * laims of otlieis * A 
cabal is tho iniriguo of a party or laelion, 
formed by cunning practices in order to givo 
a turn to the course of thlogs to its own 
advantage- tho natural and luiing- idea in 
cabal is that < f assembling a uumbor, and 
iinnamviiiig secietly with address. A pI'U 
is a clandestine union of some peisoi.s for tho 
pni po.se of mischief : the ruling idea in a plot 
is that of a complicated enterpiioc formed in 
secret, by two or more persons. A conspn'acy 
is a uentiul intelligence among persons united 
to effect some serious change ; the ruling and 
natural idea in this word is that of unanimity 
and eon cert in the prosecution of a plan 

A combination is seldom of lo suiious a 
nature as a cabal, or a plot, though always 
ohjectionable ; a combination may have many 
or tew. A cabal reiiuires a number of persona 
sufficient to form a party, it gains strength by 
numbers : a plot i.s generally confined to a few, 
it diminishe.H its secnrity by numi ers ; a con¬ 
spiracy mostly requires many for the fulfil¬ 
ment of it.s purposes although it is thereby 
the more exposed to discovery. 


• VideRoubaud; "Cabolo, ooinplot, conapiration, cou* 
lormtiou." 




COMBINATION. 1«2 COMFORT. 


Selfishness, insubordiuanion, and laxity of 
morals, give rise to coinbinationt; they are 
peculiar to mechanics, and the lower orders 
of society. Kestless, jealous, ambitious, and 
little minds, are ever forming cabals: they 
are peculiar to courtiers : malignity, revenge, 
and every foul passion, is concerned in form¬ 
ing plots : disaffected subjects and badcitivens 
form conspinicies, which are frequently set on 
foot by (iisapiKnnttd ambition. 

The object of a cohibtnatioyi, although not 
less formidable than the otliers, is not always 
so criminal; it rests on a question of o aims 
whiih it proposes to decide oy f<‘ice ; the end 
is commonly as unjustifiable ah the means : of 
this description are the combuiotions formed 
by journeymen against tbeir masterH, which 
are expr* ssly contrary to law. Tho object of 
a cabal is always pet y, and mostly contempti¬ 
ble ; its end is to gain favour, cicdit, and in¬ 
fluence ; to bo tho distributor of places, honors, 
emoluments, leputition, and all such coutiu- 
gencU'S as arc cag'-rly soui'ht f<»r by the great 
mass of mankind : at emrt it in ikes and nn- 
raakes ministors, generals, and otneers ; in 
the republic of letters it destroy.s tho leputa- 
tion of authors, and blasts tho su cess of their 
works ; in public societies it stops tho course 
ef equity, and nips merit in the bud ; in the 
wor d at large it is the iiovor-ending sooreo of 
vexation, broils, and animosities. A plot has 
always the object of committing some atrocity, 
whether of a private or public nature, as 
the murder or pluin'er of individuals; the 
traitorous surrender of a town, or the destruc¬ 
tion of something very valiuhlo. Astarba in 
Telemadius is represented as having formed 
a plot for the ixusoiung of ryi'inilioii: tho 
anuihilatinu of tho JilugiLsh government was 
the object of that plot which received the 
nunc of gunpowder treason. Tho object t»f a 
co/i/f 2 )i/-r<ry IS oftener to bring about some evil 
enaiigc in public than in private conctrns ; it 
is commonly directed against the governor, in 
1 rdcr to overturn the government r in a re¬ 
public, coiiS2)iracic3 aio jusUfiod and hailed as 
gloiiou.s events when sanctioned by success : 
the conspiraci/ of Brutus against Ciesar is al¬ 
ways rcjircsentoi by the favourers of a re- 
])u1jIic as a magnanimous exploit Wliere 
every mm can rule, there will always Ire 
usurpers and tyrants, and whore every man 
bas an t q nil riglit to set hirn.sclf up against 
bis ruler, there will imver he wanting con- 
spiracits ;o crush the usurpers ; hence usurpa¬ 
tions and cmispiracies succeed each other as 
properly and naturally in republics as cause 
and effect; the right of tho strongest, the 
most daring, or tho most unprincipled, is tiie 
only right which can bo acknowledged upon 
the principles of republic n equality : on the 
contrary, in a monarchy whore tho iierson of 
tho sovereign and his authority are alike 
Sviored, every conspirator to his country, and 
every cotupiracy, does no less violence to the 
laws of God, ^an to those of man. 

I’he proteotoT dreading eomhination* between the j;>ar- 
li.uiienl Mid Uie inalcontenU In the army, resolved to 


I see you couH the crowd, 

When with the shouts of the rebellious rabble, 

1 see you borne on shouldere to eabalt,—' ,tYD£N. 


Oh 1 think what anxious moments pass between 
The lurth of ploU, and their last fatal periods. 

ADDISON. 

Conspiracies no sooner should be formed than executed. 
—ADDISON. 

Combine, v. Connect. 


To Come, Arrive. 

Come is general; arrive is particuLar. 

Persons or things come; persons only, or 
what is pel sonified, arrwe. 

To coine specifies neither time nor manner : 
arrival is employed with regard to some par¬ 
ticular period or circumstances. The coining 
of our Saviour was predicted liy the prophets ; 
the arrival of a messenger is expected at a 
certain hour. We know that evils must come, 
but we do wisely not to meet them by antici¬ 
pation; tho arrival of a vessel in the haven, 
after a long and dangerous voyage, is a cir- 
cumstaneo of general interest in the neigh- 
buurhood where it happens. 

Hail, if'i’rond priest I to Phoelms' awful dome, 

A 6upi haul 1 Itoiu fcieat Atndis corue.—POFE. 

Old tneti love iio\elties , the, Inst arriv'd 

Still pleases best, the yountfcst steals thefr siniles. 

Young. 

Comedian, v. Actor, 

Comely, v. Becoming. 

Comely, v. Qraceful. 


Comfort, Pleasure. 

Comfort, <• To chfvr, encourage. 

Pleasure, from to pleases, signifies what 

plrost 

Cnmjort, that gonnino English word, de¬ 
scribes what England only affoids : we may 
find pfctwioc in every country ; but comfort is 
to l>« found in our own country only: tho 
grand feature in comfort is substantiality ; in 
that of pleasure it is warmth. Pleasure is 
quickly succeeded by pain ; it is tho lot of 
humanity that to every pleasure there should 
bo an alloy : comfort is that poriion of plea¬ 
sure which seems to lie exempt from this dis- 
adi .mt ige; it is the most durable sort of 
pleasure. 

Comjort must be sought for at home ; plea¬ 
sure is pursued abroad : comfort depends upon 
a thousand nameless trifles which daily arise ; 
it is the relief of a pain, the heightening of a 
gratification, the supply of a want, or the 
removal of an Incoovenienco. Pleasure is the 
companion of luxury and abundance: it dwells 
in the palaces of tho rich and the abodes of 
tho voluptuary: but comfort Is witliin the 
reach of the poor, and is the portion of those 
who know how to husband their means, and 
to adopt their enjoyments to their habits and 
circumstances in life. Comfort is less than 
pleasure in the detail; it is more than pleasure 
m the aggregate. 

Thy growing virtue! Justifled lov caroe. 

And promised comfort to my ellver hair*.—POP*. 

I will believe there ere happy tempers in being, to whom 
ell the good that arrives to any of their fellow oreaturee 
gives a 
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COMMAND. 

To Comfort, v. To cheer. 

To Comfort, V. To console. 
Comical, v. Laughable. 


Command, Order, Injunction, 
Precept. 

Command la compounded of com and 
manUo, vianudo, or dare in manna to give mt j 
tJio hand, signifying to give or appoint as a 
t sk. 

Order, in the extended sense of regularity, 
linpues what is douo in the wuy of order, or 
tov the sake of regularity. 

Injunction, in French injunctwn, comes 
frt)in in and jungo, winch signitiea literally to 
join or bring close to ; nguratively to impress 
on the mind. 

Precept, in French precepte, Latin pne- 
ceptuin, participle of puecipio, compounded of 
jrrie and capin to put or lay bclur.t, siguitiea the 
thing proposed to the mind. 

A comnuiiul la imptrative ; it is the strongest 
exercise of authoruy ; order la instructive ; it 
is an expresbiou of the wishes . an injunction 
is decisive ; it is a greater exc^rcise of authority 
tliaii order, and less than coinnumd. a precept 
is a moral law ; it is binding on the conscience. 
The three former of these are personal in their 
application ; the latter is general. a command, 
an order, and an injunction, must bo aridressed 
to some partlculii individual ; a precept is ad¬ 
dressed to all. 

Command and order flow exclusively from 
the will of the speaker in the ordinary con¬ 
cerns of life; injunction has more regard to 
the conduct of the person addressed ; precept 
is altogether founded on the moral obligMtious 
of men to each other. A command is just or 
unjust: an ordo' is prudent or imprudent; an 
injunction is mild or severe ; a }rrecej)t isgeiicr.d 
or particular. 

Command and order are aflinnative; injunc¬ 
tion or precept are either affirnmtivo or nega¬ 
tive : a command and an order oblige us to do 
a thing ; an injunction and precept ob ige us tt> 
do it, or leave it undone. A sovereign issues 
his commands, which the well-being of society 
requires to be instantly obeyed: a master gives 
his orders, which it is the duty of the servant 
to execute : a father lays an injunction on his 
children, which they with filial regard ought 
to endeavour to follow ; the moralist lays down 
hifl precepts, which every rational creature is 
culled upon to practiac. 

*T)8 Heav’n commandt me, .ajul yon urffe in vain: 

U.id any mortal voice th’ injum Uon laid. 

Nor auKur, seer, or priest, had been obey'd,—POPE. 

A stepdame too I have, a cursed she, 

Wlio rules my beupeck’d sire, and orders me. 

PkYDKN. 

This done, ASneas orders for the close, 

The strife of urchera with couteudiug bows. 

DBYDEN. 

The duties which religion enjoins as to perform towards 
Uod are those which have ofteuest lurulahed matter to 
the scofli of the licentious.—BLAIK. 

We say not that theee ills from virtue flow; 
md her wise precepts rule the world, we know 
The golden ages would again begin.—JEN Yh». 


Commanding, Imperative, Imperious, 
Authoritative. 

Commandintr signifies having the fc-rce 
of A command (v. To command). 

Imperative, from impero, signifies ir t le 
imiier.itivo mood. 

Imperious, from tmpero, signifies in i le 
wuy of, or like a command. 

Authoritative signifies having authority, 
or 111 the way of authority. 

Commanding is either g.iod or bad according 
to circum.'itanccs ; a (oimnanding voice is 
necessary for one wlm 1ms to command ; but 
a commanding air is offensive when it is 
affected : imperative Is applied to thini,!S, and 
used ill an indifferent sense : imperious is useil 
for persons or things in the bad sense : any 
direction is imperative which comes in the 
shape of a command, and circumstances aro 
likewise jrtiperafiir, which act with the force 
of a command ; persons are imperious who ex- 
eici.se their power oppressively ; in this man¬ 
ner iindcihngs in olhue are imperious; neces¬ 
sity is imperious when it leaves us no choice 
in * our conduct. Authoritative is mo.stly 
up))licd to persons or things personal in the 
go al ^ense only ; magistrates are called ujHin 
t<» a.ssume an authoritative air when they meet 
witli ,xny resistance. 

Oh 1 that my toijgue had every grtice of spoech, 
Ureat aud cotuinundtnff ua the breath of kiUKK. 

KoWK. 

Quitting the dry tm/icrofiwc jifyJo of an act of Parlia¬ 
ment he (Lord .Somers) makes tbo Lords and Cumiaoua 
fall to a pioiu legislative ejaculation —BUKKK. 

Fear not, that I shall watch, with servile shame, 

'1 h imperious looks of some proud Grecian dame 

JDRYDWf. 

AufAoHfafitie instructions, mandates issued, wh!^ the 
meinl>er(of Parliament) is bound blindly and implicitly 
to vote and argue for, though contrary to the clearest con 
victiou of his Judgment and cousLieuce, tnese are thinge 
utterly unknown to tho laws of this land —BURKK 

To Commemorate, v. To celebrate. 

To Commence, v. To begin. 

To Commend, r. To praise. 

Commendable, v. Laudable. 

Commensurate, v. Projwriionate. 

Commentaries, v. Jiemaris. 

Comments, V. Remarks. 

Commerce, v. Trade, 

Commerce, V. Intercourse. 

Commercial, v. Mei'caniile. 

Commiseration, v. Sympathy. 

To Commission, Authorize, 
Empower. 

Commission, from commit, signifies tho 
act of committing, or putting into the hands of 
another. 

To Authorize signifies to give cmthoii'y: 
to Empower, to put in possession of power, 

Tho Idea of transferring some businer-i to 
another Is common to these terms; the cir< 
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cumstances under which this is performed 
constitute the difference. We commisHon in 
ordinary cases; we authorize and empower in 
extra' >rdinary cases We commission in matter i 
whtre our own will and convenience are con¬ 
cerned ; we authorize in matters whore our 
pers onal authority U requisite ; and we e>ti- 
)K>irer in matters where the authority of the law 
is required A commi.wion is given by the bare 
communication of one’s wishes ; we authorize 
by a positive and formal declaration tothit 
intent; we empower by the transfer of s »me 
legal document. A person is commissioned to 
make a purchase ; he is authorized to com¬ 
municate what has been confined to him; he 
is empowered to receive money 

Commissioning passes inns' ly Viotweon eqn ils; 
the performance of commissions is an act ot 
civihey ; authorizing and empowering are as 
ofteq directed to inferiors, they are fiequently 
acts of justice and necessity. Friends give 
each other commissions ; servants and sub- 
OMimate persons are >‘ometimeH authorized to 
act in the name of their employers; magis¬ 
trates empower tlie officers of justice to appro- 
hoii'l individuals or enter houses. We are 
t nmmissioned by jiersons only ; wo aro o.vthor- 
i?ed sometimes by circumstances ; wo are 
empoicei'ed by law. 

CommUrionUl in altcrnAte watch they stMid, 

Tite luu's britfht purt4iU Aud the skies (x^.uiuaiid 

loPE 

A more dedsive proof cannot lie given of the full coti- 
▼ictuiii of the British nution that the prlnciiihs of the 
Riivvjlution did not aufhonte them to elect kings at ploa- 
eure, than ilieir i-ontiiimng to ad opt a plan of hereditary 
J'ritoataut recession in the old hue—llUKKR. 

/•'mT'Otfiei (f the wrath of Ooili and men to tame, 

K'eii Jo>i re\erM the ventT.ihle dame.—I’OFK 

To Commit, v To consijn. 

To Commit, v. I'o perpetrate. 


Commodious, Convenient, 

Commodious, from the Tjatin commoduj, 
or con and modus, according to the ineasuie 
and degi ee required. 

Convenient, from the Latin conveniens, 
jiaiticiple of con and renio to come togetlicr, 
H'i.oiifios th't which comes together with 
Houit thing else as it ought. 

Ji'iih those terms convey the idea of what is 
e kiilated for the plcas iro of a pers n, Com- 
r.in.iioas regards the idiysicnl condition, and 
i'onrcnience circumstances or nifiital fvebngs. 
'Jil t is commodious which suits one’s bodily 
ease ; that is convenient whicli suits one’s pur¬ 
pose. A house, or a chair, is commodious: a 
tune, an opportunity, a season, or the arrival 
of any person, is conven^ni. A noise incom- 
vioilci; the staying or g- lng of a person may 
taconrenience. A porg 'n wishes to sit com- 
mndiously, and to be conveniently situated for 
witne^sulg any spectacle. 

WhoTi a position teems thus with commodious conse- 
au'>m e», who can without regret confess it to be false?— 
•MUNSON. 

Within an ancient forest's ample verge, 

There stands a lonely, but a healthful dwelliag, 
amlt for conreniencs and the use of life.-ROWE. 


COMMODITY. 

Commodity, Goods, Merchandize, 
Ware. 

These teiins agree in expressing articles of 
trade under various circumstances. 

Commodity, in commoditos, signl- 

fiO'< 111 I'H absti.act senseand in an 
extmded aiiplication any thing that is con- 
rement or lit for use, which beb'g also sale- 
ablo, the word has been employed for things 
til at are sold 

Goods, which denotes the tiling that is 
good, h^s derived its use from the same 
analogy in its sense as in the former case. 

Merchandize, in French marchandise, 
I.atiii mercatura or merx, Hebrew macar, signi¬ 
fies saleable tilings. 

■Wo.re, in S ixon ware, German, die., ware, 
signihos proxwrly .any thing manufacture *, 
and, by an extension of tho sense, an article 
for sale. 

Vouimodity is employed only for aidicles of 
the first necessity ; it is the source of comfoit 
and oViject of indu-try : goods is applied to 
everything belonging t jtradesmon, for which 
there IS a stipulated value ; Ih^y are sold re¬ 
tail, and aro tho proper oiijecte of trade : 
merchandize .applies to wduit belongs to mer¬ 
chants* ; it is ttie obji ct ci commerce ; wares 
aro inanufaetnred, and in iy be eitJier goods or 
mere h and i-e • a country has its commodities, a 
.shopkcejKir hi.s goods . a merchant his ?/u'rc/ian- 
dize: a manufacturer Ins wares. 

The most important cojawodilif* in a country 
are what are denominated stiple commodities, 
whi'di constitute its mam riches ; yet, a'tbough 
Englami lias fewer of such commodities tban 
almost any other nation, it has been enabled 
by the industry and energy of its inhabitants, 
tho peculiar excedenco of its government, and 
Ite happy insular situation, not on'y to oiitaiu 
tho commodities of other countries, but to 
incre.asc thoir number, for the convenience of 
the wJiole wnirld and us own aggrandizement. 
It is the mierest of every tradesman to pro¬ 
vide biinsi If witli such goods as ho can recom- 
men 1 to Ills customers ; the proijcr choice of 
v^hiih depends on judgment and t-xperience : 
the convey nice of mei'chandize into England is 
always atteudeii with consideriblo risk, .as 
they must 1x5 transported by waiter ; on th i 
continent it is very slow and expensive, as 
they .aiM generally trans^iortod by land : all 
kinds («f wares are not the m ‘st salc.able aui- 
moditie.s, but earthou ware is in universal 
demand. 

Men niii'it have made some conBiclerable pngroiw to 
waidi civilization IWure they acqulicd the idea of pro¬ 
perly so as to be acqii.iiiited wiUi the most smii,le of all 
coiitr.irts. that of exchanging hy barter one ludo com- 
modUy for anolner —RoBF.UTSON. 

It gives me very great se.a’ulal to ohserv'', wherever I 
how iniKh skill in buyimr nil manner of g,>ud% th«:e 
IS iiccessury to (lefdud yourself from huing cheated.— 

Steele. 

If we consider this expensive voyage, which is under¬ 
taken in search of knowledge, and how few there are who 
take in any consider.able merchandize .* how hard is It, 
th.-it the very small number who are distinguished with 
abilities to know how to vend their tTfires, should suffer 
being plundered by privateers under the very cannon that 
Bbould iHTotect tliem.—Anuisojf. 



COMMON. 

Common, Vulgar, Ordinary, Mean. 

Common, in French commun, Latin com- 
mums, from con and munus the joint office or 
property of many, has regard to the multi¬ 
tude of objects. 

Vulgrar. in French vuloaire, Latin vulgaris, 
from lulgus tho people, has regard to the 
number and quality of the persons. 

Ordinary, in French ordmatte, Latin 
ordtnariius, from ordo the order or regular 
practice, has regard to the repetition or dis¬ 
position of things. 

Mean expresses the same as medium or 
moderate, from which it is derived. 

Familiar use renders things common, vulgar, 
and ordinary; but what is mean is so of itself: 
tho commov, vulgar, and ordinary, are there¬ 
fore frequently, though not always, mean . and 
on the contiary what is mean is not always 
common, vulgar, or oidinnry ; consequently in 
the piimitivo sense of those word.s, the first 
three are not stiictly synonymous with the 
last monsters are common in Africa: vulgar 
reports are littlo to bo relied on; it is an or¬ 
dinary practice for men to make light of their 
word 

Common is unlimited In bs application; it 
includes both ru/f/fo' and oidinnry the latter 
are said iii reference to jtorf-ons only, common 
with legaid to persons or tilings; an opinion 
la either common or voigm . an employment 
is cither common or ordinary it was long a 
vufi/aidv received notion, that the sun turned 
round the earth ; it is the ordinal y puisuit of 
astK-riornors to observe the motions of the 
heavcrily bcidiea : disputes on religion have 
rciuleicd many facts vulgar f»r common, which 
w'ere formeily known only to the learned , on 
that account it a now become an ordinary or 
a common practice for rncu to dispute about 
religion, and even to fiamo a new set of 
doctrines for themselves 

In the figurative sense, in which they con- 
vcv the idea of low value, they me synonymous 
with mean * %yhat is to be se<H, lieatd, and en¬ 
joyed by every body is common, and naturally 
of little value, .since the worth of objects 
frequently depends upon their scarcity .and 
the difficulty of obtaining them. What is 
peculiar to for/rwion I'cople in vulgar, and con- 
Roquently worse th.in common ; it is supposed 
to belong to thoHC who are ignorant and 
depraved in taste a.s well as in morals: what 
Is done aud ^een ordinarily may be done and 
seen easily , it requires no abilities or mental 
acquirements : it has nothing .striking in it. it 
excites no interest: what is mean is even be¬ 
low that which is ordinary, there is some¬ 
thing defective in it. 

Common is opposed to rare and refined ; vul¬ 
gar to polite and c-ultivatcd ; ordinary to the 
distinguished ; mean to the noble • a common 
mind busies itself with common objects ; vulgar 
habits are easily contracted from a slight in¬ 
tercourse with vulgar people; an ordinary 
person Is seldom associated with elevation of 
character; and a mean appearance is a cer¬ 
tain mark of a degraded condition. If not of a 
degraded mind. 

Meu may chance their climate bnt they cannot their 
nat>nre. A man that goes out a fool cannot ride or tail 
|liiDi>ell Into common eense —•APDiaoW, 


lfl5 COBIMOTION. 

The poet'a thought of directing Satan to the snn, which 
in the vufgar opinion of mankind, ii the moat conaplcuoua 
part of the creation, and tl4e placing in it an augeU la a 
ciicumatance very finely contrived.-ADDISON. 

A very ordinary telescope shows us that a louse is Itself 
a very lousy cieature.—ADDISON. 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
kfanlike but dift'teiit sex, so lovely fair, 

That what seem d fair lu all the world seem’d now 
Moan, or in her summ’d up —MILTON, 


Commonly, Generally, Frequently, 
Usually. 

Commonly, in the form of common {v. 
Common) 

Generally, from general, and the Latin 
genus tho kind, respects a whole body in dis¬ 
tinction from an individual 

Frequently, from frequent, in French fre¬ 
quent, Latin frequens, from frago, in Greek 
^payut and (fipaywiit to go about, signifies pro« 
perly a crowding. 

Usually, from usual and use, signifies 
according to use or custom. 

What is commonly done is an action common 
to all; what is generally done is the action of 
tho greatest part; what is frequently done is 
eitlicr the action of many, or an action many 
times repeated by the same person; w'hat is 
usually du'we: is done regularly by one or many. 

Commonly is opposed to rarely ; gentially .and 
frequently to occasionally or seldom , usually 
to casually • men commonly judge of others by 
themselves ; those who judge by the mere 
exterior are generally deceived ; but notwith¬ 
standing every precaution, one is frequently 
exposed to gross frauds • a man of businesa 
usually repairs to his counting-house every 
day at a certain hour. 

ft iv comm on fy observed among toldiera and sealSbu, 
that though there is much kludueu, there i* Itltlogrief.— 
JOHNSON 

Tt fe generally not ao much llie denire of men »uiik 
into depravity, to deceive the world, as themselve* — 
JOHN.SON 

It i« too frequently the pride of Btndciita to deirpi*a 
thuae .amusemenUand iccre.itiuiiH which gue to the rest 
of mankind atreogth of liiuba and cheerfuiiiesa of heart. 

The inefflcacy of advice la utuallp the fault ot tU 
counsellor —JOHNSON. 

Commonwealth, r. State. 


Commotion, Disturbance. 

Commotion, compounded of com or cum 
and motion, expresses naturally a motion of 
sevenil together. 

Disturbance signifies the state of dis¬ 
turbing or being disturbed (v. To trouble). 

There is mostly a commotion wliere tiiere Is 
& disturbance : but there is fiequeiitly no d/j- 
turbance whore there is a commotion : commo¬ 
tion rrspeetB the physical movement; distur¬ 
bance the mental agitation. Commotion is said 
only of large bodies of men, and is occasioned 
only by something extraordinary ; disturbance 
may be said of a few, or even of a single indivi¬ 
dual : whatever occasions a bustle, awakens 
general Inquiry, and seta people or thing.s in 
motion, excites a commotion ; whatever inter- 
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rupts the peace and quiet of one or many pro¬ 
duces a di.^lurbavce any wonderful pheno¬ 
menon, or unusually interesting inttlligonoe, 
may throw tl e public into a commotion ; 
dj unkenness is a common cause of disturbances 
in the streets or in families civi\ commotio^.s 
are above all others the most to be dreaded , 
tiiey aro attended with disturbances general 
and partial. 

Ocean, unequally press’d, with broken tide 
And blind commotion heavoe.—THOMSON. 

Nothing can be more absurd than tliat perpetnal con- 
'•est for wealth which keeps the world in comtnotton.— 
JOHNSON. 

A spocies ot men to whom a stale of order would be¬ 
come H sentence of obscurity, are nourished inlo a dan¬ 
gerous magnitude by the hoiitof mtestine duturbanccs .— 
,3UUKa. 


To Communicate, Impart. 

Communicate, in Latin communicalus, 
participle of commuruco, contracted froar com- 
viumfco, signifies to make common property 
with another. 

Impart, compounded of m and part, sig¬ 
nifies to give in part to anothor. 

Impartlng is a species of communicating: 
one always communicates in impoA'tiag, but not 
vice versd. 

Whatever can bo enjoyed in common with 
others is communicated, whitevor can be 
shared by another is imparted, what one 
kuow's or thinks is communicated, or made 
commonly known ; what one feels is imparted 
and participated in : iutelligei co is communi¬ 
cated ; secrets r sorrows are imparted, tliose 
who always communicate all they hear, some¬ 
times communicate more than they really 
know ; it is the ctiaract eristic of friendship to 
allow her votaries to impart their joys and 
soirows to each other. 

A person may communicate what belongs to 
another, as well as that whicli is his own ; but 
he imparts that only which concerns or be¬ 
longs to himself; an openness of temper leads 
some men to communicate their iu eiitioiis as 
soon as tiiey are formed ; loquacity impels 
others to communicate whatever is told them ; 
a generosity of temper 1 ads some men to im¬ 
part their substance for the relief of their 
fellow creator, s ; a desire for sjmipathy leads 
others to impart their sentiments. There is a 
great pleasure in communicating good intelli¬ 
gence, and 111 imparting good advice. 

A man who publishes liU works in r volume has an 
infinite advantage over one who commitnlcutci kit writ¬ 
ings to the world in loose tracts.—ADDISON’. 

Yet hoar what an unslnlfnl fi'iend may say, 

As if a lilind man should diioct your w,ay; 

}-<o 1 myself, though wanting to tie taught. 

May yet impart a hint tliat'll worth your thought. 

GOUDINQ. 

Communication, V. Intercourse. 


Communicative, Free, 

Are epithets that convey no respectful senti¬ 
ment of the object to which they are applied ; 
» person Is Communicative, who is ready 
to toll all ho knows ; he Is Free, when ho is 
ready to say all he thinks: the communicative 
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person has no regard for himself; iho free por- 
suii has no regard for others. 

A communicative temper leads to the breach 
of all confidence ; a free temper leads to viola¬ 
tion of all decency ; communicative ness of dis¬ 
position produces much mischief ; freedom of 
speech and behaviour occasions much offence. 
Communicativeness is the excess of sincerity ; 
it offends by revealing what it ought to con¬ 
ceal ; freedom is the abuse of sincerity; it 
offends by speaking what it ouglit not to 
think. 

These terms are sometimes taken in a good 
sense ; when a jxir.sonis communicating for the 
instruction or amusoment of others, and is 
free in imparting to others whatever he can 
of his enjoyments. 

The jnnut miserable <>f all beings it the most envious ; 

t on tlie otlier liaiid tlie must communicative is the hap- 
pie'.t —GROVE. 

Ariatopbancs was in private life of a /i"ee, open, and 
conipauiunable temper —CUMIIERLAND. 


Communion, Converse. 

Communion, from commune and common, 
signifies the act of making common (y. Vom- 

■'HOll). 

Converse* from the Latin convei'lo to con¬ 
vert or translate, signifu'S a transferring. 

Boili thcf-u tcims imply a coraiiiunication 
between minds ; but the foimer may take 
place wittiout corporeal agency, the latter 
never does; spirits hold communion with each 
other; jicople hold converse 

For the same reason a man may hold com¬ 
munion with himself ; ho holds conrmc always 
with another. 

Wliore a long oourflp of piety and Hose communion with 
(iod lijiH p'lrgi-d tlie heuit .nid loi tilled tlui will, know¬ 
ledge w ill ineak lU upon such a Huul —SubTH. 

In varn^d ronvfr<!e softening every tbenie, 

\ ou fu-Mnunt imiising turn; and from her eyeti, 
Where iiieeken d sense, nid aini.ible gract. 

And lively sweetness dwell, <.nia))lured drink 
Tli.it nameless spmt of ctlioreul joy,—'mo.MSUN. 

Communion, v. Lord's supiper. 
Community, Society. 

Both thcbe terras are employed for a body 
of rational beings. 

Community, from communitas and com¬ 
munis common {v Common), bigmfies abstract¬ 
edly the state of being common, and m an 
extended sense those who are in a state of 
c .mmoii possession. 

Society, In Latin societas, from socius a 
companion, signifies the state of being com- 
paitinns, or those who are in that state. 

Communiti/in any thing constin-tes a com¬ 
munity, a common interest, a common lan¬ 
guage, a common government, is the basis 
of that community which Is formed by any 
number of Individuals ; communities are thero- 
foio divisible into large or small ; the former 
may be states, the latter families : the coming 
together of many constitutes a / societies 
are either private or public, according to the 
purpose for which they meet together; friends 
form societies for the purpose of pleasure; In- 
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different persons form socUttes for the purposes 
of business. 

Community has always a restrictive and rela¬ 
tive sense ; aoexety has a general and unlimited 
import : the most dangerous members of the 
community are those who attoirpt to poison 
the minds ui youth with eontempe for religion 
and disaffection to the state ; the morals of 
society are thus corrupted as it were at the 
fountain head. 

Community refers to spiritual as well as 
corporeal agents; society mostly to human 
boiiigs only : the angels, the saints, and the 
spit its of just men made poifoct, constitute a 
communiiy; with them there is more com¬ 
munion than association. 

Was lli<*re ever any commumtj/ so eorrtipt. as not to In¬ 
clude within it iiulmdu.ila ot real worth ?—BLAlK. 

Tlie urest communltj/ of mankind is neces-sarily broken 
into siiiailer iudei>endent suctrttrs —JuHNbON. 

Commute, V. Exchange. 

Compact, V. Agreement. 

Compact, V. Close. 

Companlen, r. Accovvpaniment. 

Companion, v. Associate 

Company, v. Assembly. 

Company, v. Association. 

Company, v. Band. 

Company, v. Society. 

Company, v. Troop. 


Comparison, Contrast. 

Comparison, from compare, andtheT.alin 
compaio or com and pnir equal, signifies the 
imlting together of equals. 

Contrast, in French contraster, Latin con- 
trasto or contra and sto to stand against, signl- 
hes the placing one thing opposite to another. 

Likooess iu the quality and differcucoin the 
degree are roquisi to for a coiRpari^on : likeness 
in the degree and opjxisition iu the quality 
are requisite for a contrast: things of the s.mie 
colour are compared; those of an opposite 
colour are contrasted: a comjxirison is made 
between two shades of red; a contrast between 
black and white. 

Comparison is of a practical utility, it serves 
to ascertain the truo relation of objects ; con¬ 
trast is of utility among poets, it serves to 
heighten the effect of opposite qualities. 
things are largo or small by comparison ; they 
lu-o magnified or dimiuished by contrast: the 
value of a coin is best learned oy comparing it 
with another of the same metal; the generosity 
of one person is most strongly felt when con¬ 
trasted with tue meanness of another. 

They who are apt to remind us of their ancestors only 
put us uix>u making comparuons to their owu disadvau- 
Wge.—SPECTATOR. 

In lovely contnttt to this glorious view, 

C^'ilmly inaginfleent, tlieu will we turn 
To where the silver Xiiaiaes drst rural grows. 

^ . THOMSON. 

Comparison, v. Stmile, 

Compassion, v. Pity. 

Compassion, v. Sympathy. 


Compatible, Consistent. 

Compatible, compounded of com or cum 
with, and patior to suffer, signifies a fitness to 
be suffered together. 

Consistent, in latin oonsistens, participle 
of consisto, compounded of con and sisto to 
place, signifies the fitnes.s to be placed to¬ 
gether. 

Compatibility has a i^riuelpal reference to 
plans and measures ; consistency to character, 
conduct, and station. Every thing is com- 
patible with h plan which does not inteirupt its 
inosecution ; every thing is consistent with a 
person’s stixtioa by which it is neither d«*- 
gradod nor elevated. It is not compatiblewiih 
the good discipline of a school to allow of 
foieign interfeicnco ; It is not consis/'enf with 
the elevated .and dignified character of a 
clergyman to engage in the ordinary pursuits 
of other men. 

Whatever in incompatible with the highest dignity of 
our ii.ituie sliuulil iiuioed bo excluded fioiu our couversa 
tu.a.—HAWKE.SWOKTH. 

Truth Is always consitlent with it;,elf, and needs nothing 
to help it out.—TiLLOl.SO.N. 


To Compel, Force, Oblige, 
Necessitate. 

Compel, Latin compello or pello to drive, 
sigoifies to diive for a specific purjiose or to a 
point. 

Force, in French force, comes from the 
Latin fortis strong: force being nothing but 
the exertion of strength. 

Oblig:e, in French obltger, Latin obUgo, 
compounded uf ob and ligo, signifies to bind 
down These three terms maik an external 
action on the will, but compel expre.sse«i more 
than oblige, and less tbai: foice Necessi¬ 
tate is to mako neces.saiy 

Compulsion and. force act much more directly 
and positively than oblige or necessitate: and 
the latter indicates more of physical strengih 
than tho former. We .ire comjielleit by out- 
w.ird or inw.ird motives . we .-iro obliged more 
by motives than .any thing else ; we ara forced 
sometimes liy circumstances, though of tenor 
by plain strength ; wo sre necessitated solely 
by circumstances. An advci-s.ary is compelled 
to yield who resigns from despair of vh tory ; 
he forced to yield if he bt.and in fear of his 
life; ho \b obliged to yield if ho cannot with¬ 
stand the enticaties of his friends; he is 
necessitated to yield if ho want tho strength to 
Continue. 

An obstinate ixu'son must bo compelled to 
give up his point; a turbuUnt .and disorderly 
man must ho forced to go wln.ro the officers of 
justice choo-50 to Ic.ad him : an unreasonable 
person must bo obliged to satisfy a just de¬ 
mand : we are all occasionally necessitated to 
do that which is not agreeable to ua. 

Pecuniary w.ant compels men to do many 
things inconsistent with their station. Hon¬ 
our and religion oblige men scrupulously to 
observe their word one to another. Hunger 
forces men to eat that which is most loathsome 
to tho palate. The fear of a loss neemitates a 
man to give up a favourite project. 
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lie would the chosts of slaughter’d soldiera call. 

J’he'*e lua dread wands did to ahort life compel, 

A\\(\ forc'd the fate of battles to forelel.—DRYDKN. 

He that once owes more than he can pay Is often obliged 
io brilM> It IS creditors to patience, by increaslua: his debt. 
—JONNSOX. 

I have sometimes fancied that women have not a r<*ten- 
tlre ^Hjwer, or the faculty of suppressing their thoughts, 
hut tliat they are neceteitated to speak every thing they 
think.—ADDISON. 

Compendium^ V. Abridgement 

Compensation, Satisfaction, Amends, 
Remuneration, Recompense, Re¬ 
quital, Reward. 

The first three of these terms nre employed 
to express n return for eome evil; remuntrn 
lion, recompense, and reqv^tal, a tetinn for 
fiotno good; rexcard, a return for either good 
or evil. 

Compensation, hatin compensatio, com¬ 
pounded of com and jmhsntio, pmsus and pendo 
to pay, signifies the jiaying what ha.s become 
due 

Satisfaction from satisfy. Rignifios the 
thing that satisfies, or makes up in return 

Amends, from the verb to ovimd, signifies 
tlic thing that makes good what has been b.id. 

Remuneration, from rommerate, Latin 
remumratus or ranunero, compound d of d 
Vilnius an office, or service, signifies what is 
given in return for a service. 

Recompense, compounded of re and corn- 
perise. signifies the thing paid back as an 
equivalent. 

Requital, compoueded of re and quital, or 
quittul from quit, signifies the making ones 
self cl 'ar by a return. 

Reward is P'obably connected with re¬ 
gard, implying to take cognizance of the 
deceits of any one. 

A comptnsahon is something real ; it is mode 
f<)r .Some positive injury .sustained ; justice 
icquires that it should be equal in value, if 
n .t like in kind, hi that which is lo^t or 
injured; a saii^action m.ay bo imaginary, 
boih as to the injury and the return ; it is 
given for personal inju'ies, and depends on 
tVo disposition of the person to Ixj satisfied . 
amends is real, but not always made so much 
for injuries done to others, as for offences 
committed by ourselve.s bufforers ouglit to 
have A compensation for the injuries they have 
sustained through our means, but there are 
injinies, particularly those which wound the 
feelings, for which there can be no compensa¬ 
tion. tenacious and quarrelsome people de¬ 
mand satisfaction, their offended pride is not 
satisfied without the humiliation of their adver¬ 
sary : an amends is honourable which serve* to 
repitir a fault; the best amends which an 
offending person can make is to acknowledge 
his error and avoid a repotition • Christianity 
enjoins its followers to do good, even to its 
enemies; but there is a thing called honour 
which impels some men after they have insul¬ 
ted tlieir friends to give them the satisfaction 
of shedding their blood: this is termed an 
honourable amends: but will the survivors 
find any soi’ipcnsation in such an amends for 
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the loss of a husband, a father, or a brother! 
Not to offer any compensation to the utmost of 
our power, for any injury done to another, 
evinces a gross meanness of character, and 
selfishness of disposition: satisfaction can 
seldom be demanded with »ny propriety for 
any personal affront; although the true Chris¬ 
tian will r use no satisfaction which Is not In- 
coTi.si8tent with the laws of God and m in 
Compensation often denotes a return for ser¬ 
vices done, 111 which sense it approaches still 
n-arer to remuneration, recompense, and re¬ 
quital ; but the fnst two arc oblig.atory ; the 
latter are grHtuitous, Compensation is an act of 
justice : the service performed involves a debt; 
tho f>mi.ssion of paying it becomes an injury 
to the performer. The labourei is worthy of 
h-.s hire ; tho time and strength of a poor man 
ought not to Ikj employed without his receiv¬ 
ing a compensation. Jte'/nuneratwn is a higher 
species of compensation: it is a matter of 
equity dependant upon a principle of honour 
ill tho-e who make it; It differs from tho or- 
iluiary compensation, both in the nature of the 
service, and of the ictum Compensation i.s 
m.ido for Inidily labour and menial office.^ ; re- 
vninex'tion for mental exertions, for literary, 
civil ot politic.al offices , compensation is m.ido 
to infcru'rs, or subordinate peisons, remime- 
ration to equals, anil even suyieriors in educa¬ 
tion and birth, though not in wealth- u com- 
pnnation is pre-ciibed by a certain raiio; 
remuneration depends on colliitcral eirenm 
Rt.iiicc‘8. A treroupexac is voluntary, both as 
to the 8< rvice anil llic return ; it is .an act of 
generosity *. it is not founded ou the value of 
the service so much as on the intention of the 
servt-r ; it is not received so much as a m.atter 
of right, as of courtesy : there nre a thousand 
acts of civility performed by others which are 
entitled to some ? ecompune, though not to any 
specific compensation Requital is a return for 
a kindness ;tho making it is an act of grati¬ 
tude ; the omission of it wounds the feelings • 
it sometimes haxtpens that tho only requital 
which .a kind action obtiius, is the animosity 
of tho person served 

It belongs to the wealthy to make compensa¬ 
tion for the trouble they give ; it is scare* ly 
jHiBsible to estimate too high what is done for 
ourselves, nor too low what we do for others. 
It is ah '.rdship not to obtain the remunei’ation 
which we expect hut it is fally to expect that 
which we do not deserve. Ilo who will not 
.serve another, until he is sure of a recompense 
IS not worthy ot a recompen.se. Those who bt> 
friend tho wicked must expoct to be til re¬ 
quited. 

Reioard conveys no idea of obligation ; who¬ 
ever rewards acts altogether optionally ; tbo 
conduct of the agent products the reward la 
this sense, it is comparable with compensation, 
amends, and recompense ; but not with sati.sfac 
tion, remuneration, or requital things ss well 
as persons, may compensate, make amends, re¬ 
compense, and reward ; but persons only can 
give satisfaction, remuneration, and requital. 

Rtwaid resfiects the merit of tho action ; 
but compensate and the other wmrds simply 
refer to the connection between the action* 
and their results: what accrues to a man as 
the just consequence of his conduct, be It 
good or bad, is a reward. Compensation Bind 
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omm* nerve to supply the lose or absence of 
«.nv thint?: recompense and reward follow from 
mrticTilar exertions. It is but a poor eompen- 
\atwn for the loss <'f peace and health to have 
one’s coffers filled with gold ; a socml inter- 
oonrse by letter will make amends for the 
ftWsence of those who are dear. It is a mark 
of folly to do anything, however trifling, 
without the prospect of a recompense, and yet 
we see this daily realized in persons who give 
tliemsclves much trouble to no purpose. The 
reward of industry is ea.se and content: when 
a deceiver is caught in l)is own snare, ho meets 
with the reward which should always attend 

^*What can compensate for the loss of honour? 
What can make amends to a frivolous mind 
for the want of corap my ? What recompense so 
sweet as the consciousness of having served a 
friend ? What reward equals the reward ol a 
good conscience ? 


clergymen: and those who havo the niest 
loHruiiig and acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures are the best qualified for the w- 
portant and sacred office of instructing the 
people. 

Many are qualified for managing the concerns 
of others, who would not b* competent toman- 
age a concern for tliemselves. Many who .are 
fitted from their turn of mind for .any p <r’ icu'ur 
charge, maybe unfortunately ior 

want of the requisite qualifications. 

Man Is not competent to decide upon the pooil or ci i) of 
many events winch bvfaU him in this hfe.—I'UMUEli- 
LAND. 

What 18 more obvioMs and ordinary than a mole? and 
vet what more palivible wrgunieiit of J’roMdeiue tli.m 
itt The members of her body are ho exactly JtUed to her 
nature and manner of life.—AOnisuX. 

Such benefits only can be bestowed .vs others are capalilo 
to receive, and such pleasures iuiiuirted as otliers are 
qualified to enjoy —JOHN&ON. 


Now goes the nightly tin of urowling abro-v 
For plunder, much solicitous how best 
He iiiay comjx'niate tur a diy of sloth, 
liy works of darkness and nocturnal wrongs. 

cowpEr.. 

Ravage had the sntUtfaciion of finding that though he 
could not reform liis mother, he could punish her— 
J 01IN30N. 

Nature has obscurely fitted the mole with eye.v Pu* 
for nnientU, what she U capable of tor her defence ami 
warning of danger, she has wry eniinently conferred 
upon her, fur she is very quick of hearing - ADDltiOX 

/fetnunerntorv honors are proportioned at < nee to the 
usefulness and difiiculty of performances — JoHMjoN. 

Patriots have toiled, and in their country's oAUse 
Itbd nobly, and their dcedH, as thijy <tef.erve, 

Beceive jiroud recom/>rmc.—CowPEK. 

As the World is unjust in its judgements, so itlsuu- 
gr.itcful in iU requital* —BLAUt. 

There are no honorary reviardt among us which are 
more esteemed by the person who receivcH them, and arc 
cheajier to tlia pnnoe, titan the giving of medals.— 
AUDiaON. 


Competent, Fitted, Qualified. 

Competent, in Tiatin competens, pi^ticiple 
of competo to agree or suit, si^mfio-. suitable. 

Fitted, from fit (r. Ikcoming). 

Q,ualifiod. participle of qvali/y from tho 
Latin qaalia and facio, (»igmlioa made as It 
ought to be. 

Competency mostly respects the mental en- 
downruttils and attaimnouts;/I'fncjs the di'*- 
position and character ; qualification tho aiti- 
ficial acquirements. A {Hir.^on is competent to 
undertake an oflfice ; fitted or qualified to fill a 
si’u.'ition. 

F.imiliarity with any subject aided by strong 
mental endowments gives competency : suitaido 
habits and temper constitute the fitness: ac- 
quaintainco with the business to be done, and 
eXpertness in the mode of performing it, con¬ 
stitutes the qua/(yicafion; none should pretoiui 
to give their opinions on serious subjects who 
nre not competent judg.’s ; mmobut lawyers are 
oompetent to decide in cases of law : none but 
medical men are competent to prescribe modi- 
cinos ; none but divines of sound learning, as 
well as piety, to determine on dostiinal ques* 
tions : men of sedentary and studious habits, 
with a serious temper, are most JUted to b© 


Competition, Emulation, Bivalry. 

Competition, from the Latin competo, 
compounded of com and peto, signifies to sue 
or seek together, to seek tor the same object. 

Emulation, in Latin emulnfio. from 
ceniulor, atid the Greek api^Xa a contest, signi¬ 
fies the fcpirit of contending. 

Bivalry, from the Latin rivus Ihe bank ol 
a f-tream, signifie.s the undivided or comiu»ii 
enjoyment of any stream which is a natural 
source of discord. 

Competition expresses the relation of a com- 
petitor, or the art of seeking the same object; 
emulation expresses a disposition of the mind 
towards particular objects ; rivalry ex-pnaaei 
both the rilation and the dispOKitiou of a 
rival. Emulation is to competition as tho 
motive to the action ; emulation produces com- 
etUoi' 8 , but it may exist without it; they 
avc the same marks to distinguish them from 
rivalry. 

Competition and emulation have honour for 
their basis ; rivalry is bu: a desire for selfisb 
ratification. A competitor stiives to surpai*^ 
y honest means ; he cbtnuoc succeed so well 
by any other; a rival is not bound by any 
principle ; ho soeka to supplant by whatever 
moans soem to promise success. An unfair 
competitor and a generous rival aro equally un¬ 
usual and incousisieut. 

Compietition anlnaates to exertion ; rivalry 
provokes hatred : * competition soeka to meric 
success ; rivalry la contented with obtaiuing 
it. 

Competitors may sometimes become rivals in 
sjnii:, .Ithough will never become cow- 

pftitors It 18 further to be remarked, that 
competition supposes some actual effort for the 
attainment of a specific object set In view : 
rivalry may consist of a continued wishing for 
and aiming at the same general end withjut 
necessarily comprehending the idea of close 
action. Competitors are in the same line with 
each other ; rivals may work toward the same 
point at a great distance from each other. 
Literary prizes are the objects of competition 
among s cholars ; the affections of a female are 
the object of rivals. William iho Conqueror 

* Vide AbM Boubeud: " Bmulation, rivahU.** 
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Mid Harold were comjyatiton for the crown of 
England; Mnem and Tumus were rivals for 
the hand of Laviuia. In the games which 
were celebrated by iEneas in honour of his 
father Anchises, the na'tal competitors were the 
moat eager in tlio contest. Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus, were rival goddesses in their pre¬ 
tensions to beauty. 

It cannot be doubted but there is m great a desire of 
glory in a ring of wrestlers or cudgel-pUyors as lu any 
other more renned competition for superiority,— HUGiniS. 

Of the ancients enough remains to excite our emulation 
aud direct our endeavours.—J OHNSON. 

To be no man’s rival in love, or competitor In business 
is a character which, if it does not recommend you as it 
ought, to benevolence among those whom you live with, 
fet has it certainly this effect, that you do not stand so 
much in need of their approbation as if you aimed at 
more.—STKELB. 

To Complain, Lament, Regret. 

Complain, In French complahulre or 
plaindre, Latia plango to boat the breast as a 
sign of grief, in Greek nXrfyoi to strike. 

Lament, V. To bewail. 

Regret, compounded of re privative and 
gratus grateful, signifies to have a feeling the 
ruverso of pleasant. 

Complaint marks most of dissatisfaction; 
lahientation most of grief ; regret most of pain. 
Complaint is expressed veri)ally ; lamentation 
cither by words or signs; regret iiiiy bo felt 
without being expressed. Complaint is made 
of pjrsonal grievances ; lamentation and regiet 
may be made on account of others ii.s well as 
ourselvis, Vfc complain of our 111 health, of 
our inconveniences, or of troublosouio circum¬ 
stances; we lament our inability to seive 
another; we regret the ah.sence of one whom 
wo love Selfish peoi>le have tho rno.st to coni' 
plain of, as they demand most of others, aiid 
are moat liable to be disappointed; anxious 
ponjile are the moat liable to lament, as they 
feel every thing strongly ; the best-regulated 
mind may have occasion to regret some circum¬ 
stances which give pain to the tender alTcctious 
of the heart. 

The lolly of complaint has ever been tho 
theme of mo alists m all ag^a : it h ts alway,s 
been regarded as the author and magnifier of 
evils ; it dwells on little things until they 
become great; lamentations are not wiser 
though more excusable, especially if we lament 
over the misfortunes of others: regret is fre¬ 
quently tender, and always luodorato: hence 
it is allowable to mortals who are encompassed 
with troubles to indulge in regret. We may 
complain without any cause, and lament beyon<i 
what the cause requires ; but regret will always 
lie founded on some real cause, and not exceed 
the cuise in degieo. It would bo idle for a 
man to complain of his want of education, or 
lament over the errors and misfortunes of his 
youth, but he can never look back upon mis¬ 
spent time without sincere regret. 


To Complain, Murmur, Repine. 
Complain, v. To complain. 

Murmur, in German murmeln, convoys 
both in sound aud sense the idea of dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Repine is compounded of re a»^d pine, from 
the Englich pain, Katin poena puiii.-hment, and 
the Greek ntiva hunger, signifying to convert 
into palu. 

The idea of expressing displeasure or dis¬ 
satisfaction is common to these terms. Com¬ 
plaint is not so loud as murmuring, but more 
so than repining. 

We com]}lain or murmur by somo audible 
method ; we may repine secretly. Complaints 
are always addressed to some one; murmurs 
and repinings are often addressed mily to one's 
self. Complaints are made of whatever creates 
uneasiness, without regard to the source from 
which they fiow ; murmurings are a species of 
complaints made only of tliat which is done by 
others for our inconvenience ; when used in 
relathiii to fM^rsons, complaint is the act of a 
superior; murmuring that of an inferior; re¬ 
pining is always Ubed in relation to the general 
disposition of things. When the conduct of 
another offends, it calls for complaint: when 
a superior aggrieves by the imposition of what 
is burdensome, it occasions murmuring on the 
part of the aggrieved ; when disappointments 
arrive, or ambition is thwarted, men repine at 
their destiny. 

Complaints and murmurs may be made upon 
every trivial occasion : re)nnings only on 
matters of moment. CompUunts, especl'^lly 
such as respect one's self, are at best but 
the offspring of an uneasy miiid ; tlioy betray 
great weakness, and ou^ht to be suppressed : 
murmurs are culpable ; they violate the re¬ 
spect and obedience due to superiors; tho-'e 
who murmur have seldom substantial grounds 
for murmuring; tejnnings are sinful, they 
arraign the wisdom and goodness of an in¬ 
finitely wise and good Being. It will be ditii- 
cult, by the aid of philosophy, to endure much 
l»aiu without complaining reUgion ordy can 
arm the boul against ^11 The ills of life; the 
reiKjlhons Israelites were fretineiitly guilty of 
murmurings, not only against Moses, but even 
against their Almigiity Dt-liverer, iiot»'ith- 
stiiiding the repeated manifestations of his 
goodness and power: a want of confidence i i 
God is the only cause of repinings; he who 
sees the hand of God in all things cannot 
repii^e. 

I'll not complain; 

Ciiildren and cowards rail at their nuMtortunos —TKAP. 

Yet O iny soul! thy nsiiiff murmurs stay, 

Nor dare tU’ALbWISE DISPOSER to arraign; 

Or against Ins supreme tiecroo. 

With impious grief cow^duin.—LVTTLETOX. 

Would all the deities of Greoco combine, 

In vain the gloomy thuml'rer might repine; 

Sole should ne sit, with scarce a god to friend, 

And see his Trojans txi the sliades descend.—POPE. 


We all of us complain of the shortnew of time, saith 
Beueca. and yet have much more than wo know what to 
do with—ADDISON. 

Surely to dread the future is more reasonable than to 
lament tlie paai.—JOHNSON. 


useful and virtuous when It tends to the 
ameudmout of life.—JOHNSON, 


Complaint, Accusation. 
Complaint, v. To complain. 
Accusation, v. To accuse. 

Both these terms are employed in regard to 
the conduct of others, but a complaint is 
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mostly mad® in matters that personally affect 
the complainant; an accusation la made of 
matters In general, but especially those of a 
moral nature. A complaint is made for the 
Bake of obUlnlng redress; an accusation is 
made for the sake of ascertaining a fact or 
bringing to punishment. A complaint may bo 
frivolous ; an accusation false. People In 
subordinate stations should be careful to give 
no cause for complaint: the most guarded 
conduct will not protect any person from the 
unjust accusations of the malevolent. 


On tliia occasion (of aa interview with Aihlison), Pope 
iiwle hi8 compfrtinr with frankneea and Bplrit, aa a man 
xiude8er\'eilly ueslocted and opposed.—JoHKSUN. 


With ffuilt enter distrust and dissord, mutual accusa- 
tion and stubborn seU-defenoc.—JOUNf<oN. 


Complaisance ie busied in anticipating and 
meeting the wishes of others; it seeks to amal¬ 
gamate one’s own will with that of another : 
deference is busied in yielding submission, 
doing homage, and marking one’s sense of an¬ 
other s superiority - coiuicsceiision employs it¬ 
self in not opposing the will of others; In 
yielding to their gratification, and laying aside 
unnecessary distiuctions of superiority. Coni' 
plaisance among strangers is often the fore- 
runiior of the most fiiendly intercourse: it 
in the characteristic of self-conceit to pay de¬ 
ference to no one, bocauso it considers no one 
as having superior worth: it is the common 
characteristic of ignorant and low persons 
when placed in a state of elevation, to think 
thomselvea degraded by any act of conde¬ 
scension. 


Complaisance, Deference, 
Condescension. 

Complaisance, from com and plaire to 
please, signifies the act of complying with, or 
pleasing others. 

Deference, in French deference, from the 
Latin defrro to bear down, mai ks the inclina¬ 
tion to defer, or acquiesce in the sentiments of 
another in preference to one’s own. 

Condescension marks the act of conde- 
scendtnp from one's own heigiit to yiel<l to the 
satisfaction of others, rather than rigorously 
to exact one’s rights. 

The necessities, the conveniences, the ac¬ 
commodations and aUurements of society, of 
familiarity, and of intimacy, lead to complais- 
a.nce ; it makes sacrifices to the wiHhe't, ta.stc.s, 
comforts, enjoyments, and personal feelings of 
others. Age, rank, dignity, and personal 
merit, call for d^erence: it enjoins compliance 
with respect to our opinions, judgments, pre¬ 
tensions, and de-igna. The infirmities, the 
wants, the defects and foibles of othe a, 
call for condescension : it relaxes the rigour of 
authority, and removes the distinction of rank 
or station. 

Complaisance is the act of an equal. deference 
that of an inferior; condescension tli it of a 
Hupc-ior. Complaisance is dwo from one well- 
bred person to another; deference is due io all 
superiors in ago, knowledge, or station, whom 
one approaches ; condescension is duo from all 
superitirs to such as are dependant on them 
for comfort and enjoyment 

AU theso qualities spring freun a refioctnent 
of hvimanity ; but complaisance has most of 
genuine kindness in its nature ; deference most 
of respectful submission; condescension most 
of easy indulgence. Complaisance has un¬ 
alloyed pleasure for its companion; it is 
p eased with doing : it Is pleased with seeing 
that it has pleased ; it is pleasure to the giver 
and pleasure to the receiver. Deference is not 
unmixed with pain ; it fears to offend, or to 
faU in the part it has to perform ; It is mingled 
with a consciousness of inferiority, and a fear 
lower than it deserves to bo 
thought. Condescension is not without its 
Alloy ; it is accompanied with the painful 
sentiment of witnessing inferiority, aud the 
bo less painful apprehension of not maintain- 
wglts own dignity. 


CorupinUnnce rotulor"! a superior ivmbible, an equal 
agrcc*.iible. .and .in Inferior acceptable —ADDISON. 

Tom Couitly ne\er f.iils of (Wiyini: his olieisance to 
. - • - • - titl( — • ' , 

ooiisiucuuus . but bi8 (irferrnce Ja wholly giv 
ward C(.nf<nlor.ifloll —.Slid l,K 

The wuiie noble corofenvufom which never dwell.? hut 
111 truly gie.it iiiiiuIh and such as ilouicr would ropreaent 
th.at of IdyhScH to h.v\.'' iieen, discovers itself likewise m 
the 8 i>ecch which lie iiuidc to the ghoat of Ajax —ADDI¬ 
SON 

Complaisant, v. Civil. 
Complaisant, V Courteous. 

Complete, Perfect, Finished. 

Complete, in Fieuch complet, Latiu com- 
plctvs fi.irtkMple of coinpleo to fill up, fiignifits 
the quality ot being filled, or having all that is 
noces.s.iry. 

Perfect, in Latin perfectus participle of 
perjlcio to perfonn or do thoroughly, signifies 
the stuito of In. mg done thoroughly. 

Fini-slied, ftoni (y. To close), marks 
the ht.itc ot t'omg/pjisAiv/. 

That is co)ii})U'tc which has no deficiency ; 
th.it IS yicwlcf widt h has po.sitive excellence; 
and tii^t isfiiid(ed whioli h.is no ominsion in if. 

That to viliu'h any thing e.in be added i^ 7ii- 
complctc : wl en ir can bo imjirovcd it is mi- 
perfect; win n initve labour ought to be bc- 
.stowc'd ujiou it it i.s nnji/ushed A thing is 
complete in iid its parts ; pofccinH to the beauty 
aud de.sign of the con•■truction ; .■mil/iii.f/mdas 
it comes from tlio hand of the workrn.an and 
aiirtwerH his intention. A set of book.s is not 
complete when a vo'ume is wantiog : there is 
nothing in tlic proper .Konf.o peifcct which is 
the work of man ; but the term is u.sed rcla- 
lively for wlutever makes the gitatest ap¬ 
proach to perfection ; a Jinishcd performance 
evinces care and diligence on the part of the 
Workman. 

A thing may bo complete or finished without 
being jierfect . and it may be pcrject wuthout 
being either complete or finished. The works o# 
the ancients ore, as they have been hand^^d 
down to us, incomplete, and some probably un¬ 
finished : and yet the greater part nro perfect tn 
their way: the works of the moden-s are 
mostly compfefp and/nonAcd. yet but a siu.iU 
part have any cldnis even to human perfection. 

None hotter guaril against a oheiit, 

Thau he who la » kua\ e LEWIS. 
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It has been observed oi children, that tliey are longer 
bfl/cre they can pronounce pvrfect sutmds, beuautte per/wt 
sounds are not pronounced to them.—HAWKKSWOilTU. 

It is necessary for a man who would form to himself a 
finithed biste of good writing, to be well versed in the 
works of the best critics ancient and modern,—ADD190N. 


To Completo, Finish, Terminate. 

Complete is to make comploto (y. Com¬ 
plete). 

Pinish, V. To dose. 

Terminate, Latin terminatus, comes from 
iennmus a turui or boundary, siguifying to 
make a V.'onn ’ary. 

We complete* what is iindortiken by con¬ 
tinuing to lalDonr at it; wc fiiush wliat is begun 
in a state of forwardness by putting the last 
hand to it; w^- terminate what out{ht not to 
hist by bringing It to a close. So that the 
characteristic idea of completing is the conduct¬ 
ing a thing to its final period ; that of 
the arrival at that period ; and that of termi¬ 
nating, the cessation of a thing 

Completing has properly relation to perma¬ 
nent works only, whether mechanical or In- 
telkctual; w.i desire a thing to bo completed 
from a cnrio''ity to see it in its entire state 
To,finish is employed for p!i.sdiig occuixaiions . 
wo wish a thing Jimshed from un anxiety to 
yu'oc\.ed to something else, or a dislike to the 
thing in which wo are eiiyagod. Terminating 
respects discussions, differences, and disputes. 
Jjiglit minds undertake many things without 
computing any. Childtou and unsleady people 
set about many things without any. 

Litigious people terminate one dispute only to 
commence another. 

It 18 is»rliap 8 kindly provided hr niture th.it m the 
k.illRM-K and 8 lreiii;tli of a biid together, and lier 

wiujfs .aie not enmph-ted till Klie is able lo Hy, so muuo 
proportion wtuMild 1 >« preseivtd in the hunuui kind 
betwoen JndKnJCnt and oouiage.—JOHNSON. 

The arfiftcer, for the in.anufHclure wluch ft.nnh('» In a 
day, lecuivott a <cil.aiu siiiii, hut the v it fri quently Rains 
no ads ant.viio from a perfonuauce at winch lio has toiled 
iiiHiiy iiioutlia —llAWKKJsWnlil'H. 

The tJioUKiit ' that our existence terminates with this 
life,’dotii iiatur.aily clieck the soul iu any generous pur¬ 
suit.—BKKIvKi.EY 

Complete, r. Whole. 

Completiori, V. Consummation. 

Complex, V. Compound. 


Complexity, Complication, Intricacy. 

Complexity and Complication, in 

French complication, Latin compUcatio and 
'Oinplico, compounded of com and plico, signi¬ 
fies folding one thing within another. 

Intricacy, Latin inlncatio and intrico, 
compounded of in and trico or trices, small 
haiis which are u-ed to ensnare birds, signifies 
a state of entanglement by means of many m- 
VOluti< .113. 

Complejciiy expresses the abstract quality or 
state; complication ixct: they buth convey 
less than intricacy : intricate is that which is 
Tory complicated. 

* Vide Girard: " Achavor, flnir, tarniaM.’* 


Complexity arises from a multitude of objects, 
and the nature ol these objeets ; comj^ication 
from an involvement of objects; and intricacy 
from a winding and confused involution. What 
is complex must be decomposed ; what is com¬ 
plicated must be developed; what is intricate 
must bo unravt Hod. A proposition is complex ; 
affairs are complicated ; the law is intricate. 

Complexity puzzUs ; cotn/thcafton confounds ; 
intricacy lewildeis. A clear head is requisite 
for uiideistanding that which is complex: 
keennt ss and netration are required U) lay 
open that which is complicated . a comprehen¬ 
sive mmd, coupled with coolness and perse¬ 
verance of research, are essential to disentangle 
that which is intricate. A comp/dx system may 
have every perfection but the one that is re- 
qui^lte, namelv, a fitness to bo reduced to 
jjractice : complicated schemes of villainy com¬ 
monly frustrate themselves; they require unity 
of design among too many Individuals of dif¬ 
ferent stiitioiis, interests, and vices to allow of 
frequent success with such heterogi neons com¬ 
binations : the intricacy of the law is but the 
natural attendant on human affaiis ; every 
qestiou admits of different illustrations as 
Its causes, consequences, analogies, and bear¬ 
ings ; it is likewise dependent on so many 
(a^es infinitely ramified as to impede the exer¬ 
cise of the judgment in the act of deciding. 

The complexity of a subjtct often deters 
young persons from application to their busi¬ 
ness. There is nothing embarrasses a physician 
more than a comjilication of disorders, where 
the remedy for one impedes the euro for the 
other. Some affaiis are involved in such a 
degree of intricacy, as to exh’AUst the patience 
and perseverance of the most laborioU'*. 

Tliniugh tbo iliiMiloAlng deep 
Light niv blind w.iy , the mineral strata there 
Thrust blix.miuK, thcncH the vegetalde world, ' 

O’or that tlie rising syblein mom complex 
Ol auimals, and higher still the mind.—THOMSON. 

E^ery living creature, cunaidered in itself, has many 
v*iy compheuted iiarts that are exact copies of siinie 
otlier |tarU which it possesses, and which we complicated 
lu tile same maimer,—ADDISON. 

When the mind, by insensible degrees, has brought 
itself lo Kttention and close thinking, It will !>• able to 
coixi with dilllciiUios. Every abstruse problem, every 
inti icate (luesiiou, will not bflifle or brook it.—LOOKK. 

Complication, v. Complexity. 

To Compliment, v. To adulate. 

To Comply, Conform, Yield, Submit. 

Comply, V. To accede. 

Conform, compounded of con and form^ 
signifies to put into the same/orni. 

Yield, V. To accede. 

Submit, in Latin submitto, compounded of 
sub and nutto, signifies to put under, that is to 
s,iy, to put one’s self under another pers-m. 

Compliance and conformity are voluntary ; 
yielding and submission are involuntary. 

Compliance is an act of the inclination ; con- 
fomnUy an act of the judgment •. compliance is 
altogether optional; wo comply with a thing 
or not, at pleasure : corigformity is binding on 
tho conscience ; it relates to matters in which 
there is a right jaid a wrong. C<mplifne$ wltl^ 
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the tisluons and customs of those wo live with 
is a natuial propensity of the human mind 
that may bn mostly indultfed without impro¬ 
priety . conj'onnity in religious matters, though 
not to bo eufoic^ by human law, is not on 
th-it account less binding on the consciences 
»f every member in the community ; the vio- 
iatiou of this duty on trivial grounds involves 
m it that of more than one branch of the 
moral law. 

Cumptiance and confonnihy aro produced by 
no external action on the mind; they flow 
spontaneously fro It the will and undcistand¬ 
ing : yielding is altogether the result of foreign 
agency. Wo comply with a wish as suon as it 
is known ; it accords with our feelings 8<» to 
do : wo yield to the entreaties of others; it is 
the tlTcct of persuasion, a constraint upon or 
at least, a direction of the inclination. Wo 
conform to the regulations of a community, it 
IS a matter of discretion; we yield to the 
snptrior judgment of another, wo havo no 
choice or alternative We comply cheei fully ; 
we conform willingly ; wo yield reluctantly. 

To yield is to give way to another, either 
with one’s will, judgment, or outward conduct: 
euhmmion is the giving up of one's self alto¬ 
gether , it is the substitution of another’s 
will for one’s own. Yielding is partial; wo 
may yield in one c<iso or in one action though 
not in another: submission is general; it in¬ 
cludes a system of conduct. 

We yiehi when we do not resist; this may 
lometimes bo the act of a suiiorior : we si^bnut 
only by adopting the measures and conduct 
proposed to us ; this is always the act of an 
inferior. Yielding may bo produced by means 
more or less gentle, by enticing or insinuating 
arts, or by the force of argument; submission 
is made only to power or positive force: one 
yields after a struggle ; one submits without 
resistance ; wo yield to ourselves or others; 
we submit to others only ; it is a wi akness to 
yield either to the suggestions of others or our 
own inclinations to do that which our judg¬ 
ments condemn ; it is a folly to submit to the 
caprice of any one whcie there is not a moral 
obligati >n : it is obstinacy not to yield when 
one’s ad'^ci.sary has the advantage ; it is sinful 
Hot to submit to constituted authorities. 

A cheerful compliance with the requests of a 
friend is the sinceresc proof of friend'jhip : the 
wisest and most learned of men have ever been 
the readiest to conform to the general sense of 
the community in which they live : the har¬ 
mony of social life is froquontlv distuibed by 
the reluctance winch men have to yield to each 
other; and the order of civil society frequently 
destroyed by the want of proper submission to 
superiors. 

I would not thought In any imrt of thi« relation to 
reflect upon Higuor Micolinl, who in nctiug tins part only 
eompltes with the wretched taste of hU audience.— 
ADDISON. 


Being of a lay profession, I humbly conform to the con¬ 
stitutions of the church and niy spiritual superiors, and 
I hold this obedience to bo an acceptable saermee to God 
—HOWJiL. 


There has been a long dispute for preceilency between 
Uie ti-agio and the heroic uoeta A nstotle would have the 
latter the post to the former, but Mr. Uryden and 
many other* would never submit to this deciiloo.— 


Compliant, Yielding, Submissive. 

As epithets from the preceding verbs, serve 
to designate a propensity to the retpeciivo 
actions mostly lu an excessive or improper 
degree. 

A compliant temper complies with every 
wish of another good or bad; a yielding: 
ternp'-r loans to every opinion right or wiong ; 
a submissive temjKjr submits to every de¬ 
mand, just or unjust. 

A compliant person wants command of feel¬ 
ing ; a yielding person wants fixedness of iiriii- 
ciple; a submissive person wants resolution: 
a compVuuit disposition will bo iniposcfl uium 
by the selfish and unreasonable ; a vieldiuij 
disposition is most untit for commanding; a 
submissive disposition exposes a person to the 
exactions of tyranny. 

Be silent and comptyhm ; you’ll roou And 
Bir Johu without a mcdiciutt will be kiiul 

HAUKf^ON. 

A peaceable temper supposes yielding and conde.sccml- 
ing ui.uiiierB — llLAlli. 

When force and violence and bard necessity bavo 
brought the yoUc of seivltude upon the fjeople.’s neck, 
reliKioii will supply them with a patient and a nibmutie* 
spirit —l-'LBIinVOUD 

To Comply, v. 2 o accede. 


To Compose, Settle. 

Compose, from tho Latin composui, per¬ 
fect ot compono to put together, signilies to 
put in due order. 

Settle is a frequentative of set. 

Wc compose that which has been disjointed 
and separated, by bringing it together again ; 
wo settle that which has been disturbed aiul 
put in motion, by mak.ng it rest: wo compose 
our thoughts when they have been (jeraiigod 
and thrown into confusion ; we settle our mmd 
when it has been fiuctu iting and distracted 
by contending desires; tlio mind must bo 
€ompoi,cd before we can filiiiik Justly ; it must 
be settled before wo can act consistently. 

Wo compose tho oitTcrcnces of others: wo 
settle our own difforences wirh others- it n 
difficult to compose the quiirols of angry oppo¬ 
nents, or to stUle the disputes of obstiiiato 
partisans. 

Thy prnwnce did each doubtful heart compos*, 

And factious wonder’d that they ouce an,fee, 

TlCKttl.l.. 

Porliaps my reason may but ill defend 
My settled faith, my muid with age uu]>air’d 

_ _ SHliNSlONE. 

To Compose, V. To compound. 

To Compose, v. To form. 

Composed, Sedate. 

Composed expresses the stat® of being 
composed (y. To compose). 

Sedate, in Latin sedatus, particiole of 
sedo to settle, signifies the quality of being 
settled. ^ » 

Composed respects the air and looks exter¬ 
nally, and the spiilts internally ; relates 
to the deportment or carriage externally, and 
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the fixedness of the purpose internally: com.- 
noscd Is opposed to ruflaed or hurried, ttdaU to 
buoyant or volatile. 

Composure is a particular state of the mind; 
Hdateness is an habitual frame of mind; a part 
of the character: a composed mien la very be¬ 
coming in the season of devotion; a sedate. 
carriage is becoming in youth who are engaged 
in serious concerns. 

Upon her nearer approach to Hercules she stepped 
before the other lady, who came forward with a regular 
composed camage.^-ADUlBUN. 

Let me associate with the serious night, 

Aud contemplation, her tcdate compeer.—THOMSON. 

Composed, V. Calm. 

Compound, Complex. 

Compound comes from the present of 
compono to compound, from the preterite of 
wliich, composui, is formed the verb compose 
[v. To compose). 

Complex, V. Complexity. 

The compound consists of similar and whole 
bodies put togo»^he.'; the complex cmsists of 
various parts linked together; adhesion is 
suflficient to constitute a compound; involu¬ 
tion is requisite for the 'Complex; we distin¬ 
guish the whole that forms the compound ; we 
separate the parts that form the complex. what 
is compound may consist only of two ; what is 
complex consists always of several. 

Compound snd complex are both commonly 
opposed to the simple but the former may be 
opposed to the single, and the latter to the 
simple: words are compound^ sentences are 
complex. 

Inaamuch aa man is a comjyyund and a mixture of fleek 

I well as apirit, the soul during its alioile In the body 
does all things by the mediation of these passioiis, aud 
inferior ' ions —SOUTH. 

With such perfection franiM, 

Is this complex stupendous scheme of things 

THOMSON. 


To Compound, Compose. 

Compound and compose, v. To compos^. 

Compound is used in the physical sense 
only ; compose in the proper or the moral 
sense : words are compounded by making two 
or more into one; sentences are composed by 
putting words together so aa to make sense : 
a medicine is compounded of many ingredients ; 
society is composed of various classes. 

The simple beauties of nature, if they cannot be multi 
piled, they may be compounded —BathUKBT. 

The heathens, ignorant of the true source of moral evil, 
generally chargea it on the obliquity of matter This 
notion, as most others of theirs, is a composttion of truth 
and error —GKOVK. 

To Compreh.exxd, v. To comprise. 

To Comprelieiid, v. To conceive. 

Comprehensive, Extensive. 

Comprehensive, from comprehend, in 
Latin comprehendo or com at'd prehendo ti> 
take, signifies the quality of putting up to¬ 
gether or including. 


Extensive from extend, In Latin exfendo, 
or ex and tendo to stretch out, signifies the 
quality of reaching to a distance. 

Comprehensive respects quantity, extensive 
regards space : that is comprehensive that com- 
prehends much, that is extensive that extends 
into a wide field : a comprehensive view of a 
subject includes all branches of it ; an exten¬ 
sive view of a subject enters into minute 
details ; the comprdiensive is associated with 
the concise; the extensive with the diffuse : it 
requires a capacious mind to take a compre¬ 
hensive survey of any subject; it is possible for 
a superficial thinker to enter very extensively 
into some parts, while he passes over others. 

Comprehensive is employed only with logard 
to Intellectnjil objects ; extensive is used both in 
the proper and the improper sense ; the signifi¬ 
cation of a word Is comprehensive, or the powers 
of tlio mind are comprehensive ; a plain is exten¬ 
sive, or a field of inquiry is extensive. 

It is natural to hope that a rompreh^ntive is likewise 
an elevated soul, aud that whoever is nise is also boueut. 
—JOHN.SON. 

nie trade carried on by the Phenlcians of Sidqn and 
Tyre was more cxtengtve and eiiterjirisiug than that of 
any state m the ancient worid.^RUBEHTSON. 


To Comprise, Comprehend, Em¬ 
brace, Contain, Include. 

Comprise, through the French compns, 
parti' iple of comprendre, comes from the same 
source as comprehend (v. Comprehensive). 

Embrace, v. To clasp. 

Contain, in French contenir, Latin con- 
tineo, conijKMinded of con and teneo, signifies 
to hold together within one place. 

Include, in Latin includo, compounded of 
in and cludo or claudo, signifies to shut in or 
within a given sjiaco. 

Persons or thingscowipriacor include; things 
only comprehend, embrace and contain: a per¬ 
son compmses a certain quantity of matter 
wititin a given space; he includes one thing 
within another : an author comprises his woik 
within a certain number of volumes, and /7i- 
clvdes in it a variety of interesting particular.^. 

When things are spoken of, comprise, com- 
preheml, and embrace, have regard to the aggi o- 
gato value, quantity, or extent ; include, to 
the Individual tilings which form the whole ; 
contain, either to the aggregate or to the in¬ 
dividual, being in fact, a term of more ordinary 
application than any of the o^hor''. Comprise 
and contain are u.sed either in the proper or 
tho figurative sense • comprehend, embrace, and 
include, in the figurative Fen.«e only : a stock 
comprises a variety of articles ; a library com¬ 
prises a variety of iwoks ; tho whole is comprises 
within a small compass: rules comprehend n 
number of particulars; laws comprehend a 
number of cases ; countries comprehend a cei> 
tain number of districts or divisions; term* 
comprehend a certain moaning: a discourse 
embraces a variety of topics; a j'lan projeot, 
scheme, or system, embraces a varieAy of objecte 
a house contains one, two, or more persons ; e 
city contains a number of bouses; a book con 
tains much useful matter; a society contains 
very many individuals; it includes none but of 
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A certain class; or it includen some of every 
class. 

Their arms and fishing tackle comprise the 
personal effects of most savages ; all the motal 
law of a Ciiristian is comprised under the -word 
chanty : Hweden comprehends Finland and 
Lapland : London is said to contain above three 
iniUioiis of inhabitants : bills of mortality are 
mido out in most large parishes, but they 
Include only such persons as oie of disefisea ; a 
cnlcMlator of expen.ses wdl nlways fall short of 
Ids 0 tnna'e who does not include the mitjor 
loiitingeoci 8 which usu.dly attach to every 
undcrukiiig 

What, Eyypt <1o thy pvTamid* comprise. 

What greiitiiesa ui the high raised fully heat 

SEWELL. 

That particular scheme wliich comprehends the social 
vn tiles may gix#* emiiloyment tu the most mdustrious 
temi>tr, .iiicf Mud a lu.in iii htisiuess more than the most 
at-tne st.itiun of life —AULHS0N. 

The virtues of the several soils I slug, 

MieLeuaa, aow the needful succour hring; 

Not that niy sotig in such a scanty space 

8o large a suliject fully can embrace —DRYDEN. 

All a woman has to do in this world Is contained within 
the iIutieH of a daughter, a slstci, a wife, and a mother.— 
STEELE 

The universal axiom in wliioli all complaisance Is In- 
clmied Is, that no man should give any preference to him¬ 
self—JoilhUvS. 

It is here worthy of observation that in the 
two lasr examjiles irom Hteele and Johnson 
the word.s comprehend and compi ise would, ac¬ 
cording to e.stabliHlicd linage, have been mote 
appropriate than contain and include. 

Compulsion, V. Constraint. 
Compunction, r. Ripentarce. 

To Compute, v. To calcvlate. 

To Compute, V. To estimate. 


To Conceal, Dissemble, Disguise. 

Conceal, is compounded of con .and cenl, 
in Ficni'h eder, Latin celo, Hebrew cala to have 
prvately. 

Dissemble, in Fnmch dissimnler, com- 
poiindod ol dis and simulo or siuntis ^^gnlflc8 
to make a thing appear unlike wh it it is. 

Disgruise, in French disguiser, compounded 
of tile jiri'ative dis or de and guise, iu (leiman 
u'cise, a miiioer or fashion, signihea to take a 
foim oj)]io.sito to the reality. 

1 o conceal is simply to abstain f om m iking 
known what wo wish to keep sonet; to dis¬ 
semble and disguise signify to conceal, by as¬ 
sn rnlng t-orae false appearance; we conceal 
f u t.s ; wc dissemble feelings ; wn disguise senu- 
monts. 

♦ Caution only is requi.sitc in concealing : it 
mav be effe tod by simple ^l ence : art and 
mldrc sa mu.st be employed in dis<iembling ; it 
mingles falsehood with all its proceedings : 
labour and cunning are requisite in disguisine. ; 
it has nothing but falsehood in all its move¬ 
ments. 

The concealer watches over him’-elf that he 
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m.ay not be betrayed into any indiscreet com* 
municatioii; the dissembler has an eye to others 
so as to prevent them from discovering the 
state of his heart; disguise assumes altogether 
a different face from leality, and rests secure 
under this shelter : it is sufficient to conceal 
from those who either cumiot or will not see ; 
it nece^siry t*> dissemble with those who cau 
See without being shown ; but it is necessary 
to disguise fiom tbo’-e who aro anxious to dis¬ 
cover and use ovtry means to penetrate the 
veil that intercepts their .si^dit. 

Coucealmeut is a matter of prudence often 
advisable, mostly nmocont; when we have 
not resolution to ^hako off our vices, it is 
wi'-dom at least to conceal them from the 
knowledge of othcis. 

According to (lira d, it was a maxim with 
Louis XI. that in (Oder to kn<*w bow to 
govern, it was ntcissaiy to know how to 
dissemble, he adds, is true i-i all ca‘«cs, 

even in domestic government; but if the 
woid conveys as much the iutaof falsehood in 
French as in English, then is this a French and 
not an Englisli maxim ; tVicre are, however, 
many cases in which it is prudent to dissemble 
(uir re.S( iitments, if by al'owing them time to 
die away we keep them from the knowledge of 
others. Disguise is altogether epposed to can¬ 
dour : an ingenuoi's mind revolts at it; an 
honc^Ht man will never find it ncces.sary, un¬ 
less the Abbe HiiarJ be right ii' taking that 
“ when the n> cessity of circumstanot 8 and the 
nature of affairs call for disguise, it is politic." 
"i ct what train of cirenmstances can we con¬ 
ceive to exist winch will justify policy founded 
upon the viol.itiou of truth? Intriguers, con- 
spir.itor8, and ail wh » have dishonest purposes 
to answer, must practise disguise as the only 
means of success, but true policy is as remote 
from disguise as cunning is irom wisdom. 

Ridicule is never more strong than when It Is concealed 
lu giavity —SrECTAlUK 

I,et school tnnght pride ditscmhlc all it can, 

T huso little things are gieat tu little man 

OuLDSMITIL 

Good hreeding has inivdo the toiiguo falsify the hean, 
and ucf a part of conlinuiil restraint, wlnle nature has 
pr.'sertid tiie eies to lieiself, tliat she may nut be dit- 
gutted or luisiiprosciCed —bTEI.LE. 


To Conceal, Hide, Secrete. 

Conceal, v. To conc<aL 

Hide, from the Herman hiithen to guard 
against, and the ohi (ieiman hedan to c'vceal, 
and the Greek kcv&cip to cover or put out of 
sigi.t. 

Secrete, in La*in seci'etvs, participle of 
secei'KO, or «€ and cernn, to see or know by one’s 
self, signifies to put in a place kni,wn only to 
one’s self 

Concealing has simiily Ihc idea of not letting 
como to observation ; hiding that of putting 
iindir cover; sccjtL /\7 that 'f tel'ingu' n dis¬ 
tance or In unfrequeo ted ji’act'S : whafevei is 
not teen is concealed, bur whatever is hidden 
or sfO'eted is intentionally put out of sivht. a 
erson conceals himself behind a hedge; he 
iaes his treasures in the earth ; he secretet 
what he has stolen under his cloak. 

Conceal is more general than either hUi or 
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secrete : all thin^^s are concealed which are kid- I 
den or secreted, but are not always hidden or 
secreted vihau they are concealed: both luontal 
and corporeal objects are concealed : corporeal 
objects mostly and sometimes mental ones are 
hidden: corporenl objects only are secreted ; we 
conceal in the mind whatever we do not make 
known: that is hidden which may not be dis¬ 
covered or cannot be discerned; that is secreted 
which may not be seen. 

Facts are concealed, truths arc hidden, goods 
are secreted. 

Children should never attempt to conceal 
Irum their parents or teachers any error they 
have committed, when called upon for an 
acknowledgment; we are told in Scriptore, 
for our consolation, that nothing is hidden 
which shall not be revealed ; people seldom 
wisli to secrete any thing but with the intention 
of concealing it from those who have a right to 
dornaud it back. 

secret snd discreet; liove’s fairy favon 
Are lost wheu not conceal’d —DllYDKN. 

Yet to be secret makes not «in the lew, 

'Ti» only hidden from the vulgar vie»r.—DRYDKN. 

The whole thing U too mam/est to admit of any doubt 
in any man how long tma tiling has l)een working, how 
many tricks have been played with tho Dean's (Swift’s) 
im)iersi how they were secreted from time to time — 
rors 

Concealment, Secrecy. 

Concealment (y. To conceal) is ifself an 
action; Secrecy, irom secret, Is the quality 
of an action : concealment may resp* ct ^hc state 
ol things; secrecy the conduct of persons: 
things may be concealed so as to be known to 
no one; but secrecy supposes some person to 
whom the thing concealed is known. 

Concealment has to do with what concerns 
others; secrecy with that which concerns our¬ 
selves : what is concealed is kept from tlie 
observation of others ; what is secret is known 
only to oui-selves : there may frequently be 
concealment without secrecy, although there 
cannot be secrecy without concealment: con¬ 
cealment is frequently practi.scd to the detri¬ 
ment of others ; secrecy is always adopted for 
our own advantage or gratification: concealment 
is serviceable in the commi8.si()n of crimes; 
.verecy in the execution i f schemes; many 
crimes are committed with impuniiy when the 
perpetrators are protected by concealment : the 
bc'it concerted plans are often frustiated for 
want of observing secrecy. 

One iu»t*nce of Divine Witdom is so illustrious that I 
cannot pass it over without notice; that is, the conceal- 
ii#nt under which Providence has placed the future 
vents of our life on earth.—BLAIK. 

Shun socrscy, and talk in open sight, 

8o shall you soon repair your present evil plight. 

SPlilMSER. 

To Concede, v. To give up. 


Conceit, Fancy. 

Conceit comes immediately from the Latin 
soneeptus, participle of eoncipio to conceive or 
form in the mind. 

Fancy, in French phantasie, Latin phan- 
iasia, Greek ^avra<rii), from to make 

kppear, and to appear. 
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These terms equally express the working of 
, the imagination in its distorted srato; but 
conceit denotes a much greater degree of dis¬ 
tortion than fancy: our conceits are prepos¬ 
terous ; what we fancy is unreal, or only 
apparent. Conceit applies only to internal 
objects ; it is mental in the operation and the 
result; it is a species of invention : fancy is 
applied to external objects, or whatever acts 
on the senses: nervous people are subject to 
strange conceits : timid people fancy they hi ar 
sounas, or see objects m the 'dark which 
awaken terror. 

Those who are apt to conceit oftrner conceit 
that which is painful than otherwise ; conced¬ 
ing either that they are always in damper of 
dying, or that all the world is their enemy. 
Tnete are, however, insane people w)io conceit 
themselves tube kings and queens : and si me 
indeed who are not called in^-aoe, who conceit 
theinselves very learned whilst they know 
nothing, or very wise and clever while they 
are exposing themselves to perpetual ridicule 
for their folly, or very handsome while the 
world calls them plain, or very peaceable while 
they are always quarrelling with their neigh¬ 
bours, or very humble whilst they are tenaci¬ 
ously stickling for th^'lr own : it would be 
well if such conceits afforded a harmless pi. a- 
sure to their authors, but unfortunately they 
only ronder- th m more offensive and disgust¬ 
ing than they would oi herwise be. 

Those wi.o are apt infancy never fansy any 
thing to pie se themselves; they fancy that 
things are too long or too shot t too thick or too 
thm, too cold or too hot, with a thousand other 
fancies equally trivial in their nature , thereby 
proving that the slightest aberration of tho 
mind 18 a serious evil, and productive of e. il. 

Desponding fenr. of feeble/anew'* full, 

W Ottk uiid uuui.uily, loosuna e\ ery piwer —THOMSON. 

Douitf have been wounded with conceit. 

And died of mere opmiou atrait.—BUTLER. 

When taken In refer cnce to intellectual ob¬ 
jects, conceit la always in a bad sense : but 
fancy may be employed in a good sense. 

Nothing r.-»u be more plainly Inipoflallde (ban for a man 
“ to IK* piolitAlde to Oou.” and couaiKiueiitly uotliing lan 
lie laiiru liliHurd th.an for a man to vUeriab ao irrational a 
cowcrtr.— A nnisoN. 

My friend. Sir Roger de Coverley, told me t’other day, 
lliai, he b.'wi lieen reading my paper u|x>n Weetminetor 
Abliey, in which, sayn he, there are a great many la- 
genloiu/.inew —ADDISON. 

Conceit, V. Pride. 

Conceited, r. Opinionated. 

To Conceive, Apprehend, Suppose, 
Imagine. 

Conceive, v. Conceit. 

Apprehend. V. To apprehend. 

Suppose, in French snpposer, I^atln sup- 
poaui, perfect of suppono, or sub and pono to 
put one thing in the place of uuotlicr, signifies 
to have one thing In one’s mind m lieu of 
another. 

Imaerine, in Frercb imaghtcr, Latin 
tnvagino, from imago an image, signifies to re¬ 
flect as an image or phantom in the mlud. 
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C<mceiv€, In the strict sense of the word, is 
the generic, the others the specific terms; 
since in apprthendingi imagining, and sup- 
vosing, we always conceive or form au idea, 
but not vice versd ; ihe difference consists In 
the mo^le and object of the action : wo con¬ 
ceive of things as proper or improper, and just 
or* unjust, right or wrong, good or bad, this is 
an act of ^e judgment; we apprehend the 
meaning of another, this is by the power of 
simple perception, or of combination and re¬ 
flection ; we suppose and imagine that which 
has happened or may happen, these are both 
acts of the imagination: but the former rests 
commonly on some ground of reality ; the 
latter may bo the mere offspring of the brain. 

What is conceived is conclusive; what is 
apprehended is rather dubious; both refer to 
matters o'*' deduction, lu distinction fiom 
suppose and imagine, which relate to matters 
of fact. 

To coneevee is an ordinary operation of the 
mind ; it must precede every other , we cannot 
either think or act without conceiving appre¬ 
hend is employed in cases wheie certainty can¬ 
not be had, where no determinate conclusion 
can be formed; we shall never apprehend where 
we can seo distinctly before us : suppose is 
used in opposition to iwsitive knowledge ; no 
person supposes that of which he is positively 
Informed ; imagine is employed for that which 
in all probability does not exist; we shall 
not imagine what is evident and undeniable. 

A state of innooence and happiness is so remote from 
all that we have ever seen, that although we can easily 
eoneetve it as possible, ret our speculatluus upon it must 
be general and ooufused.—JOHNSON. 

Nothing is a misery, 

Unless oar weakness apprehend it so. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

It can scarce be supposed that the mind Is more vigorous 
when we sleep, than when we are awake-U awkes- 
WORTH. 

The Earl of Rirers did not imagine there could exist. 
In a human form, a mother that would rum her own eon 
without enriching herself.—J OHNSON'S LIFE 07 SAVAGE. 


To Conceive, Understand, 
Comprehend. 

Conceive, in French concevoir, Latin con- 
fipio, compouiidcd of con and capio, signifies 
to take or put together in the mind. 

Understand signifies to stand undor or 
near to the mind. 

Comprehend, In Latin comprekendo, com¬ 
pounded of com and prehendo, signifies lo seize 
or embrace within the mind. 

These terms indicate the intellectual opera¬ 
tions of forming ideas, that is, ideas ot the 
complex kind in distinction from the simple 
ideas formed by thu act "f perception. 

Conception Is the aimplesD operation of the 
three; when wo conceive we may have bu one 
idea, when we understand or comprehend wo 
have all the ideas which the subject is capable 
of presenting. We cannot understand or com¬ 
prehend without conceiving ; hut wo may often 
conceive that which we neither understand nor 
comprehCTid. 

That which We cannot conceive is to us 
iMthing; but the conception of it girts it an 
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existence, ac least in our minds; but under* 
standing and comprehending is not essential to 
the belief of a thing’s existence. tk> long as 
we have reasons sufficient to conceive a thing 
as possible or probable, it is not neco s ry 
either to understand or comprehend them in 
order to authorize our belief. The mysteries 
of our holy religion are obiects of conceptiant 
but not of comprehension. We conceive that a 
thing may bo done without understanding how 
it is done: we conceive that a thing may exist 
without comprehending the nature of its exist¬ 
ence. We conceive clearly, understand fully, 
comprehend minutely. 

Conception is a epecles of invention; it is the 
fruit of the mind’s operation within itself. 
Understanding and comprehension are employed 
solely on external objects ; we understand and 
comprehend that wdicb actually exists before 
us, and presents itself to our observation. Con¬ 
ceiving is the office of the imagination, hs well 
as the judgment; understanding and compre¬ 
hension are the office of the reasoning faculties 
exclusively. 

• Conceiving is employed with regard to 
matters of taste, to arrangements, designs, and 
projects ; is employed on familiar 

objects which present themselves in the ordi¬ 
nary dlsoourse and businotts of men; com^rre- 
hending respects principles, lessons, and specu¬ 
lative knowledge in general The artibt con¬ 
ceives a design, and ho who will execute it must 
uiulerstand it; the poet conceives that which is 
graud and sublime, and he who will enjoy the 
perusal of his coiicepfiona must have rtfiiKinent 
of mind, and capacity to comprehend the gi’and 
and sublime. Ihe builder plans, the 

scholar understands languages, the metaphy¬ 
sician comprehends subtle questions. 

A ready conception supplies us with a stock 
of ideas on all subjects; a understanding 
catches the intentions of others with half a 
word; a penetrating mind comprehends th* 
abstrusest points There are human beings 
involved in such profound ignorance, that they 
cannot conceive of the moat ordinary things 
that exist m civilized life; th le are tUone 
Who, though slow at understanding vrordB, will 
be quick vX understa)\dmg\inSkA iiio signs ; and 
there are olhtrs who, though dull a- conceiving 
or understanding common matters, will hav a 
power for comprehending the abstruser parts of 
iho mathematics. 

Wliatever they cannot iinmoiliately conceive they con¬ 
sider as too high to be reached, or too extensive to be co?n- 
prehended. —JOHNSON. 

Swift pays no court to the passions; he excites neither 
surprise, nor admiration; he always understands him¬ 
self, and his readers always undsrstand him,—JOHNSON, 

Our finite knowledge cannot comprehend 

The principles of au unbounded sway.— .BBIRLET, 


Conception, Notion. 

Conception, from conceive (v. To eosiciive\ 
Signifies the thing conceived. 

Notion, In Frouch notion, Latin noffo, frr«m 
notus The participle of nosco, to know, signifitia 
the ihing known. 

Conception is the mind’s Own Work, What it 
Ohfss*; ’’lateadEe, Mn^readM, eonoe* 
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pictures to itself from the exercise of its own 
powers; notion is the representation of objects 
as they are drawn from observation. Concep¬ 
tions are the fruit of the imagination ; notions 
are the result of reflection and experience. Coiv- 
ceptioyis are formed; notions are entertained. 
Conceptions are either grand or mean, gross or 
sublime, either clear oi indistinct, crude or dis¬ 
tinct ; notions are either true or false, just or 
absurd. Intellectual culture serves to elevate 
the conception; the extension of knowledge 
serves to correct and refine the notions. 

Some heathen philosophers had an indistinct 
conception of the Deity, whose attnbutes and 
character arc unfolded to us in his revelation : 
the ignorant have often false notions of their 
duty and obligations to their superiors. The 
tincnlightcncd express their gross and crude 
conceptions of a Superior Being by some material 
and visible object: the vulgar notion of ghosts 
and spirits is not entirely banished from the 
most cultivated parts of England. 

Words signify not iinmediately and primely things 
themselvoa, but the conceptions ol the mind couceruiiig 
things —SOUTH. 

The story of Teleinathns Is formed altogether in the 
spirit of Homei, and will give aii unlfarned reader a 
notion of tliat great poet's manner of writing.—ADDISON. 

It is natural for the imaginations of men who lead their 
lives m too solitary a manner to prey upon themsehes. 
and form from their own conceptions lieings and things 
whlcli haAe no place in nature.—STEELE. 

ronsiderliig that the happiness of the other world is to 
he ilie hap\iine8s of the whole man, who can question, 
but tliereisan infinite variety in those plensureswe are 
sneaking of, Eevelation, likewiss, very mneli confinns 
this notion under the different views it gives us of our 
future haiiplncss,— A DDLSON. 

Conception, v. rerception. 

Concern, v. Affair. 

Concern, v. Affect. 

Concern, v. Care. 

Concern, r. Interest. 

To Concert, Contrive, Manage. 

Concert is either a variation of consort a 
conu'Hnion, or from the Latin concerto to debate 
together. 

Contrive, fmm contrirl perfect of contero 
to bruise together, signifies to pouna or put 
togethcT in the mind so as to fonn a com¬ 
position. 

Manage, in French menaper, compounded 
of The Latin manus and apo, signifies to lead 
by the hand. 

There is a secret understanding in concerting ; 
invention in contriving; execution in managing. 
There is mostly contrivance and managemeiit in 
concerting ; but there is not always concerting 
in contrivance or management. Measures are 
concei'ted; schemes are contnved; affairs are 
managed. 

Two parties at least are requisite in concerting, 
one is sufficient for contriving and managing. 
Concerting is always employed In all secret 
transactions ; contrivance and management are 
used indifferently. 

Robbers who have determined on any scheme 
of plunder concert together the means of carry¬ 
ing their project into execution; they conirive 


various devices to elude the vigilance of the 
police ; they manage every thing in the dark. 

Those who are debarred the opportunity of 
seeing each other unrestrainedly, concert mea¬ 
sures for meeting privately. The ingenuity of 
a i>er8on is frequently displayed in the contri¬ 
vances by which he strives to help himself out 
of his troubles. Whenever there are many 
parties interested in a concern, it is never so 
well managed as when it is in the hands of one 
individual suitably qualified. 

Modern state-smen arc concerting schemes and engaged 
In the depth of pilitics. at the time when their fore¬ 
fathers were laid down quietly to rest, and had iiuthuig 
in their he.ad8 but di earns —STEELE. 

When Ciesar was one of Ihe Timsters of the mint, ho 
placed the fltrurn of an elephant uixm the reverse of the 
public money the word Ciesar signifying an elephant In 
the Punic l.inguage. This was artfully contrnvd by 
Ciesar; heeaupe it was not lawful for a pri\ate man to 
stamp his own figure uixiii the coin of the commonwealth. 
—ADDISON. 

It is the great act and secret of Christianity, if I may 
use that phrase, to manage our actions to the best advan¬ 
tage.—ADDISON. 

To Conciliate, Beconcilo. 

Conciliate, in Lntin coneiliatns. participle 
of conrdio: and Reconcile, in Latin recon- 
cilto, Ijoth come from concilium a council, de¬ 
noting unity and harmony. 

Conciliate and reconcile are both employed in 
tbc sense of uniting mcn'saffections, but under 
different circumstances. 

The conciliator gets the good-will and affec¬ 
tions for bim.self; the reconciler unites the 
affections of tv;o persons to each other. Tho 
conetliafor may eitln r gain new affoi tiou", or 
regain those which are iost; tho reconciler al¬ 
ways either renews affections which have 
been once lost, or fixes them where they ought 
to be fixed. The best iroans of conciliating 
esteem is by reconciling all that are at variance. 

Conciliate is mostly employed for men in 
public .stitions ; reconcile is indifferenMy em¬ 
ployed for tho'-e in public or private stations. 
Men in power have somctim's the hippy op¬ 
portunity of conciliating the good-will of thoao 
whoaic most averse to their authority, and 
thus rcronciliiig them to measures which wouid 
otherwise be odious. 

Kindness and condescension serve to con¬ 
ciliate ■ a friendly influence, or a well-tuned 
exercise of authority, is oficn succossfully ex¬ 
cited in reconciling. 

T)»e preschpr nmv enforce his dncfrines in the strip of 
AUthoiity, for it his profpssion to summon imiiikind to 
their duty ; iiutan iim<ominiSHioned imitnictor will hUidy 
\ to conciliate whilst be attempts to correot.—CUMBEK- 
' LAND 

It must tie ooiifesspil a happy att.achnient, which can 
reconcile thp I^iiplRiidpr to hfs frceitiiig snows, and the 
African to his scorching sun.—CUMBERLAND. 

Concise, V. Short. 

To Conclude, v. To close. 

To Conclude Upon, v To deciiU. 

Conclusion, Inference, !Deduotlon. 

Conclusion, from conclude, signifies the 
winding up of all arguments and reasoning. 

Inference, from inSer, In Latin inftro^ slg? 
nlflos what is brought m. 
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Deduction, from deduct^ in Latin diductuSt 
ftnd deduco to bring out, signifies the bringing 
or drawing one thing from another. 

A conclusion is full and decisive; &ninfe>'ence 
is partial and indecisive : a conclusion leaves 
tho mind in no doubt or hesitation ; it puts a 
stop to all farther reasoning: inferences are 
special conclusions from particular circum¬ 
stances ; they serve as links in the chain of 
reasoning. Conclusions are drawn from real 
facts ; inferences are drawn from the appear¬ 
ances of'things; deductions only from argu¬ 
ments or assertions. 

Conclusions are practical; infrences ratioci- 
native ; deductions are final. Wo concludeirom 
a person’s conduct or declarations what he in¬ 
tends to do, or leave undone ; we infer from 
the appearance of the clouds, or tho thickness 
of the atmosphere, that there will bo a heavy 
fall of lain or snow; we deduce fiom a com- 
binatii*n of f.icts, inferences^ and assertions, 
that a story is fabricated. Hasty conclusions 
betray a want of judgment, or of firmness of 
mind : contrary inferences are frequently 
drawn from the same circumstances to serve 
tho purposes of party, and support a favourite 
position ; the deductions in swch cases arc not 
vinfrequently true when the inferences are 
false. 

Ho pr«jHp8 wlno, amt we conclude from thence 
He lik'd hiB glass, on his own evidence —AOIUSON. 

You might, from the single people deiuirteil, make sume 
uaeful inferences ur gucasis how many there .ire left uu* 
married.—S’l t elk. 

There Is a coti'icquence which seems very natiirvlly 
deducible from the foregoing coiisiilerutlons If tlie se.ale 
of being rises tiy hucIi a regular progress so high as man, 
we may by a parity of leasoji supixi.se rtiat it still proi ecds 
gradu.illj tliiough those heings which are of a sujieiior 
nature to him—ADDISOX. 


CONDITION. 
Conolusivei v. Final, 
Concomitant, v. AccomjpanimenU 


Concord, Harmony. 

Concord, in French concorde., Latin con- 
cordia, from con and cors, having the same 
heart and mind. 

Harmony, in French harmonic^ Latin har- 
nionia, Greek, apfiovia from apio to fit or suit, 
signifies tho state of fitting or suiting. 

The idea of union is common to both these 
terms, but under different circumstances. 
Concord is ^nerally employed for the union 
of wills and affections ; harmony respects the 
aptitude to minds to coalesce. There may bo 
concord without ho.rmony, and hai'inony with¬ 
out concord. Persons may live in concord who 
are at a distance from each other; but har¬ 
mony 18 mostly employed for those who are iu 
close connexion, and obliged to co-operate. 
Concord should never be broken by relations 
under any circumstriuces ; harmony is indis¬ 
pensable in all members of a family that dwell 
together. Interest will sometimes stand in 
the way of brotherly concord: a 1 ;ve of rule, 
and a dogmatical temper, will sometimes dis¬ 
turb tho harmony of a family. Concord is as 
essential to domestic happiness as harmony is 
to the peace of society, and the uninterrupted 
prosecution of business. What concord cjui 
there bo between kindied who despise each 
other? wl-at fumnony between tho lash and 
the discreet ? 

The man that bath no irmsic in himself, 

Nor iR Hot mov'd witli concord of sweet sounds, 

1 « lit lor treasons, villonies, and spoils. 

SHAKSl'EARE. 


Conclusive, Decisive, Convincing. 

Conclusive applies either to practical or 
argiiiucntative matters ; Decisive to what 
i.s practical only; Convincing: to what is 
ar^umeiitiitive only. 

It is necessary to be conclusive when we 
deliberate, and decisive when we command. 
What is cnnclusice puts an end to all discus- 
Eion, and deterinim s tho judgment; wliat is 
decisive puts an end to all wavering, and deter¬ 
mines the will. Negotiators have someiimos 
an interest in not speaking cinclusively ; com¬ 
manders can never retHiu their authority 
without speaking decisively ; conclusive when 
compared to convincing is general; the latter 
is jiarticular: an argument is convincing, a 
chain of reasoning conclusive There may be 
much that is convincing, where there is no¬ 
thing concfw«iv«.- a proof maybe convincing of 
a particular circumstance ; but conclusive evi¬ 
dence will bear upon the main question. 


I will not disguise that Dr. Bentley, whose criticism is 
W conelMiue fur the forgery of those tragedies quoted by 
I lutarch, 18 of opinion ‘Thespis himself published uo- 
thbig iu writing."—CU.MBEKLAND. 

Is it not somewhat singular that Young preserved, with¬ 
out any paUIation. this preface (to his Satire on Women) 
JO bluntly dscLHve in favour of laughing *t the world, tn 
the same collection of his works which contains the 
mournful, angry, gloomy Night TkoughU /—CROFT. 

^ That reli^on is essential to the welfare of man can b« 
DrpTM bjr th« most convincing ar|(um«uts.— 


If we consider tho world in Its subserviency to man, 
one woubl think it was maile fur our use; but if we 
consider it in its natural t>eauty and harmony one 
would lie apt to conclude it was made for our pleasute.— 
ADDISON. 

To Concur, v. To agree. 

To Concur, V. To coincide. 

Concurrence, v. Assent. 

Concussion, v. Shock. 

To Condemn, v. To blame. 

To Condemn, V. To reprobate. 

To Condemn, v. To sentence. 

Condescension, v. Complaisance, 

Condition, v. At tide. 


Condition, Station. 

Condition, in Fi-ench condition, Latin 
conditio, from condo to build or form, signifies 
properly the thing formed; and in an extended 
sense, the manner and circumstances Under 
which a thing is formed. 

Station, in French station, Latin statio, 
from sto to stand, signifies a standing place or 
point. 

Condition has most relation to tho circum¬ 
stances, education, birth, and tho like ; station 
refers rather to the rank, occupation, or mode 
of which one pursues. Riches suddenly 
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ia^]pQfred are calculated to make a man forget 
big original condition: and to render him 
aegligout < f the nuties of his station. 

The condition of men in reality ia often so 
iiffciem from whai ii appears, that it is ex- 
ti-emoly difficult to furm aa ebtiuiate of what 
they are, or what they have beea. It is the 
folly of the present day, that every man is un¬ 
willing to keep th. station which has been 
assigned to him by Providence: the rage for 
equality destroys every just distinction im 
society ; the low aspire to be, in appearance, 
at least, equal with their superiors ; and tliohe 
in elevated stations do not hesitate to put 
themselves on a level with their inferiors. 

Th« common charge againat those who rine above their 
original condition, ia that of pride —Johnson, 

The last day will assign to every one a station suitable 
to the dignity of his character.—ADDISON. 

Condition, v. Situation. 

Condolence, V. Sympathy. 

Conduct, V. Behaviour. 


To Conduce, Contribute. 

Conduce, Latin conduco, compounded of 
oon and duco, siguiffes to bring together for 
one end. 

Contribute, in Latin contributus, partici¬ 
ple of contribuo, cotniiounded of con and tribuo, 
signifies to bestow for the same end. 

To conduce signifies to serve the full pur¬ 
pose ; to contribute hignifies only to be a sub¬ 
ordinate inistrument: the former is always 
hiketi in a good sense, the latter in a bad or 
Kood sense. Exercise conduces to tho health ; 
it contributes to give vigour to the frame. 

Nothing conduces more to tho well-being of 
any community than a spirit of subordinailon 
among all ranks and clabses. A w.mt of firm¬ 
ness and vigilance in the government or 
nmgisrrates contributes preatly to tho spread 
of disaffecilon and rebellion. 

Hohemes of ambition never conduce to tran¬ 
quillity of mind. A single failure may con¬ 
tribute sornetimos to involve a person in per¬ 
petual trouble 

It is to be allowed that doing all honour to the superi¬ 
ority of heroes above the rest of niRokind, must needs 
osnduoe to the glory oud advantage of a nation.— 
HTKULK. 

The true choice ot our diet, and our companions at it, 
soems to cuiisist iu that which contributes most to cheer¬ 
fulness and refresbuieut.—FULLER. 

To Conduct, Guide, Lead. 

Conduct. Latin conductus, participle of 
conduco, signifies to carry with a person, or to 
make a thing go according to one’s will. 

Guide, in French guider, Saxon witan or 
vioan, iierman, die. loeisen to show, Latin video 
t) see or show, signifies properly to point out 
the way. 

Lead, in Saxon ladden, laden, Danish lede, 
Swedish \eda, low German leiden, high German 
leiUn, la most probably oonnected with the 
obsolete German leit, leige, a way or road, 
Swedish led, Saxon late, die. signlfyiDg pro- 
foflj ihdw or direct In tho w»xr. 


* Tho first two of these terms convey, 
according to their real Import, an idea of 
superior Intelligence, which is not implied by 
the lat'er: on the othur hand, this mcludes 
au idea of credit and ascendancy altogether 
unknown to tho others. We conduct or guide 
those who do not know the road; we lead 
those who either cannot or will not go alone. 

iu the literal sense it is the head that conr- 
ducis, the eye that guides, and the band that 
leads. Ono conducts a law-buit; one guides a 
traveller ; one leads an infant. 

In the figurative sense the understanding 
conducts; rule guides: the will or intiuenco 
leads, t Intelligence ought to conduct us m 
business; politeness ought to guide our be¬ 
haviour in comjiany ; taste may fcud us in the 
choice of i>leaHures. 

We are conducted iu a certain course, that we 
may do what is proper t > be done; we are 
guided in a certain rout, that we may nut go 
astray ; we are Led into society from a sociable 
temper. A general conducts an array according 
to his knowledge aud experience ; he is him¬ 
self guided in what he does by fixed rules; 
he leads his army into the field of battle by 
the word of command. The pilot conducts tho 
ve.ssel; the steersman guides it: the coach¬ 
man guides his horses on tho road ; he hods 
them into tht stable. 

A master of the ceremonies conducts all 
strangers whom he wishes to introduce into 
tho company. A teacher guides his scholars in 
the acquirement of knowledge. A love of 
pleasure sometimes leads young people into 
the most destructive vices. 

A wise man is willing to be conducted,in cases 
where he cannot with propriety conduct him¬ 
self, An attentive perusal of the Scriptures 
is 8ufi&ci« nt to guide us in the wav of salva¬ 
tion. There is a weakm 8.s in suffering one’s 
self to bo led by the will of others: prudent 
people are willing to take good counsel, but 
they will always form their own resolutions. 

We waited eoiue time In expectation of the next worthy, 
who came in with a yrcat retinue of hutoriaiiB, whose 
names I could not learn, most of them l>eiiig natives of 
Uartliage. The person thus conducted, who was Hamilhol, 
seemed much disturbed,—ADDISON. 

The brutes are guided by inatinct and know no sor¬ 
row, tbs angels have knowledge and they are happy.— 
STEELE. 

A general’s office engages him to toadnus V«U as to oons* 
maud his army.—SOUTH. 

To Conduct, Manage, Direoi 

Conduct, V. To conduct, guide. 

Managre, V. Care, charge. 

Direct, in Ijatin directus, participle ol 
dingo, compounded of di and rego te regulate 
distinctly, signifies to put every thing in its 
right place 

Conducting requires most wisdom and know¬ 
ledge ; managing most action ; direction most 
authoiity. A lawyer conducts the cause en¬ 
trusted to him : a steward manages the mev- 
c^ntile concerns for his employer ; a superin¬ 
tendent directs the movements of all the sub¬ 
ordinate agents. 

• Tide Abb6 Oirord: Condulre, guid«r, 

f Tide Oirord ; '^Oondnlra, guider. 

Sonband: **ChUder,oondoire, menm* 
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Conducting is always appliod to affairs of 
the 6 r8t importance : management is a term of 
familiar use to characterize a familiar employ¬ 
ment: direction makes up in authority wliat it 
wants in imisjrtance ; it fells but little 
of t'le word conduct. A conductor ctmeoives 
and plans ; a manager acts or executes ; a di¬ 
rector eonimauOs. It is necessary to eont/wcf 
with wisdom ; to manage with diligence and 
attouiion ; to direct with promptitude, preci¬ 
sion, and clearness. A minister of srato 
requires peculiar talents to conduct with suc¬ 
cess the various and complicated concerns 
which are connected with his office : he must 
exercise much skill in ma?ia< 7 mj 7 the various 
cl Jiracters and dishing interests with which 
he becomes connected and possess much in¬ 
fluence to direct the multiplied oi>erations by 
which the grand machine of government is 
kept in motion. 

When a general undertakes to conduct a 
campaign he will entrust the management of 
minor concerns to persons on whom ho can 
rely ; but ho will direct in person whatever is 
likely to have any serious influence on his 

MICCOSS. 

The general pnrpoeee of men in the eondurf of their 
lives, I mean with relation to this life only, eiul mi gam¬ 
ing either the artectlon or Mteem ef those with whom they 
couverue.—aiEKLK 

OfKxl delivery Is a graceful nuinage^nKut of the voice, 
eounteniiiice, tind gesture —STEKLK. 

I liave hoinctnues amused myself with conaiderlng the 
several nietlnMls of managing a debate, which have ob¬ 
tained ill the world.—AoniSo.N. 

To d’rrcf a wanderer in the rijjht way is to light anaiher 
man's candle by one’s own, which losi i none of lU Mgbt 
by what the other galas,—GROVK. 

Confederacy, v. Alliance, 


Confederate, Accomplice. 
Confederate, v. Ally. 

Accomplice, v. Abettor. 

Both theso terms imply a partner in some 
proceeding, but they differ as to the nature of 
the proceeding ; in the former case it may bo 
lawful or unlawful; in the latter unlawful 
t>nly. In this ]a»ter sense a confederate is a 
partner in a plot or secret association: an 
accomplice is a partner in some active violation 
of the laws, Guy Fawkes retained bis reso¬ 
lution, till the last extremity, not to reveal 
the names of his cow/Vderafcir; It is the com¬ 
mon refuge of all robbers and desperate char¬ 
acters to betray their accomplices m order to 
screen themselves from punishment. 

Now iimrch the Ixild conf^'d'raUt through the plain. 

Well hors’d, well clad, a rich aud shining train. 

DUYDEN. 

It is not iinprohahle that the Lady Mason (the grand¬ 
mother of Savage) might persuade or comiiel bis imdher 
to desist or perhaps she could not easily find accomphcea 
wirke<l enough to concur in so cruel an action, as that 
of iiauisiiuig him to tlie American plantations.—JOUN- 


Confederate, v. Ally, 

To Confer, Bestow. 

Confer, in French conferer, Latin confero, 
fcmpoundedof con mdferg, to biln^ 


something towards a person, or place it upon 
him. 

Bestow is compounded of be and stovff 
which, like the vulgar word stoke, comes from 
the German stauen and stoMchen, and is an 
onomatopela, or rtpresontative of the action 
intended to be expressed, namely, that of dis¬ 
posing in a place. 

Conferring is an act of authority ; bestowing 
that of charity or generosity. Piinccs a <l 
men in jicwer confer; people in a privata 
station bestow. Honou a, dignities, piivilegos, 
and rank, are the things conferred, favours, 
kindnesses, and pecuniary relief, are the 
things bestowed. 

Merit, favour, interest, caprice, or intrieue^ 
gives rise to conferring ; neccssiiv, solicitation 
and private affection, leid to bestowing. Kng- 
land affords more than one in^tam e io which 
the highest honours of the state have been 
conferred on persons of distinguished merit, 
though not of elevated birth ; it is the char¬ 
acteristic of Christianity, tlmt it insfiires its 
followers with a desire of bestowing their 
gooils on the poor and necessitous. 

It is not easy to con/e>' a favour on the un¬ 
thankful : the value of a kindness is greatly 
enhanced by the manner in which it is be- 
stoiccd. 

On him eoyt/er the po«t’s sacred name. 

Whose lofty voice declares the heaveuly flame. 

ADDISON. 

It floroetimes bappenn, that even enemies and envious 
iiersoi* bettow the smeerest marks of esteem when tliey 
least design it.—STEELE. 

Conference, v. Convei'sation, 

Confess, V. Acknowledge. 


To Confide, Trust, 

Confide, in Latin con Mo, compounded of 
con aud Jido, signifies to place a trust in a per¬ 
son. 

Trust, V. Belief. 

Both theso verbs express a reliance on the 
fidelity of another, but confide is to trust as 
the species to the genus : we always trust 
when we confide, but not vice-versd. Wo con¬ 
fide to a person that which is of i be greatest 
importauco to ourselves; we trust to him 
whenever we rest on his word for any thing. 
We need rely only on a person’s integrity 
when we trust to him, but we rely also on his 
abilities and mental qualifications when wo 
place conjklence ; it is an extraordinary trust, 
founded on a powerful conviction in a persuu’s 
favour. 

Confidence frequently supposes something 
secret as well as personal; trust resiiects only 
the personal interest. A king conges in bis 
ministers and generals for the due executiou 
of his plans, aud the administration of tlie 
laws; one friend confides in another when he 
discloses to him all bis private concenis: a 
merchant trusts to bis clerks when he employs 
them la his business; individual.^ trust each 
othei with portions of thfdr property. 

A breach of trust evinces n vra&t of that 
common principle which keeps huiniifi society 
to|fether; a Ipreach of con/Ukneet kotraya a 
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more than ordinary share of baseness and de- Imprisonment, compounded of im and 


pravity. 

Men lira and prosper hut In mutnal trutt, 

A confidence of one anofchear's truth.—dOUTHRRK. 

Hence, credit 

And public trtut ’twist man and uiau are broken. 

KoWE. 

Confidence, v. Assuranct. 

Confidence, *. Hope. 

Confident, Dogmatical, Positive. 
Confident} from confide (v. To coitfide), 
marks the temper of confiding In one’s self. 

DoSTmatical, from dogma a maxim or 
asscrtiuii, sigi.ifies the temper of dealing in 
unqualified assertions. 

Positive, in Latin posUivut, from positue, 
signifies fixed to a point 
The first two of these words denote an habit¬ 
ual or permanent state of miua ; the latter 
either a partial or an habitual temper. There 
is much of confidence in dogniatum an'J positivitn^ 
but it expresses more than either. Confidence 
implK's a general reliance on one’s abilities in 
whatever we undertake ; dogmatism implies a 
reliance on the truth of our opinion ; pogitiv- 
ity a reliance on the truth of our assertions 
a" confident m m is always ready to act, as he 
is sure off" succeeding , a dogmatical man is 
always re&dv to speak, as hci.s sure of being 
heard; & positive mrin is determined to main¬ 
tain what he has asserted, as ho is convinced 
that he h^s made no mistake 

Confidence is opposed to diffidence ; dogma¬ 
tism to scepticism ; to hesiration, \ 

coi\/ident man mostly fails for w.mt of using 
the necessary means to eiiHiiro success ; a 
dogmatical man is mostly in error, because )io 
substitutes his own paitia’ opinions for such 
as are established ; a positive ni.m is mostly 
deceived because he trusts more to his own 
senses and memory than ho ought. ,Self- 

know edge is the most < ffee ual <-uro for self- j 
confidence; an acquuiiitanee with men and j 
things tends lo lessen dogmatism . tlie expori- j 
nice of having b< en deceived (Oie’s-Hclf, and ' 
the obaeivation that others are perpoiually 
liable to be deceived, ought to check the folly 
of being positive us to any event or circum¬ 
stance that is past. 

Pooplo forget liow lUHe it is that they know aiwi how 
uiucii IcBH it la that tl cy c.vu do, when they gxo'ie confident 
UiK)U any pieaent bUitc of Hungs — 80 U 1 II 

If you arc neither dogmatlcnl, nor show either by 
your words or your actious that you are full of your¬ 
self. all win the more heartily rejoice at your victory 
BunoKhL. 

Positive M you now are In your opinion*, and confident 
in vour assertions, he assured that the time appriwchea 
when tH)thiDen and things will apiiearto you luadiffereui 
hglit,—BLAIK. 

Confine, v. Border 
To Confine, v. To hound. 

Confined, V. Contracted. 

Confinement, Imprisonment, 
Captivity. 

Confinement, v. To hound, limit, 


prison, Ftouch prison, from png participle of 
prendre, Latin prehendo to take, sigiiitiea the 
act or state of being taken or laid hold of. 

Captivity, in French captiviU, Latin cap- 
tivitns from capio, to take, signifies likewise 
the state of being, or being kept in posses¬ 
sion by another. 

Confinement is the generic, the other two 
specific terms. Confinement and imprisonnunt 
both imply the abridgment of one’s personal 
freedom, but the former specifies no cause 
which the latter dots. We may bo confined 
in a room by ill liealth, or confined in* any 
place by way of punishment; but wo are 
never imprisoned but in some specific place 
appointed for the confinement of ofTenders, and 
always on some siipposid offence. We are 
captives by the rights of war, when we fall 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Confineiiunt clues not specify the de,jree or 
manner as the other terms do ; it may even 
extend to the restnclmg the body of its free 
movements : while imprisoiiment simply con- 
fiiies the person within a certain extent of 
ground, or the walls of a piison. and captivity 
le.ives a person at lil»erty to range within a 
whole country o* district. 

Confinement is so general a term, ns to be 
applied to annn.als and evfui inanimate ob¬ 
jects, imprisonment and captivity arc applied 
in the profier sense to persons only, but they 
admit of a fignuitive ajqjlication. Poor stray 
animals, who ate found trespa-ssing on un- 
1 iwful ground, are doomed to a wretched 
confinement, rendered still more bard and 
intolerable by the want of f'od : the confine¬ 
ment of plant.s within too narrow a space will 
stop then giowth f r v^ant of air Theie is 
many a poor coptn'c in a cago who, like Stome's 
starling, would s.iy if it could, “ i want to get 
out " 

lint ?><M» )(iv fortiu'o lotip with iwfii Bupprest, 
l.uiftt \hviT ioi fini'inciU witti uijpetuous sway. 

yoUKO 

Confinement of anv kind is ilrendful. let your iiiiagnta- 
tioii acquaint you with Vihal I have not words to express, 
and conceive, if pnsKihlo the horrois of tnin^isoninont, 
attended with reproach and ignominy —JOHNSON. 

For life, being weary of these worldly bars. 

Never lacks power to diBiniss itself , 

In that e.uh bund,nan, in his own hand, bears 
The THjwer to cancel his captivity . 
ut 1 do think it cowardly and v tie. 

8BAK8rEA£E. 


To Confirm, Corroborate. 

Confirm, in P eneh confirmer, Latin ron- 
firmo. which is compounded of con and firmo 
or finnug, signifying to make additionally 
firm. 

Corroborate, in T atin corrohoratug par¬ 
ticiple «>f corroboro, compounded of cor or con 
and roboro to strengthen, signifies to add to 
tlic strength. 

The idea of strengthening is common to 
these terms, but under diftarint circum- 
stauces: confirm is used generally; corro¬ 
borate only in particular instances. 

What confirms serves to confinn the minds of 
others; whatcon'o6omf€« strengthensime’s self: 
a testimony may be confimned or corroborated: 
but the thing confirmg, the pemon corrobaratet: 
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when the truth of a ijerson's assertion'} are 
called in question, it is fortunate for him 
when circumstances present themselves that 
con,firm the truth of what he has said, or if he 
have respectable friends to corroborate his 
testimony. 

There is an AbyBBinlan here who knew Mr. Bruce at 
noixiiir. I have oxaimneil him, and ho confirm* Mr. 
hruce’s account —Sia W M JO.N KS. 

The necrocy of this conference very much favours inv 
conjecture, that A\i«ustub niatle an attempt to dissuade 
Ihherius from iioldiunou the empire , and tlie Icnifth of 
tune It took up lO) i ohoratet tho probability of that cou 
Icctuie.-CUAlilkKLAMU 


To Confirm, Establish. 

Confirm, V. To confirm, corroborate 

Establish, from the word stable, signifies 
to make stable or able to stand. 

The idea of strengthening is common to 
these as to the former terms, but with a 
difTereiit application * confiimi respects the 
sUto of a person’s mind, and whatever acts 
upon the mind , establish is employed with 
regard to wliatever is external a report is 
coifirmed : a leputation is established a per¬ 
son IS confirmed in the persuasion or belief of 
any truth or circumstaoee; a thin^j is estab¬ 
lished m the public cstiinatioii. 

The mind seeks its own means of confirming 
itself: things are established either by time or 
authority no person should be bu.sty in giving 
creikt to reports tbat are not fully eonjinued, 
nor in giving support to measuics that aie 
not established upon the surest grounds . a le 
ciprooity of gootl offices servos to confirm au 
alliance, or a good understanding between 
people and nations; interest or reciprocal 
alfoetion serves to establish an intercourse be- 
tw'eon indivuiuals, winch has, perhaps, been 
casually commenced. 

Trifles, light as air, 

Ato to the Jealous, confirmntton* strong 
As proofs of Holy Wut —SHAKSPEAKE 

The Rllk-wonii. after having spun her task, lays her eggs 
and dies. Init a ni.iii can never have taken in his full 
iiicafiure of knowletlye, has not time to subdue lus pas- 
Moiis, or ills Hou) in virtue, and tome up to tlio 

lierfection of lus nutuie, beloio he is hurried off ihe stage 
—AUDISUN. 


Conflict, Combat, Contest. 

Conflict, in Latin confiictus, participle of 
confiigo, compounded of con and jfipo, In Greek 
t^Aiyo) .®olic for i/>At/3(o to flip or strike, siguifles 
to strike against each other. 

Combat, V. Battle, 

Contest, in French contester, Latfn con- 
tesior comp<»undod of con and testor, siguifles 
to call or set witness against witness. 

A striving for the superiority is the common 
characteristic of those terms, which is vaiied 
both in the manner .and spirit of the action. 

A confiict h ts more of violence in it than a 
combat, and a combat than a contest. 

A confiict and combat, in the proner seiiMe 
are always attended with a personal attack ’ 
consists mostly of a stiiving for some 
common object. 

A confiict is mostly sanBminary and desperate. 
It arisiB from the undisciplinud operj^tlons of 


the bad passions, animosity, and brutal rage ; 
it seldom ends in any thing but destruction : 
a combat is often a matter of art and a trial or 
skill: it may be obstinate and lasting, though 
not arising from any personal resentment, and 
mostly terminates with the triumph of one 
party and the defeat of the other ; a contest is 
interested and personal; it may often give 
ri.so to angry and even inalign.int sentiments, 
but is not necessarily anaociated with any bud 
p^.ssi<ni ; it ends in the advanoomont of one to 
the injury of the other. 

'Ihe liou, the tiger, and other boosts of the 
forest, have dreadful confiicts vtliuiiever they 
meet; which seldom teni.inate imt in the 
death of one if not both of the antagonists it 
would be well if the use of the word were con¬ 
fined to the irrational part of the creation ; 
but there have been wars and party-bioils 
among men, which have occasiom d confiicts 
th ‘ most honiblc and destructive that can bo 
conceived . that combats have bcou mere tri Is 
of skill is evinced by the in the ancient 

game.s of the Greeks and Homans, as also in 
the justs and toiimameuts of later date. 
Contests are as various as the pursuits and 
wishes of men: whutevor is an object of 
de.sire for two parties becomes the ground 
of a contest • ambition, interest, and party 
zeal arc always bu.sy in furnishing nun with 
objeefs for a contest, 

111 a figurative sense these terms are appliedl 
to the movements of the mind, the elomtiits 
or whatever .seems to oppose itself to anotln t 
thing, in which sense they presi rvo the same 
aiidogy ; violent passions have their confiicts: 
uidinary desires their combats: motives th' ir 
contests, it IS the poet’s part to describe the 
confiicts between pride and p.ission, rage an i 
desp.iir, in the bieast of the disappointed 
lover ; reason will seldom come off vieiurious 
in its combat with ambition, avarice, a love of 
Iileasure, or any predominant desire, unh sa 
Hided by religion * where there is a contest 
between the desire of following one’s will and 
a sense of propriety, the voice of a prudent 
friend may be heard and heeded. 

Happv IS the man who. lu the confiict of desire between 
OimI Hinl the world, can oppose not only argument to argu- 
uieut, but I'leasure to pleaeure —BJLAIK 

Elsewhere he saw. where TroiUis defied 

Auhilles, aud uuequal combat tnod.—DUYDEN'. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furnUhed a 
general subject for poetical contett _JOUNSO:t. 

To Conform, V, To comply. 


Conformable, Agreeable, Suitable. 

Conformable signifies able to conform 
{v. To comply), that is, having a sameness of 
form. 

Agreeable signifies the quality of belny 
able to agree kv. To agree). 

Suitable signifies cble to suit(v To agree). 

Conformable is employed for matters of obli- 
gstioii ; agreeable for matters of choice ; suit¬ 
able for matters of propriety and discretion • 
what M conformable accords with some pre- 
scribed form or given rule of others ; what la 
agreeable accovdH with tbo feelings, tempers 
or Judgments uf owselyes or others ; what is 
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iuitable accords with outward oircumatancea ; 
it Is the business of t) o>^e who act for others 
to act coiifo't'inably to their directions ; it is the 
part of a friend to act agreeably to the wishes 
of a friend ; it is the part of every man to act 
suitably to his station. 

Tho decisions of a j idge must be strictly 
conformable to the 1-tter of the 'aw; he is 
seldom at liberty to consult his views of 
equity: the decision of a partisan is always 
agreeable to the tamper of his party: the stylo 
ol a writer stiould be suitable t<» his subject. 

Cor\fomnal>le I- most commonly employed for 
mat*^crs <»t temporary moment; agreeable and 
suitable arc mostly wiid of things which are of 
constHnt valuo: we make things cov/ormable 
by an act of discretion ; they ai o agreeable or 
suitable by their nature ; a tVeltv of po.ace 
is made confoTrmable to tlie pieliminarios; a 
h'gislat'T must take care to fr>ime laws agree¬ 
ably to tho Divine law ; it is of no small im¬ 
portance for every man ro act suitably to the 
character ho has assumed. 

A man ts glad to eain uumbarc on hlc side, m they 
■erve to stroiiKtiion lilin m his opinions It makes him 
Vielieve thut his jiriti'nplcs carry conviction with them, 
and are the nvoie likely to be true, wiien he finds they are 
conformable to the reason ol others os well as to his own. 
—ADDISON. 

As you have formerly offer"d pome argument? for the 
soul's iinraortaUty. agreeable hotli to reason and the t’hns- 
tian doctrine 1 believe your readers will not be displeased 
to see how the same great truth shines in tho pomp of 
Boniaii eloquence.—HUGHES, 

I think banging a cushion gives a man too warlike or 
perhaps too theatrical a figure, to be suitable to a Christian 
congregation.— awiFT. 

Conformation, v. Form. 

To Confound, v. To abash. 

To Confound, V. To baJJU. 

To Confound, To Confuse. 

Confound and Confuse are both derived 
fiom Uiffeieiit parts of thy same verb, namely, 
corfundo and its participle confusus. signifying 
to pour nr mix tngetber without design lliat 
which ought to be distinct 

Confound has an active sense ; confme a neu¬ 
ter or reflective sense: a peiscii confounds 
one thing with another; objects become ccra- 
fused, or a person confuses himself : it is a 
common error among ignoiant people to coa- 
fonnd names, and among children to have 
their ideas confused on commencing a new 
study. 

The present sge is distinguished by nothing 
go much as by coi\founding all distinctions. 
whi< h is a great source of confusion in men’s 
intercourse with each other, both In public 
and i^rivate life. 

I to the tempest make the jxile* resound, 

Ami the coiirlictuig elements confound. —DEinDkK. 

A confojt'd roiwrt passed through my ears; 

Hut full of hurry .like a inomiug <li-eain 

It vanislieil lii the bus’oeas of the day —LKK. 

To Confound, V. To mix. 

To Confront, Face. 
Confront, from the Latin frons a forehead, 
impUes to set face to face; and 


the noun/ace, signifies to set the/ac< towarda 
any object. 

The former of these terms is alw.iya em- 
ploved for two or more persons with icg.tni to 
each other ; the latter for a siiigle individual 
with regard to objects in generrtl. 

Witnesses are coafro^ited ; a person fare^ 
danger, t r faces an enemy when people 
contrary evid- nco it is sometimes necessary, 
in extra-judicial matters, to confront them, in 
order to arrive at the truth ; tlie best teat 
which a man can give of his coui^e, is to 
evince his readiness for facing his enemy 
whenever the occasion requires. 

Wliereto serve* mercy. 

But to confront the visuge ui offiMice. 

SHAKSPEABB. 

The rev'rend charioteer directs the course, 

And stnilns his ageiJ .inn to lush the horse: 

Hector they/ace , unknowing how to fear 
Fierce he drove on.—FoPE. 

To Confuse, t>. To abash. 

To Confuse, t>. To confound. 
Confused, v. Indistinct, 


Confusion, Disorder. 

Confusion signifies tho state of being 
confounded or confused (v. To confound). 

Disorder, compounded of the privative dis 
and order, signifies the jcverse of order. 

Confusion is to disorder as the species to the 
genus; trori/u«?on Mipposcs the absence of all 
order; disorder the derangement of order ; 
there is always disorder in confusion, but not 
always coTj/M^jon in disorder: a routed army, 
or a tumultuous mob, will bo in confusion and 
will create confusion ; a whisper of an ill-timed 
motion of ao individual constitutes disorder 
in a school, or in an army that is drawn uj). 

Now MM and earth were in confusion loet, 

A world of wAton, and without a coast.—URYDFN. 

When you behold a man’s affiilrs through negligence and 
xnlBcoiiduct involved in daorder, you naturally conclude 
that his ram approacliee.—BLAIK. 


To Confute, Befute, Disprove, 
Oppugn. 

Confute and Befute, in Latin confu'o 
and refuto. are compounded of con Hgainst, re 
lirivadve, and/ufo, obsolete for arguo, signi¬ 
fying to arguo against or to argue the contrary. 

Disprove, compounded of dis privative 
and prove, signifies to prove the contrary. 

Oppugn, in Latin opjmgno, that Is, to 
fight in Older to remove or overthrow. 

To confute respects what is argumentative; 
what is personal ; disprove whatever ia 
represented or related; oppugn what is held 
or main tamed. 

An argument is confuted by proving its 
fallacy; a charge is routed by proving one’s 
innocence; an assertion is disproved by prov¬ 
ing that it is false; a doctrine is oppugned by 
a course of reasoning. 

Paradoxes may be easily confuted ; calumnies 
may be easily refuted: the marvellous and 
incredible stones qI traveliers ma^ bo OAsUf 
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disproved; heresies and sceptical notions 
outfht to be oppugned, ^ 

Tbe pernicious doctrines of sceptics, though 
often cwi/uted, are as often advanced with the 
same degree of assurance by the freedhinking, 
and I might say the unthinking few who im¬ 
bibe their spirit : it is the employment of 
lib-llists to deal out their malicious aspersions 
against the objects of their maliguity in a 
mauner so loose and indirect, as to preclude 
the possibility of rtfiUation: it would be a 
fruitless and unthankful task to attempt to 
disprove all the statements which are circ.ilatcd 
in a common newspaper. It is the duty of 
ministers of the Gospel to oppugn all doctrines 
th-it militate against too established faith of 
Chr.stians. 

The learned do, hy turn*, the learn'd confute. 

Yet all depart mialter'd by dibpute.—OKKKKV. 

rhilip of Macedou refuted by the force of gold all the 
wibdoiu of Athon*.—AODISOK. 

Man's feeble race what ills await! 

Ijabur aud i>euury, the racks of pain. 

Disease, and sorrow’s weeping train. 

And death, sa<l refuge from the storui of fate. 

The fond couiplalnt, ray song 1 dityrove. 

And Justify the laws of Jove.—COLLINS. 

Ramus was one of the first oppugnert of the old philo* 
Bopiiy, who disturbed with iuuu>atlous the quiet of the 
BcIiooU.—J OHNSOM. 

To Congratalate, v. To felicitate. 
Congregation, v. Anemhly, 

Congress, v. Asaembhj. 


Conjecture, Supposition, Surmise. 

Conjecture, in French conjecture Latin 
ronjectura, from conjicio or con and jacio, signi¬ 
fies the thing put together or framed in the 
mind without design or foundation. 

Supposition, in French supposition, from 
suppono, compounded of sub and pono, signi- 
fit-H to put one's thoughts in the place of 
reality. 

Surmise, compoimfled of sur or sub and 
niise Latin missus mrticiple of vi/tto to send 
or put forth, has me same original meaning 
ss the former. 

All these terms convey an idea of some¬ 
thing in the mind independent of the reality ; 
but conjecture is founded less on rational in¬ 
ference than supposition; and sumnise less 
than either: any circumstance, however 
tiivial, may give rise to u conjecture; s<^ime 
reasons are requisite to produce a supposition ; 
a pirticular state of feeling or train of think¬ 
ing may of itself create a surmise. 

Although the same epithets are generally 
applicable to »11 th* se terms, yet we may with 
propriety say that a conjecture is idle ; a suppo¬ 
sition false ; a surmise fanciful. 

Conjectures are employed on events, their 
cau8*>8, cou-equences. and contingencies ; sup¬ 
position on speculative points; surmise on 
personal concerns. The secret measures of 
government give rise to various conjectures : 
all the suppositions which are formed respect¬ 
ing comets seem at present to fall short of the 
truth : the behaviour of a person will often 
occasion a surmise respecting his intention! 


and proceedings, let them be ever so disguised. 
Antiquarians and etymologists deal much in 
conjectures ; they have ^ mple scoiie afforded 
them for asserting what can be neither proved 
nor denied : rellfponists are pleased to build 
many suppositions of a doctrinal nature on the 
Ucriptures, or, more properly, on their own 
partial and forced interpretations of the 
Scrip! urea : it is the pan ot prudence, as well 
as justice, not to express any surmises which 
we may entertain, either as to the character 
or conduct of others, which may not redound 
to their credit, 

Pertont of studiouB and contemplatiye naturM often 
antert«iu theuuiolvea with the hiatory of past ages, or 
raise schemes and conjectures upon futurity.—ADDlbOK. 

Even In that part which we have of the Journey to 
Cauterbury. it will be necessary, in the following Review 
of ihaucer, to take notice of certain defects and incou- 
sistenoles, which can only be accounted for upon tbe tup- 
potition, that the work was never finished by tlie anthor. 
—TYEWHITT. 

Any the least turmite of neglect hae raised an aversion 
In one man to another.—SOUTH. 

To Conjecture, A To guess. 


Conjunoture, Crlsia. 

Conjuncture, In Latin eonjunctura and 
eonjungo lo join together, signifies the joining 
together of circumstances. 

Crisis in Latin cinsis, Greek Kfnoric a judg¬ 
ment, signifies in an extended sense whatever 
decides or turns the scale. 

Both these terms are employed to express a 
period of time marked by the state of affaiis. 
A co7ijunctu7'e IB a joining or combination of 
corresponuing circumstances tending to wal'd s 
the same end; a eruis is the high-wrought 
state of any alTuir which immediat^y precedes 
a change : a conjunctu7'e may be favourable, a 
ensis alarming. 

An able statesman seizes the conjuncture 
which promises to siilr, hia purpose, for the 
introduction of « fa\ourite nio.ianro : the abili¬ 
ties, firmness, and perseverance of Alfred the 
Great, at one important crisis of his reign, 
saved England from destruction. 

Eveiy virtue requires time aud place, a proper object, 
and a fit conjunoture oi circumstauces for the due exercise 
of it.—ADDlbON. 

Thought he. this is the lucky hour. 

Wines work, when vines are in the flower; 

Tbit cruit then I will set luj rest uu. 

And put her boldly to the question.—BUTLER. 


To Connect, Combine, Unite. 

Connect, Latin conyiecto, compounded of 
con and necto, signifies to knit together. 

Combine, V. Association, combination. 

Unite, V. to add. Join. 

Tbe idea of being put together is common 
to these terms, but with different degrees of 
proximity. Connected is mure remote than 
combiified, and this than united. What is con- 
nwted and co»i6in«d remains distinct, but what 
Is united loses all individuality. Things the 
most dissimilar may be oemnected or combined ; 
things of the same kind only can be united. 

Things or persons are connected more or lest 
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romotely by some common property or cir- 
eumstanco that serves as a tie; they are 
combined hy a species of juncture; they are 
united by a coalition : booses are connected bv 
means of a common passage *, the a'^mns of 
two nations are combined; two armies of the i 
same nation .ire united. 

Traie, marriage, or general intercourse, 
create a connexion between Individuals ; co¬ 
operation or similarity of tendency are grounds 
for combination ; entire accordance leads to a 
union. It is dangerous to be connected with 
the wicked in any way ; our reputation, if not 
O’lr morals, must be the sufferers thereby. 
The most obnoxious members of society ate 
those in whom wealth, talents, inflmneo, and 
a Uwlc'is ambition, are combined United is an 
»pithetthat, should apply equally to nations 
and families ; the same obedience to laws 
should regulate every man who lives under the 
same government; the satue h<*art ahovild 
animate every breast; the t-amc spirit should 
dictate every action of every moml>cr in the 
community, who has a common interest in 
the preservation of the wliole. 

A riu'Ut nptmon is that-wlilch jUstant tni'h* 

hv Mie a]iurtn.st uaiii of lutouuciUato prjp(»»itioii8.—Joj 
SON. 

Fancy can rh« Idea* wlilcb memory liag trea- 

aured.—H anvkeswojith. 

A friend ia he with whom oui Interest is tinUed. 

HAWKiJSWUKTH. 


Overcome, compounded of over and come, 
signifies to come over or get the mastery over 
one. 

Surmount, In French surmonter, com¬ 
pounded of awr over, and monter to njovnit. 
Signifies to rise above any one. 

Persons or things are conquered or subdued: 
persons only are vanquished An enemy or a 
country is conquered : a foe is mtiquuked ; 
pt oplo are subdued. 

We conquer an et omy by whatever means we 
gain the mastery over him ; we vanquish him, 
when by force we make him yield ; we subdue 
him by whatever means we check or destroy 
' in him the spirit of resistance. A Christum 
tries to conquer his enemies by kindness and 
gcner.isity ; a warrior tries to vayiquish them 
in the field : a prudi nt monarch tries to. 
his rebellious Mihjocts Dy a due mixture of 
clrtinoiicy an I rigor. 

One niav bo vanquished in a single battle ; 
one is subdued only by the most violent and 
persevering meisures. William the Flint 
conquered England by vanquishing his rival 
Harold ; after which bo completely subdued 
the Kiu-lish. 

Alexander having vanquished all the enemies 
that opposed him, and subdued all the n.iti.ms 
wnli whom he warred, fancied that he had 
conquered tlie whole world, and is 8.aid t<j have 
1 wont at the idea th -t there were no more 
I w.ilds to conquer. Ho himself was at last 
1 ranquushed by the deadliest of loos ; namely, 


drunkenness. 


Connected, Related. 
Connected, v. To connect. 

Related, from relate, in Ldin relafus 
irticiplo of ret'ero to bring buck, signifies 
routfbt b ick to the same point ; 

ThoHO renns arc ornplo-cl in the moral 
sense, to exprc-8 an affinity between subjects 
or matters of thought , .c i*. 1 

Connexion marks affinily in an indefinite , 
manner; rdation in a specific rnunuer A j 
connexion may bo either close or remote , a | 
relation diiect, or indirect What in connected ; 
lias some common priiRiple on which it dc- j 
pends; what i.s lyh'/o-fhas some likeness with 
the object to which it is related^ it is a part of I 
fcouio whole. i 

It iH odd to consider the iietwet*!! de«|x>(ipm ; 

I, lid baiharily, and how the iinikniK oiieiHjrsou iu*>xe thai, ^ 
ii.an, iii.ikfs the rest less —ADDISON. j 

All jn.ankind are so related, that care is to he taken, in i 
tlnnu^to which all are liahle. you do not mention what 
conot'ins one in terms which shall dieguat another.— | 
hTRELE. 

Connexion, V. Intercourse. 

To Conquer, Vanquish, Suhdue, 
Overcome, Surmount, 
Conquer, in French conquerir, Latin Con¬ 
go iro, compounded of cowand quero, signifies 
to sock or try to gain an object. 

Vanquish is in French vaincre, I.atin 
vtiioo, lireek {per metathmn) vneaw, Hebrew 
natzach. 

Suhdue, Latin subdo, simiifle® to give or 
put under, 


Vanquish is used only in the proper sense ; 
conquee and subdue are likewise ernpluyed 
figuratively, in whu’h .sense they are analogous 
to oreirome and surmount. That is conquered 
and .subdued wbidi is in the mind; that is 
orrreome and surmounteji which is either 
int' rnal or external We conquer and overcome 
wb.at makes no groat re.si.Htance ; wo subdue 
:in<l surmount wild, is violent and strong in 
its opposition; dhslikes, attachments, and 
/eelings m gencial, cither for or against, are 
conquered; unruly and tunmliuous passions 
are to bo subdued; a imm, conquers himself; 
he .^Oibdues his S(>irit. 

One conquers by ordinary means and efforts; 
one subdue.s by extraordina'y means Aml- 
pathies when ch* rishi d in early life, ar« not 
e.ieily conquereil in riper years : nothing but a 
prevailing sense of religion, and a perpetual 
tear of God, can ever subdue the rebellious 
wills an i propensities of mankind. 

It requires dctemiinatiou and force to 
conffuer and overcome; patience and p rise- 
vei'ance to subdue and surmount. Prejudices 
and pro possess ion 8 are overcome ; obsraclea 
and clifficii tii'S are surmounted : it too Ire- 
queut'y happens that those who are eager to 
orcrcobic tht^ir prejudices, in order to dispose 
themselves for the reception of now opinions, 
fall into greater errors th *n those they have 
abandoned *. n thing truly great has ever been 
effected where greaf. difficulties have not been 
encountered. It is the i haracterlstic of genius 
to sumnount every difficulty : Alexander con¬ 
ceived that he could overcome nature herself, 
and Ifannibal succeeded in thi.s very point: 
there were scarcely any obstacles which she 
opposed to him that he did ni-t vumwumt l?y 
prowess perroveranpo, 
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Whoever aims at Christian perfection must 
strive, with God’s assistance, to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate pro¬ 
pensity ; to subdue wratn, anger, lust, and 
every carnal appetite; to overcome tempta¬ 
tions, and to surmount trials and impediments 
which obstruct his course. 

Real glory 

Sorings from ihe silent conquett of ourselves. 

THOMSON. 

There are two parts in our nature. The inferior part is 
fftfiiemlly much atruUKcr, aud has always the start of 
reaiiou, which, if it were not aided hy religion, would 
almost umversally be vanquUhed. —BEKKKLEV. 

Socrates and Marcus Aurelius are instances of nieti, ] 
who by the strength of philosophy having nil/dued their | 
passions, are celebrated for good husbands —SPECTATOH. ' 

Tlie patient mind by yieUling ovei comes. —PHILIPS. 

Actuated by some high p.i8slon, a man conceives great 
designs, and surmounts all ditUcultlus lu the execution.— 
Bl.AllU 


Conqueror, Victor. 

Those terms, though derived from tho pre¬ 
ceding verbs (c. To conquer^ vanquish), have 
notwithstanding, charucteiiwtics peculiar to 
them solves. 

A conqueror is always supposed to add some¬ 
thing to his poaseHslons ; a ricfor gains nothing 
but ‘•.ho superiority: there is no conquest wlicro 
there is not something gotten ; there is no 
victory whoro there is nocoiite.st: all conquerot s 
are not victors, nor all victors conquerors. 
thoso who take possession of other men’s 
lands by force of ai ms make a conquest ; thoso 
who excel In any trial of skill are the victors. 

Moni^rchs when they wage a successful w ir 
are mostly conquerors; combatants who comxicl 
their adversaries to yield are victors. 

Ood a<islst«i US in ihe virtuous conflict, and will crown 
the cotKiueror with eternal rewards.—Bl.AIK. 

Proud Oyaa and his train. 

In triumph rode the victors of the main.—DRITDEN. 

Consanguinity i’. Kindred. 


Conscientious, Scrupulous. 

Conscientious, from con.scien€e, maiks 
the (piahty ot having a nice conscience. 

Scrupulous, from scruple, sigmtie.s the 
quality ol li tviiig scruples. dcrupLe, in Latin, 
scrapidus a little hard stone, which m walking 
gives pain. 

Conscientious is to scrupulous as a whole to 
a p.'irr. A conscientious man is so altogether ; 
a scrupulous man may have only particular 
scruple; the one is therefore always taken 
in a nood sense ; and the other at leaat in an 
indifferent, if not a bad sense. 

A conscientious man does nothing to offend 
his conscience ; but a scrupulous man has often 
his scruples on trifling or minor points; the 
Pharisees were scrupulous without being con- 
scientious; we must therefore strive to bo con- 
icientious without being over scrupulous. 

A eonseientious person would rather distruat bis own 
Indgmeut than condemn his species. He would eay, I 
kavic observed without attention oi Judged upon erroneous 
taaxlms 1 have trusted to profession when 1 ought to 
MVS attended to conduct.—BUBK& 


I have been so very scrupulous in this particular, of not 
hurting any man’s reputation, that I have forebome uien- 
tioning even such authors as I could not name with honor. 
—ADDISON. 

Conscious, vi Aware. 

To be Conscious, v. To fed. 

To Consecrate, v> 'to dedicate. 

To Consent, Permit, Allow. 
Consent, v. To accede. 

Permit, in French jtcrrnettre, I^atin pe)’- 
mitto, compounded of per and mitto, signifies 
to send or let go past. 

Allow, V. To ad)nit, allow. 

The idea of determining the conduct of 
others by some anthoi ized act of one’s own is 
common to these terms, but under various 
circtiin'vLinoos. They express either the act of 
an equal or a superior. 

As tho act of aa equal we consent to that in 
which we have an interest; we permit or allow 
what is for the accommodation o jther ; we 
allow by abstaining to oppose ; we permit by 
A direct expred.siou of our will ; contraers are 
formed by the consent of the partii s who are 
interested. The i/roprit tor of an estate jiermi is 
his friends to spoit on his gi'ounds ; he allows 
of a pas'Ago t hrough his premises. It is soine- 
timcs iJiudent to consent; complaisant to 
'permit ; gooii natured or weak t ) allow. 

When applied to superiors, consent is an act 
of private authority : pcDiiU ^iid allow are acta 
of private or public nutliority: in the first 
case, consent respects inatt.er.s ot serious import¬ 
ance ; permit ,aiui cdlow legaid those of an in¬ 
different nature : apirent coments to theestab- 
li.slimont of his ehildiew ; he permits them 
to road certain books; he allows them to 
converse with him familiarly. 

We must pause bcfoie we give our consent: 
it is an express sanction to the conduct « f 
others; it involve^ our own judgment, and 
the future interests of ihono who are under our 
control. This is not always so uec ssary injier- 
mdImp and olloicing ; they arepar'dal actions, 
which require no uiuro than the bare exercise 
of authority, and invi Ivo no otber cou’-cquenco 
than the tempouuy plewburo of the parties 
concerned. Public measures are pejwifted and 
allowed, but never consented to. The law 
permits or allows or the ptrson who is autho¬ 
rized permits or allows. Permit m tliis case 
retains its positive sense; allow its negative 
seuBO, as before. Government permits indivi¬ 
duals to fit out privateers in time of war; 
when magistrates are not vigilant, many 
things will be dune which are not allowed. A. 
judge is not penuitted to pass any sentence, 
but what is strictly conformable to law; 
every man who is accused is allowed te plead 
Ins nwii cause, or entrust it to another, as he 
tuinks fib. 

O no 1 our reason was not vainly lent I 

Nor 18 a slavi), but by its own amKvut —DRVDF.N. 

Shame, and his oonscience 
Will not permit him to deny it — RANDOLPH. 

1 think the strictest moralists altoto forms of address ii 
be used, without much regard to their literal acceutatio^ 
—J OHNSON. 

To Consent, v. To accede. 

To Oousenti v. To aumu 
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Conseqiience, Hesult. 

Ooxi8equence» in French eoniequence^ 
Latin consequential from con^eqwyr to" follow, 
signifiea that whi(^ follows in connection with 
something else. 

Result) in French YesuUt, Latin remlio^ or 
resxdtus and resilio to rebound, signifies that 
which springs or bounds back from another 
thir*g. 

Consequences flow of themselves from the 
nature of thinirs; results are drawn. Conse¬ 
quences proceed from actions In general; results 
proceed from particular efforts and attempts. 
Consequences are good or bad ; results are suc¬ 
cessful or unsuccessful. 

We endtavour to avert consequences which 
thre'^ten to be bad ; we endeavour to produce 
results that are according to our wishes. Not 
to foresee the consequences which are foreseen 
by others, evinces a more than ordinary share 
of indiscretion and infatuation. To calculate 
on a f.ivou able result from an ill-judged and 
ili-exectjted enterprise, only proves a con¬ 
sistent blindness In the projector. 

JealoTiij oft«n drawa after it a fatal train of oonM- 
9U«neM.--AL>l>lS0N. 

Tlie •tale of the world in continually changing, and 
none can trfl the r*nUt of the next riolMitude.-^ OHW- 
HON. 

Consequence, v. Effect 

Consequence, v. Event. 

Consequence) v. Importance. 

Consequently) v. Naturally. 
Consequently* v. Therefore. 


To Consider, To Reflect. 

Consider, in French considerer, Latin con- 
sidero, a factative, from consido to sit down, 
signifies to make to settle. 

Reflect, In Latin rejlecto, compounded of 
re and Jlecto, signifies to turn back or ujwn 
Itself. 

Ihe operation of thought Is expressed by 
these two words, but it varies in the circum¬ 
stances of the action. 

ConsideraUon is employed for practical pur¬ 
poses ; reflection for matters of si>ecnlatloa or 
moral improvement. Common objects call 
for consideration ; the workings of the mind 
itself, or objects purely spiritual, occupy rv- 
peclxon. It is necessary to consider what is 
proper to be done, before we take any step; 
it is consistent with our natures, as rational 
beings, to reflect on what we are, what we 
ought to be, and what we shall be. 

Without consideration we shall naturally 
commit the most flagrant errors; without 
reflection we shall never uiiderstand our duty 
to our Maker, our neighbour, and ourselves. 

Re who eontideri of • thing with preindlM has Judgvd 
Ch* oatiBo befon ht hem it-^UTH. 


Whoever rs/Ueu frequently on the nneertainty ef hie 
own duration, wlllftndout that theetaie it ottien is net 
taore pensanent than his 


To Consider, Regard. 
Consider, v. To consider^ reflect. 

Regrard, v. Care, concern. 

There is most caution in considering ; most 
attention is regarding. 

Circumstances, situation, advantages, dis¬ 
advantages, and the Uae, are objects of co'i- 
sideration; personal character, abilities, and 
qualities, are objects of regard. A want of 
consideration leads a person to form a very 
unfair judgment of others ; a want of regard 
makes them regardless of their comfort, con¬ 
venience, ana respectability. We ought to 
have a consideration for all who are in our 
service, not to demand more of them than 
what we may reas nably expect: we ought at 
all times to have a regard for our own credit 
and respectability, among those who are wit- 
netmes of our conduct. 

Considerate, r. Thoughtful. 


Consideration, Reason. 

Consideration, signifies the thing eon- 
sidered (v. To consider, reflect). 

Reason, v. Cause, reason. 

Considerations Influence our actions; they 
tr *e a species of motives: reason determines 
c-ur belief or our conduct. Considex'otions are 
restrictive or negative; reasons are positive. 
We may have powerful considerations for for¬ 
bearing to act, and powerful reasons for 
adopting one line of conduct In preference to 
another. 

Considerations are almost always personal, 
affecting either our own interewt or that of 
others; reasons are general, and vary according 
to the nature of the subiec t. No consideration 
of profit or advantage should Induce a person 
to forfeit his word. The reasons which men 
assign for their conduct are often as absurd as 
they are false. 

The folly of aecrlWng temimral punlehments to any 
particular crimes, may appear from several oontiderntiont. 
—ADDISON. 

Tlie reasons assigned in a law of the 36th year of 
Edward III. for having pleas and Judgements In the 
English tongue, might nave been urged for having the 
laws themselves In that language.—TYBWHITT. 

To Consign, Commit, Entrust. 

Conslgrxii l*' French consigner, Latin eon* 
signo compounded of con and signo, signifies 
to seal for a specific purpose, also to deposit. 

Commit, In French commettre, Latin com- 
mitto, compounded of com and mitto to put 
together, signifies to put into a person’s hands. 

Entrust, compounded of en and trust, 
signifies to put in trust. 

The Idea of transferring from one's self 
to the care of anot.hsr is common to these 
terms. What is consigned is either given abso¬ 
lute! v away from one's self, or only condition¬ 
ally for one’s own purpose: wbat is committed 
or entrusted i« given conditionally. A person 
eemtigns his property over to another by a deed 
in law; a merchant consigns bis goods t# 
another, to dispoee eA them for his advanta^jf 




CONSOL®. CONSOKANT. 


he commits the xnaDagement of his business to 
his clerks, and entrusU them with the care of 
his property. 

Consign expresses a more positive me<«8ure 
thiiu commit, and commit than entrust. When 
a child is consigned to the oare of another, it is 
ftu uncondiiloual surrender of one’s trust int> 
the hands of another; but any person may be 
committed to the care of another with various 
limitritiona; and when he is entrusted to his 
care, it is both a partial and temporary matter, 
referring mostly to his personal safety, and 
that only for a limited time. A parent does 
inof>t wisely to consign the whole management 
i)f his child’s education to one individual, In 
whom he can confide ; if he commit it in part 
only to any one’s care, the deficiency in the 
cliargo is likely to remain unsupplied ; in in¬ 
fancy children must be more or less entrusted 
to the care of servants, but prudent parents 
will diminish the frequency of these occasions 
as much as possible. 

Papers are consigned to an editor of a work 
for his selection and arrangement. The in¬ 
spection of any public work is committed to 
pn)per officers. A person is entrusted with a 
secret. 

Consign and commit are u«»ed in a figurative 
sense. A thing is consigned to destruction, or 
committed to the flames. Death consigns many 
to an untimely grave: a writer commits his 
thoughts to the press. 

And oft I wish, sraldst the scene, to find, 

Some spot to real happiness cotuign'd 

GOLDSMITH. 

In a very short time Tjidy Macclesfield removed her son 
fruit) tier sight, by committing him to the care uf a ixior 
woman —JOHNSON'8 LIFE OF SAVAGE. 

Acasttis was soon prevailed upon by Ids curiosity to set 
rocks and hardships at dedauce, and commit his life to 
the winds —JOHNSON. 


pure and unmlxed felicity. It iM no small 
solace to us in the midst of all our troubles, to 
consider that they are not so bod that they 
might not have heon worse. The comjortM 
which a person enjoys may be conKiderably 
enhanced by the comparison with what he has 
formerly suffered. 

In afflictions men generally draw their consolation out 
of booaa of morality, which indeed are of use 

fortify and strengthen the mind against the impresaious 
of sorrow.—ADDISON. 

He that undergoes the fatigue of labour must solice 
his wsarliiess with the contemplation of its reward.-* 
JOHNSON. 


Consonant, Accordant, Consistent. 

Consonant, from the Latin consonans, 
participle of con and sono to sound tog«Th»r, 
signifies to sound, or be, in unison or har¬ 
mony. 

Accordant, from accord (v. To agree), 
signifies the quality of according. 

Consistent, from the Latin consistens, 
pfirticiple of consisfo, or con and sisto to place 
together, signifies the quality of being able to 
strfiid in uni>*ou together. 

Consonant is employed in matters of repre¬ 
sent ition ; accordant In matters of opinion or 
sentiment; consistent in matters of conduct. 
A particular passage is consonant with the 
whole tenor of the Scriptures ; a particular ac¬ 
count is accordant with all one bears and secs 
on a subject; a person's conduct is not always 
consistent with his station. 

The consonance of the whole Scriptuies, in 
the Old and New 'restaraents, with regard to 
the chanictor, dignity, and mi8^ion of our 
Blessed Saviour, has justly given birth to that 
form which constitutes the established roli- 


Supponingboth equal in their natural integrity, I ought 
In commoti prudence to fear foul piny from an indigent 
pereon rather than frurii one whose circuiiiHtaiu'es seem to 
have placed him alwve the base tcuiptatiou of inuney. 
Thla reason makes tbe common wealth regard her richest 
subjects as the Attest to l>e entrusted with her highest 
e m ploy meiita.—A DDXSON. 

Consistent, v. Compatible, 

Consistent, V. Consonadit. 


To Console, Solace, Comfort. 

Console and Solace are derived from the 
jame source, in French consoler, Latin consolor 
and solatium, possibly from solum the ground, 
which nourishes all things. 

Comfort. V. Comfort. 


Console and solace denote the relieving c 
pain j comfort marks the communication o 
positive pleasure. We console others witl 
words; we console or solace ourselves with re 
flections ; We comfort by words or deeds. Con 
sole is u^d on more important occasions thai 
<>«»* friends when they mee 
with afflictions; we solace ourselves when W( 
meet with olsasters; we comfort those wh( 
■tand in need of comfort. 

The gi^teet consolation which we can enioi 
fr derived fron 
exchanged a state o 
Imperfection and sorrow for one that is full o 


gion of England. The accordance of the pro¬ 
phecies respecting our Saviour with the event 
of his birth, life, and sufferings, are inconlest- 
able evidences of his being the true Messiah. 
The consistency of a man’s practice with his 
profession is the only criterion of bis sincerity. 

Consonant is opposed to dissonant; accordant 
to diBi ordant; consistent to inconsistent. Con- 
sonance is not so positive a thing as either 
accordance or consistency, which respect real 
events, circumstances, and actions. Coiuo- 
nance mostly serves to prove the truth for sny- 
tbing, but dissonance does not prove its false¬ 
hood until it amounts to direcc discordance or 
inconsistency. There Is a dissonance in the ac¬ 
counts given by the four Evangelists of our 
Siviour, which serves to prove the absence of 
all collusi.in and imposture, since there is 
neither discordance nor inconsistency in what 
they have related or omitted. 

Onr faith in the diecoverieB of the Gospel will receive 
conArmation from dlnoernmg their consonance with tlie 
natural seutiineiitt of the hutnau heart.— BLAIR. 

The difference of good and evil in action* is not founded 
on arbitrary opinions or institutions, but in the nature of 
thinn, and the nature of man; it accords with the uul- 
venal sense of the human mlud.—Itl.AIR. 

Keep one consistent plan from end to end.— ADDISOH. 

Conspicuous, V. Distinguished. 
Conspicuous, v. Prominent, 
Conspiracy, ». CombinatioH^ 
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Constancy, Stability, Steadiness, 
Firmness. 

Constancy, in French comiancfi Latin 
conUantia, from constant and consto, com- 
jioundcd of con and sto to stand by or close to 
H thing, bigoifios tho quality of adhering to 
the thing that has been once chosen. 

Stability, in French stability, Latin stahi- 
Utas fiom stabUis and sto to stand, signifies the 
quality of being able to stand. 

Steadlne&S, from stcadi/ or staid, Saxon 
stctiff, high (lerman stiitig, Greek trrajBoc, 
o-Ttt^ets, and to stand, signifies a capacity 

for Ktanding. 

Firmness, from Jltvne, in French ferme, 
T.atin fi-i-nius, comes from fero to bear, signify¬ 
ing the quality of bearing, upholding, or 
koiiping. 

Constancy rc.spoets the afTcc^ions: stnhiliti/tho 
opitiifUis ; steadiness tho action or the niotivcj* 
of a tion ; jirin,ress the purpose or lesolution. 

* Constancy prevent.s from changing, and 
furnishes tho mind with roflources against 
weariness or disgust of the same object; it 
jireserves and supfKjrta an attachment under 
every change of cinaimstan* cs . stability pre¬ 
vents from varying, it bears uj) the mind 
against the movements of levity or curiosity, 
which a diversity of objects might produce: 
steadiness prevents from deviating; it enables 
the mind to boar up against the influence of 
hoinour, which terniierament or ou'ward cir- 
Juinstances might produce; it fixes on oim 
Coiirs-o and keeps to it: /rai);("a-tprevents from 
yielding; it gms the mind sticiigth against 
all the attack^ to which it may bo exposed : it 
makes a resistance, and comes off triumphant. 

Constancif, among lovers and friends, is the 
favonnto tlierao of poets ; tho world has, ho v. 
ever, afforded but few originals from which 
they could copy their pictures : they have 
mostly described what is desirable rather than 
what is real. Stability of character is essen¬ 
tial for those who are to oorninaiid, for liow 
can they govern others who cannot gov< m 
their own tlioughts ? Steadiness of depKirtment 
is a groat recommendation to those who have 
to obey: liow can any one perform his ixirt 
well who suffers himself to be perp* tually in- 
terrupfetl ? Firmims of characmr is indispeu- 
saiilo in the support, of principles • there are 
mans occasions in which this part of a man's 
ciiaracter is likely to be put to a severe tost. 

Constancy is opjM)sed to fickleness; stability 
to changeabl ness; steadiness to fligUtiness; 
firmness to pliancy. 

Witliont co7istancy there is neither love, friendahii), nor 
viTtuo lu tho world.—ADDISON. 

With God there is no variableness, with m.m there la 
no stability Virtue and \ice divide tho eiiiiare of hu 
niiiid, and wisdom and folly alternately rale him.— 
Blaik. 

A manly steadiness of conduct is the object we are 
always to keep m view.—BLAIU. 

A corrupted and puilty man can possess no true firm- 
noss of heart —BLAIR. 

Constant, v. Continual 

* Qirard; BUblUt^, oooitance, femet^" 


Constant, v, durable. 
Consternation, v. Alarm. 


To Constitute, Appoint, Depute. 

Constitute, in Latin constitutus, paiticiplo 
of constituo, that is con apd statuo to place 
toge'^her, signifies hero to put or place lor a 
specific piirpi'Se. 

Appoint, r. To appoint. 

Depute, in French deputer, Latin depute, 
compounded of de ami puto to esteem or assign, 
signifies to asfigii a certain office to a xxrson. 

The act of chuosii.g si-iue person or persons 
for an office, is compi chended under all these 
terni.s : constitute is a more solemn act than 
appoint, and this than depute . to constitute is 
the act of a body ; to ap^juint and de-pnlc, eitlier 
of a body or an inoividiml: a community 
constitutes any one thur hadtr; a monarch 
appoints his rnuiisteis; an assembly deputes 
some of its members. 

To constitute implies the act of making as 
well as choosing; the office as well as the 
person is new : m appointing, the pcr&on but 
nor tho office is new A peisou may be con¬ 
stituted arbiter or judge as circumstances iiiav 
require; a successor is appointed but not 
constituted. 

Whoever is constituted is invested with 
sniaoiuo authority derived from the highest 
sources of human power, common consent; 
vshoever is appointed derives his authority 
from the authority of others, and has con¬ 
sequently but limited power : t o individual 
eau appoint another vith authority equal to 
hi.s own • whe« ver is deputed h.is private and 
not public .lutbority ; his office is partial, often 
confined to tho psrtuular tiansaction of an 
individual, or a body of individuals. Accord¬ 
ing to the Homish religion, tho Pope is con¬ 
stituted supreme head ot the Chiistian church 
throughout the whole world ; governors arc 
appointed to di-^tant provinces , persons are 
deputed to jirosent iietitions or make reprofcen- 
taiions to government 
It has been the fashion of the present day to 
speak coiitemptuon.sly of all constituted autho¬ 
rities : the ap/xiintments made by government 
are a fruitful source of discontent for th(*se 
who f How the trade of opp sition a busy 
multitude, when agitated by pditical discus¬ 
sions, are ever ready to form locicties and 
send deputations, in ordwr to communicate 
their wishes to their rulers. 

Wbi're there in no ronstifuted judge, lu Wtween imle- 
pendent states there is not, the vicinuge itself Is the iiatura' 
Judge —BUKKfi. 

The accusRtlous against Golumhus gained such credit in 
a jealous court, that a conuiiiHsioiier was apjuuntvd t« 
repair to Uispauiula, and U> uispect int# his conduct.- 
KtiUERlHON. 

If the Commons disagree to the amendments, a con¬ 
ference usually follows Itetween mcuioers UtnnUed from 
eacii house.—BLAt K.sTONh. 

To Constituta, To form. 

Constitution, V. Frame, 

Constitution, v. Oovemnmt, 
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Constraint, Compulsion. 

Constraint, from constrain, Latin con- 
gfiaaio compounded of con and sfnnjiro. signi- 
ti. s t lio act of straining or t^-ing together. 

Compulsion signifies the act of com¬ 
pel'ing (r. To compel). 

There is much of binding in conetraint ; of 
violence in compidmon : constraint prevents 
from acting agreeably to the will ; compulsion 
furccB to uot contrai y to the will: a soldier in 
the ranks moves with much constraint, and is 
often subject to much cfnnpulsion to make him 
liiove as 18 desired. Constraint may arise from 
outward circumstances ; compulsion is always 
produced by some active agent: the forms of 
civil society lay a proper constraint upon the 
behaviour of men so as to render them agree¬ 
able to each other ; the arm of the civil power 
must ever bo ready to compel those who will 
not submit without compulsion: in tbe mo¬ 
ments of relaxation, the actions of children 
should be as free from constraint as possible, 
which is one means of losseniug the necessity 
for compulsion when they arc called to the 
pcrfuimanco of their duty. 

C'ouniiaiulH areiio co»un-atn^#. If I obey them I do it 
freely.—MlLTo.N. 

HavaKe declared that It was not his design to flv from 
jtibtue, that he iiiteiidod to have uppeaieU (to uppe^ir) at 
the bar without compu aton.—JollNsoN. 


Constraint, Restraint. 

Constraint, v. Constraint, coirpulsion. 

Restraint, r. To coerce, rislra.n 

Cimsiyaint lespocts tlie irn-v. ni« nfs of tbe 
body only ; restraint tbO'-e of the mind, and 
the outward actions ; when they both icfcr to 
the outwaid ac’ions, we say a person’s be¬ 
haviour is constrained. his feelings are re¬ 
strained . lie 8 con.stmini'll to act or not to act, 
or to act in a Ccitain mai.ner ; ho is nHtiamed 
from acting at all, if not from ft» ling : the 
conduct is constrained by ccitain i»n scribed 
rule.s, by discipdne and ouicr ; it i** icstiauied 
b,^ purticnlar motivcB: wlio. v^r hams a 
mechanical e.Keivise is lonstmincil to move 
his body m a ceriam dnection, the fe.ir of 
detection often re.^stnuns persons fioin the 
coinmis.siou of vices more than any sense ot 
their enormity. 

The behaviour of children must bo more 
constrained in the ptest nee of their superiors 
than when thev aie by themselves : the angiy 
passions bhuuld at all times bo restrained. A 
person who is in the slightest degiee con¬ 
strained to do a good action, do'-ngood only by 
halves : the inordinate jiassions and propen¬ 
sities of men are restrained by notliing so 
effectually as religion ; whoever is restrained 
by shame only may seek gratification under 
the shelter of concealment. 


When from constraint only the offlcea ot seeming kint 
ness ure i*erforiued, littlu depeudaiico can be plwed o 


W bat restraints do they He under who have no regards 
beyond the grave T—Bkkkelev. 


To Construct, v. To build. 


To Consult, Deliberate. 

Consult, in French consuUer, Latin 
sulto, is a frequentative of consido, signifying 
to counsel together (r. Advice, counsel). 

Deliberate, in fYcnch dehberer, I^atin 
delibeto, compounded of de and Libro or libra a 
balance, signifies to weigh as in a balance. 

Consultations always require two persons at 
least; deliberations require many, or only «■ 
man’s self • an individual may consult with 
one or many ; assemblies commonly deliberate : 
advice and information are given and received 
in consultations : doubts, difficulties, and ob¬ 
jections are started and removed in delibera¬ 
tions. 

Wo communicate and hear when we consult : 
we iiau.se and hesirate when we deliberate; 
those wlio have to co-operate must frequently 
consult ttgcihcr; those who have serious 
imuburos to decide upon must coolly delibeiate. 

ITlyssmias Iloiner ttiHn us) made a voyage to the regions 
<if ttiu dead, to consult Tirobias how he should return tu 
hi3 country.— AunisuN, 

Moloch declares Ininself abruptly for war, and appears 
incensed .at bia coni]).iii>ouH fi<r losing so much tline as 
even to delibeiate upon it —ADDlSuX. 


To Consume, Destroy, Waste. 

Consume, iu iTcnch consumer, I.atiii 
c^nsuhio, compounded of eon and sumo, signi- 
llofi to toko away aliogcthcr. 

Destroy, in Latin destrno, compounded of 
de privative and siruo to Imiid, signifies to 
undo or scatter that which has been raised. 

Waste, from the adjective iraste or desert, 
signifies to make wa'^te or naked. 

The idea of bringing that to nothing whii.h 
has been something is common to all these 
terms. 

What is consu'.ned ia lost for any future pur¬ 
pose ; what is destroyed in rendered unfit for 
Hiiy purpose wliatevor : consume may therefore 
be to dcstioy as the means to ihe end; things 
are often destroyed by being consumed: when 
food is consumed it serves the intended pur- 
I)().se; but when it is destroyed it servos no 
purpose, and is likewise unfii' fur any. 

When iion is consumed by lust, or the body 
by di.scose, or a house by thetlamos the things 
in the.se eases are literally destroyed by con¬ 
sumption ; on the other hand, when life or 
health is taken away, and when things are 
ei'ho. Worn or tom so us to be useless, they 
uie destroyed. 

In the fiiMurative signification consume is 
synonymous with waste : the former implies a 
revhieing to nothiug ; the latter conveys aLo 
the idea of misu^e ; to icaste is to consume 
uscle.ssly : much time is consumeiiin complain¬ 
ing, which might bo employed in remedying 
the ovils complained of ; idlers waste their time 
because they do not properly estimate its 
value: those who consume their strength and 
their resourcoH in fruitless endeavours to 
effect W'hat is ImpracticMble, «ro unfitted for 
doing what might be beneficial to themselves: 
it is an idle veiste of one's powers to employ 
them m building up now systoms, and mak¬ 
ing men dissatisfied with those already 
titubliishod. 


0 
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Hr. BoyU, speakbig of a cerUiu mineral, tells un that 
a maa mar coruntme his whole life in the study, without 
arrivuig at the knowledge of its qualities.—ADi>i3uN. 

Let not a fierce unruly Joy 

The settled quiet of the imud detfroy.— ADDISOX. 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire disease 
Shall vxute the form wnose crime it was to pleaoe 

TorK. 


Consummation, Completion. 

Consummation, Latin conmmmnf>o, 
oorapuunded of con and summa the sum, sig¬ 
nifies the summing or windii g up of tha whole 
—the putting a finil p -riod to any concern. 

Completion, signifies <iith(;r the act of 
completing, or the scatj of being comiileicd 
(y. To com^Utf). 

The arrival at a conclusloa is ^ omprchoiuicd 
in both these ter ms, but they diffei priiicip illy 
in application; wishes are consiunomted ; 
jilaus are .• we often flatter ourselvc.s 

tliit the compff'tion of till our iiluns will ho tlic 
coiisuitiiiiatioii of all our wi'^lic.s, and thus ex¬ 
pose oUT'clves to gricvou.s dis ipjiouitmcMT.s . 
the coiiauhiiuation of the nuptial Cfiviuony is 
not always tho cotisunvnnlion of liopos and 
joys ; it IS fn quently tho beginning of mis u-y 
tuld di-'appoinrinonr: we often Kicrifi<‘e mm h 
to the cooiplcboti of a purpose whicdi we after¬ 
wards find not worth tho labour of attaining 

As epithets, comaiinnnte is employed only in 
a bad sense, and complete either in a good or 
bad sense ; those who are regarded as complete 
fools are not unf requontly conmuiniate knaves : 
the theatre is not the only place for witnessing 
a farce human life afToids mmy of vaiious 
descriptions ; among the number of which we 
may reckon those as complete in their kind, 
which aio acted at elections, whore consummate 
folly and consummate liypucrisy are practised 
by turns. 

It is not to l>e douhh'd but it waa a const.-iiit i>r.icticp of 
all that 18 praise worthy, which made her c.ip.xblp of 
beholdiug death, imt .as the disstiUition but the consum- 
fiutCion of life — 3 TEKLE. 

As our concern is solely with that period when tho in¬ 
corporation of the two lanijuatjca was completed, it is of 
no Kreai imporUa e to deterimne tho precise time at 
■which any word or phrase becomes ualurahsed.—TVK- 
WHlir. 

Consumption, V. Decay, 


Contact, Touch. 

Contact, in Latin contact us parti, iple of 
eontingo, compounded of con and tango to touch 
together, Is distinguished from the simple 
word Touch, not so much in sense as in 
grammatical con-druotioa ; tho foiiner ex¬ 
pressing a state, and referring to two 
bodies actually in that state ; the lat ter on the 
other band ira[)lying tUo abstract act of touch¬ 
ing ■ we spieak of thing.s coming or being in 
contact, but not of the contact instead of the 
touch of a thing : the poison wiiich comes from 
tho poison-tioe Is so powerful in its nature 
that it is not necessary to come in contact with 
it in order to feel its baneful influence some 
insects are armed with stings so Inconceivably 
sharp, that the smallest touch possible Is 
Buffioient to produce a puncture into the flesh. 


W« are attra..ted towards each other by general syiu- 
athy. but kept back Iruui contact lu private iutercst.— 
Oll.NSON. 

O death! where is now thy sting? 0 grave I where is 
thy victory ? V.'hero are tho tenors with which tnou 
li.iht so long airrightod tho nations f At the touch of 
tho Divine rod, thy visionary hoXTors ore fled.—ilLAlli. 


Contagion, Infection. 

Both these terms imply the power of com¬ 
municating something b id, but Contagrion, 
from tho Latin verb contnigo to come iii con¬ 
tact, {irocoods from a simple touch ; and In¬ 
fection, from tho Latin verb injlcio or in and 
fario to put ill, jiiooccds by receiving some¬ 
thing mw.irdly, or hiving it iijfu‘»ed. 

tiomc ihiiiits act more properly by contagion, 
otliei.'- by iiiucl/un the more powerful diseases, 
as tho piag'ic or yellow fever, are commninca- 
ied ]>y confai/ioa; they .iiv tdiereforedcnorm- 
n.ited (O/ih/f/ont'i; tlic h’ss virulent di.sorders, 
a.s levels, <oiisinnptions. and the like, are 
tcrnicti infection'i, as tney are communicated 
by tlic Us.s i.iiud piocoss ol inffclion • the air 
is contagions oi according to the same 

rule of difttiiiction ; when heavily overcharged 
witn novious v.ij>.»uis and deadly di.^eaHe, it is 
ju.sMy innllol contagious, but m ortlmary 
c.uses injn-l on,. In the tigur.itivo somsc, vice 
Is for tho siino obvious rea^on termed con- 
tag’ons . and bid piiuciples arc denominated 
i,<jcctiom -01(10 voiing pcop'e, who are forlu- 
nateeiiough Lo suumho coatugum ot bad society 
are, j) rii.vps, »aught by the injection of bad 
jirincipics, acting as a slow poison on tho 
moial eousLituiiua. 

Tf I Hciiil my son alnoad, it is Rcavcely possible to ki*cp 
huufioiii the lei^niiif' contagion of rudeness—LOCKL. 

r.ut we who only do infuse, 

Till' i.i„i‘ in thfiii like lioiii6-feus, 

”l'iH out »‘x iinple th it instils 

111 them the mlcition, of oui ills,—liUTLKK, 


Contagiou':!, Epidemical, Pestilential. 

Contagious sigmllos having contagion 
(v. Contagion) 

Epidemical, in Latin epidcmicus, Greek 
fTnSijpu.Ko'i, that i.s eni and Srpxoi, among tho 
po('])ie, signities universally spread. 

Pestilential, from the Latin pestis tho 
jdaguc, si^untios having the plague, or a 
.similar di-ordcr. 

Tho couiitgions applies to that which i.s 
capable of being canglit, and ought nor, thcro- 
fure, to be tooclio l ; tho fpidemical to that 
which IS aheidy coi iit or (irculatod, and 
requires, therefore, to bo slopped ; the pesti¬ 
lential lo that whicli ni.iy hnedan evil, and 
is, therefore, to bo removed . diseases .are 
contagious or (pidemical ; the air or breath is 
pesttlenluil. 

'I hey may all bo .applied morally or figura¬ 
tively 111 the same sense 

We endeavour r,'« sliun a contagious disorder, 
that it may not come iicar ns; we end a’our 
to purify a pesfi/pnfrrtf air. that it may not be 
inhaled to our injury ; we endeavour to pro¬ 
vide against epidemical disorders, that they 
may not spread any f.irthor. 

Vicious example is contagions ; certain follies 
or vices of fashion are epidemical in almost 
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every age; the breath of infidelity is i^sUlen- 
tial. 

No foreign food the teeming owes Shull fear, 

No touch contagiout spread its Influouc^e^e^^^ 

Among all the diseases of the mind, there Is not one 
more epidemical or more iicruicioua than the love of 
flattery.-STEKLK. 

Capricious, wanton, bold, and hnital lust 
Is meanly seltlsh . when resisted, cruel; 

And like the blast of pettUential winds. 

Taints the sweet bloom of nature’s fairest forms. 

MILTON. 


To Contain, Hold. 

Contain, V. To Comprise. 

Hold in Saxon healdan, low German Jiol- 
den, hoUe, Danish holde, German halten. which 
is most probably connected with haf>t n to have. 

These terms agree in sense, but differ in 
application; the former is by comparison 
noble, the Utter is ignoble in its use : hold is 
employed only for the m.iteri d contents of 
lioll. w bodies ; coAifata is cmplo>ed for moral 
or spiritual contents: in farniliir discourse a 
ca^k 18 said to hold, but in more polished 
langu.ige it i.s said to contain a certain number 
of gallons 

A coach holds or contains a given number of 
posous , a room holds a given qiiantity of fur¬ 
niture ; a house or city contains its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

But m.'m, th’abstract 
Of all perfection, whitli the HorkiuJiuship 
Of he.iv’ii liatli niodcHM, m liiiiihclf containi 
Pasaioiis of sevoral (lualitioB — FoUl). 

be.ith only this inystenons truth unfolds. 

The mighty soul how suial la body hold* —DKYDEN. 

To Contain, v. To comprise. 


To Contaminate, Defile, Pollute, 
Taint, Corrupt. 

Contaminate, In Latin contaminatvs, 
p.irticiple of contamino, comes from tho 
1 lebrew tamah to pollute. 

Defile, compounded of de and Jlle or vile, 
signifies make vile. 

Pollute, in Latin poUuius, pa’ticiplc of 
poUuo, compounded of per and luo or Uno to 
wash or dye, signifies to infuse thoioughly. 

Taint, in French teint, participle of Leindre, 
111 bfitiu tmgo to dye or stain. 

Corrupt, in Latin corruptus, participle of 
toirumpo, compounded of con and rumpo, 
signifies to break to pieces. 

Contaminate is not so strong an expression 
as dejile or poLlnte: but it is stronger than 
taint; these terms are used in the sense of 
injuring purity; corrapf has the idea of des¬ 
troying it. Whatever is impure contaminates, 
what is gross and vile in the natural sense 
defiles, and in tho moral sense pollutes: what 
IS I ontagious or infectious corrupts ; and what 
is corrupted may taint other things. Improper 
conversation or reading contaminates themuid 
of youth; lewdness and obscenity dejile the 
body and pollnfe the mind ; loose company 
CO-, opts the nn rals ; the coming io contfo-t 


with a corrupted body Is sufficient to give a 
taint. 

If young people be admitted to a promis¬ 
cuous intercourse witli society, they must 
unavoidably witness objects that are calcula¬ 
ted to contaminate their thoughts if not their 
inullnatious. They are thrown in the way of 
seeing tho lips of females dejiled with the 
grossest indecencies, and hearing or seeing 
things which cannot be heard or seen without 
polluting the soul: it cannot be surprising If 
after this their principles are found to bo cor¬ 
rupted before they have reached the age of 
maturity. 

The drop of water after it§ progres* through all tho 
channela of the street la not more contaminated with 
filth and dirt, than a simple story after it has passed 
through the mouths of a few modern tale-bearers.— 
HAWKESWORTH. 

When from the mountain tops with hideous cry 
And clatt’ring wings the hungry harpies fly. 

They snatch the meat, deflhnq all they find. 

And parting leave a loathsome stench behind. 

DRYDEN. 

Her virgin statue with their hloody hands 
Polluted, and profan’d her holy bands —DRYDEN. 

All men agree that licentious poems do, of all writings, 
soonest corrupt the heart —STFKLK. 

Your teeming ewes shall no strange meadows try, 

Nor fear a rot from tainted lompany.—DRYDEN. 


To Contemn, Despise, Scorn, Disdain. 

Contemn, iu Lutin conlemno, compounded 
of con and temno, is jirobably changed from 
tamino, and tho Hebrew tamah, to pollute or 
render worthless, which is the canto of 
contempt. 

Despise, in Latin dcspicio, compounded of 
de and specio, signifies to look down upon, 
which is a strong mark of contempt. 

Scorn, varied from our word shorn, signifies 
stripped of all honours and exposed to derision, 
which situation is the cause of scorn. 

Disdain, compounded of dis privative and 
dam or deign to think worthy, signifies to hold 
altogether unworthy. 

The above elucidations sufl&ciently evince 
the feeling towards others whii;h gives birth 
to all these actions. But tho feeling of con~ 
temjit 18 no’ quite so strong .os that of despiaiui)', 
nor that of despising so strong as those of 
.scorning and dmiaining ; the latter of which 
expresses tho strongest sentiment of all. Per¬ 
sons are contemned tor their moral qualities ; 
they are despised on account of their outward 
circumstances, their characters, or their en¬ 
dowments. Superiors may be contemned: in¬ 
feriors only, real or supposed, are despised. 

Contempt, as applied to persons, is not in¬ 
compatible with a Christian temper when 
justly provoked by their character ; but de¬ 
spising IS distinctly forbidden and seldom war¬ 
ranted. Yet it is not so much our business to 
contemn others as to contemn that which is con¬ 
temptible ; but wo are not equally at liberty to 
despise the person, or any thing belonging to 
the person, of another. Whatever springs 
from the free will of another may bo a subject 
of contempt; but the casualties of fortune or 
the gifts of Providence, which are alike inde- 
pondout of persomd merit, should never ex- 
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poso a person to be denpised. Wo may, how¬ 
ever, contrmn a p rson for his impotent ma'ice, 
or dt'xjxae him for his meaniioss. 

Persons are not scorned or disdained,hntihey 
may bo tre tied with scorn or disdain; they are 
both improper expressions of contempt or de¬ 
spite; scorn marks the sentimont of a little 
vain mind ; disdain of a Inugh’^y and perverted 
one. A beautiful woman looks with scorn on 
her whom she despises for the want of this 
natural ^ft. The wealthy man treats with 
disdain him whom ho despises for his poverty. 
Tliore is nothing excites tlie contempt of man¬ 
kind so powei fully as a mixture of pride and 
lueannees ; a moment’s retlection will teach us 
the folly and wickedness of despising luiother 
for that to which by the will of Providence we 
may the next moment be exposed ouiselves ; 
lliere are sillv persons who will scorn to bo 
bi'cn in the company of such as have not an 
cqu.d share of finery ; niid there are weak up- 
htuth of fori vine, wlio disitnin to lr)ok at those 
who cannot measure purses w'lth themselves. 

Contempt and derimon are hard worda; bnt in wli it 
manner can one k>'o ndviie (n a youth in the imrsuit 
and i»os8e«Bion ot '•enioial iile.isurea, or afford jutv to an 
old man lu the iuii»otuuco ami de''irc of enjoying them — 
hi r.KLE. 

It is seMotn that the preat nr the wlfle suspect that 
tlay aie cheated and desinseit. —JOHNSON. 

InfamouH wictth ! 

So much below luy ncoi n, 1 dare not kill theo 

DlvYDEN. 

Yet not for those, 

Pnr what the imtent \Ktui in Ins i.igo 
r ni cUe intlicT, do 1 rciii iit oi ih.nige, 

'Jhoiigli chaiigM in oiitw.nd lustre, th.it fix’d mind 
yind high ditdain fioiii senbc of injur'd m* > .1 

MlLfON. 

In Ppo iking of things indcpcndetifly of 
othfr*?, or as immediHtcly conneelcd with om- 
bolvcs, all these tci ms ni.iy bo somttimc.s em- 
I)lovo<i in a good or an itidifTeivnt sense. 

When we contemn a mean action, and scorn 
to conceal by falsi hood what wo arc c.illed 
upon to acknowledge, wp act the part of the 
gentleman a.s well as the (djristiaii ; but It is 
incou.sisteiit with <»ur infiiiu and dependant 
I'ondition, that we should feel inclined to de¬ 
spise any thing that f.ills in our wxiy ; much 
less are wo at liberty to disdain to do any 
thing which our slatioii requites; we ought 
to think nothing unworthy of ns, nothing do 
gradun? to us, but that which is inconsistent 
witli the will of (lod : there arc, however, too 
many who affect to despise small favours as not 
leaching their fancied deserts, and others who 
disdit'n to reooivH any favour at all, from mis¬ 
taken ideas of depcudance and obligation. 

A man of eplrit should co^ifeinii the praise of the igim* 
r.iut —STEELE. 

Thrice happy they, beneath their northern skies, 

Wlio tliat worst fear, the fear uf death, dtuptte ; 

Tro^’oke approaching fate, and bravely scorn 
To sivire that life wliich must so soon return. 

KOW] 

It is In some sort owing to the bounty of Providence 
that dUdaininp a cheap and Tulpir liappiuess, they frame 
to themselves imagtnary goods, in which there is nothing 
tan raise desire hut the difllculty of obtaiuuig them.— 
BUiKELEY. 

Virtue disdains io lend an ear 

To the ruad people’s , ci.^e of right,—FllANClS, 
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To Contemplate, Meditate, Muse. 

^ Contemplate^ in Latin contemplatus par¬ 
ticiple of contemplor, prob:ibly comes from 
tem^dum a temple, as a place most fitted for 
con temptation. 

Meditate) in Latin meditatus, participle of 
vicditor, is probably changed from melUor, in 
ibeek jaeAiToco to modulate or attune the 
thoughts, as sounds are harmonised. 

Muse is derived from niusa, owing to the 
connexion between the harmony of a song and 
the harmony of the thoughts in musing. 

Different species of reflexion are marked by 
those terras. 

We contemplate what is present or before our 
eyes ; wo meditate on what is past or absent. 

The heavens and all the works of the Creator 
are objects of contemplation ; the ways of Pro¬ 
vidence are fit subjects for meditation. One 
muses on events or circumstances which have 
been just passing. 

I bincci’ely wihh myself with you to contemplate the 
Wonders of Ootl m the finnaTuenl, rather than the mad- 
teas of mau on the earth.—I’OPE. 

Hut a very small part of the momenta spent in medita¬ 
tion on the past produce any reasonable caution or salu- 

'v,u> Boirow.—J ohnson. 

We may contemplate and meditate for the 
future, but never muse. In this case the two 
foiincr terms have the sense of contriving or 
jmt posing : what is contemplated to bo done is 
thought <-f more indistinctly than when it ia 
meditated to be done : m.any things are had in 
coutcm 2 datwn which are never seriously medi¬ 
tated upon: between cvnlemplatiog and medt- 
tlieie IS oftcncr a greater distance than 
between meditating and executing. 

Life ia the nnniodialo gift of Oixl, a right Inherent by 
ii.iluro 111 every uidiiidual, and it begins in contempla¬ 
tion of law as soon as an infant la able to stir lu the 
mother’s w omb.— ilLACKsro.NE. 

Thus jilungM in ills and meditating more, 

The people’s p.ttienee, tried, no longer bore 
The raging inontter.—DUYOEN. 

MeditatingiB a permanent and serious action; 
musing is jiartial and unimportant: meditation 
is a religious duly, it cannot be neglected 
without injury to a person’s spiritual improve¬ 
ment; musing IB a leinporary employment of 
the mind on the ordinary concerns of life, aa 
they h ippen to excite an interest for the time. 

Contemplative find musing, as epithets, have 
a strong analogy to each other. 

Cofitemplatice is a liabit of the mind ; musing 
is a particular state of the mind. A person 
ni.iy have a contemjdaUcc turn, or bo in a musing 
mood. 

There ie not nny properly or circumstance of my being 
that 1 contemplate with more joy thau my Immortality 
—JiKKKF.LEY. 

Tlioie ia nothing so forced amt constrained aa what we 
friMiuentlj' im-et with in tr.igedlea; to make a man under 
the weight of ^'reat Borrow, or full of meditation upon 
what he ia goiuff to execute, caat about for a simile to 
what lie hlimteif is, or the thing which he is going to act, 
—STEELE. 

JUtuing as wont on this and that, 

Such tr'flcs OM I ku'jv, not what.—FKANCIB, 
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Contemptible, Contemptuous. 

These terms are very frequently, though very 
erroneously, confounded in common di. cuuise. 

Contemptible is a^.pliod to the thing de¬ 
serving conti’iiipt: Contemptuous to that 
which is expressive of contemjit. Persons, or 
what is done by pt rsona, may be either con¬ 
temptible or contcmptzious : but a thing is only 
contemptible 

A production is contemjHible; a sneer or look 
is contemptuous. 

ailence. or a iiegllffeiit nuUfforence, proceeds from impcr 
mixed wiUi scorn, tlmt sliows aiioUu r to l>e thou.{ht by 
you too contemptible to be regarded.— .\ni)IsoN. 

My sister’s principles in many X'artleulais differ; but 
there has been always such a barinony between us that 
slie seldom smiles njion tliose who liaxo .suftercil me to 
pass with a conteinptuout negligence —ilAWlvESWOKl'H. 


Contemptible, Despicable, Pitiful. 

Contemptible is not so strong as De¬ 
spicable or Pitiful. 

A purson may bo contemptible for bis vanity 
or wc‘aknc.ss , but he is despicable for his ser¬ 
vility and b.<.^pne.s.s of character; ho is pitiful 
for his want of rn mliness aiai becoming spir.t. 
A lie IS at rill tunes contemptible. it is de'ipiciibte 
when it is told for puriioses of gam or private 
interest; it U jntijal wluin accumpanied with 
indieatiuns of uiiinaidy h- ir. It is contemptible 
to take ciedit to ono H so'f for the good action 
one has not [oiformed; it is dispicaile to 
charge unothcr wuli the hnilts which v c our- 
stdves have committeil ; it is yntful to ofTtnd 
others, and then attempt to screen ouiM^lves 
from their rtscntrnent under any shelter v\ hich 
offers. It isronf<;ai;)b^>icforani.‘’n m a superior 
station to borrow of hi.s infcriois ; it is i/ospic- 
nble in him to forfeit bis w. rd ; it is pitii'nl in 
him to attempt to conceal any thing by artilico. 

Were every man pemiaded from how mean ami low a 
pnnciule this pa.SRlon (for flattery) is deii\«d. tlieie can 
be no doubt but tlie iicrsou aWio idiould .otcinpt to ity 
It woiiUl then be as contemptible as he is now f.um.'i'.ful 


To put on,ati artful part to obt iin ro 
praise fmm the umltscciniiig is of 
must despitablo — 


• other but.ui unjust 
all emio.iV(nirs the 


There Is something pitifulh/ menn 
ambition of that man who c.oi li- jh* 
and please hini^tclf to flunk tliat Ins m 
crumble into dust —STI kl.K 


in tbo i’i\t.rtf‘d 
tor .'iiinilMl.'tion, 
• hole fabiic shall 


Contemptuous, V. Contemptible. 


Contemptuous, Scornful, Disdainful. 

These epithets rise in sense by a regular 
gradation. 

Contemptuous is general, and Applied 
to whatever can express contempt: Scornful 
and Disdainful are particular; they ariply 
only TO outward marks ; one is contemptuoas 
who is scornful or disdainful, but not vice 
versa. 

Words, actions, and looks are contemptuous / 
looks, SI I tors, and gestuies are scornful and 
disdainful. 

Contemptuous expressions are always iin- 
iU5,;ibahlo; whatever nj.ay be the contempt 


which a persoii’.s conduct deserres, it is un¬ 
becoming in another to giro him any Indica¬ 
tions or the hen turn nt he feels. Scornful and 
dikdainfid smiles .ire rcsoi ted to by the weakest 
or the worst of mankind. 

Prior never sacnl'.res nccur.u v to luiste, nor imlulges 
limistilf III i (irilemptuou* lugliKt’m e. or iiiii>.itk'iit iule- 

IU-.1. —JU11N.SU.X 

Art Hiion as Mavia began tn loulc round, and p.-vw the 
v.ig.ib<,iid Mirtillo will) had so long ulirteiili'd }iiiii‘>clf 
trom her circle, she looked uimii tiMn with tb.if ghinco 
wliich in the language of oglers is ciilicd the tcurnfnl .— 
8TKEI.K. 

In vain he thus attempts her mind to move, 

With tears and prayers and late reiientmg love ; 
DudttinfuUy she looked, then turning round, 

Slie ftx’d her eyes unmov'd upon the ground 

DttYDEX. 


To Contend, Strive, Vie. 

Contend, in fiatin conlendo, comiiounded 
of con or contra and tendo, to bend one’s steps, 
signifies to exert one’s self ag.iinst anything. 

Strive is in Dutch streren, low German 
.dievan, high German streben, and probably a 
frequeutiitivo of the Jjatiii .s-frepo to make a 
luistlc. 

Vie is probably cliaugod from vien\ signify¬ 
ing to look ,at with the li* sire of excelling. 

Contendinij rcquirc.s two parties ; strive cithci 
one or two. There i.s no contending wlieio 
theie is not an opposition ; but a person may 
St) ivc by him.'^clf. 

Contend ;ukI .sb ire differ in the object as well 
as the mode ; yve conttnd for a jirize : we strive 
for the in.a''tcry: we m.ay contnid verbally; 
but we never strive without an actu; 1 tffert, 
ami labour more or U S3 ‘'Cvoio. Wo may con¬ 
tend with a person at a dist.ince ; but striving 
requires tile opponent, wlnn there is one, to 
bo jirei-cnt. Gjiponents in matters of opinion 
contend for what they eoncoivo to b i the tiuth ; 
sometimes they cox for t'ifles; combatanta 
strive to oveiooinc tlieir auveisarics, either by 
dint of siqurior .skill or sriengih. 

Contend is ficiiutntly used in a figurative 
scii.so, in .applic.itiou lo tilings: stmee very 
icldoin. We ccujb'xd with difficulties; and in 
aspiiitual mcinuig, wo mny be said to fitnve 
witli the .sjiii it. 

rtcha.smo -0 of striving Unin contending in 
it; we .s'bvt’c to excel when we me, but wo do 
iv t.dviec with anv one; there is no personal 
(olli.siou or oppo.sition : those wu ne u ith may 
be as igni rant of our persons a.s our intcntion. 3 . 
Fi/ing is an act of no moment, but contending 
and .didving are always si rious actions ; noigli- 
bours often vie i|rith each other in the. finery 
and grandeur of thtir Iiouse, dress, and 
equipage. 


Mad M the seas and the wiiidis, when lx>tli 
Which u the master.—aUAKSCEAKE. 


contend 


, ,, . . on Liie WinUB 

wiien lor the empire of the main they strive.—DENNIS, 

, ... - Shall a form 

Of elemental dross, of inouUrniig clay, 
rm with these oliarma imperial 7—MASON ON TBUTH. 


To Contend, Contest, Dispute, 

Contend, v. To contend, .strive. 

Contest. «. f-bpiiu;. 
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Dispute, in Latin dUputo^ compounded 
of dU and puto, Bignifi^es to think difForent 
ways. 

Contend is to conteit as the genus to the 
Bpeclefl. To conieU is a species of contending : 
we cannot contest without contending, although 
wo inixy contend without contesting. To contend 
is conlined to the idea of setting one’s self up 
against another ; contest and dispute must in¬ 
clude some object contested or disputed. Con¬ 
tend is applied to all matters, either of personal 
Interest or speculative opinion ; contest ahvas s 
to the former; dispute mohtly tn the latii-r. 
Individuals or distinct liodies contend: nations 
contest. During the late long and eveiitftd 
contest betwoon England and Franco, Iho 
English contended with their enemies as fue- 
cessfully by land as by soa. Tiitling matters 
may give rise to contaiduig; sc'rious jxiints 
only are contested. Contentions arc always 
conducted personally, and in ueneml verbally : 
contests are carried on in dilTerent mannei*s 
according to the nature of the object. The 
parties tliemsulvcs niostli’ decide contentions ; 
hut contested matters mostly depend ujion 
others to decide. 

For want of an accommodating temper, 
men arc freq' cntly contending with each other 
about litth' points of convenience, advantai^e, 
or prlvUoge, wliich they ought by mutual 
consent to shaie, or voluntaiily to re.sign. 
When seats in p<rliaracnt or other posts of 
honour aie to be obtained by snflrages, riv d 
candidates contest their claims to public appiu- 
bation. 

When we assert the right, and support Ihis 
assertion with )ca.son 8 , xvo contend for it; but 
we do not contest until we take seriou.s mc.i- 
stiroA to obtain what we contend for. Contend 
is to dispute as a part, to the whole : two parties 
dispute conjointly ; they contend individu.illy. 
Each contends for his own opinion, which con¬ 
stitutes the di.spute Tlicological dispvtanU , 
often with more warmth than disci c- I 

tion for their favourite liypothesis. With j 
regard to claims, it is po?.sil)Ic to dispute the j 
lilaim of another without contending for it for i 
ourselves. I 

Tls madness to contend « itli strength divine — DaYDrv. ^ 

'Tis t)ms the spnnif of youth, the morn of life, 
liesis in our uiituls the rival seeds of strife; 

Tiifii passion riots, reason then contends, 

And on the conquest every bliss dopeuds 

SHKN.STOXE. 

The poor worm 

Sh.ill prove tier rontr.^t v.uii Life’s little day 
Sliall pass, and slie is Kone,—while f appear 
flush'd with tin' hluom of youth through heaven’s 
eternal year.—MASON ON TKIITH. 

Permit me not to languish out my days, 

Put make (he best exchange of life foi praise. 

This arm, tins lance, can well dispute tlie i»rize 

DBVDEN. 

There has been a long dfspnto for precedency between 
the tragic and heroic poets.—ADU130N. 


Contention, Strife. 

Though derived from the preceding verbs 
(v. To contend, stinve,) have a distinct meaning 
In wliich they are analagouB. The common 
idea to them is that of opposing one’s self to 
another with an angry humour. 

Contention mostly occasioned by the 


desire of seeking one’s own. Strife spiings 
from a quarrelsome temper. Greedy and 
envious people deal in eoniention, the former 
because they are fearful lest they should not 
get enough ; the latter because they are fearful 
lest others should get too much. Where bad 
tempers that are under no contri'l come in 
ficqnent collision, perpetual stnje will be the 
consequence. 

with these four mure of lo.seer fame 
Aiul IminhU* rank, iitteiulaiit came ; 

Hypooriny with smilmg grace. 

And IinpudeUcf, witli biazen face. 

Contention hokl. with iron lungs. 

And Slander, with her hundred tongues. 

MOORS. 

A solid and fuilmtantial greatness of soul looks down 
with a generous neglocl on Ihe cetisiirea and applansss 
of the multitude, and places a man beyond the little 
noise and stri/e of tongues.—AIJUI.SON. 

Contention, v. Dissension. 


Contentment, Satisfaction. 

Contentment, in French contentment, 
from content, in Latin contentus, participle of 
eontimo to contain or hold, signilies the keeping 
(lie’s self to a thing 

Satisfaction, in Latin salisfactlo, com- 
pouiidod of satis undfaclo, signifies the making 
or liaving enough, 

Conlentinent lies in oursolvos : snti^action 
derived from external oVijects. 

One is contented when one wishes for no 
ntoio: (die is solitdicd when one has obtained 
wh.it one wishes. 

Tlie contented man has always enough ; the 
satisfied man receives enough 

Tho contented man will not be dissatisfied: but 
he who looks for satisfaction will never bo con¬ 
tented Coixtentmcixt is tho absence of pain ; 
satisfaction is positive pleasure. Contentment 
18 acooiri])anicd with the enjoy^ment of what 
one has . satisfaction is often quickly followed 
with the alloy of w.inting more. A contented 
m.an can never be miserable ; a satisfied man 
c.aii scarcely be long happy. Contentment is a 
permanent and habitual state of mind ; it is 
tho restriction of all our thoughts, views, and 
desires within tlio compass of present posses¬ 
sion and citjoymcnt: satisfaction is a partial 
and turbulent state of the feelings, which 
awakens rather than deadens desire. Content¬ 
ment is suited to our present condition , it 
accommodates itself to tho vicissitudes of 
human life ; satisfaction belongs to no created 
being, one satisfied desire engenders another 
that demands satisfaction. Contentment is 
within tho reach of the poor man, to whom 
it is a continual feast; but satisfaction hiui 
never been procured by wealth, however 
cnoiraous, or anibition, however boundless 
raid successful We should therefore L ok for 
ttio contented man, where there are the fewest 
ni' aus of being satisfied. Our duty bids us be 
contented ; our desires ask to be satisfied; but 
our duty is associated with our happiness; our 
desires are the sources of our miseiy. 

True hanplnes# la to no place confin’d. 

But etill la fuund in a contented mind.—AK0NYM0U8. 

Women who have been married some time, not having 
it ID their heads to draw after them a numeroua traiu of 
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f^lUn^cr^ liii-l ihvir .1 Uf<'’icliou m tlia r<»« u i.l ..i,e 
uiao’h heart —Srt-Ci'AiOU. 

No inau should be contented with himself that he 
tiarely does well, but he should iierform every thing m 
tlio best iiianuer he is able.—bl'KKLB. 

Tt is necessary to an easy and h.appv life to poss«ss our 
mliuis m sucti a in tuner as to be well tati^jidd widi our 
own rcllocti 0U8.—s>T n !■. I. K. 

Contest, V. Conjhct. 

To Contest, V. To contend. 

Contieruous, v. Adjacent. 

Continence, v. Chastity. 

Contingency, r. Accident. 

Contingent, c. Accidental. 


Continual, Perpetual, Constant. 

Continual, In French continuef, Latin 
coniinuvs, from contineo to hold or keep to¬ 
gether, signifies keeping together without 
iiitermissiou. 

Perpetual, in French perpetnel, r«atiu ptr- 
petualis, from perpeio compounded of per and 
peto to seek thorougiily, signities going on 
every where and at all times. 

Constant, v. Constancy. 

What is contimud adtrnhsof no intcii u:d ion ; 
what is jvrpetual adnwtH of no torniinat'oii. 
There may be an o.id to that wliicli is 
tinual, and there n\?.y he intervals m tout, 
which is perpetual. Kaiiis arc continual in ihc 
tropic. il cliinatos at ccrt.un seasons , <•<> n- 
plaiiit.s among the lower orders are prrpihnil, 
hut they -re frequently vvithout found.iti ui. 
There is a contmuaL passing ard rcpi'-.sii g m 
the .stn-ets of thn n etropohs duiing tl.c <i. y ; 
the world, and all that it coiitaius, are sul>ji et 
^o perpetual change. 

Covslant, like continual, admits of no intnr- 
ruptiou ; but it may cease altogether Con¬ 
tinual re.specta the outward circumstanct s 
and events; constant the temper of iniiid. 
'I'ho last ninctv years liavo presented to 
the world a continual succession of events. 
Ml it have exceeded in iini»ortan* e tho-ie gouig 
before ; the French rovolntioii .md the atro¬ 
cities attendant upon it have been the constant 
Theme i f execration with the wcJl-dispused 
pirti'f maukinrl To an intelligent parent it 
IS a continual souico of pleasuic to watch the 
luogre.ss of his child in the acquirement of 
knowledge, and the dcvolopmcta of his facul¬ 
ties ; it will likewise be hi.s constant ende ivour 
to tram him up in principles or reiikion and 
virtue, while ho is cultivati g his .alents, and 
storing his mind with science. 

Open your e-irs, for which of yon will ptoji 
Tho Tout of hi'aritu; wliou loud ruiiiuur speaks ; 
Upon my tnngne crintinnal slanders ride. 

The whiUi m every language I pron.iunce 

aHAKSrK\RK, 

If affluence of fortune unhappily concur to fax-our tho 
Inclinations of tho youthful, aniuserneuts and diversiuus 
•uoceed In a perpetual round.—BLAlK. 

And there cut off 

From »ocI.al life, I felt a contfiinl death.—THOMIOX. 


CONTINUANCE. 

Continual, Continued. 
Continual, Continued, r. Continual. 

Both those tern s mark length of duration, 
but the former admits of a certain degree of 
interruption, which the 1 itter does not. What 
is continual may have froqueot piusts ; what 
XB continued ceases only to rorniinato. Rsin.s 
are continual; iiui.sts in a tumultuous sHeet 
are continual • tim bass in music is said to bo 
continued: tho mirth of a drunken p.trty is one 
continued noho Continual interruptions .abate 
tho vigour of application and ere ite disgust * 
• in countries situated near the poles, there is 
one continued darkness for the space of five or 
six months; dining which time the inhabit¬ 
ants arc otiliged to leave the place. 

Continual respects the duration of actions 
only ; continued is likewise applied to the 
extent or course of things : rumours arc coa- 
tinual; talking, w.ilkiiig, running, and the 
like, is continual : bur a line, a senes, a scone 
cr a stro.uu of water, is continued. 

And Rulphy Siniois rolling to the muiii 

Helmets and Hhieldn and godlike heroes slain : 

Those turn’d by PiuBbuH fiom their wonted ways. 

Delug’d the rampire nine conUniial ilayj —roi’K. 

Our life IS ntinucd toil for f.une —M AKTVX. 

Ity too intcnso and contirnird npphcatiou, our feeble 
power* would soon be worn out.—liLAIR. 


Continuance, Continuation, Dura' 
tion. 

Continuance is said only of tho limo 
that a thing continues (c. To continue). 

Contin’uation expro-ses tho a^ t of con¬ 
tinuing what h.is 1)0011 iieguu. Tho continu¬ 
ance of any particular practice may bo 
I’tondeii with serious consequences. Tl'o 
continuation of a work depends on the abilities 
aud will of the workm.iu. 

Continuaxice and duration are both employed 
for time ; things may be of lung continuance 
or of long (/bmfioa; but continuance is u.sod 
only with regard to the conduct of men ; 

I iluration with regard to tho existem e of every 
ihmg. Wh.itever ls occasionally done, and 
soon to be ended, is not for a continuance; 
whatever is made, and soon destroyed, is not 
ot long dination. there are many excellent 
institutions in England which promise to bo 
of no less continuance th-m of utility. Dura¬ 
tion is with us a relative term : things are < £ 
lung or short duration : by comp.arisoii, tlio 
duration of tho world and ail sublunary 
objects is nothing in regard to eternity. 

Pruvidonco scflins to havo equally divldeit tho whole 
11. tP8 (ii maiikiud into ditrereiit bcxpx, that every woman 
m L> have her husliiiiid, and tli.at bolb may equally cou- 
tiibute to the continuance of tlie Bpccies.—STtKLE. 

Tbo Pvtbagorean transmigr.ition, the Miisual habita¬ 
tion of the Maiiumetan, .md the tdiady reahuH of Pluto, 
do all agree in the mam point, the continuatton of our 
existence.—b+:UKKI.KY. 

Mr. Locke observeu, *• that we get the ide.\ of time and 
duration, by reflecting 011 that train of Ideas which tuc- 
coed one another m our miuda.”— ADDISON. 

• Vide Trusler: ” Continual, eontiimod," 
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Continuation, Continuity. 

Continuation, as may be seen above (v. 
Conttnuance), is the act of continuing; contin¬ 
uity is the quality of continuing; the former 
is employed in the figurative sense for the du¬ 
ration of events and actions; the latter in the 
physical sense for the adhesion of the compo¬ 
nent parts of the bodies. The continuation of 
a hi'»tory up to the existing period of the 
Urnter is the work of every age, if not of every 
year: there are bodies of so little continuity 
that they will crumble to pieces on the slight¬ 
est touch. 

The nun neoending into the northern nlgus hegotteth 
flrat a teiniwate heat, which by his apiiroach unto the 
eolstice he intendetli , and l>y contmuntion tlie Buuie even 
uiwn doclinatioM.—BRUWNK’S VUI.cjak Kukors. 

A IxMiy always perceives the passages by which it in¬ 
sinuates; feels the impulse of another body wliore it 
yields thereto ; pe^<•ei^e8 the separation of its continiiiti/. 
and fora tune resists it, iii fine, perception is dilliis^ 
through all nature.—B a(WN. 

The sprightly breast demands 
Incessant rapture , life, a tedious lu ul. 

Doiiy’d its continuity ul Joy.—SliLN.S10NL. 

Continuation, v. Continuance. 


To Continue, Remain, Stay. 
Continue, V. Continual, perpetual. 
Remain, in Latin rman^o, is compounded 
of re und maneo, Greek pepa, Hebrew omail to 
tarry. 

Stay is but a variation of the word .stand. 
The idea of coufiumg one's self to something 
i.s commim to all these terms; but continue 
applies often to the sameness of action, and 
remain to the sameness of place or situatior • 
the former has most of the active sense in it, 
and expresses a state of action ; the latter is 
altogether neuter, and expresses a state of 
rest. We speak of continuing a certain couise, 
of continuing to do, or continuing to bo any 
thing; but of remaining in a position, in a 
house, in a town, in a condition, and the like. 

There is more of will in continuing; more of 
necessity and circumstances in reinaining. A 
person continues in office as long as he can 
K*rfonn it with satisfaction to himself, and 
lis employers : a sentinel remains at his 
post or station. Co 7 itinue is opposed to cease ; 
leinain is opposed to go Things cojitniue in 
motion ; they remain stationary The females 
among the brutes will sometimes conti 7 ive to 
feed their young long after they are able to 
}>rovide for themselves ; many persons are re¬ 
stored to life after having remained several 
hours In a state of suspended Mknation. 

Remain and stay are both perfectly neuter in 
their sense, bnt remain is employed for either 
^'ersons or things/ stay for persona only. It 
.s necessary for some species of wood to 
remain long in the water in order to be sea¬ 
soned : some persons are of so restless a 
temper that they cannot stay long in a place 
without giving symptoms of uneasiness. 

When remain is employed for persons, it is 
often involuntary, if not compulsory ; stay is 
altogether voluntary. Soldiers must remain 
where thev are stationed. Friends stay at 
#ach othoia’ houses as vieitors, Former times 


afford many instances of servants continuing 
faitlifnl to their employers, even in the season 
of adversity ; but so much are times altered, 
that at pre.sent, domestics never remain long 
enough in their iilacos to create any bond of 
attachment between master and servant. Their 
time of stay is now limited to weeks and 
mouths, instead of being extended to years. 

I have seen some Roman Catholic authors who tell ii<i, 
that vicious writers continue in purgatory so long an the 
influence of their writiugs continues uixin posterity.— 
ADDISON, 

I will l»e true to thee, presence thee ever, 

The sad coiiiiwnion of tliin faithful hre^ast; 

While life and thought rc»/iam.—ROWK. 

Where’er I go. iny soul nhall stay with thee : 

Tis but my shadow that I take away.—DKVDEN. 


To Continue, Persevere, Persist, 
Pursue, Prosecute. 
Continue, V. Continual. 

Persevere, in French persevSrer, Latin 
persererare, comiiounded of 2>cr and seveaus 
strict and steady, signifies to be steady 
throughout or to the end. 

Persist, in French persister, Ijatin persisto, 
compounded of per and sisto or sto, signifies to 
stand by or to a thing. 

Pursue and Prosecute, in French po?/)- 
snivre, come from the La’in 2>roiequor and its 
participlepro.^ecMfus signifying to follow after 
or kec)) on with. 

The idea of not laying aside is common to 
those terms, which is the seii^e of continue 
without any other addition ; the other terms, 
which are all species of continuing, includo 
likewise some collateral idea which di^tiu- 
i gui.shcs them from the first, ts well as from 
' each other. Continue is fomparable with 
2>mt’rrr« and prrsi'it in the neuter sense ; willi 
jiarsue Hiid joosecute in the active sense. To 
continue is Hiiiq)]y to do as one has done 
hitherto : to persevere is to coiitbiue with' nt 
wishing to change, or from a positive desire 
to attain an object ; to pnrsist is to continue 
from a dotennination or will not to cea.‘>e. 
The act of continuing, therefore, sjxicifies no 
characteristic of the agent; that of persevering 
or qnrsisting marks a direct temper of mind ; 
the former is always used m a good sense, the 
latter in an indifferent or bad sense We 
continue from h-ihit or casualty ; we perse,rerc 
from reflection and the exercise of one’s judg¬ 
ment ; wo pei'sist from attachment. It is not 
the most exalted virtue to continue in a good 
course, merely because wo have been in the 
habit of so doing; what is done from habit 
merely, without any fixed principle, is always 
exposed to change from the influence of pas¬ 
sion or evil counsel: thoro is real virtue in the 
act of jiei'severance, without which many of 
our best intent ions would remain unfulfilled, 
and our best plans would be defeated ; those 
who do not persexeve can do no essential good ; 
and those who do persevere nfton effect what 
has ap^ieared to be impracticable ; of this truth 
the discoverer of Amoiica is a remarkable 
proof, who in spite of every mortification, re¬ 
buff, and disap^intraent, persevered In calling 
ilio uttCLtion of nionatcbs tn hi*" d'jjt’i 
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be »t length ohtainrd the aasist.inco nqui^iitu 
for eflfecting the discovery of a new world. 

Persevere is employed only in matters vt some 
moment, in things of sufficient imnortance to 
demand a steady piirp >.se ot the mind ; prrsist 
Is employed in the oidinaiy business of life: 
a \ei\rner perseveres in his studies, in order to 
arrive at the ncceshary degree of improveuient; 
a child persists in making a request, until he 
has obtainrd the objtct of his desire . thoie is 
always wi'^dom in perseverance oven though 
unsuccessful; there is mostly folly, caprice, 
obstinacy, in persist a ace: bow (lilTorent the 
man who ji^rscveres in the cultivation of his 
talents, from him who only persists in main¬ 
taining falsehoods or sujipoiting errors ! 

Alulfvlliih continuing/ to i‘xt0iul Ills former improve- 
merits, liHAiititil'll iliiR wuolu pioBiHJct With Krovcti oiul 
fomitaiiia —ADDI.SUN’. 

If we pertfiietc in stndyin*' U> flo our duty towauls 
Goil ,111(1 man, we .“Inill meet with the eiilei m, love, un>l 
tuiiliUeuce of thofco who me anmmi ue —Bl.Alit. 

A m'ee.t deiil may l>e done liy a etnireo of beneflceiiee 
obstinately nertUti d\n \ this, if .any thiUK, being a likely 
way of eatabiiahuig a moral liabit,—OROVK. 

The use of the word persist, however, as iu 
the last example, is, to say the least of it, veiy 
singular, as the term is mostly employed in an 
iudifTerent, if not a bad sense 

Continue, when complied with persevere or 
persist, 18 always coupled with modes of actum : 
but in comparison with^iurawc or prosecuk, it 
is slways followed by some object: wo foa- 
fniue to do, or persist in doing some¬ 

thing ; but Wo continue, pursue, or jirosreute 
some object which wo wish to bring to perfee- 
tiuu by additional 1 ibour. 

Continue is eijuilly iiidefiaite, as iu tlio 
foirner case; puisue and prosecute both com- 
jjrehond collateral id'^is resjiccting the dis¬ 
position of the agent, and the mature of the 
object: to continue is to go on with a thing as 
it has been beyun • to pursue and prosecute is to 
continue by some prcscriDed rule, or in some 
particular manner: a work is continued; a 
jilaii, measure, or Hue of conduct is pursued ; 
an undertaking or a dc-ign is prosecuted: we 
may continue the work of another in order to 
supply a deh iency : we may pursue a plan 
that emanates either from oui.-elves or .an¬ 
other ; we prosecute our oivn work only in 
order to obtain some peculiar object: continue, 
therefore, expresses less than pursue, and this 
loss than prosecute; the history of Paigland 
has been continued down to the present period 
by different writers ; Smollett has pursued the 
same plan as Hume, in the continuation of his 
history ; Captain Cook proseenited his work of 
discovery in three several voyages. 

We continue a conversation which has been 
Interrupted: we pursue a subject which has 
engaged our attention ; we pursue a journey- 
after a certain length of stay ; we prosecute any 
particular journey which is Important either 
on account of its difficulties or its object. 

To continue is iu itself altogether an In¬ 
different action; to pursue is always a com¬ 
mendable action : to prosecute rises still higher 
in value: it is a mark of great instability not 
to continue any thing that we begin; it betrays 
a great want of prudence and discernment not 
to pursue some plan on every occasion which 
reijuiros igcthod ; it is thu oliivra^t^risllp of a 


pn-ievcrinq mind to whatever it r.^ 

deemed worthy to enter upon. 

Aftftr having iietltlonod for power to insist tvmptatiuij. 
tliere in no eroat an Incongruity In not continiinuj tlie 
ntrugglo, tliat we blunh at the thought, ami pcrfcurra, lent 
we lose all reverence for oumclven —HAWKKSlVoi; 1 U. 

Look ronnrt the hahitahle world, how few 
Know their own goo»l, or knowing it, purtuc 

DKl DKIh 

Will ye not now the pair of •-agea praise, 

Who the saiuo end pursu'd by several ways ♦ 

DKYDrX. 

Thoio will he some study which every man nmre 
7,c.i.lou»ly prosecufit^, some darling .^uliKs ton which he is 
prim-ijMilly pluasod to converse —JOHNSON. 

Continued, V- Continual. 

Continuity, r. Continuation. 

To contract, V. To abridge. 

Contract, V. Agreement. 


Contracted, Confined, Narrow. 

Contracted, from the verb contract, in 
I,iaiia contractus partimple of contraho to draw 
or come close togother, siguifioH eirher the 
stale or quality of being shiunk up, le-^s n- d 
in size, or brought within a smaller coropas;-. 

Confined, marks the state of being con- 

Jtiiid [v. lo bound). 

Narrow is a variation of near, signifying 
the ipiality of being near, close, or not ex¬ 
tended. 

Contraction aihcs from the inherent st.ate of 
the object; confined is produceu by some ex¬ 
ternal agent: a limb is contracted fi orn disease ; 
It is con lined by a cliain : we sjjeak morally of 
the contracted span of a man’s life, and tht 
confined view which he takes of a subject. 

Contracted and conjlned respect the operations 
of things ; narrow their qualities or accidents: 
whatever is contracted or confined is more or 
less narrow; but many things are narrow 
which have never been contracted or confined; 
what IS nairow is therefore rnoie positively 
so than either contracted or conjlned; a coa- 
tracted mind has but few objects on which it 
dwells to the exelusiiii of others; a, confinoii 
education is confined to few points of know¬ 
ledge or information ; a nnn'oic soul is hemmed 
111 by a single selfish X'asRiou. 

Notwlthatanding a narrow rontractod temper be that 
which obUius most m the world, we must uot therefore 
conclude this to bo tlio geiiuiuo characteriatic of uiau- 


The prosenco of every created being is confined to a 
certiiiu meusuro of space, and consequently hla observa¬ 
tion Is stinted to a certain nuiulier of objocts.—Annisox. 

Besentments are not easily dislodged from nari'o-w 
minds.—UUMBBRLANU. 

Ib Its present habitation, the soul la plainly confined In 
its operatious.-IiLAIK. 


To Contradict, Oppose, Deny. 

Contradict, from the Latin contra and 
dictum, signifies a speech against a speech. 

Oppose, ill French opposer, Latin opposui^ 
perfect of oppo.w fj-om op pr ot) uncj ponq. 
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•i^lflea to throw in the way or against a 
thing. 

Deny, in French denier^ Latin denego, is 
compounded of dc, ne, and ago or dico, signi¬ 
fying to s.iy H't. 

Contradict and deni/ are performed by words 
only ; oppose either by words or actions : wo 
contradict an assertion, deny a fact, oppose a 
person or his opijiious : w’o may contradict our¬ 
selves or others ; we oppose others only : if 
liars have not excellent memories they are 
su'O to contradict themselves on a cl'sc ex- 
amin-tion; tliose who oppose others should 
be careful not to do it from a spint of opposi¬ 
tion. 

When contradict respects other persons, it is 
frequently a iii' do of opposition, as we may 
most elT* ctually oppose a person by contra¬ 
dicting what he nssei ts ; \^ni contra (tic tion docs 
not necessarily imply ojqto-ation : the fornu r 
is s'mply a mode of action, the latter compre¬ 
hends both the action and tlio s}>irit, with 
which it is dicnattd: we contradut from nc- 
coi-sity or in self-defence ; we oppose from con- 
Tiction or some personal feeling ot a loss 
honourable nature : it is a breach of politene.s3 
ever to contradict flatly ; it is a violation of 
the moral law to oppose without the most .sub¬ 
stantial ground 

Contradict is likewise used in denying what 
is laid to one’s charge ; but wo may dm//with¬ 
out contradicting, in answer to a question: 
contradiction rospei'ts indilToront mattors ; dr- 
Kyoif/IS mostly used in matters of imincdialo 
interest. 

Contradiction is cmiiloyod for correcting 
others ; denying is used to clear one’s self : 
wo may contradict falsely when wo liavo not 
sufficient ground for contradicting; and we 
m:iy deny justly when w'o rebut an unfair 
cha- MO. 

In flip B()or'’tic wav of dnimte, yon acroe to every thing 
y<<nr oiipoueiit .uh.mce<i ; in the At istotclu , vonareHtill 
detun'H) luul ennt) adicting soinr ju-t oi oUier ot what ho 
Bays — AI'IUSON. 

There are many who are fond of contradicting the 
couimun re^Kjrts of fame —ADDISON. 

One of the company began to rally liim (an infidel) 
upon his devotion on shipltoartl, vMiich the other cNo/o d 
111 *'0 high terms, that it jirodnied the lie on both Bide'i, 
•and eiKud in a duel —ADOISON 

The introduction of the hill nniy be oppoffd, .os the bill 
itself may at either of the readings — Ui.ACIvSTONK. 

Contrary, r. Ad^rrsc. 

Contrast, V. Comparison. 

To Contribute, r. To conduce. 

To Contribu! e, c To minister. 

Contribution, c. Tax. 

Contrition, r Repentance. 
Contrivance, Device. 

To Contrive, Devise, Invent. 

Contrive, in French contronrer, com- 
IxAmdoil of con and trouver, signifies to find 
out by putting together. 

Devise, compounded of de and vise, in 
Tjatin vuus seen, signifies to show or present 
to the mind, 


Invent, in Latin inventus, participle of 
invenio, compounded of in and venio, signifies 
to come or bring into the mind. 

To contrive and devise do not express so much 
as to invent: we contrive and devise in small 
matters ; wc invent in those of greater mo- 
meat. Contriving and devising r(J^pe^t tlio 
manner of doing thiiigH , inventing compre¬ 
hends the action and the thing itself ; the 
former are but the new fashioning of thii gs 
that already exist; the latter is, as it weic, 
the croatioa of somerhing new : to contrive 
■n\id devise arc ii.tentioual actions, tho result 
of a specific effort; invention naturally aiises 
from the oxeition of an iidiorent power: wo 
rcquiie thought and coiubiuation to contrive 
or devise: iugeuuity is tiio faculty winch is 
exerted in ivvcnting 

Contriving requires even less exorcise of the 
thoughts than devising: we contrive ou fi- 
miliar and common occasions ; we devise ni 
seasons of difficulty and trial. A contrivance 
IS simple and obvious to a under¬ 

standing : a device is cnmjiloxand far fetched ; 
it requites a ready conception and a degree of 
art 

Contrivances .serve to sui:)i 3 ly a deficiency ; or 
incrca o a convenience; devices are cnqiloyed 
to extricate from danger, to remove an evil, 
or forwaul a Scheme tiio history of Robmsoii 
Crusoe derives considerable interest fiorn tho 
relation of tho various contrivances by which 
ho iwovido himself with the first articles of 
necessity .and comfort ; the history of loobcrs 
and adventurei's is full of tbo various devices 
by which they endeavour to cairy on their 
proj’octs of plunder, or elude the vigilance o' 
their purmers ; the history of civilized societv 
contains an account of tho various inventions 
which have contributed to tho enjoyment oi 
improvement of mankind. 

My Bentonce Is fur uiven war: of wiles 
Mure uaexport I boast not, them let thoso 
Contrive who need, or when tlioy need, not now. 

MILTON. 

The briskest ncrbir 

Sh.ill l>o his drink, and all th’ ambrosial cates 

Art c.ui dcPife for wanton apiietlte 

Fiirniali his hanrinet —NAHB 

Arohiterture, imlntliig, .and statuary, were invented 
wiUi the fiesigu to lift Up human naiuio.—ADDlsOX 

To Contrivp, v. To concr, f. 

To Control, r. To cher.i-. 

To Controvert, Dispute. 

Controvert, comx^ounde'i of the Latin 
lontra ami verto, siguifics to turn against 
HiiDthcr in ducourse, or direct onoa-bcif 
against, .another. 

Dispute, V. To argue, dehate. 

To controrert has regard to speculative 
XX'iiits; to dispute respects matters of fact : 
tJiero is more of oxixiosition in controversy; 
more of doubt in disputing: a sophist con¬ 
troverts; a sceptic disputes; the plainest and 
sublirnest truths of the G<*spol have been all 
controverted in their turn by the self-sufficient 
inquirer ; the authenticity of tlie Bible itself 
has been disputed by some few Individual^; 
the existence of a God by still fewer, 
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Controversy is worse than an unprofitable j 
task; instead of cliciiiug truth, it does but I 
expose the failu>g8 of the parties engaged : I 
disputing is not so personjil, and conseqtiently 
not so oliit'ctionable : we never controvert any 
point without seriously and decidedly inteau- 
ing to oppose tho notions of another ; wo may 
sometimes dispute a point for the ssko of 
friendly argument, or the desire of informa¬ 
tion : the'>logiaiis and politiciiurs ar • the 
g,rciixiv&i controversialists : it is the business of 
men in general to dispute whatever ouglit not 
to be taken for granted. 

The deraoliahing of Dunkirk was ho eagerly inwHt.wl 
ou. and so warmly controverted, as had like to have pro¬ 
duced a ohalltuige.—BUDGELL. 

Avoid fUtputet as much us possiblo.^BUDQELL. 

Contumacious, v. Obstinate. 


Contumacy, Rebellion. 

Contumacy, from the Latin contumar, 
c.'iopoundcd of contra and tnnuo to swell, 
signifies the swelling one’s self by way of 
rcststanco. 

Rebellion, in Latin rchdlio, {romrchdlo or 
re and beUo to war m return, .signifies cairyiug 
on war against those to wlv rn wo ow'o, ;u.d 
have before paid, a lawful suhjc'otion. 

Uosistance to liwtul authonty is tlie cotr- 
mon idea included in the siguifio ition < f boih 
tho'^c term'^, but contumacy do« s not e:q»r<''-H 
so much as rebellion, the contumoewns ii‘--i-.l 
only occasionally; thorr'^rf resists systenun- 
cally; the co7itumacious btand only on ceitun 
points, and oppose the individual; the rc ,d 
sets himself up against the authority itself: 
tlio contumacious thwart and contradict, they 
nuvoT nsort to oiion violence; the rebel ac s 
only by main force ; contuniao/ shelters itself 
under the plea of equity and justice ; rebellion 
sets all law and order at defiance. 

The censor told the friniiniil that ho spoke In contempt 
of the court, and that ho bliould be proceeded ag.unst fur 
contumacy —ADDISON. 

The mother of Waller was the d-uighter of John 
Ilampdon of Hampden, iii tlic sime county, and aiater 
to UainiKleu the zealot ol ithclhon —JOHNSON 

To Convene, To assemble. 


Convenient, Suitable. 

Convenient, r. Commodious. 

Suitable, v. Conformable. 

Cnnvcmeni regards tlie circiims*-anccs of the 
iuoividiiiii; suitable respects llic established 
opinions of mankind, and is closely connected 
with n^oral ])ropriety : nothing is convenient 
which docs not favour one's purpose : nothing 
i.s suitable which docs not suit the person, 
place, and thing. whoever has anything to 
a.sk of another mu.9t take a convenied oppor¬ 
tunity in order to ensure success; his address 
on such an occasion would be very nnsuiiable, 
if he affected to claim os a right what he ought 
to solicit as a favour. 

If any man think it conreni^nf to Mono good, let him 
be 80 Indeed, and then his goodness v?lll appear to every¬ 
body’s satisfaction,—TibLOTSON. 


Pleasure In general 1 h the consequent apprehension of 
K suitable objuct. siutably applied to a rightly disposed 
faculty.— Sou IH. 

Convonient, v. Commodious. 

Convent, r. Cloister. 

Convention, V. Assembly. 


Conversant, Familiar. 

Conversant, from converse, signifies turn¬ 
ing over and over, consequently becoming 
acquainted. 

Familiar, fmm the Latin/aaiiLarw to 
of the t-amo family, signifies the cloaost con¬ 
nection. 

An acquaintance with things is implied in 
both tlic.so toi ms, l)ut the latter expresses 
something more pai ticular than the former. 

A per on is coneersani in matti.rs that come 
frequently before his notice ; he is familiar 
with such as form the daily routine of his 
business : one who is not a profesi-ed lawyer 
may be convei'sant with tlio quoKtions of law 
which occur on ordinary occa.sions; but one 
wlm is skilled in his profession will be familiar 
with all c.iscs winch may po.s.sib!y be employed 
ill Hupi»o't of a cause: it is advisable to t>e 
eo,ir‘o.n/f/t with the ways of the world ; Vmt to 
bo ja mil tar w’lth tlio groat r pait of them 
would not redound to one’s credit or advaii- 
tago. 

Tlie waking man is conversaytt with the world of nature; 

world that is par- 

111 olf—ADDISON 

(Uiai-.. f nnd TueatJowB are at any season of the 
jear p'fi-i'U tu look, upon, but never so much as ui the 
oiKMiiiio ,,r tbe -pnng. wheu they aie all new and ficsh 
niUi tile i.r I vi’o'AHuf them, and not yet too/amtliar to 
the c\e.—ADldsON. 


Conversation, Dialogue, Conference, 
Colloquy. 

Conversation denotes the act of holding 
coiiiciS' {^r. Communion). 

Dialogrue, in French dialogue, Latin dio- 
logos, (hack SiaAoyoq compounded of fits and 
Aoyus, s'gmfies a sjiccch btiween two. 

Conference, from the Latin cm and fero 
t» iiu b'gotner, signifies eonsultmg together 
on subj( CIS. 

Col’oqLUy, in Latin colloquium from col or 
con .and loquor to Hjieak, signifies the act of 
tidking together. 

A corivei aition Is always something actually 
held betwa-en two or more persons ; a dialogue 
is rnoi tly hetitioii.-^, and written as if sfioken ; 
any number of pusons may take part in a 
conversation ; but a dialogue always refers to 
the two ]iersons who are exjire-sly eUktagod : 
a conversation may be desultory, in which 
each ta';»s his part at ploasuro ; a dialogue is 
fv,rmal, in which there iviH always be reply 
and rejoinder: a conversation ra.ay be tamed 
on by any signs bcshics words, which are ad¬ 
dressed personally to the individual present; 
a dialogue must always oonsist of express 
words: a prince holds frequent conversations 
with his ministers on affairs of state ; Cicero 
wrote dialogues on the nature of the gods, and 
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rn my 1.4 er writers have adojitcd the dialogvt 
^3rm as a vehicle for conveying^ their senti¬ 
ments : a confei'ence is a species of eoTwersation : 
a colloquy is a species of dialogue: a conversa¬ 
tion is indefinito as to the subject, or Ibo 
parties engfaged in it; a coT\fet'ence is confined 
to particular subjects and descriptions of per¬ 
sona ; a conversation is mostly occasional; a 
conference is always specifically appointed: a 
conversation is mostly on indifferent matters ; 
a conference is mostly on national or public con¬ 
cerns ; we have a conversation as friends; we 
have a conference as ministers of state. 

The dialogue naturally limits the number to 
two ; the colloquy is lodofinite as to number ; 
there maybe dialogues therefore which are not 
^colloquies ; but every colloquy may be denomi¬ 
nated a dialogue. 

I And RO much Arabic and Persian to rejui. that all niy 
leiBuro in a jiiorriiiig is hardly aufllciont for athonBaiidln 
art of the reading that would be agreeable and uneful, a« 
wish to be a match In conw-rtafiori with the le^iruod 
uativos whom I happen to meet.—SIU WM JONKS. 

Aurengzebe ie written in rhyme, and has the appearanfo 
of beiug the most elalioiato of all Dryilcn’s plays The 
i)er8oa.i.gew uie imperial, but the dialogite is often doiiies- 
lic. and thendoro .sviscoptible of Hcntimeuts accommo¬ 
dated to faiuiliar incidents.—-JOHNSON. 

The confererten between Gabriel and flatan abounds 
with sentiments proper for the occasion, and suitable to 
the persona of the two .speakers —ADDISON. 

The close of this divine colloquy (between the Father 
and the Son) with the liyinn of Angels tliat follow, are 
wonderfully beavitiful and fxiotical —ADDISON. 

Converse, r. Cominumon. 

Conversible, v. Facetious, 

Convert, Proselyte. 

Convert, from the Ijiitin converto, signifies 
changed to Komethiiig in conformity with tlic 
views of' anotlier. 

Proselyte, from the (rreok irpocnjAuTo? and 
rrpoacpxc/xat, signifies come over to the side of 
another. 

Convtri is more extensive in its sense and 
application than ’proselyte: convert in its full 
sense inchules every ch.ingo of opli ion, with¬ 
out nspect to the HuUjtcf, proselyte in its 
.strict stnso icf<-r.s unJy to changos from one 
religious belief to another : tlu ro are many 
converts to pai ticular doctrines of Christianity, 
and proselytes troru tho Tagan, Jowi.•^h, or 
]M ihoincd.ui, to tho Chnstiaii faith : there arc 
political as well as religious converts, who 
could not with tho same stnet propriety be 
termed qyroselytes. 

Conversion is a more voluntary act than pro- 
selytism; it emanates entirely tr in the mind 
of the agent, indeptndentlv of foioigu in¬ 
fluence ; it extends not merely to the abstract 
or speculative oinnions of the individual, but 
to the whole current of his feelings and spring 
of his actions : it is the convei'sion of the heart 
and soul. Froselytisvi i.s an outward act, which 
net.d not extend beyond the conformity of 
one’s words and actions to a certain niTo : con¬ 
vert is therefore always taken in a good sense : 
it bears on the face of it the stamp of sin¬ 
cerity : proselyte is a term of more ambiguous 
meaning; the proselyte is oiten tho creatuio 
and tool id a party ; there may be many pro- 
i^dytas 'AliQre there are 40 concerts, 


CONVICTION. 

The conversion of a sinner is the work of 
God’s grace, either by his special interposi¬ 
tion, or by the ordinary influence of his Holy 
Word on tho heart; it is an act of great pre¬ 
sumption, therefore, in those men who rest so 
strongly on their own p.articular modes and 
forms in bringing about this great work : they 
may without any breach of charity tie sus¬ 
pected of rather wishing to make proselyte' to 
ihoir own party. 

A believer m»y be exensod by the most hardened atheist 
for endeavouring to make him a convert, because he does 
it with an eye to both their interests.—ADDISON. 

False teachers commonly make use of base, and low. 
and temporal considerations, of little tricks and devices 
to make disciples and gain prosefyfes,—TlLLOTBON. 

To Convey, v. To bear. 

To Convict, Detect. 

Convict, from tho Litin eonrictns, partici¬ 
ple of convmco to make manifest, t-iguifies to 
make guilt clear. 

Detect, from the Latin delectus, participle 
of detnjo, compound of tho privative de and 
tego to cover, signifies to uncover or lay open 
guilt. 

A person is convicted by means of evidence ; 
ho 18 detected by means of ocular demonstra¬ 
tion. One is convicted of having been the 
pcriietrator of some evil deed; ono ie detected 
m tho very .act of committing the deed. One 
is convicted of crimes in a court of judic.ature ; 
ono is detected in various misdemeanours by 
different ciisualtioa ■ punishment neces.sarily 
follow'.s conviction; but in tlie ca.so of detection, 
it rests in the breast of the individual against 
whom the offence is committed. 

Advice is (iflVin.sivc, imt because It lays ns open to unex¬ 
pected regiot, or c(frir(ct$ us of auy fault which li'wl 
e«< .'iihmI .>ur notice, but, because it snows us tliat we are 
known to otiiors as will as oursolvos.—JOHNSON. 

K\ery member of society feels and acknowledges tho 
uiM;e-..Hity of (t4lectm3 cuiiics,—JOHNSON. 

Convict, V. Criminal. 


Conviction, Persuasion. 

Conviction, from convince (v. Conclusive), 
denotes either the act of convincing or the 
State of being convinced. 

Persuasion, from persuade, expresses 
likewise cither tho act of persuading or tho 
state of being persuaded. Persuade, in Latin, 
persuadeo, from tho Greek rjiSw to delight, 
signifies to make thoroughly agreeable to the 
tasto. 

What convinces binds ; what persuade* at¬ 
tracts. We are convinced by arguments; it is 
the understanding which determines : wo are 
persuaded by entreaties .and personal influence; 
it is the imagination or will which decides. 
Our conviction respects solely matteis of belief 
or faith ; our persuasion respects matters ol 
belief or practice: we are convinced that a 
thing is true or false ; we are persuaded that it 
is either right or wrong, advantageous or the 
contrary. A person will have half effected a 
thing who is convinced that it Is in his power 
to effect it: 1)0 will be easily to do 

a f.,v. ur- his ovn iirierebtg, 
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Conviction roii-ecta our ixiuht important 
dtities; persuanon is applied to matters of in¬ 
difference, The first step to true repentance 
is a thorough conviction of the enormity of sin. 
The cure of people’s maladies is sometimes 
promoted to a surprising degioo by their pcr- 
suasion of the efficacy of the rcrnodj'. 


XL i;aUlJWl; UK? OU , 

persuasion, depending on our feelings, is m- 
fiuenced by external objects, and exposed to 
\arious eWangos; it miy vary both in the 
degree and in the object. Conviction answers 
in our minds to positive certainty ; persuasion 
answers to probal .i ity. 

'fhe practical truths of Christianity demand 
our deepest conviction; of its speculative 
truths wo ought to have a rational persuasion. 

'Jhe conviction of the trutii nr falsehood of 
fliat which wo have been accustomed to con¬ 
demn or admire cannot he tifocied with< ut 
powerful means ; hut we may ho persuaded 
of the proi)rieiy of a thing to-day, which to¬ 
morrow wo shall regard with indifTctcncc 
We ought to be convinced of theptopnety of 
avoiding every thing which can interfem with 
the good or<ior of soticty ; wo may be persuaded 
of the truth of a poison’s iurrative or not, 
according to the representation made to us ; 
we may be pei’auadcd to pursue any .study or 
lay it aside. 

When men have settled in themselves n conviction that 
tlioie is nothing lunnourable wlij.h is not aoeoinp.mied 
wltli innocence, nothing mean l>ut what has gmlt in it, 
riches, pleasures, and n<mi>urs, will easily lose their 
charms, if thev stand between us and our integrity — 
BTEKLE. 

Let the mind he iiossessed with the perntauon of 
Immortal hanpiness annexed to tlie act. and there will 
be no want of candidaieH to struggle for the glorious i»ro- 
rogativo.—C'UMHEULAND. 

Convincing*, v. Conclusive. 


COP'S*. 

Cool, Cold, Frigid. 

Ill the natural sense, Cool is ►imply the 
absence of w.irrnth ; Cold, and Frigid are 
Itositivcly contrary to w..riulh ; the foinicr in 
regard to objects in general, tlio latter to moral 
objects; in the phy.sical sense the analogy is 
strictly i)rei:,ervea. Cool is used a.s it respects 
the p.issiors .uid the atrcctiou.s ; cold only with 
ngard to the affections ; jnijid only in regard 
to the inclinations. 

With regard to the passions, cool dosigiiatea 
a fieedom from agitation, which is a desirable 
quality. Coolness in a tinro of danger, and 
coolness in an argument, are alike commend¬ 
able. 

As cool and cold respect the affections, the 
cool is ojipoocd to the friendly, the cold to tlio 
warm-heartod, to the animated ; tlio 

f> inner in hut a degree of the latter. A recoi)- 
tion is said to bo cool : au embrace to bo cold ; 
a sentimont/ri<7id. Coolness is an enemy to 
social enjoyments; coldness is an enemy to 
every moral virtue; fnijiditu destroys all 
foice of character. is engendered by 

circum.staiices ; it sujiposes the previous ex- 
i-'tence of warmth ; coldness lies often in the 
temperament, or is engendered by habit ; it 
is always something vicious ; frigidity is occa¬ 
sional, and is always a defect. Tiifling differ- 
onofs priiduce coolness sometimes between the 
bc.st friends : trade sometimes engenders a 
cold c-dcuUting temper in some minds : those 
who are remarkable for apathy will often ex- 
pre.ss themselves with frigid indifference on 
the must important subjects. 

Th j( iloiis mail’s disease is of so ui.alignant a natmc, 
tii.it It oiiiiioitH all it takes into its own nuunahinunt A 
cool behaviour is interiireted as an iustanco of averaiou; 
u fond one raises his suspicioiiB.—ADDISON. 

It IS wondrous that a man can get over the natural 
existence and possession of his own mind, bo far as to 
take delight either in paying or receivmg colcf and re¬ 
peated civilities.—STLKLR. 


Convivial, Social. 

Convivial, in Latin convinalis from con- 
vii'o 1 o live together, si^.;nific8 being entertained 
together. 

Social, from socius a companion, signifies 
port,lining to company 

The proiiiincnt idea in convivial Is that of 
sensual indulgence ; the prominent idea in 
social is th.it of enjoyment from au intci course 
with society. Convivial is a sjiocios of tlio 
social , it is the social in mat tens of festivity. 
What is convivial is social, hut what is socCol 
is something more ; the former is excelled by 
the latter as much a.s the body is excelled by 
the mind. We speak of convivial meetings, 
convivial enjoyments or the convivial board ; 
but social intercourse, social pleasure, social 
amusements, and the like. 


U ia rela^ hy Carte, of the Duke of Ormond, that li 
UB^ often to poKB a night with Inydeii. and tlioiie wit 
whom Dryden consorted ; who they wore. Carte ha« in 
told, but coi-taiuly the convivial table at which Ormoii 
BON^*** surrounded with a plebeian society.—JoHl 


Plato and Sowates shared many social hours with 
Arutophaiies.-CUMBEELAND. 


Convocation, v. Assembly. 
To Convoke, t* To assemble. 


The religion of the modems abounds In topics so incom- 
p.irahly noble ami exalteil, as might kindle the flames of 
genuine oratory ill the most frigid and barren genius.— 
WHAllTON 

Cool, V. Disjiassionate. 

Copious, V. Plentiful. 

Copiously, V. Largely. 


To Copy, Transcribe. 

Copy is probably changed from the Latin 
cajtio to take, becitUBO we toko that from an 
object which wo copy. 

Transcribe, in Latin transcribo, that is 
trans over, and scribo to write, signifies 
litei^ally to write over from something else, 
to make to pass over in writing from one to 
the other. 

To copy respects the matter; to transcribe 
respects simply the act of wri ing. What is 
copied must bo taken immediately fiom the 
original, with which it must exactly corre¬ 
spond ; what is transcribed may be taken from 
the copy, but not necessarily in an entire state. 
Things are copied for the sake of getting the 
contents ; they are often frarweri/jed for the 
sake of cloarne«^s and fair writing. Xcopur 
should be very exa^t; a transcriber should be 
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a good writer. Liwyera copi/ deeds, and bavo 
them afterwards frequently transcribed as 
occisioii rc.<iuiros. 

AriMlotlf* tells 118 that the world Is a copy or tramrript 
of tlioMo ideas which are lu the iniud of the First Being, 
anil that tliose ideiM which are m the luuird of man are 
ft fratucripi of the world. To this we may jtdd tliat 
words arc the tranxonpt of those ideas which are in the 
mind of man, and tnlit writing or printing are tlie traiu- 
(.! tpt of words.—ADDISON. 


Copy, Model, Pattern, Specimen. 

Copy, from the verb to copy (r To copy), 
joarks either the thing from which we copy or 
'iic thing copied. 

Model, in French modcle, Latin 'inodalii<i a 
little mode or measure, signifiea the tbin^ 
that serves as a measure, or mat is made after 
t measure. 

Pattern, which is a variation of pfdrop. 
from the Frci ch patron, Latm sIq^- 

nifiea the thing that directs. 

Specimen, in Latin speciiHcn, from spreat 
to beheld, HigiiificR what is looked nt for the 
Iiurposo of forming our 3udgrncnt by it. 

* A copy and a niudcl may bo both employed 
either as an original work or as a work foimcd 
after an original. 

In the former sen.'e, copy is used in relation 
to impressions, manuscripts, or wnting.s, 
which are made to bo copied liy tlie printer, 
tho writer, or the engraver : moUtl is used in 
every other case, whether m ruorality or the, 
arts: the proof will seMoiu be f mlty when 
the copy Is clear and correct. There can be no 
good writing formed after a b id copy; no 
human being has over pre.sented us with a 
perfect model of virtue , the clas.sio writers 
of antiquity ought to be carefully peruied 
by all who wish to acquire a pure style, of 
which they contain uniiucstiouably the best 
models. 

Respecting these words, however, it is here 
farther to be observed, that a copy rcijuircs 
the close.st imitation p-sdlily in every paiti- 
cular, but a model ought only to serve i\s a 
general rule : the former must be literally rc- 
iiactd by a mechanical process in all its lines 
uiid figures ; it leave- notliing to be suiiplicd 
by the judgment or will of the executur. A 
model often consists of little inure than the 
outlines and proportions, whiLst the dimen¬ 
sions and d.eolations fire left to the choice o^ 
the worknifui. One who i.s anxious to acquire 
a fine hand will in the first instance r.ithcr 
imitate the triors of his copy than attempt 
any improvi. ni< nt of Ins own. A iu:in of 
genius will not f-ulTer hiinsclf to be c amped 
by a slavish adhcience to any model l'.o«cvcr 
perfect. 

In the secuiul sense copy is used for p d'dlng, 
and model fur ichcf. A copy oi.ght to bo faith¬ 
ful, a model ooviht to he just; the fuiiner 
should del in ate exactly what, is dchnoLitod ly 
the origiijnl; tlie latter should adhere to tho 
precise rul s oi proportion obseived in the 
original Tho pictures of Kaph.ael do not, lose 
their attractions even in bad copies: the simple 
models of antiquity often equal iu Value 
originals of modern conception. 

♦ 'i .'k . “Coi)!?, modcle.* 


Pattern and specimen approach nearest to 
inodel in signiftcatiou : the id-^a of guidance or 
direction is prominent iu them. The model 
always serves to guide in the execution of a 
work ; the patteim, serves either to regulate 
the work or simply to determine the choice ; 
ihu specimen helps only to form the opuniou. 
The architect builds according to a certain 
model: the mechanic makes anything accord¬ 
ing to a pattern or a person fixes on having a 
thing according to the pattern offered him : 
the nature and value of things aro estimated 
by tho/pccimciis sho wn of them. A model is 
always som whole complete in itself; a pattern 
may be either a whole or the part of a whole ; 
A specimen is always a part. Modeds of ship.?, 
bridges, or other pieces of mechanism are 
soinotioies coiistructod for the purjioie of ex- 
]>l.iining mo.st effectually tho nature an I 
design of the invention : wbenever tho make, 
colour, or matt rials of any art'clo, t ithcr of con- 
vonience oi luxury, is an object "f considcra- 
tiou, it cannot bo so rightly determined by 
any nieanK us by producing a similar article 
to serve as a pattern . a single sentence in a 
book may bo a sufficient specimen of tho whole 
porformanco, 

111 tho moral sense pattern resiiects the whole 
conduct of behaviour ; specimen only individual 
actions. The female who devotes her time 
.and attention to the management of her 
family and tho education of her offspring is a 
pattern to those of her sox who depute tho 
whole concern to the c.aro of otliei s. A person 
gives but an unfoitunats specimen of his 
boasted sincerity who is found guilty of an 
evasion. 

Longiuus has observed that tho description of love In 
Sappho 13 an exact co/m of n.ilure, .lud that all thecncum 
stanoci which follow one unotliei in svn Ij an hurry of 
sentimoiits, notwithsUindmii tiny apjicai njuiguant to 
<ach other an* really sudi as happen m the lieuziea of 
love.—ADDLSON 

Socratea recouiincnds to AlcibliwleM, as tho modi’I of hid 
i1"iotioii<i.a short pr.iycr wlnot n Oreelt laiet coiupysedfor 
tho 1130 of hi3 fnends — ADDI.S0.V. 

Xenophon, lu the life of his imaginary prince, whom 
ho ile^cribcs as a patti’rn for roal onc-s, is always celn- 
In.itinK' tlie pliihuithropy or good nature of his hero.— 
ADDIbON. 

W'o know nothing of the scanty Jargon of our barbarous 
.-xni) .tors, but we have specitnens of our language when 
II bcg.in to be adapted to civil apd religious purposes, and 
tunl It uiicli as might naturally be expected, artless au«l 
Biniple.—JOHNSON. 

To Copy, V. To imitate. 


Coquet, Jilt. 

There are many Jilts who become so from 
Coquets, but one may bo a coquet without 
being a jUt. Coquetry is contented with em- 
l*loying httlo arts to excite notice ; Jilting ex¬ 
tends to tho violation of truth and honour, in 
order to awaken a passion which it afterwards 
disappoints Vanity is tho main spring by 
which coquets and jilts are impelled to action ; 
but tho former indulges her propensity mostly 
at her own expense only, while the latter does 
no less injury to the peace of others than she 
doe.s to her own reputation. Tho coquet makes 
a traffic of her own charms by seeking a mul¬ 
titude of admirers: the jilt sports with the 
Biicred iwsbi n of love, and baiters it for ths 
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yratificHtionofanysolfifeh propensUy. Coquetry 
ia a fault which should be guarded agaiuac by 
every female as a snare to her own happiness ; 
nlting is a vice which cannot be practised 
wiihout some depravity of the heart. 


The coquette is Indeed one degree towards the itit • Init 
the he.u t of the former is bout urxm adniiring horM*lf, and 
kmv lUK false hoiwR to her lovers ; hut the latter is nut con¬ 
tented to be extremely amiable, but she must add to that 
advantage a certain delight iii being a torment to others, 
—blKKLE. 


Bettesworth was bo little satisfied with this account that 
heimbllclf nrofessed his resolution of a violent and cor« 
poral revenge, but the iniiabltaiits of St mrlck s district 
cmlHidied tnemselves m the Dean’s (Swift’s) defence.—* 
JOHNSON. 


When the soul is freed from all corporeal alliance then 
it truly exists.—HUGHES. 


The soul Is beset with a numerous train of temptation* 
to evil, which arise from bodilp appetl^ss —BLAIR. 


Corporeal, v. Corporal. 


Cordial, V. Hearty. 


Corner, Angle. 

Corner answers to the French com, and 
Grtjttk yoina. which signifies either u corner or 
a hidden ploco. 

Ang'le. in Latin avguhis, comes in all pro¬ 
bability from ayK(j}P the elbow. 

The Viilg.ir use of cormfriu the ordinal y con¬ 
cerns of life, and the technical u.se of anyh’ in 
the science of mathem uics, is not the only 
di tinction betwi-cfi tbe.se ternis. 

Corner properly iriiphe.s the outer extreme 
point of any solid body ; ttnylc, on the con¬ 
trary, the inner oxtieinity pioduccd bv ibe 
meetiug of two light lines. NVlieii Rpo<ikn g 
therefore of solid bodies, coi ner and an<;h: may 
bo both employed; but inro,-ai d to siiiii>le n'oht 
liius, the word anyle only is »i]>{»licable • in 
the former caso a corner is jiroduo d hy the 
meeting of the different parts of u liody 
whethei inwaixily or outwardly ; but aii ant/lc 
is produced by the meeting of twobodic.s ; one 
house has miny comas: two hou.scs o»' two 
walls at least, are requisite to make an onylc 

We likewise sp ak. of making aii un-iU by 
the direction that is taken in going either by 
land or sea, because such a cour-e i.s tquua- 
lent to a right line; in that caf-o the word 
eor/ifr could not be substituted , on the oilier 
hand the word corner is often used for a xrlace 
of secrecy or obscurity, agreeably to the 
derivaiioii of the term. 

Some men, like ploturcfl, are fitter for a cerner than for 
a full light—I’OPE. 

JewollfTR griml their ilianionds with niany buIcs ami 
fr?)////-!, that tlicir lustre may appear many ways.—DhU- 
H \M. 


Corporal, Corporeal, Bodily. 
Corporal, Corporeal, ami E9dily, as 

iheir origin bespeak^, have nil ivlatioii to tho 
.sumo object, the hoOy ; but the two former aro 
employed to signify rtlatmg or appertaining 
ti) tho tody, the latter to den«»te eoutannng 
or forming part of the body. Hence we say, 
corporal punishment, bodily vigour or strength, 
corporeal Mibstances ; the Godhead bodily, ihe 
cor]ioreal fiame. bodily exertion. 

Corporal is otdy emjiloyed for tho animal 
frame in its proper sense ; corporeal is us«;d 
for animol substance in an extended sense ; 
hence we speak of corporal sufferance ami 
corporeal agents. Corporeal is distinguished 
from spiritual; bodily irvm mental It is im- 
ttossible to represent spiritual being.s any 
other way than under a corqwreal form ; bodily 
pains, however severe, are frequently over¬ 
powered by mental pleaaurea. 


Corporeal, Materia 

Corporeal us properly a species of ma leriat : 
whitevtris corporeal is material, but not vwe 
versa. Corporeal res]iccfM animate bodies; 
material is used for everything which can act 
on the senses, animate or inanimate. The 
world contain.s corporeal beings, and cousi-ta 
of matei'ial subbt.ince.s. 

flr.uit Hint corporeal ii Hip humau rniiid. 

It must h.ive juiits iii iiilinituiii Jniu’d , 

Ami emh of llu'sp luimt will pcivPUP. design. 

Alia diuw coiifus'dly lu a did ’rout line. 

JENVNS, 

111 Uifl picmit materia! hystom in whiih wb live, mid 
wh.'iv the olijccts that Mirioiii'd iih!UO('<)liLJUU)illy exposed 
f..tli(>examimaioii of our M-imes. how many things occur 
that arc mysterious and unacco’intable !—BLAlK, 

Corpse, V. Body. 


Corpulent, Stout, Lusty. 

Corpulent from corpus tho body, signifies 
having fulno.-.8 of body. 

Stt ut, iu Dutch slott, is no doubt a varia¬ 
tion of the German stUlig steady, signifying 
able to stand, solid, film. 

Lusty, in German, (fcc., lustig merry, cheer¬ 
ful, impiios here a vigorous state of body. 

CorpuUnt respects the fleshy state of tho 
body; stout respects also tho state of tlio 
niu.selc.s and bones : corpulence is therefore an 
incidental piopeity ; stoutness is an iiui.d pio- 
pt vty : CO)))ulcnce may eumenpon us according 
to eircunistances ; idoutinw.s is the iiutui al make 
t»f tlie body which is botn with us. Corpulence 
;uul are both occasioneu by the stato 

O' the Inaltli; but the former may arise from 
d sease ; the latter is always the oonsequenco 
of good health : rorpu/oice consists of an undue 
jnnportiou of fat; Dtsfiin.'is coiirists of a duo 
and full propuition of all the sohds in tho 
body, 

M iikt’s stature was diminutive, but. he wiia rogularly 
fill med, hia uiiiH-Hrame, till ho grew carpulciU, w.is agree- 
aldo, and he sufieied it tn want no lecuuuueudatiua that 
dif'.H could give it —J OlINSON. 

Tho’ I look old vet I am strong and luitp. 

For in iiiY youth I m-vei did apply 
Uot and rebellious liquors to my blood. 

bllAKSPEARK. 

Ilenpe rose the Marsian and Sabellian race, 
btrong limb'd and itout, and to the wans inclin'd. 

DUYOr.N. 

To Correct, V. To a)nend. 


To Correct, Rectify, Reform. 
Correct, v. To amend. 

Rectify, compounded of the Latin rectus 
and jlco or facio, siguinea literally to make 
right or as it should be. 
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Reform. coTnvo(M)ciod of re and form, sig- 
nitifs tu make into a new form. 

Vorrert respccia ourselves or others; ricilfy 
has regard to one’s self only. 

Correct is either an act of authority or dis¬ 
cretion ; rect{t)/ is an act of discretion only. 
What is corrected way vary in its magnitude 
or importance, and consequently may require 
more or less trt^ble ; what is rertijied is .sl- 
Ways of a nature to be altered without great 
Injury or effort Habitual oi individual faults 
are corrected; individual mistakes are rectified 
A peraou cori'ecU himself ur another of a bad 
habit in speaking or proaoiinciug ; he rectifies 
any error in his accounts Mistakes in writing 
must bo corrected for the advantage of the 
scholar; mistakes in pccuniaiy iianf-actiouB 
c iiinot be too soon rectijUd for the satisfaction 
of all paitics 

heform like rectifi/ is used only for one’s self 
when It respects porsoinil actions ; but ? 
and correct arc likewise cmpl-ycd for matters 
of gout ml intel^'S^. Conixt m neither ease 
amounts to the same as refnrin A p'-^rson rnr- 
rtcts himself of particular habits; he reforois his 
whole life: what is corrected undergoes aehiUige, 
more or less slight; what is lejorined a« 8 unies 
a new form and becomes a new thing. Correc¬ 
tion i 8 always advmble ; it is the loiuoval of 
an evil ; reform is equally so as it respects a 
man’s own'eonduet ; but as it icsp<'cts laiblic 
matteia, it is altogether of a question ible 
nature ; a man cannot begin too soon fo reform 
himself, nor too late to attempt rrfornun<j the 
constitutions of society The abuses of gover u- 
ment may always bo .advantagooti.sly coirecled I 
by the judicious hand of a wise minister; ' 
re/oMus in a state are always attendod «.rh .i 
c rtain evil, and protui.se but an unceit.vn 
good ; they are never rooominotide 1 but by 
the young, the tlioughtloss, the busy, or the in¬ 
terested. 

DoRire in corrected when ihoro ir a teiulmioas or a<linira- 
tioH exiircsRfd nUiicH jmrt.vkes nf tho puRsion Li< (*utiiiuit 
laiigAiago hiVR Boinethuig brutal in it which disyiatea 
humanity —8TEKLK 

A in lu has ficiiueut opportunities of iiiltigatiiiK the 
durceneRH of a party; of s<>ftemiif{ tiio ouvioub, quietinR 
the angry, and rectifymg the prejudiced —ADDtSON. 
Edward and Henry, now the twasf of fame, 

And virtuous Alfred, a none s.acred name. 

After a life of geiK'i'fUH toils endur’d. 

The (tauN aulKiu’d or property soeur'd, 

Anibitiou humbled, iniglity cities storm'd. 

Or lawa catablmh'd and the world reform'd 

rOPK. 

Correct, Accurate. 

Correct is cqniv-ilout to corrected (v. To 
jmciid), or set to lights. 

Accurate (v. Accurate) implies properly 
(h).jo with c.ire, or by tho application of care. 
Con ret is nogntivo in its sense; accurate is 
pu.Hitive : it 18 sufficient to be free from fault 
to bo correct, it must contain every minute 
lurticul.ir to brt Intorrnation is coj*- 

rtct which contains nothing but facts; it is 
accurate when it contains a vast number of 
details. 

What is incorrect is allied to falsehood ; what 
is inaccurateis general and indefinite. Accord¬ 
ing to the dialect of modem times, in which 
gross vie. s nre v^^mished over with smooth 
liames, a U..r 13 to bpouk incorrxlly: thii 


otJ CORRESPONDENT. 

is however not only an inaccurate but an in* 
correct mode of speech, for a lie is a direct 
violation of truth, and the incorrect is only a 
deviation from it to greater or lees extent. 

^llust, the most elegant and correct of all the Latin 
UistunauH, observes, tliat in his tune when the most 
formidable Htates of the world were subdued by the 
Rotimnt. the republic sunk into those two op)M>site vices 
of a quite dih^reiit nature, luxuiy and avarice —ADDI¬ 
SON. 

Those ancients who were the most accurate in theirre- 
m.ii ks uti the genius and temper of mankind, have with 
gre.it exaitnes.- allotted ineliuatious and objects of desirt 
to o\eiy stage of life.—STEELE. 


Correction, Discipline, Punishment. 

As Correction and Discipline h.ivo 
commonly required Punishment to render 
them efficacious, custom has affixed to them i 
strong re.soniblanco in tbeir application, al¬ 
though they arc distinguished from each other 
>)y obvious marks ot difference. The ]Monn- 
nt lit idei in coireclion (v. To correct) is that of 
making right what has been wrong In dis- 
c>}<line, fritm tho Latin disciplina and cit.sco to 
Ic un, the leading idea is tliat of instructing or 
r<-gulatiiD/. In punishment, from the Latin 
punio, and the Greek rrein^ pain, the leading 
idea 18 that of indicting pain. 

Ghildren are the peculiar .subjccis of correc¬ 
tion ; discipline and punishment are confined 
to no ago. A wi.so parrnt cornets his child , a 
ni.istcr maint.iins discipline lu his sebo 1 ; a 
gMier.il preserves discipline in his army. 
Whoevtr eoniinits a fault is liible to be 
pun,shed by those who have authority over 
him , if he c iTiiiuits a crime ho subjects him¬ 
self to bo punished l»v law. 

Conectwn and dnciphne are mostly exercised 
by means of cbastisemo't, for which they are 
oft( n employcMl as a suhstitute ; punishment is 
inflicted in any way that gives pain. Correc¬ 
tion awl discipline ,\.ro both of them personal 
.ai't.s of authoi ity exercLsed by superiors over 
inferiors, but the former is mostly employed 
by one individual over another; the latter 
lias icgard to a number who are the subjects 
of it directly or indirectly : punishment has no 
rcl'ition whatever to the agent by which tho 
action is performed ; it may proceed alike 
from pers' ns or things. A parent who spares 
tho due com-ectwn of his child, or a master 
who does not use a proper discipline in his 
school, will alike be punished by the insubor¬ 
dination and irregularities of those over whom 
they have a control. 

There was once that virtue In this commonwealth, that 
a ImkI citizen wae thouglit to deserve a .severer correction 
than tho bilteroBt enemy.—STEELE after CICERO. 

The imaginations of young men are of a roving nature* 
rikI their paBsious under no ducipltne or reetraiut.-- 
ADDISON. 

Wlieii by Just vengeance impious mortals perish, 

Tho Guus behold tneir punuhment with pleasure. 

ADDISON. 

Correctness, v. Justness. 


Correspondent, Answerable, Suitable. 

Correspondent iu French correspondant, 
fr*.m the Jut in cum and responUeo to answer in 
unison or in uniformity. 
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Answerable and Suitable, from answer 
and mark the quulity or capacity of 

anstoemng or suiting. Correspondent aupposea 
a greater agreement than answerable, and 
answerable requires a greater agreement than 
suitable. Thir>g3 that correspond must bo 
alike in snie, shape, colour, and every ininnto 
particnlar . those that answer mnwt he fitted 
for the same putpose ; those that .mit must 
hive nothing disproportionate or (iisoordant 
In the artificial dispositions of luruiture, or aU 
matters of art and ornament, it is ot consider¬ 
able importance to have some things made to 
coyrespond, so that they be placed in suitable 
directions to ansioer to eacli other. 

In the moral application, actions are said 
not to coirespond with professions ; the success 
of an undertaking does not answer the expec¬ 
tation ; particular measures do not suit the 
purpose of individuals It ill corresponds with 
a profession of friendship to refuse assistance 
to a friend in tha limo of need ; wild schemes 
undertaken without thought will never 
ansioer the expectations of the projectors ; it 
never suits the purpose of the selfiah and 
greedy to contribute to the relief of tlie 
necessituus. 

A« the Attractive power in bodies l« (he most unucrsal 
principle winch pioducetli iniiumer.ibU* rireot'^. ho (ho 
eorresponflinq soti.il appetite in liuiuan houIs is the great 
Bpnng lUiU 80U1C0 of moral actions — BKUKEI.J- V. 

All the features of the face and tones of the voice 
annoer like strings upon musical instruments to the 
impressions made on them by the mind —HUOHKs. 

When we consider the infinite jKiwer and wisdom of the 
Maker, we liave reason to think that it is meitahlo to the 
inagnlflceiit harmony of tho universe, tliat the si^ecios (>f 
ereatures should also by gentle degieos asceud upward 
from US —ADDISON. 

To Corroborate, v. To conpnn. 

To Corrupt, v. To contaminate. 

To Corrupt, V. To rot. 

Corruption, v. Depravity. 

Cost, Expense, Price, Charge. 

Cost, in Gorman kost or losten, from tho 
l«atm gustare to taato, signifies originally 
support, and by an extended sense what is 
given for support. 

Expense is compounded of ex and pense, 
in Latin peiisus participle of pernio to pay, 
signifying the thing paid or given out. 

Price, from the Latin pretium, and tho 
Greek Trpijriov from irpao’iruj to Soli, signifies 
tho thing given for what is bought. 

Charg-e, from to charge {v. To accuse), sig¬ 
nifies llie i hing laid on as a charge. 

Ihe cost is what a tiling costs or occasions to 
be laid out; the expense is that which is 
actually laid out; the price is that which a 
thing may fetch or cause to be laid out; the 
charge is that which is required to bo laid out. 
As a cost commonly comprehends an expense, 
the terms are on varl »U8 occasions used in¬ 
differently for each other : we speak of count¬ 
ing the cost or counting tho expense of doing 
anything ; at a great cost or at a great ex- 
pense: on the other hand, of venturing to do a 
thing to one’s cost, of growing wia^ at other 
IKJople’s expense. 


Tho cost and the price have respect to the 
thing and its supposed value ; tho expense and 
the change depend on the option of the per¬ 
sons. The cost of a thing must precodo the 
price, and the expense must succeed the charge: 
wo can never set a price on anything until we 
have Mseertained wlmt it ha-^ co^t us; nor cm 
w« know or defray the expense until tli" charge 
be made. There may, ho^vev. r, frequo dly ho 
a price whore there is no cost .mh i ire versa : 
there m-ty alsfi be an expense wlice there is no 
charge; but there cannot he a cliaige wittiout 
an expense. Costs in suit often exceed m value 
and amount tho thing ctuitended for; the 
price of things dopeiuis on their relative value 
in the eyes of others *. what costs nothing 
Hometimos fetclies a higli pHee: and other 
things cannot obtain a yirice equal to the first 
cost. Expenses vary wdh modes of living aiid 
moo’s desires ; whoever wan a much, or wauls 
that which is not easily obtained, wid hive 
many expenses to de'ray ; when the charg s aio 
exorbitant tho exjwiises must nece.ssatily bear 
a x>roportion. 

Bet^* een tho eiiithets costly and expensive 
there is tho sune distinction. Wha'wer is 
costly is niturally expensive, but not rice versd. 
Aitn les of fuimturo, of luxury, or loeulg' nee, 
aro co.sf///. either fiom their variety or tlieir 
intrinsic value ; everything is rjtpoi«trc which 
18 attended with much ex}ieiise, whether of 
little or giGit value. Jewels are costly; 
travelling is expensive. The costly trcHSurcs 
of the East ar« imported into Europe for the 
gratification of those who cannot be contented 
witli the produce of their native soil those 
who indiilgo Ihenn-elves in such erpen^noe 
jrleasures often 1 i.v up in store for ihcinst'lves 
much soiTow and repentance in the time to 
come. 

In tho moral acceptation, the attainmi'nt of 
an object is said to cost much jiains ; a thing 
is persisted in at the expense of health, of 
honour, or of life. 

The real patriot lieairs hia private wrongB, 

Bather than right them at the public cost 

BELLK*. 

If ease ami politoncss Ire ouly attainable at ttie crpensa 
of smcority lu the men, ami i hastity in the wuineu, I 
flatter myself ttiere aio few of my readerH wonbl 

not think the purchase made at too high a price —ABEK- 
CUOMBV 

Would a man bnlld for eternity, that is, in other words, 
would lio 1 m' saved , let linn i oiisidei with Inmself what 
</»«///<•» he 18 willing to be at that he may be so.—■ 
SObin 

Costly, V. Valuable. 

Cotemporary, r Coeval. 

Covenant, V. Agretment. 


To Cover, Hide. 

Cover, in French coiivrir, iscontr.icted from 
contra and ouvrir, hignif>ing to do the oou- 
traryof open, to put out of view. 

Hide, V. To conceal. 

Cover is to hide as tho means to tho end: we 
commonly hide by covering; but wo may easily 
cover without hiding, as also hide without 
covering. The ruling idea in the word cover is 
that of throwing or putting something over 
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COUNTENANCE, 


SOS 


a lx)dy : in the word hide is that of keeping 
CHrefully to one’s self, from the observation of 
others. 

To cover ia an indifferent action, springing 
from a variety of motives, of convenience, or 
cotnft)rt; to hide i» an action that springs 
from one 8p«"cific intent, fiom care and eon- 
ctrn for the tiling a«jd the foar of foreign in- 
tmaion. In most civilized countries it is 
comm n to cover the head : in the Eastern 
countri* s females commonly wear veils to 
hide the face. There are many things which 
decency as well as health require to be coverexl; 
and others which from their very nature must 
always be hidden. Houses must be covered with 
roofs, and bodies with clothing ; tho earth 
contains many treasures, which in all prob¬ 
ability will always be hidden. 

Bpecioas names are lent to cuvar vice.—SPECTATOR. 

Uid^ me from the fao© 

Of G(k 1, whom to hehold, was then my height 
Of happmess —MiLiON. 


Cover, Shelter, Screen. 

Cover probably denotes what serves as a 
covei' and in the lireral sense of the verb from 
which it is derived (v. To cover). 

Shelter, like the word shield, comes from 
the German Bchild, old Gorman schelen to 
cover. 

Screen, from the Latin tecerno, signifies to 
keep • ff or apart. 

Cover is literally applied to many particular 
things which are employed in covering, but 
in the general sense which makes it antilo¬ 
gous to the other te*m8, it Includes tho i«lea of 
concealing : shelter c< mprebends that <^f pro¬ 
tecting from some immediate or impending 
evil : Bcreen includes that of warding off some 
trouhlo. A cover always supposes soo.ething 
which can extend over the whole surface of a 
body ; a ehelter or a screen m.ay merely inter¬ 
pose to a sufficient extent to serve the in¬ 
tended purpose. Military operations are some¬ 
times carried on under cover of the night; a 
hay is a convenient shelfer for vos-sels against 
the violence of the winds ; a chair may be 
used as a screen to prevent the violent action of 
the ht-at, or the external air 

In the moral sense, a fair reputation is some¬ 
times made the cover for the commission of 
gro“8 irregularities in secret. When a person 
feels himsflf unable to withstand the attacks 
of his enemies, he seeks a shelter under the 
sanction and authority of a great name. Bad 
men sometimes use wealth and power to screen 
them from tho punishment wnlch is due to 
their offences. 

There are persooa who cover their own radenew by call 
lug tholr conduct honest bluutuess.— RICHARDSON. 

When on a bed of straw we sink together, 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads; 

"W nt ihou then talk to me thus? 

Thus hush niy cares, and shelter me with love? 

OTWAY 


It Is fmiueiit for men to adjudge that In an art linpos- 
does not effect; by which 

pro^hVheVmerit.~BS! «• 


Oovevinir, v. TegumtnUy^ 


Covetousness, Cupidity, Avarice. 

Covetousness, from covet, and cupido tc 
desire, signifies having a desire. 

^ Cupidity is a more immediate derlvatlv* 
rom the l-atin signifying the same thing. 
Avarice, v. Avaricious. 

All thes-e terms are employed to express an 
illicit (itsire ftet objects of gratification ; but 
covetousness is applied to proptrty m gi-neral; 
cupidity and avarice only to money or pos- 
hoi-sloijs. A child may display its covetousness 
In regard to the playthings which fall in its 
way; a man shows his cupidity in regard to 
tho pains that fall In his way; we should 
therefore be careful to check a disposi¬ 

tion in early life, lest it show itself in the more 
h.ateful character of cupidity in advanced years. 
Covetousness is the natural disposition for 
having or getting; cupidity is the acquired 
diMpoaition. As the love of appropriation is 
an innate characteristic in man, that of accu- 
mnlatiug or wanting to accumulate, which 
constitutes covetousness, will show Itself in 
some persons among the first indications of 
character: whore the prospect of amassing 
great wealth is set before a man, as In tho 
case of a governor of a distant province, it 
will evince great virtue in him it his cupidity 
be not excited 

The covetous man seeks to add to what he 
has : the avaricious man only strives to retain 
what he has : the covetous man s icrifices others 
to iudnlgo himself ; tho avaricious n an will 
sometimes sacrifice himself to indulge others ; 
for generosity, which is opposed to covetous¬ 
ness, ib sometimes apsociaied with avarice. 

Nothing lice on our hands with such uneasiness as time. 
Wretched niul thoughtless creatures' In the only place 
where covetoumeis were a virtue, we turn prodigals.— 
ADDISON 

At last Swift’s avarice grew too powci-ful for his kind¬ 
ness. ho would refuse (his IrlenuB) a hottlo of wine.— 
OHNbON 

If prescription he once shaken, no species of property is 
secure, when it oner becomes an object large enough to 
teu.pt the cupidity of Indigent power.—BUBKE. 

Council, V. Assembly. 

Counsel, v Advice. 

To Count, V. To calculate. 

To Countenance, Sanction, Support 
Cc untenance, signifies to keep in cownf- 
enance. 

Sanction, In French sanction, Latin sanctio 
from sanctus sacred, signifies to ratify a decree 
or ordinance : in an extended sense to make 
anything binding. 

Support, in French supporter, Latin sup- 
porto, compounded of tup or sub and porto to 
bear, slgfnifies to bear from underneath, to 
boar up. 

Perf'ons are countenanced; things nre «anc- 
tioned ; persons or things are supported ; per¬ 
sons are countenanced in their proceedings by 
the apparent approbation of others; me'^i-ures 
are sanctioned oy the consent or approbation of 
others; measures or persons axesuwxfrtedhj 
trery .means which may forward the object. 
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There is most of encouragement in coun¬ 
tenancing / it consists of son e outward demon¬ 
stration of regard or good will towards the 
I)crhon : there is most of authority in aanction- 
t «7 . it is the lending of a name, an authority 
or an influence, in older to strengthen and 
confirm the thing : there is most of assistance 
and co-operation in support . it is the employ¬ 
ment of means to an end. Superiors only can 
countenance or sanction : persons in all condi¬ 
tions m iy support those who countenance evil 
doers give a sanction to their evil deeds : those 
who support either an individual or a c^uso 
ought to be satisfied that they are entitled to 
support, 

A good mini nets vith a vicorand snATpiawith a pafioTice 
more thiiii Irnniau. when he bellei es himsett countenanced 
by the Ainiighly.—BLAIK 

Men of the greiileat “cnse are alwaya diffident of their 
private Judgiinent until it icceiveii H ianrOon fioin the 
pnlJic —ADDISON 

The apparent mnufficiency of every liidivldiml to his 
own ha])imic9s or 8»fety coinpela ua to seek from on® 
another iissiatance and support —JOHNSON 

Countenance, v. Face. 

To Counterfeit, y To imitate. 
Counterfei':. i. Spurious, 

Country, v. land. 


Countryman, Peasant, Swain, Hind, 
Rustic, Clown. 

Countryman, that is a man of the 
countri/. or one belonging to the coaulrt/. is 
the general terra apjilicable to all inhabiting 
the counlru, in distmeuon from a town.snmn. 

Peasant in French paisan from paipt. is 
employed m the same sense for any countri/- 
man among the inhabitAUts of the Continent, 
and 18 in consequence used in poetry or the 
giavo style. 

Swain In Saxon sigtiified a labourer, hut 
it has acquired, from its uso in poetry, tho 
higher signification of a shepherd. 

Hind may in all probability signify one 
VtTho 18 m the bick ground, an inferior. 

Rustic, from rus tho country, signifies one 
born and hied in tho c untry. 

Clown, contracted from coionus a husband¬ 
man, signifies of course a menial in the coun¬ 
try 

All these terms are employed as epithets to 
persons and principally to such as live in tho 
country . the terms countryman and peasant arc 
taken iu an indifferent sense, and may com¬ 
prehend persons of different descriptions; 
they designate nothing more than habitual 
residence in the country: the other terras arc 
em; loyed for the lower orders of countrymen, 
but with collateral Idoae favourable or unfa¬ 
vourable annexed to them: swain, kind, both 
convey the idea of innocence in a humble 
station, and are ther^ foro always employed in 
poetry in a good sense : tho rustic and clown 
both convey the idea of that uncouth rudeness 
and ignorano i which is in reality found among 
the lowest orders of countrymen. 

Though coDRldering my former condition. I msy now 
D# eslled ft otmvtrytnan ; yet you cftnuot oftU m® ft nHtt9 


(n* voii would imply in your letter) u« long att I Uvt in M 
civil ftud noble a family.—UOWEL. 

If by the poor measure® and proportions ot ft tOM 
may take an esliiaate of this great action four Saviours 
coming m the fleeh). we shall quickly find how irksome it 
IB to flenh and blood ‘ to have been happy," to descend 
Bomesteiw lowei. to exchange the eHtate of a prmoe for 
that of a peasant —SOUTH 

As tbus the (mows arise, and foul and fierce 
All winter drives along the darken’d air. 

In his own loose levolviiig fleld.s the ttonin 
Disastered Blands.—THOMSON. 

The lab’ring hind his oxen shall disjoin.—DRYDEN. 

In arguing too the parson own’d his skill, 

For ev’u tiio vanquish’d he could argue still; 

While woid** of learned length and thunderiiig sound 

Amaz’d the gazing rustic* rang'd around 

GOLDSMITH. 

Th’ astonish’d mother finds a vacant nest, 

By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
Ilobh’d —THOMSON. 


Couple, Brace, Pair. 

Couple, in French couple, cornea from the 
Latin coputo to join or tie together, copula, in 
Hebrew cahel a rope or a shackle, signifying 
things tied together; and ae two things are 
with uio.st convenii nee bound t<_>getber, it has 
by custom been confined to this number. 

Brace, from the French hras arm, signifies 
things locked together after the manner of the 
foldtd arms which on that account are con¬ 
fined to the number of two. 

Pair, in Ficnch ptnre, Litin par equal, slg- 
nifit s things that are equal, wliich can with 
propriety be said only of two things with re- 
gai d to each other 

From tho above illustration of these terms, 
it IS clear that the number of two, which is in¬ 
cluded m all of them, is, with regard to the 
first, entirely arbitrary; that with regard to 
tho second, it arises from the nature of the 
junction ; and with regard to the third, it 
arises altoeether from the nature of tho ob¬ 
jects ; couples and braces are made by coupling 
and biociny ; pairs arn either so of themselves, 
or are mado so by others : couples and braces 
always require a junction in order to make 
ihein comidcto; pony require similarity only 
to muke them what they are : couples are 
joined by a foreign tio ; braces are produced by 
a peculiar mode of junction with the objects 
th' in.selves. 

Couple and pair are said of persons or things; 
brace in particular case-, only of animals or 
thing.s, except in the burlesque style, where ic 
may be applied to persons. When used for 
persons, the word couple has relation to the 
marriage tie : tho word pair to the association 
or the moral union : the former term is there¬ 
fore more appropriate when speaking of these 
who are soon to be married, or naveiust entered 
that state ; tho latter whea speaking of those 
who are already fixed in that state: moet 
couples that are joined together are equally 
happy in prospect, but not s® ii the completion 
of their wishes; it is tho lot of compara¬ 
tively very few to claim tho title of the 
happy pair, Wh^n uped for thtn»a, couple is 
promiscuously employed in familiar dhe urae 
for any two thi gs put together: brace is used 
by sportsmen for birds which are shot, and 
supposed to be locked together ; by sailor* for 
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ti. part of tlioir tacklin*?, which is folded cross¬ 
wise ; as also in common life for an article of 
convenience crossed in a similar way, which 
serves to keep the dross of men in its proper 
place; pair is of course restricted in its appli¬ 
cation to such objects only as are really paired. 

In the midst of these sorrows which I had in. my heart, 
metbought tliere pwsed by me a covplt of coaches with 
puryle liveries,—ADDISON. 

Blx wings he wore, to shade 

His lineame^its divine; the poir that clad 

Each shonlder broad, came mantling o’er hU breast 

With regal ornament.—HILTON. 


First hunter then, pursu’d a gentle 

OoodUeet of all the forest, hart and hind —MILTON. 


Scarce any couple comes together, hut their imptiala 
are declared In the newspaper with encomiums on each 
varty,—JOHNSON. 


Your fortune, hapuy ;>«•>. already made, 
liMves you no farther wish.—DKVDKN. 


Pear Sheridan 1 a gentle pair 
Of Oaulbtowii lads (tor such they are), 
Besides a brace of gi'HV e divines. 

Adore the sinootliucasof your lines.—StViFT. 


comprehends uuder it a spirit to advarco ; re^ 
solution simply marks the will not to recede: 
we require courage to bear down all the ob¬ 
stacles which oppose themselves to us ; we re¬ 
quire remlvtron not to yield to the first diffi¬ 
culties that offer : courage is an elevated feature 
in the human character which adorns the pos¬ 
sessor; resolution is that common quality of 
the mind which Is in perpetual request; the 
want of which degrades a man in the eyes of 
bis fellow creatures. Courage coniprehonds 
the absence of all fear, the disregard of all per¬ 
sonal convenience, the spirit to begin and the 
determination to pursue what bas been began; 
resolution consists of no more than the last 
quality of courage, which respects the persist- 
anoe in a conduct: courage is displayed on the 
most trying occasions ; resolution is never put 
to any severe test: courage always supposes 
some danger to be encountered ; resolutionm&y 
b'- extrttd in merely encountering opposition 
and difficulty : we have l eed of courage in op¬ 
posing a formidable enemy; we have need of 
resolution in the management of a stu. bom 
will. 


Courage, Fortitude, Resolution. 
Courage, v. Bravery. 

Fortitude, in French fortitude, Laiin /or* 
iitudo, is the abstract noun from/orb« strong 
Besolution from the verb resolve, marks 
the habit of resoitunjif. 

Courage respects action, fortitude resjwcts 
passion: a man has courage to meet danger, 
ajid fortitude to endure pain. 

Courage is that power of the mind which 
bears up against the evil that is in prosiiect; 
fortitude is that power which onduica the pain 
that is felt: the man of courage goes with the 
s tmo coolness to the mouth of the cannon, as 
the man of fortitude undergoes the amputation 
of a limb. , 

lloratius Codes displayed his courage in de 
fending a bridge ag inst the whole army of 
the Etruscans : Caius Mucius di8]ilaved no Ic.sa 
fortitude when he thrust his hand into tho hro 
in the presence of King Porsenna, and awed 
him as much by his language as his action. 

Courage seems to bo more of aman'y vu luo ; 
fortitude is more distinguishable as a feminine 
virtue: the former is at Icjist ino.st adapted to 
the male sex, who are Ccdlcd upon, to act, and 
the latter to the females, who are obliged to 
endure: a man without courage would be as 
ill jireparod to dischaigo his duty in his inter¬ 
course with the world, as a woman without 
fortitude would be to support herself under the 
complicated trials of body and mind with which 
sha is liable to be assailed. 


What can lie more honoarahle than to have counuje 
enungh (ooxecute tlio coiumauds of roosou and consciencoT 
—t'oIXIKU. 

W'ith wonted/or(’/<u<ic ahe boro the smart, 

And iiuta Kroau confess’d her hununt; heart.—GAY, 

Thcnnnmal extension of my inuRclcs on this occasion 
made mr faco ncho to such a degree, that notlimg not 
an inv\nciiile r*’»otu.ticn and \x-rseverance oonid ha\o 
prevciUed me from falling liock to my uiouosyllahles.— 
ADDiSON 

Courage, V. Bravery 


Course, Race, Passage. 

Course, from curro to run, signifies either 
tlic act of running, or the space run over. 

Race, from run, signifies the same act. 

Passage, from to pass, signifies either tho 
act. of jmssing or tho space passed over. 

With regard to the act of going, course is 
I taken absidutcly and indefinitely ; race rel-ites 
I to the object for which wo run ; relate s 

b) tho place passed over : tlms a person may 
be swift in course, obtain a race, and have au 
easy jxissage. 

Him neither rf>ckR can eruBb, nor steel can wound 

WUicn Ai.vx Ml nnt uii th’ cnRnnpuined Rrovuul; 

Ju Btin.hnv'fl'd't h. .ii. trK liille-,’force. 

ExcoU'dalyuo m swjftiie.B in the course. -I urF, 


Unhappy man whose death our hands shall firracc. 


Between his shonlders pierc’d the following d^, 
And held ito pauage through the panting 


We can make no pre .ensions to courage un¬ 
less we set aside every personal consideration 
in the conduct we should pursue; we cannot 
boast of fortitude where the sense of pain pro¬ 
vokes a murmur or any token of impatience : 
since life Is a chequered scene, In which the 
prospect of one evil Is most commonly suc¬ 
ceeded by tho actual existence of anotiber, it 
is a happy endowment to be able to ascend 
tho scaffold with ferrtitude, or to mount the 
breach with courage as occasion may require. 

Resolution is a minor species of courage : it is 
c«ura^< in tht minor concerns of life: courags 


We pursue whatever course we think proper; 
we run the race that is set before us. Conrsn 
is taken absolutely by itself; race is considt rul 
in relation to others: a ro^ pursues a oertani 
course according to discretion ; ho runs a race 
with another by way of competition. Course 
hw a more particular reference to the space 
that is gone over; raoe includes in it moi'e par¬ 
ticularly tho idea of the mode of going: wo 
apeak of going in, or pursuing a particular 
course : but always of running a race. 

Course is as often used in the proper, as tho 
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rau is seldom used figura- 


CRE1>IT. 


improper sense ; - 

lively except in a apiiituiil application: 
man H success and respectability m life depends 
much upon the coitrsi? of moral conduct wh>ch 
be pursues; the Christian’s couym in this 
world is represented in Scripture a race 
which is set before him. 

Couree may be used in connexion with the 
object passed over or not; passage is seldom 
employed but in the direct connexion : wo 
speak of a person’s course in a place, or simply 
of his course ; but wo always speak of a p< r- 
Bon’s •passage through a place. Course and pas¬ 
sage are ui-od for inanimate, as well as animate 
objects ; race is used for those only which are 
animate: a river has its course, and some¬ 
times it Is a dangerous passage for vessels ; the 
horse or man runs the race. 


(Tne witlo ileniioyor ol tlic r.ice of iii.in), 
IVrroi, luxed sou, .itteiula h>h 


cert.ain occaeiooF ; hut a courteous demeanour 
it, alwiijs desirable. , , . i 

Courtly may likewise bo employed in rela¬ 
tion to things ; but courteous has always 
respect to jiersons : wo may spoak of a courtly 
style, or courtly grandcin ; but we always 
speak of courteous behaviour, courteous lan¬ 
guage, and the like. 

And then I sUde nil rourtesu from Hca\ ’n* 

And dress’d myself in suchrmmiHty. 

That I did pluck alleKlance from men’s hearts. 

SHAKSPEAr.E. 

To comply with the notions of mankind Is In some 
degree the duty of a sotial being ; because by compllanco 
only he can plfiiBO. and by | leasing only be can liecoiiie 
useful, but a« the end J« not to he lost for the sake of the 
means, we are not to give up virtue for complaitance — 
JojINSoX. „ , , 

Yes, 1 know 

Ho lo-wl .a tronldeoome old fasli on'il w.ay 
(d J .,(K,i k, Lijurtfj/mri, mill l.mii-1 li'ilh 

TlIoMiOX. 

Courteous, v. 

Courtly, V. Coin'icocs. 


Kemoto from towns he ran his godly n 

.Nor e’er bad changed, nor wished t<» < in e bis pbn 


Jlireot against which oiien’d from beiieatli, 

.llOt o’el tilO lillK>lful Ilf JialudlHi*. 

A/lusi'iye down to c u tli, a//dwo'/e A ide —Mll.TON. 

Course, o. Rout. 

Course, c. Serh s. 

Course, v, U'oy. 


T ) Crack, r. To hitcf , 
Crafty, v. Canning. 

To Crave, v. To h<n. 
To Create, r. Tocan^e. 
To Create, v. To form. 
To Create, r. mai . 


Court, V. Homage. 

Courteous, Complaisant, Courtly. 

Courteous, from court, denotes proi)orly 
belnngiTifj to a roiirf, and by a natural exteu- 
biDii of tiu; stiKso, suitable to a court. 

Complaisant, r, Complaisaoce. 

Courttous m one ropi>cct cumprehends in it 
more than complaisant. it includos the manner 
as well as the action ; it is, properly speukiujr, 
polished complaisance: on tho uther hand, 
covijdaisance iocludes mo e of the disposition 
tn It than courteousness, it has loss of tbo 
polish, but mure of the reality of kindntss. 

Courteousness displays itself in the addiess 
and tho manners ; complaisance in direct gu<sl 
ofllces : courtcousness i.s ii.obt smtiblo for 
strangers ; complaisance for fi lends or the 
nearest relatives : among \^cll-bied men, and 
men of rank, it is an iuv,iiiablo rule to addro.ss 
each other courteously on all occasions when¬ 
ever they meet, whether acquainted or other¬ 
wise ; there is a degree of complaisance due 
between husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters, and members of ttio same family, 
whi'di cannot be neglected without endanger¬ 
ing the harmony of their intercourse. 

Courtly, though derived from the same 
'wotCi xm courteous, is in some degi ee opposed 
to it in point of sonse ; it denotes a likeness 
to a court, but not a likeness which is favour¬ 
able : courtly is to courteous as tho form to the 
reality; the courtly consists of the exterior 
only, the latter of the exterior combined with 
the spirit: the former therefore seems to con¬ 
vey the idea of insincerity when contrasted 
with the latter, which must necessarily sup¬ 
pose the contrary : a courtly demeanour, or a 
•Qurfirr like demeanour may b« •uitable o& 


Credit, Favour, Influence. 

Credit, from tho liUtin crediios, partiriplo 
of I'lcdo to believe or trust, m.arks the state of 
being believed or trusted. 

Favour, from the Latin foveo, and pro- 
bably/ai’a.« a lioney comb, marks an agreeable 
or pleasant state of feeling. 

Influence, in French influence, Latin in- 
jluentia, from injluo to How upon, marks the 
slate or power of acting upon any object so as 
to direct or move it. 

These terms murk tho state wo stand in 
with regard to others as flowing out of their 
seiitlments towards ourselves : credit arises out 
of esteem ; favour out of goodwill or affection ; 
ill lUu ni e out of either cieifzf or favour: credit 
(b'pciids altogether on personal merit; favour 
may dcpei.d on the caprice of him who be¬ 
stows it. 

The credit which wo have with others is 
marked by their confidence in our judgment; 
by their disposition to submit to our decisions ; 
by their reliance in our veracity, or assent to 
our opinions ; tho favour we have with others 
is marked by their readiness to comply with 
our wishes ; their subserviency to our views ; 
attachment to our society : men of talent are 
ambitious to gam credit with their sovereigns, 
by the superiority of their counsel: weak men 
o** men of ordm .ry powers are contented with 
being tho favorites of princes, and enjoying 
their patronage and iirotectlon. Credit re¬ 
dounds to the honour of the individual, and 
stimulates him to noble exertions ; it is bene- 
•ficial in its results to all mankind, individually 
or collectively : favour redounds to the per¬ 
sonal advantage, the selfish gratification of the 
individual; it is apt to inflame pride, and pro¬ 
voke jealousy. The honest exertion of out 
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abilities Is all that is necessary to gain credit ; 
there will always be found those who are just 
enough to give credit where o'edit is due; 
favour, whether In the gaining or maintain¬ 
ing, requires much finesse and trick; much 
nmniigemcnt of the humours of others ; much 
o<^ntrol of one’s own humours; what is thus 
gained with difficulty is often lost in a mo¬ 
ment, and for a trifle. Credit, though some¬ 
times obtained by falsehood, is nnver got 
without exertion ; but favour, whether justly 
or unjustly bestowed, often comes by little or 
no effort on the part of the receiver : a minister 
gains credit with his parishioners by the con¬ 
sistency of his conduct, the giavity of his 
demeanour, and the strictness of his life ; 
the favour of the populace is gained by arts, 
whi<’h men of upright minds would disdain to 
employ. 

Credit and favour aro the gifts of others; 
in/iueiire is a pospcsslon which wc derive fiotn 
ciicumstancos : there will always be iufiuencv 
where there is credit or favour, but it may 
exist independently of either: wc have credit 
and favour for ourselves . we exert influence 
<»ver others : credit and favour serve one’s own 
lauposes; influence is employed in directing 
others: weak people easily give their credit, 
or bestow their favour, by which an influence 
is gained over them to bond them to the will 
« f others - the injliience itself may l e good or 
baci, according to the views of the person by 
wdiora it la exerted. 

Tnith itself shall lose its credit if delivered by a perom 
til U liM liuiie —SOUTH 

Halifax thirikiiK; ihii a lucky npporf unify of hpounng 
I'-ii'iiirtiililV made some advances of favour ami some 
o^ rturcs of Hilvanla({e t(< Pope whuli he seem# to lia%c 
r Plied witli sulk-u coldiiesa —JOHNSON 

Wliat motive toiilU iiidiice Mojiavto muidernjinuce 
WiMiouI capacity, without folluwen. without rnflueme 
o\i*r tiip miMes whom the queen, l>y her noplect Imd 
r dntt-d to the lowest stutc of contempt —ItOULJflsoN. 

Credit, v. Bdi<f. 

Credit, v. Name, 

Creed, v. Faith. 

Crew, V. Band. 

Crime, Vice, Sin. 

Crime, in Latin enmen, Gicek k.hui. 
pi<?aifi(i8 a judgment, sentence, or luinisli 
inotit; and also the cause of the sciiterK-e or 
puuishmeut, in which latter fecnse it is heie 
tukui. 

Vice, in Latin vitium, from vito to avoid, 
signifies that which ought to be avoided. 

Sin, in Saxon si/nne, Swedish ej/nd, Gennan 
siinde, old German sunta, sunto, &c Latin 
sontes, Greek crivn/?, from aivio to hm-t, sig 
nifies the thing th.it hurts ; sin being of atl 
things the most hurtful. 

A crime is a social i>fTence ; a vice is a per¬ 
son-al offence ; every action which does injury 
to others, either Individually or collectively, 
is a crime; that which does injury to our¬ 
selves is a vice 

Crime consista in a violation of human laws; 
vice in a violation of the moral law; sin in a 
violation of the Divine law : sin, therefore, 
comprehends both crime and vice ; but there 
are many sins which are not crimes nor vices : 


crimes are tried before a human court, and 
punished agreeably to the sentence of the 
judge; vices and sins are brought bcfoie the 
tribunal of the conscience ; the former aro 
punished in this world, the latter will bo 
punished in the world to come, by the sen- 
teucc of the Almighty: treason is one of tho 
most atrocious crimes ; drunkenness one of tho* 
most dreadful vices, religious hypocrisy ono 
of the most heinous sms. 

Crimes cannot be atoned for oy repentance : 
society demands reparation for the inj-ry 
committed : nccs continue to punish the 
offender as long as they are cherished; sins 
are pardoned through the atouement and me¬ 
diation of our blessed Redeemer, on tho simple 
condition of sincere repentance Crimes ai d 
vices disturb the peace and good order of 
society, they affect men’s earthly happineis 
only; sin destroys the soul, b"tli for this 
world and the world to come ; crimes some- 
times go unpunished ; but sin carries its own 
pimishimmt with it: murdeiers who escape 
the punishment due to their crimes commonly 
suffer the torments which attend the com 
mi 8 *-ion of such flagrant sins Crimes are par¬ 
ticular acts ; rifps are habitual acts 
cominisMiou; sms arc acts of commission or 
oinis.-ion habitual ot particular : personal se¬ 
curity, lespect for the laws, and regard for 
ones moral chaiact<i, operate to pievcut tho 
comm^ 8 ^lon of enmes or vices the fear of God 
dozers from the cornrnissi n of sin. 

A enme always involves a violation of a 
law ; a vice whether in conductor d sposition, 
always diminishes moral excellence and in¬ 
volves guilt; a sin always supposes some per¬ 
versity of will in .an accountable agent. 
Children may commit crimes, but wo may 
trust that in the divine mercy they will not 
all be imputed to them as sms. Of vices, how- 
c\er as they are habitual, we have no right 
to Mijiposc tlmt any exception will be made in 
the account of out sms 

Crimes vary with times and countries; vices 
may he mme or less pernicious ; but sin is as 
unct.angcMble in its nature as ihe Being wlioin 
it offends Smuggling and forgery aro crimes 
in Engl.iiid which in other countries are 
either imt known or not regarded : the vice of 
gluttony is not so dreadful as that of drunken¬ 
ness : oveiy sin as an offence against an in fi¬ 
nitely good and wise Being must alw’ays bear 
the same stamp of guilt and enormity 

The inoBl igiior.inl lipathen knows wicJ foels Hint, wlun 
lit-h.i» loiuiuiUctl lui unjuhi i‘i cruel nction, ho hiui com 
muteU 8 crime ami deserves iiuiUBtimeni —BLAJR 

If a man makes Ins vices imhlic. thouirh they he iueb as 
Rpoiii priiuipaliy to afloct hiuiseli (an driinkenne«8 or the 
like) they then become bv the baa example they net, <a 
l>einK'i«,u<* effectc lo BocieU —IH.AC'KSTONE. 

K\eiy aintfle cTtiss art oi tin Is mudi the Bame thing to 
the coiiKCifiKe that a gn^t blow or fall is to the head. it 


Crime, Misdemeanour. 

Crime, v. Crime. 

Misdemeanour, signifies literally a 
wrong demeanour. 

The former of these terms is to the latter as 
the genus to the species : a misdemeanour ia in 
the technical souse a minor crime. House- 
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breaking is under all circumstances a crime; 
but shop-lifting or pilfering amounts only to 
a misdemeanour. 

Corporeal punishments are most commonly 
annexed to crimes; pecuniary punishments 
frequently to misdemeanours In the vulgar 
use of these terms, misdemeanour is moreover 


term implies what is d<*no against tho stato, 
and the latter that which offends individuals 
or small communities. 

Tfo crime of ihine our present sufferings draws, 

Not thou, but Hoav’u’a disposing will the causo 

POPE. 

I mention this for the sake of several rural squires 
whose re.iding docs not rise bo high as to “ the piof-ent 
state of England." and who are often apt to usurp that 
precedency which by the Ihwh of their country is not due 
to them. Their want of leaniiug, which lias planted them 
in this station, may in soino measure excuse their mit- 
dcinwiTjour.— -ADDISON. 

Criminal, Guilty. 

Criminal, from crime, signifies belonging 
or relating to a crime. 

Guilty, from guilt, .signifies having guilt : 
guilt comes from tho Gcrm.'Ui gel ten, to pay, 
and gelt a fine, dobt. 

Ci'xnimal respects the clnracfer of the 
offeneo ; guilti/ respects the fac^ of committing 
tho offence. The criminality of a person is 
estimated by all the circumHta,nceM of his ooii- 
duct which r>reseiit. thomselvoM t > observ.ition ; 
his gadt requires to bo proved by evidence. 
The criminaliti/ is not a matter of question, 
but of judgmer.t; the guilt is often doubt¬ 
ful, if not positively concealed. The higher 
the rank of a person, tho greater his crimi¬ 
nality if he does not observe an upright and 
irreproachable conduct: where a nunuber of 
Individuals are concerned in any unlawful 
proceeding, tho difficulty of att-ebing the 
guilt to the real offender is gioatly increased. 

Criminality attaches to the aidoi. abettor, or 
encourager ; but guilt, in The strict .sense only, 
to the perpetrator of wlmt i.s bad A per.son 
may therefore sometimes be criminal with'.ut 
being guilty. lie who conceals tne offt iico- of 
another may, under certain circumstances, 
bo mo e criminal Than tho guilty pers n him¬ 
self. On the other hand, wc may be guilty 
without being criminal: the latter dc'^ignates 
something positively bad, but the former is 
qualified by tho object of tho guilt. Those only 
are denominated criminal who offend seriuu.sly, 
either against puidic law or priv.ate morahs; 
but a person may be said to be guilty, either 
of the greatest or the smaller t»ffences lie 
who contradicts another abruptly in conversa¬ 
tion is guilty of a bro»ch of politeness, but ho 
is n*>t emninal. 

Criminal is moreover ap lied as an epithet 
to the things done; guilty is mo.'-tly a| plied 
to the person doing. We coram. <nly speak of 
actions, proceedings, inrentlons, and views, as 
criminal; but of the person, tho rniud or the 
conscience, as guilty. It is very criminal to 
BOW dissension among men ; although there 
are too many who from a busy temper are 
guilty of this offence. 

True modesty svolda everything ihki is criminal; false 
modesty everything that le uiifaslnouablo.—ADDISON, 


Ouilt hears appall’d with deeply troubled thought; 
And yet not always on the guilty head 
Descends the fated flash. —THOMSON. 

Criminal, Culprit, Malefactor, Felon, 
Convict. 

All these terms are employed for a public 
offniider ; but tho fii.'st convoys no mur > than 
this general Idea; whilst the. others compre¬ 
hend some accessory idea in their faignifica- 
tion. 

Criminal (r. Criminal, guilty) is a general 
term, and tho rest are properly species of 
criminals. 

Culprit, from the T.atin culjya, ar d prelicn- 
sus taken in a fault, signifies the criminal who 
is diiocrJy charged with h’s offence. 

Malefactor, compound d of the Latin 
terms male and factor, signifies an t vil-docr, 
that is one who does evil in distinction from 
him who doch good. 

Felon, from/«;fony, in Latin/r^onia a capi¬ 
tal crime, comes from the Greek an 

iriipostuie, because fraud and villany are the 
prominent features of every capital offeuco. 

Convict, ill Ijatin convictus, participle of 
convinco to convince or prove, signifies one 
proved or founO guilty. 

When wo wish to speak in gcni*ral of those 
who by offci.cis agaii,sT, tho lawa ur regula¬ 
tions < f society have exposed th* mselves to 
piini.shment, we d. noniinate hem criminals: 
when we consider th» m as al-oady brougut 
before a tribunal, we call tliern culprits ; when 
we consider them in regani to the moral 
turpitude of then character, as iho jiromoters 
of evil rather than of good, we entitle them 
male}actors ; when we consider them as offend¬ 
ing by the grosser violation.s of tho law, they 
are termed./f/oas .• when we consider them as 
abcady under the sei tt nee of the law, we 
denonimatf them convicts Tho punishments 
inflicted on criminals vary accordinjf to tho 
nature of then crimes, and tlie spir t of tho 
laws by which they are judged : a guilty oon- 
scioiicc will give a man the air of a culprit in 
the ptcsonco of tlmse whu have not au- 
ihonty to be either his accusois or judges: 
it gratified the malic# of tho Jews to cause 
our blessed Saviour to be crucified betvMU n 
two malefactors. it is an important regulation 
in the mtornal economy of a prison to l;yive 
felons kept distinct from each other, pai tieu- 
lailv if their crimes are of an atrocinirs nature : 
it has I ot unfrequently happened, that wh-n 
the sentence of tho law has placed convicU iu 
the lowest state of degradation, their ch.i.ac- 
ters have undergone su entire a reformat! n 
as to enatde them to attain a higher ).itch of 
elevation than they had ever enj.iyed liefore. 

If I attack th( vicious, I only set upon tliein in a 
b.Miy. ami will n tt be pnivokcii tiy tne worst usage I can 
receive from to make au example of any Darticulajt 

criminal —.\DDlSON. 

The Jury then withdrewa moment, 

Ah if on weighty ixiinta tv) comment. 

And right or wrong, resolv'd U) save her. 

They gave a verdict in her favour. 

The culprit by oscaiie grown bold. 

Pilfers alike from young and old.—HOOBS. 

For this the malefactor goat was laid 
Oa Baochus* altar, and his forfeit paid. 

DRYDEH 
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H« (Earl Ferrers) exjjn-ssod some displcasur# at being 
•xeented as a ctininon felony exposed to tlie eyes of such 
a multitude — SMuLLKT. 

Attendance none shall need, nor train, where none 
Aie to behold the Judgment, but the judged; 

Those two : the third best aljsent is condemn'd 
Cwvlct by flight, and reliel to all law, 

(.’onviotlon to the serpent none belongs.—MILTON. 

Crisis, V. Conjuncture. 

Criterion, Standard. 

Criterion, in Greek upirripiov from Kptpco to 
judge, bignifies the mark or rule by which one 
may judge. 

Standard from the verb to stand signifies 
the point; at wliieh one must stand, or beyond 
which one must not go. 

The criiei ion is emi»loyed only in matters of 
judgment; the stnndatd is used in the ordi¬ 
nary concoiiis of life The foinicr serves for 
deteriuiiiing tho eliiirueter.s and qualities of 
things ; the latter for defining quantity and 
nuasuro The language ami inanncr.s of a 
per.son aro the bewt citfoinn for foiniing an 
estimate of his station and edueatiou In 
ord' r to produce a uniiorrnity in the mercan¬ 
tile Iran^aetino.sof mankind one with another, 
it irt the custom of Govcinmeiit to fix aeortain 
standard tor tho regulation of coins, weights, 
ano in asures. 

The word standard may likewise be used 
figutulively in tho same si use. Thu Bible is a 
standard of exeellenec both in morals and re- 
Ji ion which cannot lie loo closely followed. 
It is imp )‘>sible to have the same st<(7idard in 
the arts and sciences, because all our per- 
foiiuances fill sboit of perfection, and will 
admit oi iniprovement. 

Hut liHVu Wf tin'll 710 l,iw besides our will. 

No just rrifmofi fix'd to good oi ill . 

As well ,it noon we ni.iy olistnn t tnirsight, 

Then doubt if «ueh a thing exists ua light —JKNTN3. 
E.vte not the exlonsion of 1 be hum.an mind 
Hy tlie plebeian ttandard of mankind —JLNlfNS. 

Criticism, v. Ammadversion. 

To Criticise, r. To censure. 

Crooked, v Aiclcnard. 

Crooked, r. An-))/, 

Cross, V. Awkirard, 

Cross, V. Cojdious. 

Crowd, V. Multitude. 

Cruel, Inhuman, Barbarous, Brutal, 
Savage. 

Cruel, from the Latin cmdelis and crudus 
raw, rough, or untutored. 

Inhuman, compounded of the privative 
in and human, signifies not human. 

Barbarous, from tho Greek /Sap^apov rudo 
or unse ttled, till maik a degree of bacl feeling 
xvliiih is uncontrolled by culture or refine- 
iccnt. 

Brutal, signifying like the brute; and 
Savage, from the Latin scevus fierce, and the 
Hebrew zaal a wolf, marks a still stronger de¬ 
gree of this bad passion. 

Cruel is the most familiar and the least 
powerful epithet of all these terms; it desig¬ 


nates tho ordinary propensity which is innrdc 
in man, and which if not overpowered by a 
better principle, will invariably show itself by 
the desire of inflicting positive pain on others, 
or abridging their comfort: inhuman and bar¬ 
barous are higher degrees of cruelti/; brutal 
and savage rise so much in degree above tho 
rest as almost to partake of another nature. 
A child gives early symptoms of his natural 
cruelty by his ill tmatment of animals ; but we 
do not speak of his inhumanity, because this 
is a term confined to men, and more properly 
to their treatment of their own species, 
although extended in its sen‘>c to their treat¬ 
ment of tho brutes, barbarity Ls but too com¬ 
mon among children and persons of riper years. 
A person is cruel wh'i neglects the creature he 
should jirotect and take care of: he is in¬ 
human if he withhold from him tho common 
m.trks of tenderness or kindness which are to 
bo expected from one human being to an- 
otlior ; ho is barbarous if he find amusement in 
iiitlicting pain ; lio is brutal or savage accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of aggravation which 
accompany the act of torturing. 

Cruel is applied cither to the disposition or 
the conduct; inhuman and barbarous mostly 
to the outwaid conduct: brutal and savage 
mostly to the disposition. Cruelties and even 
barbarities, too horrid to relate, are daily imic- 
tised by men upon dogs aud horses, tlie uso- 
fnllest and most unoffending of brutes ; cither 
fur tlio indulgence of a naturally brutal tem¬ 
per, ur from tlio impul.se of a savage fury : we 
need not wonder to find the same men in¬ 
human towards their children or their ser¬ 
vants. Domitian wis nototious for the cruet tv 
of Ins disposition ; the Romans indulged them- 
.sclvos in tho inhuman practice of m.iking their 
.slaves and convicts fight with wild beasts; 
but the barbarities which have been practised 
on slaves in the colonies of Jiluropean states 
exceed everything in atrocity that is related 
of ancient times ; proving tliat, in spite of all 
the refinement which ilie religion of our 
lilcssod Saviour ha.s introduced into the world, 
the pO'-rc.ssion of uncontrolled power will in¬ 
evitably brutalize the mind and give a savage 
ferocity to tho char.icter. 

Now bo fliy ra/o, thy fatal r.ijfc resigii’tl, 

A c» ucl bean ill timt« a manly mind —HOPE. 
IU'lontlc 83 love the cruel mother levl 
The hlood of her niihapjiy haties to Bhe<l, 

Love lent the sword, tlie mother struck the blow, 
Jnhuinun she, but more inhumun thou —DUYDEN 
1 have found out a gift for my fair, 

I li.ive found where the wood piseoiiB breed, 

But let me that plunder forl>ear, 

Bhe will say 'twas a barbarout deed 

SllENSTONE. 

The play waa acted at the other theatre, aud the brutal 
petul.inco of Cibber was confuted, though i>erhaps not 
shamed, tiy general applausc.—JOHNSON. 

Brothers by brothers’ Impious hands are slain I 

MlsLikeu ze.al how lavage is thy leign I—JENVNS. 

Cruel, r. Hardhearted. 

To Crush, V. To break. 

To Crush, V. To overwhelm. 

Crutch, V. Staff. 

To Cry, Weep. 

Cry comes from the Greek xpa^eo, and thf 
Hebrew kara to cry or call. 
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Weep, In low German wapen, la a varia¬ 
tion of whine, in Gorman weinen, which ia an 
onomotapela. An outward indication of pain 
is expressed by both these terms, but the for¬ 
mer comprehends an audible expression ac¬ 
companied or not with tears: the latter simply 
indicates the shedding of tears. 

Crying arises from an impatience in suffer¬ 
ing corporeal pains ; children and weak people 
commonly cry: iceeping is occasioned by men¬ 
tal grief; the wisest and best of men will not 
disdain sometimes to weep. 

Crying is as selfish as it Is weak; It serves 
to relieve the pain of the individual to the an¬ 
noyance of the hearer; weeping, when called 
forth by other’s sorrows, is an infirmity which 
no man would wish to be without; .as an 
expression of gcner«jus sympathy it affords 
essential relief to the sufferer. 

The hrvlje dune crying to his nurse's bre.-ust, 

Scared ut tlie (.uzzlint; helm and nodding crest. 

roPK. 

Thy Hector, wrapt In everlasting sleep, 

Shall neither hear tlieo sigh, nor see thee weep. 

Pope. 


To Cry, Scream, Shriek. 

Cry, V. To cry, weep. 

Scream and Shriek arc variations of cry. 

To cry indicates the utterance of an articu¬ 
late or au inarticulate sound ; scream is a 
species of crying in the first seuse of the 
word ; shriek is a species of ci'ying in its latter 
Souse. 

Crying is an ordinary mode of loud utter- 
arco resorted to on common occasions ; one 
cries in order to be heard : screaming is an in 
temperate mode of crying, resorted to from an 
impatient desire to be heard, or from a vehe¬ 
mence of feeling. People scream to deaf people 
from the mistaken idea of making themselves 
heard; whereas a distinct articulation will 
always be more otficacums. It ia frequently 
necessary to cry when we cannot render our¬ 
selves audible by any other means; but it is 
never necessary or proper to scream. 8 hnek 
maybe compared with cry and scream, as ex¬ 
pressions of pain ; in this case to shriek is 
more than to cry, and los.s than to scream 
They both signify t > cry with a violent effort 
Wo may cry from the slightest pain or incon¬ 
venience ; but one shneks or screams only on 
occasions of ^cat agony, either coi*poreal or 
mental. A oiild cries when it has hurt its 
finger; it shrieks in the moment of terror at 
the sight of a frightful object; or screams until 
some one comes to its assistance 

To cry is an action peculiar to no age or sex ; 
to scream and to shriek are the common actions 
of women and children. Men cry, and chil¬ 
dren scream for assistance ; excess of pain will 
sometimes compel a man to cry out, but it 
commonly makes a female shriek. 


To Cry, Exclaim, Call. 

All those terms express a loud mode of 
speaking; which ia all tliat Is implied in the 
sense of the word Cry, while in that of the 
two latter are comprehended accessory Ideas. 

To Exolaim, from the Latin exclamo or 
ex and cLamo, to cry out or aloud, signifies to 
a'y with an effort. 

Call comes from the Greek KoXeu. 

We cry from the simple desire of being heard 
at a distance ; we exclaim from a sudden emo¬ 
tion or agitation of mind. A cry bespeaks dis¬ 
tress and trouble ; an exclamation bespeaks 
surprise, grief, or joy. We cry commonly in a 
laigc a3.sombly or an open space, but we may 
exclaim in conversation with an individual. 

To cry is louder and more urgent than to 
call. A man who is in danger of being 
drowned cries for help ; ho who wants to raise 
a load calls for assistance : a cry is a general or 
indirect address; a call is a particular and 
immediate address. We cry to all or any who 
may be within hearing; we call to an indi¬ 
vidual by name with a direct reference to him. 


There while you groan beneath the load of life 
Tlioy cry, behold the mighty Hector's wife 1—POPE. 


Tho dreadful day 

No p.iuse of words admits, no dull delay ; 

Fu-roo Discord storms, Ai>oIlu loud exclaims. 

Fame calls, M.u^ thunders, and the field’s in flames. 

l>orE. 


Cry, V. Noise. 


Culpable, Faulty. 

Culpable, in Latin culpabdis, comes from 
culjKi a fault or blame, signifying worthy of 
blame, fit to be blamed. 

Faulty from fault, signifies having/auif^. 

We are culpable from the commission of one 
fault; wo arc faulty from the number of 
faults: culpable is a relative terra \ faulty is 
absolute : we are culpable with regard to a 
superior whose intentions we have not fulfilled; 
wo arc faulty whenever we commit any faults 
A manter pronouuce.s his servant as culpable 
for not having attended to his commands ; an 
indifferent person piououncos another as faulty 
whose faults have come under his notice. It 
is possible therefore to be /aw/fy without being 
culpable, but not vice versd. 

In tho common business of life wo find tho memory of 
one like that of anotlier, and honestly naimte oinlssions 
not to involuntary forgetfulness, but culpable inattention. 
—Johnson. 

In tho consideration of human lifo the satirist never 
falls niton persons wlio are not glaringly /uuKy.— 
Steele. 

Culprit, V. Criminal. 


Cultivation, Culture, Civilization, 
Refinement. 


Like a thin smoke he sees the spirit fly. 

And hears a feeble, lamentable cry.—POPE. 

Raitacious at the mother’s throat they fly. 

And tear the screaming infant from her breast. 

THOMSON. 

The house is fill’d with loud laments and cries. 

And shrieks ot women rent the vaulted throne. 

PRyPEK. 


Cultivation, from tlio Latin cultus, de¬ 
notes the act of cultivating, or state of being 
cultivated. 

Culture from cultus, signifies the state 
only of being cultivated. 

Civilization signifies the act of civilizing, 
or state of being civilized. 
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Kefinement denotes the act of rejlning^ 
or ibe state of being refined. 

Cultivation is with more propriety applied 
to the thing that grows ; culture to that in 
which it grows. The cultivation of flowers 
will not roT'uy tho labour unless the soil be 
prepared by proper culture In the same 
mann^^r, when speaking figuratively, we say 
tho cultivation of any art or science ; the culti- 
vation of one’s taste or inclination may bosjild 
to contribute to one’s own skill or the perfec¬ 
tion of the thing Itself; but the mind requires 
culture previously to this particular exertion 
of the powers. 

Cirilimfion is the first stage of cvltivalion : 
refinement is the last^. wo civilize savages by 
divesting them of their rudeness, and giving 
them a knowledge of s\ich arts as arc icquisib- 
for civil society ; wo cvltivatc pcnj)lein general 
by culling forth their ]) >w-ers info action and 
iudopendont exertion ; wo rc/iue them by tho 
introduction of the liberal arts. 

The introduction of Christianity has been 
the best means of civilizing the rudest nations. 
Tlie culixvalion of tho mind in serious pursuits 
tends *^0 refine tho sentiments without debili¬ 
tating the cha'actor; but the cultivation of 
the liiieral arts may be V'^>rsucd to a vicious 
extent, BO as to introduce an excessive refine- 
nuiit of feeling that is iucompatiblo with real 
manliness. 

Cultivation is applied fither to persons or 
thiuufs ; civihzalion applu-d to men collect¬ 
ively. refinement to men iiidividnally ; we may 
cultivate the mind or any of its <.]>'':"itu)ns ; 
or wo may cultivate tlio ground, <.r anything 
that grows in tho ground ; we aviUze nations , 
we refine the mind or tho manners 

Notwithstanding tins fat'iilty (of tastf) must he in some 
nie/tsure l)orn with us, there ,ire se\erHl methoda of culti¬ 
vatin'! and ImproviUK it —Ani'isov 

But tho' Ifeav’ii 

In every breath has sown the.s(< esiily .si-cds 
of love and .-idmu.ilioti yid in \.iin 
Without fair culture'i kind parental aid 

.VKh.S.SlDE. 

To civilize the rude unpoli'ih'd wor’d 
And lay it under the restraint of laws. 

To iiialie man mild and soeialilc to mail, 

J'o eultiviite tho wild lu'ent nma sav 1,40 
Witiiwivh)!.. disdiilme and Ith'r •) j11" 

Th’emhellishiueii’s of lifn' Virtues like these 
Aiake liuiiiau nature aliine —Aimi'-’oN. 

I’.) . Kijialii . .HiliHhed 

I iti'iii'' tint ill a country \Cl)/iiij; to the exticmcs <»f >e 
'1/7 )1 ‘i.t, p.iluting' and mii'iic conn* in foi a faJiMe.— UOhU' 
h.Mini. 


Cultivation, Tillage, Husbandry. 

Cultivation has a much more compr«- 
htii.sivo mouT.ing than either tillage or hus~ 
Inindrg. Tillage is a mode of cultivation 
1 hut extends no farther thuu 1 ho pior>arati*»n 
of the gr-MUid for tho 'ccep ionof tho seed ; 
cultivation includes t’uo whole piocosh by which 
liu* produce of tho earth is brought to matu- 
rit\ W<t may till without cultivating; but 
wo cannot cultivate, as far as respeo-s the soil, 
without tillage. Husbandry is more ex¬ 
tensive in its meaning thau tillage, but not so 
extensive as cultivation. 

TiUa.ge rosiiects tho act only of tilling 
the gronnd; husbandry is employed for the 
ot^ce of ou/fimfiag for domestic punioses. A 
(uliivalor is a general term, defined only by 


the object that is cultivated, as the cultivator 
of the grape, or tho olive ; a tiller Is a labourer 
In the soil that perforins the office tor another; 
ahuebandman\& a humble sj^ecies of cultivator, 
who himself performs the whole office of culti- 
vating tho ground fur domestic purposes. 

O Boftly-swolliiik'hills 

On which the power of culfivtitzonlies, 

And Joys to see the woiulcrn of his toil —THOMSON. 

The South-east parts of Britain harl already before the 
ajjo of Caesar maae the flist and most re<|uiHi(e step to¬ 
wards a civil hetllcmeut. and the Britons by tiUaqci and 
nqrirultura li.vd there increased to a great multitude.— 
IIHMK. 

We find an image of tho two states, the contemplative 
and tlie ,ictiV7‘, figured out in the j^^rsons of Abel and 
C.iin, bv'tho tw.i pniuitne trades, that of the shepherd 
and that of the huibandman. —BACON. 

Culture. V. Cultivation. 

Cunning-, v. Art. 

Cunning, Crafty, Subtle, Sly, Wily. 

Cunning:, r. Art. 

Crafty signifies having craft, that is, ac- 
cortling to the original meaning of tho word, 
having a kimwlcdgo of some trade or art; 
hcuco, figuratively applied to tho character. 

Subtle, in French subtil, and Latin suhtilis 
thin, from sub and tela a thread drawn to be 
fine. hence in Ukc figurative sense in wliicli 
it is here taken, fine or acute in thought. 

Sly is in all proViabiJity connected with 
slow, and sleek, or smooth ; deliberation and 
smoothness entering very much into the sense 
of sly. 

Wily signifies disposed to idles or strata¬ 
gems. 

All these cpitlicts agree in expressing an 
aptitude to employ pe -uiiar and secret means 
to ttio attainment of an cud ; they differ prin¬ 
cipally in the secrcov of the means, or the 
degree of circumvention that is employed. 
The cunning man hhows his dexterity simply 
in concealing ; thi.s requites little more than 
rc'-erved* css and taciturnity : tho crafty man 
goes farther ; ho shajio^ his words and -ictions 
so as to lull suspicion ; hence it is that a 
ciiild may bo cunning, but an old man will bo 
crafty, asufifZ'? man has more acuteness of in¬ 
vention than ei her, and all hi.s schemes arc 
hidden by a veil that is impenetrable bv com¬ 
mon observation : the cunning rnau looksonlv 
to tbe concealment of an iniraediate object; the 
mt/fy and suifie man have a remote object to 
conceal; thus men are cunning in their ordi¬ 
nary concerns politicians are crafty or subtle • 
but the former is more so as to the end, and 
the latter as to the means. A man is cunning 
and crafty by deeds; he is auhtlo mostly hy 
means of words alone, ur words and actions 
combined. Slyness is a vulgar kind of cun¬ 
ning; iho «b/man goes cautiously and silently 
to work. Willness 19 a species of cunning or 
craft, applicable only to cases of attack or 
defence. 

There is still RTiother secret that can never fail if you 
can once get it lielieved. and which is often practised by 
women of greater cunning than virtue. This is to change 
sides for a while with a jealous man, and to tmm his ows, 
passion upon hlinself.—ADDISON. 

Cunni'ng is oft«n to be met with in brutes themselves, 
and in persons who are but tho fewest removes from them. 
AOPI'^'iN. 
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Ton will find the exemples to be few and rare of wicked 
unprincipled men Httainintt fully the accomplishment of 
their crafty designs.—BLAIK. 

The part of Ulysses, m Homer’s Odyssey, la very much 
adijilietl by Ariatotlo. as \>crpU'XiiiK that fable with very 
a;jreeable plote and nitric icies. nut only by the many 
)i Ivouturea lu hia voyage .and the subtlety uf las behaviour, 
hot by the various co!i('o.tliii(Mits and diHcuverios of his 
"ersou in several parts of his iwie.u.—ADliISUN. 

If you or your concapuudent had gpisulted me lu your 
discourse upon the eye, 1 could liave fold vou that the eye 
of Leonora is tUly watchful while it looks negligent.— 
81 EEL K. 

Implore hla .aid ; for Protons only knows 
The secret cause ami i lire of all tliy wtajs; 
hut ihsttheun/w .iiz ird mimt het.iughl, 

For uiicouslraiird. he nothing tells for uought 

DllibKIf. 

To Curb, V. To check. 


To Cure, Heal, Eemedy. 

Cure, in Latin signifies to take care 
of that is, by distiiykion, to take caro of that 
which requires piuticular caro, in order to 
remove an evil. 


Heal, in German heilcn, comes from he'd 
wliold, signifying to make whole that which 
i.*! unsound. 


Eemedy, in Latin renmliwn, is compounded 
ol re and ncedear to cure or had, which comes 
from the Greek g,Tj 5 o/i,ai and Mijka Media, the 
country which cout.uiied tlio greatest number 
of healing plauts. The particle re is licro but 
an inttn-ivo 

To enre is employed for what is out of order ; 
to heal for that which is Inoken : diaoisea are 
cared, wounds are hrah-d; the former is a 
complex, the latter ns a simple iirocoss. 
Wiiatever requires to bo cared, is wrong in the 
system; it requirc-s many and various apjili- 
catioria internally and externally; whatever 
lequires to bo/imh'd is occasioned externally 
by violence, and requires external applica- 
ti dhs. in a state of rcfinciueut men have the 
greatest number of disorders to be cured ; in 
s sav *ge state there is mure occasion for the 
healing art. 

Vine is use I as properly in the moral as 
tlie natural sense ; heat in the moral .sense is 
altogether figm.itive The disorders of the 
mind are cured with gretter diUiculty than 
thoHO of the body. The broaches which h.ivc 
hecn made in the afieetioiis of nlativcs 
t.oward>t e.ach otJicr, c:ui lie hcnl,d by nothing 
but a Christian spirit of forbearance and for¬ 
giveness. 

To remedy, in the sense of apidying remedies, 
has a moral application, in wliich it accords 
most with cvre. Evils are either cured or 
remedied, but tbo former are of a much more 
serious nature than the latter. The evils in 
society require to be cured ; an omission, a do- 
flcioncy, or a mischief, requires to be ranedied. 

When bad habits become inveterate th'-y are 
put out of the reach of cure. It is an exercise 
for the ingenuity of man to attempt to remedy 
the various troubles and inoonvenionces which 
are daily occurring. 


It the frail body feels disorder^ pangs, 

2Jeu drugs madiciiml aan give us ease; 

The soul, uo iBsculapiau medicine can ctire. 

OENTLEMAN. 

an ill to human life belongs. 

But what our follies cause, or mutual wrongs: 

2r^ stripes from Pn^vldence we feel," 

Me strikes with pity, tuid but wounds to HmI. 


JENYNH. 


Every mau has frequent grievances which only the col lot 
tudo oi friendship will discover and remedy.—J OHNbON. 

Cure, Remedy. 

Cure (v. To cure) denotes either the act of 
curing, or the thing that cures. Remedy is 
mostly employed for the thing that remedies. 
In the former sense the remedy is to theca/iras 
the means to the end ; a cure is performed by 
the application of a remedy. Th.at, is incurable 
for which no remedy can he found ; but a euro 
Is Bomotimea performed without the applica¬ 
tion of any .si>ct i 6c rmtdy. The cure is com- 


ut^voi laii.') oi vuo vu.,c. wi. 

disorders depends upon the skill of the phy¬ 
sician and the state of the patient; the efficacy 
of remedies depends upon their suitable choice 
and .application ; but a cure may be defeated 
or a remedy made of no avail by a variety of 
circumatinces independent of either. 

A cure is sometime.s employed for the thing 
that curat, but only in the sense of what in¬ 
fallibly cures Quacks al-vays hold fo'tli their 
no.strum.s as infallible cures not for om’ hut for 
every sort of di.sorder; experience has howover 
fat.ally proved tliat the remedy in most cases is 
vfovne than the dtsease. 

aviiv shoul.l lu' fhyoso tliese uubGvics to eiiduie 
It dt'.ith Could vi.uit liii ovi‘rI.istiiig lurv t 
'I’ls plain thereV soiat Uuuk wluhfajrB in IiIb c.ar 
(I bo f.iin he’d lade it) he has luuch to fe.a 

JE.SVXS 

The great lUfect of Thomton’s SeiasonB ib want of 
method. hut for this I know not that there wa» any 
renurgj/ —JOHNSON. 

Curious, Inquisitive, Pr3rtng. 

Curious, in Eronch curieux, Latin curiosus 
from cura care, signifying full of caro. 

Inquisitive, m Latin inqumtus, from iti- 
quiro to inquire or search into, signifying a dis¬ 
position to investigate thoroughly. 

Prying* from pry, changed from the French 
pn-wi^-rto try, signifies the disposition to try 
or Hift to the boLtmu. 

'J’he di.spoi-ition to interest one’s self in mat- 
tens not of iiamedi.ato cone, rn is the idea com¬ 
mon to all those term.s. Curiosity is directed 
to all objects that can gratify the inclination, 
taste, or undcrstan iing ; inquisitiveness to such 
tin. gs only as satisfy tbo undcrat.inding. 

The curious person interests himself in all 
the works of nature and art; ho is curious to 
try effects and examine causes : the inquisitive 
Iiorson endo.avours to add to his store ot know- 
ledgo. Curiosity employs every means which 
fnll.s in its way in order to procure gratifica- 
f ion ; the curious mau uses his own powers or 
those of othei s to servo his purpose : inquisitive¬ 
ness is indnl^od only by moans of verbal in¬ 
quiry ; the inquisitive person collects all from 
others. A traveller is curious who examines 
every thing for himself ; he ininquisitive 'vheii 
he minutely quest ons others. Inquisitiveness 
is therefore to curiosity as a part to the whole ; 
whoever is curious will naturally bo inquisitive, 
and he who is inquisitive is so from a species 
of euHosity. 

Curious and inquisitive may be both used in 
a bad sense; vrying ia never used otherwise 
than in a bad seme. Inquisitive, as In the 
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former case, is a mode of curiosity^ and jurying 
Is a species of eager curiosity. A curious person 
takes unallowocl means of learning that which 
he ought not to wish to know; an inquisitive 
person puts many impertinent and trouble¬ 
some questions; a prying temper is unceasing 
in its endeavours to get acquainted with the 
secrets of others. Curiosity is a fault most 
frequent among ft males; inquisitiveness is most 
general among children ; a prying temper be¬ 
longs only to people of low character. 

A well-disciplined mind checks the first 
risings of idle curiosity: children should be 
taught early to suppress an inquisitive temper, 
which may so easily become burdensome to 
others : those who are of a prying temper are 
insensible to every thing but the desno of un¬ 
veiling what lies bidden ; such a disposition is 
often engendered by the unlicensed indulgence 
of cuinosity in early life, which becomes a sort 
of passion in riper years. 

Sir Frsneia Bscon says, some hnvo lieeii bo curious ns to 
remark the tiiiieH ami aoaaoiis, when the stroke of an eu- 
Tioui eye is most effectually peniicious.—STEELE. 

Checking our itu/uUitive BolicUiule about wliat the 
Almighty hath concealed, let us diligently nnprove what 
he hath made known.—BLAIU. 

By adhering tenaciously to his opinion, and exhibiting 
other instances of n prying disixisltion. Lord George 8ack- 
Tille had rendered himself disagreeable to the commander 
In chief.—SMOLLET. 

Current, v. Stream. 

Curse, V. Malediction. 

Cursory, Hasty, Slight, Desultory. 

Cursory, from the Latin emro, signifies 
run over or done in ruuning. 

Hasty signifies done in haste. 

Sliffht is a variation of light. 

Desultory from desUio to leap, signifies 
leaped over. 

Cursory includes both hasty and slight: it in¬ 
cludes hasty m as much as it expresses a quick 
motion ; it includes slight in as much as it con¬ 
veys the idea of a partial action : a view may 
bo either cursory or hasty, as the former is 
taken by design, the latter from carel^B-*iiC8s : 
a view may be either cursory or slight: but the 
former is not so imperfect as the latter: an 
author will take a cursory view of tliose points 
which are not necessarily connected with bis 
subject; an author who takes a hasty view of 
a subject will mislead bv his errors ; he who 
takes a slight view will disappoint by the 
shallowness of his information. Between ewr- 
sory and desultory there is the same difference 
as between running and leaping: we run in a 
lino, but we leap from one part to another; so 
remarks that are cursory have still more or less 
connexion, but remarks that are desultory are 
without any coherence. 

Savage mingled in cursory conver«atIon wltli the same 
Bteadiuens of attention as others apply to a lecture.— 
JOHNSON. 

The emperor Maorinus had once resolved to aboHeh 
these reacTipts (of the emperors), and retain only the 
general edicts ; be could not bear that the hatty and crude 
answers of such princes aa Commodua and Curacall* 
ahoold be reverenced as laws.—BLACKSTONB. 

The wlta of Charles’s time had seldom more than sUght 
and superficial views.—J OHNSOX. 

If compaesion ever be felt from the brute instinct of un- 


instructed nature, it will only produce effects detuUstry 
and transient,—J OIlNbON. 

Curtail, v. Abridge. 

Curved, V. Axory. 

Custody V. Kieping. 


Custom, Habit. 

Custom, in Fiencb cnutihne, piobably con¬ 
tracted f'om the Latin consuetuvi paiiiciple of 
consuesco to accustom. 

Habit, in French/taftif, Latin habitudo from 
habeo to have, marks the state of having or 
holding. 

is a frequent repetition of ihe same 
act; habit the effect of such repetition : the 
custom of rising early in the morning is con¬ 
ducive to the health, and may in a short time 
become such a habit .as to render it no less 
agreeable than it Is useful. 

Custom supjioses an act of the will; hedjit im¬ 
plies an involuntary movement: a custom is 
followed ; a habit is acquired : whoever follows 
the custom of imitating the look, tone, or ges¬ 
ture of another, is liable to got the habit of 
doing the same himself: as habit is said to be 
second nature, it is of importance to guard 
against all customs to which wo do not wish to 
become habituated: the drunkard is formed by 
the custom of drinking intemperately, until ho 
becomes habituated to the use of spirituous 
liquors: the profane swearer who accustoms 
himself in early life to utter the oaths which 
ho hears, will find it difficult in advanced years 
to break himself of the habit of swearing : the 
love of Imitation is so p«»wer/ul in the human 
breast, that it leads the major part of mankind 
to follow custom oven in ridiculous things; 
Rolomon refers to the power of habit when he 
says “train up a child in the way in which he 
should go ; and when he is old ho will not de¬ 
part from it; ” a power which cannot be em¬ 
ployed too early in the aid of virtue and religion. 

Custom is applicable to many ; habit is con¬ 
fined to the individu.al; every nation has cus- 
toms peculiar to itself : and every individual 
has habits peculiar to his age, station, and cir¬ 
cumstance. 

It 18 the custom of the Mahometans, if they see any 
printed nr writlen (laper upon tlie ground, to take It up 
and lay it asuiu carefully, ns not knowing but It may 
contain some ]>lece of the Alcoiau.—ADDISON. 

If a loose and careless life has brought a man into habits 
of disHimtion, and led him to neglect ihosereligious duties 
which he owed to his Maker, let lum returu to the regular 
wursliipof God.—BLAllt. 

I dare not shock my reader with the description of the 
customs and miumers of these barbarians (the Hottentots). 
—Huohes, 

Customary and habitual, the epithets derived 
from those words, admit of a similar distinc¬ 
tion ; the customary action is that which is 
repeated after the manner of a custom; the 
habitual action is that which is done by the 
force of habit. 

This customary superiority grew too delicate for truth, 
and Swift, with all his penetration, allowed himself to be 
delighted with low flattery_J OUNSON. 

We have all reason to believe that, amidst numberleei 
infirmities which attend humanity, what the great Judge 
will chiefly regard Is the hubltuat prevailing turn of our 
heart and life.— BLAIR. 
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Custom, Fashion, Manner, Practice. 
Customs, Fashions, and Manners, 

are all employed for communities of men: 
matom (v. Cfmtom, habit) respects established 
and general modes of action: fashion, in 
French facon, from facio to do or make, re¬ 
gards partial and transitory modes of making 
or doing things : manner, in the limited sense 
in which it is here taken, signifies the manner 
or mode of men's living or behaving in their 
social intercourse. 

Custom is authoritative ; it stands in the 
place of law, and regulates the cond\xct of men 
in the most important concerns of life : fashion 
is arbitrary and capneioua, it decides in 
matters of trifling import: manntrs are 
rational; they are the expressions of moral 
feelings. Customs are most prevalent in a 
barbarous state of society; fashions rule most 
where luxury has made the greatest progress; 
manners are most distinguishable in a civilized 
state of society. 

Customs are in their nature as unchangeable 
as fiishions are variable; manners depend on 
cultivation and collateral cheumstances : <‘m«- 
toms die away or are abolished ; fashions pass 
away, and new ones take their place ; manners 
arc altered either for the bettor or the worse : 
endeavours have been sueccs.sfully employed 
in several parts of India to abolish the custom 
of infanticide, and that of women sicnficing 
themselves on the funeral piles of their 
husbands; the vottirie.s of fashion are not 
contented with giving the law for tho cut 
of the coat or the shape of tho bonnet, but 
they wish to intrude upon the sphere of 
the scholar or the arcist, by prescribing in 
matters of literature and taste; the influence 
x>f public oi>inion on the manners of a people 
li!Ls never been so strikingly illustr.ited as in 
tiiie instance cf the French nation during and 
since the Kcvolution. 


Practice, in Latin jnactica, Greek irpajcrun}, 
from irpoo-aw to do, signifies actual doing or 
the thing done, that is by distinction the re¬ 
gularly doing, or the thing regularly done, la 
which sense it is most analogous to custom: 
but the former simply conveys the Idea of 
actual performance ; the latter includes also 
the accessory idea of repetition at stated 
periods: a practice must bo defined as fre¬ 
quent or unfrequent, regular or irregular* 
but a custom does not require to be qualified 
by any such epithets : it may bo the practice 
of a person to do acts of charity, as the occa- 
sion requiios ; but when ho uniformly does a 
particular act of charity at any given period 
of the y.ar, it is properly denominated his 
custom. 

Both practice and custom are general or 
particular, but tlie fuimer is absolute, tho 
latter relative : a practice may be adopted by 
a number of iiersous without reference to each 
other : but a custom is always followed cither 
by imitation or proscriptiou : the practice of 
gaming has always been followed by the 
vicious part of society; but It is to bo hoped 
for tho honour of man that it will never 
become a custom. 


The mstom of reprcRmtinff the «lef wo hsve for the loss 
of tho (lo.ul hy our hiihitt, (.ert.nuly hftd it>i rise from the 
re.U sorrow of Huch aawfro too loucli disIrcBSCd to take 
tlie care they ouzht of their dreitB —STva’.I.E. 


Of beasts, it is eoiifesH’d, the 
Coiucs iicaroHt ub in human slinixi; 

I.ike la.iii, lie iiuitatus eaeb/oi/no,?. 

And luiUice is hw ruling i>asbion —HWiFT. 
Their aruis, their ,\rts, Iheir tminncrt, I dibcloie, 
And how they war, and whence tho people rose. 

PRyDBW. 


flarage wits so touched with the discovery of his real 
niother. that it was his frequent practice to walk in the 
dark evenings for several hours before her door, with hopes 
of seeing her as she might cross her aiiartmeuts witfii a 

candle m her hand.—J ohnson. 


Custom, V. Usage. 
Custom, V. Tax. 


D 

Daily, Diurnal. 

Daily, from day and like, signifies after 
tho manner or in the time of tho day. 

Diurnal, from dies day, signifies belonginir 
to the day. ® ® 

Daily is the colloquial term which Is appli¬ 
cable to whatever passes in tho day time; 
diurnal is the scientific term, which applies 
to what passes within or belongs to tho astro¬ 
nomical day : the physician makes daily visits 
to MS patients ; the earth has a diurnal motion 
on its own axis. 


All ertoturw elM forget their datty care. 

And Bleep, the cunnuou gift of nature, aliare. 

OltVnEN. 


Half wt 
Wlthhi tl 


ib ^alne unsung, but narrow bound 
the visible diurnal sj^ere.—MILTON 


Dainty, Delicacy. 

These terms, which are In vogue amona 
OTlcuTM, have some shades of dfeerence In 
their ggniflcatlon not altogether undeserving 


Dainty from dain, deign, and the Latin 
worthy, is applied to that which is of 
worth or value,—of course only to such things 
as have a superior value in the estimation of 
epicures ; and consequently conveys a more 
positive moaning thin Delicacy : in as much 
as a dainty may be that which Is extremely 
delicate, a delicacy is sometimes a specits of 
dainty : but there are many delicacies whicii 
are altogether suited to tho most delicate 
appetite, that are neither costly nor rare, two 
qualities which are almost Insep-arable from a 
dainty / those who indulge themselves freely 
lu dainties and delicacies scarcely know what 
it is to eat with an appetite ; but those who 
are temi^rate in their use of the enjojunents 
of life will be enabled to derive pleasure frem 
ordinary objects. ^ ™ 

My landlord's cellar stock'd with beer and ale. 
Iu«^tly brings the choicest liquors out, 

^ home brew’d or for stout 
For mead or cider ; or with daintie* fed, ’ 

Bing for a flask or two of white or red.-lswitr. 

B^turos. on hospitable thought* intent. 

What choice to chiisa for delicucji b-.-st.-MiLTOK. 
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DANGER. 

Daxnagre, v. Injury, 

DaxxLBgre, v. Loss. 

Damp, V* Moisture. 

Danger, Peril, Hazard, 

Dang’er, in French danger, comes from the 
Ijiitin daiiDium a loss or damage, signifying the 
clidii ce of a loss. 

Peril, in French pei'H, comes from pereo, 
which signifies either to go over, or to peiish : 
and periculum, which signifies literally that 
which is undergone ; designating a critical 
situation, a rude trial, which may termlnato 
in one’s ruin. 

Hazard, v. Chance, hazard. 

The idea of chance or uncertainty is common 
to all these terms ; but the two former may 
sometimes be foreseen and calculated upon; 
the latter is purely contingent. 

Danger and peril are applied to a positive 
evil ; hazard may simply respect the li>»s of a 
good ; risks are volniihirily run from the bopo 
of good : there may be many dangers included 
in a hazard; and there cannot bo a hazard 
without some danger. 

A general hazards a battle, in order to dis¬ 
engage himself from a diihcnlty ; he may by 
this step involve himself in imminent danger 
of losing his honour or his life . but it is like¬ 
wise possible that by his superior skill be may 
set both out of tiXl danger: we are hourly ex¬ 
posed to dangers which no human toresigbt 
can guard against, and arc freciuentlv induced 
to engage in enterprises at tlie/mzo/d of our 
Uvefl, and of all that wo hold dc ir. 

Danger's are far and near, ordinary ar-d c.x- 
traordiUMry; they meet us if wo do m t go in 
search of them : perils arc always distant and 
extraordinary; wo must go out of onr course 
to expose ourselves to thorn : in the qmet 
walk of life, as in the most busy and tumul¬ 
tuous, it is the lot of man t<t Tie sinrouuilcd by 
danger; he has nothing which ho is not m 
dangta' of losing; Kud knows of nothing 
which ho is not in danger of suffering: the 
mariner and the traveller who go in search of 
unknown countries put themselves in tho way 
of undergoing pa'ils both by soa and land. 

Proud of the favors njighty Jove hae sliowii, 

On certain dangers we too rashly run —Foi’E, 

From that dire dehiKethrough the w'atcry waste, 
Buoh length of years, such various perils pa^t 
A.t last escap’d, to Latinm we repair —PRY DKN. 

One was their care, and their delight was one : 

One common hazard in the war they shared. 

DbVDEN. 

The same distinction exists between the 
epithets that are derived fn m these terms. 

It is dangei'ous for a youth to act without 
fh^ advice of his friends ; it is perilous for a 
traveller to explore the wilds of Africa ; it is 
hazardous for a merchant to speculate in time 
of war: experiments in matters of policy or 
government are always dangerous ; a journey 
through dc-erts that are infested wifh beasts 
of prey is perdous ; a miliiarv expedition con¬ 
ducted with inadequate means is hazardous. 
Hesir tliis. and tremble! all who would be great. 

Yet know not what attends that dang'rov* wretched state. 

JKNYIfS. 

The grisly boar is singled from hie herd, 

A match for Ueroules ; round him they iy 


In circles wide, and each in passing sends 
Hit feather’d deiith Into his orawny sides; 

But perilovis th' attempt.—SOMERVILLE. 

The previous steps being token, and the time fixed for 
this hazardous attempt, Admiral Holmes moved with his 
sqnadion farther up the river about three le.agues above 
the place Rp])oiuted for the disembarkation, that be might 
deceive the enemy.—SMOLLET. 

To Dare, v. To brave. 

Daring, Bold. 

Daring signifies having the spirit to dare. 

Bold, V. Audacity. 

These terms may he both taken In a bad 
sense ; but daring much oftener than bold; in 
either case daring expresses much more than 
hold: he wlio is danng provokes resistance, 
and courts danger; but the hold man is eon- 
touted to overcome the rehistance that is 
offered to him : a man may bo hold in the u«o 
of words only ; he must be dnHng in actions ; 
ho is hold in the defence of truth ; he is daring 
m military enterprise. 

Too daring prince ' ah I whither dost thou run ? 

Ah 1 too forgetful of thy wife and sou.—Poi’E. 

Thirty-six bariels af gunpowder were lodged in the 
(’(•liar, tlie whole covered up with f-iggots and billets; the 
doors boldly flung open, and everyitody admitted as if tt 
contained notluug dangerous.—HUME, 

Dark, Obscure, Dim, Mysterious. 

Dark, in Saxon deorc, is doubtless connec¬ 
ted with the German dunkcl dark and dunst a 
vapour, which is a cause of darkness. 

Obscure, in Latin obscurus, compounded 
of oh and sennit, Oret*k o’Kiepoi and <rKia a 
sli.-ulow, signifies literally interrupted by a 
shadow. 

Dim iH hut a variation of dark, dunkel, Stc, 

Parknrss expresses more than obscurity: the 
foriiur dtnotes tho total pfwatum of light; 
tno latter only tho diminution of light, 

Jhnk is oppos* d to light; obscure to bright: 
what is dark is altogether hiriden ; what ia 
obscure 18 not to be seen distinctly, or without 
an effort. 

Dork ness may be used either in a natural or 
moral sense ; obscurity only in the latter; in 
which case the former c^mvoys a more unfavour¬ 
able idea : darkness serves t*> cover that which 
ought not to bo hidden ; ob.tcurity intercepts 
our view of that which we would wish to see • 
the former is the consequence of design ; the 
latter of neglect or accident: the letter sent 
by the conspirator In the gunpowder plot ti 
his friend was dark ; all passages in ancient 
writers which allude to circumstances no 
longer known, must necessarily be obscure: a 
corner may be said to be dark or obscure, but 
the former is used literally and the latter 
figuratively; the owl Is obliged, from the 
weakness of its visual organs, to seek the 
darkest corners in tho daytirn* ; m^n of dis¬ 
torted minds often seek obscure t o ners, only 
from disappointed ambition. 

Dim expresses a doeree of darkness, but It is 
employed more i • relation to the person see¬ 
ing than to the object seen. The ^es are said 
to grow dim, or the sight dim. The li«ht is 
taid to be dim, by whi^ things are but dimly 
seen. 
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Why are thy speecho* dark and troubled 
As Cretan seas, when vex’d by warring winds? 

SMITH. 


He that reads and grows no wiser seldom snaracts his 
own deflideiicy, but coiuplams of hard words and obscure 
sentences —JoHNSdN 

The Stars bliall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow Jim with a)?o, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in iinuiortHl youth. 

ADDISON. 

Mysterious denotes a species of the dark, 
in relation to the actions of men ; where a veil 
is intern ionally thrown over any object so as 
to render it as incomprehensible as that which 
is sacred. Bark is an epithet taken always in 
the bad sense, but mysterious is always in an 
indifferent sense. We are told in the Sacred 
Writings, tiiat men love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil. Whatever, 
therefore, is dark in the ways of men is natur¬ 
ally presumed to be evil; but things may be 
mysterious in the events of human life, with¬ 
out the express intention of an Individual to 
render them so. The speeches of an assassin 
and conspirator will be dark any Intricate 
affair which involves the characters and con¬ 
duct of men may bo mysterious. 

The Slime dis'lnction exhts between these 
terms when applied to the ways of Providence, 
which are said to be sometimes dark, in as 
much as they present a cloudy aspect; and 
mostly mysterious, in as much as they are past 
finding out. 


Riiiidolph, an ngont extremely proper for cnnductliiK 
any dark intrigue, was dispatched into Scotl.iinl, and, 
residing seiTotly among the lords of the congregation, 
ohburved and quickened their motions,— RoBEUrsoN. 

The afteollon which Mary m her letter expresses for 
llothwell, fully acoounts for every suhsequont part of hei 
conduct, which, without admitcing this circumstance, 
•apiiears altogether mysterious and lucousisteui —KuBEKT- 
8 OX. 

To Dart, v. To shoot. 

Date, r. Time. 

To Daub, V. To smear. 

To Daunt, v. To dismay. 

Days of Yore, v. Formerly. 

Dead, v. Lifeless, 


Deadly, Mortal, Fatal. 

Deadly or Deadlike signifies like death 
Itself m its clTccts. 

Mortal, in Latin -mortalis, signifies belong¬ 
ing to death. 

Fatal, in Latin fatalis, signifies according 
to fats. 

Deadly is applied to what Is productive of 
death; mortal to what terminates in or is 
liable to death \ fatal applies not only to death, 
but every thing which may be of great mis¬ 
chief. A poison is deadly; a wound or a 
wounded part la mortal; a step in walking, or 
a step in one's conduct, may hQ fatal. Things 
only are deadly ; c oatures are mortal. Hatred 
is deadly; whatever has life is mortal. There 
may be remedies somerimes tocouuteraetthat 
which is deadly: but that v> hich is mortal is 
past ail cure ; and that which is fatal cannot 
be retrieved. 

On him amidst th« flyinff numbers found, 
JIurypilus inflicts a tuaJty wound,—Pen, 


For my own part, I never couW think that the soul* 
while in a mortal body, lives.—HUGHES after XENO* 
PHOX. 

O fatal change! become in one aiul day 

A neneeless aitse I inaniuiatod clay.—POPB, 

Deal, Quantity, Portion. 

Deal, in Saxon dcel, Dutch deel, and Ger¬ 
man theil, from dcelen, theilen, &c., to divide, 
signifies literally the thing divided or taken 
off. 

(Quantity, in Latin quantitas, comes from 
quantus, signifying how much. 

Portion, through the Latin pars and portio, 
comes from the Hebrew parish to divide, sig¬ 
nifying, like the word deal, the thing taken 
off. 

Deal always denotes something great, and 
cannot be coupled with any epithet that does 
not express much : quantity is a term of rc!a- 
tivo import; it either marks indefinitely the 
how, or ho muoh of a thing, or may bo defined 
by some epithet to express much or little ; 
portion is of Itself alto^/ethcr indefinite, aud 
admits of being qualified by any epithet to 
express much or little : deal is a term confined 
to familiar use, and sometimes substituted for 
quantity, and sometimes for portion It is 
I common to speak of a deo.l or a quantity of 
j piper, a great deal or a gre^it quantity of 
I money : likewise of a great deal or a great por- 
I lion ot pleasure, a grout deal or a great portion 
of wealth : and in some eases deal is more 
I usual than either quantity ot portion, as a eleal 
\ of ho.it, a deal of rain, a deal of frost, a deal of 
noise, and the like ; but it is altogether inad¬ 
missible in the higher style of writing. 

Portion IS employed only for that which is 
detached from the whole ; jwcnfiiy may some¬ 
times be employed for a number of wholes. 
We may speak of a large or a small quantity of 
books ; a Urge or a small quantity of plants or 
herbs ; but a large or small portion of food, a 
large or small portion of colour. Quantity is 
used only in the natural sense : portion also 
in the moral application. Material substances, 
as wood, stone, metals, and liquids, a»o 
necessarily considered with regard to quantity,: 
the qualities of the mind and the circum¬ 
stances of human life are divided into por¬ 
tions. A builder estimates the quantity of 
materials which he will want for the comtile- 
tion of a house; the workman esiimates the 
ptorlion of labour which the work will require. 

Thill, my inqmaltivo temper, or rather impertinent 
humour, of prying into all eorts of writing, with my 
n.'iturai aversion to loquacity, gives me a good deal ot 

eiiiploymeut when I enter any house in the oouatry._ 

ADDISOX. 

There is never room in the world for more than a co - 
tain quantity or measure of reuowu,—JOHXSON. 

The Jars of geu’rons wine. Acestes’ gift. 

He set aiiroacb, and for the feast prepar'd. 

In equal portion with the ven’son shar'd. 

SClYDENr. 

To Deal, v. To part. 

Dealing*, V. Trade. 

Dearth, V. Scarcity. 

Death, Departure, Decease, Demise. 
Death signifies the act of dying, 
Departtird« signifies the act of departing. 
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Decease, from the Latin decedo to fall off, 
signifies the act of falling away. 

Demise, from deinitto to lay down, signifies 
literally resigning possession. 

Death is a general or a particular term ; it 
marks in the abstract sense the extiuction of 
life, and is applicable to men or animals ; to 
one or many. Departure, decease, and demise, 
are particular expressions suited only to the 
condition of humnn boingR. * Departure i« a 
Christian term, which carries with it an idea 
of a passage from one life to another ; decease 
is a t^hnical term in law, which is introduced 
into common life to designate one’s falling off 
from the number of the living ; demise is sub¬ 
stituted for decease sometimes in speaking of 
princes. 

Death of itself has always something terrific 
in it; but tlie Gospel has divested it of its 
terre^rs ; the hour of dcpai ture, therefore, for 
a Christian, is often the happiest period of his 
mortal existence. Decease presents only the 
idea of leaving life to tlie survivors. Of death 
it has been said, that nothing is more certain 
than that it will come, and nothing more un¬ 
certain than when it will come. Knowing that 
wo have here no resting place of abode, it is 
the part of wisdom to look forward to our 
departure. Property is in perpietual occupancy; 
at the decease of one possessor, it passes into 
the hands of another. 

The death of an individual is sometimes 
attended with circumstances peculiarly dis¬ 
tressing to those who arc nearly related. The 
tears which are shed at the departure of those 
we love are not always indications of our weak 
ness, but rather testimonies of their worth. 

How quickly would the liouours of illustrious men 
perish lifter death. If their souls performed nothing lu 
preserve Ibeir fame —HUGHFS after XENOPHON. 

The loss of our friends impresses upon us hourly the 
necessity of our own departure —JOHNSON. 

Though men see everj* day people go to their long home, 
they are not so apt to bo alaimed at ttiat, as at the 
deceaee of those who have liied longer in their sight.— 
bTEELK. 

So tender is the law of supposing even a possibility of 
the King's death, that his natural dissolmtion is generally 
called hts demwe.—llLAt’K.STONE. 

As an epithet, dead is used collectively 
departed is used with a noun only ; deceased 
gener^ly without a noun, to denote one or 
more according to the connection. 

There is a respect due to the dead, which 
cannot be violated without offence to the 
living. It is a pleasant joflection to conceive 
of departed spirits, as taking an interest mthc 
concerns of those whom they have left All 
the marks on the body of the deceased indicated 
that he had met with his death by some vio¬ 
lence. 

The living and the dead, at his command. 

Were coupled face to lace, and baud to hand. 

DllVDKN. 

The sophistic tyrants of Paris are loud in their declama¬ 
tions against the departed regal tyrants, who lu former 
ages have vexed the world.—BURKE 
It was enacted in the reigp of Edward T. tliat the ordi¬ 
nary shall be bound to })ay the debts of the inteetate, in 
the same manner that executors were boimd in case the 
deceated left a will.—BLACKSTONE. 

To Debar, v. To deprive. 

To Debase, v. To abase. 

• Vide Dr Trnsler: “ Departure, death, decease " 


DEBILITY. 
To Debate, V. To argue. 
To Debate, v. To consult 


To Debate, Deliberate. 

Debate, v. To argue, dispute. 

Deliberate, V. To consult, deliberate. 

These terms equally mark tho acts of paus¬ 
ing or withholding the decision, whether ap¬ 
plicable to one or many. To debate supposes 
always a contrariety of opinion ; to deliberate 
supposes simply the weighing or estimating 
the value of the opinion that is offered. Where 
many persons have the liberty of offering their 
opinions, it is natural to expect that there will 
bo debating, wlien any subject offers that is 
complicated and questionable, it calls for 
mature deliberation. It is lamentable when 
passion gets such an aeceudancy in tho mind 
of any one, as to make him debate wh’*' 
course of conduct ho shall pursue betwi 
virtue and vice ; the want of deliberate 
whether in private or public transactions, 
more fruitful source of mischief than almost 
any other. 

To wok RfVgH Neitor now tho chief resolves : 

Willi him in wholosome coiiUHels U) debate 
What yoL reuiaiiiB to save tho sinking stale—POPE. 

—When man’s life is In debate, 

The Judge can ne’er too long deh 6 crafc.—DUVDEN. 

To Debilitate, v. To weaken. 


Debility, Infirmity, Imbecility. 

Debility, in I.atm debUitas, from debilio, 
or de pnv.itive and /ta 6 i/io, signifies a defici¬ 
ency. or not having. 

Infirmity, in Latin infmmtas from infir- 
inus, or in privative amlyirmwa strong, signifies 
the absence of strength. 

Imbecility, in Latin imhcciUitas from 
i)nb€cilli.<:, 01 i/i privative, and becillis, bacilLum 
or baculus a staff, signifies not having a staff : 
all these terms denote a species of weakness, 
but tho two foimer. jiarticularly the first, res¬ 
pects th.it winch 18 physical, and the latter 
that which i.s either physical or mental. Delnl- 
iti/ is constitutional, or othi-rwise ; imbecility is 
always constitutional; infirmity is accidental, 
and results fiom sickness, ora decay of the 
frame. Debility may be either general or 
local; infirmity is always local; imbecility 
always general. Debility prevents the active 
performance of tho ordinary functions o. 
nature; it is a deficiency in tho muscular 
power of tho body: infiinnity is a partial 
want of power, which interferes with, but 
does not necessarily destroy the activity: 
iniberi/dy lies In the whole frame, and renders 
it almost entirely powerless. 

Young people are frequently troubled with 
debilities in their ancles or legs, of which they 
are never cured. Old age is most exposed to 
infirmities: but there is no age at which 
human beings are exempt from infirmity oi 
some kind or another, llie imbecility natural 
to youth, both in body and mind, would make 
them willing to rest on the strength of their 
elders, if they were not too often misled by s 
I mu liicvous tonfidence in tlioir own stiength. 
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Ab increiwinK years (UbUUnce the Ijody, bo they weaken 
the force and diuuuiah the warmth of the atfewtionH.— 
BLAIR. 

This Is weaknepa, not wiadora I own. and on that account 
fitter to be trusted to the boaom of a friend, where 1 may 
safely lodRe all my infirmitw.—ATT ehbuky. 

It Is aeldoui that we are olherwise than by affliction 
awakened to a sense of our fmdectftfy,—JOilKSOK. 

Debt, Due. 

Debt and Due are both derived from tho 
same verb. Debt comes from debitus participle 
of tho Latin verb debeo: and due, in French 
du participle of devoir, comes likewise from 
debeo to owe. 

Debt is used always as a substantive; due 
either as a substantive or an adjective. A per¬ 
son contracts debts and receives his due. The 
debt is both ob'igatory and compulsory ; it is a 
I'eturn for something equivalent in value, and 
cannot be dispensed with ; what is due is 
obligatory, but not always compulsory. A 
debtor may be compelled to discharge his debts; 
but it IS not always in the power of a man 
even to claim that which Is his due. Debt is 
generally used in a mercantile sense ; due 
either in a mercantile or moral sense. A debt 
is determined by law; what Is due is ixed 
often by principles of equity .and honour. He 
who receives the stipul.itod price of liis goods 
receives hisd«6<; he who receives pr.aiso and 
honour, as a reward of good actions, receives 
his due. 

Debt may sometimes be used figur.atively, as 
to pay the debt of nature. 

Though Christ was as pure and uiidcflied, without the 
JcHSt spot of siu, as purity and itiiiuceiice itself, y^t he 
WHS pieiised to luaku hiiuH’lf the Kreatest sinner in the 
world by uuputation. and render himself a surety lesuou- 
Bible for our debts —.SOUTH 

The ghosts rejected are th’ uiihapiiy crew, 

Lepiiv’d of sepulohies and fuu’ral due —PRYDEN. 

Decay, Decline, Consumption. 

Decay, Fiench dechoir, from tho Latin 
decado, signiflos literally to fall off or away. 

Decline, from the Luimdecltno, or dr and 
cUno, Signifies to turn away or lean aside. 

The direction expressed by both these actions 
is very similar ; it is a .sidewaid movement, 
but decni/ expresses more than dtchne. What 
is decayed is fallen or gone ; what declines leans 
towards a fall, or is going ; when applied, 
therefore, to the same objoct.s, a decline is 
properly the commencement of a decay. The 
health may experience a decline at any period 
of life from variety of cau.ses, but it naturally 
experiences a decay in old age. 

Consumption (v. To consume) implies a 
rapid decay. 

* by decay things lose their perfection, their 
greatness, and their consistency; by decline 
they lose i heir strength, their vigor, and their 
lustre ; by consumption tliey lose ibeir exis¬ 
tence. Decay brings to rum ; decline leads to 
an end or expir.itiou. There are some things 
to which decay is peculiar, and some things 
to which decline is peculiar, and other things to 
wl.ich both decay yud decline belong. The cor- 
riiption t'l which material substances are par- 
ticularly exposed is termed decay: the close 
•^lie, when he.alth and strength begin to fall 

♦ ViUtf Truslcr: •'Ltcay, Ucduiti, deewuja." 


away, is termed the decline; the decay of 
states in the moral world takes place by the 
same process as the decay of fabrics in tho 
natural world ; the decline of empires, from 
their state of elevation and splendour^ is a 
natural figure drawn from the decline of thf 
setting sun. Consumption is seldom applied 
to any thing but anlroal liodiea. 

The seas shall waste, the skies iu smoke decay, 

Aocks fall to dust, and uiouiitAins molt away , 

But fix’d his word, his saving power reniAins, 

Thy reidm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah re''gn8. 

PoPK. 

After the death of Julius and Augustus Clssar tbt 
Roman empire declined every day —SOUTH. 

By degrees the empire shrivelled and pined a ray; and 
from such a surfeit of immoderate prosperity pa ssed 
length into a final consumption.—SOUTH. 

To decay, v. To perish. 

Decease, v. Death. 

Deceit, V. Art. 

Deceit, Deception. 

Deceit (t. To deceive) nnirks the propensity 
to deceive, or the piactice of deceiving ; Decep¬ 
tion the art uf deceiving (v. To utceive). 

A deceiver is full of deceit: but a deception 
may be occasionally practised by one who has 
not this habit of deceiving. Deceit is a cha¬ 
racteristic of so base a iiatur®, that those who 
have it practise every species of decejjtion in 
order to bide their cliaractcrs fiom the obser¬ 
vation of the woild. 

'I'he practice of deceit springs altogciher from 
a design, and that of the worst kind ; but a 
deception may be practiseii from indifferent, if 
not innocent moiivos, or may be occasioned 
even by inanimate objects. 

A person or a conduct is dcceit/ul; an ap¬ 
pearance 18 deceptive. A deceitful person has 
always guile in his heart and on his tongue: 
jugglers jimctise various deceptions in the per- 
turmance of their tricks for the outerlainmeut 
of the populace. Farasitos and sycophants 
are obliged to have recourse to deceit, in order 
to inveigle thomsclvea into the favour of their 
patrons: there is no sense on which a decep¬ 
tion can be practised with greater facility than 
on that of sight; sometimes it i.s an agieeable 
deception, as in the case of a panoramic exhibi¬ 
tion, 

I mean to plunge the boy m pleasing sleep. 

Ami lavish'd la lilaliau howTs to keep, 

Or high Cyihftrt, that the swreL deceit 
May pass unseen. amJ none pievcnt the cheat. 

LiRVDEK. 

All the joy or sorrow for the happiness or calamitiss of 
othei-8 18 pioducwl by au act of the iinaKaistion that 
it-.ilizen the event buwevei fiotitious, so that we feel. whil« 
iJjo deception lasts, wJiale\er emotions wouM be excited 
bv the same good er evil happening to ouiselves.—J ohn¬ 
son. 

Deceit, Duplicity, Double-Dealing, 

Deceit (v. Deceit, deception). 

Duplicity signifies doubleness iu dealing, 
tho same as Double-dealing* 

The former two may be applied either to 
habitual or particular actn ns, the latter only 
to particular actions. There may be much 
deceit or duplicity in a person’s character or 
in his proceedings; there is double-dealing 
only whtro dealing goes forward. The t/wn't 
jn'iy be luorc > r icta veiled J ^ U ■ duplicity lie^ 
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very deep, and is always studied whenever it 
Is put Into practice Duplicity in reference to 
actions la mostly employed for a course of con¬ 
duct : double-dealing is but another term for 
duplicity on particular occasions. Children of 
reserved characters are frequently prone to 
decei t, which grows into consummate duplicity 
In riper years : the wealthy- are often exposed 
to much duplicity when they choose their 
favourities among the low and ijporant: 
nothing gives rise to more double-dealing than 
the fabrication of wills. 

The arts of deceit do coutinually rtow weaker and less 
serviceable to them that use them.—TILLOTSON. 

Necessity drove Drydm into a duplictty of character 
that is painful to reflect upon.—CU .mbekland 
HM skvrell (In the Double-Dealer) discloses by sollluniiy 
that his motive for double-deallnj was founded m his iia-- 
slon fur Cynthia —CUMUEKl.ANO. 

Deceitful, V. Fallacious. 

Deceit, Fraud, Guile. 

Deceit (v. Deceit, deception) is allied to 
Fraud in reference to actions ; to Guile in 
reference to the ch.tracter. 

Deceit is here, as in the preceding article, 
indeterminate when compared with fraud, 
which is a specific mode of deceiving: deent 
is practised only in private transactions* 
^raud la practised towards bodies as well as 
Individuals in j>nblic us well as private: a 
child practises deceit towards its xiircnts; 
frauds are practised upon government, on 
the public at large, or on tradesmen: decat 
involves the violation of moral law,/mud that 
of the civil law. A servant may deceive his 
master as to the time of his coming or going, 
but he defrauds him of his propi^rty if he oo- 
tams it by any false means. Deceit as a clia- 
raf’tcrtstic is indefinite in magnitude ; guile 
marks a strong degree of moral tni*pitude in 
the individual. The former is displayed in 
pdty concerns : the latter, which contand- 
iiates the whole character, displays itself in 
inextricable windings and turnings that are 
suggested in a peculiar manner by the author 
of all evil. Deceitful is an epithet commonly 
and lightly applied to persons in general; but 
guileless is applied to characters which are the 
most diametrically oppo-ied to, and at the 
i/re itest x)^<B8ible distance from, that which 
is false. 

With ‘.uch dceeitt he gain’d Ibeir easy hearts. 

Too prune to credit his i>erfldious arts.—DUYDKN. 

The story of the three books of the Sibyls sold to Tar 
quin W!i» all a fraud devised for the cuuvealence of 
state.—FRIDEAUX. 

Wiis it for force or strife 

Or some religious eud, you rais’d this plleT—DRYDXli. 

To Deceive, Delude, Impose upon. 

Deceive, in French decevoir, lAvtin decipio, 
compounded of de privative, and capu) to take, 
signifies to take wrong. 

Delude, in Latin deludo, compounded of 
de and ludo, signifies to play upon or to mis¬ 
lead by a trick. 

Impose, in Latin imposui, perfect of im- 
pono, signifies literally to lay or put upon. 

Falsehood is the leading feature in all these 
terms; they vary however in the circum- 
stanoea of Uxe action. To deceive is the most 


general of the three; it signifies simply to 
produce a fal^e conviction: the other term* 
are properlv species of deceiving, including 
accessory ideas. Deception may be practised 
in various degrees ; deludi-^ is always some¬ 
thing positive, and considerable in degree. 
Kvery false impression produced by external 
objects, whether in trifles or important 
matters, is a deception; but delusion is coiv- 
fined to errors in matters of opinion. We 
may be deceived in the colour or the distance 
of an object; wc are deluded in what regards 
our princlplon or moral conduct. 

A deception does not always suppose a fault 
on the part of the person deceived, but a delu¬ 
sion docs. A person is someiimes deceived in 
cases where deception is unavoidable : he is 
deluded through a voluntary blindness of the 
undcr-standing: artful people aie sometimes 
capable of deceiving so as not even to excite 
RiHpicion ; their pl.msiVile talos justify the 
Cl edit that is given to them : when the 
ignorant enter into nice questions of politics 
or religion, it is their ordinary fate to bo 
deluded. 

Deception is practised by an individual on 
himself or others ; a de/iaiou is commonly prac¬ 
tised on one’s self ; an imposition is always 
practised dn another. Men deceive others from 
a variety of motives; they always impose upon 
them or purposes of gain, or the gratification 
of ambition. Men deceive themselves with false 
pretexts and false confidence ; they delude 
themselves with vain liopes and wishes. 

Fi'ofessors in religion often deceive them¬ 
selves as much as they do others : the grossest 
-nd most dangerous delusion into which they 
are liable to fail is that of substituting faith 
for practice, and an •xtravagant regard to the 
outward observances of reli^^iou for the mild 
and humble temper of Jesus : no imposition 
w.i* ever HO 8uccc».sfally jiractised upon man¬ 
kind as that of Mihomot 

l wuuld have all my le.ailers take care how they mietake 
thoiiiHelvee fur iincoiniiion geniiiees and men above rule, 
Miue It is >ery easy fur them to be deceived lu this par¬ 
ticular —BUDGEl.b. 

Deluded by a seeming excellence —IlOSCOMMON. 

As there seem to be in this manuscript some aiiachron- 
Ih ms and deviations from the ancient orth'graphy, I am 
Hut satisfled myself that it is authentic, and not rather 
the production of one of those Ureciau oophisten who 
have tmpoeed upon the world several spurious works of 
Uiw nature —ADDISON. 

Deceiver, Impostor. 

Deceiver and impostor, the derivatives 
from deceive and int2iose, have a faithcr dis¬ 
tinction worthy of noricc. 

Deceiver i.s a generic term; impostor specific : 
every impostor is a siiccivs of deceiver; the 
words have however a distinct use. The 
deceiver pnaetises deception on individuals ; the 
impostor only on the public at l.vrge. The 
f.ilsc friend and the faithless lover are de¬ 
ceivers ; the aHsumed nobleman who practises 
frauds under his disguise, and the protended 
prince who lays claim to a crown to which he 
was never bom, are impostors. 

Deceivers are the most dangerous members of 
society ; they trifle with the best affections of 
our nature, and violate the most, sacroc. obliga¬ 
tions. Impostors are seldom so cu'p.ible afl 
tho^e who give them credit. It would requlrt 
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no small share of credulity to be deceived by 
any of the iinpositioas which have been 
hitherto practibod upon the inconsiderate part 
I f mankind. 

Thai tradition of the Jewi that Chriat was stolen out 
itf the giuve is ancient: it was the Invention of the 
Jews, ami denies the integrity of the witnesses of his 
lesurreitioii, making thorn deceivert.—TlLLOTHON. 

Our Bavioiir wrought hia miracles fiequontl}'. and for a 
long Uuic together; a time surticieut to have detected 
any impostor in.—Tll-LOTSON. 


Decency, Decorum. 

Though Decency and Decorum a’-e both 
derived from the same vi'ord(v. litconung), thoy 
have acquired a distinction in their sense and 
application. Dtcaicit renpi-ers a man's conduct; 
decorum his behaviour : a person conducts him¬ 
self with decenc}/; he behaves with decorum. 

Judeceucj/u vu;t) j it is the violation of public 
or private morals : indecorum is a fault: it 
oITcnds the feelings of those who witness it. 
Nothing but a dtqiraved mind can lead to in¬ 
decent practices ; indisojotion and ihou^htiess- 
ncss may sometimes give ri>*e to th.it which is 
indecorous. Dfcenry enjoins upon all relative.M, 
according to the i>ioximity of tlieir relation¬ 
ship, to show certain marks of ro'pect to the 
memory of the dead : regard for tbo feelings 
of others enjoins a certain ouiw.ird decorum 
upon every one who attends a funeral. 

KiPn religion it clf, unh's^ deervov b? Uit' hraKim.Ti<l 
whitli wait.*, upon tn i. maiit. to iii.iki' iv'i.pJe api'ear giuity 
of *onnie&8 .ami ill luunour--SITCIA fuR 

1 will admit ih.d .1 fine woman of atoiUiii i.ink raiim.i 
have too iimiiv real \ ices , Imt .it the same time I do insivt 
upon it that it is esMMitially lier intcrcHt not to Inive the 
appearaiiee of anv oiie Tins tlecoruin. J lontosH. will co.i 
ceal hei coiniucsts bet on the other h.uid if »hc will lie 
pli'ftsed to rertect lh.it those conctuests are known sooner or 
hner she will not ujiou au aveivigo find lierself a loaer — 
CIlLi-iLUFin,]). 

Decent, V. Becoming. 

Deception, v. Deceit. 


To Decide, Determine, Conclude 
Upon. 

Decide fiom the Latin chrtf/o. compounded 
of de .and ca lo, siguifiss to cut otf or cut short 
a huMim.s.s. 

Determine, from the Lain delernun'), 
coil.pounded of Ue .and terminus a ieim or 
boundary, signihes to fix the boundary. 

Conclude, V. To close, finish. 

The idea of bringing a thing to an on<l is 
coinrnou to the signification ol all tliese words ; 
but drerdc expresses more than determine, and 
dcitrmine more than conclude 

Decide and determine are both employed in 
matters rcl.ating to ourselves or others; con- 
is employed in matters th.it respect the 
p.aities only who conclude. As it respects 
of,hers, to decide is an act of greater authority 
tliau to determine: a pareiir, decides for his 
child; a sub Tdinato person may determine 
aomrtimes tor those who are under him io the 
absence of his supeii rs. In all cases, Ui decide 
is an act, of greater importance than to deter- 
jnhw. The nature and character of a thing is 
de^ed upon; its limits or extent are deter¬ 
mined on. A judge decides ou the Uw and 


equity of the case; the jury determine as to the 
guilt or innocence of the person. An indi¬ 
vidual decides in his own mind on any measure, 
and the propriety of adopting it; Ym determinee 
In bis own mind as to h iw, when, and where 
it shall be commenced. 

One decides in all matters of question or dis¬ 
pute ; one determines in all m.atters of fact. 
We decide in order to have an opinion ; we de¬ 
termine in order to act. In complicated cases, 
where arguments of apparently equal weight 
are offered by men of equal authontv, it is dif¬ 
ficult to decide ; when equally feasible plans 
are offered tor our choice, we are often led to 
detemmne upon one of them from trillingf 
motives. 

To determine and conclude are equally prac¬ 
tical: but determine hcems to be mure pecu¬ 
liarly the act of an individual; conclude may 
be the act of one or of many We determine 
by an immediate a< t of tho will; we conclude 
on a thing by inference and deduction. Caprice 
m.iy often influence in determining; but no* 
thing is concluded on without dolibi'ration and 
judgmc't. Many things may be deterrhinedol 
which are either never put into execution, 
or rcm.ain long unexecuted ; but that which I* 
concluded on is mostly followed by iinmediate 
action. To coiulude on is properly to come to 
a final determination. 

Wltli muf nal lilood th' Ausonlsn iotl 1* dyed, 

While ou iu borders each their chiim decide. 

DRYDEN. 

No mystic dream could make their fates appear; 

Though now determin'd by Tydides' siiear.—POPE. 

But no frail man. however great or high, 

Can be concluded blest before lie die.—ADDISON. 


Decided, Determined, Resolute. 

A man who is Decided (v. To decide) re¬ 
mains 111 no doubt: ho who is Determined 
is uninfluenced by the douhts or quobtiona of 
other .s: he who is Resolute (v. To determine, 
itsoloe) IS umnflueuccd liy the consequences v>f 
Ills actions. A decided cliaiacter is at all times 
eBsonti.il for a prince or a minister, r ut par¬ 
ticularly so in an unsettled period like the pre¬ 
sent ; a determined character is essential for a 
commander, or any one who has to exeicise 
.luthonty ; a reaoLifr character is es^ential for 
one who is engaged in dangerous entt-rprises. 
Pericles was a man of a decided temper which was 
well fitted to direct the aff.iiis of government 
in a season of turbulence and disquietude: 
Titus Manlius Torquatus displayed himself 
be a Ilian of ^determined character when he put 
to death his victorious son for a breach o* 
military discipline: Brutus, tho murderer of 
Caesar, was a man of a resolute temper. 

Almost all the high-bred Topnblloans of my time have, 
after h short sxmee. hcoome tlie most decided thorough- 
paced courtiers —BURKE 

A race determined, that to death contend ; 

So fierce thoM Greeks their lost retreats defend 

POPE. 

Most of the propositions we think, reason, discourse, nay 
»et upon, are such as we cannot have undoubted know¬ 
ledge of their truth: yet some of them border so near 
uiion certainly that we moke no doubt at alt about them; 
but assent to them as irmly, and act according to that 
assent as retotutely, as if they were iafailibly dexuefr 
stiated.—LuCJCC. 
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Decided, Decisive. 

Decided marks that which is actually ffe- 
cided; Decisive that which appertains to 
decision. 

redded is employed for persons or thlupfs; 
decisive only for things A person’s aversion 
or attachment is decided ; a seut-ence, a judge¬ 
ment, or a victory, is decisive. A man of a de¬ 
cided character always adrpts decisive measures. 

It is right to be decidedly averse to every thing 
which is immoral: we should be cautious not 
to pronounce decisively on any point where we 
are not perfectly clear and well grounded in 
our opinion. In every popular commotion it 
is the duty of a good subject to take a decided 
jtart in favour of law and order: mch is the 
nature of law, that if it were not decisive it 
would be of no value. 

A politic cftiitlon.AKunrdfld rirf’ani^iwction, among 
the ruling prlnciplea of our forofatliers iu their inoet 
dacided coiicluct.—BUKKK. 

The sentence of superior Judges is final, decisive, and 
lrre\ocable —BLACKSTONE 

It is nftorioua that the inea'urcx of the inti-inal 
ausombly are decided l^dote they aiu debated —hi UKK. 

Decision, Judgement, Sentence. 

Decision signifies literally the act of de¬ 
ciding, or the thing decided upon (r. To decide) 
Judg'ement signifies the act of judging or 
detenatning in general (r. To decide). 

Sentence, in i atin lenfentia, signifiop t* c 
opinion held or maintained. 

Those terms, though very difTercnt in their 
o^iitinal meaning, a»o now employtd so that 
ihe two latter are species of the former • a 
foal conclusion cf any business i.s cutiipre- 
hended in tht m all : but conveys none 

of the collateral ideas which is expressed by 
judgement and sentence . a decision has no respect 
to the agent; it may be said of on« or many ; 
it may be the decision of the court,of the nation, 
of the public, of a particular body of men or 
of a private individual; but a judgement is 
^ven in a public court, or among private In¬ 
dividuals : a sentence is passed iu a court of 
law, or at the bar of the public. 

A decision specifies none of the circumstances 
of the action : it may be a legal or anarbiirarv 
decision. it may Ih3 a decision according to one’s 
caprice, or after mature doliheratlon : a yudge- 
ment is always pa.s.'^ed either in a court of l.iw, 
and consequently by virtue of authority : or it 
i.s passed by an individual by the authority of 
his own judiyemrnt: a sintence is always passed 
by the authority of law, or the will of the 
public. 

A decision respects matters of di^-pute or liti¬ 
gation ; it puts an end to all question : njudge- 
ment respects the guilt or Innocence, the moral 
excellence or defects of a person : a sentence re¬ 
spects the punishment or consequent fate of 
the object; some questions are of so compli¬ 
cated a nature that it is not possible to bring 
them to a decision : men are forbidden by the 
Christian religion to be severe in their judge¬ 
ments on one another ; the works of an author 
must sometimes await the sentence of impartial 
poste^-ity before their value can be duly appre* 
dated. 

dretsism ol the Judget, In the eeveral eogrts nf 


Justice, are the principal and most authoritative evldencA 
that can be given of the existence of such a custom as 
shall form a part of the common law,—BLACKSTO.NE 
It Is the rreatest folly to seek the praise or approbation 
of any being besides tbe Supreme Being; bmause no 
ot^r being can make a right Judgemant of us.—ADDl- 

The guilty man has an honour for the Juilpe who with 
Justice pronounces against huu the sentence of deutli itself. 
— STEELE. 

Decisive, v. Conclusive. 

Decisive, v Decided. 

Declaim, Inveigh. 

Declaim, in Latin declamo, that is. de and 
clvmo, aignifies literally to cry aloud in a stt 
form of words 
Inveigh, V. Abuse, invective. 

The sense In which the>>e woi iI-n agree is that 
of using the language oi displeasure against 
any person or thing . declaim is used generally, 
inveigh particularly : public men and public 
measures are subjects for the declaimer : pri¬ 
vate individuals afford subjects for inveighing 
against. the former is under the influence of 
particular opinions or prejudices ; the latter 
is the fruit of personal resentment or displea¬ 
sure : I'latriots (as they are called) are always 
declaiming against the conduct of those in 
power or the state of the nation ; and not un- 
frequently they profit by the opportunity of 
indulging their private pique by inveighing 
against particular members of the government 
who have disapjxiinted their expectations of 
advancement. A declaimer is noisy: he is a 
man of words; he makes long and loud 
Mieeehes : an inveighei’ is virulent and per¬ 
sonal: he filters into privde details, and 
oftt'ii indulgcM bis malignant feelings under an 
affected regard for morality 

The grave and the merry have eoaaMy thought them- 
selvea at liberty to conclude either with dcrlamntory 
eoinpliiints, or satiritai cetieurea of female folly.—JOHN¬ 
SON. 

Scarce were the flocks refreeh d with morning dew, 

When Damon Riretch d beneath an olue aiiaUe, 

And wildly tUarllmi upward thui* tni'ei/zA'd 

Againet the cousuioue gode —OKVDKN. 

To Declare, Publish, Proclaim. 

Declare, in Latin dccloro, comnounded of 
de and claro to clear, aignifies literally to make 
ch ar or show plainly to a person. 

Publish, V. To announce 

Proclaim, in Latin proclamo, compounded 
of pro and ctamo, signifies to cry befoie or in 
the ears of others 

The idea of making known is common to 
all these terms : this is simply the significa¬ 
tion of declare, but the other two include 
accessory ideas. 

The word declare does not express any pa’ ti- 
cularmode or circumstance of making known, 
PS is Implied by tho others: we may declare 
publicly or privately ,* vro publish and proclaim 
only in a public rof.nner : we may declare by 
word of mouth, or by writing: we publish or 
proclaim by any means that will render tho 
thing most generally known. 

In declarino, the leading idea ia that of 
speaking out that whi*:b passes In the mind: 
in pub'ish np, th-^ hading idea is that of 
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making public or common : in proclaiming, 
tho leading idea is that of crying aloud : we 
may there often declare by publishing and 
vroclaiming: a declaration is a personal act; 
it concerns tho person declaring, or him to 
whom it IB declared; its truth or falsehood 
depends upon the veracity of the speaker : a 
vuUicatwn is of general interest; the truth or 
falsehood of it does not always rest with the 
•publisher . a proclamation is aitogetlior a public 
act, in which no one’s voracity is implicated. 
Facts and opinions are declared; events and 
circumstances are published : the measures of 
government are proclaimed: it is folly for a 
man to declare anything to lie true which he 
is not certain to be so, and wickedness in him 
to declare that to be true which he knows to 
be false: whoever publishes all be hears will 
be in great danger of publishing many false¬ 
hoods ; whatever is proclaimed is supposed to 
be of sufficient importance to deserve tho notice 
of all who may hear or read. 

In cases of war or peace, princes aro expected 
to declare themselves on one side or the other; 
in the political world intelligence is quickly 
published through tho medium of the public 
papers; in private life domchtic occurrences 
arc published with equal celerity through the 
medium of tale-bearers; a proclamation is the 
ordinary mode by which a prince makes 
known his wishes, and issu* s his commands 
to his subiects . it is an a< t of indiscretion 
very common to young and ardent inquirers 
to declare their opinions before they aro pro¬ 
perly matured ; the publication of domestic 
circumstances i« oftentimes the source of 
much disquiet and id-will in families ; minis¬ 
ters of the gospel nre styled messengers, who 
should proclaim its glad tidings to all people, 
and in all tongues. 

The Oreeki In shouts their joint Assent declare 

The priest to rcr’renco and release the fair.—POPK. 

T am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, or. as 
tlie French call them, the VUrurj de bonne avanture 
who publuh their bills in every quarter of the town’ 
son” tumoU our lotteries to their advanUge—ADDI 

Nine lered heralds now, jyroduhn^ng loud 

The 11 jiiarch s will, suspend tlie lisfning crow 

To Declare, r. To discover. 

To Declare, v To exjiress. 

To Declare, v. Toproftss. 

Decline, r. Decay. 

To Decline, v. To refuse. 

To Decorate, v. To adorn. 

Decorum, v. Decency. 

To Decoy, v To allure. 

To Decrease, v. To abate. 


Decree, Edict, Proclamation. 

Decree, in French decret, I^tin decretus, 
from decemo to give judgement or pass sen¬ 
tence, signifies the sentence or resolution that 
IS passed. 

Edict, in Latin edicius, from edico to say 
thing spoken out or sent 

Procjaxnatlcn. V. To declare. 


A decree is a more solemn and deliberative 
act than an edict; on the other hand an edict 
is more authoritative than a decree. A decree 
is the decision of one or many ; an edict speaks 
the will of an individual: councils and senates, 
as well as princes, make decrees; despotic 
rulers issue edicts. 

Decrees are passed for the regulation of public 
and private matters ; they are made known 
as occasion requires, but are not always public : 
edicts and proclamations contain the com mar ds 
of tho sovereign authority, and are directly 
addresseii by tho prince to his people. An 
edict is peculiar to a despotic government: 
a proclamation is common to a monarchical 
and aristocratic form of government: the 
ukase in Fussia is a species of edict, by 
which the juapwror makes known his will to 
his people; the king of England communi¬ 
cates to his subjects the determinations of 
himself and bis council by means of a pro* 
clamsition. 

Are w« condemn'd by fate’e unjust decree, 
tin more our houses and our homes to see T 

DRVDItN. 

This statute or act of parliament Is placed among the 
records of the kingdom, tnere needing no formal promul¬ 
gation to give It the force of a law, as was necessary hy 
the civil law with regard to the emperor’s edicts.—BLACK- 
STONE. 

From the same original of the king's being the fountain 
of lustice, wi may also deduce the prerogative of issuing 
proclamattons, w ich is vested lu the king alone.—BLACK- 
STONE. 

To Decry, v. To disparage. 

To Dedicate, Devote, Consecrate, 
Hallow. 

Dedicate, in Latin dedieatus, participle 
from de and dico, signifies to set apart by a 
promise. 

Devote, in Larin devotus, participle from 
devoveo, signifies to vow for an express pur¬ 
pose. 

Consecrate, In Latin consccrat'us, from 
consecro or con and «acro, signifies to make 
sacred by a special act;. 

Hallow from holy, or the German 7, 
signifies to make holy. 

There is something more positive in the act 
of dedicating than in that of devoting ; but less 
so than in that of consecrating 

To dedicate and devote may be employed in 
both temporal and spiritual matters ; to conse¬ 
crate aud halloio only in the spititual sense : 
we may dedicate or devote anything that is at 
our disposal to the service of some object; 
but the former is employed mostly in regard 
to superiors, and the fatter to persons without 
distinction of rank : we dedicate a house to 
the service of God; or we devote our time to 
tho benefit of our friends, or the relief of tho 
poor ; we may dedicate or devote ourselves to 
an object; but tho former always implies a 
solemn setting apart springing from a sense 
of duty; the latkr an entire application of 
one’s self from zeal and affection ; in this 
manner he who dedicates himself to God ab¬ 
stracts himself from every object which is ne t 
Immediately connected with the service of 
God; be who devotes himself to the mioiati’y 
puraues it M the first object of his attention 
and regard: such a dedication of ourself is 
b;irdJy consistent with our other duties m 
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membora of society ; but a devotion of one's 
powers, Olio's tame, and one's knowledge to 
the spread of religion among men is one of 
the most honourable and sacred kinds of de¬ 
votion. 

To consecrate is a species of formal dedication 
by virtue of a religious obwervanc^^; it is appli¬ 
cable mostly to places and things connected 
with religious works ; hallow is n species id 
informal consecration applied to tlie hamo ob 
jocts: the church is consecrated ; imrtici.Ur 
days aro hallowed. 

Warn’d by the eeer, to her offonded name 

We rais’d and dedicated this wondrous frame 

DRYDFN 

Gilbert West settled himself in a very jilcswuit liouvo 
at Wickham in Kent, wheie he dcrofcd himself topictv. 
—JOHNSON. 

The greatest conqueror in this holy nation did not only 
compose the wonls of ina divim? odes. Imt generally i-ol 
them to music hiiu*telf , alter whu-h his Wuiks, tluaiyn 
they were contecruUd to tlie lahcrnaclo, hecame the 
national entertainiiumt —AIjDISON. 

Without the walls a i mnM temi>'e yt.mds. 

To Ceres hallturoii om.e - DKMibN. 

To Deduce, V. To Uenre. 

To Deduct, Subtract. 

Deduct, from the Litiu dedvetas participle 
of deduco, and Subtract from .subtractam 
participle of »vMtinltn, nave both the sen.-o uf 
taking from, but the former is used in • 
general, and the lattci in a technical fciioo 
Ho who makes an Cotan.ite obliged to ae 
duct; he who makes a calculation is obliged 
to subtract. 

The tradesman deducts has been pud 

from what remains duo ; the account lut su'j- 
tracts small sums from the gross amount 

The popish fJorgy took to tliornseivci the whole ipsuhio 
of thf intestateH estate, alter the twotlunl^ol il.c wif.' 
and children were deducted.--Bl ACKsiONt 

A codicil u a Buiipleiuont to a will, licim; for its e':)>iana 
tloii or aliemtioii, or to lu.ike some .idditi ii, lo oi 
Bonie eubtraction from the former di.'iiositiv/U--* of uio 
tebtator —flLAOKSTONE. 

Deduction, v. Conclusion. 


Deed, Exploit, Achievement, Peat. 

Deed, from do, expres-ses the thing done 

Exploit, iu French exploit, most pu»hibly 
changed from explicatus, signifying the tlung 
unfolded or displajed. 

Achievement, from achieve, French axhe- 
ver, to finish, signifies what is accomplib’ucd 
or completed. 

Feat, in French fait, Latin factum, from 
facw, signifits the thing done 

The first three word- nso progressively on 
each other: deeds, compared with the others, 
is employed for that which is ordinary or ex¬ 
traordinary ; exploit and achievement arc u.'icd 
only for the extraordinary ; the latter in a 
highei senso than tho formei. 

Iheds must always ho characteri/od as good 
or bad, magnauimous or atrocious, and the 
like . exploit and achievement do not necessarily 
require ouch epithets ; they aro always taken 
in the proper bouso for something groat. A'x- 
ploit, when compared with achuvement, is a 
term used m plain prose; it designates not so 
much what is great as what is real: achieve- 


mmt is most adapted to poetry and romance ; 
it soars above what the eye sees, or the oar 
hears, and affords scope for the iin.igination. 
Martial deeds are as Interesting to the reader 
.as to the performer : the pages of modern his¬ 
tory will be c»owdod with the exploits of 
Fiiglishmou both by soa and land, as thi.se . f 
ancient and fabulous history are with the 
I achievements of their herots and demi-goua. 
An exploit marks only personal bravery in 
action ; an achievement denotes elevation of 
cbaracter in every reapect, giandeur of desigi., 
I>i omptitude in execution, aud valour in ac' 
tion. 

An exploit may be executed by the design 
.uid at the will of Hiiotber ; a common soldn r 
or an army may perform exploits. An achieve- 
nienl i.', destgiied and executed by the achiever ; 
Hercules is dustiiiguishcd for his achievements : 
and in tlio same manner we speak of the 
achicemtnls of knight-errants or of great com¬ 
manders. 

Fiat approaches nearest to exploit In signifi¬ 
cation . the fotmer murks skill, aud the latter 
lesolution. Tho feats oi chivab y displayed m 
ju.sts and tournaments were iu former tunes 
as much obtecinod as wailiko exploits. Exploit 
and ftot are often used m derision, to mitk 
the ab.senec of skill or bravery in the actions 
of imiividua s The soldier who affects to bo 
foremost in situations where there is no 
danger cannot be more properly deiided than 
by tciming his action an exploit: ho who 
juidts himself on the display of skill in the 
performance of a paltry trick mfty bo laughed 
at foi having j^hrformed sifcat. 

(lie.il P"lho . thvu for wh-.m thy Rome vrupares 
llie ic>i(l> tri'uiH>h ot lli> (uiibli d vi.ir- , 

Ih ilitie 111 laU* .in limir i \ d foi me 
1 a bing iny rtctiU 111 J.ujiii.iiB vuiUin tiiee? 

DRYDFN. 

Hiifli lu.itler tlinu uijoinVt me. l) prune of iiieu ! 

S.id t.i-k and hard, for l ow hliall i ulate 

'J o liuiii.in -eiise Ui’ invixil.N- rxploiti 

Of wairinw: vpirits?—-Mll.TON 

Ore.it flp'.iU and IrojiliieB, gain’d ly thee they hoar, 

Then let thy own uchioueinents be tnv »liaie 

DUYDj'.N. 

Much I have heaiil 

Of ihy ptuliKious might, aud/eat* jairloriu’d 

MII.TON. 

Deed, r. Action. 

To Deface, Disfigure, Deform. 

Deface, Disfigrure, and Deform, sig¬ 
nify Uucrally to spoil the face, Jli/uie, and 
joi m 

Ihfoce expresses more than either deform 
and dxsjajure To deface is an act of destruc 
tion ; it 18 the actual dobtructlon of that which 
Las bcfoie existed : to disjigure is either an act 
of dc'-ti action or an eiroaeous execution, 
which takes away the figure; to deform is 
ultogetlicr an imperfect execution, which ren- 
dens tlie/ona what it should not be. A thing 
IS defaced by design ; it is disfigured either 
by design or accident; it is deformed either by 
an error oi by tho nature of the thing. 

Pcrsoiis only deface: persons or things dis¬ 
figure: tilings are mo.st commonly deformed of 
themselves. That may be defaced, the faco or 
external surface of which may be injured or 
destroyed ; that may be disjigured or deformed, 
the figure or form of which is imperfect or 
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may be rendered imperfect. A fine painting 
or piece of writing is defaced which is torn or 
besmeared with dirt: a fine building is dis- 
floured by a^-y want of symmetry in its T’arts : 
a building is d^oi'ined that is made contrary to 
all form. A statue may be difaced, disfgured, 
and defoi'med : it is defaced when any violence 
is done to the face or anv outward part of the 
body ; it is dinflgured by the loss of a limb ; it 
is defoi'r)itd if made contrary to the perfect 
form of a person or thing to be represented. 

In inimate objects are mostlv defaced or dU- 
ngured, but seldom deformed / am mite object s 
are either disfigured or deformed, but not de¬ 
faced, A person may disfigure himself bv his 
dress ; he is deformed by the hand of nature. 

Yet she had heard an ancient rutnuur fly 
(Long cited hy the people of the sky). 

That times to come should see the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin, and her tow’rs deface 

DKYDEK. 

It is but too obvious that errors are coininitto<l in this 
part of religion (devotion) These frequently ditflgure its 
api>earauctf before the world, and subject it to unjust 
reproach —BLAIK. 

A tieauteous maid above; but magic art 
With barking dogs, deform’d her nether part. 

DBYDEN. 

To Defame, v. To Asperse, 

To Defeat, v. To beat. 

To Defeat, v. To baffle. 

To Defeat, Foil, Disappoint, 
Frustrate. 

Defeat, V. To beat, defeat. 

Foil may probably come from fail and the 
Latin faUo to deceive, signifyuig to make to 
fail. 

Fruritrate, in Latin frustraius, from frus- 
tra, signifies to make vain. 

Disappoint, from the privative dis and 
tlie verb appoint, signifies hterdly to do away 
what has been appointed. 

Defeat and foil are both applied to matters of 
onteri rizu ; but that may be defeated wliicii is 
only planned, and tliut \s faded wliieh is in tbo 
act of bemg executed. What is rejected is 
defeated ; what is aimed at or purjioscd ih frus- 
irnted: whaT is calcuUted on is disappointed. 
The best-concertod schemes may sometimes 
bo easily defeated: where art is employed 
against simplicity the LaUcr may bo easily 
foiled: when we aim at what is above our 
yeach, we must bo frustrated in our endea¬ 
vours : when our cxpoetitions are extravagant, 
it seems to follow of course that they will bo 
disappointed. 

Design or accident may tend to defeat, de¬ 
sign only to foil, accident only to frustrate or 
disappoint. The superior force of the enemy, 
or a combination nf untoward event', whii h 
are above the control of the commander, will 
serve to defeat the be^t-concerted »>laii 8 of tl.e 
bni't generals : men of upright minds can sel 
dom foil tho d» ep- 1 aid si hetnos of knavoM : 
when we see that the perversity of n.en is 
liable yo frustrate tho kind iutentioi sof others 
in their behalf, it is wiser to leave them to 
their folly ; the cro^s accidents of human life 
•TO a fruitful source of disappointment to those 
Wlio suffer themselves to be affected by them. 


The very purpoeee of waiitouiieas are defeated by a car¬ 
riage which has so inuoh boldheu —STKELE. 

Tho devil haunts those most where b- hath greatest 
home of success: and Is too eager ami intent upon inn- 
chfof to employ his time and temptations where he hath 
been so often foiled -TILLOTSON. 

bet all the Tuscans, all th’ Arcadians join. 

Hor these nor those ahull frustrate my design. 

DKYDEN. 

It seems rational to hope that minds qualified for great 
attainnients should first endeavour their own benefit. 
But thlM expectation, however jilausible, has been vexjT 
frequently disappointed. —JOUNSOM. 

Defeot, V. Imperfection. 

Def€Ct> V. Blemish. 

Defection, Revolt. 

Defection, from the Latin deficio, signifies 
the act of falling off, or becoming dfflcicnt to¬ 
wards some object. 

Revolt, compounded of rc and volt, in 
French voltiger to bound, and tho Litiu volo to 
tiy, signifii a a bounding back from an object 
to winch one has been attacnod 

Defection is a general, revolt a specific term, 
that is. it denot s a species of defection. De¬ 
fection is applicable to any person or thing to 
which wo are bound by any obligation ; revslt 
is applicable only to the governmmt to which 
one is bound There may be a defection from 
religion, or any cause that is hold sacred: a 
revolt is only against a monarch, or the su¬ 
preme auihority. 

Defection does not designate tho mode of the 
action ; it may be qoietly made or othi-rwise ; 
a revolt is an act of violence, and always at¬ 
tended wiih violence. Tbo d^ection may be 
the act of one ; a revolt is properly tho act of 
many A general may bo guilty of a defection 
who leaves the paity to which ho hua hitherto 
adhered ; a nation or a community may com¬ 
mit an act of revolt by shaking off the authority 
undor which they have lived. A dtfection l>eing 
mo.stly tbo act of an incilvidual, or one part of 
a community against tho wh. le, Is mostly a 
culpable act but a revolt may ho a justifiible 
measure, when one nation revolts agai st 
another, under whose power it has been 
brought by force of arms: tho Roman people 
were guilty of a defection v/\\cu they left ihe 
senate and retired to Mount Avenline : tho 
Germans frequently attooipt d to recover their 
liberty by revolting against the Romans. 

At the time of the generiil defection from Nero. Vir- 

aius Rufu8 was at the heart of a very powerful aruiy ni 

ernany, which hart pressed him to ii.cccpt the title of 
emperiur, but he constantly refused It —MEI.MOTH. 

Kxeter, Instigated by Giiha, mother to king Harold, 
refused to admit a Noiraan garrison, and, betaking them¬ 
selves to arms, were strengthened by the accession of the 
neighbouring Inhabitants of Doyoashire and Cornwall. 
The king hiisteued with his forces to chastise this revolt. 
—HUiMK. 

Defective, Deficient. 

Defective expre soh the qibilifcy or pro¬ 
per y or having a deject {v. Flemish): De¬ 
ficient is employe 1 with icgard to tlie thio^ 
itsoif that is wantini^ A bo<»k i«y be d</<c- 
tive. in cons* qiifoco of 8-me leaves b^ing de¬ 
ficient. A deficiency is therefore often whit 
constitutes a defect Many things however 
may be defective without having any deficiency, 
and vice versd. Whatever is mis-shapen, and 
faffs cither iu beauty or utility, is dsfectivi / 
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that which is wanted to make a thing com- 
)leto is deficient. It is a defect in the eye when 
t Is so constructed that things are not seen at 
their proper distances ; there is a deficiency in 
a tradesman’s accounts when one side falls 
short of the other. 

Things only are said to be defective; but 
persons may be termed deficient either in 
attention, in good breeding, in civility, or 
whatever else tne occasion may require. That 
which is defective is most likely to be perma¬ 
nent ; but a deficiency may bo only occasional 
and easily rectified. 

Providence, for the most part, sete ns niwn a level; if 
it rendera ns iierlect in one ivceoiupliHhnicut, it generally 
leaves us de/tictive m another — AUDlSON. 

If there be a deficiency in the speaker, there will not be 
Bufflclont atteutlou and regard paid to the thing spoken. 
-SWIFT. 

Defence, v. Apology. 

To Defend, Protect, Vindicate. 
Defend, V. Apology. 

Protect, in Latin protectum, participle of 
protego, compounded of pro and tego, signifies 
to put anything before a person as a covering. 
Vindicate, v. To assert. 

Defend la a general term ; it defines nothing 
with regard to the degree and manner of the 
action: protect is a particular and positive 
term, expressing an action of some consider¬ 
able Importance. Persons may d^end others 
without distinction of rank or station : none 
but superiors protect their inferiors. Defence is 
anoecasional action ; protection is a permanent 
action. A person may be defended in any 
articular case of actual danger or difficulty; 
c is protected from what may happen as well na 
what does hapiien. Defence respects the evil 
that thre.ateus ; protectioyi involves the supply 
of necessities and the affording comforts. 

A master may justify an assault In defence of his 
servant, and a servant in defence of his master —JBl.ACK- 
KI’ONF, 

They who protected the weakness of our infancy are 
©ntU>ed to K}\\v jirutrction in tholrold ago — BbACKSTONE, 

Defence requires some active exertion cither 
of body or mind ; protection may c nsist only 
of tho extension of power in behalf of any 
particular. A defence is successful or unsuc¬ 
cessful ; a protection weak or strong. A sol¬ 
dier defends his country ; a counsellor dtfendi, 
Lis client: a prince jirotects his subjects. 
Henry tho Eighth styled himself defender of 
tho faith (that is of the Romish faith) at the 
time that he was subverting the whole roli- 
ffious system of the Catholics : Oliver Crom¬ 
well styled himself protector at tire time that 
he was overturning the government. 

Savage (on hie trial for the murder of Slnrlair) did not 
deny the fact, Imt endeavoured to Justify it )»y the 
necessity of Mol/defence, and the liazard of his own life 
if he hod lost the opportunity of giving the thrust.— 
JOHNSON, 

First give thy faith and plight, a prince's word, 

Of sure protection by thy iwwer and sword ; 

For I must si>oak what wisdom would conceal. 

And truth invidious to the groat reveaJ.—POPK. 

In a figurative and extended sense, things 
may either defend or p^’otect with a similar dis¬ 
til.ction : a coat defends us from the inclemeu- 
q1§s of the weather j houses arc a protection 


not only against tho changes of the seasons, 
but also against tho violence of men. 

How shall the vine with tender leaves d^end 
Her teeming clusters when the lains descend ? 

DRVDKN. 

Some to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some: 

Borne to the rude protection or the thorn 
Commit their feeble ottsprmg.—TI10M.S0N. 

To vindicate is a species of defence only in 
the moral sense of the word. Acts of import¬ 
ance arc defended: those of trifling import are 
commonly vindicated. Cicero dtfended Milo 
against the charge of murder, in which he 
W5W implicated by the death of Clodius; a 
child or a servant vindicates himself when any 
blame is attaclied to him. Defence is employed 
cither in matters of opinion or conduct; vin- 
dicale only in matters of conduct. No absurd¬ 
ities are too great to want occ asional defenders 
among the various advocates to free enquiry , 
lie who vindicates tho conduct of another 
sliould be fully satisfied of tho innocence of 
the person whom he defends. 

While we can cosily defend our character, we are no 
more disturbed at an accusaliuu than we are alarmed 
by an enemy whom we are sure to conquer.—JOHNSON 

In this poem (the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot). Pope 
seems to reckon with the public He xtindicates himself 
from censures, and with dignity rather than arromnea 
enforces his own claims to kuiduese a;id respect.—JOHN¬ 
SON. 

To Defend, v. To guard. 


Defendant, Defender. 

The Defendant defends himself (v. To 
defend) ; the Defender defends another. Wo 
are defendants when any charge is brought 
.against us which we wi^h to refute : we are 
difenders when wo undertake to rebut or refute 
the charge brought .against another. 

Of what consequence could it be to the cause whether 
file counsellor did or did not know tho dcf*ndant f— 
SMOLLEF. 

The abliot of Paisley was a warm jmrtizan of France, 
and a rc-tlous defender of the established religion.— 
IIOUI.KI SON. 

Defender, v. Defendant. 


Defender, Advocate, Pleader. 

A Defender exerts him'^elf in favour ol 
one that wants support: an Advocate from 
the Latin advoco to call or to spoak for, signi¬ 
fies one who is called to the asbistauce of 
Huotlier he exerts himself in favour of any 
cause that offens ; a Pleader from plea or 
excuse, signifies him who exerts himself in 
favour of one that is in distress. A defender 
attempts to keep off a threatened inj’ury by 
rebutting the attack of another : an advocate 
states that wdiich is to tho advantage of the 
person or thing advocated ; a pleader throws in 
pleas and extenuations ; he blends entreaty 
with argument. Oppressed or accused persons 
and disputed opinions require defenders : that 
which falls in with the humours of men will 
alwiiys have advocates; the unfortunate and 
the guilty require pleaders. 

St. Paul was a bold d^ender of the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. Epicurus has been 
unjustly charged with being the advocate for 
pleasure in its grogs and sensnal tense, whono* 
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the advocates for seriKual indulgences have been 
termed Epicureans. Vetuna and Volumnia, 
the wife and mother of Coriolanus, wore 
jdeaders in behalf of the Roman republic, too 
powerful for him to be able to refuse ^eir 
request. 

But the time was now come when Warburton was to 
<-hau((e his opinion, and Pope was to And a defender in 
inin who had Contributed so much to the exaltation of 
hi« rival.—JOHNSON. 

It IS said that some endeavours were used to incense the 
Queen OKainst Savage, but he found advocates to obviate 
at least part of their effect —JOHNSON. 

Next call the pleader from his learned strife 
To the calm blessings of a learned life.—HOKNECK. 


Defensible, Defensive. 

Defensible is employed for the thing that 
is defended: Defensive for the thing that 
defends. An opinion or a line of conduct is 
defensible: a weapon or a military operation is 
defensive. 'Iho defensible is opposed to the 
indefensible : and tlie defensive tu the q^ensive. 

It 18 the height of folly to attempt to defend 
that which is indefensible. it is sometimes pru¬ 
dent to act on tiie defensu'e, when we are not 
in a condition to conunenco the offensive. 

Impressing 18 only from public necessity, to 

STONE private considerations must give way.— Black- 

A king, ciTCUuist.anced as the present (king of Prance), 
h,IS no generous interest tiiat can exntc him to nctioii, 
PU’itK*’ ‘-■'’“duct will be p,waive and (/cA-ntiee— 

Defensive, r Defensible 

To Defer, v. To ddny. 

Deference, V. Complaisance. 

Deficient, V. Defective. 


Definite, Positive. 

Definite in Latin defnitvm, participle of 
dejimo, compounded of de .uid finis, signifies 
that which is bounded by a line or limit. 

Positive, in Latin positlous from pono to 
place, Mgiufio.s that wincli is plac'd or hxed. 

'J’ho undcrst.mdiiig and rearming jiowors 
aie connected with what is dihmte, the will 
with what 18 positive. A answer leavc.s 

nothing to bo cxjilaincd ; a positive answer 
leaves no room for hesitation or question. It 
is necessary lo be definite in giving instrne- 
lions, and to bc_ posih ye m giving commands. 
A person who is dt^finitc in his proceedings 
with another puts a stop to all uiire..soiMbio 
expectations; it is necessary for those who 
liave to excrci.so authority to be posUue. m 
order to enforce obedience from the solf-wiilod 
and contumacious. 




Eefluition, Explanation. 

A Definition is properly a species of Ex- 
former is used scieiitift- 
C^aily, tlio latter orj ordinarj’^ occa‘‘ion«; tho 


former is confined to words, the latter is em¬ 
ployed for words or things. 

A d^nition is correct or precise; an expldiMs* 
lion is general or ample. 

The dtfinition of a word defines or limits 
the extent of its signification; it is the rule 
for tho scholar in the use of any word : the 
explanation of a woid may include both defini¬ 
tion and illustration : tho former admits of no 
more words than will include the leading 
features in the meaning of any term ; the 
latter admits of an unlimited scope for difluse- 
ness on the part of the explainer. 

As to pohtenoss. many have .attempted dejlnitiaju of it, 

I believe it 18 best to be known by description, eh^finition 
not being able to comprise it.— LORD CHATHAM 

If you are forced to desire further information or 
explanation upon a point, do it with proper apologias 
for the trouble you give —LORD CHATHAM. 

To Deform, v. To deface. 

To Defraud, v. To cheat. 

To Defy, V. To brave. 


To Degrade, Disgrace. 

Degi^ade, from the I.athi gradus a atep 
o! degree, signifies to bring down, or a step 
lower. 

Disgrace, fiom the I^atin gratia favour, 
signifies to bring out of favour or esteem ; an 
officer in the ai my is degraded ; a minister of 
bl.ite oi- .i courtier is disgvaced. 

In the gener.d or moral application, degrade 
respects tho external station or rank ; disgrace 
refers to the moral estimation or character: 
one is often disgraced by a degradation, and 
likewise when t here is no express degradation: 
whatever is low and mean is degrading : what¬ 
ever 18 iriimoml Is disgraceful: it is degrading 
for a iiobloman to associate with prize-fighters 
and jockeys , it Xfi disgracef ul for him to couii- 
tei'uni'c Dio viol.ition of the laws which he is 
bound to piotcct: it is digrading for a clergy- 
niati to t.'ike putt in Die ordinary pleasures 
ami diver.^ion.s of mankind in general; it is 
disgraceful tor him to indulge in any levities ; 
Doiuitian d<yiade.d himself by the meanness 
of the employinout which ho chose; ho di.i. 
giaced liimstit by the cruelty which lie mixed 
with hi8 memiuess : King John of England 
dupaded lum.self os much by his mean com- 
pli.iucc when in the power of tho barons as 
ho had disgraced himself before by his detest¬ 
able tyranny and oppression. 

The higlK r the rank of the individual, the 
gi‘:iter his degradation: the higher his cha¬ 
racter, or the more sacred his oflice. Die 
gioatcr his disgrace, if he act inconsistently 
with its dignity : but these terms are not con¬ 
fined to the higher ranks of life ; there is that 
wh ch is degrading and disgraceful for every 
person, however low his htutiou : when a man 
forfeits that which he owes to himself, and 
sacrifices his indeiioudence to his vices, he 
degrades himself below the scale of a rational 
agent; he thereby forfeits the good opinion of 
all who know him, and thus adds disgrace to 
ms degradation. 

Men are very liable to err in their judgmenis 
of what is degrading and disgractful: all who 
are anxions to uph./ld tho stali-m and cha- 
raettr m "hieh they have be n placed may 
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safely observe this rule, that nothing ( 5 an bo 
BO (feg) tiding as the violation of truth and 
sincerity, and nothing so disgraceful as a . 
breach of moral rectitude or propriety. 

What she will to do or say 
Sesms wisest, virtuousest, dihcreetest, best; 

All higher knowledge, lu her presence, falls 
2>eyrade<i.—MILTON. 

When an hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 4t is 
best done in doggerel.—ADDISON. 

Philips died honoured and lamented, before any part of 
his repotation hail withered, and >)elore his patron St. 
John had ditgraced him.—JOHNaoN. 

And where the vales with violets once were crown’d. 

Now knotty burrs and thorns dUgraoe the ground 

DllYDEM. 

To Degrade, v. To abase. 

To Degrade, v. To disparage. 

To Degrrade, v- To humble. 

Degree, r. Class. 

Deity, Divinity. 

Deity, from deus a god, signifies a divine 
person 

Divinity, from dirlnus, signifies the divine 
o.«3ence or power : the deities of the beatheiiH 
had little of dioinxtg in them ; the dn'initg of 
our Saviour is a fundamental article in the 
ChrLstuu faith. 

The first original of the drama was religious worOiip, 
consisting only of a chorus which was nothing else but a 
hymn to u deity —.\niJlSUN. 

Why sliriiika the soul 

Back on heiself, and sturtlts at doatnictlon? 

"Tis the divinity that stirs within us.—AliDlSON. 

Dejection, Depression, Melancholy. 

Dejection, from dejino to cast down, and 
Depression irom de}/ruiio to prt8.s or sink 
down, iMve both rogatd to the state of the 
animal spiiits. 

Melancholy, from the Greek fiehayxoXia, 
black bile, rog-nds the state of the humours m 
general, or of the particular humour culled the 
Lie. 

Dejection and deirresdon are occasional, and 
depend on outward circumstances ; meLoncholy 
is permanent, and lies in tbe constitution. 
Depression is but a degree of dejection • slight 
circumstances may occasion a depression ; dis¬ 
tressing events occasion a dejection : the death 
of a near and dear relative may bo expected 
to produce dejection in pci-sous of the greatest 
equanimity , lively tempers are most liable to 
depressions; melancholy is a disease which no¬ 
thing but clear views of religion can possibly 
correct. 

So bursting frequent fioni Atrides’ breast. 

Sighs following Bigb.s bis in ward fears coiifeat; 

Now o’er tJie fiekls dejected he surveys, 

From thousuud Trojau tires the uiouutalu blazo. 

POPE. 

I will only desire you to allow me that Hector was in 
an absolute certainty of ile.ith, and dejirret^cd over a* d 
H)Ove with Uiu conscience of b^iiig ui an ill cause —POPK, 
I have roul f-omewhere in the history of ancient Greece, 
that the women of tho country w»re seized with an un¬ 
accountable melnncholy. which disposed several of them 
to make away with theiuselvass.—ADUISON. 

To Delay, Defer, Postpone, Procras¬ 
tinate, Prolong, Protract, Retard. 

Delay, compounded of dc and lay, signifies 
to Lay or keep back, 


Defer, compounded, of de and/cr, In Latin 
/ero, signifies to put off. 

Postpone, compounded of post and pone, 
from the Latin pom to place, signifies to place 
behind or after. 

Procrastinate, from pro for and o'os to¬ 
morrow, signifies to take to-morrow instead of 
to-day. 

Prolong: signifies to lengthen out the time, 
and Protract to draw out the tune. 

Retard, from re intensive and tavdum 
slow, to rnnke a thing go slow. 

To delay is simply not to commence action ; 
to tle/er and postpone are to fix its comriuaicn- 
ment at a moro distant period ; wo may deUm 
a thing for days, hours, and minutes ; v e 
defer or postpone it for months or weeks. 
Delays mostly arise from faults in the {lersou 
delaying: they aro seldom reasonable or ad- 
vant'geous; deferring and postponing are dia- 
orotionary acts, which are justified by the 
circumstances ; indolent people are most prone 
to delay: when a plan is not maturely di¬ 
gested, it is prud» nt to defer its execution 
until everything is in an entire state of pre¬ 
paration. Procrastination is a culpable delay 
arising solely from the f.mlt of tho pvocrasti- 
nator; it is tho part of a di'a’ory man to 
procrastinate that which it is both his interest 
and duty to pet form. 

To defer is used without regard to any par¬ 
ticular time or oiiject; to postpone has always 
1 elation to something else: it is properly to 
defic until the completion of some period or 
evunt: a por^ou may defer his visit from 
month to month ; ho postpones his visit until 
the eommenceinciit of a new yi ur ; a tardy, 
dobtoi ddan? t\io Bcttlcmentof his aecounts ; 
a merchant the shipment of any good.s 

in consequo' ce of the receipt of fresh intelli¬ 
gence ; he postpones tho shipment until after 
the arrival of tbe expectod fteet 

We delay tho execution of a thing; we pro- 
long or protract the continuation of a thing . 
we uXard the rcrinination of a ’hing: wo may 
delay ausweiing a letter, prolong a coldest, 
protract a law suit, and retard a publication. 

From tliee both old and youtig vith profit learn, 

Tbe bounds v>l good .v'ul evil to di'vceiii. 

Uuh.ipjiy hi' w'bo does his work adjouin, 

And to lo-iiioriow would tho Bo.ircli delai/; 

Ills lazy moriww will t>e like to-day.—DKi I»KX. 

Never defer that till to-iuoriow Which you can do to¬ 
day.—BPOobLI.. 

Wlien I podported to another summer my Journey to 
Eiigland, could I apprehend that I never should see her 
tvgain t—UIUHoN. 

Procrastination Is the thief of time —YOUNO. 
J’orliaps gro.at Hector then had found his fate. 

But Jove and destiny jirolong'd his date.—1‘uPE. 

To this Euryalus . “ You plead in vain. 

And but protract the cause you cannot gain " 

vikgil, 

T see the layers then 

Of ininjrlfd moulds of uioio retentive earths. 

That wlulo the Btraliii(rC moisture they transinlt, 
Jictaid its motion and forbid its waste —THOMSON 

Delegate, Deputy. 

Delegrate, in I^tin delegatus, from delego, 
signifies one commihsionod. 

Deputy, in Latin deputatus, from deputy 
signifies one to whom a business is assignee] 

A delegate has a move active office than s 
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deputy : he is appointed to execute some posi- 
tive commisbion: a deputy may often serve 
oulv to supply the place or answer in the 
name of one who is absent: delegatee a e 
mostly appointed in public transactions; 
d^’ptUiee are choson either in public or private 
matters: delegates are chosen by particular 
booies for purposes of nofirotiation either in 
repaid to < ivil or political affairs ; deputies are 
iho'.en eitlier by individuals or small com¬ 
munities to ofiBciate on certain occasions of a 
pillely civil nature, the Hans towns in Ger¬ 
many u-ed formerly to send delegates to the 
Diet at Ratisboii, when Calais was tfoinj? to 
Ml'render to Edward III,, Kiuff of Kurland, 


deputies woro sent from the townsm*’)! to im- 
ploie his mercy. 


I.et c'hoBon ilsleffate* t'us honr he pent. 

Myself will uaiue theiii. to Fchdos’ tent—POI’K. 

Rvcrjr tiieirdter {of pari laiiiont), thniikrh chosen hy oue 
particular diatrirt, wlien e'.cited and returned serves for 
the whole realm , and Uiercfi»re Ini is not l>oiind. like .a 
m the united imovUkcp. to consult with hlS con- 
Htitueiita on any paiticuha point.—Bl.AiJKblONK. 

But this 

And all the iniicli traiippurtcd muse can pliifj, 

Are Ui thv henity, diviiitv. ami use, 

Uiipiiual f.ar. Krc,.t cU/cyntod source 
Of liifht ami life, ami k'l.ico, and joy below 

THOMSOV. 

The aaBeiiiblinij of persons ileptUed from peopl at preat 
diytiiin es Is a trouble to (hem that aro sent and i cln.r^o 
to thorn that send.—Tl.UI'LK. 


To Deliberate, v. To d. hnie. 
To Deliberate, v. To consult. 
Deliberate, r. Thmight/ui, 
Delicacy, o. Va^nty. 
Delicate, v Fine. 

Delig'bti r. rif'o.'are. 


Delightful, Charming. 

Delig'htfal is apjdicd either to material 
or bpiritual objects ; Charming: mostly to 
objects of sense. 

When they both denote the pleasure of the 
Ben.se, delightful is not so strong an expresvioa 
as charming: a prospect may i»e delightful or 
charming ; but the latter rises to a degree that 
carries the senses away cajitive. 

Of musie we should ratlier ray that it was 
charming than delightful, as it acta on the 
senses in so powerful a manner : on the other 
hand wo should with more propriety speak of 
a delightful employment to relievo distress, or 
a delighiful spectacle to see a family living to¬ 
gether in love and harmony. 

Though there are several of those wild scenes that are 
more delightful than any vrtificial shows, yet we find the 
works of nature still more pleasant the more they re¬ 
semble those of art —AUDISON. 

Nothing cau be more magnificent than the 
Jupiter makes in the first Ili.id, nor more charmin 
that of Venus in the first A'lneid.—ADDISON. 


figure 
1 than 


the art of drawing, and figuratively spiled to 
moral subjects to express a species of descrip¬ 
tions : a delineation expresses something more 
than a sketch: the former conveying not 
meiely the gtner.d outllues or more promi¬ 
nent features, but also as much of the de ails 
as would serve to form a whole ; the latter, 
however, seldom contains more than some 
broad touches, by which an imperfect idea of 
the subject is convoyed. 

A dduKation therefore may be ch.iracterized 
as accui.ite, and a sketch as hasty or nufierfoct: 
•m attentive observer who has pa.sscd some 
year-* in a country may be enalded to give aa 
accui.ate delineation of the laws, cu.stoni'', 
ra.iiiT)er.>», and character of its inhabihants ; a 
tr.iveller who merely pisses through can givo 
only a hasty sketch from what p.vsses before his 
eyc.i. 

tlm flpAiiiards first Arrived In Anieiica expresses 
wfir •‘CIO I', the emi»ci'jr of Mexico in mint, and rtio 
m-w- .,f hi-, tountiy lielineated by the strokes of a 
-AldMso'. 

■> oil! V roiii-h draught of iny country, that I imay 
l-c <i.|. t‘. Hid ,e wliethera return to it be rwilly eligible. 
—AllJ-inJUKy. 

To Deliver, Rescue, Save. 

Deliver, in French delivrer, comp uncled 
of ite .Hid hcrer, in Latin libero to in ke free. 

Rescue, connected with the French 
sicourir, signifies by succour to get one out of 
a difhoulty. 

Save signifies literally to make safe. 

The idea of taking or keeping from danger 
is common to these terms; but deliver and 
rescue signify rather to take irom ; save to 
keep from danger : we deliver and rescue from 
the evil that is ; we save, from evils that may 
be as well as those that are. Deliver and 
rescue do not convey any idea of the means by 
which the end is produced ; save commonly 
include.s the idea of some superior agency : a 
man may bo delivered or rescued by any person 
without distinction ; he is commonly saved 
by a .superior. 

Dtliver is an unqualified terra, it i.s apjilic- 
able to every mode of the action or si>ccioa of 
evil; to rescue is a species of delivering, 
namely, delivering from the power of another ; 
to is applicable to the greatest possible 
evils ; a person may be delivered from a bur¬ 
den, from an oppression, from disease, or from 
d mger, by any means; a prisoner is rescued 
Irom the h-lids of an enemy; a person is 
saved from destruction. 

Ill nur greatest fears and troubles we may easeour hearb 
by rcii-jsnig ourselves upon Goil, in ooufldence of his sup- 
l>ort and deliverance —TlI.LOTi»ON. 

My household gods, companions of my woes, 

"With pious care I rescu'd from our foev—DRYDBN. 
Now shameful flight alone cau save the host, 
our blood, our treasure, and our glory lost.—POPB, 

To Deliver, v. To give up. 


To Delineate, Sketch. 


To Deliver, v. To free. 


Delineate, in Latin delineatus participle 
of delinco, signifies litor.iUy to draw the lints 
which includo the contents. 

Sketch, from the German skizze, Italian 
schizzo. 

Both the«^ tenns are properly employed in 


Deliverance, Delivery, 

Are drawn from the same verb (w To deliver) 
to express its dilfcroi-t ecescs of taking from 
or giving to ; the former denotes the taking 
somethii^ from one’s self; the latter impliee 
giving something to another. 
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To wish for a Deliverance from that 
which is hurtful or painful is to a certam ex¬ 
tent justifiable: the careful Delivery of 
property into the hands of the owner will 
be the first object of concern with a faithful 
agent. 

Whate’er befalls your life shall be tov care. 

One death, or oue deliverance, we will share. 

DRVDF.N. 

With our Saxon ancestors the delivery of a turf was a 
necessary solemnity to establish tlie conveyance of lauds. 
—BLACK8TONE. 

Delivery, V. Deliverance. 

To Delude, V. To deceive. 

Delugre, v. Overflow. 

Delusion, r. Fallacy. 

To Dcma,nd, V To ad- for. 

To Demand, Require. 
Demand, v. To ask. 

Require, in Latin reqvlro, coraQoundf-d 
of re and queero, signifies to seek for or to seek 
to get back. 

We demawl that which is owing and ought 
to V’C given; wc require that winch we wish 
and expect to have done. A demand is nune 
positive than a requisition ; the former adfhits 
of no question ; the latter is liable to b« both 
questioned and refused: the creditor makes 
a demaiul on the debtor ; the master requires a 
cei tain portion of duty from his servant: it is 
unjust to deuiand of a ])ers»jn what he has no 
’•ight to give ; it is UTireasouablo to require of 
him what it is not in his power to do. 

A thing IS commonly demanded in expre.'-s 
words; it is icqnired hy implioation : a por- 
s<»n demaruls admittance when it is not volnn- 
farily granred ; he requires nspectful deport¬ 
ment from those who arc subordinate to bun. 

In the figuiativc application the same sense 
is preserved: things of urgency and moiiuuit 
demand immediate attention; difficult matters 
require a steady attention. 

Hear, all ye Troi.aiis 1 all j e Grecian IwinJi*, 

Sviiat Taris, author of the war, demandt —I’orE. 
Now, lij my sov’rciKn and his fate I swear, 
BcucwiiM tor faith lu peace, and force iii war, 

O/t oiir alliance other lauds desir'd 
And what we seek of you of us requir’d.—DRYDEN 
Surflv the retrf'si>ect of life and the extirpation of lusts 
and appctitcM det-ply rooted and widely siuead niav la* 
allowed to drmand Some secossiou from husinesa and 
l0il> —.lOHNSON. 

Oh then how blind to all that truth rcQuirr$, 

Who think it freedom when a part aspires 

GOLDSMITH. 

Demeanour, V. Behaviour. 

Demise, v. Death. 

To Demolish, Raze, Dismantie, 
Destroy. 

The throwing down what has been built 
up is the common idea included in ail these 
terms. 

Demolish, from the Latin demoUer, and 
unoles a mass or structure, signifies to decom¬ 
pound what has been fabricated into a ma s. 

Raze Uko erase (r. To blot out) Minifies the 
pitikijig smo th QT fcven wiih th'',^rmiu'^. 


Dismantle, UiYrauchdemanteler, signlflea 
to deprive a thing of its mantle or guard. 

Destroy, from the Latin destruo, com¬ 
pounded of the privative de and struo to build, 
signifies properly to pull down. 

A fabric is demolished by scattering all its 
component parts ; It is mostly an unTic^ nsed 
act of caprice ; it is * razed by way of punish¬ 
ment, as a mark of public vengeance; a 
foitress is dismantled from motives of pru¬ 
dence, in order to render it defenceless; 
places are destroyed by various means and 
from various motives, that they may not exist 
any longer. 

Individuals may demolish : public authoiity 
causes an edifiee to bo razed with the ground ; 
a genorul orders towers to bo dismantled and 
fortifications to be destroyed. 

From the demolish'd tow’rs the TroJauB throw 
Huge lieapn of BtuncH, that falling cruhli the foe. 

IIRYDIN. 

Great Diomede lias compass’d round with walls, 

The city which Argypa he calls, 

Fiom hia own Ajgo.s nam’d ; we touch’d with joy 
The royal hand that rai'd imhaiipy Troy.—DliVDKN. 
O’er the dreat spot see dcBolatlon spread. 

And the dtsmantlrd walls in ruins lie —MOORK. 

Wc. for myi-clf I speak, auil all the name 
Of Grecians, wh' lo Troy’n di'strurOon c.imc, 

.Not oue hut sulTercil and tof) dearly bought 
The prize of hoian which in arms he sought. 

DRVDEN. 

Demon, r. Deni. 

To Demonstrate, v. To prove. 

To Demur, Hesitate, Pause. 

Demur, in Ft ench demeurer., Latin demorari, 
signifies to keep back. 

Hesitate, iu Latin htesilahnn, particiide 
of hvesito, a frequentative fioni //tc/’to, signifies 
to stick or remain a long time back. 

Pause, in Iiatln pausa, from the Greek 
7 rav<i> to cc’Ase, signihos to make a stand. 

The idea of stopping is common to these 
terms, to which signiticath-n is added some 
distinct collateral idea for each; we demur 
from doubt or difficulty ; we hesitate from an 
undecided state of mind; wo pause from cir¬ 
cumstances. Demurrmi) is the act of an equal; 
we demur in giving our a.sseiit. hesitatiny is 
often the act of a superior ; we hesitate in 
giving our consent: when a jiroixisition api>ears 
to be unjust we demur in .supporting it, on the 
round of its injustice ; wht n a request of a 
ubiousnatuie is made to us we hesitate in 
complying with it: prudent people are most 
apt to demur: but people of a wavering temper 
are apt to hesitate: demurring may be often 
uniiocessarv, but it is seldom hijurions : hesi¬ 
tating is mostly injuri’ us when it is not neces¬ 
sary ; the f( rmor is employed in roatter.s that 
admit of delay ; the latter in cases where 
immediate decision is requisite. 

Demurring and hesitating are both employed 
as acts of the mind : pausing is an external 
action ; we demur and hesitate in determining; 
we pause in speaking or doing anything. 

In order to banish an evil out of tbewpvld that doev 
not only protluce great uneosliicBs to private persons, but 
has also a very liad inftuenco on the puhllo, I shall endev 
vour to show the folly of cL oiMmo<;.~.\l)DlSON. 

* Vide AhW piiard. ” UcuioUr, r.iboi, 

(iotruUfc ” ' 
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bt '^“Keu<‘roa« for lue protection of a daughter 

rcWH LK As OK KUHV. 

Think, O think, 

And cro thou plunge Into the vaet abywi, 

tl.. v.n.e .whil". l.gk down «.d •• 

Thy future inaueion.—i ORTEUB. 


Demur, Doubt, Hesitation, ObjeoUon. 

Demur, V. To demur. 

Doubt, in Latin dubito from duo and ito, 
or eo to go, signifies to go two ways. 

Hesitation, v. To demur. 

Obj-ection, from objirio or oh and Jacio to 
throw in the way, signifies what is thrown in 
the way so as to stop our progress. 

Demurs often occur in matters of dolibera- 
tiou; doubt in regard to matters of fact ; 
hesitation in matter^ of ordinary conduct; and 
objections in matters of common consideration. 
Jt is the business of a counsellor to make 
demurs: It is the bu.siness of an inquirer to 
suggest doubts : it is the business of all occ.a- 
sion.illy to make a hesitation who are called 
upon to decide ; it is the business of those to 
make objections whose opinion is consulted. 
AiUhaties made many dcuiars to the pioposed 
inva.sion of Greece by Xerxes : doubts have 
been suggoatod rc.spreting the veracity of 
Herodotus as an liiMtorian : it is not proper to 
ask that which cannot, be gianted without 
hesitation ; and it is notthcp.irt of an amiablo 
disposition to make an hesitotion lu cornplyuig 
with a reasonable request: there are but few 
things which we either attempt to do or re¬ 
commend to others that is nut liable to souio 
kind of an objection. 

A demur stops the adjustment of any plan 
or the determination of any question ; a doubt 
interrupts the progress of the mind in coming 
to a state of satisfu'di n and certainty : they 
are both ajiplied to abstract questions or such 
as are of gouoral intoro-t Hesitation and objec¬ 
tion are more individual and private in their 
nature. 

Hesitation lie.s mostly In the state of the 
will; objection i,s rather the offspring of the 
understanding. An hesitation interferes with 
the action; an ot>Jeciwn .aticets the measure or 
the mode of aetion. 

But with rejoin<ir‘r aud lejilies 
Loug billit. iiiid utiNwc-i-, KtuiTd with im, 

Jlemur, luiimrluiice, and t-sHOiipi, 

Thu {lartiutf im er uuulcl imhuu j,.,iii —SWIFT 

This icepticAl proceeding will make every sort of reason* 
lag on every subject vain a;i<l frivolous, even that 
sceptical reasoning itself which has persuaded us to enter* 
tain a doubt couoetiung tlie agrueinont of our percep* 
tions —UUKKK. 

If every man were wise and virtuous, capable to dis* 
oeni the liest use of time, and resolute to praHUe it. it 
might be granted, I think, witliout hetUation, that total 
liberty would be a blesaiug —JOHNSON’, 

Lloyd was always raising ohjeetton* and removing them. 
—JullNSU.V, 

To Denominate, v. To name. 
Denomination, r. Name. 

To Denote, Signify. 

Denote, in Latin dervoto or ?ioto, from 
notuw ptrticiple of nosco, siguifles to cause to 
know. 


Signify, frum the Latin sigmum a sign, 
and jio CO become, Is to becorao or bo made a 
sign*, or guide for the understanding 
Denote is employed with regard to things 
and thoir characters; siffni/i/ with legard to 
the thoughts or movements. A letter or 
character may be inad.o to denote any number, 
as words are made to signify the intentions 
and wishes of the person. Among the ancient 
Egyptians hieroglyphics were very much em¬ 
ployed to denote certain moral qualities ; in 
many cases looks or actions will signify more 
than words. Devices and emblems of different 
descriptions drawn either from fabulous his¬ 
tory or the natural world are likewise now 
employed to denote particular circumstances 
or qualities: the cornucopia denotes plenty; 
the^ohive denotes industry ; tlie dove denotei 
meekness ; and the lamb gentleness : he who 
will not take the trouble to signify his wishes 
otherwise than by nods or signs must expect 
to bo frequently misunderstood. 

Another may do the same thing, and yet the a^ion 
want that air and beauty which diatinguiui it from 
othem, like that iiiiuiitable sunshine Titian is aaiU to 
have difhised over his landscapes, which denotes them his. 
—ttPEOTA'lOH. 

Simple alrtitract words are used to signify some on® 
Bitiiple Idea, without much ad» ertiug to others which inxy 
cliance to attend it.—BUKKE. 

Dense, v. Thick. 

To Deny, r. To contradict. 

To Deny, Refuse. 

Deny, in Latin denego, or nif’pre, that Is n< 
or non and ago, signifies lo tay no to a thing. 

Refuse, in Latin refusus, from re and fundo 
to iKiur or cast, signifies to throw back that 
which is presented. 

To dmy respects matters of fact or know¬ 
ledge ; to refuse matters of wish or request. 
We deny what immediately b- longs to our¬ 
selves ; we refuse what belongs to another. 
We deny as to the past; we refuse as to the 
future: we deny our pai ticipation in that which 
lias been ; we rifuse our participation in that 
which may be : to deny must alwaj’S be ex¬ 
pressly verbal; a refusal may sometimes bo 
signified by actions or looks as w< 11 as words. 
A denial affects our veracity ; a refusal affects 
our good nature. 

To deny is likewise sometimes used in regard 
to one’s own gratifications as well as to one's 
knowledge, in which case it is still more ana¬ 
logous to refuse, which regards the gratifica¬ 
tions of another. In this Cfise wo say we deny 
a person a thing, but we refuse his request or 
refuse ti> do a thing. Some Christians think it 
very meritorious to deny themselves their usual 
quantity of food at certain times; they are 
h wever but sorry jirofessors of Christianity if 
they refuse at the same time to give of their 
substance to the poor. Instances are not rare 
of raisers who have themselves the com- 

riK n necessaries of life, and jet liave never 
refused to rel'cco those who were in distress, 
or aasist tho^o who were in trouble. , 

Deny is sometimes the act of uncorsdous 
agents; refuse is always a personal and Inten- 
tioua! act. We are sometimes denied by cir¬ 
cus,atancos the c nsolation of seeing our friends 
before thtty die ; ^^h5rl pii. o .ora warn to aop 
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their fiiende for sinister purposes they must 
be reused. 

Jove to his Thetis nothiup could dany. 

Nor was the signal vain that shook the sky —FOrE. 

O sire of Gods and men 1 Thy suppliant hear ; 
H«fut€ or grant; for what has Jove to fear ?—POPE. 

Inquire you how these pow’rs we shall attain t 
*Tl8 not for us to know, our search is vain; 

('an any one reiueuiber or relate 
How he existed in the embryo state ? 

That light’s deny'd to him which others nee. 

He knows perhaps you'll say—and so do we 

JKNVNS, 

To Deny, Disown. 

Deny [v. To rimy) approache-* nearest to the 
sense oftZisown wht*n applied lo persons ; Dis¬ 
own, that is, not to own, on the other liand 
bears a strong analogy to deny wlicn applied to 
things. 

Jn the first case deny is said with rogar.i to 
one's knowledsre of nr connexion with a per¬ 
son ; dwnontng on the other hnid is a toim o ; 
larger import, including the renunciation of I 
nil relationship or social tie : the former is said [ 
of thote who are not related ; the latter of sucli | 
only Jis are related. Peter denirtf our Haviour ; j 
apaient can scarcely be justified in disowniu;; 
h’8 child let hla vices be ever so enormous ; a 
child can never dismcn its parent in any case 
wdth ut violating the most sacred duty. 

In the second case deny is said in regard t» 
things that concern others as well as ourselves; 
dixown only in regard to what is done by one’s 
self or that in which one is personally con¬ 
cerned. A person denies that there is .any truth 
in the assertion of another ; he disowns hU 
participation in any aflfair. Wc may deny 
having seen a thing ; wo may di'town that we 
did it ourselves. Our veracity is often the only 
tiling implicated in a denial; our guilt, inno- 
cerice, or honour are implicated in what w’e 
disown. A witness denie.s what is stated as a 
fact; the accused puity disowns what is laid to 
his charge. 

A denial is employed only for outward .ac¬ 
tions or events ; th .t which can be related may 
be denied.- disowning extends to whatever we 
can own or possess ; we may disown our feel¬ 
ings, our naiiif>, our c*onnexions, and the like. 

Christians di n y the charges which are brought 
against the gosjml by h’s enemies. The ajKistles 
would never the chui actor which they 

hold as messengers of Christ. 

If, like Zeno, any uhall walk about and yot tfimy there 
1 h any motion in nature, Burely that man w.»8 constituted 
fur Anticyra, and were a fit conipaiiion for those who. 
having a conceit tliey are dead, cannot be convicted under 
the aueiaty of tlie living —BKOWN. 

Sometimes lest man should quite his pow'r diMovm, 

He nuikes tuat ixiw'r to trembliug uatious known 
JKNVNS. 

To Deny, r. To disavow. 

Departure, v. Death. 

Departure, f. Dxif. 

Dependance, Reliance. 

D'=pendance, from depend or de and pend, 
in Latin yiendo to hang from, signifies literally 
to rest one’s weight by han^g from that 
which Is held. 

Rely, comxiounded of re and ly or lie, signi¬ 


fies likewise to rest one’s weight by lying ot 
hanging back from the object neld. 

Dependance Is the general term; reliance is a 
speeiei* of dependance: we depend either on per¬ 
sons or things ; we rely on persons only • de¬ 
pendance serves for that which is immedi ite or 
remote reliance serves for the future unlv. 
Wo depend upon a person for that which we a e 
obliged to receive or led to expect from him : 
we rely upon a person for that which he lias 
given us reason to expect from him. 

Dependance an outward condition or Iho 
state of external circumstances; reliance is .a 
state of the feelings witli regard to others. Wo 
depend upon God for all that we have or slull 
have ; we rely upon the word of man for that 
which he has promised to perform. Wo mav 
depend upon a person’s coming from a vari-^ty 
of causes ; but we rehj upon it only in i efei eiu o 
to his avowtd intention. 

A man who uses bis best oude-ivoiirH to livo according 
to tlie dictates of virtue and rinlit rcMsoii h.is two per 
pctmil sources of cliepifulnoii. in the considcr.-ition i>f his 
own iiatuie, and of that Being on wlioni ho h.is a 
depemiauce — ADDISON. 

The teailcr twig shoots upward to the nkicf. 

And on the faitli of the new t,un rcOes.—DKVDEN. 

To Depict, V. To paint. 

To Deplore, Lament. 

Deplore, in L.atin drploro, that is de and 
ploro, or pi lingo, to give signs of distress with 
the face or mouth. 

Lament, V. To bewail. 

Deplore is a much stronger expros.Mon than 
lament ; the f rmer calls forth tears from tlio 
bitterness of the lieatt; the latter excites a 
cry from the warmth of feeling. * Ih-plornble 
indicates dc.spair ; to/n/acaf niaiks < nly paui 
or di8tres.s. Among the poor we ha>e deplor- 
ahU instances of poverty, ignorance, vice, ami 
wretchedness combined; among the higher 
classes we h.ive often lamentable instaiHM s <-f 
exirav.agance and consequent ruin. A field of 
battle or a city overthrown by an eaithquake 
is a .sjiectacle truly dfpforafi/r .■ it i.s lamentable 
to see beggars putting on a'l the disguises of 
wrctchodue'-'S in order to obtain by deceit what 
they might earn by honest industry. The 
condition of a dying man suffering under the 
agonies of an awakened conscience is deplor¬ 
able ; the situation of the relative or friend who 
witnesses the agony, witliout being able to 
affoid consolation to the sulferer, is truly 
lamentable. 

The wounds thev wadi’d, their pious tears they stied. 

And hud aloujf their oars deplor’d tiic dead —I’OPK. 

But let not chief the mchtinRale lament 
Her min’d c.are, too delicately fram’d 
To brook the harsh confinement of th** rape. 

THOMSON. 

Deponent, Evidence, Witness. 

Deponent, from tho Latin depono, is the 
one laying down or ^pen what he has heard or 
sot n. 

Evidence, from evident, is tho ono pro¬ 
ducing evidence or making evident. 

Witness, from the Saxon witan, Teutonic 
* Vide Trusler; “ LameijUbl*, deplorable,’* 
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weiaen, Greek etSa, and Hebrew^ ido to know, 
is one who knows or makes known. ^ 

The deponent always declares upon oath . ho 
serves to inve information : the emiencei'i like¬ 
wise generally bound by an oath ; he serves to 
acquit or condemn: the witness is omploved 
upon oath or otherwise ; he serves to confirm 
or invalidate. . , . v. 

A deponent declares either in writing or by 
word of mouth ; thQ deposition is ju-epaiatoiy 
to the trial: an eoidince may give eruieuce 
either by words or actions; wliatcver strvrH 
to clear up, whether a person or an animal, 
the thing is used as an evidence; the evidence 
always comes forward on the trial : a witness 
is always a person in the proper sense, but 
may bo applied figuianveiy to inanimate ob- 
ject-s ; he dedans by wonl of mouth what he 
personally knows. Every witness is an evidence 
at the moment of trial, but every evidence is 
not a witness. When a dog is employed as an 
evidence he cannot lie called a witness. 

Evidence on the other iiand is confined mostly 
to judicial mat tors ; and witness extends to all 
the ordinary concerns of life. One j)crMon aj)- 
pears as an evidence asiaiti.st another on a 
criminal charge: a witness ax'poars for or 
against; he corroborates the wuni of another, 
and is a security in all dealings or matters of 
question between man and man. 


Tho i)leacler having spoke In'" host, 

And witness ready to attest. 

Who fairly could on oath dojiosi', 

Wlien queatioiiB on the fact .nose. 

That ev'ry article w.is tnio 
Nor further these deponents knew, —SWIFT 
Of the evidence which apiiearoil against him (Savage) 
the character of tlie man wai not unexceptionable, that 
of the woman iiotonouBly liifanions —.loiiNsoN. 

Incase a woman Iw forcibly taken away ami niarried, 
•he may be a witness against her liiihliand in order to euu- 
vict him of felony —HLACKSTON'E 
Jn every man’s heart and ('onscience, religion has many 
tvitnesset to its nnpovtance and reality —ilLAiU. 


Deportment] V. Behaviour. 


Deposit, Pledge, Security. 

Deposit is a general term from the Latin 
depositus participle of depono, signifying to lay 
down, orient into the hands of another. 

Pledgre, comes probably from plico, signify¬ 
ing what engages by a tie or envdopo. 

Security signifies that which makes seevre, 

Tho term deposit has most regard to the con¬ 
fidence we place in another; pilcdpe has mo^t 
regard to the security we give for ouraclvis; 
security is &. oi picdfjc A deposit is al¬ 

ways volunt irily placed iii the hands of an in- 
different person ; a plcdpe and security are 
required from the parties who are interested. 
A person may make a deposit for purposes of 
charity or convenience ; bo gives a pled<ie or 
security for a temporary accomruod tion, or the 
relief of a necessity. Money is depositediw the 
hands of a friend in order to exe- ute a com- 
rnission; n, pledge is given as an equivalent for 
that which has been received ; a security is 
given by way of security for the pcrlormanco 
ox some a^eement. 

A deposit may < ften serve the purpose of a 
need not contain any thing so 
binding aa either a pledge or a security ; both 
Of which involve a loss on tho non-fulfilment 


of a certain contract. A pledge is given for 
rnatteis purely personal ; a security is given in 
behalf of another. 

Deposits are always transportable articles, 
consisting either of money, papers, jewels, or 
Ollier valuables : a pledge is seldom pecuniary, 
but it is always some article of positive value, 
as estates, furniture, and tho like, given at tho 
moment, of forming the contract : a security is 
always pecuniary, but it often consists of a 
promise, and not of any immediate resignation 
of one’s iiroperty. Deposits are made and 
securities given by the wealthy; pledges are 
commonly given by those who arc in dirtress. 

Deposit is seldom used but in the pnmor 
sense ; pledge ami security may be employed in 
a figuiativo applic ition. 

It is without reobon we pr.iiee the wledom of our con- 
Btliutioii, iu jmtting under tlie ducretion of the crown 
the awlul trust of war and pe.aco, if the ministers of the 
cn»wu virtually return it again into our hands The 
trust waa placed there as a sacred deposit, to secure us 
against popular raaliuess in pluiigiug into wars —liUKKLE. 

These garuien*s once were his, and left to me. 

The pledges of hia protuisod loyalty.—DRVDKST. 

.Tohii Doe was to become security for Richard Roe.— 
BUUKE. 


Depravity, Depravation, Corruption. 

Depravity, from the I atin pravitas and 
prai us, in Greek pai/ 3 ov, and the Hebrew ran 
or roo crooked or not straight, marks the quality 
of being crooked. 

Depravation} in Latin depravatio, signi¬ 
fies a m.iking ciooked or not, as it should be. 

Corruption, in Latin corruptio, covrump(\ 
from runipo to break, muks the disunion and 
decomposition of the of any thing. 

* All these terms are applied to objects which 
are contrary to the ©rder of Providence, but 
the term depraedy characterizes the thing, as 
it is; the reuii'* depravation and corruption de¬ 
signate the maldog or causing it to l>e so : de¬ 
pravity theieforo excludes tho idea of any 
cause ; depravation always carries us to the 
cause or external agency ; hmcc we may speak 
of depravity as naTural, bub wc sjieak of de¬ 
pravation as the result of circumstances ; there 
is a depravity in man which ip.thing but the 
grace of God can correct; the introduction of 
ob.*,cenity on tin* stage tends greatly to the dt- 
pravation of morals ; bad company tends to 
tho corrvjition ot a young man’s morals. 

Nothing can show greater drpravlty of understanding 
than (<) delight m tho show when the reality is wanting — 
.Tohn.so.V. 

The roKTuption of our taste is not ot equal consequ 
ence with the dvpruuativn of our virtue —WA “ “ 

Depravity or depravation impli'^s crooked¬ 
ness, or a distortion from the regular course ; 
corruption implies a dissolution as it were iu 
the component p irts of bodies. 

Cicor«» says (2 de Einihus) that depravity is 
applicabl*- cr.ily to the mind and heart; but wo 
say a depraved ta^te, and depraved lium<>urs iu 
regard to tho body. A depraved ta-te loaches 
common food, and long- for that wtiich is un¬ 
natural and hurtful. Corruption is the natural 
process by which material substances are dis- 
organisod. 
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In the figurative appUcation of these terms 
they preserve the same Agnification. Deptaoxty 
is characterized by being directly opposed to 
order, and an established system of things; 
conniption marks the vitiation or spoiling of 
things, and the ferment that leads to destruc¬ 
tion. Depravity turns things out of their ordi¬ 
nary course; comiptwn destroys their essential 
qualities. Depraxnty is a vicious state of things, 
in which all la deranged and perverted; cor¬ 
ruption is a vicious stato of things, in which 
all Is sullied and polluted. That which is de- 
praved loses its proper manner of acting and 
existing ; that which is corrupted loses its vir¬ 
tue and essence. 

The depravation of human -will wju followed by a 
disorder of the harmouy of nature.—JOHNSON. 

We can dwcover that where tuere le unlvereal In¬ 
nocence, there will probably be universal hapumesa, for 
why should afllictioiiR be i)erinltt«Hl to infest beings who 
lire not in danger of corruption from blessings t—J OllN- 
SON. 

The force of irregular propensities and dis¬ 
tempered imaginations produces a depravity of 
manners; the force of example and the dia- 
semmatlon of bad principles produce corrup- 
tiiJix. A judgment not sound or right is de- 
)irav€d ; a judgment debased by that which is 
vicious is corrupted. What is depraved requires 
to be reformed : what is corrupted requires to 
be purified. Depravity has most regard to ap¬ 
parent and excessive disorders ; corruption to 
internal and dLs^olute vices. “ Manners,” says 
Cicero, •* are corrupted and depraved by tho 
love of riches.* Port Royal says that God h.ti 
given up infidels to the wandering of a cor¬ 
rupted and depraved mind. Those words are 
by no means a pleonasm or repetition, because 
they represent two distinct images ; one indi¬ 
cates the state of a thing very much changed 
in its substance ; the other the state of a thing 
very much opposed to regularity •' Good 
God ! (says Masillon the jireacher), what u 
dreadful account will tho lich and powerful 
have one day to give; since, besides their own 
sins, they will have to account before Thee for 
public disorder, depravity of morals, and the 
con'uption of the age ! ” Public disorders bring 
on naturally depravity of morals ; and sins or 
vicious practices naturally givo birth to cor¬ 
ruption. Depravity i.s more or less open ; it 
revolts the sober upright understanding : cor¬ 
ruption is more or leas disguised in its opera¬ 
tions, but fatal in its effects ; the former s wet pa 
away every thing before it like a torrent; the 
latter iofuoes itself into the moral frame Iiku 
a slow poison. 

That is a depraved state of morals in which 
the gross victs are openly practised in defiance 
of all decorum : that la a corrupt state of society 
in which vice has secretly insinuated itself into 
all the principles and habits of men, and con¬ 
cealed its deformity under tho fair semblance 
of virtue and honour. The manners of savages 
are most likely to be depraved ; those of civil¬ 
ized nations to be corrupt, when luxury and 
refinement are risen to an excessive pitch. 
Cannibal nations present us with the picture 
of human depravity ; the Roman nation during 
the time of the emperors, affords us an example 
of almost universal corruption. 

From the «bove observations, it is clear thal 
dtpranty is best applied to those objechl tp 


vbich common usage has annexed the epithets 
•fright, regular, fine, &o., and corruption to 
hose which tnay bo characterized by the epi¬ 
thets of sound, pure, innocent, or good. Hence 
we prefer to say depravity of mind and corrup¬ 
tion of heart; depravity of principle and cor¬ 
ruption of sentiment or feeling: a depraved 
character; a corrupt example; a corrupt in¬ 
fluence. 

The greateat difficulty that occurs In analysing his 
Swifts) character, is to discover ))y what depravity of 
intellect he took debght lu levolviug ideas from wtiidi 
almost every other mind shriuke with disgust.—JOHN* 
bO.S'. 

Peace is the happy natural state of man; 

War hiB corruption, las disgrace.—THOMSON. 

No depravity of the mind has been more frequently or 
Justly ceiiBUied than iiigiatitude —J 0 HN.SON. 

1 have remarked in a former paper, that credulity la 
the cuiuinun failing of inexperienced virtue, and that he 
- ho IS Bixmtaneously Buspitioiis may bo justly charged 
ith radical corruption.—JuUSSOS. 

In icference to tho art.s or belles lettres wo 
say either depiavily or corruptio/i of taste, be- 
cau.se t.i8to has its rules, is liable to be dis- 
•rdered, is or is not conformable to natural 
nlcr, is regular or irregular ; and on the otlier 
baud it may be so intermingled with senti- 
lenta and feelings foreign to its own native 
l^urity as to give it juf-tly the title of corrupt. 

The last thing worthy of notice respecting 
tho two words depravity and corruption, is that 
tho former is used for man in his moral capa¬ 
city ; but tho latter for man in a political 
capacity : hence we speak: of human depravity, 
but the corruption of government. 

The depravity of mankind is so easily dlBcoverablo, 
tliH* nothing hut the do&ert or the cell cau exclude it 
from notice — JOHNSON. 

Kvery government, <ci,y tho jiolitioians, la jieriHttually 
degenerating towaril* con-upturn —JollN.'sON 

To Depreciate, v. To disparage. 


Depredation, Robbery. 

Depredation, in Latin deproedatio from 
vricda a prey, signifies the act of spoiling or 
laying waste, as well as taking away. 

Robbery, on the otlier hand, signifies 
simply the removal or taking away from an¬ 
other by violence. Every depredation, there¬ 
fore, Includes a robbery, but not vice versa. A 
depredation is always attended with mischief 
to some one. though not always with advantage 
to the depredator ; but the robber always calcu¬ 
lates ou getting something for himself De¬ 
predations 9.1 e oiten committed for tho indul¬ 
gence of private animosity ; robbei'y is always 
committed from a thinst lor gam. 

Depredation is either the public act of a com¬ 
munity, or the private act of Individuals ; 
robbery mostly the private act ( f individuals. 
Depredations are committed whoiever the 
occasion offers ; in open or covert places : rob¬ 
beries are committed either on the persons or 
houses of Individuals. In former times neigh¬ 
bouring states used to commit frequent depre¬ 
dations ou each other, oven when not in a 
state of open hostility ; robberies wore, ho’*'- 
ever, then less frequent than at present. 

Depredation is used in the proper and 
sense, for arimals as well as for men ; robbery 
may be cmploycil fig’irat'vcly, and in an indif- 
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ferent bchbo. Birds are great depredaton in 
corn fields; bees maybe said to plunder or rob 
flowers of their sweets. 


armea mo ou^jc^. ...... - 

by direotiug the uiluhiters to iasue lettera t 
BLACKSTONE. 

From all thi». what is luy inference f That this new 
pyuU'in of robbery lu France cannot be rendered sale by 
any ait.-BUKKK. 

Depression, v. Dejection. 

To Deprive, V. To bereave. 


To Deprive, Debar, Abridge, 

Deprive, fiurn de and prive, in Latin privux 
Olio's own, signifies to make nut one’s own 
what one has, or expects to have, 

Debe.r, from de and bar, signifies to pre* 
vent by means of a bar. 

Abridg-e, V. To abridge. 


Depth, Profundity. 

Depth from deep, dip or dive, the Greek 
Svirrtjj, and the Hebrew taJ>ang to dive, aigni- 
fica the point under water wldch is dived for. 

Profundity, from profound, in Latin pro- 
fundus, compounded of pro or procul far, and 
fundus tlio bottom, signifies remoteness from 
the surface of any thing. 

These terms do not differ merely in their 
derivation : but depth is indefinite In its signi¬ 
fication ; and profundity is a positive and con¬ 
siderable degree of depth. Moreover the woi d 
depth is applied to objects in general ; proftm- 
dily is confined in its application to m«i.d 
objects : thus we speak ot the de^nh of tbe sea 
or the depth of a person’s learning; but Ins 
profundity of thought. 

By these two piuiiious of hope and fear, we reach /..r* 
ward into futurity, and bring up to our preeeut thougl i % 
objects tlcat lie In the remotest depths of time.—Anui- 
SON. 

The Kniser of Swift will want very little previous 
knowlctlj;©. it will be suffloient that ne is acqaaintcil 
with common words and common things; he is neither 
r^<j'»ire.^nmucmnt elovatioin nor to eiplore pro/undUict. 


Deprive conveys the idea of either taking away 
that which one has, or withholding that which 
one may have: dc6a/conveys tlioi<lea only of 
withholding: abridge conveys that aI.so of taking 
away. Depnvmg is a coercive measure; debar 
and abridge are merely acts of authority. Wo are 
deprived of that which is of the first necessity 
we are debarred of privileges, enjoyments* 
opportvinitiofi, &c. ; we are abridged of com¬ 
forts, pleasures, conveniences, Ac. Criminals 
aie deprived of their lilicrty ; their friends are 
in extraordinary cases debarred tlio privilege 
of steing them ; thus men are olten abridged 
Of their comforts in consequence of their own 
fan 1 IS. 

Deprivation and debarring sometimes arise 
from things as well as per8on.s; abridging is 
aiw.i,y8 the voluntary act of conscious agents. 
Aiisfortunes sometimes deprive a person of the 
means of living . the pour are often debarred 
opportunity to learn 
their duty ; it may sometimes be necessary to 
pleasures when 

,,“'‘*8*0“ teacacs men to he roeignod 
severest deprivations : it is painful 
to be debarred the society of those we love, or 
to abridge others of any advantage which thev 
have been in the habit of enjoying ^ 

\Ahen used m refleciivo verbs they preserve 
the same analogy in their signlficition An 
person deprives himself of thS 
ower of doing good. A person may dsbZ 
hirnself of any pleasure from particular 
notives of prudence A miser abr^ges him- 


I" yom .j«l happln... 
mw forth your reMutioeutf 


yi '■nuse injiirie* whit'h ““"y 

C;in they dipHve you ot reMutioeut f 

factiou a^ht irt 


tiiaijisiraU dlscrrtloa of th« 


To Depute, v. To constitute. 

Deputy, V. Ambassador. 

Deputy, V. Delegate. 

To Derange, v. To disorder. 

Derangement, Insanity, Lunacy, 
Madness, Mania. 

Derangement, from the verb to derange 
implies the first stage of disordered intcllect 
Insanity, or unsouiiduesa, implies positive 
disease, which is more or less permanent 
liunacy, is a violent sort of ii.sarity. which 
supposed to be influenced by the moon 
madness, and Mania, from the Greek 
implies insanity or lunacy in 
Its most furious and confirmed stage. Deranaed 
persons may sometimes be perfectly sensible 
in every thing but particular subjects. Insan>' 
persons are sometimes entirely restored 
lunatics have their lucid intervals, and 
maniacs their intervals of repose. 

Derangement may sometimes be applied to 
the teniporary confusion of a disturbed mind 
which 18 not in full possession of all its facuj- 
sometimes be the result of 
violently inflamed passions : and ?ua«ia may 
bo applied to .any vehement attachment which 
takes possession of the mind 

To Deride, Mock, Ridicule, Rany 
_ Banter. ’ 

Deride, compounded of de and th® TA«r. 
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Mock, Frenoli moqueVy Dutch moolrcny 
Greek fiutKaut, signifies likewise to laugh at. 

Rally» ki French raiiicr. 

Banter, possibly from tho French badiner 
to jest. 

btrong expressions of contempt are desig¬ 
nated by all these terms. 

Deruwn and mockery evince themselves by 
the outward actions in general; ridicule cen- ^ 
sists more in words tba i actions; rallying .\nd ] 
bantering almost entirely in words. Derkle is 
not so strong a term os mocky but much 
stronger than ridicule. There is always a mix¬ 
ture of hostility in derision and mockery; but 
ridicule is frec^uently unaccompanied with any 
personal feeling of displeasure. J)cm.nou is 
often deep, nut loud ; it oif-covers itself in 
suppressed laughter, contemptuous sneers or 
gestic^ilatioDs, and cutting ex piessions ; mitck - 
ery is mostly noisy and outrageous: it bi'o.ik.s 
forth in insulting buffoonery, and i.s sometimes 
accompanied with personal violence; tho 
former cons sts of real but contemi tu rns 
laughter: the latter often of affcited laughter 
and grimaco. Derision and m>ckery .\ro always 
personal; ridicule vaAy be ciiioettd lo things 
as well as p^ isoiis Derision and luocltru ;ne a 
direct attack on the individual, th** latter still 
more so than the former ; ridicule is a.s oltcn 
used in writing as in personal intcicoinso. 

Derision md mockery are practised by pcr.sons 
in any station; ridicule is mostly u.sed by 
equals. A person is derided and viocked for 
that which is offensive as well as .ai)parently 
absurd or extravagant; he is ridiculed h r 
what is apparently ridiculous Our Saviour 
was exposed Ixdh to the and jnorAvyy 

of his enemies : they dt ruled linn h r what they 
dared to think his false pretelusions to a supe¬ 
rior mission ; they niocLid Lim byplautinga 
crown of thori s on his head, and acting the 
farce of royalty before him. 

Derision may lie provoked by ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances ; mockery by that which is extra¬ 
ordinary. When the jirojiliet Klij.di in his 
holy *eal mocked the false prophets of Baal, or 
when the children mocked tli * prophet Elisha, 
the term deride would not have suited either 
for the occasion or tho action ; but two people 
may deride each other in their angry disputes ; 
or unprincipled people may dcrido those whom 
they cannot imitate, or eoudemu, Dens-on 
and mockery are altogether ineonipatible with 
the Christian temper ; ? \dicule is justifiable in 
certain cases, pariicuUrly when it is notpir- 
honal. When a m m renders himself an object of 
derision, It does u.-t follow that any ooo is justi¬ 
fied in deriding him; insults are not the means 
for correcting faults : mockery is very seldom 
used but for the gratification of a maliKnant 
disp'sition : although ruLicule is not the test 
of truth, and ought not to be employed in the 
place of argument, yet there are some follies 
too absurd to deserve moi e serious treatment. 

Rally and banter, like derision and mockery, 
are altogether personal »cis, in which ap)»lica- 
tion tliey arc very analog* us to ruiicule- Ridi¬ 
cule is the most general term o' the three; wo 
often rally and banter by ridiculing. There is 
more exixisnre in ridiculing; repioof in rally¬ 
ing : and prov()cation m bantering. A person 
may be ridiculed on account of bis eocentrici- 


ties; he is rallied for his defects; ho is banUnd 
for accidental circumstanctss : the two former 
actions are often justified by some substantial 
reason ; the latter is an action as puerile as 
it is unjust, it is a contemptible species of 
mockery. Self-conceit and extravaganr, follies 
are oftentimes best corrected by good-natured 
ridicide ; a man may deserve sometimes to bo 
milled for his want of resolution ; tlio«e wlio 
are of an ill-natured turn of mind will 6aa .''t 
others for their mlsfortimo-, or their pei bonal 
delects, rather than not say something to their 
annoyance. 

Satan Ix'hcld llioir plitlit, 

Anil to Ilia nmtea thus in dt-rition tl, 

0 friends, why come not on tliose victors proud f 

Milton. 

Imiieird with steps unceising to pur-me 
Home fleetiziK good that mucks me with ilie> ^ iow 

Gui.nSMITH 

Want is the sconi of every fool, 

And wit in r.iga is turn’d to ritiicuic.—DltYDr.N. 

! The only piece of pleasantry in Paradise Lost, is whiTft 
j tlu* evil Bpmls .ai-e described as rallying the angels upon 
the .success of their now jnvouted artillery.—AIUWSON. 

I As to your nutnucr of )»chaviug towanls these indiappr 
; J filing gentlemen (at College) you descri)>e, let it bo man (v 
and easy, if thi'y banter your regularity, order, deeeiuy, 
I iiml love of study, banter in return tiica neglect of it.— 
CHAIUAM. 


To Derive, Trace, Deduce. 

Derive, from the Batin de and ncus a i i ver, 
signifies to <irain after the manner of water 
from its souixio. 

Trace, in Italian Iracciair, Greek Tpc\u) ia 
run, Hebrew dnneh to go, signifies to go by a 
line (liawii out, to follow tho line. 

Deduce, in Latin deduco, signifies to bring 
fr. m, 

'I’he ide.a of drawing one thing from another 
i.s included in all the actions designated by 
these terms. Tho act of deriving is immediato 
and direct; that of tracing a gradu.d proeeas ; 
that of deducing by a ratiooinative proeesg. 

We discover causes and sources by deriva¬ 
tion; we discover tho course, progress, ai< 
commencement, of things by iracinif; wo die. 
cover tho grounds and reasons of things )»y 
deduction. A person dtrices his name from a 
given source : ho frarei Ids family up to a given 
period ; principles or powers are deduced from 
circumstances or observations. Tho T'ojans 
derived the i amo of their city from Tros, a 
king of Phrygia ; they traccfl tho line of their 
kingH up to Dardanu.s ; Copernicus deduced the 
prineiplo of the earth’s tuniing round from 
seveiai simple observations, particularly from 
the apparent and contrary motion of bodies 
that are really at rest. The English tongue i.s 
of such mix^ a origin that there is scarcely any 
known language from which some one of its 
words is not derivable; it is an interesting 
employment to iroce the progress of scieuco 
and civilization in countries whic h have been 
involved in ignorance and barbarism; from 
the writings of Locke and other [zhilosophors 
of an equally loose stamp, have l>een deduced 
principles both m morals and politics that are 
dcstiuctive to the happiness of men in civil 
society. 

The kinge smoiiff the heathens ever themselrM 

•r their ancestors from some god.—TSMFLX. 
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des ert . _ _ 

jL^t Nevrtou. pure iutelllgencol whom God 
To inorUU lent to trace his boundlew work^ 

From law# #ubllraely siuiplo speak tiiy 

From the discovery of some natural anthonty may 
•erhaps be deduced a truer origiiml o all government# 
among men than from any coiiir.vcta i KAirLS. 

To Derograte, V. To disparage. 

To Describe, V. To relate. 

Description, v Account. 

Description, v. Cast. 

To Descry, v. TofimL 
To Descry, v. To see. 

To Desert, v. To abandon. 

To Desert, V. To abdicate. 


Desert, Merit, Worth. 

Desert from deserve, in Latin dcservio, sig¬ 
nifies to do service or be serviceable. 

Merit, in Latin meritus iiarticiplo of mcreor, 
comes from the Greek p.eip{a to share, because 
he who merits any thing has a right to share 
in it 

Worth, in German icerth. is connected with 
wirde dignity, and burdea. burden, b-cansc one 
boars worth as a thing attact ed to the person. 

Beso't is taken for tbat which is good or 
bad ; oieinl for that which is good only. Wo 
deserve praise or blame: wo men I a lewatd. 
i)M£>rf consists in the action, woik, or service 
pcrf(»rmed : merit has regard to the character 
of the agent or the nature of the .action A 

f icrson does not deserve a lecorapense until he 
las pe forme 1 some service , he does not merit 
approbation if he have not done his part well. 

Deserve is a terra of ordinary import; merit 
applies to objects of greater moment: the 
former includes matters <'f personal and phy¬ 
sical gratification ; the latter thicse altogether 
of an intellectual nature. Children nro always 
acting so as to deserve either reproof or com¬ 
mendation, reward or punishment, candidates 
for public applause or honours conceive they 
have frequen' occasion to complain that thvy 
are not trotted according to their merits 
Criminals cannot always bo punl.dicd accord¬ 
ing to their deserts , a noble ni'iid is not ctm- 
tented with barely obtaining, it seeks to merit 
what it obtains. 

The idea of value, which is prominent in 
the signific ttion of the term merit, rend' rs it 
closely allied to that of worth. Tlie man of 
merit looks to the advantages which rhall 
accrue to himself; the man of worth Is con- 
tented with the consciousness of what he 
possesses in himself: merit respects the at¬ 
tainments or qualifications of a man; worth 
respects his moral qualities only. It Is 
possible therefore for a man to have great 
viemi and little or no worth. He who has great 
UTOs them for the advantge of him¬ 
self or others is a man of merit : he only who 
does good from a good motive is a man of 
worth. We look f'r me.nt among men in the 
discharge of their several offices or duties ; we 
look for worth in their h cial capacities. 
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PraiM from a friend or censure froTn a foe 
Are lo#t ou hearer# that our n^cr<t^ kuow.—POPfc 
To birth or offlee. no renpect be p-dU, 

Let vforth deteruiine here.—POPE. 

From these words a’ e dertvi d the epithet! 
deserved an mei-ited, in relrttiou to what W0 
rcc«.ive fro n others ; ;iiid deserving, meritorious^ 
worthy, ami worth, in reg rd to what we possess 
in our-elves : a riettractit is deserved or unde¬ 
served ; Ttpx.ofs are menttd or unmerited : tho 
harsh tieatmcnt of a rnasrer i easier to be 
borne when it is undeserved than when it is 
deserved: the reproaches of a friend are very 
severe when unmerited. 

A labourer is deserving on account of his 
Industry ; an artist is meritonous on account 
of his professional abi ittes; .i citizen is wo thy 
on account of his benevolence and upright¬ 
ness. The first person deserves to be well paid 
and encouraged ; the second merits the ap¬ 
plause which 18 bestowed on him ; the third 
is worthy of confidence and esteem from all 
men. Ilotwi.xt worthy and worth there is this 
difference, that the former is said of intrinsic 
and moral qualities, the latter of extrir-aic 
ones ; a worthy man possesses that which < alls 
for tho es eem of othe'S ; but a man is worth 
the property which he cun call hi.s own : so in 
like manner a subject may be worthy thv atten¬ 
tion of a writ* r, or a thing may not be worth 
the wliile to consider 

t li»9 frvquciii onportunilie# nf luiiigating the 
fiercene-n 1,1 # p.irty t nug Jurtlce to tho cluiracTer of 
a dftcrtrtng luan --ADiUSON. 

Pilfrriinaeea to Rotrie were representod a# the most 
mertloriout acta of devouoii — HUME 

Then tho last worthies of declmmg Greece, 

Fate c.tll (I to ((lory in unequal litnee. 

Pensive itppear —THOMSON. 

Desert, V. Solitary. 

Design, Purpose, Intend, Mean. 

Desigru, from the Lvtin designare^ signlfie* 
to mark t/ut a.** with a pen or pencil. 

Purpose like propose comes from the 
Latin proposui perfect of pi'opono, hignifying 
to set before one’s mind as an object of pur¬ 
suit. 

Intend, in Latin xntendo to bend towards, 
signifies the bonding of tho mind towards an 
object. 

Mean, in Saxon maenen, German, &c. 
manen, probably connected with tho word 
mi d. signifying to have m the mind. 

Design and purpose are terms of hdgher Im¬ 
port than intend and mean, which are in 
familiar use; the latter still more so than 
the former. A design embraces many objects; 
a purpose consists of only one : • the former 
supposes something studied and mvthodi(»], 
it requires reflection the latter supposes 
som* thing fixed and determinate, it requires 
resolution. A design Is attainable; a purpoH 
is steady. We speak of the design as it regards 
the thing conceived : we speak of tho purpose 
as it regards the temper of the person. Men 
of a sanguine or aspiring character arc apt to 
form designs which ca 'U *t be carried into 
execution ; whoever wishes to keep true to 
hiu purpose must not listen to many eoun* 
sellors. 



• V d« Truster; “ lutenUou. d«sigu.' 
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A purpose is the thing proposed or set before 
the mind ; an intention is the thing to which 
the mind bends or incliiies; purpose and in¬ 
tend differ tlKTtfore both in the nature of the 
aeiion and the i>bject; we _2)i4rpo.ie teriously; 

•WQ intend vaguely; we set about that wbich 
we purpose; we may delay that which we 
Lave only intended : the execution of one's 

f wpose rests mostly with one’s self; the 
ulfilment of an intention depends upon cir¬ 
cumstances : a man of a resolute temper is 
not to be diverted from his purpose by tnfling 
objects; we may be disappointed in our in¬ 
tentions by a variety of unforeseen but uncon- 
trolable events. 

Mean, which is a term altogether of collo¬ 
quial use, differs but little from intend, except 
that it is used for more familiar objects: to 
mean Is simply to have in the mmd , to intend 
is to lean wiih the mind towards anything, 
I^urpose is always applied to some ptoximate 
or definite object; intend and nienn to that 
whfch is general or remote ‘ we jiiirpose to sot 
out at a certain time or go a certain lout; we 
mean to set out as soon as we can, and go the 
way that shall lae found moat agreeable ; the 
morahsist designs by his writings to effect a 
reformation in the manners of men ; a writer 
purposes to treat on a given subject in some 
particular manner ; it is ridiculous to lay down 
r lea which are not intended to be kcjit: an 
honest man always means to satisfy hii* 
creditors. 

Design and puipose arc taken sometimes in 
the abstract sense, intend and mean always 
lu connexion with the agHut who intends or 
means; we see a in the whole oi cation 

which haua us to letlcet on the wisdom and 
goodness of ilie Crcat(»r; whenever we see 
anything done we are led to iucjuiie the pur¬ 
pose for which it is done; or are desnous of 
knowing the intention of the i»er8on in so 
doing; things aic said to be done with a 
design, in oppo.sition to tliat which happens 
by chance ; they are said to be done tor a 
pwrpose, in rcfeicnce to the immediate pur¬ 
pose which is expected to result from them. 
Design, when not exprc.saly qualified by a 
contrary epithet, is used lu a bad sense in 
connexion with a particular agent; purpose, 
intention, and meaning, in an mdilfcicnt 
sense: a designing person is full of latent 
and interested designs . there is nothing so 
good that it may not bo made to serve the 
purposes of those who are bad : the intentions 
of a man must always be taken into the 
account when we are forming an estimate of 
his actions: ignorant people frequently mean 
much better than they do. 

Nothing can evince greater depravity of 
mind than designedly to rob another of bis 
good name; when a person wishes to get any 
information he purposely directs his dis¬ 
course to the subject upon which he desires 
to be informed; if we unintenttonally incur 
the displeasure of another, it Is to be reckoned 
our misfortune rather than our fault; it is 
not enough for our endeavours to be well 
vuant, if they bo not also well directed. 

Jove hououTB mo and larora niy detignt, 

Hib plenBure Kuides me, and hifi ■will conflnM.—POPE. 

SB he iB, that iron hearr retaina 
Hu atubboxn purvotc, and hi* {rieiid» disdain* 

I’Ol'E. 
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And nniHt I then, 0 siro of fli.ods! 

Lear this fierce .answer to the king of gods! 

Correct it yet, and change thy lash intent ; 

A noble mlud disdains not to repent.-—POPE, 

Then drat Polydamns tlie silence broke, 

Long weigh'd the signal, and to Hector spoke : 

Ifow oft, inv brotlier 1 thy repro.ach 1 bear, 

For words well meant and suntuuoiitB sincere. 

POPE. 

Design, Plan, Scheme, Project. 

Design, V To design. 

Plan, in French plan, comes from plane or 
plain, in Latin planus, smooth or even, signi¬ 
fying in geiioial any plane place, or in parti¬ 
cular the even surface on which a building is 
raised: and by an extended application the 
sketch of the plane surface of any building of 
object. 

Scheme, in Latin schema, Greek arxrjpa a 
form or figure, signifies the thing drawn out 
in the mind. 

Project, in Latin projectus, from projicio, 
compuunded of pro and jacio, signifies to cast 
or put forth, that i.s, the thing proposed 

Arrangement is the idea common to these 
terms ; the design includes the thing that is 
to be brought about; the plan includes the 
means by which it is to bo brought about: a 
design was formed in the tim# of James 1. for 
overturning the government of the country ; 
the j)lan by which this was to have been 
realized, consisted in placing gunpowder under 
the parliament-house and blowing up the 
assembly. 

A design is to be estimated according to its 
intnn.sic worth ; a }Uan is to be estimated 
according to its relative value, or fiiness lur 
the design • a design in noble or wicked, a jdan 
is piuctic,ible; every founder of a ihantable 
institution may be supposed to liave a gofid 
design ; l)ut bo may ado fit an erroneous pfau 
loi obtaining the end proposed. 

Scheme .and /iroject ie.sjioct both tho end and 
the means, winch make-^ them analog- us to 
design and plan, the design stimulates to 
action; the detcimiiios the mode of 

action ; the scheme and jiYojccl consist most in 
speculation : the design and plan are equally 
])iactical, and suited to the oidinai'V ai d im¬ 
mediate circurant.inces of Jife ; the scheme and 
piojecl are contrived or conceived for extra¬ 
ordinary or lare occasions , no man takes any 
step v/ithout a design , a general forms the 
j)lan of hia campaign; adventurous men aro 
always forming schemes for gaining money; 
ambitious monarchs are full of projects for 
increasing their dominions. 

Scheme and project differ principally ?h tbo 
magnitude of the objects to which they are 
applied ; the former being much less vast and 
exrcnsive than the latter; a scheme may bo 
formed by an individual for attaining any 
til fling advantage; projects are mostly con¬ 
ceived inraatters of state, or of public interest: 
the metropolis sbound-' with persons whose 
inventive faculties are busy in devising 
schemes, either of a commercial, a literary, a 
philosophical, or political description, by 
whmh they propose great advantages to tho 
public, but still greater to themselves; the 
project of universal conquest which entered 
into the wild speculitkns of Alexander tlie 
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Oroit; did n^i, ‘unfortuua Wfor' the world, *“”*^7 

perish at his death. You know Chaucer has a tale, where a l^ight ^ 

Sfjfrra/. “•“ 

he afterwards finished.—WALSH. TO IDCSist) Xi08iV6 Off. 

.ciu>mc. Desist, f. on. the Latin demto, .ientfieg to 

Of teiuperauco for Winter poor.—THOMSON. take OUe’s solf off. j t j*#* 

Manhood is led on from hope to hope, and from project Desi8t is applied to actions good, indifiewnt, 
to pxycct—JOHNSON. or ofifensive to some person; Leave Off to 

_ actioiis that are indiiforent; the former la 

To Designate, V. To name. voluntary or Involuntary, the latter voluntary : 

To Desire, V. To beg, we are frequently obliged to desiit; but we 

leave of at our option : it is prudent to dcsiet 
To Desire, Wish, Long for, Hanker from using our endeavours when we find tbeni 
fiftpr fJovet Ineffectual; it la natural for a person \o leave 

uitei, vjuvet. o/f-when he sees no further occasion to con- 

Deslre, in Latin desidero, comes from t,nue his labour : he who annoys another must 
desido to rest or fix uixui with the mind. made to desist; he w'h*. does not wish to 

Wish, in Geiman v'lmschen, comes from offend wilWmrc o^’when requested. 

Konfit pleasure, signifying to take pleasure in accomiilished the sixth 

a tiling Yet not till the Creator form d his work . 

T ^ 4.1 n /lerwtmir, though uiiweaned, up return d 

Long, from the !?inT Vamty. the most innoicnt spoc.es of pric 

tlftO j signifies to seek, after Wltu tllO rnincl. froqueutly prcdt>ininiiiit ho (oitvage) couL 

Hanker, hanger, or hang, aifilllfics to hiing f^''*"** of 'Vheu he ),a<l Oiue hegan to laenlio. 
on an object with ono a miuu. 

Covet, r. Desolate, .. SMary. 

Itmre is impc.i.ms, it demands fjratifica- Desolation, t’. attraye. 

tion 'icish 18 1* s,s vehement, it coii'sists of a 

stiong Inehnution ; longing is an impatient ■r\/s«-,AAv.rt+4/^.»n ■n/ao■r^/' 

and continued species of dofyiic ; hankering la Despair, Desperation, DespC 


So ev’u and luorn accomplished the sixth (day). 

Yet not till the Creator lonii d his work . 

DeiuUng, though unwearied, up returu d.—MILTON. 
Vanity, the most innotent species of pride, was most 
fr«M]ueatly predominant lio (Savage) could not essUy 
leave of when he liad oiue began to laeiilion blmself or 
la.H wuiks.— JOllNijON. 

Desolate, c. Solitary. 

Desolation, v. Jlavage. 

Despair, Desperation, Despondency 


a disti e for that which Is set out of one h reach ; 
co-jcting is a desire for that which belongs to 
kiiotliur, or what it is in hia power to i<rant. 
we desire or long for that which is near at 
hand, or within view: wo luish for and covet 
that which i.s more remote, or less distinctly 
seen ; we hanker ajter that W'inch has been 
once enjoyed: a dn-contented person wtshe.^ 
for moie than ho has * lie who is lu a strange 
land longs to see lus native country , vicious 
men hanker after the plea.sutes which aie 
denied them arnlntious men covet hunuuis, 
avaricious men covet riches. 

Desires ought to be rnodeiated ; wishes to be 
limited ; longings hankerings, and coietings, tu 
be suppr. ssed . uncontrolled desires beeoine 
the greatest torments ; unbounded v'lshes aiu 
the bai ,11 happiness ; aideut lougings are 
mostly irrational, and not entitled to mdul- 
genco ; coveting is expressly piohibited by the 
I)ivine law. 

Desire, as it regards others, is not less iin- 
poiative than when it respects ourselves , it 
lays an obligation on the person to whom it 
is expressed ; a wish is gentle and unassum¬ 
ing ; it appeals to the good nature of another : 
we act by the desire of a superior, and accord¬ 
ing to the wishes of an equal: the desire of a 
parent will amount to a command in the mind 
of a dutiful child: his ivishes will be antici¬ 
pated by the warmth of affection 

When men have diecovered a pas»ionat,e desire vt faiuo 
In the ambitious man .as no teiui>or of luind is mure apt 
to show itself) they become sparing and reserved iu their 
eommendatnoas.—ADDISON. 


It is ax absuitl in an old man to vfUh for the streiifftl 
®f youth, as it would be lu a young man lo wish for th. 
stieijgth of a bull or a liorhe.—STEEL k. 


Extended on the fun’ral couch he lies. 

And soon as monung paints the eastern tklAS. 
The tight it granted to thy longvna eyw.—^OTI, 


Despair, Desperation, from the French 
dcsespoir, compounded of the privative de anti 
the Latin sjxs Impi*, signifies the abseiico or 
the ann.hilaiion of all hope. 

Despondency, from despond, in Latin 
desjjondio, coinpounucd of the piivative de and 
iponuio to promihc, bigmfics literally to do- 
laivo in a solemn manner, or cut off irom 
every gleam of hoi>e 

Despair i.s u s.utc of mind produced by the 
view of extol nal en i un.htai.oos ; desperation 
and dcspondeney may bo the fruit of the imagi¬ 
nation ; the teiiniei thin.fore niways rests on 
home ground the hitter are somoiiiucs idtal: 
despair lies nn slly in rtfleciioa, desperation 
and despondmey m the feelings; the former 
niaiks a btiie of vehement and impatient 
feeling, the latter tliat of falling and m< uru- 
lul fi cling Despair is often the forerunner of 
despei (ition and despondency, but it is not 
necessarily acconipaiued with effects so power¬ 
ful : the htrongewt mind may have occasion to 
des-patr whcncircunmtances warrant the senti¬ 
ment ; men of an impetuous character are apt 
to run into a state of despei ation; a weak 
mind lull of morbid sensibility is most liable 
lo fall into despondency. 

Despair interrupts or checks exertion; 
despeialion impels to greater exertions: de¬ 
spondency unfits for exertion ; when a physician 
eltspaxrs Of making a cure, he lays aside the 
application of remedies; when a Soldier sees 
nothing but di ath or disgrace before him, he 
is driven to eUsperaiion, and reuoublea hia 
efforts; when a tradesman sees before hirw 
nothing but failure for the present, and want 
for the future, he may sink into despondency • 
desjiair Is justlfiaWo as far as it is a ratio^ 
calculation into futurity from present ap- 
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pearancea: desperation may ariso from extra¬ 
ordinary circuruatauces or the action of strong 
pas''ions ; in the former ca>e it ia unavoidable, 
and may serve 'o escue fr>'ra great dlstre*»H ; 
In tiie latter case it is mostly attended with 
fat il c 'iiaeqiio cea ; despondency is a disease 
of th ' mind, which nothing but a firm trust in 
the goodness of Piovide' co can obviate. 

Petpair and grief distract my lab'ring mind: 

Gods I what a crime my imploua heart dciign’d. 

Pope. 

It may be generally remarked of those who squander 
what they know their fortune is not auffleient to aUow, 
that In their most Jovial moments there ulways hrcsiks 
<mt aome proof of discontent and Impatience they either 
■catti-r with a wild d<‘tfuiration, or pay their money with a 
peevish anxiety.—JOHNSON. 

Thomson suhnut.ting his productions to some who 
thongiit themselves qiialitlea to criticise Im he.iT'l of 
nothing hut faults . hut fluduig other liulgea more fas our 
^jle. he did not aufier hiiusolf to sink into despondence 
—JOHNSON. 


Desperate, Hopeless. 

Desperate (v Despair) is applicable to 
pcr-j(*ns or things ; Hoi eless t-* fldngs only ; 
a rierson makes a desperate tifort : ho under¬ 
takes i Jionelesa tisk. 

Desperate who applied to things, expresses 
mor-- than hopeless: the latter marks the 
d senci' ‘ f hop* as to the «ttammeTit of good 
the f rmer < arks the absence of h »pe an to 
the removd of an evil : a person who is in a 
desperate is ov< rwhclmed witViaetual 
tr- u>>l»" for tht* prai'Ciit, and the prospect of 
its continUcinc*^* for the future ; he vvlio‘>e ca.se 
is hopeless is without the pro-^pcct of cfTcc ing 
the end he has in view; gimisters ate fie- 
quO' tly brought into situations when 

l-er» ft of evety thing that nii«h*‘ possihly serve 
to lighten the biirocns of their misfortune <: 
it ’s a hopeless und-rtaking to end avourto 
reclaim m n who have plunged themselves 
deep iiito the la yiinths of vice. 

Befurp the ships a desperate stand they made. 

And flr’d the tioops. and call’d tlie gods to aid 

POPE. 

Th' Enewns wish in vain their wotite<1 chief, 

JJopeltss of flight, more hopeless of relief 

DEYDEN. 

Desperation, v. To despair. 

Despicable, v. Contenipiible. 

To Despise, V. To contemn. 
Despondency, v. To despair. 

Despotic, V. Absolute. 

Destinatiop, v. Destiny. 

To Destine, o. To allot. 


Destiny, Fate, Lot, Doom, 

Destinv, from destine (v. To appoint) signi¬ 
fies eithor the power thatdesfm^s, or the thing 

destined. 

Fate, V. Chance. 

Lot, in German loos, slcmifies a ticket, die, 
or any other thing by whi h the casual dis¬ 
tribution of things It determined; and in an 
extended sense. It expresses the portion thus 
assigned by chance. 

Doom, iu Saxon dome, Danish dtkm, most 


probably like the word deem, comes from the 
Hebrew dan to judge, signifying the thing 
judged, sp ken, or decreed 

All these terms are employed with teyard 
to human events which are not under i-ne’s 
control: among the heathens destmy ax^dfate 
were considered as doitie.s, who eacti in hi.s 
way could direct human affairs, and were bo'h 
superior even to Jupiter himself : tlie Destinies, 
or Parej© as they were termed, presided only 
over life and death , but/(tfe was employed in 
ruling the general affairs of men. Since reve¬ 
lation lias instructed mankind in the nature 
and atbitiutes of the true God, these blind 
powers are now not acknowledged to exi.st in 
the over ruling piovidence of an all wise and 
an all good Being; the teiTns destiny and Jate 
therefore havu now only a re ative si use, as to 
w'hit baiqiens without the will or conirol of 
the individual wlio is the subject of it 

Distini/ 18 used in ngatd to one's s^>-tion and 
walk in bfo; fate in regard to what one 
suffers ; lot in regard tr* what one gets or 
pi'.sses.sess; and doomie that portion of one’s 
destiny or fate which riepends upon the will of 
araither : destiny is rnarkt d out; fate is fixed ; 
a b t i.s assigned : a doom is pasi-ed 

It was the destiny of Ju lus CiB.sar to act a 
great pirt in the world, and to establish a 
now form of government at Rome ; it was his 
Jate at last to die by the hands of a^sas ins, 
the chief of whom had been bis avowed 
friends; had he been contented with a hum¬ 
bler lot than that of an empire, he mi^ht have 
enjoyed honmirs, riches, and a long life ; bis 
doom was sealed by the last step which be 
took in making himself emperor ; it is not 
permitted for us to inquire into our future 
destiny ; it is our duty to submit to our fate, to 
bo contented with our lot, and prepared for 
our doom, a parent may have pr at influence 
over the destiny of his child, by the education 
ho gives t'* him, or the prine phs he instils 
into Ids mind . there are many who owe their 
unhappy fate cntir-)y to tho want of eaily 
habits of piety; ricln s or p vertv ma\ bo 
assigned to us a** our lot, but the former will 
notensuie us happines.s, nor the latmr pre¬ 
vent us from being happy if we have a con¬ 
tented temper criminals must await the 
doom of an earthly judge; but all nun, as 
sinners, must meet the doom which is pre¬ 
pared for them at the awful day of judgment 
It is the d/istiiiy of some men to be alway.s 
changing their plan of life ; it is but too fre¬ 
quently the fate of authors to labour for the 
benefit of mankind, and to reap nothing for 
tbemnelves but poverty and neglect • it is the 
lot but of very few, to e» jov wlut they them¬ 
selves consider a c- mpetency. 

If death be your design—at least, said she. 

Take us aluni; to share your destiny —DnVDKK. 

The pods these armies aiivi tliis force employ. 

The hostile nvds cousiure the fate of Troy — POPB. 

To lalnir is the lot of man below. 

And when Jove jjave us life, lie gave u* woe —POPE. 
Oh ' Rrani me, gods i ere Hector meets hJs doom, 

All I can ask ox Heav’ii, an early tomb —POPE. 

Destiny, Destination. 

Both Destiny and Destination art 
n.sed for the thing destined; but tho former is 
said in relation to a man’s important concerns, 
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tliTlatter only ofparticular circumst^ces; in 
wliich sense it may likewise be employed for 
the &ct of destining, 4.1 

Destiny is the point or line marked out in the 
walk of life ; destination is the place fixed upon 
in particular: as every man has his peculiar 
destiny, so every traveller has his paruo<ilar 
desilTiation. Destiny is altogether sot above 
human control; no man can determine, though 
he may influence, the destiny of another : desti¬ 
nation is, however, the specific act of an indi¬ 
vidual. cither for himself or another: we leave 
(he destiny of a man to devel(»pe iteelf ; but vo 
way inquire about liis own destination, or that 

of his children : it is a cottsoliug reflection that xtuinous signmo 
the destinies of short-sighted mortals, like our- | ^ Destniction). 


body and aoul ia the 

ruin of a man, whether in his ^ 

spiritual concerns, is inevitable, if ho follow 
the dictates of misguided passion. 

Destruction baugra o'er you dero'ed wall, 

And iJoddiUK llltn* waiU th* iiupeudiug £aU.—I'd B. 
The day shall ooioe, that great avenging day. 

Which Troy's proud glories lu the dust shall lay, 
When Priam's pow'is. and Priam s belt, #hall laii. 

And one prodigious rutn Bwallow all.—POPB. 

Desti'uctive, Ruinous, Pernicious. 
Destructive, signifies producing destrvi'- 
tion {V. Destruction). 

Ruinous signifies either having or causing 


selves, are in the hands of One who both can j 
and will overrule them to our advantage if we 
place full reliance in Him ; in the destinohon 
of children for their several professions or 
callings, it ia of importance to consult their 
jtaiticular turn of mind, a.swellos inclination. 

Milton had once designed to relehr.ito kiug Arthur 
as lio hints in his veises to Maiisus but " Arthur * ■ 
lebtrved,’ bays Fenton, “to auothe JOH 

flux 

Moore's original destination appear-- 

trade,—J ohnson. 

Destitute, v. Dare. 

Destitute, v. Forsulcn. 

To Destroy, v. To coHsmue. 

To Destroy, v. To demohdi. 

Destruction, Ruin, 

Destruction, from da-troy iiial the Litin 
distruo, si^ufics literally to unbuild that 
which is raised up. 

Ruin, from the Latin rvo to fall, signifies 
that v\hich is fallen into pieces. 

Destruction is an act of imniediai'e viohnwc ; 
ruin is a gradual procos.s ; a thing is dtshoind 
by some external action upon it; a thing tills 
to rum of itself: wo wdtncss aestnittion 
wherever war or the ad vet ho elements ragu ; 
we witness ruin whenever the works\>f man 
•are exposed to the effects of time: ueverthe- 
le.^8 if destruction bo more forcible and rajnd, 
rum is on the other hand more sore and com- 
jilcte : what is destroyed may bo rebuilt or re 
placed ; but what is ruined is lo-t for ever, it 
is piwt recovery : when houses or towns are 
d.esiioyed, fresh ones rise up in their place ; but 
when commerce is ruined, it seldom returns 
to its old course. 

Jksiruction admits of various degrees ; ruin 
is something positive and general. The pro- 
iKjrty of a mau may be destroyed to a gieater 
or less extent, without neceskrily involving 
his ruin. The nun of a wholo family is often¬ 
times the consequence of destruction by fire. 
Health is destroyed by violent exeicises, or 
some other active cause; it Is ruined by a 
cour.se of imprudent conduct The happiueee 
of a family is destroyed by broils and discord; 

’s of a young man are ruined ‘ 
- intercourse with vicious com¬ 
panions. 

Destruction maybe used either in the proper 
or the improper sense; ruin has mostly a 
moral application. The destruction of both 


Pernicious, from the Latin pernicies or 
per and neco to kill violently, signifies cnuMiig 
violent and total dl^8olution. 

Destructire and ruinous, as the epithets of 
Ihy preceding terms, liave a similar distinc¬ 
tion in their sense and application ; fire and 
i^word aie destructive things ; a iioisun is des- 
tivetire. consequences are ruinous; a condi¬ 
tion or state is ruinous; intestineco.aimotlons 
aro ruinous to the prosperity of a state. 

Pernicious approaches neaier to destructive 
ihan to ruinous; both the former imply ten- 
<’<ncy to disso'ution, which maybe more or 
less gradual; but the latter refers us to the 
result itself, to the dissolvtinn a.s already hav¬ 
ing taken pi .ee : hence we siicak of the in- 
Ntrument or cause as being destructue or per- 
nici'His, and the action or event as rutuous: 
destructive is applied in the most extended 
sense to every object which Las been createil 
or supposed to be so ; pernicious is api>IlcabIo 
only to such objects as act only in a limited 
way : sin is equally dedrv.ctive to both body 
and soul; certain food Is pernicious to the 
body; certain books are pernicious to the 
uunJ. 


Fligh 


L. iiioro than bliaweful, is Uettrui ore lit re. 

FoI'E. 


Tlit-re have been found in histon' few coniiueats more 
ni/jiout than that of the Suxoiih.—HI'ME. 

The effects of ilivi-.ioiit fin a state) are pernieioiis to 
tlie l-.Kt ilegreo, iic.t <miy \> iLh reg.iul (.> ..»« adxaulagt ^ 

wliii h tio-v Ki\e the coiunmu ci.t,.uy ; nut to thoee prn ate 
e\ iIh whirh tliey jirutaivo ill the heart of aliaoet every 
icrticular persou —AOUlhON. 

Desultory, v. Cursory. 

To Detach, v. To separate. 

To Detain, v. To hold. 

To Detect, Discover 

Detect, from the Latin de privative and 
Dgo to cover, and Discover, from the priva¬ 
tive dis and cover, both originally signify to 
‘deprive of a covering. 

Detect is always taken In a bad sense ; dit- 
^Jver in an indifferent sense. A person is 
delected in whut he wishes to conceal; a person 
or a thing is discovered that has unintention¬ 
ally lain concealed. Thieves are detected in 
picking pockets ; a lost chUd is discovered in a 
wwd, or in some place of security. Detection 
Is the act of the moment; it is effected by the 
aid of the ^nses: a discovery is the conse- 
quonge of efforts, and is brought about by 
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cir nltouB lucans, and the aid of the under- lo/aftons should be fixed, in order to provert 


htui diiiK. A plot is detected by any one who 
e».jiiuiunicatts what he has seen and heai*d ; 
many murders have been dxscovei'ed after a 
lapse of years by ways the most extra¬ 
ordinary. Notlilng is detected but what is 
actually passing; many things are discovered 
which have long p«^8ed. Wicked men go on 
in th«'ir career of vice with the hope of escap¬ 
ing detection : the discovery of one villany often 
leads to Ih^t of many more. 

Cunning vvLen it ia once detected loaea ita fore«*. 

Aonisox. 

M’^e are told that the Spartana. though the> pumBhotl 
theft ill the young men when it waa ditr^xt n <1, 
upon it aa honourable If it ancceeded.—AbMsu.N. 

To Detect, r. To condet. 

To Deter, Discourage, Dishearten. 

Deter, in Latin deterren, compounded of de 
a-icl terreo, signifie.s to frighten away from a 
tiling. 

Discouragre and Dishearten, by tlie 
pnvii'ive dis, signify to deprive of courage or 
heart.. One is deiei red fi<>m commencing ai y 
thing, rnu is dtscourayed or disheartcned U om 
proceeding. A variety of mutivts may deUr 
any one from an undertaking ; but a peison is 
discouraged or disheartened mostly by the want 
of success or the hopelessness of the case 
The wicki d are soiretimes detert'ed from com¬ 
mitting enormities iiy the fear of punishment; 
pvojettvrs are dlscniraged from intcringinto 
jresh speculations by observing the faihno of 
others : there are few persons who wnmld m t 
bo disheartened from renewing their en¬ 
deavours, whi^n they bad oxjxiieneed i o- 
thing hut ill-success. The prudent and the 
fearful are alike easily to be detened; ini- 
]>.'itiont people are most apt to be discouraged ; 
faint-hearted peojile are easiest dishearti’iicd. 
The foolbardy and tlie obdurate are the least 
easily deterred from their object; the persever¬ 
ing will not suffer themselves to be discoitnxied 
by particular failures ; the resolute and self- 
confident will not be disheartened by tiiHing 
dieBculties. 

Put thee or fear deters, or sloth detains : 

No diop of all thy father waims tliy \eiiis.— roPK 
The proud mail discouraget those from approaching him 
V hoare of a nieiiu condition, and who must want his assiit- 
a-ii-c —AUDlbON. 

lU- not dithfarfi urd then, nor cloud those looka, 

That wont to 1 h3 mole cheeriul and hoiHiie, 

Than when f.iii moining tu»t smiles on the world 

To Determine, v. To decide. 

To Determine, Resolve. 
Determine, v. To decide. 

Resolve, V. Courage. 

To detei'mine is more especially an act of 
)he judgement; ♦ to resolve is an act of the 
will: the former requires examination and 
choice; we determine how or what we shall 
do: tiio latter reouires a firm spirit; we re¬ 
solve that we will ao what we have determined 
upon. Our determinations should be prudent, 
that they may not cause repentance; our 

* Vide Ahht Oinurd; '* DtcLiign. rfcolutl«o.” 


vai iatiou. 'J here can bo no co-operation with 
a man who is undetermined ; it will be danger¬ 
ous to co-operate with a man who is iiresolute. 

In the ordinary concerns of hfe we have fre¬ 
quent occasion to determine without resolving; 
in the discharge of our moral duties, or the 
performance of any office, wo have occasion to 
nsolve without determining. A master deter¬ 
mines to dismiss his servant; the seivant 
r;solves on becoming more diligent. Personal 
convenience or necessity gives rise to the 
ditermination : a sense of duty, honour, fidel¬ 
ity, and the like, ^tves birth to the resolution. 

; A tiaveller ditermines to take a certain route ; 

! a learner resolves to conquer every difficulty in 
} the acquirement of loarniDg Humour or 
1 cnangu of circumstances occasions a person to 
I H'tcr his determination ; timidity fe.ir, or 
defect in principle, occasions tlie lesolution to 
waver. Children are not capable of detennin- 
I ing : and tlieir best risolutions fall lieforo the 
I gi'.ititicatinn of the moment. Those who deter- 
I mine liastily are fi\c|uently under ihc necessity 
I of altering tlieir deternunations: there are no 
j 'll solutions HO weak as those that are made on 
I a sick bed : the return of health is quickly 
! succeeded by a recunence to our former 
I courso of life. 

lu matters of science, determine is to fix the 
mind, or to canto it to i ettiu a certain opinion; 
to resolve is to lay open what is obscure, to 
clear the mind from doubt and hesitation. 
Wc detemnine pc-iints of question ; we resolve 
difficulties. It is more oifficult to detei'mine 
iu matters of rank or precedence than incase.s 
where the solid and real inierests of men are 
concerned : !<■ is the business of the teacher to 
the difficulties which ore proposed by 
the tclud.ii. Lvciy point is not proved which 
is determined ; nor is every oifficulty resolved 
which is answered. 

V, lien till* luiud liovere among siu-h a variety of allure- 
im-iitH, one had belter settle on a way of lUe that ib not 
tbe \ery best we might have chosen, than grow old with¬ 
out dt’termtning our choice —ADLUSON. 

The resolution of dying to end our mineries does not 
show Biu-h a degree of inaguanimity, aa a retolufion to 
bc.ir tlicm.aud submit to tuedlspensutionBof Providence 
- AlUU.soN. 

W'c pray against nothing but sin, and against evil in 
general (III the Lord’s prayer), leaving it with Oinuiscleiico 
to ditcnnine what is really such —ADDISON. 

I tluuk there is no gre.it difficulty In rctoltnng your 
doubts. The rcasouH for which you are inclined to vi-it 
Lmdon .are, I thiiiK, not of »nltlcieut strengUi to answer 
(tu oiiji-aiuus.—J ohnson. 

To Determine, v. To fix. 

Determined, v. Decided. 

To Detest, V. To abhor. 

To Detest, V. To hate. 

Detestable, v. Abominable. 

To Detract, v. To asperse. 

To Detract, v. To disparage. 

Detriment, v. Disadvantage. 
Devastation, v. Ravage. 

To Deyelope, v. To unfold. 
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To Deviate, Wander, Swerve, Stray. 

Deviate, from devious, and the Latin dt vtd, 
signifies literally to turn out of the way. 

Wander, in German wandern, or wandeln, 
j)robably connected with -wenden to turn, and 
the Greek fiaivta to go, signifies in general the 
act of going. 

Swerve, probably from the German 
schicet/en to ramble, schweben to hover, fluc¬ 
tuate, &c., signifies to take an unsteady, wide, 
and indirect course. 


Stray is probably a change from erro to 
wander. 

Deviate always supposes a direct path; 
wander Includes no such idea. The act t»f de- 
riating is commonly faulty, that of locimlertng 
is indifferent: they may frequently exchange 
slgnific ttions ; the former being juatihable by 
necessity ; and the latter arising from an un¬ 
steadiness of mind. Deviate is mostly used in 
the moral acceptation ; wander may be used 
in either sense. A person deviates from any 
plan or rule laid down ; he wanders from the 
subject in which he is engaged. As no rule 
can be laid down which will not admit of an 
exception, it is impossible but the wisest will 
find it necessary in their moral conduct to 
deviate occasionally ; yot every wanton devia¬ 
tion from an established practice evincos a 
culpable temper on the part of the deviator. 
Those who wander into the regions of ineU- 
physics are in great danger of losing them¬ 
selves ; it is with them as with most wandertrs, 
that they spend their time at best but idly. 

To swerve is to deviate from that which ono 
holds right; to stray is to wander in the same 
b.'vd sense : men sicerve from their duty to con¬ 
sult their interest; tbe young stray from the 
path of rectitude to seek that of pleasure. 


WiiJc werenmln In tills life we nre subject to Innnmer- 
A ).)0 teuiptations, which, if listened to, will imike ua 
I'i^icc froui reason and gfXMlness.—SPKOTAToK. 

Our aim is happiness; 'tis yours, ’tis mi i.’: 
lie said , tis the pursuit of all that lue. 

/ fttt.iiu Jt. If ’t«aa e’er attain'd; 
imt they tlie widest loandcr from the mark, 

Who thro’ the tlow'ry oaths of sauntering Joy 

Seek this coy goildess.^—ARMS'raoNu. 

Nor number, uor example, with him wrought, 
xo aujcrec from Until —AllLTON. 

Wliy liave 1 stray’d from }ileaeure and repose, 
i o seek a good each goveriimont bestowa ? 

_• .L ... .. OuLO.-iMmi. 

To Deviate, v. To digress. 


Device, Contrivance. 

Device, from devise, compounded of o 
signifies to bring t 

Contrivance, from contrive (v. Contrive) 
®^®*;ci«eof art displayed in bot] 

fd cunning; the latter mor 

f deduction and plain judgment in it J 
device ulwsijB consists of 80^ Invention o 

of Tinm jTJhI?' or dlsposltloi 

for tu! 

A dttia Is oftou employed for bad and frau 


dultiit purjioses ; cunti ivancts La>'Stly serve for 
innocent purposes of domestic life. Beggars 
have various devices for giving themselves tbe 
appearance of wretchedness and exciting the 
corapaKsion of the spectator : those who are 
reduced to the necessity of supplying their 
wants commonly succeed by forming con- 
irivances of which they had not before any 
conception. Devices are the work of the human 
understanding only ; contrivances aro likewise 
formed by animals. Men employ devices with 
an intention either to deceive or to please 
Olliers; aulaials have their contrivances either 
t > supply some want or to remove some 
evil. 

An r have long lived In Kent, and there often heard how 
(h»f Kentiiih ifieu evaded the tmiqueror by carrying i^reoit 
bMiighfi over their heailR ; it put me in mind of ptwcUajiig 
thin device sigaiiist Mr. yimper —.STKKl-E. 

All the temples as well os houses of tbe Athenians were 
ttic cffoitH of Nestor's (the aichiteci) study and lalxnir, 
iiiviiiiuch that it was said, Sure Nestor will now be famous; 
foi tlie habitations of gods, as well as men, are built by 
Ills contrivance.—S’rKELE. 


Devil, in Saxon deost, Welsh French 

(ftable, Italian diarolo, Dutch dunel, Greek 
Biapo\o<: from 6iaj3aAAm to traduce, signifies 
properly a calumniator, and is always taken 
in the bad sense, for tne spirit, 'which Incites 
to evil, and tempts men through the medium 
of their evil pasbions. 

Demon, in Latin dtpmon, Greek iatov from 
fiaco to know, signififs one knowing, tliat in, 
having preternatural knowledge, and is taken 
cither in a bad or goixi sense for the power 
that acta within us and controls our actions. 

Since the devil* is represented as the fithei 
of all wfrkrdtKss, associations have been con- 
neett-d With the name that render its pro¬ 
nunciation in familiar dibcoursc offensive to 
t”®,ear ; while demon is a term of 
nidifferct.t application, that is commonly 
Mihstituted in its stead to designate either a 
k'tKxl or an evil spirit. 

Malice an I fiaud aro the peculiar ch.arac- 
ttriHtics of the devil ; rage is properly that of 
a danon. Tlie devil said in proverbial dia- 
cuuiso to be in .such things as go contrary to 
our w^hes; the dcwion of jealousy is said to pos- 
se.s3 the mind that is altogether carried away 
with that passion. Men who wish to have 
umi they p.^sse8s, 

guilt off themselves, 
attributo to the devil a perpetual endeavour 
to diaw them into the commission of crimes; 
wherever the demon of discord has got admit 
S life"® “ ^ ^ comfoits of 

rfcSfimLrTMfN”"® 

Mj* yo<Kl rf,-,r«>n who aat at iny right hand durine tb« 
in me a buying 

nm.roi ^ At!*! ‘ Klormus comiiaiiy told me he Shly 

To Devise, v. To contrive. 

To Devise, Bequeath. 

‘o 

• Vide AbW Qirwed i^NDUUeTdwnoa.'* ^ 
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BeqLueath, compouuded of he and queath, 
in Saxon cuesan, from the Latin quceso to say, 
signifies to give over to a person by saying or 
by word of mouth. 

To (levL^e is a formal, to bequeath is an in¬ 
formal .issignment of our property to another 
on our death We devise tnerefore only by a 
legal tet>tament; we may bequeath simply by 
word of mouth, or by any expression of our 
will; we can devise only that which is pro¬ 
perty in the eye of the law ; we may Oiqmntk 
in the moral sense anything which wc cau»*e 
i# pisa over to another; a man devists his 
hnada; he bequeaths his name or his glory to 
his children. 

The ri|ih1 of Inheritance or descent to hi* chiMren .♦nd 
relations weeinn t«, have neeo tiliijwetl iniiLlt c.irlier than 
theriiiht of devutn{/ hy lefcunienl —BlAlKSIO.sk 
Wall (]iM the Meilea to lab'rlhg age btineat>i 
ISew lungs — L>RY1>EN 

Devoid, y. ^mply. 

To Devote, v. To addict. 

To Devote, v. To dedicate. 

Devout, V. Holy. 

Dexterity, Address, Ability. 

Dexterity, in Latin dexieriia'i, comes 
from dexter the right liaud, because that is 
the one nioit fitted for action. 

Address signifies properly the mode of 
address or of managing tme .s aelf (?», Addre^.^) 
Ability (v. Ability) signifies the power of 
having or holding one s-sulf. 

Dexterity, says the Abbe Guard,* respects 
the m inner of executing things ; it is the 
jncclunical facility of pc? forming an office.* 
address refers to the use of means in execut¬ 
ing ; ability to the discernment of the things 
themsel ve.s 

Dexterity and address are but in fact modes 
of ability : the former may be acquired ; 
the latter is the gift of natme • wc may have 
abili y to any degree (i*. AhiUtif), but dexterity 
juid address are positive degrees of ability. To 
form a good government there inu'it bo ability 
in the prinee or his minis’^ers ; a<ldress in 
those to whom the detail of oper.itions is en¬ 
trusted ; and dexterity in those to whom the 
execution of orders is entrusted. With little 
ability and long habit in transacting business, 
we may acquire a dexterity In dispatching it, 
and address in givii g it whatever turn will 
best suit our purpose. 

Dexterity lends an air of ease to every ac¬ 
tion ; address supplies ait an«l ingenuity in 
contrivance ; ability enables us to act with in¬ 
telligence and confidence. To manage the 
whip with dexterity, to carry on an intrigue 
with address, to dhplay some ability on the 
turf, will raise a man high in the rank of the 
present fashionables. 

It iH often obser^'ed that the race is won as much by the 
d*‘xteruy of the rider as by the rigor and fleetuess or the 
animal —EARL OF BATH, 

It was no sooner dark than she conveyed into his room 
a youiiK maid of no dlssKreeable figure, who was one of 
her attendants, and did not want addreu to improve the 
opportunity for the advauceiueut of her fortune.—SPEC- 


' Vide '* DextariU, adresse.habllit4.'' 


It ia not possible for our small party and small abtlUg 
to extend their operations so far as to be much felt amonit 
■uch numbers.—COWPEK. 

Dexterous, v. Clever. 

Dialect, V. Language. 

Dialogrue, V. Conversation. 

To Dictate, Prescribe. 

Dictate, from tho Latin dictatus and 
dictum A word, signifies to make a word for 
iiuuthcr; and Prescribe literally signifies 
to write down for another (u. Jo appoint), in 
which sem-'c the former of these terms is used 
technically for a piincipal who gets his secro- 
t.uy to w’rite down his words as he utters 
them ; and tho latter for a physician who 
wiites ilown foi his patient what ho wishes 
him to take iia a remedy. 

1 hey are used figuratively for a species of 
eounscl given by a superior , to dictate is how¬ 
ever a gi eater exercise of authority than to 
prescribe To dictate amounts even to more 
tb.ui to Command ; it signifies commanding 
with a tone of unwairautable authority, or 
still oftencr a species of commanding by those 
who have no right to command ; it is there¬ 
fore mostly t iken in a bad sem-e. To prescribe 
paitakes altogether of the nature of counsel, 
and nothing of command ; it serves as a rule 
to the person prescribed, and is justified by 
the superior wisdom .and knowledge of the 
pel sou ; it is therefore always 

taken in an indifferent or a good sense. He 
W’ho dictates speaks with au adventitious 
.lutiiority ; he who prescribes h.as tho sanction 
ot reason 

To dictate implies an entire subserviency in 
the person dictated to : to prescribe carries Its 
own weiglit with It ill tho u i'ure of the thing 
prescribed Upstarts arc ready to dictate even 
to their superiors on every occa'-ion that 
nffcTs ; modest people aio often fearful of 
gniug advice lost they should bo suspected of 
pi esenbiiig. 

Tl\o phybician aiuJ divine are often heard to dictate in 
i riN.ite coiiipHny with tlie winie auth.inty wliicli tlioy 
i vorcise over their patients and disoiples —BlIUOtLL 

III the fuiii) winch is prescribed to us (the Lord’s 
pr.iyer). we only pray for tlial liappuiesH winch is uiir 
ciilef good and the Kreal end of our existence, wiien we 
petition tlie Supreme for the coining of ins kingdom.— 
ADDISON. 


Dictate, Suggestion. 

Dictate signifies the thing dictated, anf* 
has an imperative sense as in the former cas 
(i; To dictate), 

Sug*g:e8tion signifies the thing suggested, 
and conveys tiie idea of its being proposed 
secretly or in a gentle manner. 

A dictate comes from the conscience, tho 
reason, or the passion : suggestions spring from 
the mind, the will, or the desire. Dictate is 
taken either in a good or bad sense : suggestion 
mostly In a bad sense. It is the part of a 
Christian at all times to listen to the dictates 
of conscience: it is the characteristic of a 
weak mind to follow the suggestions of envy. 
A man who yields to tho dictates of passion re¬ 
nounces the character of a rational being: 
whoever does not resist the suggestions of hU 
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Wn evil mind is very far gone in corrupiion, 
and will never be able to bear up lung against 

temptciTion. , , , , , . 

Dictate 18 employed only for what p istes in¬ 
wardly ; suggestion may be used for any action 
on the mind by external objects. No man will 
err essentially in the ordinary affairs of life 
who is guided by the dictates of plain sense. 
It is the lot of sinful mortals to be drawn to 
evil by the suggestions of Satan as well as their 
own evil inclinations. 

Wlieu the dictates of honour ftro contrary to those of 
reliKiou and equity they are the ({reatest depravations of 
L annul nature.—ADDISON. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation helwecu 
guilt and pimiBlimeut. the mere principle of approbatmii 
i>r clisapprolwtion, with respect to mural conduct, would 
prove of small elllcacy —BLAllt. 


Diction, Style, Phrase, Phraseology. 

Diction, from the Latin dicUo, saying, is 
put for the mode of oxp.es.smg ourselves. 

Style comes from the Latin stylus the hod- 
kin with w hich they both wrote .and oortected 
what they had wnttati on their waxen t.ib- 
lets ; whence the word has been u.sed for the 
manner of writing in gtnund. 

Phrase, in Greek c/ipaoro; from to 

speak , and Phraseoloffy from c/ipacn? an i 
Aoyo?. both sigmiy the itr.uiner of siKiaking 

Diction expre.ssea much less th.an stijlc the 
former is applicable to the first etfoits of 
learners in eompoxition; tlie litter only to 
the original productions of a matuicil nnnd. 

EiTors in grammar, f.dso coostinotion, a 
confused disposition of wonts, or an improjicr 
application of them, constitnte.s Itad dictmu . 
hut the niceties, the elcgancii.,8, tlie pecnbaii- 
ties, and the beauties of cnrnpomtion, wliuii 
mark the genius and tilent of the writer, aic 
what Is comprehended under the i.anio of 
stiile. Dictvm is a general term, afiplicable 
alike to a t-uiglo sentoneo or a cotmected oom- 
po.sition ; style i.s used in regard to a regular 
puce of composition. 

As diction is a term of inferior import, it, is 
of course mostly confined to oidinary subject.s, 
and style to the productions of authors. We 
.should speak of a person's diction tn his pri¬ 
vate correspondence, but of bis style in lus 
literary works, Diciion requires only to be 
pure and cle.ar; style may likewise be terse, 
Ijolishod, elegant, florid, poetic, sober, and the 
like. 

Diction is s.aid mostly in regard to what is 
written ; phrase and phraseology are said as 
often of what is spoken as what is written ; as 
that a person has ad ipt«-d a strange 
or phraseology. The former respects single 
words; the latter comprehends a succession 
of phrases. 


Prior’s dirtion is more his own tliioi that of any amuni; 
tlie siicccHsors of Dryden —.loHNSON 
I think, we may say with Justice that wiien mortals 
ctmverse with their Creator, they cannot do it in so 
pru(>er a ityfe as in that of the Holy Scnutuiea.— AUDI- 
BON. 


Rude am I in speech, 

And little blest with the soft phrase of speech. 

SHAKSPEARR. 


I was no longer able to accommodate myself to the 
accidental current of my conversation; my notions grew 
particular and paradoxical, and my phraseology formal 
•nd imfiwtiionahie_JOHNSON. 


Dictionary, Encyclopaedia. 

Dictionary, from the Latin dictum a say¬ 
ing or word, is a register of words. 

Encyclopasdia, from the Greek eyxvKXo- 
iraifisia or ev in, kvkAo; a circle, and trai8eta 
learning signifies a register of things. 

The definition of words, with their various 
changes, modifications, uses, accep ations and 
applications, are the proper cubjf cts of a dic¬ 
tionary: the mature and jiioperty of things, 
with their construction, uses, powers, <fee., 
i&c., aio the proper subjects of an tncyclopcedm. 
A general acquaintance with all arts and 
sciences as f.ir as lespccts the u- e of technical 
terms, and a perfect acquaintance with the 
cl.isHical wrltciH in the langna'/c, nio esscnti.al 
for the compositmn of a dictionae//; an en ire 
acq I lain til nee with all the nnnufi.ae of every 
art .and science i.s leqiinsite for the composi¬ 
tion of an cncyclopadia. A single individual 
m.iy qualify hnnselt for the t^sk of writing a 
(tirtionary but the univcrs.ality and diversity 
ot knowledge cont.iined in an encyclopaedia 
lendci it neecssaiily the work of many. 

'I he term dictionary h.a.s boon extended in 
its .ipplication to any woik ahihabefically 
j aiiangcd. as biographic.al, mcdied, Ixitarncal 
dnlmnaras, and the like ; but s'ill preserving 
thi.M distinction, that <a rf/choim/y always con- 
1 only .< general or p.artial jllu«rration of 
the .subject pioposcd, whiLt an tncycLopeadia 
embiuecs the whole circuit of science 

If a man that hied .an ape or two ago should return 
mil. (he w.irM .igHiii, hr wmiiil rc.ally u.mt a dictionary 
to help lam tu understand his own Jaii(;uage—TlLLOT- 
.SON' 

Exerv seienec borrows from all the rest, and we cm 
not .it (am .mj siii^lo one without the cncyclopadia.— 


Dictionary, Lexicon, Vocabulary, 
Glossary, Nomenclature. 

Dictionary, v Dictionary, is a ge^neral 
term; Lexicon from Xeyu to say ; voca¬ 
bulary from lox, a word ; Glossary from 
iiloss to explain, fiorn yAcocrcra the tongue : and 
Nomenclature from nomen, arc all species 
(d tlu: dictionary. 

Lexicon la a species of dictionary appropri¬ 
ately applied to the dead languages A Greek 
or Hebicw lezicon is distinguished from a dic¬ 
tionary of the French or Eng ish languages. A 
rnrahidary is a partial kind of dictionarywhich 
may comprehend a simple list of words, with 
or without explanation, arranged in order or 
o lierwi.se. A glossary is an explanatory 
rocahulary, which eomnionly serves tu explain 
the nhsoloto terms emploved in any old 
author A nomenclature is htt rally .a list of 
n.nnea, and in p.irticulir a reference to proper 
namts. 


To Die, Expire. 

Die, in low German docn, Dtniish doe, from 
the Greek Ovclp to kill, designates in general 
tlie extinction of being. 

Expire, from the Latin eor ex and spiro to 
breathe out, designates the last action of life 
in certain objects. 
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She died every day »he lived.—ROWK. 

Pope died iu the eveiuiu of the thirtieth dav of May, 
1744, to placidly, that the attendauta did not ditcern the 
exact time of hit wepirafforx—JOHNSON. 

* There are bein^, such as trees and plants, 
which are said to live, although they have not 
breath ; these die, but do not expire: there are 
other beings which absorb and emit air, but 
do not live; such as the flame of a lamp, 
which does not die, but it expires. By a 
natural metaphor, the time of being is put for 
the life of objects ; and hence wo speak of the 
date expirinp, the term expirinff, and the like ; 
and as life is applied figuratively to moral ob¬ 
jects, 80 may death to objects not liaving 
physical life. 

A parliament ma,y expire by length of time. 

BLACKSTONE, 

A dlHolatlon is the civil death of parh.itnent 

BLACKSTONE 

When Alexander the Great died, tlie Grecian uiouarchy 
expired witli Inm —SoPTH. 

To Die> V. To perish. 

Diet* V. Food. 

Diet> V. Assembly. 

To Differ, Vary, Disagree, Dissent. 

Differ, in Ijatin differo or dis and fero, 
signifies to make into two. 

Vary, v. To change, alter. 

Dlsagrree is literally not to agi’ec. 
Dissent, in Latin dissentio ov dis and .sentio, 
signifies to ihink or feel apart or diflcrently. 

Differ, vary, and disagree, are applicable 
either to pcr.'ona or tljings ; dissent to persons 
only. Firht as to por.sun-, ; to differ is the 
most gt iioral and indefinito term, the rest are 
but modes of difference: wo may dij}er from 
any cause, or in any degree ; wc vary only 111 
small matters ; thu*! iiorsnns may difyer or 
vary in their statements. There must bo two 
at least to diffei ; and thoio may bo an inde¬ 
finite numVier . one may vary, or an indefinite 
number may vary : two or a specific number 
disagree: thus two or more may differ in au 
account winch they give ; one person may 
vary at diffeient times in the account which 
he gives ; and two particular individuals dis¬ 
agree’ we m ly diger m matters of fact or 
fcpcculation ; we vary only in matters of fact; 
we disagree mostly iu matters of speculation. 
Historian^ may differ iu the lepreseutation of 
an alfiiir, and authov.s may differ in their 
views of a particular subject; narrators vary 
in certiin circumstanes; two pirticular 
philosophers disagree in accounting for a 
phenomenon. 

To disagree is the act of one man with an¬ 
other : to dissent i.s the .act of one or more In 
relation to a community ; thus two writers on 
the same subject may disagree in their con¬ 
clusions, because they set out from different 
premises ; men disseyit from the established 
religion of their country according to their 
education and character. 

When applied to the ordinary transactions 
of life, differences may exist merely in opinion, 
or with a mixture of more or less acrimonious 
and discordant feeling; variances arise from a 

• Tnul«r; ** Dl«, «xpir*.** 


collision of interests; disagreements from 
asperity of humour; dissensions from a clash¬ 
ing of opinions ; differences may exist between 
nations, and may be settled by cool discus¬ 
sions ; when variances arise between neigh- 
Ixiurs, their passions often interfere to prevent 
accommodations; when the members of a 
family consult interest or humour rather than 
affections, there will be necessarily disagree¬ 
ments : and when many members of a com¬ 
munity have an equal liberty to express their 
opinions, there will necessarily be dissensions. 

The ministers of the difTorent potentates conferred ana 
conferred; but the T>eace advanced so slowly that speedier 
metliods were fuiuid necessary, and Bollugbroke was sent 
to Paris to adjust differencet with less formality.—JOHN¬ 
SON. 

How many bleed 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man. 

THOAlbON. 

On his arrival at Geneva, Goldsmith was recommended 
as a ti.ivulhng tutor to a young gcnlleiuaii who had heou 
unexpectedly left a sum of money by a near relation 
This connexion lasted but a short time: they d(Su<ir«ed 
iu the Boulli of France and parted.—JOHNSON. 

When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome, 
Then is your tune fur faction and debate, 

For partial favor and pernutted hate ; 

Let now your immature dissension cease.—DRYDEN. 

In regard to things, differ is said of two 
things with respect to each other ; vary of 
one thing in respect to itself; thus two 
tempers differ from each other, and a person’s 
temper varies from time to time. Things differ 
in their essences, they vary in their aueideuts; 
thus the genera and species of things differ 
from each other, and the individuals of each 
species vary ; differ is said of everything pro¬ 
miscuously, but disagree is only said of such 
thing', as might agree ; thus two trees differ 
fi0111 each other by the course of things, but 
two numbers disagree whieli are intended to 
agree. 

Wo do not know in what either reason or Instinct con¬ 
sist. and tliereforc cauuot toll with exactness iu what they 
Johnson. 

That mind and body often symijatlilie 

1m plain; bucli is thin union nature ties; 

But then as often too they dunirree, 

Which proves the soul’s buporior piogeny. 

JXNYNS. 

Trade and commerce might doubtless be still varied a 
thousand ways, out of which would arise such branches 
as have not be touched.—JOHNSON. 

Diflerenoe, Variety, Diversity, 
Medley. 

Difference signifies th« cause or the act 
of differing. 

Variety, from various or vary, in lAtin 
vanus, probably comes from vainis a speck or 
speckle, because this is the best emblem of 
variety. 

Diversity, in Latin diversitas, comes from 
diverto, compounded of di and verto, and signi¬ 
fies to turn asunder. 

Medley comes from the word meddle, which 
is but a change from mingle, mix, <fec 
Difference and varxety seem to He In the 
things themselves ; diversity and medley are 
created either by accident or design : a differ¬ 
ence may lie in two objects only ; a variety can¬ 
not exist without an assemblage; a difference 
is discovered by moans of a comparison which 
. the mind forma of objects to prevent confu- 
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fiion ; variety strikes on the mind, and pleases 
the imdgiudtiou with many agreeable iwiHges ; 
it is opposed to dull mdformity; the acute 
observer traces differences, however minute, in 
the objects of his research, and by this uieiiDs 
is enabled to class them under their general or 
particular heads; *narure affords such an in- 
fine variety in everything wh ch exists, that 
if we do not perceive it the fsult is in our¬ 
selves ; diversity arises from an assemblage of 
objects naturally contrasted ; a medley is pro¬ 
duced by an assemblage of objects so ill suited 
as to produce a ludicrous effect. 

Diversity exists in the tastes or opinions of 
men ; a medley is produced by the concurrence 
of such tastes or opinions as can in no wise 
coalesce: where the minds of men are disen¬ 
gaged from the shackles of superstition and 
despotism, there will be a great diversity of 
opinions; where a number of men come 
together with different habits, we may expect 
to find a medley of tliaracters; good taste may 
render a diversity of colour agreeable to the 
eye ; caprice or bad taste will be apt to form 
a ridiculous medley of colours and ornaments. 
A diversity of sounds heard at a suitable dis¬ 
tance ill the stillocss of the evening, will have 
an agreeable effect on the ear ; a medley of 
noises, whether beard near or at a distance, 
must always be harsh and offensive. 

Homer doe*^ iiot only outRblno rU other ivjet^ in tho 
varxety, but also lu the uovelty of tiis characteis.—ADDI¬ 
SON. 

The (tooduenH of tho finproine Bei'ig h n.) Iobs seen in 
the dtvfrtity, ttiau in the multitude ot ll\ ins crenturea — 
ADDISON. 

Whatunii.iiiir.il motions ami connicr/rrments niuft 
Buch a medley of intemperance produce m the body?— 
ADDISON. 

Difference, Distinction. 
Difference, v. Difference, variety. 

Distinction, v. To abstract, distinyutff 

Difference lies In the thing ; distuiciion is tho 
act of the person ; the former is, therefore, to 
tho latter as the cause to the effect; the dis- 
iivclion retita onthe di fercnce : those are equally 
lud logicians wlio make a distinction without a 
difference, or who make no distinction where 
there is a difference Sometimes distinction 
put for tho ground of disUnction, which brings 
it nearer 111 sense to ditjeience, in which case 
the former is a species of the latter; a differ¬ 
ence is either external or internal; a distinction 
Is always external ; wo have differences in 
character, and di.stinctions in dress : tho 
diffei'ence between jirofession and practice, 
though very considerable, is often lost sight of 
by the professors of Christianity ; in the sight 
of God, theie is no rank or distinction that will 
screon a man from the consequences of un¬ 
repented sins. 

0 »oii of Tydeus, cease I wise, and see 
How vast the dtjf rcnce of the gods and thee. 

Pope. 

When I was gut Into thii way of thinking, T preaeiitly 
grev conceited of the argument, atio was )Uht nreiiaruig to 
ariLe a letter of .advice to a ineiuher of parbauient. for 
opening the fieedoni of our towns and trades, fur tnknia 
•way all manner of between the natives and 

foreigners.—STKELE 

• Vide A1...0 Giraid; “Diffei-euce, dlversiW, variety, 
Mganme ” 


Differenoe, Dispute, Altercation, 
Quarrel. 

Difference, v. To differ. 

Dispute, V. To argue. 

AJtercation, in Latin altaratio and altt.'co 
from affei-iim and cor aiioihcr mind, signifies 
the exiiressing another opinion. 

(Quarrel, in P’rcnch querelle, from tho Latin 
queror to complain, signifies having a com¬ 
plaint against another. 

All these terms arc here taken in tho general 
sense of a JfferenceonBomo personal question ; 
the term dffei-enct is hero as general and in¬ 
definite a.sin tho former case (v. To differ, vary): 
a difference, as distinguished from the others, 
ia generally of a 1» ss serious and personal kind ; 
a dispute consists not only of angry words, but 
much ill blood and unkind offices ; an alterca¬ 
tion is a woidy disjwte, in which difference of 
opinion is drawn out into a multitude of words 
on all sides, quaricl is the most serious of all 
dfferencci, which leads to every species of 
violence : a rfij^'eiYMcern-ay sometimes arise from 
a misunderstanding, which may be easily rec¬ 
tified ; dffeieiicis seldom grow to disputes but 
by the f.uilt of both jiartics ; altercations 
arise mo.'^tly from jpertinacious adherence to, 
and obstinate d' fciu'e of, one’s opinions; 
quairels mostly Hjiring from injuries leal or 
supposed: .-subsist between men in 

an individual or public capacity ; tht y may 1 e 
earned on lu a dirtct or indirect manner ; O/s- 
puies nnd (II tei cal ions iuo mohily conducted m 
a directnviniicr betweeti individual ; qvarnl^ 
may arise betwixt nations or incividu.ds, an i 
bo earned on by acts of offence directly oi in¬ 
directly. 

Ought lesser ifiifi'ri'wrRt Altogether to diviite and eKti.nipe 
those from oiu- niioiher, whom siuh aiicitut uuU s.uica 
Imiids unite ?—Ill All,, 

I Imve ufleu ple.isecl to liear difjmtrs on the Ex¬ 

change adjust <•<! iMiuieii.ui jnliaUl.vnt of Jiipau .lud an 
alderman of Londoti.—ADDIsoN. 

In tho house of Peers the bill jiasses through the e.ime 
foniiH.as III tho uthcr house, and if rejected no more not no 
Ik takon. but it passes tuft silentio to proveiii unbecoming 
altercation - Bl.ACKSTONK. 

Thnex'd with ^/uarifh. undl'.tuibM with notse, 

Tho counliy king hiB peacvlul realm eiij -es 

iiJ.vni 

Different, Distinct, Separate. 

* Different, /•. To differ, vary. 

Distinct, in Latin distmetus participle of 
distingi'o {v. 2'o abstract, separate). 

Separate, V. To abstract. 

Difference is opixised to similitude ; there is 
no difference between objects absolutely alike : 
distinctness is opposed to identity; there can 
1)0 no distinction where there is only one and 
the same being: se2>arationis opposed to unity ; 
there can be no sepai'ation between objeete that 
coalesce or adhere : things may be dlifiercaf and 
not distinct, or distinct and not diffet ent: differ¬ 
ent is said altogether of the internalproiicrties 
of tilings ; distinct is said of things as objects 
of vision, or as they appear either to the eye 
or the mind; when two or more things are 
seen only as one. they may be different, but 


•Vide Bauz^: ** Distinction, diversity, trpm.itu u.*' 
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they are not dniinct ; but whatever is seen as 
two or more things, each complete In itself, is 
distinct, although it may not be different: two 
roads are said to be different which run in differ¬ 
ent direction-, but they may not be distinct 
wlien seen on a map : on the other hand, two 
roads are said U) be distinct when they are ob¬ 
served as two roads to run in the same direc¬ 
tion but they need not in any particular to he 
different: two stars of different magnitudes 
may. in certain directions, appear as one, in 
which case they are different, but not distinct • 
two books on the s .me subject, and by the 
same author, but not written in continuation 
of each other, are distinct books, but not 
different 

What is separate must in Its nature be gene¬ 
rally distinct; but every thing is not separate 
which is distinct: when houses are separate 
they are obviously distinct; but they m.iv fre¬ 
quently be distinct when they arc not positivelv 
separated: the distinct is marked out by some 
external sign, which determines its beginning 
and its end ; the separate is that which is act 
apart, and to be seen by itself: distinct is a 
term used onby in determining the .singularity 
or plurality of objects ; the separate only in re¬ 
gard to their proximity or to distance from 
each other: we spe.ik of having a distinct 
hon.'-ehold, but of living in .-ifiparo^enp.artments; 
of dividing one’s subject into distinct heads, or 
of making things into separate parcels : the 
body and soul are different, in as much as they 
have diff'erent properties ; they are distinct in 
as much as they have marks by which they 
may be distinguished, and at death they will be 
separate 

No hostile *nn« approach your happy y,rotmd; 

Far diff’rent is niy fate — DRVPFN 
HIb tep'rata troops let every leader call. 

Each strengthen each, and all encourage all, 

Wli.at chief or soldier of the mim’rous tiaud, 
Orbf.xvely fights or ill obeys connnnnd. 

When thus distinct they war, soon shall be knoeni. 

ropB. 

Different, Several, Divers, Sundry, 
Various. 

All these terms are employed to mark a 
number {v. To differ, vary), but Different is 
the most indefinite of all these terms, as its office 
is rather to define the quality than the number, 
and is equ.illy applicable to few and many ; it 
is opposed to singularity, but the other terms 
are employed i)0;.itively to express many. 
Several, from to sever, sigiiifies split or 
made into many ; they may be either different 
or alike : there may be several different things, 
or several things alike; but there cannot be 
several divers things, for the w -rd divers signi¬ 
fies properly many different. Sundry, from 
asunder or apart, signifies many things scat¬ 
tered or at a distemce, whether as it regards 
time or spaoe. Various expresses not only 
a greater number, but a greater diversity than 
all the rest. 

The same thing often affects different persona 
differently: ao individual may bo affected 
wr«mf times in the same way; or panicnlir 
pt’T^ons m>iy bn affected at sundry times and in 
dti’era ma ne* 8 ; the ways in which men are 
affected are bo various as not to admit f)f 
•numeration: it ia not ao much %o understand 


different languages as to understand severed 
different languages ; divers modes have been 
suggested and tried t r the good education of 
youth, but most of too theoretical a nature to 
admit of being reduced successfully to practice 
an iucoirect wiiter omits sundry articles that 
belong to a statement; we need not wonder at 
the misery which is introduced into families 
by extravagance and luxury, when we notice 
the iufiidtely various allurements for spending 
money which are held out to the young and 
the thoughtless. 

Jt !• *«tuTU8iijtig to consider the different 
care that descend from the parent to the young, so far as 
IK .ihsulutely necessary for the leaving a poBterity.<^AD01- 
SON. 

Tho bishop h«a tevernl courts under him, and may visit 
at pleasure every part of his diocese.—Bl.ACKS TONE 

In the frame and constitution of the ecclesiastical 
p<dily, there are divert ranks and degrees.—BLACK.- 

Slo.NK 

Fat olives of tundry sorts appear. 

Of tundry ,shapes their unctuous berries hear 

BRYDEN. 

As land is improved by sowing it with mrioiit seeds, 
no H the mind by exercising it with dilierent studies.— 
MELMoms LETTERS OP TUNY. 

Different, Unlike. 

Different ia positive, Unlike is negative: 
we look at what is diff'erent, and draw a com¬ 
parison; but that which is unlike needs no 
«*ompari«on : a thing is said to be different from 
t rory other thing, or unlike to any 'hing seen 
before; which latter mode of expression ob¬ 
viously conveys less to the mind than the 
formi-r. 

How different I" the view of past life in the man who is 
grown old 111 knowledge and wisdom from that oi him 
who isgiown old in ignoiiuice and folly—ADLH80N. 

How far untike those rliiefs of race divine. 

How vast the diff’ceiice of their deeds and mine. 

POPE. 

Difficult, V. Arduous. 

Difficult, V. Hard. 

Difficulties, Embarrassments, 
Troubles. 

These terms are all applicable to a person’s 
conccriKs in life; but Difficulties relate to 
tho difficulty (v Difficulty) of conducting a 
bu.sinoHs ; Enribarrassmeiits relate to tho 
confusion attending a state of debt; and 
Trouble to the pun which is tlie natural 
con*cquonce of not fulfilling engagements or 
niisweriug demands. Of the three, the term 
difficulties expresses the le.^st, and that of 
trouMes the most A young man on his 
entrance into ihe world will imavoldably 
experience d'lffkultm, if not provided with 
ample means m the outset. But let his 
means be ever so ample, if he have not pru¬ 
dence and talents fitted for business, he will 
hardly keep himselr free from embarrassments, 
which are the greatest troubles that can arise 
to disturb the peace of a man’s mind. 

Young Cunningham was recallod to Oubliu, where he 
continued for four or five years, anrl of course experienced 
all tlmt attend distressed situations.— 

JOHNSON7 

Few men would have had resolution to write books 
with Mich vtnharratrtntnU las Milton laboured under) — 
JOHNSON 

Virgil’s sickliness, studies, and the trovbUi he met 
with, turned his hair grey before the usual time.— 
WALSH. 
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DifQciilty, Obstacle, Impediment. 

DifB.culty» in Ijatin difficuUas and diffialis, 
coinuouiidod of the privative di 6 and facUis 
easy, tromfacio to do, tigoifios not easy to be 
done. 

Obstacle, in Tjatfn ohdacidum from obxtn 
to btaud in lho way, signifies ibu thing tliat 
HMiids iu tho way between a person and the 
object he has iu view. 

Impedimeilt, in Latin ihi))edun€ntv)ii 
from impedio <ompounded of in and prdrs, 
siguifyiog something tha^ entan,<lc.s the focr. 

All these Wins include in their tigtiifiea- 
tfon that which interferes either with the 
actions or vio'vs of men: the diiJlculti/'^ lie, 
most in the nature and circumstances of tJio 
tiling itself; the obstacle and impediiyirnt con¬ 
sist of tiiat whiih is external or f(.reign : a 
diificulty interferes with the cotniiiefion (d 
any work; an obstacle interferes with iho 
ottainment of any end ; an iinpedmmt in 
tcrru]»ts the ])rogress, andiirevcnts the c.voeu- 
tion of one’s wishes : a difficalty embarrasses, 
it suspends tbe powers of aetmg or decidinj:; 
an obstacle opposes itself, it is properly met m 
the way, and intcrvtnos between ns and our 
object; an impediment shackl- s and puts a 
stop to our proceedings : wo speak of en¬ 
countering a dilfinilty, surmounting an ot-Jaric^ 
and removing an impediment • tho dispo iriou 
of tho mind often oecasioiia more duVcftirfui 
negotiations tlnn tho subjects themselves ; 
the eloqwenoeof Dornestlienes was tbegivatest 
obstacle which Philip of Macedon cxpe*-ionoe<l 
in his politica.1 career ; ignorance of the lan¬ 
guage 18 the ^catest impedvnent whieb a 
foreigner experiences in the pursuit ot any 
object out of his own country. 

Truth haa leas of trouble and difficulty, of onhajade- 
mt'Ut and perjdcilty, of danger and hazard in »t.— TlLI oT- 

so.v 

One obstacle must have stood not a little in the way ot 
that iirefornient .after •which Youiig Heeui.s to have luir ed. 
Though he took orders, ho iio\ er entirely shook off politua. 
—Cl.’OlT. 

Tno nereasity of complying with tunes, and of sixinng 
rnrsons, is the gi'cat impediment of biography.— 

SON. 

Di£fi.dont, V. Distrustful. 

Difiideut, V. Modest. 


DifFus®, Prolix. 

Both mark defects of style opposed to 
brevity. 

Diffuse, in Latin dijff'usus participle of 
d[tfundo to pour out or spread wide, mark<» 
tlio qufUity of being extended in space. 

Prolix, in French prolixe, changed from 
prolanis, signifies to lot loose in a wide space. 

The diffuse is properly opposed to the pre¬ 
cise ; he prolix to the concise or laconic. A 
a iff use writer is fond of amplificiition, ho 
about. ds in epithets, tropes, figures, and illus¬ 
trations ; tho jn'olIX wnte» is fond of circum- 
locuti'di, minute d< tails, and trifling particu¬ 
lars. Di 'Tvseness is a fault only in degree, 
and according to circumstances : prolixity is a 


* Vide Abb4 CWntrd: *' Difficult^, obatocle, empdeh** 


positive fault at all times. The foimer leads 
to the use of words unnecessarily; the latter 
to the use of phrases, as well as words, that 
are altogether useless : the di fuse style haa 
too much of repetition; the prolix style 
aiionnds m tautology. Di^,usene 8 s often arises 
fro'ii an exuberatico f>f imagination ; prolixity 
from the want of imagii.arion; on the other 
hand tho former may bo coupled with great 
•superfici.ility, and the latter with great 
Nolidity. 

Gibbon and other modem writers Iiave 
f.allon into tho error of diffuseness. Lord 
Glarendon and many English writers preced¬ 
ing him are ch.argeable with prolixity. 

Few authors .are more cle.ar am! i)erRpicuou« on tho 
wliole than Archbishop Tillotf.'in ami 3ir William Templo, 
yet neither of lhe,m are remarkable for preciaion; they 
are loose and diffute —BLAIR. 

I look upon a tedious talker what is generally known 
by the name of a htory toller, to be much more inauffer* 
able than a prolix writei —STFELE. 

To Diffuse, V. To spread. 

Digrest, V. Abridgement. 

To Digrest, V. To dispose. 

Digrnified. v. Majestic. 

Digrnity, V. Honor. 

To Digress, Deviate. 

Both in tho original and tho accepted 
.sense, tlieso words express going out of the 
ordinary course ; liut Dig‘ress is used only 
in particular, and Deviate in general ca>es. 

Wo digress only in a narrative wheth*.r 
written or spoken; we deviate in actions as 
well as in words, in our conduct as well as in 
writings. 

Ihgress is mostly taken In a good or in* 
difTcront sense ; deviate in an Indifferent or 
l)ad sense. Although frequent digressions <ro 
faulty, yet occasionally it is nccesbaiy to 
for tho put poses of explanation; every 
denation is bad, which is not sanctioned by 
the necessity of circumstances. 

Tho diifrctsiom In the Tale of a Tub, relating toWotton 
.and Bontlev muKt lie cunfeased to discover want of know- 
lodyo or want of integrity —JOHNSON. 

.\ resolution waa taken (by- the authors of the Spectator) 
of courting general appioliatiou by general topics, to 
till, piactioe they adhered with few devlatiout.—JoHS' 

tiijN'. 

To Dilate, Expand. 

Dilate, in Latin dilato from di apart and 
latus wide, that Is, to make very wide. 

Expand , in Latin expando compounded of 
a: and pando to spread, from tho Greek ffiaivta 
i to appear or show, signifying to set forih or 
j lay open to view by spreading out. 

' The idea of drawing anything out so as to 
occupy a greater space is common to these 
terms in opposition to contracting. Dilate is 
an intransitive verb; expand is transitive or 
Intransitive ; the fornioi marks the action of 
any body within itself ; the latter an external 
action on any body A bladder dilates «>n the 
ailmiHaion of air or the heart dilates with joy; 
knowledne expands th** mind, or a pcTsou’s 
views expand wi^h circumstances. In tho cir¬ 
culation of the bl'iod through the body, the 
Teasels are exposed to a perpetual dilataticn 
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and contraction : the gradual expansion of the I 
mind by the regular modes of communicating ' 
knowledge to youth is unquestionably to be 
desired ; but the sudden expansion of a man’s 
thoughts from a comparative state of igno¬ 
rance by any powerful action is very 
dangerous. 

The consdons hwirt of charity would warm, 

Aud her wide wish beuevoleuco cfilate.—'i'HOMSOK. 

The p<^>et (Thomson) leads us throufrh the appearances 
of timiirs as they are successively varied by the vicissi¬ 
tudes cf the year, aud imparts to us so much of his own 
enthusiasm that uur thoughts expand with his imagery. 
—JOHNSON. 

Dilatory, v. Sloio. 

Diligrent, v. Act Ice. 


Diligent, Expeditious, Prompt. 

All these terms mark the quality of quick¬ 
ness in a commendablo degree. 

Diliifent from dilKjo to love (y. Active, 
diligent^ marks tlio iutoiost one takes in doing 
sometbing ; he is * diligent who loses no time, 
who keeps close to the work. 

Expeditious, from the Latin expedio to 
dispatch, marks the de.^ire one has to complete 
the thing begun. Ho who is exj^cditious applies 
himself to no other thing that offers; ho 
finishes everything in its turn. 

Prompt, frf>ni the Latin promo to draw 
out or make ready, in.uks one's iesiro to g;t 
ready ; lie is prompt who works with .‘•imit so 
as to make things ready. Idleness, dil.i'ori- 
ness, and slowness, are the thiee defects 
opposed to these throe qualities. The dihgt id 
rnau has no reluctance in commencing bis 
labour: the expeditious man never leaves it; 
the p7*o)/ip< man brings it cpiickly to an end 
It is necessary to bo diligent in tlie conocins 
which belong to ns, to lie eepeduious in .any 
business that requires to bo terminated, to be 
prompt in the execution of orders that are 
given to us. 

We must be diUgent in our particul.ir cfllliiiK .nul 
charge, iii that province ami stadou which God liar 
appointed ub, whatever it be.—Tll-LorsON. 

The regent a»sembtel an army wilb hi* usual ex;>cdi 
tion, and marched to Glasgow -ROBERTSON. 

To him she hasted, in licr face excuse 
Game prologue, and ap<ilogy too prompt, 

Which with bland words at will, she thus address'd. 

IIILIUN. 

Diligrent. r. Sedulous. 

Dim, V. Dark. 

To Diminish, v. To abate. 
Diminutive, v. Little. 

Diocese, V. Bishopric. 


To Direct, Regulate. 

We Direct for the instruction of individ¬ 
uals. We Regrulate for the good order or 
convenience of many. 

To direct is personal, it supposes authority 
to regulate is general, it supposes superior in¬ 
formation. An officer directs the movements 
of his men in military operations; th< 

• VW« Abb^ Girard; *' Diligent, expedltif, prompt." 


I DIRECTION. 

itoward or master of the ceremonies regulates 
,he whole concerns of an entertainment: tlio 
irector is often a man in power; the regulator 
is alw.ays the man of business; the latter is 
frequently employed to act under the former. 
The Bank of England has its directors, who 
inly take pait in the administration of the 
vholo ; the regulation of the subordinate part, 
and of the details of business, is entrusted to 
the superior dorks. 

To direct is always used with regard to 
others ; to regulate, frequently with regard t j 
ourselves. One person directs another accord¬ 
ing to his better jiKtgmeut; ho regulates his 
•wn conduct by principles or circumstances. 

Canst thou with all a monarch’s cares opprost. 

Oh Atreus' son! c.uist thou indulge thy rest? 

Ill fits a chief, who miglity iiatiuiis guides, 

Directt in cetincil, aud in war presides —TOPK. 
Strange disorders are bred in the minds of tliose men 
wliuto p.iB.'‘U)ii8 .ire not regulated by reason —ADDlsON. 

It is the business of religion and philosopliv not so 
inch to ostinguish our passions, .as to rerfulate aud 
dtrext tliem to valuable well chosen objects.—ADUl-lON. 

To Direct, v. To conduct. 

Direct, v. Straight. 


Direction, Address, Superscription. 

Direction (v. I'o direct) murks that vhich 
diio t{<. 

Address (v. To address) is that wbi h ad- 
dr eh»es. 

Superscription from super and seribo, 
signifies that which is written over. 

Althotigh these terms may be used promis¬ 
cuously for each other, yet they have a peculi¬ 
arity of signification by which their proper 
use Is defined : a direction may serve to direct 
to places as well as to persons : an address is 
uevvr used but in direct application to the 
pirsoiij a superscription has more respect to 
the thiiig tliaii rhe per.son. A direction may 
bo vviittcn or verbal; an address in this sense 
is ahv.iy.s written : a superscription must not 
only be wriiten but either on or over some 
other thing : a direction is given to such as go 
in search of persons and places, it ought to be 
clour an<l particular: an address is put either 
on a c.aid, and a letter, or in a book ; it ought 
to be suitable to the station aud situation of 
the person addressed: u superscription Is placed 
at the head of other writings or over tombs 
and pillars : it ouglit to bo appropriate. 

Th-r« could not bo a greater chance than that which 
brought to light tlie powder treason, when Providence, as 
it were, snatch’d a king and kingdom out of the very 
l.-iws of death only by the mistake of a word lu the 
direction of a letter.—SOUTH. 

We think you in.av be able to point out fo him the evil 
of siuceeding; If it lie sol u*i tat ions, you will tell him 
whore loaddrexe it —LORU CHK3TERKIKLD. 

Deceit and hypocrisy carry in them more of the ex- 
PTe*8 image and avpertcription of the devil than any 
bodily sms wliatsoever.—SOUTH. 


Direction, Order. 

Direction, v. To direct. 

Order, v. To command. 

Direction contains most of instruction In it; 
order most of authority. Directions should be 
followed; orders obeyed. It Is necessary to 
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dirtri th-se who are uuahlo to act for them¬ 
selves : it is necessary to orde)' tho-»e whoso 
business it is to execute the orders. Directions 
given to servants and children must bo clear, 
simple, and precise ; orders to tradespeople 
may be partlcuhir or general. 

Directions extend to the moral conduct of 
others, as well as the ordinary cuncorna of 
life; ordtrs iiTG confined to the personal con¬ 
venience of tlio individual. A parent directs 
a cdiild as to his behaviour in company, or as 
to his conduct when lie enters life ; a teacher 
directs his pupil in the choice of bofik^, or iu 
the distribution of his studies: the master 
gives orders to his attendants to be in waiting 
for him at a certain hour; or ho gives ordeis 
to his tradesmen to provide what is necessary. 

Tlion n>oot me forthwith at the notary’B, 

Givo him direcluin for this merry boiul —SHAKSPEARB. 

To evocuto IftW3 i« ft royal othcc : to execute orders is 
not to be a king.—bUKKK. 


Directly, Immediately, Instantly, 
Instantaneously. 

Directly aignifiea iu a direct or straight 
manner. 

Immediately signifies without any me¬ 
dium or intervention 

Instantly and Instantaneously, from 
instant, .signifies in an iiistant. 

Dmclh/ IS most apidicuble to the actions of 
men; iiumediatcti/ and onduaf/// to enher 
actions or events. Directli/ refcis to the intci- 
ruptious which may intentlonally <lcluy the 
commencement of any work • nnmrdiaieli/ in 
general refers to the space of time th it inter¬ 
venes. A diligent person goes dinctli/ to his 
work ; he suffers nothing to draw him a«ide : 
good news is immediatcL// spread abioad upon 
its arrival; nothing intervenes to retard it. 
Immediately and instantly, or mstnnUtneoushf, 
both mark a quick succession of events, but the 
latter in a much stronger degree 11nn i lie foi incr. 
Jniincdiatety is negative; it cxiire.sf-es simply 
that nothing intervenes ; instanth/ is positive, 
signifying the vciy exu-stiug moment iu which 
the thing happens. A person who is of a 
willing disposition gots or ruii'i iinmediately to 
the a-Hi.stance of another; but the .xrdour of 
affection impels him to fly instantly to his 
relief, as he sec.s the d.*nger. A suigcoii doo; 
not proceed dnectly to dross a wound ; be first 
oxaniines it in order to ascei tain its Uiturc: 
men of lively minds mimed lately Ree the source 
of their own errors : people of delicate feelings 
aro instantly alivo to the .slightest breach of 
decorum, A course of proceeding is diiect, the 
consequences aie tiinntdiale, and the effects 
instantaneous. 

Besideft those thing* which directly «nj:arept the ide* 
of danger, and those which produce a aiinilar effect from 
IV uiechfttiical cause, 1 know of aothinit suidnue which is 
not souie lUodiAcation of power.—BUKKK. 

Admlmtion is ft short lived passion, that immediately 
decays upon growing familuir with the object —ADDlSuN. 

A painter must have an action, not succeaslvci bu 
inttantaneout ; for the time of a picture it a wirli 
niomeut.—JOHNBOK. 

Disability, V. /noibllit/ 


Disadvantage, Injury, Hurt, Detri¬ 
ment, Prejudice. 

Disadvantagre implies the absence of an 
advantage (p. Advantage. 

Injury, in Latin injuria from jus, properly 
jignitiirs what is contraiy to right or justice, 
but extends in its sense to every loss or de¬ 
ficiency which Is occasioned. 

Hurt signifies iu the noi thorn languages 
beaten or wounded. 

Detrimont, in Latin detrimentnin from 
dftriturn and deterrere to we.ar away, sigmJics 
the effect of being worn out. ^ 

Prejudice, in tho improper sense of tlie* 
word (y. Buis), implies tho lil which is ftup-^ 
jiosed to result from prejudice. 

Disadvantage is rather the absence of a good ; 
injury is a positive evil; tlio want of education 
riuiy freipiently be a disadvantage to a peisori 
by retarding his advancement, ilic ill word of 
anoiher may bo an injury by depriving him 
of friends. Disadvantage, iherefore, is applied 
to such thing.s as aic of an adventitious nature : 
the injury to that which is of e.‘'ScuU.d impor¬ 
tance. /ill) t, detriment, and are aU 

sjiecies of injuries. Injury, iu general, implies 
whatever ill bcfals an object by the external 
action of other object.s, wlicthcr taken in re- 
l.ition to physical or moial evil to persons, or 
to things ; hurt is that spi cics of injury which 
IS piodiiced by more diiect violence: too closo 
an applicitiou to study i.H injurious to llie 
health ; leading by an improper ligi.t is hml- 
jul to the tyt.s : so in a moial sen^e, the light 
reading wLicli a cin ul.iting library supplies is 
often lujui'tous to the morals of young peoph>; 
all violent affections aro liur{nil to the mind. 
The detriment and prejudice aie species of in- 
ju)y which afToet only tho outwicrd circiim- 
.stanco.s of a pcison; the foimer implying 
what may lessen the valuo of an object, the 
latter what may lower it in the csrec.n of 
others Whatever affects tho stability of a 
merchant’s cicdit is highly detrimental to his 
interests: whatever is prejudicial to the cha¬ 
racter of a man should not lie made tlio BUb- 
ject of indiscriminate conversation. 

It is prudent to conceal that which will be 
to our disadvantage, unless we are called ujiou 
to make the acknowledgement. There is no- 
thing material that is not exposed to the iiu 
jin les of time, if iiot to those of actual violence. 
Excesses of every kmd carry their own pun¬ 
ishment with them, for they aro always hart- 
ful to the body. Iho price of a book is often 
detrimental to its sale. The intemperate xeal, 
or the inconsistent conduct of religious pro¬ 
fessors IS highly prejudicial to the spread of 
religion. 

E\eu the jrreftte'it aitioni of n. relobrated person ]a1x>r 
under tins duiidrantui/e, that Luwi-ier surjirisiuir and 
extranrdjnarv they uiay iw liieyaie uo more than what 
are expei led from him.—ADniSON. 

The number of those who by abstracted thoughts 
become useless is iucousidfrabla, in tes))e(*t of them who 
are hurtful to tnaulund by au active and reetleaa dlsposp 
tion —BARTLETT. 

Jn many instances we clearly perceire that fuore or leea 
knowledge dispensed lo man would have proved lietri- 
mental to h.s stale.—Bi AIR. 

That the heathens ha\ e spoken things to the sam lenss 

0 
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of this Baying of our Saviour in >o far from bohig any 
ftrmttdice to tnis tutying, that it Is a groat commendation 
of It.—TlLLOTSOK. 


Disaffection, Disloyalty. 

Disaffection is general: Disloyalty is 
)avticalar; it is a species of chsajfectwn. 

Mon are dim^'ccted to the govei nment; dis¬ 
loyal to their prince. Disaffection may be said 
Vv'ith regard to any form of government; dis¬ 
loyalty only with regard to a monarchy. 
Although both terms are commonly employed 
in a bad sense, yet the former doe.s not 
alwavs convey the nnfavourable meaning 
■which u Httacliod to the latter. A man may 
have reasons to think himself justified in dis¬ 
affection : but ho will never attempt io offer 
any thing in ju>»tificati()n of dtsloynltt/ A 
usurped govi;rnment will have Tr,<\ny duaifft'cted 
Fubjoets with whom it must deal lenien^ly ; 
the best king naxy h ivv dislr>y(d 8U>)jecfcs, njion 
whom ho must exercise the rigor of the law 
;^lany were dimfficUd to the usurpation of 
(diver (!romwell, because they would not be 
disloyal to their king. 

Yi*t, I protest, it is no s.-vU dciira 
<H seeing countneB shifting for » religion ; 

Nor ,iiiy (itinffrtimi to tin* aUvte 
Where I wus tired, and vmto which I owe 
Aly dearest plots, hath liruuglit me out 

JIKN JOKSON. 

Milton I’oing oleaied fioin the effects of his ditloyaltsf, 
ti.ui nut lung reiiuiied from him but the comiaou duty of 
ill mg ui quiet — JolLS’aON. 

To Disagree, v. To differ. 


To Disappear, Vanish. 

To Disappear signifies not to appear (v. 
Air) 

Vanish, 'n French eranoir, Latin evaneo or 
evanisco, ct'injx iiiidcd of e and vaneo, in 
Greek to appear, aiginfioa ts go out of 

Sight. 

To disappear comprehotids no particular 
mod'of action; to vanish includes m it the 
idi'if ■* a lajiid motion. A thuig disappears 
Mthca ,^,'f<idually or suudonly ; it vanishes on 
a midden : it disappears m the ordinary course 
of things : it vanishes by an unusual effort, a 
supernatural or a magic power. Any object 
that recedes or inove.s away will soon disap¬ 
pear ; in f.dry talcs tilings are made to vanish 
the iiitit.uit they are bi Indd. To disappear is 
often a teiuyiorary action ; to ravish, generally 
,convey.s the idea of being permanently lost to 
',the sight The stars appear and disappear in 
the fianamont; lightning vanishes wltb a 
rapidity that is unequalled. 

Red meteors riui across th’ ethereal space, 
fitam duajrpear’d aud comets took thou: place. 

IIKYDKK. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation that 
bal boon mode before me, the whole scene vanish«<i,~ 
ALblSoN. 

To Disappoint, v. To dffeat. 
Disapprobation, v. Displeasure, 

To Disapprove, Dislike. 

To Disapprove ia not to approve or to 
Iblnk not good. 


To Dislike is not to like, or to find unliks 
or unsuitable to one’s wishes. 

Disappi'ove Is an act of the judgement: dis¬ 
like is an act of the will. To approve or disap¬ 
prove Is peculiarly the part of a superior, or 
one who determines the conduct of others ; to 
dislike is altogether a personal act, in which 
the feeliDgs of the individual are consulted. 
It is a misuse of the judgement to disapprove 
where wo need only dislike ; it is a perversion 
of the judgement to disappi'ove, because we 
dislike. 

The poem (Samson Agonistea) has a beginning and an 
end, which Aristotle himself could not have disapproved, 
but it must bo allowed tu want a. middle —JOK.NSUN. 

The man of peace will bear with many whoso opinions 
r praclit es lie duliLos, without uu open and violent rup¬ 
ture —BLAIK. 

Disaster, r. Calamity. 

To Disavow, Deny. 

To Disavow is to avow that a thing is 
not; to Deny {v. To deny) is to assert that a 
thing is not. 

A disai'Oical is a gencrnl declaration ; a de¬ 
nial is a imrticular aaseition; the former is 
made voluntioily and nnaskod for, Uio latter 
is alway.s in dinct answer to a charge; we 
disavoio in matters of general interest where 
tiuth only is conccriieil, we deny m matters 
of personal inteiest ■where the character of 
feelingH are iTiq heated. 

What is disavotred is generally in support of 
truth ; wliat is denied may often be in direct 
violation of truth : an honest mind will always 
disaioio whatever has been erroneously attri- 
Imted to it; a timid person somttiinos denies 
h.it be knows to be true fiorn a fear of tho 
coibsequcnces: many persons have disavoteed 
being the author of the letters which are 
known under tho name of Junius; tho real 
authors who have denied their concern in it 
(as doubtlebS they have) availed themsolvos of 
tho subterfuge, that sim e it wa.s the affair of 
several, no one individually could call himself 
tho author. 

Dr Solauder disavows Borne of those narratious Uu 
Haa kesworth’s vuyaKcs), or at least Uwlaiea thuiu iu b« 
grossly ruisrcprcBcntcd —BKATl IK 
The kmg now dtmed hln knowledgs of the oonsuirasiy 
against Rizziu, by public proclamatiuna — RoBKHTSUN. 

Disbelief, Unbelief, 

Disbelief properly implies the believing 
that a thing is not, or refusing to believe that 
it is. Unbelief expresses properly a believ¬ 
ing tho COUTH' y of what one his helxtved 
bcfiire: disbelief is most applicable to the or¬ 
dinary events of life ; unbelief to serious m^it- 
teifl of opinion : our disbelief of the Idle tales 
which are told by begga'-s, is justified by the 
frequent detoitiun of their falsehood; i nr 
Saviour had compassion on ThonuiS for his 
unbelief, aud gave him such evidences of hU 
identity, as dissipated every doubt. 

The atheist has not foand his post tenable, and Is theae" 
fore retired into deism, aud a eUsMie/ of revealed rellgioa 
only.—ADbISON, 

The opposites to faltb are unhsUsf and oreduliiy. 

» ^ TlLLOTSOir. 

To Discard, v. To dismiss. 

To Discern, r. To perceive. 
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Discernment, Penetration, Discrimi¬ 
nation, Judgement. 

Discernment expresses the judgement 
or i)ower of discerning (v. To perceive). 

Penetration denotes the act or power of 
penetrating, {vom penetrate, in lijitiu pcnc<»*af«5 
participle of penetro and penetua within, eigni- 
fy;ng to see into the interior. 

Discrimination denotes the act or 
power of discnnunatiiig, from discnininafe, lu 
Latin discriminatvs participle of diacnmino to 
make a difference. 

Judgement denotes the power of judging, 
fioin judge, in Latin jwlico, compounded of 
!uid dico, signifying to pronounce right. 

The first tlirco of tLese terms do not express 
different powers, but different modes of the 
sumo power ; niiniely, tbe power of seeing in¬ 
tellectually, or exerting the intellectual si^ht. 

Disconiiucnt is not so powerful a mode of in¬ 
tellectual pc neb aiion: the former is 

a common faculty, the latter is a higher de¬ 
gree of the same faculty; it is the power of 
seeing quickly, and seeing in .spite of all that 
intercepts the sight, and keeps the object out 
of view: a man of common discernment di— 
cerna characters which are not concealed by 
any particular disguise; a man of penebaboa 
is not to bo deceived by any artifice, however 
thoroughly cloaked or secured, even from 
suspicion. 

Discernment and penetration serve for the 
discovery of individual things by their out¬ 
ward marks ; discrimination is employed in 
tlio discovery of differences between two or 
more objects'; the former consists of simple 
observation, tlie latter combines also compari¬ 
son : discernment and penetration are great aids 
towards discrimination; bo w’ho can discern 
the springs of human action, or penetrate the 
views of men, will be most fitted for daicumi- 
noting between the characters of different 
men. 

Although judgement derives much assist¬ 
ance from the three former operations, it is a 
totally distinct power : the former oidy dis¬ 
cover the things that are, it acts on extcrn.il 
objects by seeing them : the latter is creative ; 
it produces by deduction from that which 
pji-ses inwardly.* The former are specula¬ 
tive ; they are directed to that which is to bo 
known, and are confined to present objects, 
they servo to discover truth and falsehood, 
perfections and defects, motives and pretexts- 
the latter is practiciil; it is directed to that 
■which is to bo done, and extends its views to 
the future ; it marks the relations and con¬ 
nections of things ; It foresees their conse¬ 
quences and effects. 

Of discernment, we say that It Is clear; It 
B'^'rves to remove all obscurity and confusion • 
of penetration, we say that it is acute* it 
pierces every veil which falsehood draws "be¬ 
fore truth, and prevents us from being de¬ 
ceived : of discrimination, we say that it is 
nice ; it renders our ideas accurate, and serves 
to prevent us from confounding objects • of 
judgement, we say that it is solid or sound ; It 
renders the conduct prudent, and prevents us 

* Vide AbW CUrapiti: " DUcernment, judgemeut," 


from committing mistakes or involving one’s 
self in embnrrasHinents, 

When tho (question is to estimate the real 
qualities of either persons or things, wo exer¬ 
cise discernment; when it is required to lay 
open that which art or cunning has concealed, 
we must exercise penetration. when the ques¬ 
tion is to determine tho proportions and de¬ 
grees of qualities in persons or things, we 
must use discrimination; when called upon to 
take any stop, or act any part, wo must em¬ 
ploy judgement. Discernment is more or less 
indiapons.ablo for every man in private or 
public station ; ho who h is tho most pro¬ 
miscuous dealings with men, has the greatest 
need of it: penetration is of peculiar import¬ 
ance for princes and statesmen : diia imination 
is of great utility fur ccmim indcrs, and all 
wJio liavo tho power of di.stributing rewards 
and punishments : judgement is an absolute 
roqul•^ito for all to whom tho execution or 
miinagenitnt of concerns is entrusted. 

f'ool age advance** veneniMy wise, 

Turn.** on all haiida lU <lvoi» discerning eyes.—POPE. 

He m as slow to dciMdo, raa ho Is quick to apprehend, 
c.alinly and delibcr.iteiy weighing every oiqiosite iea»oii 
tliat IS offered, and tn,eing it with a iii'ist judicious 
pcnctrafnni.—MELMOTII S Lr/n'EUS OF PLINV. 

rerh.ips there is no character tlirougli all Shakipeare 
duawn with ni<>re »i)Uit ami just ducriminution tiiau 
Blij lock's —lllNLlA . 

I love him. I oonfesB. extremely ; hut my affection does 
by iio means jirejudico MELMOTU’S LeT- 

Trus OF i’htXl . 

To Dischargre, r. To dismiss. 

Disciple, v. Scholar. 

Discipline, v. Correction, 

To Disclaim, Disown. 

Disclaim and Disown are both personal 
acts respecting the individual who is the agent: 
to Is to throw off a claim, as to dis- 

omn (r. 'To acLnouledge) is not to admit as one's 
own ; as claim, from the Ijatin clanio, signifies 
to dcclaic with a loud tone what we want as 
our own; so to disclaim is wnh an oqu.dly 
loud or iKi.sitivo tone, to give up a claim • thi.s 
is a more positive act than to disoicn, which 
may bo xierformed by insinuation, or by tho 
mere abstaining to own. 

He who feels himself disgi-aced by the ac¬ 
tions that are done by his nation, or his family, 
•will be ready to disclaim the very name which 
he bears in common with tbe offending party ; 
an absurd pride sometimes impels mau to 
disown their relationship to those who are 
beneath them in external rank and condition ; 
an hone.st mind will disclaim .*11 right to praise 
which it feels not to belong to itself ; the fear 
of ridicule sometimcB makes a man disown that 
which would redound to his honour. 

The tlilug call’d life, with ease I can disclaim. 

And think it over-HoUl to puicliase fume —URYDEN. 
Here Priam’s son, Deipholuis, he fonnd, 

He scarcely knew him, Btriving to disown 
Uu blotted form, and blueliing to L>e known. 

Dryben. 

To Disclose, V. To publish. 

To Discompose, V. To disorder. 

To Disconcert, v. To hoffle. 




Bisconi). 

To Disconcert, v. To disorder. 

To Discontinue, v. To cease. 

Discord, Strife. 

Discord derives its Bignificatlon from tlie 
harshness produced In music by the clashiii^j 
of two strings which do not suit with each 
othor; whence In the moral sense, the chorda 
of the mind which come into an unsuitable 
collision produce a discord. 

Strife comes from the word strive, to de¬ 
note the action of striving, that is, in an angry 
manner (v. To conteiul): where there is strife, 
there must be discord ; but there may be dis- 
, cord without strife: discord consists most in 
' the feeling; 8 <r(/c consists most insthe outward 
action. Discord evinces itself iu various ways ; 
by looks, words, or actions : strife displays it¬ 
self In words or acts of violence. Discord is 
fatal to the happiness of families ; sinfe is the 
greatest enemy to jKjacc between neighbours: 
discord arose between the Goddesses on the 
upple being thrown into the assciuhly . I lamer 
commences his poem with the strife th.it took 
place between Agamemnon and AchiUcs. 

Discord may arise from mere difference of 
opinion ; strife U in general occasioned by some 
matter of personal interest. discord in the 
councils of a iia ion is the almost certain fore¬ 
runner of Its ruin ; the common primopk-s of 
politeness foibid strife among persons oi good 
breeding. 

Good Heav'u I what dire effects from civil discord flow. 

DKVUK.V. 

Let men Iheir days in st’nsek'ss tti i/c emvloy, 

We in eternal peace and cousUiut joy.—I'OPK. 

Discord, V. Dissension. 

To Discover, v. To deuct. 


To Discover, Manifest, Declare. 
Discover signifies simply to take off the 
covering from any thing. 

Manifest signifies to make manifest (v. 
Apparent). 

Declare (r. To declare). 

The Idea of making known is conveyed by 
all these terms ; but discover expresses loss 
than manif^^st, and that than declare: wo dis¬ 
cover by indirect means or signs more or less 
doubtful ; we manifest by unquestionable 
marks ; we declare by express words : talents 
and dispositions discover themselves ; parti¬ 
cular feelings and sentiments manifest them¬ 
selves ; facts, opinions, and sentiments are 
declared: children early discover a turn for 
some particular art or science ; a iierson mani¬ 
fests his regard for another bv unequivocal 
proofs of kindness; a person of an open dis¬ 
position is apt to declare his sentiments with¬ 
out dip guise. 

Things are said to discover, persons only 
manifttt or declare in the proper sense; but 
they may be used figuratively ; it is the nature 
of every thing sublunary to discover symptoms 
of decay more or less early ; it is jiarticularly 
Minful when any one manifests an unfriendly 
olspoeiUon from whom we had reason to ex¬ 
pect the contrary. 


968 DlSCftEnif. 

Beversl brute creatures dwcotw In their actions somc^ 
thing like a faint glimineriiig o£ reason.—ADDISON. 

At no time perhaps did the legislature manifest a more 
tender reganl to that fundamental principle of Bntlsh 
constitutional policy, hereditary monarchy, than at th« 
time of the revolution.— BURKE. 

Lavghome, Boyer, and Powel, presbyterian officers who 
commanded bodies of troops in Wales, were the first that 
declared themselves against the iwirluuueut,—HUME. 

To Discover, v. To find. 

To Discover, v. To uncover. 

To Discourage, v. To deter. 

To Discourse, v. To speaL 


Discredit, Disgrace, Reproach, 
Scandal. 

Discredit .signifies the loss of credit : Dis- 

g race, the loss of gmee, favour or esteem ; 

;,eproach 8 taud.s for the thing that deserves 
to bo reproached; and Scandal for the thing 
that gives scandal or offence. 

The conduct of men in their various rela¬ 
tions with each othor may give ri.so to tho un¬ 
favourable sentiment which is expressed in 
common by these terms. Things aro said to 
rellect discredit, or disgrace to bring reproach 
or scandal, on the individual. These terms 
seem to ri.se in sense (»ne u]»on the othor : dis¬ 
grace is a stronger term than th.\c?edit: re- 
proach than disgrace; and scandal than re¬ 
proach. 

Discredit interferfs with a man’s credit or 
respectability ; disgrace marks him out as an 
object of unfavourable distinction ; reproach 
makes liim a .subicct of reiroachful conversa¬ 
tion ; scandal maxes him an objoot of offence 
or even abliorrence. As regularity in houis, 
regularity in habits or modes of living regu¬ 
larity in payments, are a a-edii to a family; 
80 is any deviation from this order to ita dis¬ 
credit . as moral rectitude, kindness, cliarity, 
and benevolence, .serve to ensure tlie good¬ 
will and esteem of men ; .so do instances of 
unfair dealing, cruoltv, inhumanity, and an 
unfeeling temper, tend to the disgiare of the 
offender : as a life of distinguished virtue or 
particular instances of moral excellence may 
cause a man to be siioken of in strong terms 
of commendation; so will flagrant atrocities 
or a course of immorality cause his name and 
himself to be the general subject of reproach: 
as the profession of a Christian with a con- 
aistent practice is tlie greatest ornament which 
a man can put on so is the piofcssion with 
an inconsistent practice tho greatest defor¬ 
mity that can he witnessed ; it is calculated 
to bring a scandal on tho religion itself in the 
eyes of thope who do not know and feel ita 
liitiinsic excellences. 

Discredit depends much on the character, 
ciicumstances, and situation of those who 
discredit and those who are dUcreelited. 
Those who are in responsible situations, and 
have had confidence reposed in them, must 
bav® a peculiar guard over their conduct not 
to bring discredit on themselves : disgrace 
depends on the temper of men’s minds as well 
as coUateral circumstances: where a nice 
sense of moral propriety is prevalent in any 
community, disgrace inevitably attaches to a 
deviation from good morals. Meproach ana 
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scandal refer more immediately to the nature 
of the actions tliau tho character of the per¬ 
sons : the former being employed in general 
matters; the latter mostly in a religious appli¬ 
cation : it is greatly to the discredit of all 
heads of pubUc institution'!, when they allow 
of abuses that interfere with the good order of 
tho establishment, or divert it fn'm its original 
purpose : in .Sparta tho slightest intemperance 
reflected great disgrace on tho offender; in tho 
present age, wlion tho views of men on Chris¬ 
tianity and its duties are so much more en¬ 
lightened than they ever were, it is a reproach 
to every nation that continues to traffic in the 
blood of its follow creatures : the blaajffiemoua 
indecencies of which loligious enthusiasts are 
guilty in the excess of their zeal m a scandal 
to all sober-minded Christians. 


parish politics Ibeing generally 
Cither after sermon or before the 


dUctuted in that plac« 
bell rings.—ADDISON. 


Men follow their inclinations without examining 
whether there he any principles wlilch they ought to 
form for regulating their oomluct.—BLAUl. 

Disdain, v. Haughtiness. 

To Disdain, V. To contemn. 

Disdainful, r. Contemptuous. 

Disease, V. Disorder, 

Diseased, v. Sich. 


To Disengage, Disentangle, Extri¬ 
cate. 

Disengrag'e signifies to make free from an 
engagement. 


Wlion a man is made up wholly of the dove without the 
least gram of the seiiient in Ins composition, lie becomes 
ridiculous in iniiny cutunistanccs of ins life, and very 
often dUaediti his Iwst actions —ADDISON 
And wliero the vales with violets once were crown’d. 
Now knotty briers and thorns ditgrace the grouml 

DUVDKN. 

The cruelty of Mary’s persecution eiiuilled tho deeds 
of tliose tyrants who have been the reproach to human 
nature —ftoUhursoN'. 

Oh ! hadst thou died when first thou saw'st tlie light. 

Or dy'd at least lief ore tliy nuptial rite ; 

A bettor fate than vainly thus to boast, 

And fly the tcandal of too Trojan host —POPH. 

Discretion, v. Judgement. 

To Discriminate, v. To distinguish. 
Discrimination, v. Discernment. 


To Discuss, Examine. 

Discuss, in Latin discussus participle of 
disrutio, signifies to shako asunder or to sepa¬ 
rate thoroughly so as to see the wliolo compo¬ 
sition. 

Examine, in Latin examino comes from 
examen the middle beam or thread by which 
the ptuse of the balance is held, because tho 
judgement holds the balance in examining. 

The intellectual operation cxjiressed by 
these terms is applied to objects that cannot 
be immediately discerned or understood, but 
they vary both in mode and degree. Discus¬ 
sion is altogether carried on by verbal and 
personal communication ; examination pro¬ 
ceeds by reading, reflection, and observation : 
we often examine therefore by discussion, which 
is jir.iperly one mode of examination : a discus¬ 
sion is always carried on by two or more per¬ 
sons ; an examination may be carried on by 
one only: politics are a frequent though not 
always a pleasant aulijeet of in social 

meetings : complicated questions cannot be 
too thoroughly examined ; discussion serves for 
amusement rather than for any solid purpose ; 
the cause of truth seldom derives any imme¬ 
diate benefit from it, although the minds of 
men may become invigorated by a collision of 
sentiment: examination is of great practical 
utility in the direction of our conduct: all 
decisions must be partial, unjust, or impru¬ 
dent, which are made without previous exam¬ 
ination. 

A country fellow dlstingnicheg hlmtelf as much in the 
Viiurch-yard lu a citizen does upon the change; the ifbole 


Disentangrle is to get rid of an entangle¬ 
ment. 

Extricate, in Latin extricalus, from ex 
and irica, a hair, or noose, signifies to get as it 
were out of a noose. As to engage signifies 
simply to bind, and entangle signifies to 
bind in an involved mannor, to disentangle 
IS naturally applied to matters of greater 
difliculty and perplexity than to disengage : 
and as the term extricate, includes the idea 
of that which would hold fast and keep 
within a tight involvement, it is employed 
with respect to matters of the greatest possible 
embarrassment and intricacy, wo may be dis¬ 
engaged from an oath ; disentangled from pecu¬ 
niary difficulties; extricated from a suit at 
law ; it is not right to oxi>ect to be disengaged 
from all tho duties which attach to men aa 
members of society: lio who enters info 
disputes about contested pro]3erty rtiUst nut 
expect to be soon disentangtedlrom law : when 
a general has committed himself by coming 
inbj too close a contact with a very superior 
force, he may think himself fortunate if ho 
can extricate himself from his awkward situa¬ 
tion with the loss of half his army. 

In old ago the voice of nature callp you to leave to 
others the bustle and contest of the world, and (mnlually 
to dticngape yourselves from a burdou which begins to 
exceed your stiongth.—BLAIIi. 

Savage seldom appeared to he roelaacholy but when 
noiiie sudden inisfurtuiie had fallen upon him, and even 
then ill a few moments he would dUentangla hiuiaelf 
from his perplexity.—JOUNSON. 

Nature felt its inability to extricate itself from the con* 
Beqnences of guilt, the Gospel reveals the plan of 
Divine iuterixisitnm and aid.—BLAIli, 

To Disentangrle, v. To disengage. 

To Disfigrure, v. To deface. 

To Dis&race, V. To abase. 

To Disgrraoe, V. To degrade. 

To Disgrraoe, v. To discredit. 

To Disgrace, v. To dishonour. 

To Disguise, v. To conceal. 

Disgust, Loathing, Nausea. 

Disgust, from dis and gust^ in Latin 
gustusy tho taste, denotes the aversion of the 
taste to an object. 

Loathing^) V. To abhor. 
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Nausoa, m L.itin 'naasca, from the Greek | 
vav<; a J'liiy, properly denotes sea sickness. [ 
Dis(]U6t :s less than Loatkin<j^ and that than ' 
nausea. When applied to sensible objects wo ' 
arc disgusted with dn*t; we loathe the smell i 
ot food if we have a sickly appetite; we uaa- 
medunno : and when applied inetaphori- 
c illy, we aie dis<justcd with affectation : we 
Uuithe the endearments of tho&e who arc 
otfenaivo ; wc 7f rtiosraie; all the enjoyments of 
life, alter having made an intemperate use 
of them, and discovered their inanity. 

An cnuincratiou of ex.unjilos to jirove a position vlnch 
nohocly denied, as it was from tlio liegiiimuu Bins illuous, 
must quickly grow JuUNsoN. 

Tluis winter falls, 

A lie;v\ y gloom oppressive o'er (ho world, 

Through iiatiuv shialding uiflueiice jualign. 

The soul of mail dies lu him, ioathimj life 

THOMSON. 

Til’ irrcBoliihlo oil, 

S«^ gentle late and hhindislaug, in floods 
Of rancid bile o’erflowK what tuinultfa hence, 

What horiois ii^e, were naitnoM to lel ite 

AU-MSTKONG. 

Disgrust, V. Dislike. 

To Dishearten, r. To deter. 

Dishonest, Knavish. 

Dishonest marks the contrary to honest: 
Knavish marks the likeness to a kiiave. 

Dishonest characterizes simjly the mode of 
action ; knavish characterizes the agent as well 
as tlio action: what is dishonest violates the 
established laws of man ; what is knavish 
supposes peculiar art and ilcsign m the .tccom- 
plisnuiunt. It IS dishon(si to tike anything 
fioin another whicJi docs not belong to one ; 
it is kuavish to g< t it by fraud or aitihcc, or by 
imjiosing on the contidcncc of anoilier. Wc 
may lacvent dishoiust practices by ordinary 
means of secmity; but we must nut trust 
ouiselve.s in the company of Itiansh peoide if 
wo do not wish to be over-ieaclied. 

Gjiinlng is too uni easou.ible and dishotjttst for a gentle¬ 
man to addict hliiiHidi to it —l.Olll) lA'l'TLLTuX. 

Not to laiigli when nature pioniplM is hut a knnvhh 
Lypociitical way of making a maak of one’s face.—TOl’K. 

Dishonour, Disgrace, Shame. 

Dishonour signifies wliat does away 
honour 

Disgrrace, V. To degrade. 

Shame signifies what produces shame. 
Disgrace is more than dishonour and less than 
shame. The disgrace is applicable to those 
who arc not sensible of the dishonour, and 
the shame for those who arc not .sensible of the 
disgrace The tender mind is alive to dis~ 
hnnnar. those wlio yield to their passions, Gl¬ 
are hardened in their vicious courses, arc alike 
niseiiHiblo to disgrace or shame. Dishonour in 
seldom the consequence of any offence, or 
otfereii with any mtentjon of jjunislnng ; it 
lies mostly m the consciousness of the indivi¬ 
dual. Disi/racc and shame are the direct conse¬ 
quences of misconduct; but disgrace attaches 
m the imnlshinent which lowers a person In 
ms own eyes ; shame to that which lowers him 
in the eyes of others: the former is not so 
degrading nor so exposed to notice aa the 


latter ; a citizen feels it a dishonour not to be 
chosen to those offices of trust and honour for 
which he considers himself eligible : it is a 
disg^race to a school-boy to be placed the lowest 
in his class, which is heightened into shame if 
it brings him into punishment. 

_Tho loar of dishonour acta as a landablo 
atimuliLs to the discharge of one’s duty ; the 
fear of disgrace or shame serves to prevent the 
comniisaion of vices or crinjca, A soldier feels 
it a dishonour not to bo placed at the post of 
danger, but he is iint always sufiiciently alive 
to the disgrace of being i>uui.shed, nor is he 
doteircd fiom his irrcgulaiities by the open 
shame to which lie is bometmies put in the 
presonco of his fellow-soldiers. 

Aa epithets they likewise rise in sense, and 
are distinguished by other characteristics; 
a dishonouioble action is that which violates 
the principles of honour; a disgraciful nctxon 
is that which reflects disgrace; a shameful 
action is that of which one ought to bo fully 
ashamed: it is very dishunoui able for a man 
not to keep his word; very disgraceful for a 
gentleman to associate with those who are Ins 
inferiors in station and odueation ; very shame¬ 
ful for him to use his rank and influence over 
the lower orders only to mislead them from 
their duty. A person is likewise said to bo 
dishonou)able who is disposed to bring dis¬ 
honour uixin himself: but things only uro 
disgiacejiil or shameful. A dishonourable man 
renders himself an outcast among his equals ; 
he must thou descend to his inferiors, among 
whom he may become familiar with the <h.s- 
gracifuL and the s/iarnifal : men of cultivation 
aie alive to what IS ; men of all 

.stations are ahvo to that whicli is for them 
disgraci/id, or to that which is in itself shame- 
Jul. The sense of what is dishonourable is to 
the superior what the sense of the disgi aceful 
IS to the infeiior ; but the sense of what is 
shameful is mdopeiuh-nt of rank or station, 
and lot ms a part of that moral sense which is 
inherent in the breast of every rational cioa- 
ture. Whoever therefore clicnshcs in liim- 
selt a lively sense of what is di^hounurable or 
disgraeejiU is tolerably secure of never com¬ 
mitting any thing that is shamf'ul. 

'Tib iio disfionour fur the bravo to die.—DUYDEN. 

I was secretly coucemod to boo hmii.in nature in bo 
iiiutii wretcliodueHB and Untgruce, but could not forlicui 
BiiiiImK to ho.ir Sir Ruj^or advise the old woman to avoid 
all coiiimuiiicaliuns with the devil.—ADDISON. 

Where the iiroud theatres discloue the scene 
Which iiitei woven liiitoiis seem to raise, 

And Bhow the triuinpn which their shame displays. 

DhYOKN. 

Disinclination, v. Dislike. 

To Disjoin v. To separate. 

To Disjoint, Dismember. 

Disj oint signifies to separate at the joint. 

Dismember signifies to separate tli« 
members 

The terms hero spoken of derive their dis¬ 
tinct meaning and application from the signifi¬ 
cation of the words goint and member. A limb 
of the body may be disjointed if it be so put 
out of the joint tliat it cannot act; but tho 
body itself la dismembered when the different 
[ limbs or parts are separated from each other. 
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flo In the metaphorical sense oi\r Ideas are said 
to be difjointed when they are so thrown out 
of their order that they do not fall in with one 
another: and kingdoms are said to bo dis¬ 
membered whore ary part or parts arc scpaiated 
from the rest. 

Alung the woods, ftlon® the inooriih fen«, 

Bighn the ead geiiuu of tlie (‘niiinig atorm, 

Aud up HiuuDg the luuie disjointed clilA. 

THOMSON. 

Where nhall 1 flud his coriwe ! earth sustains 

His trunk dwnembered and his cold remains ? 

DIIYDEN. 

And yet deluded man, 

A scene of crude disjointed visKoi* pa-st. 

And broken slum tiers, rises still resolv’d. 

With now flush'd hopes to run tli« giddy round. 

THOM.SON. 

The kingdom of East aaxony waa ditmembered from 
that of Kent.—UUMK. 

Dislike, V. Aversion. 

To Dislike, v. To disapprove. 


Dislike, Displeasure, Dissatisfaction, 
Distaste, Disgust. 

Dislike, V. Aversion. 

Displeasure signifies the opposite to 
pleasure. 

Dissatisfaction la the opposite to satis¬ 
faction. 

Distaste is the opposite to an agreeable 
taste. 

Dislike and dissatisfaction denote the fooling 
or sentiment produced eitlier by persons or 
things ; displeasure, that produced by persons 
only : distaste and disgust, th.it produced by 
things only. 

In regal d to persons, is the sentiment 

of equals and per.’-ons unconnected ; displcaswc 
aud dissatisfaction, of suporiois, or such as 
stand in some sort of relation to us. Strangeis 
may feel a dislike upon seeing each other : 
parents or masters may feel disjdeasure or dis¬ 
satisfaction • the former sentiment is occa¬ 
sioned by their supposed faults in character; 
the latter by their supposed defective services. 
I dislike a person for his assumption or lo¬ 
quacity ; I am displeased with liim for hi.s 
carelessness, and dissatisfied with his labour. 
Displeasure is awakened by whatever is done 
amiss: dissatisfaction is caused by what hap¬ 
pens amifs or contrary to our expectation. 
Accordingly the word dissatisfaction is not 
confined to persons of a particular rank, but 
to the nature of the connexion which subsists 
between them. Whoever does not receive 
what they think themselves entitled to from 
another are dissatisfied A seiwant may bo 
dissatisfied with the treatment he meets with 
from his master; and may be said therefore 
to express dissatisfaction, though not dis¬ 
pleasure. 

The Jfl»lou8 man is not Indewl angry if you dislike 
another; but if you And those faults wiiich are found 
in his own character, you discover not only your dislike 
of another, but of himself —Adjjison. 

The threatenlugs of conscience suggest to the sinner 
some deep and dark malignity contained in guilt, which 
has drawn upon hli head such high disvteasur* from 
baaran.—BLAIR. 

I do not Uka to sea any thing destroyed : any void In 
society. It was therefore with no disappointment or die- 
saSisfaetUm that my observaCTon did not prsaant to lue 
soy Incorrigible rive in the noblesse of Fxin^—BUBKK. 


In regard to thi’iga, dislikeiei a casual ft cling 
not arising from any specific cause. _ A dis¬ 
satisfaction is connected with onr desires and 
expectations : we dislike the performance of 
an actor from one or many causes, or from no 
apparent cause ; but wo are dissatisfied wdth 
his performance if it fall eliort of what wo 
were led to expect. In ordor to lessen tho 
number of our dislikes we ought to cruicav air 
not to without a cause ; and in order 

to lessen our dissntisfarfion we ought bj be 
moderate in our expect diuji. 

Dislike, distaste, and disgust, riso on ea'h 
other in their signification Distaste 
WLiire than dislike nwd ilisgust xwora than dis¬ 
taste. Dislike is a partial feeling, (piiokly pro¬ 
duced aod quickly subsiding ; distaste is a 
settled fooling gradually produced, and y^cr- 
mauent in its duradon: disgust is either 
transitory or of her wise ; m imeutanly or 
gradually produced, but stronger than either 
of the two other.?. 

Caprice has a gre it share in our likes and 
dislikes: distaste depends upon tho changes to 
which the constitution physically and niciitally 
is exposed : disgust owes it origin to the nature 
of things and their natural oi>cration on tho 
minds of men. A child likes and dislikes his 
plray things without any apparent cause for tho 
change of sentiment: after a long illness a 
Kirson will froquoutly take a distaste to the 
ood or the amusements which before afforded 
him much pleasure : wbat is indoceut or filthy 
is a natural object of disgust to every pe soa 
whose mind is not depraved. It is goorl to 
8 upj)re.s8 unfi uiided dislikes it is difiicult to 
ovoicome a strong distaste ; it is adviseable to 
divert our attention from objects calculated 
to create disgust. 

Dryden’s fffjbLr of thr prio«thood is imynited by I.Ang- 
halne, and I think by Brown, to a ropulse which ho 
sulTered when he solicited oulin.it ion —JOIINSO.V. 

Because true history, through frequent satiety and 
siinilitudo of things, works a diituxte ami misprision in 
the niiiidH of men iKiesy eheoroth and ^efr^Hheth tho 
soul, chanting things laro .and vaiious —BACON. 

Vice, for vice Is necessary to be sliowu, should always 
dU'juit.—J OH.NSON. 


Dislike, Disinclination. 
Dislike, v. Dislike. 

Disinclination is the reverse of inclina¬ 
tion (y Attachment). 

i^isiilcapplie.sto what one li.as or does; dis¬ 
inclination on\Y to what one does: wo dishke 
the thing we have, or dislike to do a tiling: 
but wo are disinclined only to do a tlnug. 

They express a similar feeling that differs 
in degree. Disincliiiatioii is but a small n o 
of eli,dike ; dislike maiks ftnm-thing contrary ; 
disinclination does not amount to more than 
tho absence of an inclination. None but a 
disobliging temper has a dislike to complv 
with re.asonable request s; but the most 
obliging dispo.sition may have a» occasional 
disinclination to Comply with a imrticulur re¬ 
quest. 

Murmurs rise with mix’d applause, 

Just as they favour or dislike the cause.—DRYDEN. 

To be grave to a man’s mirth, or inaHontive to his dis¬ 
course, argues a dUiTiolinatton to be euterUiued by hiiu. 
-BTiUiLK. 
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Disloyalty, V. Diaaffeclion. 
Dismal, v. Bull, 

To Dismantle, v. To dmoliih. 


To Dismay, Daunt, Appal. 

Dismay, in French demnayer, is probably 
ebrtuged from desmouvoir, signifying to move 
or pull dowu the spirit. 

Daunt, changed from the Latin domitus, 
conquered, signifies to bring down the spirit. 

Appal, compounded of the Intensive op or 
ad and palleo to grow pale, sigirfies to make 
p-ile with fear. 

The effect of fear on the spirit is strongly 
expressed by all these terms ; but disuiay ex¬ 
presses less than daunt, and this than appal. 
y\e are diswen/fd by alarming ciicurustanccs ; 
we arc daunted by terrifying ; we are apjiulled 
by horrid circumstances. A severe defeat will 
diemai/ so as to kssen the force of resistance : 
the fiery gliuo from the eyes of a ferocious 
b-ast will daunt him who was venturing to 
approach : the sight of an apparition will 
appal the stoutest heart. 

So file* a herd o( beeves, that hear, dUmny’d, 

The lioue roaring through the imdnight shade 

rorE. 

JoT« got euch heroee as my ire, whose soul 

No fear could daunt, uoi e.irlh, uur hell controul. 

POl’E. 

Now the last rum (he whole h(t«t appnlt; 

Now Oreece liad lieiuhkd in her n«.<Ml«ii walls, 

lJut wise Ulys^i call’d Tjdales forth —I’oi'E. 

To Dismember, v. To di»joint. 


To Dismiss, Discharge, Discard. 

Dismiss, in Latin dmiissus^ participle of 
(III,otto, eoinpoundofl of dt and niitto, signifies 
ti) t^cinJ asntider or away. 

Discliarg'e signifies to release from a 
charge. 

Discard, in Spanish descariar^ compounded 
of dex and cartar, sigiuties to lay cards out or 
ti'-i'le, to cast them off 

riic idea of removing to a distance is in- 
cludccl m all the^e toima, but with various 
colla^etal ciicuinst-ince^. Dismtss is thegcncral 
terru ; di'u'ttaifje and dixcaid a c modes t>( dis- 
in.ssu.g : (b.sna.NS is applicable to X)ers()n8 of all 
stati<jiiH but used more particularly fur the 
h.yhcr orders : dmehurpe on the (ther hand is 
confined to those in a subordinate station A 
c.'crk IS disniixsed; a menial servant is dis- 
rharyid an officer is dismissed; a soldier is 
discharged 

Neither dismiss nor discharge define the 
motive of the action; they are used in- 
difTcrcnbly for that which is voluntary, or the 
contrary: discard, on the contrary, always 
marks a dismissal that is not I'vg'eeable to the 
party discardtd A person may request to bo 
dismissed \.T discharged, but never to be dis¬ 
carded. Tho dismissal or discharge frees a 
person from the obligation or necessity of 
perfonning a certain duty; the dsscarding 
throws him out of a desirable rank or station. 

IHsmist the people then, and glre command , 

With strong lepast to hearteu vwrj hand—rOPJt 
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bn onler to an accommodation, they agreed upon this 
preluuinaiy, thaf each of them should iiumediately 
dismiss hla privy couuciUdr.— ADDISON. 

Mr. Pope’s errands were so frequent and frivolous that 
the footmen in Ituie avoided and neglected lum, and the 
Earl of Oxford ducharged some of his servants for their 
obetmate lefusal of his lueHsages —JoH.NbON. 

I am so great a lover of whatover i-s French, that I 
lately discarded an ir admirer because he neither 

spoke that tougiiAar^ wrauk claret.—UUDUELL. 

They arc «vl ^pfied to things in the moral 
sense; we ar» «<oiid ti) dlsmU,s our fears, to dis¬ 
charge A duty, and to discard a.seutimcut from 
the mind. 

Resume your courage, and dismiss your c.are.—DUYDKS, 

If I am bound to jnv inonev on a certain day. I dis- 
the otil'iraf Ion if ] pay it before twelve o’clock at 
night —BLAi K&IONE, 

Justice discards party, frienddiip, and kindred 

ADDISON. 

Disorder, v. Confusion. 

To Disorder, Derange, Disconcert, 
Discompose. 

Disorder signifies to put out of order. 
Derangre, from de and range or rank, 
signifies to put out of the rank in which It was 
lilaced. 

Disconcert signifies to put out of the 
coiicert or hai mony. 

Discompose signifies to put out of a state 
of composuie. 

All tlicsc terms express the idea of putting 
out of Older; but the three latter vsry as to 
the mode or object of the action. The to»m 
disorder is used in a pcrfecMy indcfinire form, 
and might be applieri to any object. As every 
thing may be in order, so may every tiling bo 
disordeicd. Tct it is seldom u.scd except in 
regard to such things as h.'ive been in a natural 
order Derange anil disconcert arc employed in 
speaking of such things a.^ have been put into 
an artificial order, ^J'o derange is to disordet' 
that winch has been systema’iCdlly arranged, 
or put in a cortaiu range ; and to disconcert la 
to dtsm'der that whiih has been put together 
by concert or contrivance : thus the body may 
be disordered: a man’s uffaira or papers de- 
rangid : a scheme disconccrteil. To discompose 
is a s])ecic8 of derani/evunt in regard to trivial 
matters : thus a tucker, a frill, or a cap, may 
be di3com]x^sid The .slightest change of diet 
will disordei peojilo of tender constitutions : 
misfortunes arc apt to derange the affairs of 
the most jirospcrous : the unexpected return 
of a roaster to his home disconcerts the schemes 
which have been fonned by the domestics: 
those who are p irticular as to their appearance 
are careful not to have any part of their dress 
discomposed. 

When applied to the mind disorder and 
derange are said of the intellect; disconceo-t 
and discompose of the ideas or spirits: the 
former denoting a permanent state ; the latter 
a temporary or transient state. The mind Is 
said to bo disordered when the faculty of ratio¬ 
cination is in any degree interrupted; the 
intellect is said to bo derangeil when it is 
brought into a positive state of incapacity for 
fiction; pev 80 ''s are aometime* disordmd ia 
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their minds for a time by particular occur¬ 
rences, who do not become ^ictually deranged ; 
a person is said to hcdisconcei'ted who suddenly 
loses bis collectedness of thinking ; ho is said 
to be discomposed who loses his regulai ity of 
feeling. A sense of shame is tlie most apt to 
disconcert; the more irritable the tomiKjr the 
more easily one is discomposed. 

Since devotion iteelf inny disorder the nrtnd, \ntleM it* 
li(uts «re tempered with caution or irrudance, we should 

110 particuhirlv tareful to keep our reason as cuulaspos- 
kihle —AOOISON. 

All paHiloii iiiiplie* a violent emotion of mind; of 
rooise it la .ipt to derange the regular ooiirae of our 
Jdciirt —m,AlU. 

There are men whose ixiwem operate only at leisure and 

111 retirei ent ; and whose lutelloctuul vigor desert* them 
ill converH.itiuu: wiiom luf-rrmieut coutuaes, and objoc- 
tiun duconcertt — JoHNoO.V 

Jlul with the ch.-vugeful temner of the ftkies, 

A* raiuB ciiiidoiise. end Miinslime rarefies 
fcio turn the species ni their alter’d mind*, 

Compos’d by calms, and Uucoinpat'd by winde 

Dkyokn. 

Disorder, Disease, Distemper, 
Malady. 

Disorder signifies the state of being out 
of erder. 

Disease signifies the state of being ill at 
ca‘t 5 . 

Distemper signifies the state of being 
out of temper, or otit of a due temperament. 

Malady, from the Latin malas evil, signi¬ 
fies an ill. 

.Ml tho.se terms agree in tlicir applic.ition to 
the state of the animal body. Disorder is, as 
b( fore (y. To disorder), the general term, and 
tlie other specific. In this general sense dis¬ 
order is altogether indefinite ; but in its re¬ 
stricted sense it expresses loss tliau all the 
rest: it is the mere commencement of a 
disease; disease is also more general than the 
other terms, for it comprehends every serious 
and permanent (/itorc/er in the animal economy, 
Sind 18 therefore of universal application. The 
disorder slight, partial, and transitory: the 
disrase is deep rooted and permanent. The 
disorder may lie in the extremities: the dis- 
rn.so lies in the humour .8 and the vital parts. 
Occasional head-aches, co’ds, or what is merely 
cutaneous, are termed disorders; fevers, drop¬ 
sies, and the like, are disrases. Distemper is 
used for such pirticularly as throw the animal 
fmme most completely out of its temper or 
course, and is consequently applied properly 
to virulent disorders, such as the small-pox. 
Malady hiA less of a technical sense than the 
oth r terms; it refci a more to the suffering 
than to the state of the body. There may be 
many maladies where there is no disease; but 
diseases arc themselve.s in general maladies. 
Our maladies are frequently burn wich us ; 
but our diseases may come upon us at any time 
of life. Blindness is in Itself a malady, and 
may be produced by a disease in the eye. Our 
disorders arc frequently cured by abstaining 
from those things which caused them ; the 
whole science of medicine consists in finding 
out suitable remedies for our diseases; our 
maladies may be lessened with patience, 
although they cannot always be alloviated or 
removed by art. 

411 these tern^s jnay be applied witlj ft 


similar distinction to the mind as well as the 
body. The disorders are either of a temporary 
or a pernianeht nature ; but unless specified 
to tlie contrary, are understood to bo tempo¬ 
rary : diseases consist In vicious habits: our 
distempers arise from the violent operations of 
passion : our maladies lie in the injuries which 
the affections occasion. Any perturbation m 
the mind is a disorder: avance is a disease: 
melancholy is a distemper as far as it throws 
the mind out of its bias ; it is a malwly as far 
as it occasions suffeiing. 

strange disorders are bred in the mind of ihnne men 
whose {jassion.* -ire not logiil.ited by virtue — AJJDlso.N 

Tlie Jealous iurh’s dneate is of so iimligiiAiit a iii.tuie 
that it cuhveitiall it Ukes into it* uwu uuumdiineiit — 
ADDbSON. 

A person that is crazed, though with pride or malice, is 
a signt very inc>rtifving to hnioaii ii.iturc; but wiieii ttio 
dutemper hri'^OH from any indiscreet fervour* of devotion. 
It deserve* our coiiJiiassioii in a more particuLir munner. 
—AUDISOX. 

Idiillips ba*beeii always praised without contrail ictlon as 
a m.iii niodeat. bUmele**, and pious, who boie iiarn^wnes* 
of fort line without iliKCuiitent, and tedious aud painful 
nialacLiet without lmi>atieiue.—JoilbhoN. 

Disorderly, v. Irregular. 

To Disown, r. To deny. 

To Disown, r. To disclaim. 

To Disparage, Detract, Traduce, 
Depreciate, Degrade, Decry. 

Disparage, compounded of dis and. parage, 
from par equal, signifies to m.’ike a thing un¬ 
equal or below what it ought to bo. 

Detract, v. To asperse. 

Traduce, in Latin traduco or transdveo, 
signifies to carry from one to another tlut 
which is unfavourable. 

Depreciate, from the Latin pretium a 
price, signifies to bring down the price. 

Deg-rade, v. To almse. 

Decry signifies to literacy cry do'wn. 

The idea of lowering the value of an object 
is common to all these words, which differ in 
the cii'cumstancos and objeft of the action. 
Di.spo rage meat i.s ibe most indefinite in the 
manner: detract and tiaduce are specific in the 
forms by wliich an object is lowered; dis- 
paragment respects the mental endowments 
and qualifications : detract and iraeiuce are said 
of the moral ch.uae'er; the former, however, 
in a less specific manner than the latter. We 
disparage a man's pel forrnance by sj^eaking 
slightingly of it; wo detract from the merits 
of a person by ascribing his success to chance ; 
we traduce him by h.anding about tales that 
are utifavourablo to his reputation: thus au¬ 
thors are apt t'> (bapamge the writings of their 
rivals ; or a soldier may detract from the skill 
of his commander; or he may traduce him by 
relating scandalous reports. 

To disparage, detract, and traduce, can bo 
applied only to persons, or that wliich is per¬ 
sonal ; depreciate, degrade, and decry, to what¬ 
ever is an object of e.steem ; we depreciate and 
degrade, therefore, things as well as joersons, 
and decry things: to depreciate is, however, 
not 80 strong a term as to degrade, for the 
language whicl^ is employod to depreciate vyill 
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b6 mild compared with that used for degrad¬ 
ing : wo njiiy depreciate an object by implica¬ 
tion, or in indirect terms; but harah and 
unseemly epithets are employed for degrading : 
thus a man may be said to depreciate human 
nature who does not represent it as capable of 
its true elevation ; ho degi odes it w’ho sinks it 
below the'sc^le of ration:ili'y. We may de- 
pi'eciate or degrade an individual, a lant>uacro, 
and the like; wo decry mc'asuros and piin- 
ciplos : the former two arc an act of an Indivi- 
d\ial; the latter is prr)perly the act of many. 
Some men have such perverted not ous that 
they are always depreciating whatever is 
esteemed excellent in the world : they whoso 
imertsts have stifled all feelings of humanity 
have degraded the poor Africans, in order to 
justify the cusl.oing of them : political parti¬ 
sans commonly decry the measurt s of ono party, 
ill order to exalt those of another. 

It \UA hartl and nice tnbject fir a man ioii])cak of him* 
Mlf; it grates his otru heart to sav any tlungof tlt*t>ar- 
rtj/rnwxt, and the reader's ears to liear any thing of 
praise from him.—COWi KY. 

I have very often been tempteil to write invectives 
upon those who have drtrnctea from my works: Imt I 
look upon it as a inxiuliar hanpiiiess th.at I have .always 
hiiulerod my reselluneuta from proceeding to this ex¬ 
tremity.—ADDISON. 

Both Homer and Virgil had their comiweltions «Miri>c»l 
hy others ; both were envied aud traduced during their 
lives.—WALSH. 

The business of our modish French authors Is to rfepre 
cf/ifs human nature, and consider it under it.H w<)r.^t 
»ppearauc«s.—AnniSON. 

Akeiiside certainly retained an unneces«ary and out¬ 
rageous zeal fur what lie ihIUmI ,ind thought lil>erl v , a seal 
whiuh Bomeliiiies disgiiiaes from tlie world an envious 
desire of plundering wealth, or dcijrad^ng greatness.— 

Johnson. 

Ignorant men are very subject to (leery those beauties 
in a celi'brated work wiiicli they have not eyes to discover 
—ADDiaO.t. 


To Disparage, Derogate, Degrade. 

Disparagre, v.To disparage. 

Derogate, in Latin d<rogatv.s, from dn'ogo, 
to repeal in part, tignihes to tiike from a 
thing. 

Degrade, v. To abase. 

Disparage is hero employed, not as the act 
of persons, but of thiogs, in which case it is 
iilliod to derogate, but retaiusitsindefinite and 
general sense as before ; circumstances may 
tiisparuye the jperformanoes of a writer ; or 
they may derogate from the honours iind digni¬ 
ties of an individual: it would bo a high dis- 
jMxmgement to au author to have it known that 
he hud been guilty of plagiarism ; it derogates 
from the dignity of a magistmte to take part 
in popular measures. To degrade is here, as 
in the former case, a much stronger expression 
th m the other two; whatever disp(fragps or 
does but lake away a part from the 
value ; but whatevi r degrades a thing sink-s it 
mr4ny degrees in the estlniKtiou of those in 
whose eyes it is degraded; in this manner 
religion is degraded by the low arts of Its 
enthusiastic professors: whatever tends to the 
disparagement of learning or knowledge does 
injury to the cause of truth; whatever dero¬ 
gates from the digniW of a man in fury office is 
^pt to degrade the omco itself. 


The num who scniplca not breaking his word m litfle 
things, would not sutfor in his own conttcience so grc.at 
min for failures of coiiseiiuence, os he who thinks every 
little oflTence against truth and justice a dUparagement. 
—STEKLE. 

I think wc may say, without derogativg from those 
wonderful performances (the Iliad and .Uncldl, that there 
lean unquestionable inagniflcence in every p.irt of Prtra- 
dise Lost, and indeed a much greater th.ui could have been 
formed upon any Pagan system —ADDISO.N. 

Of the mind that can deliberately ixilluto Itself with 
ideal wickedness, for the sake of spreiuling the contagion 
in society, I wish not to conceal or excuse the depravity. 
Such degrttdation of the dignity of genius cannot Iw 
contemplated but with grief and indignation.—JulixaoN. 


Disparity, Inequality. 

Disparity, from die and par, in Greek 
napa with or by, signifies an uufitucss of ub- 
jeets to be by one another. 

Inequality, from the Latin ceqvus, even, 
signifies having no regularity. 

Disparity ajipliea to two objects which shomu 
meet or stand in coalition with each other, 
inequality ia apjilicablo to those that are com¬ 
pared with e.ich other: the duspanty of age, 
situation, and circumstances, is to be con¬ 
sidered with regard to persons entering into 
a matrimonial connection ; the inequality in 
the portion of labour which ia to bo performed 
by two i^rsons, is a ground for the ine<iiiality 
of their recotiqHjnse : there a.gvaoXineinullify 
111 the chance of success, where there is a 
disparity of acquirements in rival caudidatoa : 
the dwparify between David aud Q<»liah was 
such as to render the success of the former 
nioio strikingly miraculous; the inequality 
in the conditions of men is not at tended 
with a corresponding inequality in their happi¬ 
ness. 

You fiimscrly observ'cd to me, that nothing made a 
nioro ridiculous fi<jure in a man’s life than the disparity 
wii often And in liim, hick and well —POPE 

/iietjuahiy uf lx*haviour, either m nru&pcrity or adver- 
Hitv, are aliko ungraceful in man that is bora to die — 
i>rKl.I.K. 

Dispassionate, Cool. 

Dispassionate is taken nc^^tively, it 
murks merely the absence of passion ; Cool 
(r. Cool) is taken positively, it marks au entire 
freedom from passion. 

Those who are xiroue to be passionate must 
learn to bo dispassionate ; those wlio are of a 
cool temperament 'will t>ot suffer their ims-^ions 
to be rousod. Dispassionate eolcly respects 
angry or irritable .seniinieuts; cool resfiects 
any perturbed feeling; when wo meet with 
an angry disiiutant it is neces.sary to bo dis¬ 
passionate, ill order to avoid quarrels ; in the 
moment of danger our safety often depends 
upon our coolness. 

As to violence the l.idy (Mfulamc D’.\cicr)has InAiiitcly 
the bolter of the gentleiiiiin (M. de l.a Motto) Nothing 
c»n be more iMilitc. dispussioiiuta, nr neiihible, tlian hia 
manner of maimgiiig the dispute.—I’OPlt 

I ooiireived this imem, and gave loose to a, degree at rs- 
seiitmeiit. which poih.-vps I ought ii(;t to have iiululgetl, 
but which 111 a cooler hour I cannot altogutUor condemn. 
—Cow PER. 

To Dispatoh. v. To /lasten. 

To Dispel, Disperse, 

Dispel* from tho Latin pello to drive, signi- 
fios to drive away. 
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DisporSd signifies merely to cause to como 
iflunder. 

DispeL is a more forcible action than to dis¬ 
perse: we deoti'oy the existence of a thing by 
dispellinn it; we merely destroy the junction 
or cohesion of a body by disposing it: the 
sun disiieh the clouds and darkn^^ss ; tho wind 
disperses the clouds, or a surgeon disperses a 
tumour. 

Dispel 1.S used figuratively ; disperse only in 
the natural sense: gloom, ignorance, and the 
like, oT^xiispelled ; books, peoiile, palmers, and 
the like, are dispei'sed. 

Ah when !v we«tM']i whirlwind, chAr^'d with HtoriuH, 
JJitpfU tho gathuiiiij; clouds th»t Notus forma —l*oPE. 
The foe nitpert'd. their bravest wnrriora tpH'd, 

Fierce aa a whirlwind now 1 awepl me held,—POPE. 

To Dispense, Distribute. 

Dispense, from the Latin pendo, to pay or 
bestow, signifies to bestow in different direc¬ 
tions ; and Distribute, from tho Latin 
tribuo^ to bestow, signifies the same thing. 

Dispense is an indiscriminate action ; distri- 
hute is a p'lrticularizing action : we dispense to 
all; we distribute to each individually ; natui'o 
disiienses her gifts bountifully to all tho in¬ 
habitants of the eartii; a parent dislnhutes 
among his children different tokens of his 
parental tendemess. 

Dispense is an indirect action that has no 
immediate reference to the receiver ; distrdnUe 
is a direct and personal actum coriimunicalcd 
by tlic giver to tlio receiver: Ibovidcnco ifts- 
penscs his favours to those w)io put a sincere 
trust in Him ; a prince distnbi'les marks of 
liis favour and prcferoiico among lus courtiers. 

Though uivlure weinli onr f.ilfsitB, slid ditpcms 
To t*vi*ry tn.iii hut luodiciim ot sense ; 

Ynt jiiufh ,](*isMi(ls, US 111 I ho tillei's toll, 

Oil culture, uiid the sowing' of the boU —COWPF.R. 
Pray be no iii^ftrard in diitributim my lovo ))lontifully 
among our friends at the inna of couit —HoWhL. 

To Disperse, v To dispel. 

To Disperse, v. To spread. 

To Display, v. To show. 

To Displease, Offend, Vex. 

Displease (v. Dislike, disp/easurc) naturally 
marks the contrary of pdeasing. 

Offend, from tho Latin offendo, signifies to 
stumble in the way of. 

Vex, in Latin vexo, is a frequentative of 
viho, signifying literally to toss up and down. 

These words express the painful sentiment 
which is felt by tho supposed impropriety of 
another’s conduct. 

Displease is not always applied to th it which 
person dly concerns ourselves ; although olje-nd 
and vex have always more or less of wfiat is 
personal in them : a superior may be displeased 
with one who is under his charge for improper 
behaviour towards persons in general; he will 
be offended with him for disrespectful behaviour 
towards himself; circumstances as well as 
actions servo to displease; a supposed intention 
or design is requisite in order to offmd: wo 
may be dis2d€ased with a person, or at a thing; 
one is mostly offended with tho person ; a child 
may be displeased at not having any particular 


liberty or iudulHonce granted to him ; he may 
bo offended with his play-fellow for an act of 
incivility or unkiudnesa. 

Displease respects mostly tho inward state of 
feeling; offend and vex havo most regard to 
tho outward cause which provokes the feeling : 
a huraoursorae person may be displeased with¬ 
out any apparent cause ; but acaidious person 
will at least havo some avowed trifle for wliich 
he is offended, gcx expresses more than offend ; 
it marks in fact frequent efforts to othnd, or 
the act of offending under aggravated circum¬ 
stances : wo often unintentioually displease or 
offend ; but he who vexes has mo-tly that ob- 
‘ect in view in so doing : any instance of neg- 
ect displeases : any marked instance of neglect 
off'ends : anv aggravated instance of neglect 
vexes. The feeling of displeasure is more per¬ 
ceptible and vivid than that of offence ; 
but it is less durable : the feeling of vexation 
is as transitory as that of displeasure, but 
stronger than either. Displeasure and vexaUon 
betray themselves by an angry word or look ; 

discovers itself m the whole conduct: 
our displeasure is unjustifiable when it exceeds 
the mcaHure of another’s fault; it is a mark of 
gieat weakne-s to take offence at trifles; per¬ 
sons of the greatest irritafiility are exposed to 
the most fioqucnt eexalioas. 

As epithets they admit of a similar distinc¬ 
tion : it is very displeasing to parents not to 
meet with tho most lespectful attentions from 
childion, when they give them counsel; and 
such conduct on tho part of children is highly 
off'tnsirc to God : when we meet with an off) n- 
sire object, we do most wisely to turn aw^ty 
fjom It: when we are troubled with rexotwus 
affairs, our beat and only remedy is patience. 

Mcaiitiiiie iinurriil Noptiuie heard fhe sound 
Of raging billow « breaking on the ground; 

JUsnletit'd and fearing foi lus w.vL'ry leign, 

He loar’d hu awful head above the main 

DUVDKX. 

Nathan’s fable of the poor man and hi« limb had so 
good an effort as to coiuey instruction to tho oar of a 
king Without offending it —ADDISO.V. 

These and a thousand mix’d emotions more, 

Fioin ever changing views of good and ill, 

Form d luttiulely variou'», rear the mind 
"With endless storm,—THOMSON. 

Displeasure, v. Dislike. 

Displeasure, Anger, Disapprobation. 
Displeasure, v. Dislike. 

Anger, v. Anger. 

Disapprobation is tlie reverse of appro- 
bation ((’. Assent). 

Between displeasure nnd anger there is a 
difference both in the degree, ihe eatis©, and 
the consequence, of the tecling : displeasure is 
always a softened and genilo feeling; anger is 
always u harsh feeling, and sometimes ri,->e8 to 
vehemence and madness. Displeasure al¬ 
ways produced by some adequate cause, real 
or supj[Josed ; but anger may be provoked by 
every or any cause, according to the temper of 
the Individual: displeasure is mostly satisfied 
witk a simple verbal expression; but anger, 
unless kept down with great force, always 
socks to return evil for evil. Displeasure and 
disapprobation are to bo compared in as much 
as they respect the conduct of those who are 
uadfr the airectiouof others ; dUpUasunUsiXi 
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act of the will, it is an aontiment; di$- by both separating that which Is diasimilai^ 

approbation is an act of the judgment, it is an and bringing together that which ’ ’ 


opposite opinion: any mark, of self-will in a 
child is calculated to excite displtature: a mis¬ 
taken choice In matrimony may produce dii- 
ajrprobation in the pirent 

Displeasure is always produced by that which 
is already come to pass ; disapprobation may 
be felt upon that which is to take place : a 
master feels displeasure at the carelessness of 
hi^ servant ; a parent expresses his disapjrro- 
baiion of bis son’s proposal to leave his situa¬ 
tion : it is sometimes prudent to check our 
displeasure: and mostly prudent to express 
our disapprobation the former cannot be ex¬ 
pressed without inflicting pain ; tho latter can¬ 
not be withheld when required without the 
danger of misleading. 

M&n is tlie merriest spAcies of creation , tUi itbore or 
lielow him *re serious, he seee things in » dthcrcni light 
from other beings, and finds his mirth .irisinK from 
o>>jc<^ts that perha])8 cause something like pity or dU- 
jiUaiiirt in a higher nature —ADDISON. 

Fiiira ang«r In its full Import, protracted into nialero 
Icnce and eierted in revenge arise inanv u( the evils to 
whicti the life of man is exposed — JuHNSON 

The Queen Racents brothers knew her secret ditappro- 
ftafmn of the violent measures they were driving on — 
ROBERTSON. 


Disposal, Disposition. 

These words derive their different meanings 
from the veib to dupo^e (v To dispose), to 
which they owe their common origin. 

Disposal ifl a personal act; It depends 
uponthcwillof the individual: Disposition 
U an act of tho judgment; it depends upon 
tho nature of the things 

The removal of a thing from one's self is in¬ 
volved in a disposal, the good order of the 
things is comprehended m their disposition. 
The disposal of property is In the hands of the 
rightful owner . the success of a battle often 
depends upon the right dispostlionol an army. 

In Ihe Btfign of Uenry th« Second if » man died with¬ 
out wtfe or iMue. Ihc wlioie of hi« property wa* at hl» owu 
dttpotal —BLAOKSTONK 

In ca*e a p«r»on made no <lttpotifion of auch of hla 
(jo/wIh as were testable, he was and is said to di« intestate. 
—DI.ACKSTONE, 


To Dispose, Arrange, Digest. 

Dispose, in Fronch disposer, Latindi*?>oiwi 
preterite of dispono or dis and pono, signifies 
to place apart. 

Arrangre, v. To class. 

Dig’est. in Latin digesiut participle of 
dign’o or dis and Qtro, signifies to gather apart 
wuth design. , ^ ^ 

The idea of a systematic laying apart is 
common to all and proper to the word dispose. 

We dispose when we arraneie and digest; but 
we do not always arrange and digest when we 
dispose: they differ in the circumstances and 
object of the action. There is less thought en)^> 
ployed in disposing than in arranging and 
digesting ; we may dispose ordinary matters by 
simply assigning a place to each ; In this 
manner trees are disposed in a row, but we 
arrange and digest by an intellectual effort; in 
the first cose by putting those together which 
ought to go together ; and in the latter case 


in this manner books are arranged in a library 
according to their sise or their subject; the 

materials for a literary production are • 

or the laws of the land are digested. What Is 
not wanted should be neatly disposed in a suit¬ 
able place ; nothing contributes so much to 
beauty and convenience as the arrangement of 
eve»-y thing according to the way and manner 
in which they should follow ; when writings 
are involved In great intricacy and confusion, 
it is difficult to digest them. 

In an extended and moral appllcat'on of 
these words, we speak of a person’s time, 
talent, and the like, being disposed to a good 
purpose ; of a man’s ideas being purposely ar¬ 
ranged, and of being digested into form. On tho 
disposition of a man's time and properly will 
depend in a great measure bis success in life ; 
on the arrangement of accounts greatly depends 
facility in conudctlng business; on the habit his 
of digesting our thoughts depends in a groat 
measure correctness of thinking. 

Then ne*r the fcltsr of the djirtinB kin?. 
jHtposii in tfcuktheiT heextomb tliey bring,—POPX 

When Xnumber of distinct Imagee xre collected by these 
errxtitk xml heity turveyt, the fancy u buxied m arrana- 
\ng them —JOHNSON. 

The mxrks and iinpreeeioni of dieexaes, and the changes 
xnd devxstxtiona they bring upon the internal parte, 
xlumld lie very carefully exanuned and orAerlj digested 
in Uie cuuipxrative xnxtoiuy we apexk of.—BACON. 

To Dispose, V To place. 

Disposition, Temper. 
Disposition from dispose (v. To dispose), 
signifies here the state of being disposed. 

Temper, like temperament, from tho Latin 
temperainenlum and tempero to temper or man¬ 
age, signifies the thing modelled or formed. 

These terms arc both applied to the mind 
and Its bias; but disposition respects tho 
whole frame and texture of the mind ; temper 
respects only the bias or tone of tho feelings. 

Disposition is permanent and settled ; temper 
is transib^ry and fluctuating. The disposition 
comprehends tho springs and motives of 
actions : tho temper influences the actions 
for tho time being : it Is possible and not un- 
frequent to have a good disposition witli a bad 
temper, and vice versd A good di.spo 8 itton 
makes a man a useful member of society, but 
not always a good companion; a good temper 
renders him acceptable to .all and peaceable 
with all. but essentially useful to none a good 
disposition will go far towards correcting the 
eriors of temper: but whore there is a bad 
disposition there are no hopes of amendment 

My friend hxs hix eve more upon the virtue and disposi¬ 
tion of hix children tnxu their xdvaiiceuieut or wealth.— 
STEELE 

The man who lives under an habitual senaeof the Divine 
preeence keepe upx perpetual cheerfulueaa of tamper.-- 
ADDISON. 

Akenaide was h young man warm with every notion 
that by nature oraocideut bad been connected with the 
•oniid of liberty, and by an eccentricity which each dis- 
posltions do not easily avoid, a lover of contradiction, ana 
no friend to any thing eetabliahed.—JOHNSON. 

In coffee-houaee a man of my temper la In 
for If he cannot talk he can be atill more agreeable to Wi 
company aa well M pleated 1ft hipiHl^ kwng a heayer.-y 
BlOhk, 
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Disposition, Inclination. 

Disposition in tho former section Is 
taken fur the germtal frame of the mind; in 
the present case for its particular frame. 

Inclination, v. Attachment. 

Visjyosition is more positive than inclination. 
We may always expect a man to do that which 
he is disposed to do : but we cannot always 
calculate upon his executing that to which he 
is merely inclined. 

We indulge a disposition .* we yield to an in¬ 
clination. The comprehends the 

whole htato of the mind at tho time; an inclina¬ 
tion is particular, referring always to a partic¬ 
ular object. After the performance of a serious 
duty, no one is expected to be m a disposition 
for laughter or merriment: it Is becoming to 
suppress our inclination to laughter in the pre¬ 
sence of those who wish to be serious ; we 
should be careful not to enter into conlr.versy 
with one who shows a disposition to be uu 
friendly. When a young person discovers ai.y 
inclination to study, there arc hopes of his im¬ 
provement 

It is the duly of every Tiun who would be true lo him- 
Belt, to tibtam if possible a atupottlion to oc pleased.— 
81E1XE. 

There never was a time believe me, w>en I wanted an 
inchnitixon to culluaie vut esteem and proaioto your 
interest.—MFI-MOTH’S LBTTKUS OF ClCEliU. 

Disposition, v. DUposal. 

To Disprove, v To confide. 

To Dispute, V. To argue. 

To Dispute, v. To contend. 

To Dispute, V To controvert. 

Dispute, V. Difference. 

To Disregard, Neglect, Slight. 

Disregard signifies properly not to regard. 

Neglect, in Ltitin negelectus participle of 
negtigo, cooipoundod of ntc, and lego^ not to 
choose. 

Slight, from light, signifies to make light 
of or set light by 

Wo disregard the warning.^, the word.s, or 
opinions of others; wo neglect their injunc- 
tlon.s or their precepts. To disregard results 
from Ihe settled purpose of the mind , to neg¬ 
lect from a temporary forgetfulnep.s or over¬ 
sight. What is disregarded is seen and passed 
over ; what is neglected is generally not tbouglit 
of at the time reijuired What is disregarded 
(locM not strike the mind at «11, W’hat is neg¬ 
lected enters the mind only when it la be¬ 
fore tho eye: tho former is an action em¬ 
ployed on tho present objects; the latter on 
that which is past: what we disregard is not 
esteemed ; what we neglect is ohon esteemed 
but not sufficiently to 1^ remembered or prac¬ 
tised : a child disregards tho prudent counsels 
of a parent; he neglects to use the remedies 
which have been prescribed to him. 

Disregard and neglect are frequently not per¬ 
sonal acta; they respect the thing more than 
tho person ; slight is altogether an intentional 
act tow.ards an individual. ( 

We disregard or neglect things often from a 
beedlessness of temper; tho consequence 


either of youth or habit: we slight a person 
from feelings of dislike or contempt. Young 
people should disregard nothing that is said to 
them by their superiors; nor nelgext any¬ 
thing which they aro enjoiiif^d to do ; vor slight 
any one to whom they owe personal attention. 

Tli« new notion thAt hst prevailed of late jears 
tho ChristiAQ ruliKiou is little luore than a Ko''d sy.vtem 
of niuralitv. munt in com so draw on a dtnegard to 
SiUriiual exertises.—QIB.SON. 

Beauty's a charm, but soon the charm will pass, 

While lilies lie neglected on the plain , 

While dusky hyacinths for use remain —DRYDFM 

When onco devotion fancies herself under tho infinenre 
of a divine impulse, it is uo wonder she sUghts humun 
ordinances —AOmsoN. 

Dissattefactiou, r. Dishke. 

To Dissemble, r. To conceal. 

Dissembler, v. Hitpocrite. 

To Disseminate, v. To spread. 

Dissension, Contention, Discord. 

Dissension marks cither tho act or tho 
state of dissenting. 

Contention marks the act of contending 
(v. To contend). 

Discord, v Contention. 

A collision of opinions produces dissension ; 
a collision of Interests produces contention , a 
collision of humours produces discoid. A lovo 
of one's own opinion, combined with a disre¬ 
gard for the opinions of others, gives rise to 
di.sstnsion • selfishness is the main cause of 
contention • and an ungovomed temper that of 
discord. 

Dissension is peculiar to bodies or commu¬ 
nities of men • contention and discoi'd to indi¬ 
viduals. A (-hristiaii temper of conformity to 
the general will of tho.se with whom one is in 
connection would doaw.ay dissension: a limi¬ 
tation of one’s desire to that which is attain¬ 
able by legitiriiato tueans would put a stop to 
contention : a correction of one’s impatient and 
irritable humour would check the progress of 
discord. Dissension tends nut only to alienato 
tho minds of men from each other, but to dis¬ 
solve tho bonds of society : contention is ac¬ 
companied by anger, ill will, envy, and many 
ovil pa 96 ions : discoid interrupts the p^ogrc^s 
of the kind affections, and bars all tender iii- 
tcrcourso. 

At the time ihe ixiem we ^^e now treating of was written 
the dtetennane «)f itie bmous, who were then so mtuiy 
petty priiioe^, lan very liigh.—ADDISON. 

Be< ause it is spprehendetl there may be great exmtentinn 
atx>ut urecedenie, the nroiioser humbly desires the assist¬ 
ance ui the learned —SWiFT. 

But shall celestial dUeeord never cease ? 

Tib better ended in a lasting peace.—DKYDKN. 

Dissension, v. Dfference. 

To Dissent, v. To differ. 

Dissenter, v. Heretic. 

Dissertation, v. Essay. 
Dissimulation, v. Simulation* 

To Dissipate, v. To spend* 

Dissolute, V. Loose* 
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Distant, Far, Bemote. 

Distant Is employed as an adjunct or 
otherwise; Far is used only os an adverb. 
We speak of distant objects, or objects being 
distant : but wo speak of things only as being 
far. 

Distant, in Latin distans compounded of di 
and stans standing asunder, is employed only 
for bodies at rest: far, in German /rrn, most 
probably from ge/ahrm participle of fahi'tn, in 
Greek iropeiv to go, signifies gone or removed 
away, and is employed for bodies either 
sbitionary or otherwise ; hence we say that a 
thing is distant, or it goes, runs, or flies/ar. 

Distant is used to desiirnate great space; 
far only that which is ordinary: the sun is 
ninity-four millions of miles (hshtiif from the 
eartli ; a. pcraon li'^ca not very jar off, or a 
person is/or from tlio p])ot. 

Distant is us'.'d absolutely to express an in¬ 
tervening space. Bemote, in ]>atin remotus 
juitioiple of removco to remove, rather ex- 
])rei:308 the relative idea of being gone out of 
siglit. A person is said to live in a distant 
country or in a remote corner of any country. 

'I’liey bear a similar analogy in the figura¬ 
tive application ; when we speak of a remote 
idea it designates that wliieli is loss liable to 
strike the iiimd than a distant idea. A distant 
rolarioushlp between individuals is never alto¬ 
gether lost sight of; when the cnimecti »n be¬ 
tween objects is very remote it easily escapes 
observation. 

It is a pretty saying of Th«>«. “ Palsohoo<i Is jnst as far 
disOivt iMiii frutli M the ears from tlis ovrs," l»y which 
he 

orerlit to the ropoits of actioiLs wiucli he has not seen — 
81-KCTATOU. 

O miglit A iMircnt's careful wish prevail. 

Far. far from II ion shoiiM thy vessels sail, 

And thou fioin camps remote the danger shun, 
Winch now, alas ! too ueaily tlireaU my son 

roris. 

Distaste, v. Dislike. 

Distemper, v. Disorder. 

Distinct, v. Difi'erent. 

Distinction, V. Difference. 

Distinctly, v. Cleiuli/. 

To Distingniah, v. To abstract. 

To Distinguish, Discriminate. 

Distinguish, v. To abstract. 

Discriminate, v. Discernment. 

To distinguish is the general; to discriminate 
is the particular term : the former is an in¬ 
definite; the latt< r a definite action. To dis- 
criDunate is in fact to distinguish specifically ; 
hence we speak of a distinction as true or false, 
but of a discrimination as nice. 

We distinguish things as to their divisibility 
or unity ; we discriminate them as to their in- 
herent properties ; wo distinguish things tliat 
are alike or unlike, to separate or collect 
them; we discrvminate those that are differ¬ 
ent, for the purjxMie of separating one from 
the other: we distinguish by means of the 
senses a.s well as the understanding; wo dis¬ 
criminate by the understanding only : we 
distinguish things by their colour, or we dis¬ 


tinguish moral objects by their truth or fal o- 
hood ; we discriminate tlie characters of men, 
or we disa-iminate their merits according to 
cii cumstancos. 

’'fis easy to dUtinguith by the sight 

The colour of tlie soil, and block from white. 

DaVDEK. 

A natire should exvviso nothing but what is corrigible ; 
and make a due ducrtnnnatwn between those wlio are 
and those who are not the proper objects of it.--ADl)I- 
SON. 

To Distingruish, V. To perceive. 

To Distingruish, r. To signalize. 

Distinguished, Conspicuous, Noted, 
Eminent, Illustrious. 

Disting’uished signifie.s liaving a mark of 
distinction by wJncli a thing is to be distin- 
gius/ied (o To abstract). 

Conspicuous, in L itin con<tpicuus, from 
conspicio, signifies easily to be seen. 

Noted, from not as known, signifies well 
known. 

Eminent, in Latin eminens, from emineo or 
e and maneo, signifios remaining or standing 
out above the i cst. 

Illustrious, in T^atin illustris, from lustro 
to shine, signifies shone upon. 

The idea of an object having something at¬ 
tached to it to excite notice is common to all 
these terms. Distinguisheil in its general senso 
exiircsscs little more than this idea : the rest 
arc but modes of tlio distinguished. A thing n 
distinguished in x>i‘f>pt>rnoii as it is distinct 
or .separate from others ; it i.s conspicuous in 
])roportion as it is oiusily seen; it is noted in 
pioiiortioii as it is widely known. In this senso 
a rank is distinguished; a situation is con- 
spicuous ; a place is noted. Persons are dis- 
tinguished by extern 1 marks or by character¬ 
istic qualities ; persons or things are conspi¬ 
cuous mostly from some external mark ; i>er- 
fion.s or tilings are noted mostly by collateral 
circum.stanccs. 

A man may bo distinguished by his deooi'a- 
tions, or he may be distinguished by his manly 
air, or by his abilities : a person is conspicuous 
by the gaudiness of his dress ; a house is con- 
spiruons that stands on a hill: a person is 
noted for having performed a wondotful cure; 
a place is noted for its fine waters. 

We may be distinguished for things good, 
bad, or indifferent: we may be conspicuous 
for our Singularities or that which only at¬ 
tracts vulgar notice : we may bo noted for that 
which is bad, and mostly for that wliich is 
the subject for vulgar discourse: wo can be 
eminent and illustrious only for that which is 
really good and praiseworthy ; the former ap¬ 
plies howoVer mostly to those things which 
set a m.an high in the circle of his acquaint¬ 
ance ; the latter to that which makes him 
shine before the world. A man of distuiguisheii 
Went will be apt to excite envy if ho be not 
also distinguished for his private virtue : affec¬ 
tation is never bettor pleased than when it 
can place itself in such a conspicuous situation 
as to draw all eyes upon itself: lovers of fame 
are sometimea contented to render themselves 
noted for their vices or absurdities : nothing ij 
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more gratifying to a man than to render h^- 
self eminent for his professional skill: it is the 
lot of but few to be illustrious, and ihoae few 
are very seldom to be envied. 

In an extended and moral application, these 
terms may be employed to heighten the 
character of an object: a favour may be said 
to bo distinguished, piety eminent, and a name 
illustrious. 

Amidst the agitations of popular government, occasions 
will sunieluiies lx? ftif <ido<l lor iftntMCTif abilities to break 
foitli with peculi.ir lustre. But while public' agitations 
iiliow a few liidu-ulnals to be unconiinouly dittinguithed 
the gnnoi.ll eondltioii of the public remains caiamitoUB 
and wretched —BLA.1K. 

Before ihe gate stood Pyrrliua, threat’ning loud, 

W ith ghtfring arms coiisptcumit iii the ciowd. 

IIRVIIFN. 

U|)oii inv culling in lately at one of the most noted 
Teinpio ioir»*e houses. 1 found the whole r«x>iii. which 
Wax full of young atudoiiis, divided lutoseieral parties, 
e.u h ot which w.is deeply engagetl in some umiroversy.— 
BUDdi 1 h 

Of Prior, eminent as ho was both by his abilities and 
station, very few nnuiiorials have boon left by his cotem- 
poranes —JdHN.SO.N. 

llail, sweet S.itUfuian soil! of fruitful grain 

Urcat [wreut, greater of xUtutnou* men —DiiYDEN. 

Next a^ld our cities of ilhutnnnt jiamo. 

Their costly labour and »tui>endg\ s frame.—DKYDEN. 

To Distort, v. To turn. 

Distracted, v. Absent. 

Distress, r. Adversity. 

To Distress, v. To ajJlict. 


Distress, Anxiety, Anguish, Agony. 

Distress, V. Adversity. 

Anxiety, in French anciet/, and An- 
Ruish, in Fiench angoisse, inith come from 
tip) Latin ango, anri to atrangla. 

Arohy, in French agovie, I<atin agonia, 
Oreuk aywvia, from ayuji/t^u» to contend or 
fetrive, yUiiiftea a Bcveie atrugglo v/itli pain 
and .snfTenng. 

l>isire.<is IS tlio pain f It when in a strait from 
wiiieli we see no nit in.s of extricating our¬ 
selves ; an.ri^'fy is that pain v;hich one feels on 
the prospect of an evil Distress always do- 
leiids upon some outward c.mve : anriet y of tan 
los ill the iinaginatioi). Vnttresa is produced 
by the prc.sent, but not always immediate 
evil; anxiety re.spects that which is future ; 
anguish arises from tlic tcflectioii on the evil 
tlvit is past ; agony springs from witnessing 
tiiat which is immediate or before the eye. 

Distress is not peculiar to any ago; where 
thoie is a consciousness of good and evil, pain 
and pleasure, distxess will inevitably exist 
from some circumstance or another. Anxiety, 
anguish, and agony belong to riper years : in¬ 
fancy and childhood are deemed the happy 
periods of human existenc *0 ; because they are 
exempt from the anxieties attendant on every 
one who has a station to fill, and duties to 
discharge. Anguish and agony are species of 
distress, of the severer kind, which spring 
altogether from the maturity of reflection, 
and the full consciousness of evil A child Is 
in distress when It loses Its mother, and the 
mother is also in distress when she misses her 
child. The station of a parent is. indeed, that 
“*dch is most productive, not only of distress. 


but anxiety, anguish, and agony: the motbsiF 
has her peculiar anxieties for her child, whilst 
rearing it in its infant state ; the father has 
his anxiety for its welfare on its entrance Into 
the world : they both suffer the deepest an* 
guish when their child disappoints their 
doiiiost hojics, by running a career ot vice, 
and finishing its wicked course by an un¬ 
timely, and sometimes ignominious end : not 
unfrequently they are doumed to suffer the 
agony of seeing a child encircled iii flames from 
which he cannot be snatched, or sinking into 
a watery grave from which he cannot be re¬ 
scued. 

How many, rack’d with honest paMioiiH, droop 
Jn deep retir’d ditirett / How many st and 
Around the deith-lied of their dearest f'lcndt. 

And iHJint the paiting anguish.—Tno.MSON. 

If you have any affection for me, let not ymir anxiety, 
on my account, injure > oiir health.—MKLMOTll’.S LKTfi KS 
OK C’lCfcKO 

In the an<ruu1i ot his heart, Ad.im expostulates with 
his Creator tor having given him an unasked txiateuoo.— 
ADUl.'iON. 

Theso the cliarming agonies of love, 

AVhosi l*ery delights But through the heart 
Rhould jealousy Its \enom once dirfuse, 

’T'la then delightful misery no more, 

But agony uunuxed —THOMSON. 


To Distress, Harass, Perplex. 

Distress, r. Distress. 

Harass, m French harasser, probalily from 
the (Jreck agaaonn to beat. 

Perplex, in Latin p'rticiplo of 

per/)/tf for. compounded of per and pdefor, to 
wind round aiia entangle 

A person is distressed cither in Ids outwMrd 
circumstances or Ids feelings; he is hai'ussed 
ineiitally or corporeally ; be is perplexed in Ida 
understanding, more than lu his feelings : a 
deprivatK'ii distiess-s: provocations and ho'i* 
tilo me<a.sure8 harass: stratagems and ambigu¬ 
ous nieasi’ros perplex ; a besieged, town is dis~ 
trci.std by the cutting off ils rcsourt'ca of water 
and proviH’ous ; the besieged aro hara.^sed by 
perpetual attacks ; the besiegers aro perplcjxd 
m all their maiueuvres and plans, by the 
counter-manceuvres and contrivances of their 
opponents ; a tale of woe distresses ; continu.d 
alarms and incessant laliour harass ; um-x- 
])ectod obstacles and inextricable diflicuitioa 
perplex. 

Wo aro distressed and perplexed by circum- 
stancos ; we .are harassed altogether by persons, 
or the intentional efforts of others: we may 
relieve another in di.stress, or may remove a 
perplexity : but the harassing ceases only witli 
the cauho which gave rite to It. 

O friend 1 Ulyisea’ shouts invade my ear; 

DUirett’d he soeiua, and uo Hsautauca near.—POPE. 

Persons who have been long hnraited with business and 
care SdiuetimeB imagine that when life declines, they can¬ 
not make their retiremeul from the world too ooiupleto.— 
BLAIU. 

Would being end with our expiring breath, 

How soon miafiirtuncR would oo puff’d away. 

A Iriding shuc'it. can shiver us to the dust. 

But th’ existence of the immortal soul. 

Futurity’s dark road perplexes still. 

GENTLBXAX. 

To Distribute, v. To dispense. 

To Distribute, v. To divide. 
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District, Region, Tract, Quarter. 
District, in Latin dUtrictus, from dutringo 
to bind separately, signifies a certain part 
marked off spociftcally. 

Regrion, in Latin regio from rego to rule, 
signifies a portion tliat is within rule. 

Tract) In Latin tract us, from traho to draw, 
ilgnifies a part drawn out. 

Quarter signifies literally a fouith part. 
These terms are all applied to country ; the 
former two comprehending divisions marked 
out on political grounds : the latter a geogra¬ 
phical or an indefinite division: dintt'ici is 
smaller than a region : the foimor rofcjs only 
to part of a country, the latter ficquontly 
applies to a whole country : a quarter is inde¬ 
finite, and may bo applied either to a quarter 
of tlie world or a partlcnl o' neighbourhood ; a 
tract is the smallest portion of all, and oom- 
irehends frequently no more than what may 
all within the compa'^a of the eye. We con¬ 
sider a district only with relation to govern¬ 
ment : every magistrate acts within a certain 
district: we apeak of a region when consider¬ 
ing tho circumstances of climates, or the na¬ 
tural properties which distinguish difieient 
parts of the earth, as the regions of heat and 
cold : we speak of the quarter simply to desig¬ 
nate a point of the compass; as a person lives 
in a certain quarter of the town that is north, 
or south-east, or west, <fcc., and so also in on 
extended application, we say, to meet with 
opposition in an unexpected quarter ; we speak 
ot a tract to designate tho land that runs on 
in a line as a mountainous tract. 

The very inequality of renreMeiitfttion, which Is so 
fooltxhly c'oiuplaiued of, is jnsrhapa tho \ery thiiiK wluoli 
prevents uh from thinking or iictuig as membois for <fh 
truti —nUKKK. 

Betwixt those reffions and our uiqier light 

Deep forests and iiiipcnetrahle lught 

Tossess the middle Hp.M;e —DKYtihN. 

My timorous ihubc 

Unambitious tracts pursues —(’OWI F.Y. 

There is no man in any rank who is always at lilierty t< 
act as he wunld iiichue lu Mine quarter or other ho u 
limited by circumbtiuicea.—B laiK. 

Distrustful, Suspicious, Diffident. 

Distrustful signifies full of distrust, or 
not piittmg trust in (r. 

Suspicious .signifies having «u.fpiCKi/<,from 
the Luiiu ans)ncio, or suh and xperio to look at 
askance, or with a wry mind. 

Diffident, from the Latin diffido or disfido, 
siginfics having no faith. 

Distrustful is said either of ourselves or 
otliers ; suspicious is said only of others ; difi- 
dent only of ourselves: to bo distrustful of a 
Iierson is to Impute no good to him; to bo 
suspicious of a pel sou is to impute positive 
evil to him ; ho who is distrustful of another’s 
honour or pnidonco will abstain from giving 
him his confidence ; ho who is $as/nctous of 
another’s honesty will be cautious to have no 
dealings with him. Distrustful is a particular 
suite of feeling; suspicious an habitual state 
of feeling ; a person is distrustful of another, 
owing hi particular circumstances: he is 
suspicious from his natural temper. 

As applied to himself, a person is distrustful 


of his own powers, to execute an office as* 
signed, or he is generally of a dijhdent disposi* 
tion : it is faulty to distrust that in which wo 
ought to trust; there is nothing more criminal 
than a distrust in Providence ; on the other 
hand, thero is nothing belter than a distrust 
in our owm powers to witlietand temptation ; 
suspicion is justified more or less aeeurdmg to 
circumstances; but a too great pronenefcs to 
suspicion is liable to lead us into many acts of 
injustice towards others ; diifidence is booomiiig 
in youth, ao long as it does not chock their 
laudable exertions. 

Before stmiigerR, Pitt hiwl something of the scholar'a 
timidity and dwCruii.—JoiUNbuN. 

And oft. though wisdom wake, stupicion sleeps 
At wisdom's giui, ami to siuipUuty 
itcsigus his cliaige.—.M ilton, 

As an actor. Mr. Cunningham obtained Ultle reputa- 
tiuii, lor his dtjjldcnce was too great to be overcome.— 
JoiiNaON. 

To Disturb, Interrupt. 

Disturb (v. Oommoiion).\ 

Interrupt, from the Latin inter nvidrumpo, 
signifies to break in between so as to stoii tlio 
pi ogress. 

Wo may be disturbed either inwardly or out- 
waidly; wo arc mttrruptcU only outwaidly: 
our minds may bo disturbed b> disquieting re- 
tiectioiia, or wo may bo disturbed in our re.st 
or in our business ))y unseemly noises; but wo 
can bo interrupted only in our bus! less or pur¬ 
suits: the (/t.i/aWxt/tct'therefore depOLids upon 
tho character of the person ; what disturbs one 
man will not (iis£ur 6 aiiuthor , an uUcrrujjtion 
18 however smiiotliing iiositive ; vs’hat inter- 
rupts one poison will intin apt another: tho 
smallest noises may di.durb one who is in had 
health ; illness or the visits of friends will tn- 
terrujd a person m any of hia businos.s. 

The fcaiiie distinction o.xists between the.so 
words when applied to things as to persoiLS : 
whatever is put out (d its order or proper c-.n- 
dition is disturbed; thus water wjUicli is put 
into motion from a fet'ito of rest is disturbed. 
whatever is sttqvped in the eveiinoBs or ngu- 
huity of its coiii.so is interrupted ; thus water 
which 18 turned out of its oruiuary channel 
is interrupted. 

It aught duturb the tenor of Ms breast, 

’Tib but Uie wiah to strike before the rest.—POPE, 

The foresiglkt of the hour of death would contuiually 
tuUrtuiiC ibeeuuiseof humuu atlaus—BL aIU, 

To Disturb, v. To trouble. 

Disturbance, v. Commotion. 

To Dive, V. To plunge. 

To Dive Into, v. To pry. 

Divers, r. Different. 

Diversion, v. Amusement, 

Diversity, v. Difference. 

To Divert, v. Xo amuse. 

Diverted, v. Abient. 

To Divide, Separate, Part. 

Divide, in Latin divideo, compounded of 
di and video, signifies to make appear as apoari 
or two, or to make really two. 
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Separate, V. Abstract. 

Part signifiefl to make into parts. 

That ifl said to be divided which has been or 
is conceived to be a whole ; tliat is separated 
which might be joined: a river divides a town 
by running through it; mountains or seas 
separate countries: to divide does not neces- 
sarily include a separation; although a separa¬ 
tion supposes a division: an army may be 
divided into larger or smaller portions, and yet 
remain \niited; but during a march, or an 
engagement, those companies are frequently 
separated. 

Opinions, hearts, minds, Ac., may be 
divided; corooreal bodies only are separated: 
the minds of men are often most divided when 
in person they are least separated ; and those, 
on the contrary, who are separated at the 

f 'reatcst distance from each other may be the 
east divided. 

It we divide the life of moet mcu into twenty parte, we 
shall find at least uiiieteen of them filled with gaps and 
chasms which are neither Ailed up with pleasure or 
business.—ADDISON. 

Where there is the greatest and most honourable love, 
it is sometimes bettor to be Joined in death than lepa* 
rated in Me —STEELE. 

To part approaches nearer to separate than 
to divide; the latter is applied to things only ; 
the two former to persons, as well as things : 
a thing becomes smaller by being divided; it 
loses its junction with, or cohesion to, another 
thing by being parted, a loaf of bread is 
divided by being cut into two ; two loaves are 
parted which have been baked together. 

Bometimos part, as well as divide, is used in 
the application of that which is given to 
several, in which case they bear the same 
analogy as before : several things are parted, 
one thing is divided: a man’s personal eifects 
may bo parted, by common consent, among 
his children ; but his estate, or the value of it, 
must be divided ; whatever can bo disjoined 
without losing its integrity is parted, other¬ 
wise it is divided: in this sense, our Waviour’s 
garments are said to have been parted, because 
they wore distinct things ; but the vesture 
which was without seam must have boon di¬ 
vided if they had not cast lots for it. 

As disjunction is the common idea attached 
to both separate and part, they are frequently 
used in relation to the same objects . houses 
may be both separated and jxirted ; they are 
parted by that which does not keep them at so 
great a distance, as when they are said to bo 
separated: two houses are parted by a small 
opening between them ; they are separated by 
an intervening garden : fields arc with more 
propriety said to be separated ; rooms are said 
more properly to be jxtrted. 

With regard to persons, part designates the 
actual leaving of the person ; separate is used 
in general for that which lessens the society ; 
the former is often casual, temporary, or 
partial; the latter is poflitive and serious: the 
)arting is momeiitaiy ; the separation may be 
onger or ahoiter: two friends part in the 
streets after a casual meeting ; two persons 
separate on tlie road who had set out to travel 
together: men and their wives often part 
without coming to a positive separa^n: 
some couples are separated from each other in 
•very rc-^pK t but that of being directly parfrd . 


the moment of parting between friends is 
often more painful than the separation which 
afterwards ensues. 

I pray lot me retain some room, thouRh never ao little, 
in yuur thuugUti, during the time of thia our stparation. 
—Howell. 

The prince purau’d the parting deity 

With worda like theae, Ah whither do you Ay ? ** 

Uukuid and cruel to deceive your eun.-UHYDKN. 

To Divide, Distribute, Share. 
Divide, v. To divide, separate. 
Distribute, in Latin distributus, from 
distribuo, or dxs and tribao, signifies to bestow 
a part. 

Share, from the word shear, and the Ger¬ 
man scheeren, si^ifies simply to cut. 

The act of dividing does not extend beyond 
the thing divided ; that of distributing and 
sharing comprehends also the purpose of the 
action: we divide the thing; we distribute 
to the person ; we may divide therefore with¬ 
out distributing ; or we may divide in order to 
distribute ; thus we divide our lands Into dis¬ 
tinct fields for our private convenience ; or wa 
divide a sum of money into so many parts, in 
order to dniribuie it among a given number of 
persons ; on the other hand, we may distinbuts 
without dividing; for money, books, fruit, 
and many other things may be distributed^ 
which require no division. 

To share la to make into parts the same as 
di vide, and it is to give those parts to some 
persons, the same as distribute ; but the person 
who shares takes a part himself ; ho who efis- 
iributes gives it alwavs to others: a loaf is 
divided in order to be eaten; bread is dis¬ 
tributed in loaves among the poor ; the loaf is 
shared by a poor man with his poorer neigh¬ 
bour, or the profits of a business are shared by 
the partners. 

To share may imply either to give or receive ; 
to distribute implies giving only ; we share our 
own with another : or another shares what wo 
have ; but we distribute our own to others. 

Nor c«iue vour sowing till mid winter ends. 

For tbii, tniough twelve bright sigiiB Apollo guides 
The yewr, and earth lu sevorai climes divtiUi. 

DIIYDKK. 

Two urns T)y Jove’s high throne have ever stood. 

Tile source of evil one, and one of good ; 

From thence the cup of mortal man he iUls, 

JUlesBiiigs to these, to those dutnbuUi ills.—FOTK. 
Why grieves my son t Thy anguish let me thart, 
Kevsad the cause, and trust a parent's care.—FovE. 
They will be so much the more careful to determine pro¬ 
perly. as they shall (will)^ be obU^ed to thar* the expouser* 

Divine, v. Ecclesiastic. 

Divine, v. Godlike. 

To Divine, v. To guess. 

Divine, v. Holy. 

Divinity, v. Deity. 

Division, v. Part. 

Diurnal, r. Daily. 

To Divulgre, v. To publii\ 

To Do, V. To act. 

To Do, V. To make. 
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Docile, Tractable, Ductile. 

Docile, in Latin docilis, from doceo to 
teach, is the Latin term for ready to be 
taught. 

Tractable, from the Latin traho to dmw, 
dignities ready to be drawn. 

Ductile from duco to lead, eigniflea ready 
to be led. 

The idea of submitting to the directions of 
another is comprehended in the signification 
of all these terms: docility marks the disposi¬ 
tion to conform our actions in all particulars 
to the will of another, and lies altogether in 
the will; iractahility and ductility are modes 
of docilily, the former in regard to the conduct, 
the latter in regard to the Xh^nciplcs and 
sentiments : docility is in general applied to 
the ordinary actions of the life, where simply 
the will is concerned ; tvacfatnhty is applicable 
to points of conduct in which the judgment 
is concerned ; to matters in which the 

character is forioed : a child ought to bo docile 
with its parents at all times ; it ought to be 
tractable when acting under the direction of 
its suiH'riors ; it ought to be ductile to imbibe 
good principles : the w’.ant of docility may 
spiing from a defect in the disposition; the 
want of tractnblcnesn ntay spring either from 
a defect in the temper or from self-conceit; 
the want of ductility lies altogether in a 
natural stubbornness" of character : docility, 
being altogether independent of the judg¬ 
ment, is applicable to the brutes as well^ as to 
men ; tractahUncfix and ductility is api>licable 
mostly to thinking and rational objects only, 
though sometimes extended to inanimate or 
moral objects : the o.x is a docile animal ; the 
humble are tractable , youth is ductile. 

The Persians are not wholly vonl of rnartml spirit; an<l 
if tiifj arc not imtiiially Itnivn, ihevaro at lcat.t cxtrcinoly 
rior/h', .111(1 imuht wifh iiroiaT cliacipliiie be m&ile excellent 
soIdiors.-BlK WM JosKS 
Tlioir reindeer form llieir rklios ; Un'se Uielr tents. 

Their robes, ihcii bcdH. .ind all their homely wealth, 
Sni'p'y their wholesome fare, and iheerful cuiw; 
Olise<iuioi)s at IliPir call, the dociU' triho 
Yield to the sleijge their iRaks — TII'iM.SON 
The people witlitmt being servile, must be tractable.— 
JU'UKK. 

'I’he will wius then (before the fall) dvcUlc and jiliant to 
all the uiotioua of right reason.—Suf ill. 

Doctrine, Precept, Principle. 

Doctrine, in French doctrine, Latin 
doctrnia, Iruiii doceo to teach, signifies the thing 
tiiught. 

Precept, from tho Latin ’prcecipio, signifies 
the thing laid down. 

Principle, in French principe, I^atin prin- 
cipium bi;^ific8 the beginning of things, that 
in, their first or onginal component jiarts, 

A doctrine requiies a teacher; a precept re¬ 
quires H superior with authority ; a principle 
requires only an illustrator. A doctrine is 
always framed by some one ; a precept Is en- 
oined or laid down by some one ; a principle 
les in the thing itself. A doctrine Is composed 
of princqdcn ; a precept rests upon principles 
or doctrines, l^ythagoraa taught the doctrine 
of the ru'^tempsychOsis, and enjoined many 
^ecepta on his disciplos for the regulation of 
Ihoir conduct, yniriicularly that they should 


abstain froiri eating animal food, and bo oidy 
silent hearers for the first five years of their 
schoLarship : the former of these rules de¬ 
pended upon the preceding doctrine of tho 
soul’s transmigration to the bodies of animals; 
the latter rested on that simple principle of 
education, the entire devotion of the scholar 
to the master. 

Wo are said to believe in doctrines ; to obey 
precepts ; to imbibe or hold principles. Doc¬ 
trine is that which constitutes our faith ; pre- 
ceptB are that which directs the pi-actice ; both 
are the subjects of rational assent, and suited 
only to tho matured undcrst.inding : jo'inciples 
are often admitted without examination ; and 
imbibed as frequently from observation and 
circumstances as from any direct personal 
efforts; children as well as men acquire 
principles. 

TWb BflditionB, Tinoonstitiitioiinl doetrifu* of electing 
kings in now publicly taught, avowed, and printed.— 
nURKE. 

Pythagoraa’a first rule directs ua to worship the gods, aa 
iH «,rdamed by haw. for that is the luoat natural mtorpre- 
tation of tho precept —ADUISON. 

If we had the whole history of real, from thodaysof Cain 
to our tunea. we hhonld see it filled with many scencR of 
Blaughter and bhxjdBhed, as would make a w i«e man very 
careful not «o eufler himself to he acfualed by such a 
principle, when it regards matters of opinion and spocula- 
tiOtt.—ADWSON, 


Doctrine, Dogma, Tenet. 

A Doctrine originates with an individual. 

Dogrma, from the Greek 6oy/uia and SoKea 
to think, signifies something thought, ad¬ 
mitted, or tiken for granted ; this lies with a 
body or number of individuals. 

Tenet, from the Latin teneo to hold or 
m.aintaiu, siguifios the thing held or main¬ 
tained, and IS a species of i)nncixilc(r. Doctrine) 
specifically maintained in matters of ojiinion 
by p' rsons in general. 

A doctrine rcrtts on tho authorilyof tho indi¬ 
vidual by whom it i.s framed; the doytna ou 
tho uuthority of the body by whom it is m.iin- 
t.ainccl; a tenet rests on its own intrinsic 
inont.s. Many of the doctrines of our blessed 
Saviour are lield by faith in him ; they aro 
subjects of persuasion by the exercise of our 
rational powers : tho dogmas of tho Romish 
church are admitted by none but such as 
admit its authority : the tenets of republicans, 
levellers, and freethinkers have been un- 
blushingly maintained both in public and 
jirivato. 

Uiipr.actlH’d Im to fnwn or seek for pow’r 
Ily doctrinet f.oBh lim’d to the viiryin^f hour; 

Far other aima liia heart had le.arn’d to prize, 

More akill’d to raiie the wretched than to rise. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Thoro are in England abundance of men who ^lerate in 
tlie true spirit of toleration. They think the aopma4 of 
religiou. though in different degreea, are all of moiuent, 
and that amoiig't them there is, as amonget all things of 
value, a just ground of preference.—BURKE. 

One of the puritanical tenets was kh« illegalltor of all 
games of chance.—J OHNSON. 

Dogrmai V. Doctrine. 

Dos:matioal> v. Conjldent 
DolefaL Pitiful- 
Domestic, v. Seuntant^ 
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DOUBTPUIi. 


doubt. 


’domineering:, i>. Impei'ious, 

Dominion, v. Power, 

Dominions, v. Territoiy. 

Donation, v. Benefaction. 

Donation, v. Gift. 

Doom, V. Destiny. 

Double-Dealing:, v. Deceit. 

Doubt, V. Demur. 

To Doubt, Question. 

Doubt, in French douter, Latin dubito from 
dubtus, which comes from fiv&i and €vSva^<j, in 
the same manner as our frequentative double, 
signifying to have two opinions. 

Question, in Latin quastio, from qucero to 
Inquire, signifies to make a question. 

Both these terms express the act of the 
mind in staying its decision. Doubt lies al¬ 
together in the mind; it is a less active feel¬ 
ing than question : by the former we merely 
suspend decision ; by the hitter wo actually 
demand pi oofs in order to assist us in decid¬ 
ing. We may doubt in silence ; wo cannot 

S ucation without expressing it directly or in- 
iroctly. 

He who suggests doubts docs it with caution: 
he who makes a question throws in difficulties 
with a degree of confidence. i)ou6i« insinuate 
themselves into the mind oftentimes involun¬ 
tarily on the part of the doubter; queMions are 
always made with an express design. We 
doubt in matters of general interest, on 
abstruse as well as common subjects: we 
question mostly in ordinary matters that are of 
a personal interest: we doubt the truth of a 
position : we question the veracity of an author. 
The existence of mermaids was doutded h»r a 
great length of time ; but the testimony of 
creditable persons who have lately scon tliera, 
ought now To put it out of all doubt When 
tlie practicability of any plan is (mestioned, it 
is unnecessary to enter any farmer into Ite 
merits. 

The doubt is frequently confined to the indi¬ 
vidual ; the question frequently respects others. 
Wo doubt whether we shall be able to succeed ; 
we question another's right to interfere: we 
doubt whether a thing will an;§wer the end 
proposed ; we question the utility of anyone 
making the attempt. 

There are many doubtful cases in medicine, 
where the physician is at a loss to decide: 
there are many questionable measures pro¬ 
posed by those who are in or out of power 
which demand consideration. A disposition 
to doubt everything is more inimical to the 
cause of truth than the readiness to believe 
everything; a disposition to question whatever 
is said or done by others, is much more calcu¬ 
lated give offence than to prevent decep¬ 
tion. ' 

For my part I think tho being of a Ood Ib bo little to 
be doubtea, that I think it la aJiuost tho only truth we 
art sure ot.-.-<ADUisoN. 

Our busineM In the field of fight 
Xi net to jusiUont but to prove our might.—POPI. 


Doubt, Suspense. 

Doubt respects that which wo should 
believe: Suspense that which we wish to. 
know or ascertain. We are in doubt for tho 
want of evidence; wo arc in sujipe/ise for tho 
want of certainty. J>nuOt interrupts our jiro- 
gross in the attammeiit of tnith ; suspense im¬ 
pedes ua in tho attainment of our onjects: 
tho former is connected piincipally with the 
undorstanding ; the latter acts altogetlior upon 
the hopes. Wo have our doubts about things 
that have no regard to time : we are in susjiensa 
about what is to happen in future. Those aro 
the least inclined to doubt who have the most 
thorough knowledge of a subject; those are 
the least exposed to the unpleasant feeling uf 
suspense who confino their wishes to tho pro- 
sent. 

Gold is a wonderful clearer of the understanding; tt 
diBAipates every doubt aud scruple in an luatant.— ADDS* 
SON. 

The bundle of hay on eltlier «i<le striking hia (the 088%^ 
Bight and siuell in the sauia proportion, would keep him 
in perpetual /UBpense.— ADDISON. 

Doubtful, Dubious, Uncertain, 
Precarious. 

The Doubtful admits of doulit (v. Doubts 
suspense): the Dubious creates suspuuse. 
The doubtful is said of things in which we aro 
required to have an opinion ; the dubious ros- 
jiects events and things that must speak for 
themselves. In doubljul cases it is ndvisablo 
tor a judge to lean to tho side of mercy ; while 
the issue of a contest is dubious, all judgment 
of the parties, or of the case, must bo care¬ 
fully avoided. 

Doubtful aud dubious have always a relation 
to tho person forming the opinion on tho 
subject m question ; Uncertain and Pre¬ 
carious aro epithets which dcsi^iato tho 
qualities of the things themselves. Whatever 
is vneertmn may from that very circumstauoo 
be doubtful or dubious to those who attempt to 
determine upon them ; but they may be desig¬ 
nated for their uncertainty withont any regard 
to the opinions which they may give rise to. 

A person’s coming may bo doubtful or uncer¬ 
tain; the length of his stay is oftener dea- 
cribed ns uncertain than as doubtful. Tho 
doubtful is opposed to that on which wo 
form a positive conclusion ; the uncertain to 
that which is definite or prescribed. Tho 
efficacy of any medicine & doubtful ; the 
manner of its operation may be uncertain. 
While our knowledge is limited, wo must 
expect to meet with many things th.it are 
doubtful: as everything in tho world is ex¬ 
posed to cliange, and all that is future is 
entirely above our control, we must naturally 
expect to find everything uncei'tain, but what 
we see passing before us. 

Precarious, from tho Latin precariua 
anu precor to pray, signifies granted to en¬ 
treaty, depending on tho will or humour of 
another, whence it is applicable to whatever is 
obtained from others. Precarious is the highest 
species of uncertainty, applied to such things 
as depend on future < osualtios in opposition to 
that which is fixed and determined by dasign. 
The weather is wicertain : the subsistence <»£ 
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a person who has no stated income or source 
of living must ba 'prtcanous. It is uncertain 
what day a thing may take place, until it is 
determined ; there is nothing more precarious 
than what depends upon the favours of 
princes. 

Tlie Gre«k« with walti Tlepoleuma r«Mr“d, 

Whobe fall TJinmw view'd with fury fir'd; 

Doubtful if Jove'B great sou lie should pursue. 

Or pour his veb^eauce on the Lyciuu crew.—POPE. 

At the lower end of the room is to bo a side-talde for 
persons of CTeat fsine, but dubiou* oxistouce; such as 
H'Tcules, TheseuB, .^ueae, Achilles, Hector, and oth6i:s.->- 
SWIFT. 

Near old Antandros, and at Ida's foot. 

The tiinlier of the sa<-red gro\e w« cut; 

And Iniild our floetunco fain, yet to find 
What place the Gods for our ieito«e asBigii’d. 

DUYDFX. 

The frequent diaajppoiutineuts incident to hiuitinfc, 
Induced men to establish a ]»criiianent property lu their 
floi'lis and herds, In oidcrto sustain thoinsches inaless 
precartow niauuer.—IlLACKSTONK. 

Downfall, r. Fa/i. 

To Doze, r. To s/<yp. 

To Drag, v. To <h'atr. 

To Drain, v. To s^tnid. 

To Draw, Drag, Haul, or Hale, 
Pull, Pluck, Tug. 

Draw comes from the Lttin trnho to draw, 
aud the Gieek fipaao-w to lay hold of. 

Drag*, througli the medium of the Gorman 
iroijm to carry, comes also from tmho to draw. 

Haul or Hale comes fiom the Greek e\/tw 
to draw. 

Pull is in all piobability changed from prf/o 
to drive or tin Ubt. 

Pluck is in the German phicken, &c. 

Tugr comes from ziehen to p\ill. 

Draw expresses hero the idea common to 
the first throo term.s, namely, of putting a 
l>odv in motion from behind one’s self or to¬ 
wards one’s self ; to th-og is to dratc a thing 
with violence, or to draw that w'hich makes 
resistance; to haul is to drag it with still 
gieater violence. We draw a cart ; wo dm«7 a 
body along the ground; or haul a vessel'to 
the shore. To pull signifies only an ettort to 
d)aio without the idea of raotiou : horses 
veiy long sometimes before they can draw a 
heavily laden cart up hill. To pluck Is to pah' 
with a sudden twitch, in order to separate; 
thus fea'^hors are pluckad from animals. To 
tug is to pull with violence; thus men 
the oar. 

Furiuiis he said, and tow'rd the Grecian crew, 

(Bell’d by tlje crest) tiio niiba^my wunior drew; 
StiuggliiiK lie follow’d, while tlr embioider'tl thong. 
TUat ty’d Lib heluiot, dragg’d the thief wlung —I'Ol E. 

Borne hoiating levers, eoinc the wheels prepare, 

Aiid fcUitcii to the liurHe's leet; the lOht 
With cabJeo haul along the unwieldy beast 

PRYDIK. 

Two magnets are placed, one of them in the roof aud 
the other in the floor of Mahomet's bury ing-place at Mecca, 
and pull the linpostor'e Iron oofflu with euch au equal 
attraetiun, that it hangs iu the air between both of them. 
•-ADPISON. 

Even Chilean follow’d with eudeaxiug wile, 

Andpiuc* (f his gown to share the good niau's smile. 


DREGS. 

Clear'd, a» I thought, and fully fix’d at length. 

To leoru the cauue, 1 lung'd with all my lireug^h. 

DBYDEK. 

In the moral application of the words we 
may be said to be drawn by anything which 
can act on the mind to bring us near to an 
object; we arc dragged only by means of 
foice ; we pull a thing towards us by a direct 
effort. To haul, pluck, aud tug are seldom 
used but in the physical application. 

Hither we sail’d, a voluntary throng, 

To avenge a jirlvate. not a imbllc wrong; 

What else to Troy the assembloii nations dratet. 

But thine—ungrateful 1 and thy brother’s cause, 

Pom 

Tia long since T for my celestial wife, 

Loath’d by the Gods have dragg’d a lingering life, 

roi’K. 

He.ar this, reincmlier, and our fury dread, 

^ior pull th’ unwilling vengeance on thy head. 

Pops. 

To Dread, V. To apprehend. 

Dread, v. Awe. 

Dreadful, r. Fearful. 

Dreadful, V. Formidable. 


Dream, Reverie. 

Dream, in Dutch chom, itc., comes either 
fioia the Celtic dicm a sight, or the Orook 
Sgafia a fablo, or as probably from the word 
loam, signifying to wander, in Hebrew rom to 
be agitcitod. 

Reverie, in French reverie, like the Eng¬ 
lish rai>e, comes from the Latin ralfies, signify¬ 
ing that which is wandering or iueohorent. 

Drrams and levcrirm are alike opj>o.sed to the 
reality, and have their origin in the imagina¬ 
tion ; but the former commonly passes in 
sleep, aud the latter when awake : the dream 
may and does commonly arise when the 
imagination is in a sound state ; the reverie 
is the fruit of a heated imagiuation; dreams 
come in the course of nature ; revemes are the 
conMecpienco of a peculiar ferment. 

When the term dream is applied to the act 
of one that is awake, it admits of another 
distinction from 'reverie. Tliey both designate 
what is confounded, but the dream is less 
extravagant than the reverie. Ambitious men 
lilcase themselves with dream/; of future gre it- 
ness; enthusiasts debase the pority of the 
Christian religion by blending their own wild 
revel les with the doctnnrs i-f Ibe Gospel. He 
who indulges himself in idi- dreems lays up a 
stole of disappointment for h ni.^olf wlien ho 
recovers his lecollcction, and finds that it is 
nothing but a dream: a love of singularity 
o))crating on an ardent ndnd will too oftek. 
load men to indulge in strange reveries. 

Gay’s frieiulB piTsuailoU biui to snU his share of South- 
Sea stock, hut he Urranifd of fliK'ilty and splmi l' nr, and 
cviuhl not ItcJir toolaslxucL hie own foituiie —.nuiNboN. 

I continued to tut niotionless with iiiv eyes fixed upon 
the lurUm sulue inoiueut'i aft.er it fell. When 1 was 
loused fiom luy reverie I found inybolf almost alone — 
llAWKESWOUfH. 


Dregs, Sediment, Dross, Scum, 
Refuse. 

Dreg’S, from the German dreck dirt, signi¬ 
fies th© dirty part which separates from % 
liqutor. 
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Bediment, froni scdeo to Hit, signifies tint 
which settles at the bottom. 

Dross is probably but a variation of dregs. 

Scum, from the German scfiaum, signifies 
the same as foam or froth. 

Refuse signifies literally that which Is 
refused or thrown away. 

All these terms designate the worthless part 
of any body; but dregs is taken in a worse 
sense than sediment: for the dregs is that 
which is altogether of no value ; but the sedi¬ 
ment may sometimes form a uocesi-ary part of 
the body. The dregs are mostly a sediment in 
liquors, but many things aio a sedimeyit which 
are not dregs. After the di egs are tiiken away, 
there will frequently remain a sediment ; the 
dregs are commonly the coirupt part which 
separates from compound liquids, as wine or 
beer ; the sedorient consists of the heavy 
particles which belong to all simple liquids, 
not excepting water itself. Tiie dregs and 
sediment separate of themselves, but the scum 
and dross are forcoi out by a process; the 
former from liquids, and the latter from solid 
bodies icndcred liquid or othorwi.se. 

Refuse, as its deriv;ition implies, is alw'ays 
raid of that which is intcntiooally 8 oi)!iri\tcd 
to 1)0 thrown aw.iy, and agrees with the former 
teiin.s only in as much as they cxjiies.s what is 
worthless. 

Of the,so terms, dregs, snim, and r<fii*€ 
admit likewise of a figurative application. 
The tlregs and scum of the people are the 
coiruptest part of any society ; and the refuse 
is that whicli is most woitblcss and unht fur 
a respectable community. 

Epitoniofl of fiifltory .iro the corruption*! and moths that 
havo netted and corroded many sound and excellent 
bodies of history and reduced them to Imbo and unpu.tlt- 
al)le {frepit,— JBACo.N. 

For it la not liare aKitation, but the tedhnen' at the 
bottom llmt troubles aiui delilcs the water — HuLTll. 

For tho compositiDii, too, T admit the Alyeune com¬ 
munity resemble tlial of Fiance, Ikuhk formed out <'f the 
■very scAJidal, dihyraco, ..iicl pest of the Tuik.'sli A'jia. 

—nuiiKK,, 

Now c.-rst your eyes .around, wlnlo T disisolvn 
The mist and him tli.at nior1.il eyes in\oU e , 

Fur"e from yoxii aij^dit theifroft. ami in.ikc* you see 
The shape of e.ith (i\enf;iiiK deity —DliVlU.N, 

Next of Ills men .and ships he ni.ikcs re\ lew. 

Draws out the best ami ablest of tho crew , 

Down With tho falliiiK stie.iiu lua/e/uit 
To raise with jojfiil news Ins drooping s.... 

DU\ UF.N. 

To Drench, v. To soak. 

Drift, V. I'iindcney, 

Droll, V. Longhable. 

To Droop, V. To Jlag. 

To Drop, V. To fall. 

Dross, V. l>regs. 

To Drowze, v. To sleep. 

Drowzy, v. Heavy. 

Drowzy, v. Sleepy. 

Drudgre, v. Servant, 

Drudgrery, v. Work. 

Drunkenness, v. hdojdcation. 

Dubious, V. Doubtful. 


Ductile, V. Docile. 
Due, V. Debt. 
Dull, V. Heavy. 
Dull, V. Insipid. 


Dull, Gloomy, Sad, Dismal. 

Dull may prob.abiy come fiom the Latin 
dolor, Higuifviiig generally that which tahon 
off from the bngutiuss or vivacity or perfec¬ 
tion of anything. 

Gloomy, from the German c/Lt/aia muddy, 
eigiiified the same as tarnished. 

Sad is prob.'ibly connected with shdde, tiy 
imply obscurity, which is most suitable tt* 
sorrow. 

Dismal, compounded of dis and nud or 
mains, signifies very evil. 

When applied to natural objects thi y denofo 
the want of necessary light: in tins sense 
metals are more or Jess dull according as thi y 
are .stained wuth dirt : the weather is either 
di'U or gloomy in dilTerent degrees; that is, 
dull wlicn the sun h obscured by clouds, atnl 
gloomy when the atmosphere is d.arkoned by 
ift gs or thick cloud.". A loom is dull, gluoiiw, 
oi ih'^inal, accoidiiig to ciicuinct.inces: it is 
didl if tho usual quantity of light and sound 
ho wanting; it in gloomy if the darknes.s and 
stillness be vci y considerable; it is di'inml if 
It. be depuved of every convenience that fits it 
for a habitation ; in this sense a dungeon is a 
dtsriial abode. Sad is not npplied au much to 
sensible as moral objects, in which eeuso the 
distressing events of human life, as tho loss 
of a parent or a child, is justly denominated 
sad. 

In regard to the fmmo of mind which i.s 
designated by these teims, it will be eiibily 
perceived from the above cxplauiition. As 
slight circumstances produce dulness, any 
change, however siu.iU, in the u-u.d How of 
.spint.s may be teirned dull. Gloom weighs 
heavy on the mind, .iiid gives a turn to ihe 
reflections and tl'C irnagin.ifioii : desponoing 
thought.s of fiitiiriry will .spread a gloom ov* r 
evciy other oJijeet. Dismai deiiotis a stiong 
state of depression in tbo spirits. Sad iudi- 
cate.s a wound ed state of the he-iit; feelings 
of unmixed jam. 

While man is a rcf.aiiier to the olomonts niul a "o- 
jounifji III tlio boxly, it must he ruuteiit to submit its 
own fiui. kiie-«t and tpintuality to the tiulnass oi Iw 
vehicle --.' 301 ITH. 

Arhillox’ wrath, to Greece the direful epring 
Of wu, s uiiimmhci’ll, hcav’nlv goddess. *iiig I 
'J’bat wrath which hurld to I’luto’s y/ocmiy roign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untiiiicly sl.iiu —foi’Mi 

F<ir nin« long uight'i. through all tho dusky air 
Theiiyru’s thick flaming shot a dtsrnal glare —POPE. 

Henry II of Prance, hy a splinter unhappily tluroat 
into hn eye at -a aoleiuii jnstiiig, was sont out u( tL« world 
by a tad but very accldeiiUl death.—SoUXU. 

Dull, V. Stupid. 

Dumb, V. Silent. 

Duplicity, v. DectU, 
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Durable, Lasting, Permanent. 

Durable is said of things that are intended 
to reniaiu a shorter time tban that which is 
Lasting: and Permanent expresses less 

than durable. 

Durable, from the Latin durus hard, respects 
the texture of bodies, and marks their capa¬ 
city to hold out; lattiug, from the verb to 
last or tho adjective last, signifies to remain 
the last or longest, and is applicable only to 
that which is supposed of the longest duration. 
Permanent, from the Latin permaneo, signifies 
xx)mainlng to the end. 

Durable is naturally said of material sub¬ 
stances : and lasting of those which are 
spiritual ; although in ordinary discourse 
sometimes they exchange offices ; permanent 
applies more to tho alfaiis of men. 

That which perishes quickly is not durable: 
that which ceases quickly is not lasting. that 
which is only for a time is not permanent. 
ytone is more dwable than iron, and iron than 
wood ; in tho feudal times animositius between 
tumilies used to be lasting: a clerk has not a 
permanent situation in an office. However we 
may boast of our itrogrosa in the arts, wo 
ai)pcar to have lost tho lu-t of making things 
as durable as they wore made in former tunes: 
the writings of tho moderns will many of 
thorn be as lasting monuments of human genius 
us those of tho aucients ; ono who is of a con¬ 
tented, moderate disposition will generally 
Y'refer a permanent situation with small gains 
to ono that is very lucrative but temix>rary 
and precarious. 

If writlngB be thus durable, and may pats from age to 
s^o, tbrouffri the wh(»Iecoiir»<« of tune, how careful shotihl 
an aiitliui l>e uf imt coniiulttiiit; aiiylhluK tu print tliat 
may corrupt ixmteiitj —-ADUiaoN. 

I nmpt deeire my fair reaclera to give a proper direction 
to tiiiiir being admired ; in order to wlinb they must en- 
di'iii oiir to iii'nko thetnaelvus tbe objects of reasonable and 
Until,g admiration.—ADLUSON. 

I.'oid oiiuprohoiids all things in law of a pennaneiit 
eabslautial nature.—BLACKSTONK. 


Durable, Constant. 

Durability (v. Durable) lies in tho thing. 

Constancy (V. Constancy) lies in tho 
person. 

W^hat is durable Is so from its inherent pro- 
j'erty ; what is constant is so by the power i»f 
tho mind. No durable connections can be 
formed where avarice or lust prevails. 

Some Btatea liave suddenly emerged, and oven in tbo 
depths of tboir calamity have laid the foundation of a 
tovrenug and durable greatness.—BUKKK. 

Since we oauuot promise ourselves constant health, let 
US em^leavour at sucii a temper as may be our best support 
in UkC decay of it.—STEELE. 

Duration, v. Continuance. 

Duration, Time. 

In tho philosophical sense, according to Mr. 
Locke, Time that mode of Duration 
which is formed in the mind by Its own power 
of observing and moasuring the passing 
objocta. 

in the vulgar sense in which duration is 
synonymous with time, it stimds for the time 
of duration, and is more particularly applicable 


to the objects which are said to last; time bdog 
employed in general for whatever passes in 
the world. 

Duration comprehends the beginning and 
end of any portion of time, that is the how 
long of a thing; time Is employed more fre¬ 
quently for the piirticular portion itself, 
namely, the time /hen : we mark the duration 
of a sound from the time of its coramonctiment 
to tho time that it ceases: the duration of a 
prince’s reign is an object of particular con¬ 
cern to his subjects if ho bo either very good 
or the reverse ; the time in which ho reigns is 
marked by extraordinary events : the histo¬ 
rian computes the duration of reigns and of 
events in order to dotermino the antiquity of 
a nation ; he fixes the exact time when each 
person begins to reign and when he dies, in 
order to dotermino tho nuenber of years thol 
each reigned. 

I think another probable conjecture (respecting ths 
sours immortality) may be raised from our appetite to 
duration itself.—UTEELR. 

The time of tbe fool is long because he does not know 
what to do with it; that of the wise uiau, liecause be 
distinguishes every moment of it with usoful or amusing 
thoughts.—ADDISON. 

Dutiful, Obeillent, Respectful. 

Dutiful signifies f ull of a senso of duty or 
full of what belongs to duty. 

Obedient signifies ready to obey. 

Respectful signifies literally full of re¬ 
spect. 

Tho obedient and respectful arc but modes of 
the dutiful: we may bo dutiful without being 
cither obedient or respectful; but we are so far 
dutiful as we are either obedient or respectful. 
Duty denotes what is duo from one being to 
another; it is independent of all circum¬ 
stances ; obedience and respect are relative 
duties deixndlng upon the character and 
station of individuals: as wo owe to no one 
so much as to our parents, we are said to bo 
dutiful to no earthly being besides; and in order 
to deserve the name of dutiful, a child during 
the period of his childhood ought to make a 
parent’s will to be his law, and at no future 
]»enod ought that will ever to bo an object of 
indifference : we may be obedient and respectful 
to others besides our parents, although to 
them obedience and respect are in the highest 
degree and in the first cjise duo ; yet servants 
are enjoined to bo obedient to their masters, 
wives to their husbands, and subjects to their 
king. 

Bespectful is a term of still greater latitude 
than cither, for as the characters of men as 
much as their stations demand respect, there Is 
a respecifxd deportment due towards every 
superior. 

For one cruel parent we meet with a tbouBond tuiduHM 
chUdrou.—ADDISON. 

The obsdUnec of children to their parents is ths iMuds of 
all government, and set forth as the measure of that 
obedienee which we owe to those whom Providence has 
placed over us.—ADDISON. 

Let your behavloar towards your superiors in dignity, 
age, learning, or any distinguished excellence, be uU of 
rupcct and aefemnoe.-—CHATHAM. 



DUTY. 


t77 EARNEST. 


Duty, Obligation. 

Duty, as wo see in ijie preceding section, 
•onsibts altogether of what is right or duo from 
©no being to another. 

Oblig*ation, from the Latin ohlipo to 
hind, signifies tho bond or necessity which lies 
in the tiling. 

All duty depends upon moral obligation 
which subsists between man and man, or 
man and his Maker; In this abstract sense, 
therefore, there can be no duty without a 
previous obligation ^ and where there is an 
obligation it involves a duty ; but in tho vulgar 
ficceptation, duty is applicable to the conduct 
of men in their various relations; obligation 
only to particular circumstances or modes of 
action: wo have duties to perform as parents 
and children, as husbands and wives, as rulers 
and subjects, as neighbours and citiaens : the 
debtor is under an obligation to discharge a 
debt; and ho who has promised is under an 


obligation to fulfil his promise : acon.scientiou8 
man, thoreforo, never loses sight of tho oblwo' 
lions which he -hat at different times to dis- 
charge. 

The duty is not bo peremptory as tho obliga¬ 
tion: the obligation is not so lasting as the 
duty: our affections impel us to tho discharge 
of duty; interest or necessity impels ns to the 
discharge of an obligation ■ it msy therefore 
sometimes happen that the man whom asf*nso 
of duty cannot actuate to do that which is 
right, will not be able to withstand the obliga¬ 
tion under which ho has laid hiimsolf. 

The ways of Heav’u, Jad^red hy a private hreaat, 

I 3 often wliafs oiu j)rivate interest, 

And fiierefore tJiose who would that will obey. 
Without their interest inust their duty wei^jh. 

liKynK.v. 

No man can be under an ohlujation to lielieve anything 
who hath not siUhcieut means whereby ho luay ho assured 
tlmt such a thing is true.—TnX0T.S0M, 

To Dwell, V. To abide 


Each, V. All. 

Eager, Earnest, Serious. 


E. 

Ids hearers to lay aside their sins : he seriously 
admonishes those who arc guilty of iirogulari- 
tic». 


Eager, v. Avidity. 

Earnest most probably come.s from tho 
thing earnest, m Saxon thornest a pledge, or 
token of a person’s real intentions, v hence Uio 
word has iioen employed to qualify the state 
of any one’s mind, us settled or fixed. 

Serious, in Latin serius or sine risu, signi¬ 
fies without laughter. 

Eager is used to qualify tho desires or 
passions; earnest to qualify the wishe-s or 
sentiments; the former has cither a physical 
or moral application, the latter altogether a 
moral application: a child is eager to get a 
plaything ; a hungry person Is eager to get 
food ; a covetous iu*n is eager to seize what¬ 
ever comes within hia gra.sp: a person i.s 
earnest in solicitation ; earnest in exhortation ; 
earnest in devotion. 

Eagerness is mostly faulty ; it cannot bo too 
early roatrained ; we can seldom have any 
substantial reason to bo eager: earnestness is 
always taken in a good sense ; It denotes tho 
inward conviction of tho mind, and the 
warmth of the heart when awakened by im¬ 
portant objects. 

A person is said to l>o exirnest, or in earnest ; 
a iiorson or thing is said to be serious: the 
former characterizes the temper of tho mind, 
the latter characterizi s the object itself. In 
regard to persons, in which alone they are to 
be compared, earnest expresses more than 
serious ; the former is oppo.sed to lukewarm¬ 
ness, the latter to uncuncernodnc's: wa are 
earnest as to our wishes or our persuasions; 
we are serious as to our intentions: the 
earnestness with which we address another 
depends upon tho force of our conviction : the 
seriousness with which we address them de¬ 
pends uiiou our sincerity, and the natnie of 
tae subject: tho preacher earnestly exhorts 


Tho pant,mg stoodn Impaliont fury iTrestlio, 

But biiort ami treiubk-i at the gulf Iw-noatli; 

Eager they view’d the i>ro%ix?ct dark ami deep, 

Vast was tho leaj), and headlong hung the steoj). 

Thou oven auporior to anitntiou, we 
With earnett eye anticipate tlioso scenes 
Of liappmess and wonder.—THOMSON. 

It IB hardly i^jwuble to sit down to the serious |>eriisal 
of ViigiPa works, butaniau shall nso more disposed tO 
virtue and goodue»3 .—WalsH. 

Eagerness, v. Avidity, 

Early, v. Soon. 

To Earn, v. To acquire. 

Earnest, v. Eager. 


Earnest, Pledge. 

In tho proper sense, the Earnest (f. Fancy) 
is given as a token of our being in earnest m 
the promise we have made ; the Piedg’e, iu 
all pr<»b<ability from pheo to fold or iiuplic.ato, 
signifies a .si3curity by which we are engaged 
to indemnify for a loss. 

The earnest has regard to the confidence in¬ 
spired ; tho pledge has regard to the bond or 
tie produced: when a contract is only verbally 
formed, it is usual to give earnest ; when¬ 
ever money is advanced, it is common to givo 
a pledge. 

In tho figurative application the terms bear 
the same analogy : a man of genius some¬ 
times, though not always, gives an earnest 
in youth of his future greatness ; children 
are the dearest pledges of affection between 
parents. 
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BAS'?. 


EASfi. 

Falr«iit of atara laat io thu train of night, 

If hotter thou belong not to the dawn, 

8«re pUd{/« of day that crown'at the amiling mom 
With t^ bright circlet praise him in 


Ease, Quiet, Best, Bepose. 

SSase comes immediately from the French 
«i«/ glad, and that from the Greek «u^no( 
young, fresh. 

Quiet, in Latin guietng, comes probably 
from the Greek kh/xm to lie down, signifying 
a lying posture. 

Best, in German rast, comes from the 
Latin resio to stand still or make a halt. 

Bepose comes from the Latin reposui, per¬ 
fect of repono to place back, signifying the 
state of placing one's self backward. 

The idea of a motionless state is common to 
all these terms : ease and guiet respect action 
on the body ; rest and repose respect the action 
of the body ; we are rasy or quid when freed 
fjom any external agency that is painful; we 
have rest or repose when the body is no longer 
in motion. 

Ease denotes an exemption from any painful 
agency in general; denotes an exemption 
from that in particular, which noise, disturb¬ 
ance, or the violence of others, may cause: 
we are easy, or at ease, when the body is in a 
posture Hgreeable to itself, or when no cir¬ 
cumjacent obiect presses unequally upon it; 
we are quiet when there Is an agreeable stillness 
around: our ease may be disturbed either by 
Internal or external causes ; our quid is most 
commonly disturbed by external objects: wo 
may have ease from pain, bodily or mental; 
we have quiet at the will of those around us : 
a sick person is often far from enjoying ease, 
although he may have the good fortune to 
enjoy the most perfect quiet: a man’s mind 
Is often uneasy from its own faulty constitu¬ 
tion ; It suffers frequent disquietudes from the 
vexatious tempers of others : let a man be in 
ever such easv circumstances, ho may still 
expect to meet with disquietudes in his dealings 
with the world ; wealth and contentment are 
the great promoters of ca«e ; retirement is th 
most friendly to quiet. 

Rest simply denotes tho cessation of motion ; 
repose is that species of rest which is agreeable 
after labour: we rest as circumstances re¬ 
quire ; in this sense, our Creator Is said to 
have rested fron\ the work of creation : repost 
is a circumstance of necessity ; the weary seek 
I'epose : there is no human being to whom i1 
is not fomejiraes indispensable. We may mi 
in a standing posture ; we can repose only in 
a lying position: tho dove which Noah first 
sent out could not find rest for the sole of its 
foot; soldiers who are hotly pursued by an 
enemy, have no time or opportunity to tak< 
repose: the night is the time for rest; th< 
pnlow is the place for repose. 


Vile Bhruhe are ehom for browze; the tow'ring height 
Of unctuoui trees are torches for the nlglit; 

shall we doubt (indulging taty sloth) 

To sow, to set, and to reform their growth 7—DRYDEN. 


^t «aty qviet, a secure retreat, 

knows not how to cheat, 
Witli homebred plenty the rich owner bless, 
And rural Dleasuros crown his hsippineM. 

JORYPXN. 


The peaceful peasant to the wars is press’d, 

The nelds he fallow in inglorious rssf.-'DKYDSW. 

Nor can the tortur’d ware here find repose. 

But raging still amid the shaggy rocks. 

Now flashes o’er the scatter’d fragments. 

THOMSON. 


Ease, EasiljLess, Facility, Lightness. 

Ease (f. Rase) denotes either the abstract 
state of a person or quality of a thing; Easi* 
ness, from ea^y, signifying having ease, de¬ 
notes simply an abstract quality which serves 
to characterize the thing : a person enjoys 
ease, or ho has an easiness of disposition : ease 
is said of that which is homo, or that which 
is done; easiness and Facility, from the 
Latin facilis easy, most commonly of that 
which is done; the former in application to 
the thing as before, the latter either to tho 
person or the thing : wo speak of tho easiness 
of the task, but of a person’s facility in doing 
It: we judge of the easiness of a thing by com¬ 
paring it with others more difficult; we jiuige 
of a person’s facility by comparing him with 
others who arc less skilful. 

Rase and Lig'htness are both said ( f what 
is to be bonie ; the foimer in a general, tho 
latter in a particular sense. Whatever presses 
in any form is not easy; that which presses 
by excess of weight is not A f; a coat may 
be easy from its make; it can be hyht only 
from its texture. 

The same distinction exists between their 
derivatives, to ease, facilitate, and lighten; to 
ease is to make easy or free from pain, as to 
ease a person of his labour; to facilitate is to 
render a thing more practicable or less diffi¬ 
cult, as to jacUitate a person's progress; to 
lighten is to take off an excessive weight, as 
to lighten a person’s burdens. 

Ease is the utmost that can be hoped from a sedentary 
and unattive habit.—J ohnson, 

Nothing la more subject to mistake and disappointment 
than anticipated JiKVnient., concerning the tatineu or 
difficulty of any undertaking —JOHNSON 

Every one must have remarked the facility with which 
the kiiidnetw of others is sometimoH gained by those to 
“'hoiu he never could have imparted his own.—JOHNSON. 

Trifles, Ivjht as air. 

Are to tho Jealous contirmatious strong 

As proofs of holy writ.—8HAKSPEAR*. 

EaBiness, v. Ease. 

Easy, Beady. 

Easy (v. Ease, easiness) signifies here a free¬ 
dom from obstruction in ourselves. 

Ready, in German bereit, Latin paratus, 
signifies proparod. 

Easy marks the freedom of being done; 
ready tho disposition or willingness to do ; the 
former refers mostly to the thing or the man¬ 
ner, the latter to the person : the thing is easy 
to be done ; tho person is ready to do it: it is 
easy to make professions of friendship in the 
ardour of the moment; but every one Is not 
ready to act up to them, when it interferes 
with his convenience or interest. 

As epltliets both are opposed to difficult, but 
agreeably to the above explanation of tho 
terms; tho former denotes a freedom from 
such difficulties or obstacles as lie in tho 
nature of ih© thing itself j tho latter an 
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ejcemptlon from such aa lie In the temper and 
character of the person; hence we say a 
person is tdty of access whose situation, rank, 
employments, or circumstances, do not pre¬ 
vent him from admitting others to his pre¬ 
sence ; he Is ready to hear when he himself 
throws no obstacles in the way, when he lends 
a willing ear to what is said. So likewise a 
task is said to bo easy: a person’s wit, or a 
person’s reply, to be ready: a young man who 
has birth and fortune, wit and accomplish¬ 
ments, will flud an easy admittance into any 
circle : the very name of a favtairite author 
will be a ready passport for the works to which 
it may be afl&xed. 

When used adverbially, they bear the same 
relation to each other. A man is said to com¬ 
prehend easily who from whatever cause finds 
the thing may to be comprchei-djd ; he pardons 
readily who has a temper ready to pardon. 

An eaty manner of conversation is the moat dcalrahle 
quality n iiiau can have.—STKELE. 

The scorpion ready to receive thy laws, 

Yields hall his region and coutxacU his claws. 

DKYDjnr. 

Ebullition, Efforvescenoe, Fermen¬ 
tation. 


If the angry humours of an irascible temper 
be not restr^ned in early life, they but too 
frequently break forth in the most dreadful 
ebullitions in maturer years; religious zeal 
when not constrained by the sober oxcrciso of 
iudgment, and corrected by sound know- 
ledgo, is an unhappy effervescence that injures 
the cause which it espouses, and often proves 
fatal to the individual by whom it is indulged : 
the ferment which was produced in the public 
mind by the French revolution exceeded every¬ 
thing that is recorded in history of popular 
commotions in past ages, and will, it is to be 
hoped, never have its parallel at any futuro 
period. There can bo no ebullition or fermenta¬ 
tion without effervescence: but there may be 
effervescence without either of the former. 

Milbourn, indeed, a cleigyinMi, aitackod i* (Dryden's 
Virgil), out hts outrages seem to be tlie ebultitiong of a 
miud agitated by stronger reseutmeut than bad poetry 
can excite.—JOHNSON. 

Dryden’s was not one of the gentle bosoms ; he hardly 
conceived love but in its turbuleut ejfervttcence with 
some other desires.—JOHNSON. 

The tumult of the world raises that esger /ermmtation 
of spirit which will ever be sending fortn the dangerous 
fumes of folly—HI.AIII. 

Eccentric, t\ Particular. 


These technical terms have a strong resem¬ 
blance in their bigiufication, but they are not 
strictly synonymous ; tht'y have strong cha¬ 
racteristic dillerences. 


Ebullition, from the Latin ebulHtio and 
elullio, compounded of e and bulUo to Ixiil 
forth, marks the ♦commotion of a liquid 
acted upon by fire, and in chemistry it is said 
of two substances, which by penetrating each 
other occasion bubbles to rise up. 


Effervescence, from tho Latin efferves- 
centxa, and effervesco to grow hot, marks the 
commotion which is excited m liquors by a 
combination of substances; such as of acids, 
which are mixed and commonly produce heat. 


Fermentation, from the I.atin fermen- 
tatio and fermentuvi or fervimenium, from fen eo 
to grow hot, marks the internal movement 
which is excited in a liquid of itself, by which 
Its components undergo such a change, or 
decomposition, as to form a new body. 

Munition is a more violent action than efer- 
vesceuce ; fermentation is more gradual and per¬ 
manent than either. Water is exposed to 
ebullition when acted upon by any powerful 
degree of external heat; iron in aqua fortis 
occasions an effervescence ; beer and wine un¬ 
dergo a fermentation before they reach a state 
of perfection. 


These words are all employed In a figurative 
sense, wliich is drawn from their physical ap 
plication. The passions are exposed to ebuUi 
fioiM, in which they break forth with all the 
violence that is observable in water agitateeJ 
by excessive heat; the heart and affection! 
are exposed to effervescence when powerfull\ 
awakened by particular objects ; minds arc 
said to be in a ferment which are agitated hi 
conflicting feelings : ebullition and effervescenci 
we applicable only to Individuals ; fermenta¬ 
tion to one or many. 


^Vid# Beaux^e: “ BbulUUon, •fttnr«K•nc^ f«nn«&U. 


Ecclesiastic, Divine, Theologian. 

An Ecclesiastic derives his title from the 
office which he bears in the ecclesxa or church ; 
a Divine and Theologian from their pur¬ 
suit after, or engagement in, divme or theolo¬ 
gical matters. An ecclesiastic is connected 
with an episcopacy ; a divine or theologian is 
unconnected with any form of church govern¬ 
ment. 

An ecclesiastic need not In his own person 
perform any office, although he fills a station ; 
a divine not only fills a station, but actually 
perfortn.s the office of teaching ; a theologian 
neither fills any particular station nor dif'- 
charges any stjecitic duty, but merely follows 
the pursuit of studying theology. An ecclesias¬ 
tic is not always a divine, nor a divine an 
ecclesiastic ; a divine is always more or less a 
theologian, but every theologian is not a divine. 

Among tho Roman Catholics all monks, and 
in the Church of England tho various digni¬ 
taries who perform the episcopal functions, 
are entitled ecclesiastics. There are but few 
denominations of Christians who have not 
anpointed teachers who are called divines. 
Professors or writers on theology are peculiarly 
denominated theologians. 


vfur oiu tngusn monKs Rcirtorn let any of their kliiM 
depart in peace who had eiideiivoured to dlniiiiiah tha 
i)ow«r or wealth of which the ecclsgiagtiot were iu those 
InnsH possosHcd —.A.DDISON. 

Nor shall I dwell on our excellence in motaphyaical 
•peculations, because ho th.at reudr the woiksof our 
tftPinM will easily discover how far human subtilty has 
boon able to penetrate.—J OHNSON. ^ 

.*‘***^ sermon (of Dr. Price's) aa the public 
declantion of a man much connected with literary 
ffJJm philosopher*, and political thsolt 


To Eclipse, Obscure. 
Eclipse, In Qreek exAeiTraty, comos from 
eifAewrw to fail, signifying to cause a failuro ol 

lights 
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Obscure, from the adjoctivo obtcwrt (v. 
3ark), siguifloe to cause the iuterrentioa of a 
shadow. 

In the natural as well as the moral applioa- 
oation tclipne is taken in a particular an<i rela¬ 
tive signification; obscure is used in a general 
sense. Heavenly bodies are eclipsed by the in¬ 
tervention of other bodies between them and 
the beholder; things are in general obscured 
which are in any way rendered less striking or 
visible. To eclipse is therefore a species of ob¬ 
scuring: that is always ofjscured which is eclipsed; 
but everything is not eclipsed which is obscured. 

8o, figuratively, real merit is eclipsed by the 
intervention of superior merit; it is often 
obscured by an ungracious exterior In ths 
possessor, or by his unfortunate circumstances. 

SarcMins may ecUpte thine own, 

But cannot blur my loat renown,—BUTLKR. 

Among those who are the most richly endowed by 
nature and acconiplished hy their own industry, how 
lew are there whose virtue! are not obteured by the 
icnorauce, prejudice, or envy of their beholdera—ADDI¬ 
SON. 

Economical, v. Occonomical. 

Ecstasy, Rapture, Transport. 

There is a strong resemblance in the mean¬ 
ing and appliojition of these words. ITiey all 
express an c.xtraordinary elevation of the 
spirits, or an excesaivo tension of tlie mind. 

Ecstasy marks a pa-ssive state, from the 
Greek (Ko-tacri^ and e^KnjMt to stand, or to bo 
out of one’s self, out of one’s mind. Rapture 
from the Latin rapio, to seize or carry away; 
and Transport from trans and porto to carry 
beyond oneA self, rathor designate an active 
state, a violent impulse with which it hurries 
itself forward. Ecstasy and rapture are always 
jileasiirable, or arise from plea.surablo causes : 
transport respects either pli-asur.ible or pain¬ 
ful feelings : joy occasions ecstasies or laptures: 
joy and anger jhave their transports. 

An ecstasy benumbs the faculties; it will 
take away the power of speech, and often of 
thought; it Is commonly occasioned by sud¬ 
den and unexpected events : rapture, on the 
other hand, often invigorates the powers, and 
calls them into action ; it frequently arises 
from deep thought: the former i.s common to 
all ^lersons of ardent feelings, but more particu¬ 
larly to children, ignorant people, or to sucli 
as have not their feelings under control; rap¬ 
ture, on the contrary, is applicable to persons 
with superior minds, and to circumstances of 
peculiar importance. Transports are but sud¬ 
den bursts of passion, which generally lead to 
intemperate actions, and are seldom indulged 
evo'j on joyous occa.sions except by the volatile 
and passionate : a rei>rieve from the sontciico 
of death will produce an ecstasy of delight in 
the pardoned criminal. Religious c< nteuipla- 
tion is calculated to jiroduce holy raptures In a 
mind strongly imbued with pious zeal: in 
transpm'ts of rage men have committed enor¬ 
mities which have cost them bitter tears of 
reyientance ever after. 

What followed was all cc*tiuy and trance : 
liuiaortal ploaaureti rouud my gwiuuiilug eyes did dan'-e. 

DRYDEN. 

By swift degrees the love of nature works. 

And warms the bosom,till at last sublim’d 
To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 

W® leel the present Deity.—'rHOMSON, 


EDtTCATIOlT. 

When all thy mercies, 0 my God 1 
Ify rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praisA—ADDlSOtf. 

Edgre, V. Border, 

Edict, V. Decree, 

EdiAce, Structure, Fabric. 

Edifice, in Latin cedifleium from cedifico or 
ades EUid jacio, to make a house, signifies pro¬ 
perly the house made. 

Structure, from tho Latin structura and 
struo to raise, signifies tho raising a thing, or 
the thing raised. 

Fabric, from the Latin fabrico, signifies 
either/a^ricafiny or the thing fabneated. 

Edifice in its proper sense is always applied 
to a building; structure and fabric are either 
employed as abstract actions or the results 
and fruits of actions : in tho former case they 
are applied to many objects besides buildings; 
structure referring to the act of riisiug or 
setting up together ; fabric to that of framing 
or contriving,. 

As edifice bespeaks the thing itself, it re- 
quiics no modification, since it conveys of 
itself the idea of something superior: tlie word 
structure must always be qualified ; it is em¬ 
ployed only to dosignato the mode of action : 
fabric is Itself a species of epithet, it dosigiiatca 
tho object as something contrived by the 
power of art or by design. Edifices dedicated 
to the service of religion have in all ages been 
held sacred : it is tho business of the architect 
to estimate the merits or demerits of any 
structure * when wo take a survey of tho vast 
fabric of the universe, the mind becomes be¬ 
wildered with contemplating the infinito 
power of its Divine author. 

When employed in the abstract sense of 
actions, structure is limited to obiccts of mag¬ 
nitude, or such as consist of complicated parts ; 
fabric is extended to everything in which art 
or contrivance is requisite ; hence wo may 
speak of the structure of vessels, and the/a6n'c 
of cloth, iron ware, and the like. 

The levellers only pen'ert the natural order of things; 
they load the edifice of society by netting up in the air 
what the solidity of the etructure requires to be ou the 
ground.—BUKKB 

In the whole sfrurtwrs and constitution of things, God 
hath shown biinself to be favourable to virtue, tnd 
luluiicul to vice and guilt.—BLAIR. 

By de.ntiuy coinpoU'd, and in despair. 

The Oreekn grew weary of the tedious war. 

And, by Minerva’s aid, a/abric rear’d.—DKYDEIf. 


Education, Instruction, Breeding. 

Instruction and Breeding: are to Edu* 
cation as parts to a whole: instruction respects 
the communication of knowledge, and breed¬ 
ing respects the manners or outward conduct; 
but education comprehends not only both these, 
but the formation of the mind, the regulation 
of tho heart, and the establishment of the prin¬ 
ciples : gooa instruction makes one wiser; good 
breeding makes one more polished and agree¬ 
able: good education makes one really good. 
A want of education will always be to the in- 
juiy if not to the ruin of the sufferer : a want 
of instruction is of more or less inconvenienoek 
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according to circumstances; a want of breeding 
only unfits a man for tho society of the culti¬ 
vated. Education belongs to tho period of 
childhood and youth ; vt^tructwn msiy be given 
at different ages ; good-brt<ding is beat learnt 
in the early part of life. 

A mother tclU her inf<iut that two and two make four, 
tho child remeiubera the •propuaitiou, aud ia able to count 
four for all the purpoaes of life, till the couiae of hia 
education briuKa him anuiiiu philuauphera, who fright 
him from hia former kuuwledge, hy leliiug him that lour 
ii» a certain aggregate of units —J OllNoOX. 

To illustrate one thing by its resemblance to another, 
has tieen always the most popular and otllcacious art of 
WMiructiun.—i OHNSO.V. 

My breeding abroad hath shown mo more *1 tUa woild 
tiuui youis has done.—WlCNTWOKTU. 

To Efface, v. To blot out. 

*^0 Effect, V. To accomplish. 


Effect, Consequence. 

Effect and Consequence agree in ex¬ 
pressing that which follows anything, but tho 
lornicr marks vvhat folldWi'froui a connexion 
between tho two objects ; tlio term conacywence 
is not thus limited : an ejject is that which no- 
ccsparily Uows uutof tJie cause, between which 
tho coimexiou is so intimate that wo cannot 
think of tho one without the other. In the 
nature of things, causes will have effects ; and 
fur every effect there will be a cause: a conse¬ 
quence, on the other liaiid, m.iy be either c.i3ual 
or natural; it ia that ou which we cau calcu 
late Effect applies either to physical or luuial 
objects, consequence only to moral subjects. 

There are many dibc.ises which are the effects 
of mere intempoiunce : an imprudent stop in 
one’s first sotting cut in life is ufteii attended 
with fatal consequences. A mild answer has 
the etiect of turning away wrath . tho loss of 
character is tlio general consequence u£ an 
irregular life. 

A paasloii for praiso produces very good effects. 

A DDISOK. 

Were it poMible for Miything in the Christian faith to 
be erroneous. I cau flmi uo ill co/neqitcnces lu adhering to 
It.—ADUlbuN. 


To Effect, Produce, Perform. 

The two latter are in reality Included in tho 
former; what is is both produced aud 

*eifo}'i>ud ; but wliat is produced or performed 
Is not always effected. 

Effect, in Latin pectus, participle of officio, 
comiiounded of e and facio, signifies to mako 
out anything. 

Produce, from tho Latinproduco, signifies 
literally to draw forth. 

Perform, compounded of per and /om, sig¬ 
nifies to tuna thoroughly or carry thiougti. 

To produce, signifies to bring some thing 
forth or into existence; to perform, to do some¬ 
thing to tho end : to eff'ect is to produce by per¬ 
forming: whatever is effected is the conse- 
qtience of a specific design; it always requires 
therefore a rational agent to effect; what is 
vroduced may follow incidentally, or arise from 
tlie action of an irrational agent or an inani¬ 
mate object; what is performed is done by 
specific efforts ; it is therefore, like e^ect, the 
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consequence of design, and requires a rational 
agent. 

Effect respects both tho end aud the means 
by which it is brought about: produce respects 
the end only ; perform tho means only. No 
person ought to calculate on effecting a reforma¬ 
tion in the morals of men, without the aid of 
religion ; changes both in individuals and com¬ 
munities are often produced by trifles. 

To effect is said of that which emanates fiom 
the mind of the agent himself ; to pet form, of 
that which is marked out by rule, or prescribed 
by another. Wo ^ect a purpose; we perform 
a part, a duty or office. A true Christun is 
always happy when he can eff'ect a reconcilia. 
tion between jiarties who aro at vtiriauce : it 
is a laudable ambition to strive to perform one's 
part creditably in society. 

The united power* of hell were Jolneil together for the 
detttruoliou of miiuklud. which they effected in part.— 
ADDISON. 

Though prudence does in a gre.it inoaaure produce our 
good or ill fortune, tliere are iu.ii)y unforeseen oecurrencea 
which pervert the fluent sehumee that cuu be laid by 
luiiiiau wisdom —ADDl.SON. 

Wliere there is a ix’wer to perform, God does not 
accept the will,—SOUTH. 

Effective, Elflcient, Effectual, 
Eiticaoiou3. 

Effective signifies capable of effecting: 
Eliicieiit bigiiirie.s literally ejecting ; Effc*c- 
tual and Eilicacious bigmty having tho 
effect, or pusbcsslng tho power to effect. Tuo 
former two are used only m regard to physical 
objects, the latter two in regard to moral ob- 
joccs. All army or a military force is effective : 
a cause is efficient ; a remedy or euro is ^ec- 
tual; a medicine is efficacious. 

An end or result is effectual, the means aro 
efficacious No efectuoL stoi) can be put to the 
vices of the lower orders, while they havo a 
vicious e.\ample from their superiors . a season¬ 
able exercibo of seventy on an offender is often 
very efficacious m quelling a spiiit of insuboidl- 
naiion. When a thing is not found effectual, 
it IS requisitive to have recourse to farther 
measures ; that which has been proved to be 
inefficacious should never be adopted. 

I should suspoud my cungriitulations on the now 
liberties of Fraiice. until 1 w.is infuruicd how it had 
lieeo combined with giivenimcnt. witli the discipline of 
the armies, and the collectluu of an effectioe revenue.— 
UURKE. 

No searcher has yet found the eSleiorU cause of sleep.— 
Johnson, 

Nothing so effectually deadens the taste of the sublime, 
os that winch is light uud radiant —BUSKB. 

He who Uliours U> lessen the dignity of limnau nature, 
destioys many c/^c.ictous motives for proctlauig wtcthy 
actions.— WAia ON. 

Effects, V. Goods. 

Effectual, V. Effective. 

Effeminate, v. Female. 

Effervescence, v. Ebullition* 
E£B.cacious, v. Effective. 

EffLoient, v. Effective, 

Effigy, V. Likeness. 

Effort) V, Endeavour, 

EfCrontery, v. Audan^j/i, 
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EffuBion, Ejaculation. 

Effusion fiifrnificH the thing poured out, 
and Ejaculation the thing ejaculated or 
thrown out, both indicating a species of verbal 
expression ; the former either by \itteranco or 
in virriting ; the latter only by utterance. The 
fusion is not so vehement or aiiddcn as 
the ejaculation; the ejaculation is not so ample 
or diffuse as the ejffusion ; eff usion is seldom 
taken in a good sense ; ^aculation rarely other¬ 
wise. An eiff'usion commonly flows from a 
heated imagination uncorrected by the judge¬ 
ment : it is therefore in general not only in¬ 
coherent, hut extravagant and pcnsfdcss ; an 
efaculation is produced by the warmth of the 
moment, but never without reference to some 
particulsr circumstance. Enthusiasts are full 
of extravagant effusions y contrite sinners will 
often express their penitence in pious ejacu- 
lations. 

Brain-sick opinlatora please themselves in nothing tmt 
the ostentation of their ovsn extemixirary — 

BOUIH. 

All which prayers of onr Saviour’s and others of hke 
brevity are proi^erly such as we call fjaculatlont.— 
BOUTH. 

Egroistical, r. OjnniataL 

Ejaculation, v. /(/fusion. 

Elder, r. Senior. 


Elderly, Aged, Old. 

These three words rise bv gradation in their 
sense; Aped denotes a greater degree of age 
than Elderly; and Old still more than 
either. 

The dderhj man has pa.«sed the meridian of 
life ; tho aged man is fust approaching the 
term of our existence ; tho old man has aheady 
reached this term, or lias exceeded it In con¬ 
formity, howover, to the vuh ar prepiosscssion 
against age and its concomitant inflimities, 
the term elderly or aged is always more re¬ 
spectful than old, which latter word is often 
used by way of reproach, and can seldom be 
used free from such an association, unlc*-s 
qiialified by an epithet cf praise, as good or 
venerable. 

I liavp a race of orderly, elderly, pemons of both aexea, 
at my command —SWIFT. 

A godlike race of herocB once T knew, 

Such as no more these aged eyes shall view —POPI. 
The field of combat fills the young and >h>M, 

The solemn council best becomes the ofti.—I’OPS. 

To Elect, V. To choose. 

Elegrant, V. Graceful. 

Elevate, v. To lift. 


Eligible, Graceful. 

Eligible or fit to be elected, and Prefer¬ 
able fit to be preferred, serve as epithets in 
the sense of choose and prefer (v. To choose, 
•prefer) ; what is eligible is desirable in itself, 
what is preferable is more desirable than an¬ 
other. There may be many eligible situations 
out of which perhaps there is but one prefer¬ 
able. Of persons, however, we say rather that 
they are eligible to an office than preferabU, 


The middle condi lion is the most eligible to the man wh* 
would improve himself iu virtne.—ADDISON. 

The saying of Plato is, that labour is preferable to idle¬ 
ness as brightness to nist l^-UUOHES. 

Elocution, Eloquence, Oratory, 
Rhetoric. 

Elocution and Eloquence are derived 
from the same Latin verb, eloquor to speak 
out. 

Oratory, from oro to implore, signifies tho 
art of making a set speech. 

Elocution tvuisists m the manner of delivery; 
eloquence in the m.atter th-rt is delivered. Wo 
employ elocution in lepcating the words of 
another; wo employ to express our 

own thoughts and feelings. Utocution is re- 
piisite for an actor ; eloquence for a speaker. 

Eloquence lies in the person : it is a nainral 
gift: ordfory lies in the mode of expre“si"n ; 
it IS an acquired art. Rhetoric, from ptcu to 
s])C!ik, is properly the theory of that art of 
which oratory is the practice. Ihit the temr 
rhetoric may be sometimes crriiloyed in an 
improper sense for the display of oratory or 
seientific speaking. Eloquence speaks one’.s 
own feelings : it comes from the heart, and 
speaks to the heait: ornlmy is an imitative 
art ; it describes what is felt by another. 
Ehetork is the affectation of oratory. 

An afflicted parent who pleads for tho 
rcftoration of her child that has been torn 
from her, will exert her eloquence , a coim- 
sellor at the bar, who pleads the cause of his 
client, will employ oratory; vulgar partisans 
are full of rhetoric. 

Eloquence consists in alooh oran action ; 
oratory mu‘-t always be accompanied with 
language. There is a dumb dnqvence which 
is not denied even to the brutes, and which 
speaks more than all tho studied graces of 
speech and action employed by the orator, 

lletwoen eloquence and oratoru there is tho 
same distinction as bctw'oen nature and art; 
the former can never be perverted to any base 
purposes; it always speaks tiiith’ the latter 
will .as c.asily .serve the purposes of fahohood 
as of truth. 

The political partisan w'hopaints the miseries 
of the poor in glowing language and artful 
periods, may often have oratory enough to 
ex<dte dissatisfaction against the govenmnenr, 
without having eloquence to describe what ho 
really feels. 

Soft etnevdon does tliy Btyle renown, 

And the sweet accents of the peaceful gown, 

Gentle or sharp according to thy cholto 
To laugh at folliea or to la^h at vice — DRYDEN. 

Some other poets knew the art of speaking well; but 
Virgil, beyond this, knew the admirable secret of being 
eloquently silent —WALSH. 

As harsh and irregular sounds are not harmony, so 
neither is banging a cushion oratory —SWIFT. 

Be hut a person in credit with the multitude, he shall 
lie able to make ^xipular rambling stuff puss for Itiglk 
rhetoric and moving preaching.—SOUTH. 

Eloquence, v. Elocution. 

To Elucidate, v. To explain^ 

To Elude, V. To escape. 

To Elude, V. To avoid. 

To Emanate, v. To arise* 
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To Embarrass, Perplex, Entangle. 
Embarrass, r. JHfficulty. 

Perplex, v. To dUtresa. 

Entangrle, f. To disengage. 

Embarrass respects a person’s manners or 
circumstances; perplexhia views and conduct; 
entangle is said of particular circumstances. 
Enibam'assmenls depend altogether on our¬ 
selves : the want of prudence and presence 
of mind are the common caxises ; perplexities 
depend on extraneous circumstances as well 
}i8 ourselves; extensive dealings with others 
are mostly attended with perplexities: en¬ 
tanglements arise mostly from the evil designs 
of others. 

That ouhaiTosscs whi h interrupts the even 
etturso or progress of one's aetions : that per¬ 
plexes which interferes with one's decisions : 
that entangles w'hicli binds a person in his 
actions. Pecuniary difficulties embarrass, or 
contending feelings produce embarrassnicnt. 
contrary counsels or interests perplex: law¬ 
suits entangle. Steadiness of mind prevents 
embnnassment in the outward behaviour 
Firmness of charaeti.r is requisite in the 
midst of 2)crphxitiiS: caution must be em¬ 
ployed to guard against entanglements. 

Cer\ante« tiail sn raiioh kiiulncs* for Don Qnlxote, that 
huwfver he embarra/nttt liim with ahtturd di»tre»i-o», h« 
KiveH liKii Hr nni 'h stUBC and virtue as ui.iy i)rt‘ser\e our 
esleeui —JOH.N’SON 

It is floari'Ply possible In the regularity anti composure 
of the present tune, to iiiiaKe the tuinult of al>«urility 
and riamonrof contradiction which perplexed docinne, 
dlHordored practice, and disturbed both public and private 
quiet m the time of tlie rebellion —JUHNSO.V. 

I preeums yon do not entangle vonrself in the par¬ 
ticular font roveraies betweeu the IlonmnistB and uu— 
CLAKKNUON. 

Embarrassments, r. Difficulties. 

To Embellisli, V. To adorn. 

Emblem, v. Figure. 

To Embolden, v. To encourage. 

I To Embrace, v. To ciasjh 
iTo Embrace, v. To comprize. 


Embryo, Fostus. 

Embryo, in French nnhn/on, Greek epfSpvov, 
from 3puw to gornanato, signifies the thing 
germinated. Foetus, in French fetus, Latin 
fictus, (roxn fovea to cherish, signifies the thing 
cherished, both words referring to what is 
formed in the womb of the mother; but 
embri/o properl}^ implies the first fruit of con¬ 
ception, and tho/orfwa that which is arrived to 
a maturity of formation. Anatomists tell us 
ihat the embryo in the human subject assumes 
the character of the feel us about the forty- 
second day after conception. 

Foetus is apidicable only in its proper sense 
to animals; embryo has a figurative applica¬ 
tion to plants and fruits when they remain 
in a confused and imperfect state, and also a 
moral application to plans, or whatever is 
roughly conceived in the mind. 

To Emend, V. To amend. 

To Emerge, v. To rise. 


EMXir. 

Emersrenoy, t>. Exigency, 

Eminent) v, IHsUnguishetL 

Emissary, Spy. 

EmiBsary. in LAtinemissarius, from mitto 
to send forth, signifies one sent out. 

Spy, in French espion, from the Latin speeio 
to look into or look about, signifies one who 
searches. 

Both these words designate a person sent 
out by a body on some public concern among 
their enemies; but they differ in their office 
according to the etymology of the words. 

The emissary is by distinction sent forth, 
ho is sent so as to mix with the people to 
whom ho goes, to be in all places, and to 
associate with every one individually as may 
serve his purpose ; the spy on the other hand 
takes his station wherever ho cm best per¬ 
ceive what 18 passing; be keeps himself at a 
distance from all but such as may particularly 
aid him in the object of his search. 

The object of an emissary is, by direct com¬ 
munication with the enemy, to sow the seeds 
of dissension, to spread false alarms, and to 
disseminate false principles; the object of a 
spv is to get information of an enemy's plans 
and movements. 

Although the office of emissary and spy are 
neitlier ot them honourable, yet that of the 
foimor is nniro disgraceful than that of the 
latter. The emissary is generally employed by 
those wlio have some illegitimate object to 
puisne . spies on the other hand are employed 
by all regular governments in a time of war¬ 
fare. 

In the time of the Revolution, the French 
sent their emissaries into every country, civi¬ 
lized or uncivilized, to fan the flame of robol- 
lion against established governments. At 
Hparta, the trade of a sj)y was not so vile as it 
has been generally estocmed ; it was con¬ 
sidered as a self-devotion for the public good, 
and formed a part of their education. 

WliJvt gonerHlly pain Itaelf, If I muy so say, 

mure naiiiful is that it is minsidcrevl a« tlio emt««arv vi 
the kiiiK of terrors—liLTltKE 

He (Heiirv I ) beyaii witli the Earl of Rhrewsliury, who 
w.as w.'itohcil for some time hy tptes .iiid then mdicted 
upon a charge of furty-ll\o aiticlee.—IIUME. 


To Emit, Exhale, Evaporate. 

Emit, from the Latin emitto, exi^ressos pro¬ 
perly the act of sending out: Exhale, from 
halitus the breath, and Evaporate, froint 
vapour, vapour or steam, are both modes of 
emxUing. 

Emit is used to express a more positive/ 
effort to send out; exhale and erapoiote desig¬ 
nate the natural and jirogrcssivo process of 
things : volcanoes emit firo and flanich : tlie 
earth exhales the damps, or flowers exhale per¬ 
fumes ; liquids evaporate. 

Animals may emit by an act of volition : 
things exhale or evaporate by an external ac¬ 
tion upon them ; they exhale that which is 
foreign to them ; they evaporate that which 
constitutes a part of their substance. 

The pole-cat is reported to emit such a 
stench from Itself when pursued, as to 
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its puTsuera at a distance from itself; bogs 
and fens exhale their molatiiro when acted 
upon by the heat ; water evaporatea by means 
•f steam when put into a state of ebullition. 

Full ill the blazing aun great Hector shin’d 

Like Mars coiumiasloa’d to oonfouud mankind ; 

HU uoildlug helm emits a streamy ray. 

Ills piercing eyes through all the oattle stray,—POPS. 

Here paus’d a moment, while the gentle gale 

Cktnvey’d that freshness the cool seas POPE. 

After allowing the first fumes and heat of their zeal to 
evaporate, she (Elisabeth) called Into her presence a cer¬ 
tain number of eocli house.—ROBERTSON. 

Emolument} v. Gain. 

Emotion, v. Agitation, 

Emphasis, v. Stress, 


Empire, Kingdom. 

Although these two words obviously refer to 
two species of states, wliore the prlncos as¬ 
sume the title of cither emperor or king, yet 
the difference between them is not limited to 
this distinction. 

♦ The word Empire carries with it the 
Idea of a state that is vast, and composed of 
many different people; that of King'dom 
inariiM a state more limited in extent, and 
united in its composition. In kingdoms there 
is a uniformity of fundamental laws ; the dif¬ 
ference in regard to particular laws or modes 
of jurisprudence being merely variations from 
custom, which do not affect the unity of poli¬ 
tical aaministratlon. From this uniformity, 
indeed, in the functions of government, we 
may trace the origin of the words king and 
kingdom: since there is but one prince or 
sovereign ruler, although there may be many 
employed in the administration. With empires 
It is different: one part is sometimes governed 
by fundamental laws, very different from 
tliose by which another part of the same em¬ 
pire is governed; which diversity destroys 
the unity of government, and makes the union 
of the state to consist in the subraibsion of 
certain chiefs to the commands of a superior 
general or chief. From this very right of 
commanding, then, it is evident that the 
words empire and emgeror doi ive their origin ; 
and henco it Is that there may be many 
princes or sovereigns, and kingdo^^iSf in the 
same empire. 

As a farther illustration of these terms, we 
need only look to their application from tne 
earliest ages In which they were used, down 
to the present period. The word king bad lijs 
existence long prior to tliat of emperor ^ being 
doubtless derived, through the channel of the 
northern languages, from the Hebrew cahen a 
a priest, since in those ages of primitive sim- 
jilicity, before the lust of dominion had led to 
the extension of power and conquest, he who 
performed the sacerdotal office was unani¬ 
mously regarded as the fittest person to dis¬ 
charge the civil functions for the community. 
So In like manner among the Romans the cor¬ 
responding word rejf, wiiich comes from rego, 
ana the Hebrew regna to feed, si/^ifioa a 
pastor or shepherd, because he who filled the 
offieo acted both spirituaUy and civilly as their 

* TUto AbU Baasie; *' Bmpixe, zoyaone.'* 


guide. Rome therefore was first a kingdom, 
while it was formed of only one people : it 
acquired the name of empire os soon as other 
nations wore brought into subjection to ic, 
and became members of it; not by losing 
their distinctive character as nations, but Isy 
submitting themselves to the supreme com¬ 
mand of their conquerors. 

For the same leasou the Geiman empire 
was BO denominated, because it consisted of 
several states independent of each otlier, yot 
all subject to one ruler or emperor ; so like¬ 
wise the Russian empire, the Oitoman empire, 
and the Mogul empire, which arc composed of 
different nations; and i^n the other hand the 
kingdom of Spain, of Portugal, of France, and 
of England, all of wliich, though divided into 
different pioviuces, were, uevcrtheless, one 
people, having but one ruler. While lYanco, 
however, included many distinct countries 
within its iunsdictuui, it properly assumed 
the name of an empire ; and England having 
by a legislative act uidtcil to itself a country 
di.stinct both in its laws and customs, has like¬ 
wise with equal propriety, been denouuuated 
the British empire. 

A kingdom can never reach to tiro extent of 
an empire, for the unity of government and 
administration which constitutes its leading 
feature cannot reach so far, and at the same 
time requires more time thau the simple exer¬ 
cise of superiority, and the right of receiving 
certain marks of homage, which suffice to 
form an empire. Althougu .i kingdom may not 
be free, yot an empire can scarcely be other¬ 
wise than despotic in its forru of government. 
Power, when extended and ramified, as it 
mu.st unavoidably be m an empire, derives 
no aid from the j>er8onal intiuence of tbe sove¬ 
reign, and requires therefoie to be dealt out 
in i>jrtion8 far too great 1o bo consistent with 
the happiness of the subject. 

Cicero thiukB they who coiamand tbe sea command the 
etnpirs —liAl'ON. 

lu the v.\»t fabric of AjnflrdoiTii and commonwealths, it 
is 111 thn ot kuiK« rulers to extend and enlaige 

the txiuuds of empire —BACON. 


Empire, Reign, Dominion. 

In the preceding article Empire has been 
considered as a species of state : in the xiro- 
sent case it con veys the idea of power, or an 
exercise of sovereignty. In this sense it if 
allied to the word Reign, which, from tb 
verb to leign, signifies the act of reigning; am 
to the word Dominion, which, from tiu 
Latin dominus a lord, signifies either the 
power or the exercise of the power of a lord. 

Empire is used more properly for the people 
or nations; reign for the individuals who 
hold the power: hence we say the empire of 
the Assyrians, or of the Turks ; the reign of the 
Caesars, or the Paleologi. The glorious epocha 
of tbe empire of the Babylonians is the reign 
of NebuebadnezEar; that of the empire of the 
Persians is the rexgn of Cyi^; that of the 
empire of the Greeks is the reign of Alexander; 
that of the Romans Is the reign of Augustus; 
these are the four great empires foretold by 
the prophet Daniel; it is neither loug reigns^ 

Vid* AbM Guwd t “Eiopin. 
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nor their frequent changfca, which occasion 
their fall—it ie the abuse of power. 

All the epithets applied to the word empire. 
In this sense, belong equally to reign; but all 
which are applied lo reign are not suitable in 
application to empire. We may speak of a 
reign as long and glorious; but not of an em¬ 
pire as long and glorious, unless the idea bo 
expressed paraphrastieally. The empire t>f the 
Koniaus was of longer duration than that of 
the Greeks : but the glory of the latter was 
more brilliant, from the rapidity of its con¬ 
quests : the reign of George the Tliird was 
one of the longest and moat eventful recorded 
in history. 

Empire and reign are both applied in the 
proper sense to the exercise of public author¬ 
ity ; dominion applies to the personal act, 
wnother of a sovereign or a private indi¬ 
vidual ; a sovereign may have dominion over 
ynany nations by the force of arras ; but he 
holds lus reign over one nation by the force of 
law. Hence the word dominion may, in the 
proper sense, be applied to the power which 
man exorcises over the brutes, over inanimate 
objects, or over himself; but if empire and 
reign be applied to any thing but civil govern¬ 
ment, or to nations, it is only in the impro- 
))tir sense : thus a female may be said to hold 
her emjnre among her admirers; or hishions 
may bo said to have their reign. In this ap- 
idieation of the terms, empire is something 
wide and all-commanding; reign is that which 
la steady and settled ; dominion is full of con¬ 
trol and force. 

The SAKe historic muse 

Should next conduct ua tiirough ttie depjw of time. 

Show ua how empire grew, decliu d, and fell 

THOMSON. 

Let great Achilles, to the gods resign’d. 

To roasou yield the empire of his mind —POPE. 

The frigid zone. 

Where for relentless months continual night 

Holds o'er tlie glittering waste her starry reifftt. 

THOM-SON. 

By timely caution those desires may be repressetl to 
ifluch indulgence would giye absolute dominion —JOHN¬ 
SON. 

To Employ, Use, 

Employ, from the Latin impliro, signifies 
to implicate, or apply for any special pin pose. 

Use, from the Latin usn.i and utor, signi¬ 
fies to enjoy or derive benefit from. 

Emjyloy expresses less than use; it is in fact 
a species of partial using : we always use 
when we employ ; but we do not always employ 
when we use. Wo employ whatever we take 
into our service, or make subservient to our 
convenience for a time; we use whatever we 
entirely devote to our purpose. Whatever is 
employed by one person may, in its turn, be 
employed by another, or at different times be 
employed by the same person: but what is used 
is frequently consumed or rendered unfit for a 
similar uw. What we employ may frequently 
belong to another ; but what one uses la sup¬ 
posed to be his exclu^ve property. On this 
ground we may speak of employing persons as 
well as things; but we speak of wnna things 
only, and not persons, except in .the most 
dejrrading sense. Persons, time, strength, 
and power, are employed; houses, furniture, 
itnd all xuaterialii, of which either neceasitles 
or ooQvunlencee are composed, are used. It is 


a part of wisdom to employ well the shoil 
portion of time which is allotted to us in tht 
sublunary state, and to use the things of thif 
world .so as not to abuse them. No one is ex¬ 
culpated from the guilt of an Immoral action, 
by suffering himself to be employed aii an in¬ 
strument to serve the purposes of another: we 
ought to use our utmost endeavours to abstain 
from all connexion with such as wish to im¬ 
plicate us in their guilty practices. 

Thou, Godlike Hector I all thy force employ ; 
Attsemble all th’ uuited bauds of Troy —i'OPB. 

Straight the broad belt, with gay emliroid'ry grac'd 
He loos’d, the corslet from his iireast uubrac’a; 

Then suck’d the blood, and sov’reign balm infus’d. 
Which Chiron gave, and dSsculayius us’d.—I’orE. 

Employment, V. Business. 

Empower, v. Commission. 

Empty, Vacant, Void, Devoid. 

Empty, in Saxon empti, not improbably 
derived from the Latin inopis poor or wanting. 

Vacant, in Latin vacaus or vaco, Hebrew 
bekak to empty. 

Void and Devoid, in Latin viduus, and 
Greek tfitdc, signifies solitary or bereft. 

Empty 18 the term in most general use ; 
vacant, void, and devoid, are employed In 
particular cases: empty and vacant have 
either a proper or an impi'oper application; 
void or devoid only a moral acceptation. 

Empty, in the natural sense, marks an 
absence of that which is substantial, or adapted 
for filling; vacant designates or marks the 
absence of that which should occupy or make 
use of a thing. That which is hollow may be 
empty ; that which respects an even space may 
bo vacant. A house is empty which has no in¬ 
habitants ; a seat is vacant which is without 
an occujmnt; a room is empty which is with¬ 
out furniture ; a space on paper is vacant 
which is free from writing. 

In their figurative application empty and 
vacant have a similar analogy : a dream is 
8.iid to bo empty, or a title ei/ipf y . a stare is 
said to be vacant or an hour vacant. Void or 
devoid are used in the same sense as vacant, 
as qualifying epithets, but not prefixed as 
adjectives, and always followed by some 
object; thus we speak of a creature as void 
of reason, and of an individual as devoid of 
common sense. 

To honor Thetis’ son he bends his care. 

And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war; 

Tlien bids an empty phaiilum rise to sight. 

And thus couunauds the vision of the night. 

roPE. 

An inquisitive man is a creature naturally very raeant 
of thouglil in itself, and therefore forced to apply itself to 
foreign assistauoe.—STEELE. 

My next desire Is, void of care and strife, 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life.—DKYDEN. 

We Tyrians are not so devoid of sense,' 

Nor BO remote from Phosbtu’ influence.—DEYDEK. 

Empty, V- Hollow. 

Emulation, v. Competition, 

To Enchant) V. To charm. 

To Encircle, v. To surround. 

To Enclose, v. To dreuvucribt* 
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Encomium, Eulogy, Panegyric. 
Encomium, in Greek eyKtifiiov, signified a 
B et or form of verses, used for the purposes of 
praise. 

Eulogry> in Greek evAo^ta from eii and 
Xoy<K, signifies literally speaking well of any 
one. 

Panegyric, in Greek vavifyxtpiieov, from 
nat the whole, and ayopa an assembly, signifies 
that which is sjwken before an assembly, a 
solemn oration. 

The idea of praise is common to all these 
terms; but tho first seems more properly 
applied to the thing, or the uncon-scious 
obj»ict ; tho second to persons in general, tlieir 
characters and actions ; tho third to tho person 
of some particular iudividual : thus we ^stow 
encomiums upon any work of art, or production 
of genius, without reference to the performer ; 
we bestow eulogies on the exploits of a hero, 
who is of another age or country ; btit we write 
panegyrics either in a direct address, or m 
direct reference to the person who is panegu- 
rized : the encomium is produced by merit, real 
or suiposed ; the eulogy may spring from ad¬ 
miration of the person tloopanegyiic 

may be more flattery, resulting from servile 
dependance ; great encomiums have been paid 
by all persona xo the constitution of England : 
our naval and military heroes have received 
the euiopia of many besides their own 
countrymen; authors of no mean reputation 
have condescended to deal out their panegyrics 
pretty freely, in dedications to their patrons. 

Oar lawyers are, with Justice, copious In their rn* 
tomiunu on the conunou law.—B lacKBTONK. 

Sallust would say of Cato, “That ho had mthor Imi than 
appear good: but Indeed this eulogium rose uo higher 
than to an inoffenniveneas.—-STKF.LE. 

On me, when dunces are satiric. 

I take it for a panegyric —HWIPT, 

To Encompass, V. To surround. 

To Encounter, v. To attack. 

To Encourage, V. To cheer. 

To Encourage, Animate, Incite, Im¬ 
pel, Urge, Stimulate, Instigate. 
Encourage, v. To cheer. 

Animate, V. To animate. 

Incite, from tho Latin cito, and the 
Hebrew sat, to stir up, signifies to put into 
motion towards an object. 

Impel, To actuate, 

Xfvge, in Latin urgeo, comes from the Greek 
ovpYsce to set to work. 

Stimulate, from the Latin stimulus a 
gp»xr or goad, and Instigate, from the Latin 
s^o, and Greek signify literally to goad 

The idea of actuating, or calling into action, 
is common to thoso tenns, which vary In the 
circumstai'ces of the action. 

Bneouragnnent acta as a persuasive: animate 
R8 an impelling or enlivening cause : those who 
are weak require to be encouraged ; those who 
are strong become stronger by being ani- 
nuited : the former require to have their diffi> 
ctiUies removed, their power* renovated, their 
doubts and fears dispelled i the latter may 
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have their hopes increased, their prospect^ 
brightened, and their powers invigorated ; • 

are encouraged not to ^ve up or slacken In om 
exertions; we are animated to increase out 
efforts: the sinner is encouraged by offers ol 
pardon, through the merits of a Redeemer, to 
turn from his sinful ways; the Christian is 
animatedhy tho prospect of a blissful eternity, 
to go on from perfection to perfection. 

What encourages and animates acts by the 
finer feelings of our nature ; what incites acts 
through tho medium of our desires: we are 
encouraged by kindness ; we are animated by 
tho hope of reward; wo are incited by the 
desire of distinction r what impels, urges, 
stimulates, and instigates, acts forcibly, be the 
cause intemal or external: wo are impelled 
and stimulated mostly by what i.s internHl; 
wo arc urged and instigated by both the in- 
tenial and external, but particularly the 
latter: wo are ivipeUed by motives; we are 
stimulated by passions; we are urgal and in- 
stigated by tlie reprosont.xtioos of others : a 
benevolent man is impelled by motives of 
humanity to relieve the wretched : an ardent 
mind is stimulated by ambition to great 
efforts; we are urged by entreaties to spjvu) 
those who are in our power; one is instigated 
by malicious representations to take revenge 
on a sxipposed enemy. 

We may be impelled and urged tliou^di not 
properly stimulated or instigated by circum¬ 
stances; in this case the two f(*nncr diff»-r 
only in the degree of force in the impelling 
cause : less constraint is 1 dd on the will when 
we are impelled, than when we are urged, 
which leaves no alternative or choice : a 
monarch is sometimes impelled by the slide of 
the nation to make a peace less advantageous 
than he would otherwise do ; he is urged by 
his desperate condition to throw himself iU)on 
the mercy of the enemy : a man is impelled by 
the mere necessity of choosing to take one 
road in preference to another; he is urged by 
his pecuniary embarrassments to raise money 
at a great loss. 

We may be impelled, urged, and stimulated 
to that which is bad ; we are never instigated 
to that which is good : we may bo impelled by 
curiosity to pry into that which docs not con¬ 
cern us : wo may be urged by the entreaties 
of those we are connected with to take steps 
of which we afterwards njient; we may be 
stimulated by a desire of revenge to many 
foul deeds ; but those who are not hai d. ned 
in vice require the instigation of persons 
adandoued than thernsidves, before they will 
commit any desperate act of wickednet s. 

Encouragement ninl inrUeme'nt hto the ab¬ 
stract nouns cither for the act of encouraging 
or inciting, or the thing that encourages or 
incites: the encouragement of lauduble under¬ 
takings is itself laudable ; a single word or 
look may be an encouragement: the incitement 
of passion la at all times dangerous, bur pir- 
ticularly in youth: money is said to be an 
incitement to evil. Incentive, which Is another 
derivative from incite, has a higher application 
for things that incite than the word incitement ; 
the latter being mostly applied to gensible, 
and the former to spiritual obieote : savoury 
food is an xneAtement to sensualists to indulge 
in gross acts of intemperance ; a roligioua man 
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wan^B no incentives to virtues ; Lis own bieast 
furnisher him with those of the noblest kind. 
Impulse is the derivative from inipet, which 
del otes the act of vnpelling ; stimulus, which 
is the root of the word stimulate, naturally 
designates the instriiment, namely, tlic spur or 
goad with which one is stimulated ; henco wo 
speak of acting by a blind impulse, or wanting 
a stimulus to exertion. 

Rveiy man cneoiirnffes tho prartice of tlmt vui'whn b 
be coiiiinits in appeamiice, tliovigh be .tvoids it in frat — 
HAWKES^^OU^ H. 

He that iiroo'rutca a lawful purimae, by lawful iiieanR, 
ariR always with tho approbation of bin own reaRuti , lie 
IS tbmugb the roiirRe of biR eiKb'avoura by an 

expectation which lie knows to be just —JoilNSON. 

W'liilra iiglitful claim topleasiiie or to nflhieoco must 
bepioiuied eithei by slow iiKiiistry or uncertain hazaul, 
there will always be muUitudcR v\lioiii cowaidico or iin 
patience iMCitt to moxc aafe and speedy methods of getting 
wealth —JOHNSON 

Thus while around ilie wave-sut>jcctod soil 
Imfii'l* tbc natives to lepeated toil, 

Industrious luibils in each bosoui icipn 

Ooi nsMii n. 

The iiiaRistrato cannot urge obedience upon Ruch potent 
grouiulR as the minister —SOUTH. 

h'or t'very want that sUinutatn tho breast 
Becomes a souice of ple^isure when redie'^t 

GOLImMlTII 

There are Uvr instiguftons in this country to a breach of 
conlldeuce —llAWKKbWuUrH. 

To Encourage, Advance, Promote, 
Prefer, Forward. 

To EnCOUrag’e, r. To encourage, anhnaU. 

Advance, V. To advance. 

Promote, fiom Ihe Latin promovco, signi¬ 
fies to move forward. 

Prefer, from the Latin pnefero or firo and 
pnt to set before, signifies to sot up befoio 
others. 

To Forward Is to put forward. 

The idea of exerting one’s influence to the 
advantugo of an object is included in the 
significaiion of all these terms, which differ in 
tho circumstances and mode of the action : to 
encourage, advance, and promote, are applicable 
to both peisoibs and things ; piefer to persons 
only ; forward to things only. 

First as to persons, encourage is partial as 
to 11)0 ex-d, and indefinite as to the means : wo 
may enconioge a jxjrson in any thing however 
tiivial, and by auy means : tbns wc may ea- 
courage a child in his rudeness, by not check¬ 
ing him ; or we may encourage an artist or 
mall of letters in some great national work ; 
but to advance, promote, ar d pvejcr, aie more 
general in their end, and specific in the means : 
a person may advance himself, or may be 
advanced by othcis ; ho is 2 iromoted and 2 ^tre- 
ferred only by others: a person’s adrancemeni 
may be the fruit of his industry, or result from 
tho efforts of his friends ; proaiofton and prt'- 
ferment are the work of one’s friend*: tho 
former In regard to offices in general, the 
Latter mostly in regard to ecclesiastical situa¬ 
tions : it is tho duty of every one to encourage, 
to the utmost of his power, those among the 
poor who strive to obtain an honest liveliliood ; 
it is every man’s duty to advance himself in 
life by every legitimate means ; it is the duty 
and the iileasure of ever good man in the 
State to promote those who show themselves 


dc.scrving of promotion : it is the duty of a 
minister to accept of piefcrmcnt when it offers, 
but it IS not bis duty to bo solicitous for it. 

When taken in regard to things encourage is 
used in an improper or figurative acceiitation ; 
the rc.st are applied ixropcily : if we mcourage 
an imdcrtakiug, wc give coinage to the under¬ 
taker ; but wlien we .speak of adcuncmg a 
causo, or jmomoting an interest, or foi warding 
a purpose, those tcims pn pcily couvoy the 
idea of keeping things alive, or in a motion 
towards some (lesiicd end : to advance is how¬ 
ever generally used in relation to whatever 
admits of extension and aggraiidizerm nt; pro- 
b/o/tf is applied to whatever admits of fieiiig 
brought to a point of matinity or jicifcctiou ; 
forward, is but a xiartial term, employed in dm 
s<jiise of pyomotc m icgard to particular ob¬ 
jects : thus wo advance religion or learning; 
we promote an ait or an invention ; veo for am d 
a plan. 

Rplifcion dopeiidR u])on the encouragement of thoRe that 
aio to and iihieit it.— boUTH. 

No lOaii’H lot Ir m vniHlIrrably fixed iii thi? life, but that 

tlioU8.md accidents iu.iy either forwaid or disappoint his 
'dvauteimmt —11 lo.iiis 

Y<»nr 7eal In iiromoting my interest deserves my w.anne t 
ac k n, wledKeinciits —B i: A n IK, 

If r were now to .mept pn’frrment in the church, I 
should he appichnisne that I mgiil btuiigtliLii the haiuls 
of tlie gainaaycrs —iU’ATl 11. 

Tho meat encouragement which has beeii Kiveii to 
Icniimitx for some jems la^l jia.st, has inado uiii own 
ii.ition as tiionous upon this iinount as for its Into 
triuiiiphs Uinl cvuiquebts —ABLU.SUN. 

I love to see a man /ealous i;i a mx’d matter, and oRpe- 
and inomoting the happn nkinU —AUUlbON, 

It behoves up not to be WHiilini? toourselvcs in forwards 
tug the inteiitiou of nature by tlie culture of gur uunds. 
—BkBKLLEV. 


To Encourage, Embolden, 

To Encouragre is to give courage, and to 
Embolden to make bold ; tho former im- 
jielling to .icnon in general, the latter to tliat 
which is more difficult or dangerous: wo are 
encouragid to persevere; the repolution is 
theicby ( oufirmed -.veoaxo cmluddened to begin ; 
the spiiit of entorpriso i.s loosed. (Success 
enromagts . the chance of escaping danger em- 
holdt ns. 

Outward cirounistanccs, however trivial, 
aeive to encourage, the urgency of the oc¬ 
casion, or tho iniportauce of suliject, serves to 
emholdtn a kind word or a gentlo look en¬ 
courages the suppliant to tender his petition ; 
whcie the oau.se of truth and religion is at 
stake, the firm beiiovor is emboldened to speak 
out with fieedum • timid dispositions are nut 
to be enMxnogcd always by trivial circuui- 
stanees, but sauguino dispositious are easily 
emboldened: the mo.st flattoiiug reprcseiita- 
tiona of friends are frcipicutly necessary to 
encourage the display of talent; the confidence 
natural to youth is often sufficient of itself to 
embolden men to great undertakings. 

Intrepid through the midst of danger go, 

Their friends encourage and amaze the foe. 

DlU-DEN. 

JBbnbolden'd then, nor hesitating more. 

Fast, last, they plunge amid the duBhing wave. 

TlTOAtBON. 
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To Encroach, Intrench, Intrude, 
Invade, Infringe. 

Encroach, In French encrocher, la com¬ 
pounded of en or iti and crouch cringe or creep, 
signifying to creep into any thing. 

Intrench, compounded of in and trench, 
signifies to trench or dig beyond one’s own 
ground into another’s ground. 

Intrude, from the Latin intrudo, signifies 
literally to thrust upon ; and Invade, from 
tnvudo, signifies to march in upon. 

Infringe, from the Latin ht/ringo com¬ 
pounded of in and frango, signifies to break 
in upon. 

All these terms denote an unauthorised pro- 
cediu-e ; but the two former designate gentle 
or silent actions, the latter violent if nut zioisy 
actions 

Encroach i.s often an imperceptible action, 
performed with such art as to elude observa¬ 
tion ; it is according to its derivation, an in- 
J^nslblo creeping Into ; hi trench is in fact a 
.^ccies of encroachment, namoly, that percepti¬ 
ble speeies which consists in exceeding the 
.,H)imddrie8 in marking out the ground or 
.pace : it sliould be one of the first objects of a 
jiarent to check the first indications of an 
encroaching disposition In their children ; ac¬ 
cording to the building laws, it is made action¬ 
able for any one to intrench uiion tbo street 
or public roixd with their houses or gardens 
Encroach and intrench respect propel ty only ; 
intrude, invade, and infringe, are used with 
regard to other objects ; intrude and invade 
designate an unauthoiised cntiy : the former 
la violatiou of right equity or good manners ; 
the latter in violation of public law : the for- 
4 jiier is more commonly applied to individtmls ; 
'io latter to nations or large cornmunitios : 
aibiildon guests inbotde themselves sometimes 
into families to their no small annoyance : an 
army never invculcn a country without doing 
some mischief: nothing evinces greater ignor¬ 
ance and impertinence than to intrude onc’s- 
bolf into any company whore wc may of course 
expect to be unwelcome ; m the feudal times, 
wbon civil power was invest d in the hands 
of the nobility and petty princes, they were 
incessantly xuraitnut each other’s territories. 

Invade has likc'Wiso an improper as well as 
a proper acceptation ; in tbo former case it 
boars a clt'so analogy to infringe: we speak of 
idradiiu; nghta, or infringing rights ; but the 
formor is an act of greater violence than the 
latter : by a tyr,ainic:d and arbitrary exer¬ 
cise of power the rights of the subject are in- 
raded; by gr<Adual steps and imperceptible 
moans their llhei-tioa may be infringed: invade 
is used only frjr public privileges ; i^^ringt is 
applied also to private and individual 

King John of England invaded the rights of 
the Barons in so senseless and arbitrary a 
manner as to provoke their resistance, and 
thus promote the cause of civil liberty ; it is 
of importance to the peace and well-being of 
society that men should, In their different 
relations, stations, and duties, guard against 
any in,fringe 7 nent on the sphere or department 
of such as come into the closest connexion 
with them. 


It 1 b observed by <mie of the fathers that he who restrains 
hinisslf iu the use of things lawful will never «ncroa»k 
upon things forbiddeu_JOHNSON. 

Religion entrmchat uiion none of our privllegee, invades 
none of our pleasures.—S outh. 

One of the chief characteriitics of the golden age, of 
the age in which neither care nor dangei had intrudmi 
on^iuaukmd, Is tlie coiuiuuwlty of possessious.—JoliN- 

NoHooner were his eyes in slumber bound, 

Wlieii from above a more than mgrtal sound 
Invade his oais.—DuyuK.N. 

The King's partisans inainUiiued that, while the prince 
commands no military foile, in. will in vain b> viok-uco 
attemjit an xnfrin'jeuicnt of l.iwa so clearly lieilnod by 
meatib of late disputes —IlUMU. 

To Encumber, v. To clog. 
Encyclopeedia, v. Dictionary. 

End, V. Aim. 


To End, Close, Terminate. 

To liring any thing to its last point is the 
common idea in the sigiiiflcatioa of these 
terms. 

To End is the simple action of putting an 
end to, without any collateral idea; it is 
therefore the genorie turm. To Close is to 
end gradually. To Terminate is to end in a 
specific manner. Tliere are persons even in 
civilized countries so ignorant as, like tbo 
brutes, to end their lives as they began them, 
without one rational reflection : the Christian 
clo^ei his carter of active duty only with tho 
failure of his bodily powers. A person ends a 
dispute, or puts an end to it, by yielding tho 
subject of contest; ho terminates the dispute 
by entering into a compromise. 

Gretsov iii her single lieroes strove in vain, 

Isow huatrt oj»p<;h« thee, ami thou must be slain : 

So hliull my <J.avs iii one nail teimr run. 

Ami etui with souuwb .ui they first lieguu —POPE. 

Orebtes A cam .as, in front appear. 

And lEiiouiaus and Thooii dote the rear.—POPE. 

As I liad a mind to know how each of these roads Unni- 
nntttd, 1 Jollied myselt with the assembly that wore lu 
the dower and vigour of thoir age, and ca.led thduuofvcs 
the baud of lovers,—AUDlaoN. 


End, Extremity. 

Both these words imply tho last of those 
parts which constitute a thing ; but tho End 
designates tliat part generally; the Extrem¬ 
ity marks the particular point. The extremity 
is from tho Latin exlremus the very last end. 
thatwhlch is outermost. Hence end maybe said 
of that which bounds any thing ; but extrem¬ 
ity of that which extends failhest from us: 
we may speak of the end* of that which is 
circular in its f >rm, or of that which has no 
specific form ; but we speak of the extremitie* 
of that only which is supposed to project 
lengthwise. 

The end is opposed to the beginning ; the ex¬ 
tremity to the centre or point from which wa 
reckon. When a man is said to go to the snd 
of a journey or the end of the world, the ex¬ 
pression is in both cases indefinite and gen^ 
ral; but when he is said to go. to the extremitiet 
of the earth or the extremitie* of a kingdom, 
the idea of relative distance is manifestly im¬ 
plied. 

He who goes to the sn<2 of a path may 
possibly have a litUe farther to go lu order to 
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roach the extrenuty. In the figurative applica¬ 
tion end and eetremity differ so widely as not 
to admit of any just comparision. 

Now with lull force the yielding liorti he beude, 
hirawii u> ua arch, and jolua the doubling etidt 
POPE. 

Our female iirojectore were all the last euiniuer bo taken 
tip with the iiiiiiroveiueiit ut their petticoats that they had 
not time to attend to anything else, but having at 
length BUtflclt'iitly adorned their lower narta, they now 
begin to turn theur thoughts upon the other cafremifg.— 
AODISON. 

End, V. Scike. 

To Endeavour, v. To attempt. 

To Endeavour, Aim, Strive, 
Struggle. 

Endeavour, v. Attempt, 

Aim, V. Atm. 

Strive, V. Dheard, strife. 

Struggle is afroqu iitativo from strive. 

To endeavour in j/onoral lu its object; uim is 
psulicul.ir ; wo en<U o vour to do whatever wo set 
ubiiut; wo ami at doing something whicii we 
have sot before onr^elvo'^ tis a desirable object. 
Tosb'u't IS to emleavour cainostly ; to straggle 
is to slviif eaiueslly. 

hn endearaur springs from a sense of duty; 
Vfc viiileaiuar to do tJiat whieii is right, and 
avoid tliat, whioh is wrong. aiming is the fruit 
of an aspiiing temper; the oh]cci aimed at Is 
always soinetliiiig sujierior either m leality or 
iin.iginalion, aiid calls for partieiilar exertion : 
striving is the couHequence of an ardent desire; 
tl-o tiling striven for is always conceived to bo 
of importance : struggling is the effect of ne¬ 
cessity ; it is proportioned to the difficulty of 
attainment, and the resistance which is 
opjiosed to it; the thing struggled for is indis¬ 
pensably necessary. 

Those only who endeavour to discharge their 
duty to God and their fellow creatures can 
expect real t ranquilUt y of inuid Whoever aims 
at the acquirement of great wealth or much 
power opens the door for niuchiuiscry to him¬ 
self. As our passions are acknowledged to be 
our greatest enemies when tiny obtain the 
asremiancy, we sliould always strive to kccq) 
tliem under our control There are some men 
who strngiHe tlirougli life to obtain a mere 
competence; and yet die without succeeding 
in their object. 

Wo ought io endeavour to correct faults, to 
aim at atiaiiiii g Christian perfection, to strive 
to conquer bad habits : these are the surest 
moans of saving us from the necessity of 
struggling to repair an injured reputation. 

'Tib no uiu-iuninon tbiiig, my good Siincho, for one half 
of tile Will Id to use the other liulf like brutes, aud theu 
ondiMouur to make 'em so.—STkKNK. 

However men may aim at elevation. 

I'm properly a temale pasnioii.—ailKNSTONE. 

All understand their great Creator’s will, 

StriiH’ to be happv, and m that fulfil, 

M.aukiiid excepted, lord of all beside. 

But only slave to folly, vice, aud pride. 

JKNYNB. 

So the Ixiat’s brawny crew the current stem. 

And slow ttdvHUcixig ttruygUt with the atreun. 

Dkvden. 

Endeavour, Effort, Exertion. 
Endeavour, v. Attempt and To tndeavour. 


Eifort, is changed from the Latin ^ert 
from ejffero to bring forth, that is, to bring out 
power. 

Exertion, in Tiatln exertio from exero^ Sig¬ 
nifies the putting foith power. 

The idea of calling our powers into action Is 
common to these terms : endeavour expresses 
little more than this comm on idea, being a 
term of general import: ef'ort and exerticni are 
particular modes of endeavour: the former 
being a special strong endeavour, the latter a 
continued strong endiavour. An endeavour is 
called forth by ordinary circumstances : effort 
and exertion by those which are extraordinary. 
All endeavour flows out of the condition of our 
being and constitution; as rational and res¬ 
ponsible agents wo must mj^ke daily endea¬ 
vours to fit ourselves for an hereafter; as 
willing and necessitous agents, wo use our 
endeavours to obtain such things as are agroo- 
able or needful for us; when a particular 
emergency arises we make a. great effort; and 
when a serioihs object is to be obtained we 
make suitable exertions. 

All endeavour is indefinite both as to the 
end and the means : the end may be imraedi- 
ato or remote ; the means may be either direct 
or indirect; but In an effort the end is imme¬ 
diate ; the means arc direct and personal: wa 
may either make an endeavour to get into a 
room, or we may make an endeavour to obtain 
a situation in life; but wo m.^ko efforts 
to speak, or we make efforts to get thi-ough a 
crowd. An endeavour may call forth one or 
many powers; an effort calls foith but ot>o 
power : the endeavour to please in society is 
laudable, if it do not lead to vicious compli¬ 
ances ; it is a laudable effort of foi titude to 
buppicss our complaints in the moment of 
suffering. The exertion is as comi>rehenBive in 
its meaning as the endeavour, aud as posi¬ 
tive UH the effort; but the endeavour is most 
c< mnionly, and the effort always, applied to 
iiKiivuiua’s only ; whereas the t'xci'fioa is ap- 
jditulj.e to naiiuns as wed as imlivlduala. A 
tiauct'man uses hi.s best nideaiours to p^ea^e 
his cu-toineis : a comb.itant makes desperate 
ilfovis toovcic.iiiie his amagoiust: acaudidate 
tor litor.uy or parliamentary honours uses 
great exertions to surpass his rival; a nation 
uses great ejiertions to raise a navy or extend 
its Commerce. 

To walk with clrcuinapection aiul steiullnesi In thd 
right ought to )><» tlio coiistout efiUvavour of every 
rational being.—JOHNSON 

The inlluence of custom is Buch. that to cominer It wtll 
require the utiuoBt vffurU of fortitude uiid virtue.—JOUX- 
SON. 

The diBcoinfitures which the republic of oMajulns hwi 
Btiffered have uiiiioruily called foitli new exerfton#.— 
BUUKK. 

Endless, v. Eternal, 

To Endow, v. To invest; 

Endowment, v. Gift. 

Endurance, v. Patience. 

To Endure, v. To suffer. 

Enemy, Foe, Adversary, Opponent^ 
Antagonist 

Enemy, in Latin inimicuSf compounded of 
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in privative and amicus a friend elgfnities one 
that Is unfriendly. 

"Foe, in Saxon fah most probably from the 
old Teutonic Jian to hate, signifies one that 
bears a hatred. 

Adversary, in Latin advpvsnrius from ad- 
ver»us against, signifies one that takes part 
against, another ; advermHan in Latin wjia j)ar- 
tleularly applied to those who contested a 
point in law with another. 

Opponent, in Latin opponens particii»le of 
oppono or obpono to ])lace in the way, signiftea 
oijc pitted against another. 

Antapronist, in Greek avTaytovKTTo^ com- 
pounde(l of awL ag.iin.st, and ayojui^pa^ to coii- 
ieiid, signifies one struggling with another. 

An enfmy is not so formidablo as .a f<v'; tho 
former may bo reconciled, but tho latter re¬ 
mains always deadly. An enemy ni.iy l)o so 
in spirit, in action, or in relation ; a Jor is al¬ 
ways so in .spirit, if not in action likewi.se . a 
man may be an enemy to himself, though not a 
foe. Those who are national or political cne- 
iHiea are often priv.ate fiionda, but a/oe is never 
any thing but a/oc. A single act may cro.ate 
an enemy, but continued warfare creates .a joe. 

Enemies are either public or private, rollcc- 
tlvo or personal ; in tho latter Hcnse tho word 
enemy is most analogous in signification to thit 
of adversary, opponent, nntagirmst. * Enemies 
Bcek to injure each other commonly from a 
sentimect of hatred ; the heart is always more 
or less im[)licated; adversaries set ui> their 
claims, and fvefpicntly urge their X'reton.sion.s 
with angry strife; lint iuteie.st more thin 
sentiment stirnnlatc.y to action ; opponents set 
up dilh rent jvirtie.s, and treat e.ich other .some¬ 
times with acrimony ; but their differences do 
not necessarily include any thing porst'ual 
antagonists are a species of opponents who are 
in actual engagement: emulation and diioct 
exertion, but not anger, is concerne i in 
making the antagonist Enemies make war, 
aim at destruction, and commit acts of xier- 
sonal violence; adversaries are contented with 
appropriating to themselves s nie object of 
desire, or depriving their rival of it; cupidity 
being the moving principle, and gain tho ob¬ 
ject , op^^oneaf.sojiposeeach other systematically 
and peipetually ; each aim.s at being thought 
right in the r disputes; tastes and opinions 
are commonly the subjects of deb-'itc, sclf-lovo 
oftener than a love of truth Is the moving prin¬ 
ciple : antagonists engage in a tri.il of strength ; 
victory is the end ; the love of distinction or 
suponority the m iving principle ; tho contest 
may lie either in mental or physical exertion ; 
may aim at superiority in a verbal dispute or 
in a manual combat. There are nations whose 
subjects are born enemies to those of a neigh¬ 
bouring nation : nothing evinces the nidical 
c rruiition of any country more tlian when the 
poor man dares not show himself as an adver¬ 
sary to his rich neighbour without fearing to 
lose more than ho might gain: the ambition 
of some ID en does not rise higher than that of 
being the opponent to ministers : Scallger and 
Potavius among the French were great arifapo- 
msts in their day, as were Boyle and Bentley 

AlW Girard; *’£d))9tu 1, adverMire. uttsfo* 


among the English ; tho Horatii and CnriatU 
were equally famous antagonists in their way. 

Enemy and foe are likewise employed in a 
figurative sense for moral objects ; our passions 
arc our enemies when Indulged ; envy is a foe 
to happiness. 

PlnWch Rays very finely, that a man slionld not allow 
himself to hato even his eiiviniet .— ADUISOX. 

So frown’d the tni|;htv combatantB, tli.at hell 
<irew darker at tlnur frown , set match'd they stood ; 

For nev’or hut once more was either Jiko 
To meet so great .v/oc —MiLTOV. 

Those disputants (t)ie jicrsccntors) convince tJicir ndvrr- 
iarn-j with a sorites commonly called a jiile ol Li^'ots— 
AUDI^jON. 

Tno name of Tloylo is indeed revered, hut his work*, am 
neglected, wre are contented to know that ho conini.-ii<l 
Ills opponents, without nuiuiring what c.ivils wtie jno- 
duced against him —.lOHNSoN 
hir Francis liacoii ohservea that a well written ho<ik, 
eompansl with ita rivals and iintaipitiitts, is lik** Moae<s 
•erpeiit that iionicdiatcly swallowed up those of the 
Egyptians.—ADUlisON, 

Energy, Force, Vigour. 

Energy, in French cnergie, f atin encrgla, 
Greek empyia from fvtpyeoi to operate inwaidly, 
s>ignilUs tho power of producing xiositivo 
effects. 

Force, V. To compel 

.Vie* or, from the Latin vlgeo to flouri.^ih, 
signifies unimpaired jiower, or that which Ih-- 
loiig.s to a subject in a bound or fiuuribhing 
state. 

With energy U connected tho idea of activity; 
with force Unit of capability ; with vigour that 
of hc.altli. Energy lies (lily in tho niirid ; 
Jorce and vigour arc tho property of eitlier 
body or mind. Knowledge and freedom com- 
bmo to jiroduco energy of character ; force in a 
gift of nature that may be incicawed by exor¬ 
cise Vigour, both bodily and incut\1, is an 
ordinaly accomiianinient of youth, but is not 
.always denied to old ago. 

Onr |v>w<»rR owe much of their energy to our hoiws; 
"ixtssuiit (jiiia pdflse vidontur." When success seemB 
attainable, diligence is enforced —.fOHN.sON. 

On till! pashive main 

Pesremls th’etlieri’.il/wrre. .uul with strong gust 
Tunis Ir«nii its bottom the discolour’d dec[i 

THOMSON. 

No man at the .ape .and vigour of thirty is fond of biigax- 
plums and rattles —.yuinn. 

To Enervate, V- To iceaken. 

To Enfeeble, v. To u-eai-m. 

To Engraere, r. To attract. 

To Engragre, r. To bind. 

Engagement, v. liaiile. 

Engragrement, V. Business. 
Engragrement, r. Promise. 

To Engrender, v. To breed. 

To Engrave, V. To imprint. 
Engraving, v. Picture. 

To Engross, v. To absorb. 

Enjoyment, Fruition, Gratification. 

Enjoyment, from enjoy to have tho joy or 
pleasure, siguifies either the act of enjoying, or 
the pleasure itself derived fivm that act. 
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Fruition, from/ruor to CH^oy, is employed 
only for the act of 'enjotjing; we speak either 
of the enjoyment of any pleasure, or of the 
enjoyment as a pleasure: we speak of tlioiie 
plecisures which are received from the fru\- 
twn, ill distinction from those which are had 
ii\ expectation. Jinjoyment is either eoiporeal 
or spiritual, as the enjoyment of music, or the 
enjoy mint of study . but ihe./Vtfdirm of eating, 
or any other sensible, or at least external 
object; liope intervenes between the desire 
and i\\Q friution. 

Gratification, from the verb to gratify, 
to make grateful or pleasant, signifies either 
the act of giving pleasure, or the pleasure le- 
ccivcd. Enjoyment Bjirings from every object 
which is capable of yielding pleasuie ; by dis¬ 
tinction however, and in the latter sense, rom 
nior 1 and ratit»nal ol)jcctK : but gralifirdtwn, 
wJiic-h IS a species of enjot/tnent, is obtained 
tbiontih the medium of the senses En/oy- 
7ii(o/Ms not so vivid as gratification, gratijica- 
tiifii is not so permanent as enjoyment Do¬ 
mestic life has iis peculiar enjoyments; brilliant 
iil)ectaclcs afford r/rntidcation. Our capacity 
for enjoyment depends upon our intellectual 
endowments ; our i/ratijleation depends upon 
the tone of our feelings, and the nature of our 
desires. 

The eojoynuent of fame briiiKs tut very litUo plcn'^ure, 
thoviRli tiie lo'i, or want of it bo voiy suiiaible and afllict- 
Ing —.-VnuiSON 

Tiie man of pleaRiiro little knows tlio perfect Jov be 
loses for Ibe (lisapiiouitinK yuKifiealiom vihieh ho i>ur- 
«uos —ADDISON, 

Fame is n ^.'ooll so wholly foreign to onr nvtm-ea tb.»t 
we have no faculty in the soul adaptiHl to it, noi any 
orcaii 111 (he body t<> reludi it. an ob)»ot of desire jdaced 
mil of the possiliility of fruition —ADDlsoN. 


To Enlarge, Increase, Extend. 

Enlarg'e. signifies literally to make lar^^c 
or wide, and is apiilicd to dimension and ex¬ 
tent. 

Increase, from the Latin incrcsco to grow 
to a thing, i.s applicable to quantity, signi- 
fying to become greater in size by the junction 
of other matter. 

Extend, in Latin e.rfnulo, or ex and tendo, 
signifies to stretch out, that is, to inukc greater 
in sjiicc. We speak of enlarinng a h<>ubo, a 
room, promises, or bouiui.irics , (»f increasing 
an auny, or property, capital, ex 2 >ense, &c*; 
of extending the boundaries ot an empire Wo 
say the hole or cavity eulargii, the head or 
bulk enlarges, the nnniber mcuascs, the swell¬ 
ing, inflammation, and the like, inn rase so 
likewise in the figuiative sense, the views, the 
jiro.siiecta, tlio powers, the ido^s, and the 
mind, arc enlarged; pain, pleasure, hope, fear, 
anger, or kindness, is inereasid; views, jiro- 
si>octs, connexions, and the like, are extend4d. 

flrnat objects make 

Orcat inmda, enlnrainy an their views eninrye. 

Those still moic (godlike, as these mure divine. 

Young. 

Good sense alone is .a sedate and uuiescent quality which 
luaiiai/es its pussesuious Weil, but dutib not increase them. 
—Johnson. 

The wise extending fnoir inquiries wide, 

8t*e bow Isitli states are bv connexion ty'd; 

Fools view I,lit jKirt, and not the whole survey, 
gio crowd exibtcnco all gjto a d-q'-—xa. 


To Enligrliten, v. To illuminaU. 
To Enlist, V. To enrol. 

To Enliven, v. To animate. 


Enmity, Animosity, Hostility. 

Enmity lies in the heart; it is deep and 
malignant ; Animosity, from animus a 
spirit, lies in the ^lassions; it is fierce and 
vindietive : Hostility, from hosiis a political 
enemy, lies in the action ; it is mischievous 
.and dtstrnctivo 

Enmity is something permanent; animosity 
is iiartial and trams.tory ; in the feudal ages, 
when the darkness and ignorance of the 
times prevented the mild influence of Chris¬ 
tianity, enmities between particular f.imihea 
were handed down as an inheritance from 
father to son ; in free states, party sinrit 
engenders greater animosilics than private 
dmputes. 

Enmity is .altogether personal; hostility 
mo.<'tly respect.s imblic measures; animosity 
respects either one or many individuals. 
Ennnty often lies concealed in the heart; 
t</n//io?i 7 y mostly betrays itself by some open 
a‘‘t of hostility He who chenshos enmity to¬ 
wards another is his own greatest enemy ; he 
who is guided by a s])irit of animosity is unfit 
to have any command ovor othcis ; he who 
jirecccds to wanton kostdity often iirovokos 
an enemy wdiere ho might have a fiiend. 

In Rome iiistauccH, indeed, (lie enmity of other* cannot 
bo avoulo<l without .i p.irtUMjiatioii in tbeir tunlt; but 
(hen It la the enmity of tlioHO w ith whom ticltlicr wi^om. 
iKu virtue can deaire to aRaociate —JOHNSO.V. 

f will iieier lot iny lic.ir( mitroaeli me with having 
dune .my thuijr towards iiicie.ii.inK' those ammonties that 
«\tiiiKuiNli religion, defui i< K^iorumunt, and maka a 
n.ilion iiiiRer.iblo —.^DDDsoN. 

KrasmuR Imnself had, it seems, the mipfortmieto fall 
into tlio liands of a nartv of 'rroj.ms who laid on him with 
po many blows nmi ImlletH, tliat be no\er forgot theix 
Juntthtii’s to las dying day.—ADDISON. 

Enmity, v. Hatred, 

Enormous, Huge, Immense, Vast. 

Enormous,' from e and norma a rule, 
signifies out of rule or order, 

Hug'e, is in all probability connected with 
high, which is hoogh in Dutch. 

Immense,in J^atm immensus, (vmijioundod 
of in piiv.itivc and mensus measured, signifieg 
not to be moa.surcd. 

Vast, in French rtwfr, Latin vastus, from 
vaco, to be -vac.int, open, or wide, signifies ex¬ 
tended in siiace. 

Enormous and huge are pccnli.arly .aiqilicable 
to magnitude ; immense and vast to extent, 
qujintily, and number. Enormous expresses 
more than huge, as immense oxiircsscs more 
than vast: what is cnomnous exceeds in a very 
groat degree all ordiniry bounds; what ig 
huge 16 groat only in the siqicrlativo degree. 
The enomnous is always out of iirojiortion ; the 
huge is relatively extraordinary in its dimen¬ 
sions, Some animals may be made emnnousiy 
fat by a particular mode of feeding; to one 
who has seen nothing but level ground 
common hills will appear to ho huge moun- 
taiun. 
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The immense is that which exceeds all c.dcn- 
lation : the xoit comprehends only a very 
great or unusual excess. The distance be¬ 
tween the earth and sun may be said to be 
immense: the distance between the polos is 
tost. 

Of all these terms huffc Is the only one con¬ 
fined to the proper application, and In the 
proper sense of size: the rest are employed 
with regard to moral objects. We speak only 
of a huge animal, a huge monster, a huge ma-s, 
a huge size, a huge bulk, and tbo like; l>iit 
we speak of an enorrnoiis waste, an immense 
difference, and a vast number. 

The epithets enormous, immense, and rnst, 
are applicable to the same objects, but with 
the same distinction In their sense. A sum 
is enormous which exceeds in magnitude not 
only everything known, but everything 
thought of or expected : a sum is immense 
that scarcely admits of calculation: a sum in 
vast which rises very high in calculation. The 
national debt of England has risen to an 
enormous amount: the revolutionary war has 
been attended with an immense loss of blood 
and treasure to the diffoient nations of 
Europe: there are individuals who, while they 
are expending vast sums on their own gratifi* 
tinns, refuse to contribute anything to the 
relief of the necessitous. 

The Thracian Acamus hii falchinn found, 

And hew’d the enormous glaut to the ground —rOPl 

Gr«at Arelthous, known from Hhore to shore, 
lly the huge, knotted iron mace he txrvo, 

No lance he 9 ho<jk. nor bent the twangliiB Ixur, 

But broke ■with this the battle of the foe.—POPl. 

Well was the crime, and well the vengeance Bp.arr’d, 

E’n power immense had found such battle luird 

i'OPB, 

Jnst on the brink they neigh and paw the ground, 

And the turf trembles, and the akiee rewound : 

Bager they view'd the nrosiK-ct dark and deep. 

Vast was the leap, and ueauloug hung the stcen 

Tors. 


Enormous, Prodigious, Monstrous. 

Enormous (vldo Bnormous). 

Prodigious comes from ’prodigy, in Latin 
pvodujium, which in all probablhty cumos 
from jM-odir/o to lavish forth, bignifyingUtorally 
breaking out in excess or extravagance. 

EEonstrous from rnmister, lu Latin mon- 
strum, and movsiro to show or make visible, 
signifies remarkable, or exciting notice. 

The enormous contradicts our rules of esti¬ 
mating and calculating ; the prodigious raises 
our minds beyond their ordinary standard of 
thinking: too monstroui contradicts nature 
and tlie course of things. What is enomnous 
excites our surprise or amazement: what is 
ns excites our .astoni'-hraont: what is 
monstrous tioes violence to our senses and 
understanding. There i*! something enormous 
in the present scale upon which property, 
whether public or private, is amassed and ex- 
pondtd ; the works of tbo ancients in general, 
hut the Egyptian pyramids in xiarlicular, are 
objects of admiration, on account of the pro¬ 
digious 1 hour which was be.stowed ©n them : 
ignorancie and suitersUtion have always been 
active In producing 'tnonstrous image! for the 
worship of its blind votaries. 


ENROL. 

Jove’# bird on somiding pintm# iwat the sklei, 

A bleodiiig Ben)eiit of enormous size, 

His tAlouk truss'd, alive and curling round. 

He stnog the bird whose throat receiv’d the wounA 

Pone. 

I dreamed that I was In a wood of so prodigious an e*- 
ent, and cut into such a variet 7 i>f walks aud alleys, 
that nil mankind wero lust and bewildered iu it.—> 
ADDISON. 

Nothing so monsfrmu can be said or feign’d 

But with belief and joy is eutertaui'd —UKVDKN. 

Enough, SufScient. 

Enougrh, in German genvg, comes fr^m 
geniigen, to satisfy. 

Sufficient, in Latin snfpidens, participle of 
miflcio, compounded of sub and faao, signifies 
made or suited to the purpose, 

IIo has ennuok whose desires are sati-sfiod ; 
he has suiHcient whoso wants are snjiplied. 
We may therefore frequently li.tve suijiacncy 
when we have not erumgh. A greedy m.iu is 
commonly in this cuse who has never raoaj///, 
although ho has morethanasc/Jicicncy. Enoligh 
IB said only of physical objects of de^no : 

is omplovtd in a moral application, 
for that which serves the purpose. Cldldrcn 
and anim;ils never \\.\vo enougfi food, ir-i tiio 
miser C 7 if)a,o/i money : it is reqursito to alfiiw 
sufficient time for everything ti at is to bo 
done, if wo wish it to bo done well. 

My loss of honour’s great nwu 7 \, 

raou nccd’bt not brand it with a scoff —BUTLRB. 

The time present soldoin affords sufficient einploymout 
for the mmu of iniui.—AUDlsoN, 

Enrapture, v. Charm. 

To Enrol, Inlist, Register, Record. 

Enrol, compounded of cn or in and rot/., 
signifies to place in a roll, that is, iu a roil of 
paper or a ])(m> 1 c. 

Inlist, compounded of in and list, signifies 
to put down in a list. 

Regrister, in Latin ngistrum, comes from 
regestum pirt-icixilo of regtro, signifying to put 
down iu writing. 

Record, in TaUu recorder, compounded of 
re hack or again, and cars tlie heart, sii<ijifics 
to bring hack to the heart, or call to mind by 
a memorandum, 

Jinrol and inhst respect persons only ; register 
respects persons and things; record respects 
things only. Enrol ia generally applied to the 
act of inserting names in an orderly manner 
Into any book ; inhst Is a species of enrolling 
applicable only to the military. The enrolment 
is an act of authority; the inlishng ia the 
voluntary act of an individual. Among tfie 
Homans it v.'aa the office of the cen.sor to enrol 
the names of all the citizens in order to ascei- 
tairi their number, and Cf^timato their pro¬ 
perty : in modern times soldiers are mo.stly 
raised by means of rnlisfing 

In the moral application of tb.o terms, to 
eniol is to assign a certain place or rank ; to 
infist is to put one’s self under a leader, or 
attach one’s self to a party. Hercules was en¬ 
rolled among tho Gods; the common people 
are always ready to inlisi on tho side of anarch v 
and rebellion. To enrol and register, both 
imply writing down in a book ; but the former 
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Is a le-s formal act th.m the latter. The In¬ 
sertion of the b tro name or desi^fnatlon in a 
certain order is enough to constitute an enrot- 
ment; but registering comprehends the birth, 
family, and other collateral circumstances of 
the individual. Tho object of registering like¬ 
wise differs from that of enrolling: what is 
registered serves for future purposes, and is of 
peimancnt utility to society in general; but 
wimt is enrolled often serves only a pirticular 
or temporary end. Thus in numbering tho 
people it is necessary simply enrol their 
names; but when iu addition to this it was 
necessary, as among the Romans, to ascertain 
their rank in the state, everything connected 
with their property, their family, and their 
connexion, required to be registered ; so in like 
manner, in more modem times, it has been 
found necessary for the gO(d government of 
the state to register the births, marriages, and 
deaths of every citizen ; it is manifest, tliere- 
fore, that what is registered^ as far as resi^ects 

J ) Tsona, may bo said to be enrolled : but what 
s enrolled is not always registered. 

Reenster. in rogaid to record, has a no less 
obvious distinction : tho former is used for 
domestic and civil transactions, tho latter f(jr 
public and p<»htical events. Wliat is legistcrcd 
serves for tho daily pin poses of the commun¬ 
ity collectively and individually ; what is re¬ 
corded is treasured up in a sp'^cial manner for 
j'artieular reference and icmombrunco at a 
distatice. 'rho number or names of streets, 
houses, carnages, and the like, are registered 
in ditlercnt othccs; deeds and documents 
which regard grants charters, privileges, and 
tho like, either of individuals or particular 
towns, are recorded in the archives of nations 
To record is, therefore, a fotnial species of 
registering : we register when wo record; but 
we do not always iccotd when wc register. 

Ill an extended and figurative application 
things may be said to lie registered in the 
memory ; or events recorded in history. Wo 
have a right to believe that tho actions of good 
men are registered in heaven, and that their 
names are enrolled among tho saints and 
angels ; tho particular sayings and actions of 
priiices arc recorded in history, and handed 
down to the latest posterity. 

AncleiiUy no man waa fnifforetl to alddo in EnKlaini 
alxvo fiiity day«, uiiIcrb i.u woic enrolled in Ruiue iilhiiig 
or (lecemiary,—BLA cksto.NE. 

The time never was when T would have UiUsted under 
the banners of any faction, Iboiitili I luiKht have carried 
a iwr of colourB, if I had not spurned theni, iu either 
leKion,— SIU WM. JONES. 

I hope you take care to keep an exact journal, and to 
reguUr all occurronceB aii<l obstTvatuu)*!. hir your frienda 
here expect such a Ixiok of travels as has not often been 
seen —Johnson. 

The medals of the Romana wore their current money ; 
when an action deserved to be rt conk'd in com, i w.i» 
Btiitipo<1 perh.ip<i uimii an hundred tfaon-cuid pieces of 
money, like our Bhilllngs or hall pence.—AlJnis.oV, 

Ensample, v. Example. 

To Enslave, Captivate. 

To Enslave is to bring into a slate of 
tlavery. 

To Captivate is to make a captive. 

There is as much difference between these 
terms as between slavery and captivity: ho 


who is a slave is fettered both body and mind; 
bo who is a captive is only constrained as to 
his body: hence to enslave is always tskon in 
the bad sense; captivate mobtly in the good 
sense : enslave is employed literally or figura¬ 
tively ; captivate only figuratively ; we may 
bo enslaved by persons, or by our gross 
passions ; wo are captivated by the cliarms or 
beauty of an object. 

The will was then (hoforo the fall) suliordinatc, but not 
ctulaved to tho understandimj —Sou 1H. 

Men Bhould beware of being captivated by a kind of 
savage philosophy, women b> a thoughtlcsa gallantry.— 
ADDISON. 

To Ensue, v. TofoUom. 

To Entangle, V. To anharrass. 

To Entangrle, v. To ensnare. 

Enterprize, v. Attempt. 

Enterprizing, Adventurous. 

These terms mark a disposition to engage 
in that which is exiraordinary and hazardous ; 
but Enterprizing*, from niicrpnze (v. At¬ 
tempt), m coniicctca with the luuiei.standing ; 
and Adventurous, from adrcntiue, venture 
or trial, is a clmracteiistic of the paHsions. 
The enterm-iznig character conceives gloat pro- 
ject.s, ami puisnes objects that are uilbcult to 
be olit.aiiicd ; the adventurous character is con¬ 
tented with seeking that which is new, and 
placing himself in daiigerou.s and unusual 
situations An enterprizing spirit belongs to 
the commander of an army, or tho iiilor of a 
nation ; an adventinous dispo.sition is suitable 
to men of low degree. Peter tho (Jrcat 
possessed, in a peculiar manner, an ciiierpnz-xng 
genius; Robinson Cnisno w.-t.s a man of an 
adventurous turn. Enterprizing char.-'-^rrizes 
I'ersons only, but udvtnfurous is also applied 
to tilings, to .signify containing adventures : 
hence a journey, ora voy'ige, or a history, may 
be denominated adventurous 

One Wood, a man enterprtzin<f nnd raparimis, had 
obt.allied ,a ]*itent, enipcNVcriuif Inin 1o ldim 0110 lininircd 
and ei;.aitV tln>UH,uid poundB of half itenoe and farUiiUii;! 
fui t)ic kiiifftlom of Jiebuid.—J0I1N.'>()N'. 

lUit ’ti 3 enonifh 

In thin l.ito ago, advcnt’ronn have tmuli'd 

l.ight on the nuiiibcTB of the Saniiau b.ikc; 

Iligli hoaveu foiblds tho bold presmnptuou* strain. 

TllO.MSUN. 

To Enter Upon, v. To begin. 

To Entertain, v. To amuse. 
Entertainment, v. Amusement. 
Entertainment, v. Feast. 

Enthusiast, Fanatic, Visionary. 

The Enthusiast Fanatic, and Vision¬ 
ary, imvo diHoidoled imagiriatioiia ; hut tlio 
enthusiast is only affected inwardly wiili aii 
extraordinary fervor, tho fanatic and visionary 
betray that fervor liv son>c outward mark; 
tho former by singularities of conduct, the 
latter by singularities of doctrine. Fanatic* 
and visionaries ate tln^rcfore always more or 
less enthusiasts ; but enthusiasts are not always 
fanatics or visionaries. EvOvaiatma among the 
Greeks, from tv iu and God, sigulfied 

thoao supposed to have, or pretending to havo 
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Divine inspiration. Fanatics wero so called 
among the Latins, from fana (temples) in 
which they spent an extraordinary portion of 
thoir time ; they, like the tv^vataa-rai of the 
Greeks, protended to revelations and inspira¬ 
tions, during the influence of which they in¬ 
dulged themselves in many extravagant tricks, 
cutting themselves with knives, and distorting 
themselves with every species of antic gostmo 
and giimaco. 

Although we are professors of a pure re¬ 
ligion, yot wo cannot boast an exemption from 
the extravagancies which are iclated of the 
poor heathens ; we have many who indulge 
ihcinsclves in similar practices, under the 
idea of hon airing their Maker and Redeemer. 
There aa fanatics who profess to lie under ex¬ 
traordinary influences of Iho spirit ; and there 
are entfmsiasis wdiose intonnierato zeal dis- 
<iualities them for taking a beneficial part in 
the s ‘her and solemn services of the church. 
Kisnom/ v signifies properly one who deals In 
visions, that is, in the jiretendcd appearance 
of sujiernatuial objects ; a siiecics of en¬ 
thusiasts who have sprung up in more modern 
times. Iho leaders of sects aio commonly 
Visionaries, having adopted this artifice to 
establish their rcputition and doctiincs 
amoug tlieir oeluded followers ; Mahomet was 
one of the in vst successful visionarus that 
ev^er pretended to divine inspiration ; and 
Kince nis time there have been visionaries, par¬ 
ticularly in Kugland, who have raised religious 
parties, by having recourse to the same cx- 
Xiedieiit: of this description were Swedenborg, 
Huntington, Brothers, and tlie like. 

Fanatic was originally confined to those who 
were under religious freu/,y, but the present 
ago has prescrjted us with the mnistro.sity of 
/a,iaiics'n\ irreligion and anarchy. Enthusiast 
is applied in general to every one who i-> liUed 
with an extraordinary degree of fervor. ris>on- 
ari/ to one who deals m fanciful Hpcculition. 
The former may .sometimes bo iimocciit, if not 
laudable, according to the iiiture of the object; 
the latter is always censurable : the enthusiast 
h.is always a Wcirm hcait; the nsionarif has 
only a fanciful head. The enthusiast will mostly 
be on the side of virtue even though in au error; 
the vtsionaru pleads no cause but his own. 
The enthusiast sulTcrs his imagination to follow 
Ids heart; tlie visionary makes hi.s under¬ 
standing bend to his im.igiuation. Although 
in matters of religion, enthusiasm fthould be 
cautiously guarded against, yet we admire to 
see it roused lu Ijchalf of ouo’s country and 
one’s friends : visioiuines, wliether in religion, 
IxfliLies, or science, are dangerous as membora 
of society, and offensive as comi»auious. 

t'hoii.sh tmn rt-liKioii as procions-ly as you will fly with 
a>>horroiice and contempt, supi rstuion and enthusiinm.— 
<'UAIH.\.M. 

They \»ho will lint Inheve that the iihilonoplilcal 
f'lu'iticM will) nuidc in these matters have long eJitor- 
t.niifd the design (of abolishing religion), are utterly 
ignoMiitof their clmrachT.—IIUUKE. 

The sons of infamy ridicule every thing os lomanti' 
th.it comes ill competition with tlieir present interest, 
ami treat those pctsoiis as vmionUTHft wlio dare Ht.>.ii<l up 
III a lorriii.t icgo, for what has not its luiiuediate reward 
loinod to it.—ADDI.HUN. 

To Entice, v. To allure. 

To Entice, v. To prevail upon. 


EQUAL. 

Entire, v. Whole. ^ 

To Entitle, v. To name. 

To Entrap, v. To Insnare. 

To Entreat, v. To beg. 

Entreaty, v. Prayo'. 

To Entrust, v. To consign. 

To Enveigle, V. To lusnare. 

Envious, V. InvULioas. 

To Environ, v. To surround. 

Envoy, r AmbasbaJor. 

Epicure, v Sensualist. 

Epidemical, v. Contagious. 

Epistle, V. Idler. 

Epithet, Adjective. 

Epithet is the technical term of the 
rheturieiaii. Adjective that of the giam- 
manaii. The same w'urd is an epithet na it 
qu ilifics the sense ; it is an adjH'tive as it i.s a 
part of .speech ; thus intbephrahc “ Alexander 
the Great ” great is an (plthct ina.smuch as it 
dcfiiguitcs Alcx.andcr in distiuctioii trom all 
other persons: it is an adjective, as it exjirossc.s 
a quality in distinction finm the noun Alex¬ 
ander, whieli denotes a thing. 'J'lio ejnthd 
€niOy}Tov is the wxiid added by way of ornament 
to the diction ; the adjectm, from adjectivum, 
the wold added to tlie noun as its ajipond- 
ago, and made subsorvicnt to it lu all its iu- 
lleetions. When we ai e estimating the nu riU 
)f any one’s style or oomjro.'^ition, we should 
ipeak of the ijuthdi he uses; when we are 
talking of wands, tluir dcpendciieics, and re¬ 
lations, we should sixak of oAjeclives: an 
epittnt IS either gentle or harsh, an adjective 18 
is eibhei a noun or a pronoun adjective. 

All adjcctiViS arc epdlat'i, but all f’/of/a'h? are 
not (idju'tn-es; thus in Nirgil's Pafer A'l'tas, 
the pater is an ipithel, but not au au^u’fu'c. 

Epitome, v Ahridgemcnt. 

Epocha, V Tune. 

Equable, t. Equal. 

Equal, Even, Equable, Like or Alike, 
Uniform. 

Equal, in I/itin irqualis, comen from aquvs, 
and probably tlic Cheek et^cov, sinults, like. 

Even is in Haxon r/en, Geraian ehtm, Svs'O- 
dibh cfwen, ja/n, or aem, Greek oios like. 

Equable, in Jjatin cquabilis, signifies sus- 
cciitiblu of equality. 

Like, Is ill Dutch lik-, S.axon gcJii;, German 
glfich, Gotlue thoUck, Latin talis, Gieek njAncos 
su(“h as. 

Uniform, compounded of unus one, and 
forma form, bespeaks its own meaning. 

All these ejiithets are o^iposed to difference. 
Equal 18 said of degree, quantity, number, and 
dimensions, as equal in years ; of an equal ngc : 
an equal height: even is said of the surface and 
ixisition of bodies; a board is made even with 
another board; the floor tir the ground is even: 
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Uk-c is said of accidental qualities in things, as 
alike in colour or in feature : unifo'i'ni is said of 
things only as to their litnesa to correspond ; 
those which are unlike in color, shape, or 
make, or not uniform, cannot bo mado to 
match as pairs: equable ia used only in the 
moral acceptation, in which all the others are 
likewise employed. 

As moral qualities admit of degree, they 
admit of equality . justice is dealt out in equal 
jiortious to the rich and the poor; God loolcs 
with an equal eye on all mankind. As the 
natuial path is rendt-red uneven by high and 
low ground, so the evenness of the temper, in 
the figurative sense, is destroyed by changes 
of humour, by elevations and deprc.ssions of 
the spirits; and the equability of the mind is 
hurt by the vicissitudes of life, from jirospcrous 
to adverse : eiun and equable arc apjilied to the 
same mmd in relation to itself: like or alike 
IS ap])hed to the minds of two or more; hence 
we say they arc alike in dispO:,ition, in senti¬ 
ment, in wishes, : inufonn is apjdicd to 
the temper, li ibits, character, or conduct: 
hence a man is said to preserve a uni/onnify 
of behaviour towards tlnise whom he com¬ 
mands; friendsliip requires that the paities 
be equal in station, alike in mind, and uuuoinn 
in their conduct : wisdom points out to us an 
veil tenor of life, from which we l unnot de¬ 
part cither to the right or to the left without 
disturbing our peace ; it is one of her maxims 
that we should luit lose the iqimhilify of our 
temper under the most try mg cneunistanccs. 

JiqnaUty ih the life of ronvenntion ; and lie ir hr niiuii 
out w)io HSRUineH to hniisoll an> put .lUmc ainalu i. ,xa 
In' who ciiJiMidorB luiuielf below the le-^t of .society -* 

si'i'.r.LK 

Oood n.iture In insuffit lent (in the man nit'o B(.ato) iinlcRS 
it he steady and itnifm ?/i, and uccompanied with an even- 
now of tempoi —sricrA ror. 

In Sw ill’s works is found an cquahh' lenour of ea.sy 
Irtiignagc. which rather tinkles than (lows —J(UIN.su.n, 

K’fin now fairihar as in life he came, 

Alas' how diH’icnt, >ct how liha the same.—roPK, 

To Equip, r. TojlL 
Equitable, v. Fair. 

Equity, » JuaiUr. 

Equivocal, v. Aiiibiguovs. 

To Equivocate, v. To evade. 

Era, V. Taue. 

To Eradicate, Extirpate, Extermi¬ 
nate. 

To Eradicate, from radix, the root, is to 
get out by the root: Extirpate, from ex and 
ulirqin the sfem, is to get out the stock, to 
destroy it thoroughly, lii the natural sense 
we may eraiUeate noxious weeds whenever wo 
pull them ftom the ground ; but we can never 
cxlir-pate all noxious weeds, as they always 
disseminate their seeds and spring up afr. sli. 
Tliese words are seldorner used in the physic d 
than in the moral sense; where the former is 
applied to such objects as are conceived to be 
plucked up by the roots, as habits, vices, 
abuses, evils ; and the latter to whatever is 
united or supjiosed to be united into a race 
or family, and is destroyed root and branch. \ 
Youth is tho season when vicious habits may 1 


bo thoroughly eradicated; by the universal 
deluge the whole human race was extirpated, 
with the exception of Noah and his family. 

Exterminate, in L^tin exterminatus, par¬ 
ticiple of extennino, fiom ex or extra and ter- 
minu.t, signifies to expel beyond a boundary 
(of life), that is, out of existcuce. It is useu 
only in regard to such things as liavo life, and 
designates a violent and immediate action ; 
extirpate, on tiie other Land, m.xy designato 
a progressive acti m . the foimcr may be sud 
of individuals, but the latter is emi)lo>cd in 
the collective seiioo only. Plague, pi stiluuce, 
famine, extirpate: the sword exlei imnaUa. 

It miiHt ])0 cvny man’s care to be;:in bv 'n (i(1trn(i„iy 
those colriiptions which, tt diirireut tiiiic.R, h.a\e toiuplcU 
liiui to violato comsoii'iicc.—IILAIK 

Go thou, itaclorlouR, from th’ embatthd pbam ; 

Ships tliou ha.st store, and nearest to tlie mwiii, 

A nol'ler care ttic Grei'iiiiis sh.tll cmplov. 

To combat, conquer, iviid fXtirjHitc Tioy. — POI’E. 

So violent and bl.ick were Ilamao’.'' paHsions. that lift 
resolved to cxfttrntnuito tiiu whole uatlou to which Muf- 
deoai hcloinfecl —BLAIh 

To Erase, v. To blot out. 

To Erect, r. To bmhl. 

To Erect, To institute. 

To Erect, v To hft. 

Errand, r. Message. 

Erroh, Mistake, Blunder. 

Error, in I'Vonch erreur, Latin roor, from 
f;’/o to wander, nuuks the act of wandering, 
as .qqilicd to the la’ional f.iculty. A Mis¬ 
take is a taking amhs or wiong. 

Blunder is not improbably changed from 
blind, and signifu-.s anything done lilindly. 

Fi ror m its universal si use is the geiur.il 
teim, since every deviation from what is right 
m rational agcaits i.s termed error wliich is 
Htnetly oppo.scd to truth , error is the lot of 
Iiumauity ; into wliatever we attcDijit to do or 
think tiior will he sure to creep: the temi 
therefore is of unlimited use; the voiy men¬ 
tion of it lerninds u.s of our condition, wo 
hvive cmir.s* of judgincnt ; errors of calculation ; 
iirou of the head; and cirois of the lieait. 
'i'lie other teim.s designate moles of error, 
whieli mostly refer to the common concerns 
of life; nn.stakc i.s an ror of choice; blunder 
an it'ior of action, children and laielcss 
lieojilc uio most apt to make nnslakes. ig- 
noiant, conceited, and stupid people com- 
iiionly commit bluuderii: a mistake must bo 
lectified ; in commcicial iiausactions it miy 
be of serious con.sequeiicc : a. blunder most bo 
set light ; but blunelerers are not always to be 
set right; and blundirs are frequently ho 
ridiculous as only to excite laughter. 

Idolatry mav he looked upon an error ariblug from 
UiisUken ckVoLioii —ADDISON. 

It happened that Ihe king lilrnRclf prxftscd through the 
KHlloryclurnig thi« debato, and fciul lug at the mittukc of 
the derviee. luiked Iniu how he could pofitubly be HU dull 
ns Hot to distinguish a palace from a caravaueary.— 
Addison. 

Poiio allows th.at Dciiiur had detected ou© of thOPO 
blimUeri which are called bulJa.—JujlN'^O.V. 
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Error, Fault. 

Error (v. Error) resixscts tho act; Fault, 
from fail, respects tho agent: an error may 
lay in the judgment, or in the conduct; but 
A fault lies in tlie will or intention: tho errors 
of youth must bo treated with indulgence ; but 
their faults must on all accounts bo corrected : 
error is sahl of that which is individual and 

f vartial; fault is said likewise of that which is 
labitual: it la an error to use intemperate 
language at any time ; it is a fault in the 
temper of aome persons that they cannot re¬ 
strain their anger. 

Hold is the hvak when subjects, prown too wise, 
Iiiatnul a uuniarch wliere his error lies —rol’K. 

Other faults are not niuter tlie wife's jurisdiction, and 
should if imsaiblo eseaii* lier obserNattou, hut jealousy 
c.illa upuu her i»artu ularly for its cure.—ADDlSoN. 

Erudition, v. KtiowUdge. 

Eruption, Explosion. 

The Eruption, fiom e and rumpo, signifies 
the breaking foi th, that is, tho comiug into 
view by a sudden bursting; Esiplosion. 
fmm e-x and plaudn, aigiufies bursting out wiLli 
a noise ; houce of flames there wiU bo pio- 
porly au eruption, but of gunpowder an explo¬ 
sion : volcanoes liavo their eruptioiis at cert'*iu 
intervals, which arc sometimes attended wuth 
crplosions: on this account eruption'i are ap¬ 
plied to the human body for whatever comes 
out as the effects of humour, and may be 
applied in the same manner to any indica¬ 
tions of humour in the mind ; erplosioni are 
also applied to the agitations of the mind 
which burst out. 

sin may tiuly rpijrn, wh«‘re It does not f n-vllv rAgc and 
IX,ur itself forth in coutiiuial erujXwas SoUT\l. 

A burst of fury, an cxcl u. foonded t»y a blow, i 

tho first natiiMl replosion i>{ n t, u atung by s 
M Macbeth’s.—CUMBEKLANn. 

To Escape, Elude, Evade, 

Escape, in French echajrper, comes in all 
probability from tho Latin exequo to take out 
of, to get off. 

Elude, V. To amid. 

Evade, from the Latin evatlo. compounded 
of e and vado, bignifios to go or get out of a 
thing. 

Tlie idea of being disengaged from that 
which Is not agreeable is conijuvlicndcd in the 
sense of all these terms ; but i scape do.sigiiato8 
no means by which this is effe cted ; elude and 
evade define tho means, namely, the efforts 
which are used by one's self : we are simply 
disengaged when we escape ; but wo diseng ,go 
ourselves when we elude and evade : we escape 
from danger ; we elude .sear<‘h : our escapes aro 
often x^rovidcntial, and often n.an'ow ; our 
success in eluding depends on our skill: there 
uro many l)ad men who escape hanging by tho 
-.nistakc of a word ; there aro many who escape 
detection by tho art with which they elude 
observation and infpiiry. 

ElwU and evade both imply tho practice of 
ait; but the former consists mostly of actions, 
tho latter of worils as well as actions : a thief 
eludes iho.so who are in pursuit of him by 
dexterous modes of concealment ; he evades 


the interrogatories of the judge by oquivoe d. 
iiig replies. 

One is said to elude a punishment, and to 
evade a law. 

vice oft 1b hid in vlrtuo’B {.air dlBicnuM, 

Aud iu her borrow’d form escapes liuiuirlnR bvob. 

SI’KCrAlOB, 

It Ib a ijvin Atlouipt 

To bind the Anibitif uh .uhI uiijusL by tro.'itio.B; 

These they elude a tbousniid hpecious wuvk. 

Thomson. 

The Earl Rivors bad frequently Inquired for inn pen 
(KavHge), and had always bteu auiubed with evasive 
aiiswora,—JoHN.SO.V. 

To Eschew, v. To avoid. 

To Escort, V. To accompany. 


Especially, Particularly, Principally, 
Chiefly. 

Especially and Particularly arc ex¬ 
clusive or superlative in their import; they 
refer to one object out of many that is superior 
to all; Principally and Chiefly are coin- 
ji.arative in their import; they dcsign.ite in 
general tho sui»crionty of smtie olijects over 
<«tbcr.s EspcciaUi/ is a term of sttnngcr im¬ 
port than jmrtcci'larlif, and pnnniiallv ex¬ 
presses something lc.s.s general than r/nefy: 
wc ought to have God betore our eyes at all 
times, but especially iu tho^-c moments when 
we iiresent ourselves before him m prayer ; 

1 the heat is veiy oppressive in all countries 
i under the torrid zone, but }xirticuUuiy in tho 
deserts of Arabia, wliere there is a want of 
shade and moisture ; it is principally among 
tho liighcr and lower orders of society that wo 
find rxces of every description to bo '.rcvalent; 
patriots who declaim so loudly against tlie 
riioa.surc8 of government do ii clucjfi/ (may 1 
not say solely?) with a view to their own 
iiiteicst. 

AH love ha.s Boinething of blhidiiess In it, but tbo loro 
of iiioiie> vsjiccially. —bv»U 1H. 

Parttcularly let a man dreiri every gross act of sin — 
Sot’ill 

Neither Pylb.agoraa nor any of his disciplea were, uro- 
perly tqieaking, praclitioiieie ol i>hy«iL, suite tliey aiqiiied 
lheiiisel\ea to Die tlieoiy —.lAMK* 

Tbo refoiiners gained credit rhirjti/ aiiiong iXTaons iu 
tlielowci and iiiKklle claBses.—llOBUilSON. 

To Espy, V. 7 'ojhid. 

Essay, v. To attempt. 


Essay, Treatise, Tract, Dissertation. 

All these words arc employed by authoi-s to 
characterize comixwitions varying in their 
form and contents. Essay, whkh signifies a 
trial or .attempt (v. Attempt), is here used to 
designate in a specific maimer an author’s 
attemi>t to illustrate any point; it is mo.st 
commonly applied to smalt dt.tached jiieces, 
wliieh contain only the general thoughts of a 
writer on any given subject, and afford room 
for amplification into details also ; though by 
Ixicke in his “ Essay on the Understand¬ 
ing,” Beattie in hia “ Essay on Truth,” and 
other authors, it is modestly used for their 
connecticd and finished endeavours to elucidate 
a doctrioo. A Treatise is more systematic 
than an essay; it treats on tho subject in a 
methodical form, and c mvoys tho idea of 
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•omothing laboured, (scientific, and iiiatructive. 
A Tract ifl only a apecioa of small trcatue, 
drawn up upon particular occasions, and 
publi^h.•d in a separate form: they are both 
derived from tho Latin tractus, participle of 
tralio to dr.iw, manage, or handle. Disser* 
tation, from dissero to argue, is with pro¬ 
priety applied to performances of an argumen- 
titive nature. 

JEssays are either moral, political, philo.sophi- 
cal, or literary : they are the emde attempts 
of tho youth to digest his own thoughts, or 
they are the more mature attempts of tho m.an 
to comiuuuicito his thoughts to others: of 
the former description are tho prize enmys in 
schools ; and of the latter arotho innumerablo 
cgs(tj/{( which hive boon published on every 
subject, unco the time of Lacon to the present 
d.iy tnatixcs are mostly written oa ethical, 
politic,il, or speculaiivo subjects, such as 
Jbeueiou’s, Miltons, or Lock's treatise ou edu¬ 
cation; De Lolme’s fi'euh.sr on the constitution 
of ii,ngland . LoUjuhouns on the police : 

d I sue rid t inns arc employed on disputed points 
of liteiar.ure, us Jleiitley’s dissn'Uttion upon the 
epistles ot I’halaris, De Pauw's d(MCi tutionx on 
the Egyptians and Chmese ; tracts are ephe- 
moral productions, mostly on })olitical and 
religious subjects, which seldom smvivo the 
occauon which gave thorn birth ; of tins 
descriiitioa are the pamphlets whicii daily 
issue from the press, for or against the 
inoasuros of governruent, or the public mea¬ 
sures of any jiarticular party. 

The esscof is tho most iiopular mode of writ¬ 
ing ; it suits the writer wlio has not either 
tilent or inclination to pursue his impurKH 
farther, and it suits tho generality of leadeis 
who are amused with variety and super¬ 
ficiality : the treatise is adapted for tlie stu¬ 
dent ; ho will not he contented with tho 
superficial may, when moie ampile materials 
are within Ins reach: the tract is formed fin* 
the political jiartisan ; it receives its interest 
Iruiii the occurrence of tho motive, the dissei- 
tation interests the disputant. 

It is my froquent practice to visit places of resort la 
this town, to observe what reoeption iiiy works meet with 
Ui tho wiirld, It hciii^ a privilcvo a‘»sertetl hy Mousieur 
MonUiifiic Htul others, of vaiii-Klorlous memory, that we 
wiiteisof efsayi ni.iy talk of ourselves —STKF.I.K. 

The vorv title of a moral treatue has somelliing in it 
SU'tere ami sliookni;; to the caieless and incuu.sider.ite.— 
AimisOM, 

A modern pliilosophor, quoted i>y Monsieur Bajle m 
fns Imrnod fHt»ertation on ttie. souls of hrutos, s.avs,' Dens 
pst wri.na hrutoruui, Ood himsell is the sfuil of brutes — 
ADDISON. 

I desire niy reader to consider every p.irticnlar paper or 
alscourse a* a distinct tract by itself —ADDIoUN, 

Essential, v Necessary. 

To Establish, V. To confirm. 

To Establish, v To fix. 

To Establish, v To institute. 

To Esteom, V. To appraise. 

Esteem, Respect, Regard. 
Esteem V. To appraise. 

Respect, from the Latin respicio, signifies 
to look back upon, to look upon wifb «.tton- 

ti«o. 


Reg'ard, V. To attciul to. 

A favourable sentiment towards mtticular 
objects is included in the moaning oi all tbeso 
terms. 

Esteem and respect flow from the understand¬ 
ing ; regard springs from the heart, as well as 
tile head: esteem is produced by intrinsic 
worth; respect by extiiiiHic qualities; regard 
is affection blended with estenn: it is in tho 
power of every man, independently of all 
collateral circumstances, to acquire the estee 7 n 
of others ; but rcsjx’ct and regard are within 
tho reach of a limited number only : the high 
and the low, the rich and the poor, the equal 
and tho unequal, are each, m thoir turn, tho 
objects of esteem; tho.se only arc objects of 
respect who have some mnrk of distinction, or 
superiority either of biitli, talent, acquiro- 
ments, or tho like ; regard sub.sists only 
lietwcon friends, or those who stand in close 
connection with each other: industry and 
sobriety excite our esteem for ono man, chanty 
and benevolence our esto m for another ; su¬ 
periorlearning or .abiiitic.s excite onrnspcct for 
another; a long acquainiancc, or a reciprocity 
of kind office.s, cxeilc a mutual regard. 

How’ greaf honour and cstecvi will men dpclire for one 
whom perhaps they nevoi «aw before --Til I OKSON, 

Then what for tonunon good uiy thoughts umpire, 
Attend, and in tlie M>n tcspcct the sire —I’OPK. 

Cheeifuhioss hears the same friendly regard to tho 
iiiUid ns to tho iKxiy,—ADDISON, 

To Esteem, r. To value. 

To Estimate, v. To apipn'aist. 


To Estimate, Compute, Rate. 

Estimate, v. To appraise. 

Compute, V. To calculate. 

Rate, In Ijatin jiarticiplo of reor ta 

think, sigijifits to weigh in the mind. 

jMI these leruis niaik tho nientnl opcratloii 
by which the mm, amount, or value of things 
i.s obtained : to estimate is to obtain the aggre¬ 
gate sum in one’s mind, either by an immo- 
liiate or a jirogressivo act; to compute is to 
obtain the sum by tho gradual jiroccss of 
putting together items; to rote is to fix tha 
relative value in one’s mind hy deduction and 
comparison : a builder estimates the expense 
of building a house on a given plan; a pro¬ 
prietor of hoose.s conijuites t\io probable dimi¬ 
nution in the value of his property in conse¬ 
quence of wear and tear; the surveyor rates 
the jin scut value of Lands or houBe.s. 

In the moral accept.ition they hoar tho same 
analogy to each other : some men are apt to 
estimate the adventitious jinvilcgcs of birth 
or rank too hiah; it would lie a ii.seful occuiia- 
tioii for lucn to the loss they sustain 

by tho idle w.isto of time on the ono liund, and 
its necc.ssariiy unprofitable o<<nHuinption on 
the other; he who rofr,'? bis abilities too liigh 
If? ill dai'gor of despising tho means which are 
essential to secure success ; and he who rates 
them too low is apt to neglect the means, 
irom despair of success. 


^ excellence And 

difnoii.ty of tins work (Pope’s translation of Homerl 
desirable to know how it was pfcrfoimS. 
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From tlie ngp of Bixtwn the life of Pope, aa an author, 
Buay bo romputt'U —ADWSON'. 

Booncr we loarn ami eddomer forfret 

What Clitics scorn, than what they highly rate. 

HUGHES. 

Eternal, Endless, Everlasting. 

Tho Eternal is set above time, the End¬ 
less lies within time ; it is therefore by a 
Rtrong iiguro that we apply eternal to any 
thing Bubluiiary ; although endless may with 
in'Ojiriety be applied to that which is heavenly ; 
that is properly eternal which has neither be¬ 
ginning nor end ; that is endless which has a 
beginning, but no end ; God is, thercfoie, an 
eternal, but not an endless being : there is an 
eternal state of happintss or misery, which 
awaits all men, ae-'ordiiig to their deeds in 
this life ; but tlieir joys or sorrows may bo 
endless as rogirds the present life 

I’hat which is endless; has no e('ss.»tion ; that 
which is Everlasting: has neither iuterrup- 
tinn nor cessation: the eniHes^t may be said of 
existing things; the ciolasttvi/ natuially ex¬ 
tends itself into futurity : lauiee wo speak of 
evillf'is disputes, an endless wnif.irc ; an er^r- 
lustiHfj memorial, an tmlastnuj crown of 
glory. 

PistAtice iiniueri'-p hotwcBU tlm powers that shiue 
eternal, doathloss, and divine, 

And inortivl man l~rof>l. 

The faithful Myihm, as iic turn’d frt.m fi>;ht 

His flying cuuiscrs, sunk to tmtUess inglit —roi’E. 

Hack fioTii the car he tumblis tu the gi .uiul. 

And everlasting sh.vdea las eyes surnmiid.— PorE. 

Eucharist, V. Lord's Hi'pi.er. 

Eulogry, r. Encmninni. 

To Evade, v. To cscaj^e. 


To Evade, Equivocate, Prevaricate. 

Evade, r. To escape. 

Equivocate, r. AmhiguUif. 

Prevaricatf*, in Latin prerrarieatus par- 
tiei])]e of pnr and rcricor to go loosely, signi- 
fje'< to shift fmm side to si<le. 

These words designate nn artful mode of 
escaping the scrutiny cf an iiuiuircr : evade 

by aitfully turning the sohjo<t or c dliiig off 
the :i^t<nti()n of the iinpiiier, we eqtneocale 
by the use of rquiioretl expressions; \vo;)/c- 
rarircle tlie u^-e of loose and indefioito ex- 
pie^sions • wo avoid giviru_r siti'-f jction l>y t-rerd- 
inq, wc I'l'.e a false s itn,faction by equhorn- 
i'np , vv'o uive (lissaii'faetioii by pre\ at icaUnp, 
F,r<idn\<t is not so nn an ;i ])r;icticc as eqviro- 
cafinq . it may bo souietim s prudent to crude 
a qucstio’i which wo do not wisli to .answer; 
Vmt eqinrorat^nn^^ arc tniployi'd for the jnir- 
po.ses of f ihs( hooil and interest: jo evurications 
. rc still meaner; and are n sorted to mostly 
by criminals in order to escape detection. 

Wlieiiovf'v ,1 trader hiw Midcavoured to emdc tho Ju'<t 
di‘Ui.o\(U ef )ii-. crtMhtorsi this htith been de< l.ireil liv tho 
t,t bo iin act of hankriiidoy —HbACKsTONK 

When Riitiin told Kve “Thou fihalt not purely die,” it 
was 111 Ills t fiiiiimciitum ‘’Thou phalt not meur preaent 
dealli ’’—BkownS Vci.OAK KUboKS 

Ttu re IS uo prvvarieatiug with GihI when we are on the 
Vt'iy tlne-liuld of hia pio.seiice —CUMBEI£LAN1>, 

To Evaporate, v To emU, 


Evasion, Shift, Subterfuge. 

Evasion (r. To emde) is hero taken only 
In the bad sense; Shift and Subterfugre 
are modes of evasion: the former signifies that 
gross kind of evasion by which one attempts to 
sh\ft off an obligation from one’s self; tlie suit- 
ter/uge, from subler under and fagio to fly, is a 
mode of evasion in which one has recourse to 
some screen or shelter. 

The evasion, in distinction from the others, 
i.s resorted to for the gratification of pride or 
obstinacy ; whoever wishes to maintain a hid 
cau.se must have recourse to evajtwns: candid 
minds despise all evasions • tho sit ift is the 
trick of a knave ; it always serves a jialtry low 
purjioso ; he who has not courage to turn open 
thief will u.se anv shifts rather than not got 
money dishone.stly : the salderfupc is tho 
refuge of one’s forirs; it is not rosoited to 
from the hope of g.iin, but from the fear of a 
loss ; not for )»urposcs of interest, but fur tho^o 
of clianctcr ; be who wants to justify himself 
in a bad caii.se has rccouise to sabteifngc. 

Tiie question of a future htate was liuiijf up in doubt, 
or li.vmU'd between foiifliotiiiLMUsputajitji tlirounii .lil t)ie 

(luirks and evasions of bupliistiy and logic.—CUMcrK- 
LAM>. 

Wben Bueh little eonie oune to bo laiil open, bow 

jvKirly niid v'reti liodly Tuu.st tliat nuni uoed» sneak, who 
lliidh liiiiiHolf Ixilh guilty and Iniftlcd too.— aOLUH 

Wliiit farther snhtcrfvge can Turuus Qiul?—DKt DEN. 

Even, V. Equal. 


Even, Smooth, Level, Plain, 

Even, r Equal. 

Smooth, is in all probability connect'-d 
with .sim ar. 

Level, lu Saxon lafl, .signifies a cat pentor's 
in.s'^ruimnt. 

Plain, r. Appuient 

Eviv and 'Smooth are bi>th ciiposcd to rough¬ 
ness ; but that which is eien is free only fiom 
] great TOOgUncs.s or iircgub.i itnvs ; that winch 
li, .siiuioth i.s fico from c\eiy degree of rougb- 
! ness, however small: a lx,a d is even winch 
bus no knots or hol*s it is not ^nionlk unless 
ids surface be an cn’iic plane; the grraind is 
.-.aid to be cicn, but n. t bniooLk . the sky is 
.snioolh, but not crni 

Eun is to leed, w'hcn applied to tlic ground 
what sj)/oof/t is to evni: the inn is free from 
' ]>rotubcrances and dc[)rrssi(Mis on ilsrxti-iior 
I surface ; the hed is fioo fioin rnis < r f.ills : a 
1 jath is said ti) be evm, a Tnoalcv i.s letd ico 
' m.iy 1)0 lerd, tlit.ugh it i.s not ei^n • a wdk u[) 
the .*>1(10 of a hill may be cvni, aitliongh the 
bill itt-olf is tlie rev<use of a hid tho nvo is 
sa’d of that which unites and forms one unm- 
terniptcd .service; but the kid is Sriid of 
things which are at a distance from each 
other, and ure discovered by tho oye to be in 
a paiallcl line : hence tho floor of a room is 
even with regard to it.self ; it is Icvd with tliat 
of another room. 

Evpiincss rcspect.s the surface oi bodies; 
plainness respects their direction and freedom 
from external obstructions; a path is evm 
xvhich has no indenture.s or footniark.s ; a path 
i3 4:>fam which is not stopped up or iuterruptcid 
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hy wood, _watcr, or any other thing Intcr- 
Veniiig. ^ 

Whou we look af. a naVr*! wall, from the of 

the ohjeot the eye runs along it* whole sixice, ami .arn\es 
quickly at Its termination.—BUUKK. 

The effecls of a rugged and brokon surface seem stronger 
than where it is unooth and iiolished —BURKK. 

The top is If-vrl an offonsivo seat 
Of war—DKYlJl'N. 

A blind man would never Ive aide to im.agine how the 
se\erd prouilncnocs and depressions of a hiinun body 
coiihl he shown on a plain piece of caiiva'i that h.as on 
it no uncvcnnKtu, —AIHiISON. 

When applied figuratively, thofic word.s pre- 
Rcrvo their analogy an ei en temper is secured 
from all violent changes of humour; a smouLh 
sjieeeh is divested of everything which can 
ruOlo the temper of others ; but the former is 
alwfiys taken in a good nensc ; and the hitter 
mostly in a had Rotise, as evincing an illicit 
design or a purjio' e to (leccivc. a fUnn speech, 
on the other hand, is divested ot everything 
()})‘-cure or figurative, and is consequently a 
soecch free from disguise and easy to ho un¬ 
derstood. Even and Icid aro applietl to con¬ 
duct, or eom itiun : the foimer as r(v.ir< 1 s our¬ 
selves ; the latter as regards others ; 1 e who 
adopts an crc/i course of conduct is i.i no 
danger <'f ]mttir)g himself upon a Utti with 
those who aro otherwise his inferiors. 

A man who livf*«« in a stato of virp and imiipniicrirp c.an 
havpiioiitlc to that rwcuucM aixl tranquillity of imml 
whuli la t)u' licalth of thoaou) — AOUjso.V, 

P'alacliood tiiriia ail above na into tj’ranny and i>.ir- 
tantv . and all uf tlio aamc level with ua into diacord— 
BoeiH. 

Event, Incident, Accident, Adven¬ 
ture, Occurrence. 

Event, in Latin cceutvs, jiarticiple of ernno 
to come out, si^jiiilics that which falls out or 
turns up. 

Incident, in TiJitln inridcu^i, from inrido, 
Bigiiltioa that whicli falls in or forms a colla¬ 
teral part of any thing 

Accident, v Acadnit. 

Adventure, from the Latin odvenio to 
come to, signifies what comes to or befalls one. 

Occurrence, from tho Latin ore arm, sig- 
nlfios that which runs or comes in the way. 

'J’lie.so term.s arc expressive of whit jiasses 
In the world, which is tho solo si:»nifu’ation of 
the term event; wdnlst that of the other 
terms are annexed somo acec'-sory ideas: an 
ineident is a peisonal event, an aceident an 
unpleasant event : .an adeeulure an extraor¬ 
dinary event; an nceurrence an ordinary or do- 
nnestio cvnit. event in its ordin.ary and limited 
acceptation excludes tlie idea of chance ; oeci- 
dent excludes that of design ; incident,, adieu- 
tv re, and occurrence, are applicable in both 
cases. 

affect nations .and communities as 
well as individuals ; incidents and cuiventures 
affect particular individuals, accidents and 
occurrences affect persons or things particularly 
or generally, individually or collectively: tho 
making of peace, the loss of a battle, or the 
death of a prince, are national events: the 
forming a new acquaintance and the revival of 
an old one are incidents that have an interest 
for the parties concerned; an escape from 


shipwreck, an encounter with wild beasts or 
savages, are adventures which individuals are 
Ijlea.sed to relate, and others to hear ; a firej 
tho fall of a house, the breaking of a limb, aro 
accidents or occui'renccs ; a robbery or the dealli 
of individuals are piopcrly occurrences whicli 
afford subjects for a newfepainr, and excite an 
intere.st in the rt .adt r. 

Event, when used for individuals, Is .always 
of greater iniju-rtauce than an incidmt. Tho 
seti lcincnt of a young pet son in life, tho 
adoption of an employment, or the taking a 
wife, arc events but not (uruUnts . whilst on 
tho other hand the seUing ont on a jonmey 
or the return, tlic purcba>^e ot a himso or tbo 
despatch of a vessel, are characterized as inci¬ 
dents and not events. 

It is farther to bo observed that arcidrvf, 
ei'ent, and occurrence are said only of lli.»t 
wbioh is suppo.sed really to happen : inctdmfs 
and adicnturcs are often fictitious ; in ih’s 
caso tho uu-idcnt cannot bo too Important, nor 
the adventure too marvellous. History icoords 
the event,s of nations ; plays require to be full 
of incident in order to render them interest¬ 
ing; romances and novels derive must of their 
charms from tlic extravagance of tho advm- 
tvres which tluy de-ctihe; ix'nodic.tl works 
Bupjdy the public willi lufuimation respect¬ 
ing d<dly occvi rcnces. 

T]n''ie rvents, (bo p('imi«8n.ii of wbL,.b '■pi'm.p to .%rciTP» 
111* gitodiiops now m.t> til fho cniisiimiii.il loti of tlouKS 
both m.iKiiify his goodness and exalt his wisdom -- 
ADDISON. 

I h.ivo laid hefor® you only small sx-emuiBly 

fri\i>louR, hut they are pniK’ipallv fMls of this natiiie 
vvhiih ni.iko marioigcs unhappy.--STKKl.B. 

To make .an episode, “ lake any roiiiauung adventure of 
your former e<,ll« 011011,“ in whlcl you could noway 111- 
iohe your hero, or aiij unfortunate accident that was too 
good to tie thrown away —I'Ol'JJ, 

I think there is somev»)iere in Montaigne mention 
made of .« f.Liiiily tiook, wherein all the ocrurrenres that 
liaiutened fiom one generation of that hoiuc to another 
wile rocoidcd —a'lt-KbE. 


Event, Issue, Consequence. 

Tho Evf-nt (r. Event) terminHte.s ; the Is* 
sue (r. To arise) flows out.; the Conse¬ 
quence (r. Consc(juenci) follows. 

Tho tcim (lent ro-spicra gloat undorfakings ; 
particular clfoits; consrqi'cnce rcsjiocts 
everything wdiieh can produce a eniisd/ncnrc. 
Hence we speak of the cicni uf a wai ; the 
is.'iv^'of a negocia^ion ; and the cono'qvevcrs of 
cither. The measures of govirnmeiit aic ofToij 
unjustly praised or blamed sccoiuing to tho 
event ; the fate of a nation somonmos hang.s 
on the is.'iUr of a battle ; its conquest is one of 
the ron,s(qucnces wduch follows the defeat of its 
armies. Wc must bo prepared for events^ 
which aro frequently above our control: we 
must, exert osirselves to biing about a Lavoiir- 
able issue: address and activity will go far 
towards eusiinng suece.ss : but if after all our 
efforts we still fail, it is our duty to submit 
with patient resignation to the consequences. 


It ha» always been the praotice of mankind to Judeo 
ot actions by tlie eiierjf.—JOHNSON. 

A uuld, unruffloU, self iiossesaing mind is a blesaiiiit 
more imporUut to real felicity than all tlmt can bo 
gamed by the tiiuiuphaut istuc of some violent contest. 


Henley In one of bis advertlsemenU had mentioned 
Pope* treatment of Savage; Ude wai supposed by Pope 
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to bo the wnsequence of a compUlut made by Savaae to 
Ueiiloy, aiul was therefore meatiuued by him with much 
reeeiitmeut.—J uli.SSON. 

Ever, V. Always. 

Everlasting:, v. Eternal. 

Every, v. All 
Evidence, v. Deposition. 


Evidence, Testimony, Proof. 

Evidence is whatever makes evident; 
Testimony is that which is derived from 
au imlivkhml, namely, testis the witness. 

Where the evidviice of oar own senses con¬ 
curs with the testnnoni/ of others, wo can have 
no grounds for wirhlioldiug our assent to tlie 
trutli of an assertion ; but when those are at 
variance, it may bo prudent tx> pause. Evi¬ 
dence may comprehend the testiuwny of many; 
testimony is confined to tko ivnhnce of one. 
Where si body of iciiectalile etidtnce tends to 
caiviot a criminal of guilt, the jury cannot 
attach much weight to the pirlial testimony of 
one or tAvo individuals. The endtitce serves to 
inform ami illuitiMto ; the testimony serves to 
confirm and corruliorate : wo may give evi¬ 
dence cxoluNively with regard to things ; but 
we bear tcstiniony wiih i-eg.ud to persons. In 
all law-suits r< spoctiiig property, riglm.s, and 
privileges, evidence must be heard in order to 
fiutiblantiate or luv.didate a case • in personal 
and cnininiil indictments the te^.hinuny of wit¬ 
nesses is required either for or against tlio 
accused ptuiy. The evoience and proof are 
Imth signs of something existing : the evidence 
is an evident sign ; tlie pi oof is positive • tlio 
evidence aiqaals to the undeisftinonig; the 
prnoj to tlie senses ; the fvidence produces con¬ 
viction or a moral certainty ; tlie /o’oo/ pio- 
duces satisfaction or a pliysi< a 1 certunty 

'j’ho term aidence is ai-plied to that which 
is moral or intellectual ; jmxif is employed 
mostly for fnets oi physical objects All that 
our Saviour did and said wore evidences of his 
divine chai.icter, which might have produced 
faith in tlie minds of many, oven if they had 
not such numerous and miraculous pi oofs of 
his i)OWor. Eeultnce may lie internal, or lie in 
the thing itself; proof is always externa’, 
d’he internal evidences of tlio truth of Divine 
Kovelation are even more numerous than 
those which are external : our Saviour’s re¬ 
appearance among his disciples did not satisfy 
the unbelieving Tbonns of liis identity until 
he had the farthei proofs of feeling the holes 
in his hands and his bide. 

Of Swift's generil habits of thinking, if his letters can 
be supposed k) afford any evidence, he was not a uuui to 
bo either loved oi envied.—J0UX8ON. 

Ye TroJ.'in flames, your tettlmony liear 
What I iMJrforui’d, and wliat 1 suOor’d there. 

DKVDEN. 

Of the fallaciousness of hojifl, and the uncertainty of 
■cheiuea, e\ery day gives souios new proof. —JOUNSON. 

Evident, V. Apparent. 


E'Til or Ill, Misfortune, Harm, 
Mischief. 

Evil, in its full eenso. comprehends every 
quaUty which is not good, and consequently 


the other terms express only modifications of 
evil. 

The word is however more limited in its ap¬ 
plication than its meaning, and admits thero- 
toro of a just comparison with the other words 
here mentioned. They are all taken in the 
sense of evils produced by some external causo, 
or evils iuhortiiit lu the object and aiising out 
of it. The evil, or, in its contracted form, the 
Ill, befalls H ptrson ; the Misfortune coinos 
upon him; the Harm is t iken, or ho re¬ 
ceives the /utrm . the Mischief is done him. 
Evil in its limited application is tak.cn for 
evils of the gieatost magnitude; it is that 
which is ecd witliout any mitigation or quali¬ 
fication of circuTUhtances The mi.^fortune is a 
minor ictl/ it dep-;u.ls upon the opinion and 
circumstances of the individual ; what is a 
misjortune iii one respect may be the contrary 
in another resjjoct. An unnnielj’ death, the 
fracture or loss of a limb, are denominated 
crils. the loss of a vessel, the ovei turning of a 
carnage, and the like, aie misjorlunes, inasmuch 
as they tend to tlie diminution ot pro[ orry ; but 
as all the casualiies of life may jiroduce various 
conscipionco.M, it may sometimes liiqipeu that 
that which seems to have come upon by our ill 
fortune tums out ultimately of the greatest bo- 
neftt; in this respect, thorcfoie, ■misfortune is 
but a partial evd: of ecd it is likewise obser¬ 
vable, that it has no respect to the suffeier as 
a moral agent : but misfortune is used in re¬ 
gard to such things as are conttollablo or 
otherwise by human foresight. The ecil which 
befalls a man is opjiosed only to the good 
which he in general experiences ; but iho luis- 
jortinie is opposed to tlie good fortune or the 
prudence of the individual. Wickness m an erd, 
let it be endured or caused by whatever cir¬ 
cumstances it may ; it is a misfoitune for ati 
individu.vl to come in the way of having this 
erd brought on himself: Ills own relative con¬ 
dition in the scale of being is here referred to. 

Harm and vuichief .ire bp»*( les of minor evds ; 
the former of which !s much less specific than 
the latter both in the n.iturc and c.uise of the 
evd. A person takes hni /afn in circumstanct-* 
that are not known ; the vuschief is done to 
him from some ]K)sitivo and iminediato cir¬ 
cumstance. He who takes cold takes luirm ; 
the cause of which, however, may not be 
known or suspected : a fall from a horse is 
attimded with murhief, if it occasion a fracture 
or any erd to the body. Evd and misfortune 
respect pers(-n& only as the objects : harm aud 
nnschiej are said of inanimate things as the 
object. A tender plant takes/mivn from being 
cxpised to the cold air : mischief is done to it 
when its blanches are violently broken off or 
its roots are laid bare. 

Misfortune is the incidental proper^ of ]^r- 
80118 who arc its involuntary subjects ; out 
evil, harm, and mischief, are the inhoieut and 
active properties of things that How out of 
them as effects from their causes : evil is said 
either to lie in a tiling or attend it as a com¬ 
panion or follower; harm properly lies in the 
thing; properly attends the thing as 

a consequence. In political revolutions there 
is evil in the thing and evil from the thing; 
evU when it begins, evil when it ends, and evil 
long after it has ceased: It is a dangerous 
question for any young person to put to him- 
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self—what harm is there iu this or that In¬ 
dulgence? lie who is disposed to put this 
questiou to himself will not hcsitatsto answer 
it .n coidmg to his own wishes : the mUchi^i's 
which anso from the unakilfuloess of those 
w ho uiidci take to be their o vvn co icbmen are of 
bo serious a i.iir.uro tnat in eourbo of time they 
will piob.ibly deter meu from pciformiugsuch 
unsuitable olliees. 

Ydt tliluk not tliu«, whfln free<l(>ni‘H i 7 ^j I state, 

I moan to lUttox oi couit tno Kf'-U 

UOI.DSVIIH. 

A misery is not to be »iie.tsnred from the iiatnie of the 
eim, but fioni the temper of the antJerer —ADDISON. 
Mixfortune aUiula with hci how e^e^ bent 
Oier the woiid , and lie vslio wunnlrt aiiutlior 
DiroctR the ^joddess. by Lh.it p.»ri where lie wmiiids, 
Tliore to stilke dct'p her eri'ois in hiins* If —YoUNO. 
To me the l.ihours of the Held reau’ii. 

Me I’auR injuied , all the war he mine, 

F.dl he that nuiRt, Inmeatli his iival’s anna, 

And leave the rest secuio of future harnu —Poi'E. 

To mourn a mlrrhicf til it is past and pone, 
la tlio next way tu diaw new mwhic/ 

BllAICSrEAKK. 

Evil, V. Bad. 

To Evince, a Tooirja.e. 

To Evince, r. Toproxc. 

Exact, r. Accurate. 

Exact, Extort. 

Exact, in Latin c.xactus, }iarticlpIo of exhf 
to duvo out, sigintius tno cxcici'^o of siini»lo 
lot CO , but Extort, fioiii cxlorias, partnuplo 
ot extorqueti to wring out, nunks tlic exeicivo 
of nnusiuvl force iu the application, there¬ 
fore, to exact 18 to demand with force, it is 
ciunmoiily an act of injustice : to extort is to 
got with viuknco, it is an act of tyranny 
The collector ot the revenue exacts when he 
gets from the people more than he is aiitUo- 
1 j/.od to take: an ai bit iry jirince extorl.s from ins 
conquered bubjecis whatever he can grasp at. 
In the figurative seu«e, deference, obedience, 
applause, and admit.ition, are e.cacled ■ a coii- 
lo.ssion, an acknowledgment, a discovery, 
aiid the like, are extorted. 

While to the esUihliahcd church ia Riven that protection 
Riul Rupji.irt Nvliii h the intt.i»-.u of leligiun rentki piopcr 
Hiiil duo. yet iio rlRid cunlorniity 13 vxaUt-d —bi-AIlt. 

If I eri lu believimi that the soula of ineii are immortal, 
not wliilu I live Mould 1 wmIi to h.ive thin dei',;nttul 
tnoi t,xturlvU irom me.—tol'hl'.LL. 

Exact, Nice, Particular, Punctual. 

Exact, V. Accurate. 

Nice, in Saxon nisc, comes in all proba¬ 
bility from the German yeniessen, <tc., to enjoy, 
bignifying a quick and discriiuinatlug taste. 

Particular signifies here diiected to a 

particular jKiiut. 

Punctual, fiom the Latin puncluin a 
point, signifies keeping to a point. 

Jixact and nice arc to bo compared in their 
application, eituer to x^sous or things ; par- 
ticular and punctual only in application to 
tiersons. To bo exact, is to arrive at perfection ; 
to be nice, is to be free from faults ; to be par- 
Ucular, is 1 x) be nice in certain pariiculan ; to 
bo punctual, is to be exact in certain points. 
Wo are exact in our conduct or in what we do: 
nice and particular in our mode of doing it; 
punctual as to the time and seasm for doing 


it. It is necessary to be exact m our accounts ; 
to bo wic« as an artist in the choice and dis¬ 
tribution of colouis ; to bo qxii ticular, as a 
in in of business, in the number aud the do* 
tails of merchandizes that are to be delivered 
out: to bo punctual iu observing the hour ol* 
tho d.ay that has been fi.xed upon. 

Bxactness and pvnctuolUtj axo alwais taken 
in a good sense ; they designate an aMeiition 
to that which cannot bo di-pensed wnh : tuey 
form a part 01 one's duty nitriitna and par^ 
iiCuUu lii/ aio not always taken in the best 
sense; they designate an exce.''Sive artenliou 
to things of infeiior importance , to inatlers 
of taste and ohoi e Karly habit,s of method 
and legularity will make man veiy exact in the 
performance of ail bis duties, and parUevlaity 
puiiclual in hi.s payments' an over-mcrntjiit 
iu tho obscrv.mee of mC' hanical rules often 
.supplies the v^ant of genius : it is the mark of 
a coiitiacted mind to amn.so itself with par- 
ticularitics about dress, personal appearance, 
furniture, ami ilio like. 

When exact and nice are applied to things, 
the former e-vpre-ses more th.m the latter; 
wc spo.ik of an €a/icf lesembl.ince, and a nxet 
distinction. Tho e.raci! ]>oint is th.it which we 
wish tu reach ; tlic uue point i.s tnat which iC 
IS difficult to koi-i-). 

Wo kimw not bo miK'h as the true u,viiics of either 
Homer Ol ViiriI, with .00 cx<i(.tnt'Si —\VAl.mi 

Kviny aj;o a m.iii jm.soh thru iRh, riml w.'.y of life he on* 
Rage-, ui h iH Home ji.iilicul.ir vice m ImjierfeLtK'ii 

n. itiii.illy Lie.vving to it which it will rcijuire hr, nicest 

o. ue to a\oul —lU.Di.n I,. 

I li.iw been tho moie fiaritcular in tins iinniiry, 
.u>o I he.ir there is kl.iki .ivilligclii Eiigialul that 
h I. not .V Moll While 111 it -ADDlMlN 

Tile tr.nloiR jM or mniik ml HUirtT by tho want l i 
jainctuiUly lu 1 de.i.iiii{.> et i>eiaeas aliiAO them— 

To Exalt, C. To I'/t. 

Examination, Search, Inquiry, 
Research, Investigation, Scrutiny. 

Examination, v. To discuss. 

Search, in French chcrcher, is a variatiau 
of seek and see. 

Inquiry, v To ask. 

Research is an intensive of search. 

Investigation, fiom tlie Lriiin restajlum a 
track, signifies seeking by the tracks or loot- 
stops. 

Scrutiny, from tho Latin scrutor to seaieh, 
and scrutuvi lumber, signifies looking fur 
amongst lumber aud rubbish, to ransack. 

Examination is tho most general of these 
terms, which all agree in expressing an active 
otfort to find out that which is uiiknowo. An 
examination is made either by the aid of the 
souses or tho understanding, the liody or the 
mind; a search is piinapally a physical ac¬ 
tion; the inquiry is mostly intellectual; wo 
examine a face or we examine a subject ; we 
eearcfi a house or a dictionary ; wo inquire 
into a matter. An examination is made for the 
purpose of forming a judgment; a search la 
made for ascertaining a fact : an inquiry la 
made in order to arrive at truth. To examine 
a person, is either by means of questions to 
got at Ills mind, or by means of looks to be* 
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•ome acquainted with his person ; to search a 
T>ersou is by cori)oreal conduct to learn what 
he lias about him. Wo examine tho foatnros 
i/f those who interest us ; officers of justice 
frarrfi those wlio are suspected. Examinalionx 
and inquiries are both made by means of 
questions ; but the foitnor is an official act for 
K hpeeific end, the latter is a private act for 
purposes of convenience or pleasure. Students 
underj^o examinations from their teachera; 
they pvirsuc their inquiries for themselves. 

An examinntum or an inqnin/ in ty bo set on 
foot on any subject ; but tho examination is 
direct; it is tho settincf of thinjfs before the 
view, corporeal or mental, in onier to obtain 
a conclusion : the inquirif is indirect; it is a 
circuitous method of cominef to the knowledge 
of what was not known before. The stiniont 
ecamines tho evidences of Cliristianity, that, 
he may strengthen his own belief ; the go\ ci n- : 
ment institute an mquirif into the coiubict of 1 
subjects. A resiarch is a icmoto mquinf an | 
invt.'iliij'ttio/i is a minute mqtnru ; a scrutmi/ is 
a strict examinatioyi. Learned men of impiisf- 
tivo tempers make their r*searehn into anti¬ 
quity: magistrates nirestit/nte doubtfid and 
mysterious affairs ; physicians miestie/ate tho 
causes of diseases ; men scrutinize the actions 
of those whom they hold in suspicion. Actitc- i 
ness nnd penetrition are peculiailsr rcqui'-itc 
in making reifarches; patieneo and per.-over- 
anee are the n<'cessa»y quahficotions of the 
inrestiqator; a quick discernment will esseii- i 
tially aid the serutinizer, 

The IkhIv of m.vi Is «iich a <m>)jort os stnndfl the utinoBt 
teat of exammdtion —.ADDIson 
If you .fCiircJi piirely for tint)), it will be indi/rerent to 
you wluMo you find it —BUDUKl.I,. 

lifter li.nppiiiesB are not '^o neie^Miv and uie- 
ful to iiinnkind as the aits vf couHohitiun —Al*l)I 305 . 

To all inferior atiiinals ’tis ^1' 'n 

T’ O'ljov tlio state allottnl them hv )iori\’n t 

Vo vain rii^inri'hes e'ei distiiil* tlieii red —JEN’VVS, 

We have divided imturnl rihilos<i]>hv nifo the inveaiiju- 
(mn Ilf lad the producfioii of ellects - D VCOV 

P-eitire T Ro to h d. I make a nrrutmv what pecoant 
huinouis have reiRiied in me that day.— HoWBI.L. 

To Examine, v. To disenss. 


To Examine, Search, Explore. 
Examine, r. Eraminatmfu 
Search, r. Examination. 

Explore, in Ij-din erplorn, compounded of 
€c oud filoro, signihcR firojierly to bur.st out 
Tliese words are hero considered as they 
designate the looking upon pi ices or objects, 
in onli r to get acqu.untcd with them. To ex- 
avDne expresses a less effort than to search, 
and this expresses less than to explore. 

We examine objects that are n ar ; wc search 
those that are hid den or removed at a certain 
difetance ; wo explore tho^e that are unknown 
or very distant. Tho painter examines a land 
scape in order to take a sketch of it; tho 
iKitMinist after curious plants; the in¬ 

quisitive traveller explores unknown regions. 

An author examines the books from which 
be intends to draw his authorities; the anti¬ 
quarian searches every comer in which he 
hopes to find a monument of sntiquity; the 
claiwic scholar explores the learning and wisdom 
of tho ancients. 


Men will look into our livoa, and examine our aotiona, 
and inquiro Into our conyersatlons; by tliese they will 
th® truth and reality of our piofassion.—TlLLor- 

ot thou, nor they shall search the thoughta, that roll 
p In the close recesses of my soul.—Poi’K. 

Hector, he and. my cour-vge bids me meet 

This high atclucvcment, and explore the fleet.—POPE. 

Example, Pattern, Ensample. 

Example, in Latin exemplmn, very pro¬ 
bably changed from cx'^/mnlnm .and rrsimuto or 
simvio, .‘viguifios tho thing framed according 
to a likeness. 

Pattern, Copp. 

Ensample, signifies that whlcli Is done 
acconliiig to a sample or crumple. 

All thc.'-o words .aio taken for that wbicli 
ought to bo followed; but tho ernmple mu.st 
he followed geueially; the pattern must be 
followed jiarticularly, not only ns to wliat, but 
how a thing is to bo done : the former servos 
as a guide to tlio judgment; tho latter to 
guide the actions Tho evaniple comprehends 
whit is either to he followed or avoided ; tho 
pattern only that wldch is to be followed or 
copied: the ensample is a species of example^ 
tho word being cnqiloycd only in the solornn 
stylo. Tho e ram pic mav bo prosented oithei 
in the object its df or the dc.scnption of it; 
tho patlivn displays itself most oonqiletely in 
tho object itself; the ensample exists only m 
the doscrijition. 'J’hose who know whai is 
right should Fct the example of practicing it; 
ami those who persist in doing wrong’, rninst 
be m ido an example to deter othersfiorn doing 
the same • every one, lot his ago and stition 
bo what it mav, mav affonl a pattini of Cbiis- 
ian virtu(‘; the ciild maybe a piiffcr/i to bis 
jilavmatcs of diligence and dutifulness ; tlio 
citizen may be a pattern to lii.s fellow-citizens 
of .sobiicty, and conformity to P e laivs ; tlio 
SoLlicr may be a palhrii of obedience to liis 
cornradi'S • our S.ivmur has loft us an ej- 
ample of Christian perfection, which we ought 
to imitate, although wo cannot copy it: the 
Hcrijituro ch.aravters are drawui as cnsampls 
for our learning. 

Tltc kittp (if UMUi hmhunlv bimf inspiTrs 
With 1(,U(1 coiiinuoul, witli gitvit exumplei firrs 

rorR. 

Tbe f;ilry way of writiiip. an Mr Diydcn callB it i t 
more ditticult tbmi any ulbcr that iU'IumhN iubjii th.i 
IMlet’s fancy, bccaxiHc ho has no 2>at(ern to follow iii it.— 
ADIUSON 

Sir Knurht, that (lucst, that vovape rashlj hake, 

IJy this forln(|.i( u way Ui my <lc'.i'u;lit, 

Dvicst by other’s dwilli ensample takt3.—SPI NSKlt. 

Example, Precedent. 
Example, r. Example. 

Precedent, from the Latin preredens pre¬ 
ceding. signifn R by distinction th.it preceding 
which is entitled to notice 

Both these terms apply to that which may 
be followed or made a rule ; hut the example 
is commonly present or before our eyes ; the 
precedent is properly something past; tho ex- 
'hmpU may derive its authority from the in¬ 
dividual ; the precedent acquires its sanction 
from time and common consent: w© are led 
by the emmple, or we copy the ejcample; w« 
are guided or governed by tho precedent. The 
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former is a private and often a partial affair; 
the latter is a pnldic and often a national con¬ 
cern ; we quote example* In literature, and 
precedents in law. 

Thames ’ tho njnnf Ioa' d of all Ihe oooan’s sons, 
o cuuM r flow like lliee ' ami malte tliy ntrmm 
My gieat exa,rtijl«, as il 18 my theino ~I>KNHAM. 

At the reVoliitKiii thc> thicw a politic veil over every 
ciicum*.t.tiue vvIiilIi mi^-'lit Jiinilsh a in oc'd, itt for .any 
Jnluie (U'paiUue finm wli.it Uicj liiul then bettlvl for 
ever,—15U UKK 

Example, Instance. 

Example (r. Fmmplr, patterv) refers in 
tins c.-p^e to the tliint'. 

Instance, from tho Latin 7/iifo, sii^mifios 
tlwat winch stands or serves vs a rostinn point.. 

The example is set forth hy way of illustr.i- 
ti-m or instruction ; the iiiatayice is a'i<luced 
hy way of evidence or proof. iSvery insUince 
may serve .as an ennitplc, hut everv tramplt is 
not an ni'^toncc. Tho consists of inor-d 

oi intcdloclual obj'-ets ; the in^fuiice (unsists of 
actions only. Uulcs aie illustrated hv f>- 
inujilcs citaraetcKs ai i* illustral m 1 }ty innf a a ccs 
tlic hc-t mode of in-troctiuK" childien is hy 
furni-'hinf;' them with (.tomples for evtry rule 
that is Ja’d down; the Itoiuan history fur- 
inshes us with many cxtraortUiury ivsiances 
of .silf-devot.ion for tlieir country. 


them, that the former always signifies exceed'- 
inr; in that which ought not to be exceeded; 
and the latter exceeding in that whore it is 
honourahJo to exceed • ho who is habitually <w- 
ccc^su'c in any of his indnlgencics must bo in- 
sensiblo to the excelUnrc of a temporato life. 

Transcend, from irnym beyond and sceiido 
or srarido to climb, signifies climbing beyond ; 
and Outdo signifies doiog (^ut of the ordin¬ 
ary course : the former, like surpass, refers 
railior to tho state of tilings ; and outdo, like 
frtvL to the exertions I'f jieisons: the former 
rises in fcense above surpass ; but tho latter is 
only einploved in p.arlieui.ar cases, th.at is, to 
exed In action ; ex^-el is. however, confined to 
th.at which is good; outdo to that \^hicli is 
good or bad. 1’lie genius of liomer transcends 
that of almost every other poet: Iloliogabalus 
outdid evciy other emperor in extravngiuco. 

M-in's l»(,niullw<s avarico excredt. 

Ami Oil l)jb nciKlibuiiib louud about him bwl«. 

ALLKa, 

Drvden often xurpnrtes exixjctation, luid Pope never 
f.illK l>el..w it—.loHKSON. 

To liim the kinvr Ilmv much thy yearw rrref 
111 aiti of conii'jfl. ami iii bpo.ikiiiK well —TOPK. 
Auspiei.iUH prince, in arms a iiuHrbty name 
But vet wluwe .actions far trunscend your faiue. 

DRVnXK. 

Tlie Inst .ami crniminif instiinre of onr love to our 
eiu'iiiu's IS to I'lav for tlicni Foi by thu a man wotUd 
f.tia to outd't liiiiisolf —.sourn. 


I.cl mo (niy Ron) nil iim tent fa<‘t unfold, 

A jfO’.d rx'im/ih' (lii\«ii tioiu tiiiHM (»f old —T’OI'F 
"M in\ iii^fnrK < i nr v be piofluced fi om rood .•niMiontios, 
til it (liildi'i'ii iictnnll.v sni_k m tlir Mveiv) mssioiu and 
depi.ivml im Im.itioiis of their nurses —SI I'l'd.R 

To Exasperate, v. To aggravate. 


To Exceed, Surpass, Excel, Tran¬ 
scend, Outdo. 

Exceed, from tho I.atiii exctdo, compound¬ 
ed of rr and erdo to iia.ss out of, or beyond Iho 
line, is the pemral tenn. Surpass, I'oni- 
yiomuled of sur over, and pd.vv, is one RpecicH 
of excccfiing. Excel, compidimicd of r.r .and 
cdlo to lift or move over, is another species. 

Exceed, ill i(s limift'd aeeeptation, conveys 
no ide.! of nifiral dcsott; surpass and excel are 
alwnays t.aken in a good sen.'-o. It is md hO 
mucli persons as tilings wlilch erceed ; both 
pci sons and tiiing.s sui pass; peisons only 
txccl One thing exceeds another, as tho .suc¬ 
cess of an undert.aking rrru'd.s the exyic d.-di >ns 
of the nndortakcr, ora mans exeitions rrccr-Z 
his .Ritrengt.Ii : one person surjiasse* another, as 
the English have surjm.sscd all other nations 
Jn tho extent of their naval power; or one 
«huig surpasses another, as jioctry surpasses 
painting in its ofTects on the imagination : one 
person excels another; tlms formerly tho 
Dutch and Italians excelled tlio English in 
painting. 

We may without .any direct or iinrae- 

dl.ato effort; wo cannot excel without effort. 
Nations .as well as individuals will surpass 
each other in jiarticuhar arts and sciences, as 
much from local and adventitious circum- 
stinccs as from natiinal genius and steady ap¬ 
plication : no one can expect to excel in learn¬ 
ing whose indolence gets the better of his 
ambition. The derivatives excessive nnd. excel- 
lent have this obvious distinction between 


To Excel, r. To exceed. 


Excellence, Superiority. 

Excellence m an absolute terai; Superi¬ 
ority is A lelativo term: many m.av have 
rx(v//</«v in tile same degree, but thty must 
h.ivo suptnoi iti/iu different degrees ; supermr- 
ity is often siiperior excellence, but in nmny 
ea.soH they are applied to different objocU. 

Tlic'ro bs .amoral excdtcnce attainable by all 
who have the will to strive after it; but thoro 
is ,an int.ollectibil and i.liysical superiority 
wliu'h is above tho n ach of our wishes, and ia 
granted to a few only. 

P.IRO ouv V vv itln TR at RTintlirr’s joy, 

And ball a that cxerllence it cannot r^ch 

THOMSOlf. 

To be .iblp to boncAl olhcra is a oondition of ficcdom 
ami siijionorih/ — Tll.l.oISOX. 

Except, V. Besides. 

Except. V. Enlcss. 

Exception, v. OhjecUon. 


Excess, Superfluity, Kedundancy. 

Excess is that which exceeds any moA- 
sure ; Superfluity from jrwpcr and Jluo to 
flow over ; and Redundancy, from redundo 
to stream back or over, signifies an exxess of a 
good measure. We may have an excess of heat 
or cold, wet or dry, when we have more than 
The ordinary quantity; but wy have a super- 
fluitg of provisions when wo have more than 
we want, Eccc.ss is applioablo to any object ; 
but snperjlvity and redundancy are species of 
excess: the former applicable in a particular 
mimner to tliat which is an object of our 
desire ; and rcdnnda.ney to matters of expres¬ 
sion or feeling. 'We may have an excess of 

X 
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prosperity or adversity ; a superfluity of good 
things ; and a redundancy of speech or words. 

It i« wisely ordered in our present Btate that Joy and 
fear, hope and grief should act alternately as checks and 
balances upon each other, in order to prevent an excess in 
any of them.—BLAIK. 

When by force or policy, by wisdom, or by fortune, pro¬ 
perty and tuperionty were Introduced and established, 
then they whose possessions swelleil above their 'wants 
naturally laid out their iuperftuitiet on pleasure.~-JOUN- 
HON. 

The defeat or redundance of a syllable might be easily 
covered lu the recitatlon.—TYKKWiliT. 


Excessive, Immoderate, Intempe¬ 
rate. 

The Excessive is beyond measure; the 
Immoderate, from modus a mode or mea¬ 
sure, is without measure ; the Intemperate 
from tempus a time or term, is that which is 
not kept within bounds. 

Excessive designates excess in gcncr.il; im¬ 
moderate and intemperate designate excess in 
moral agents. The excessive lies simply in the 
thing which exceeds any given point: the 
immoderate lie.s in the pashioas which range to ^ 
a boundless extent : the mtempcrole lies in | 
the will which is under no control. Hence 
wa speak of an excessive thirst physically con¬ 
sidered ; an immoderate ambition or lust of 
power: an intemperate indulgence, an intempe¬ 
rate warmth. Excessive admits of dogreos; 
wh-vt is excessive may exceed in a greater or less 
degree : immoderate and intemperate mark a 
positively great degree of excess , the former 1 
still higher than the latter . immoderate is in 
fact the highest conceivable degree of erxess 

The excessive use of anything will always bo 
attended with some evil couscqueuce : the 
immoderate use of wine will r.vpidly tend to 
the ruiti of him vvlio is guilty of the excess ; 
tlie intemperate use of wiiie will proceed by a 
more gra mal but not less sure process to his 
rum. 

ib'xccsitrg desigii.ates whatis partial ; immode¬ 
rate is used oftoner for what is partial than 
what is habitual; intemperate oftener for what 
is habitual than what is partlil. A person is 
excessively displeased on particular occ.isionH: 
he is an immoderate eater at all times, or only 
xmirvoderateia that which he like.s : ho is intem¬ 
perate in his language when his anger Is intem¬ 
perate ; or ho leads an intemperate life. The 
accesses of youth do but too often settle into 
confirmed habits of intemperance. 

Who knows not the languor that attends every ezccseitm 
Inilnlgence in pleasure?—ULAIU. 

One of the first objects of wish to every one Is to main¬ 
tain a proper place ami rank in society, this among the 
vain and ambitious is alwavH the favourite aim. With 
tiiem it arises bi immoderate expectations founded on 
tiieir supiHised talents and iiiiagmed merits.—Bi.AlK. 

Ijet no wautonness of yoiitiiful spirits, no compliance 
with the intemperaU mirth of others, ever betray you 
into profane sallies.—BLAlB. 

To Exchaugre, V. To change. 


To Exchange, Barter, Truck, 
Commute. 

To Exchang'e (v. To change) is the general 
term signifying to take one for another, or put 
one thing in the place of another; the rest are 
but modes of ext^ngidig. To Barter (v. To 


change) is to exchange one article of trade for 
another. To Truck, from the Grock rpoxau 
to wheel, Bignllying to bandy about, is a 
familar term to express a familar action for 
exchanging one article of private property for 
another. Commute, from the Latin syllable 
com or contra and muto to change, signifies an 
exchanging one mode of punishment for 
another we may exchange one l)ook for 
another traders barter trinkets for gold dust; 
coachmen or st.iblomeu truch a Whip for a 
handkerchief ; government commutes tho 
punishment of death for that of bauibhment. 

Pleasure c.au be exchanged only for pleasure 

HAWKF.SAVORTII. 

8onie lucu are willing to barter their blood for lucre.-* 
BUKKE. 

8bows nU her secrets of house-keeping. 

For candles how she trucks her dripping,—SWIFT. 

Iloiiry Icvietl upon his vassals in Korui&ndy a sum of 
inoiiev 111 lieu of their service, and this commutation, by 
leasoii of tho great distance, was still more adviuitageoun 
to his English vassals.—HUME. 

Exchaugre, V. Interchange. 

To Excite, V. To awaken. 


To Excite, Incite, Provoke. 

Excite, V. To awaken. 

Incite, V. To encourage. 

Provoke, v. To aggravate. 

To excite is said more particularly of tho in¬ 
ward feelings : incite is said of the external 
actions ; proroke is said of both. 

A i>er8on’» pissions are excited : he is incited 
by any x>urticular passion to a course of con¬ 
duct ; a particular feeling is provoked, or ho is 
provoked by some feeling to a particular step. 
Wit and conversation excite inirtli; men are 
incited by a lust for gain to fraudulent prac¬ 
tices ; they are provoked by the opposition of 
others to intemperate lauguago and intempe¬ 
rate measures. To excite is very frequently 
used in a physical acceptation ; incite always, 
and provoke mostly, in a moral application. 
Wesx)eak of exciting hunger, tliirst, or perspi¬ 
ration ; of inciting to noble actions ; of 
voking impertinence, provoking scorn or resent¬ 
ment. 

When excite and provoke are applied to 
similar objects, tho former designate a much 
stronger action than the Latter. A thing may 
excite a smile, but it provokes laughter ; it may 
excite displeasure, but it provokes anger ; it may 
excite joy or sorrow, but it provokes to madness. 

Can then the Pons of Greece {the sage rejoin’d) 
Excite compahsiou in Achilles’ luluaT—I'Dl’E. 

To her the God: Great Hector’s soul incite 
To dare the boldest Greek to single fight. 

Till Greece provok’d from all her numbers show 
A warrior worthy to be Hector’s foe.—BOPE. 

Among tbo other torments -which this passion produces, 
we may oanally observe, that none are greater mournom 
than Jealous meu, when the mrson who provoked thskr 
Jealousy is taken from them.—ADDISON. 

To Exclaim, v. To cry. 

To Exculpate, v. To apologizd. 

To ExoulpatOy v. To txoTiercue, 
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Excursion, Ramble, Tour, Trip, 
Jaunt. 

Excursion sijpiifies going out of one’s 
course, from the Latin ex and cursua the course 
or pro8crib(^d path: a Ramble Is a going 
witno\it any course or regular path, from 
roaut^ of which it is a frequentative : a Tour, 
from the word turn or return, is a circuitous 
course : a Trip, from the Latin inpudio to 
go on the toes like a dancer, is properly a 
pedestrian excursion or tour, or any short 
teurney that might be made on foot: Jaunt, 
Is from the French janie the felly of a wheel, 
and janter to put the felly in motion. To go 
abroad in a carriage is an idle excursion, or ono 
taken for mere pleasure : travellers who are 
not contented with what is not to ba seen from 
a high road make frequent excursions into the 
interior of the country. Those who are fond 
of rural scenery, and pleased to follow the 
bent of their inclinations, make frequent 
rambles. Those who set out upon a sober 
scheme of enjo^^ent from travelling, are sat¬ 
isfied with making the tour of some one coun¬ 
try or more. Those who have not much time for 
pleasure take trips. Those who have no better 
moans of spending their time make jaunts. 

I am now 80 ni«-in-urbelah, I believe I «ball etay here, 
except; little excurnotu and vagaries, for a year to come. 
GRAV. 

I am going on a short ramble to my Lord Oxford's.— 
POPE. 

My laat eumraer'a tour wa« through WorcesterBhire, 
Oloucostershixe, Mouiuouthshire, and Shropshire.— 
GRAY. 

I hold the resolullou I told yon In my last of seeing 
you if you cannot take a trip hither before I go.—POPE. 

To Excuse, v. To apologize. 


To Excuse, Pardon. 

We Excuse (v. To apologize) a person or 
thing by exempting him from blame. 

Wo Pardon (from the prepositive par or 
per and dorio to give) by giving up to another 
the offence ho has committed. 

Wo excuse a small fault, we pardon a great 
fault: we excuse that which personally affects 
cursives; wo pardon that which offends 
against morals : we may excuse as equals ; we 
can pardon only as superiors. Wo exercise good 
nature in excusing: we exercise generosity or 
mercy in pardoning. Friends excuse each other 
for the unintentional omission of formalities; 
It is the privDoge of the supreme magistrate 
io pardon criminals whose offences will admit 
of pardon: the violation of good manners is 
inexcusable in those who are cultivated ; false¬ 
hood Is unpardonable even in a child. 


I will not quarrel with a slight mistake. 

Such as our nature’s frailty may excuse. 

SOSCOMMON. 


Th^ who know how many volumes have been written 
en the poems of Homer and Virgil, will easily pardon the 
Jangth of my discourse upon Milton.—ADDISON. 


Excuse, V. Pretence. 


Execrable, v. Abominable. 
Execration, v. Malediction. 
To Execute, v. To acwmpliah. 


To Execute, Fulfil, Perform. 

Execute (v. To accomplish), in Latin e.ve^ 
cutus participlo of exequor, compounded of ear 
and sequor, is to follow up to the end. 

To Fulfil is to fill up to the full of whatU 
wanted. 

To Perform Is to form thoroughly or make 
complete. 

To execute is more than to fulfil, and to fulfil 
than to perform. To execute is to bring .about 
an end ; it involves active measures, and is 
peculiarly applicable to that which is extra¬ 
ordinary, or that which requires particuLir 
spirit and talents; schemes of ambition are 
executed: to fulfil is to satisfy a moral obliga¬ 
tion ; it is applicablo to those duties in which 
rectitude and equity are involved ; wo fulfill 
the duties of citizens; to perform is to carry 
through by simple action or labour; it is moi e 
particularly applicable to the ordinary and re - 
gular business of life ; we perform a work or a 
task. Ono executes according to the inten¬ 
tions of others ; the soldier execute.^ the orders 
of his general; the merchant executes the com¬ 
missions of his correspondent : one fulfils 
according to the wishes and expectations of 
others ; it is the part of an honest man to 
enter into no engagements which ho cannot 
fulfil ; it Is the part of a dutiful sou, by dili¬ 
gence and assiduity, to endeavour to fuflU tho 
expectations of an anxious parent: ono jur- 
forms according to circumstances, what suits 
one's own convenience and purposes ; evei y 
good man is anxious to perform his part in life 
with credit and advantage to himself and others. 

■Why ilelayn 

His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix’d on Ibia day T—MILTON. 

To whom the white-arni’d goddess thus replies: 
Enough thou kiiow'ut. tlia tyrant of the siueH, 

Severely bent his purpose to fulfil, 

Gninov d his iniuj, and uurcatrain’d his will.—POPB. 

■When those wiio round the wa 8 te<l fires roin.'un, 
Perform the last B.id office to tho slain.—DKVDEW. 

Exempt, V- Free. 

Exemption, V. Privilege. 


To Exercise, Practise. 

Exercise, in Latin exerreo, from ex and 
arcto, signifies to drive or impel forth. 

Practise, from tho Greek irpaao-o) to do, 
signifies to perform a part. 

The.so terms are equally applied to the 
actions and habits of men ; but we exercise tu 
that where the powers are called forth ; wo 
practise in that where frequency and habitudit 
of action Is requisite ; we exercise an art; wo 
practise a profession : we may both exercise or 
practise a virtue ; but the former is that whicli 
the particular occurrence calls forth, and 
which seems to demand a peculiar effort of 
the mind ; tho latter is thit which is done 
daily and ordinarily ; thus we in a peculiar 
manner are said to exercise patience, fortitude, 
or forbearance; to practise charity, kindness, 
benevolence, and the like. 

Every virtue rwjuires time and place, a proper object, 
and a 6t cou|uiicture of circumstauces for tho due exer¬ 
cise Qi it —ADDISON. 


Alt men are not equally qnalifted for getting 


but It IS In the iKiwer of every one alike 
virtue (of thrift).—BUDOKLL. 


luonov ; 
practise tiila 
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A elmilar distinction characterizes theso 
words as nouns: the former applying solely 
to the powers of the body or mind ; the latter 
solely to the ineclianical operations : the 
health of the body and the vigour of the mind 
are alike impaired by the want of exercise : in 
every art practice is an indispensable requisite 
for acquiring perfection : tlie exercise of the 
memory is of the first importance in the 
education of children; constant in 

writing is almost the only means by which 
the art of penmanship is acquired. 

HoftdiDK is to th« mind wLat exercUo la to the body.— 
AUUtsuN. 

Loncf prncticn h-as a siiro imp^o^ ernent found. 

\Vitli kindled fires to burn the barren ground 

l>IiyDEN, 

Exorcise, v. Exert. 


To Exert, Exercise. 

The employment of .some power or qqalifica- 
tion that belongs to one's self is t'lc common 
](h'i conveyed by tlic.so terms; but Exert 
(<’. Eiuhavour) may bo used for iphat i.s in- 
t!.rn;il or external of one’s self; Exercise 
(r. Exercise) only for that which forms an c.x- 
jiress i^art of one’s self: hence we speak of 
i rei ting one’s strength, or eterUng one’s voice, 
or one's influence ; of cay m.suifir one’s 

limbs, exercising one's understanding, or cier- 
Cisivg one’s tongue. 

Exert is often used only for an individual 
act of calling forth into action ; exercise alway.s 
conveys the idea of repeated or continued 
exertion • thus a ))erson who calls to another 
exerts his voice ; be who spoak.s aloud for any 
length of time cxacises his lungs. 

Ilowh'i^ Mfltou repre<<onlr<l the ivliolc Oodhend exorf 
<r7(;iti‘elf towards rn.ui in its full beiunoleine, uiidej ibo 
threefold distinrtion uf H Lrealor, a Ilcdcenar, iuid Com¬ 
forter —Anni.sox. 

Clod made no faoulty, hut he also provided it viith a 

K ioper otiject upon which it uiight exercuc itself.— 
otnii. 

Exertion, v. Eadenvoiir. 

To Exhale, v. To emit. 

To Exhaust, V. To spend. 

To Exhibit, V. To give. 

To Exhibit, v. To show. 

Exhibition, V. Shore. 

To Exhilarate, v. To animate. 

To Exhort, Persuade. 
Exhort, in Latin exhorloTy compounded of 
ex and hortor, from the Greek wprai perfect 
pa‘»8ivc of opa> to excite or impel. 

Persuade, v. Conviction. 

Exhortotion has more of impelling in it 
pirxaanon more of dr.awing : a superior ex 
hurts, his words carry authority with them, 
and rouKG to actiou; a frieml and an equ.aT 
pri'Hiiudes ; ho wins and draws by the .agree 
iiblencas or kindness of his expressions Ex 
hortations are employed only in matters ol 
duty or necessity ; pei'svasions are employed 
in matters of pleasure or convoiiionoo, 


Their pmiona still 

III loose librAiiuiis stretch’d, to trust the void 
Treuibliiig refuse, till down before tht'in fly 
The parent guides, and chide, exhort, iOliiinand. 

THOMSOX. 

Gay’s friends persuaded him to sell hia share in the 
South Sea stock, but he dreamed of dignity and splendor. 
—JOHNSON. 

Exigency, Emergency. 

Necessity is the idea which is common to 
the signification of these terms; the former, 
from the Latin exujo to flcmand, expresses 
what the case demands ; and the latter, from 
cmergo, to arise out of, donotes what liscs out 
of tlio case. 

The exigency is more common, but less press¬ 
ing, tho nan-gency 18 imperious when it tomes, 
but comes Ic-iS fiequenlly : a prudent traveller 
will never carry more money with him than 
wh.it will supply the engencies of his journey ; 
and in ca.se of an emeroenev will r.ither borrow 
>f Ills fnend.s than risk his property. 

Sav.ago was agniii confined to Bristol, where he wai 
, d.i, ' *e<l by bailors ]■ *'■ he 

lore fiuind u friend who alieiteied liini in his bouse — 
Johnson. 

'lien if W 1 S f -rnieily the fxsliinn to hnehand .1 lio Jind 
to trump It up 111 some extriiordimiry coin (joiri/, it 
Ktuierally <lid excf ution , but at prowcut tnery lu.ui is ou 
hi9 guard —ADDISON 

To Exile, V. To banish. 

To Exist, V. To he. 

To Exist, Live. 

Exist, V To be. 

Live, through the medium of the Saxon 
lihban, and the other northern dialect.-^, comes 
ill all jirobability from the Hebrew Itb tho 
hcait, which is the .seat of animal life. 

Existi ace is the property of all tlnngs in tho 
universe ; life, wliieli is tho inherent power of 
motion, la tho particular property communi¬ 
cated by the Divine Doing to sumo parts only 
of his creation; exist, therefore, is the general, 
and Lire tho siiecitic, term: whatever lives, 
exists according to a certain mode; but many 
things erist without living : when we wish to 
speak of things in their most abstract rela¬ 
tion, we say they exist; when we wx.sh to 
ch.aractcrize the form of existence, we say they 
live. 

Existence, in its proper sense, is tho attribute 
which we commonly asenhe to the Divine 
Deing, and it is that which i.s immediately 
contununic.ihlo by himself ; h/c is that mode of 
existence which he has made to bo couiniuni- 
cable by otlier objects besides himself; ex¬ 
istence is taken only in its strict and proper 
sense, independent of all its attributes and 
appemdages ; but life is regarded in connection 
with the means by which it is supported, as 
animal life, or vegetable life. In like manner, 
when speaking of spiritual objects, exist r- 
tains its .abstract sense, and live is employed 
to denote an active principle: animosities 
should never exist in the mind; and every¬ 
thing which is calculated to keep them alivt 
should be kept at a distance. 

(’an ftuy now remember or relate 

How he existed in a.n embryo Btate?—JENVNS. 
Death to such a man la rattier to be looked upon aa the 
period of liiH niortility. than tb» end of bU li/e.—iiEL.- 
Ml/IH’S LKXrtKS OF PUNV. 
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Exit, Departure. 

Both these words are metaphorically em¬ 
ployed for death, or a passaj^e out of this life ; 
the former is borrowed from the act of going 
oif tliO stiiKC ; tlio latter from the act of setting 
off on a journey. Exit scerns to e<mvey the 
idea of volition ; for wo speak of making our 
exit: departure dosiynates simply the event; 
the hour of a man’s depaitare is not made 
known to him. When wo siieak of an exit, 
wo think only of the place left; when we speak 
of a departure, we think of the place gone to : 
the unbeliever may talk of his exit. the Chris¬ 
tian most commonly speaks of his departure. 

There are no nlean f>tnko more forcibly upon our 
Iniagijjatious than those which are raised from reflettious 
upon the exUi of great and excellent men.—SlKhLK. 

Oiir Saviour piescnlies faith ni himself as a bis'ci.iI re 
lne<ly against that triiuhle whn h poseessed the iniiids of 
hia disciples ofKjn the apprehension of his d»purturc from 
them.—TlLLor&ON. 


To Exonerate, Exculpate. 

Exonerate, from onv.s a burthen, signifies 
to take off the burthen of a charge or of guilt, 
to Exculpate, ftom ad pa a fault t.r blame, 
is to llnow off the blame ; the first is the act 
of iuiothor the second is one’s own :iet: wo 
exoaerate him upon whom a charge has lain, 
or who lias tlio load of guilt; wo vicidjat.' 
ouisolves wdion t'lcre is any dangei of boiiig 
blamed: ciiciimstances m<iy souiotimcs tend 
to none,ate ; the c'fplaii.'ition of some person 
isicrpiisito {oerrutj)ate in acaseof dishonesty 
the absence of an mdivKiu.il at the moment 
wlien the act w.is cornmittcd will altogether 
eeonerate him from Buspicion ; it is fruitless 
fur any one to attempt to exeulpalt Inmsclf 
from tlio chaige of faithlessness who is 
detected in conniving at the dishonesty of 
others. 

This tyrant Clod, ttic belly ! Take th.it from ua 
Witli all it« bestial appctilcrt, and luaii, 

Ji'xuiicratcd iiiaii, shall ht all suul —f UMUKUbAXD. 

By this fond and easy accoiif.inoe of exctil/naorif coui- 
incnt. Pope tcslilnd that ho liad not uitcuUonally 
attacked religion —JoilN.^oN. 

To Expand, v. To dilate. 

To Expand, v. To .yaead. 

To Expect, r. To await. 

Expectation, r. l/ope. 


Expedient, Resource. 

The Expedient is an artificial means; Iho 
Resource is a natural means; a cunning 
man is fruitful in erpedanta a fortuiiato man 
aooundsin x'vauren; llobinsoii Crusoe adopted 
every expedient in order to prolong hia exist¬ 
ence, at a time when his resources weic at tho 
lowest ebb. 

Wlien there happens to 1>e anything ridiculous in a 
Visais'c. the f is for tho owner to he plua.s.iut 

UlX>li hlmat'lf.—STKELH. 

Since the iicccnnplishnK'tit of the revolution, France 
deslroted o\crv rrtourve ot tho atate which dept-ndu 
ui>on opmion.—BUUKK. 

Expedient, Fit. 

Exped'ent. from tho Latin expedlo to get 
In readiness for a given occasion, supposes a 


certain degree of necessity from circumstancoh; 
Fit (v. Fd) for tho jiuriiose, signifies simply 
an agreeiuciit with, or suitability to, the cir¬ 
cumstances ; wb.at is must be¬ 

cause it is called for ; what is Jit need not be 
expedient, for it may not be rcipiired. The 
rxpt’d/mry of a thing depends altogmlhcr uiioii 
the outward circumstances ; the Jilness is de¬ 
termined by .a moral rule : it is ini})rudent not 
to do that which is expedient; it is disgraceful 
to do that which is unJit: it is expedient for 
him who wishes to prepare for doaib, occa¬ 
sionally to take an account of his life ; it is not 

for him who is about to die to dwell with 
anxiety on tho things of this life. 

To far the (frcfttcr miinber it ir hi^^hly erpediciif that 
they should by Rome feotUed scbdiieof duties he ixacucd 
from the tyruuuy of caprice —JOHNSON. 

Salt earth and hitter are notyii' to sow, 

JSor will bo hull'd aud iiieiideJ by the plouRh 

nuvuKN. 

Expedient, v. Neccssanj. 

To Expedite, v. To hasten. 

Expeditious, v. Uiiujcnt. 

To Expel, V To banish. 

To Expend, o. To spend. 

Expense, r. Cost, 


Experience, Experiment, Trial, 
Proof. 

Experience, Experiment, fium the 

Latin etperioi, comjamnded of or ex and 
or jtaiio, signifies to bring forth, that is, tho 
thing brought to light, or the act of biinging 
to light. 

Trial signifies Ihe .act of tri/ina, from tn/, 
in Latin lento, Hebrew tur, to exploie, cx- 
aruiuo, search. 

Proof signifies either the act of provinr/, 
from tho Latin protio to make good, or tho 
thing made good, proved to be good. 

By all the actions implied in these terms, 
wc endeavour to anive at a certainty respect¬ 
ing sonic unknown particular: erpfnt nee. 
that which has been tried : an experinunt is 
the thing to be tried : experience is certain, as 
it is a deduction from tho past fur tlie servico 
of the piesciit; the expermunt is uncertain, 
andsoives a fiituro purpose; exjierience in an 
uncriiug guide, which no man cm deseit 
without falling in^^o error ; expi rnaents may 
fall, or be Hiipoiseded by others more jierfect. 

Jixperience scrvc.s to lead us to moivtl truth ; 

aid US in ascertaining si^eculative 
truth ; wc profit by experience to rectify prac¬ 
tice; wo make experiments in thcorctmal in¬ 
quiries: he, therefore, who makes experiments 
in matters of exiwrience n jccls a steady and 
definite mode of coining at the truth for one 
that is v.'iriable and uncertain, and that too in 
matters of the first moment: the consequences 
of such a mistako are obvious, and have l>ccn 
too f dally realized in the present age, in 
which crperience has been sot at nought by 
every wild speculator, who has recommended 
expernnents to be made with all the forma of 
moral duty and civil society. 

Tho experiment, trial, and proof have equally 
the character of uncertainty; but tho t.cpcri' 
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mtnt is eiuployod only in matters of an in¬ 
tellectual nature; the trial is employed in 
matters of a personal nature, on physical as 
well as mental objects ; the proo/ is employed 
in uftoral subjects ; wo make an experiment in 
order to know whether a thing be true or 
false; we make a trial In oidor to know 
whether it be capable or incapable, convenient 
cr inconvenient, useful or the contrary ; we 
put a thing to the proof in order to determine 
whether it bo good or bad, real or unreal; 
experiments tend to confirm our opinions; they 
are the handmaids of science : the philosopher 
doubts every position which cannot be demon¬ 
strated by repeated experiments: trials are of 
absolute necessity in directing our conduct, 
our taste, and our choice; we j'ldge of our 
strength or skill by tmals ; wo judge of the 
effect of colours by trials, and the like: the 


tlie knowlo Ige of men and things, the proof 
of men’s characters and merits is best made 
by observing their conduct. 

A man may, by cxperieTicc, be vt’rsuailed that his will 
is Iree. that he cau uu this, or not do it.—TibLOTSON. 

Any one may easily make this experiment and even 
nlaiuly see that there la no bud ui the corn which ante lay 
up —ADUliSON. 

But he himself l^etook another way, 

To make more trial of hin hardiiiieut. 

And seek adventures, aa he with prince Arthur went. 

SFENSEK. 

O f^oodly usaye of those ancient tyines 1 
In which the sword was servant unto riyht: 

WheH not for inabco and contentious orymes, 

But all for praise and pi 00/ of manly uiiKht. 

bPXVSJUt. 

Experiment, v Experience. 

Expert, V. Clever. 

To Expiate, v. To atone. 

To Expire, v. To die. 

To Explain, Expound, Interpret. 

Explain signifies to make plauif v. Ap¬ 
parent. 

Expound, from the Latin expono, com- 
pountlod of cxiind po7io, sigmfics to set forth 
in detail. 

Interpret, in Latin interpreto and inter- 
pntei, compounded of inter and partes, that 
Is, hnguas 'ongucs, signifying to get the s«nsc 
of one langnago by means of another. 

To expla / n is the generic, the rest are siiecific : 
to expound and interpret are each modes of ex- 
plainmg. Single words or sentences are ex- 
2)lnoied ; a whole work, or con.siderable parts 
of it, are expounded : tl»e sense of any writing 
or symbjlical sign is inteipretcd. It is the 
business of thephilolngistto fxplniiiiAie mean¬ 
ing of w'ords by a suitable definition ; it is the 
Imsiness of the divine to exjyormd Scripture; 
it is tlie business of the antiquarian to interpret 
the meaning of old inscriptions, or of hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

An explanation serves to assist the under¬ 
standing, to supply a deficiency, and remove 
obscurity; an exposition is an ample explana¬ 
tion, in which minute particulars are detailed, 
and tho connuction of events in the narrative 
is kept up; it serves to assist the memory and 


awaken the attention: both the explanation 
and exposition are employed in clearing up the 
sense of things as they are, but the interpreta¬ 
tion is more arbitrary; it often consists of 
affixing or giving a sense to things which they 
have not previously had : hence it is that the 
same iiassages in authors admit of different 
interpretations, according to tho character or 
views of the commentator. 

There are many practical truths in the Bible 
which are so plain and positive that they 
need no literal explanation ; but its doctrines, 
when faithfully expounded, may bo brought 
home to tlie hearts and consciences of men : 
although the partial inteipretaiiom of lllifjerato 
and enthusiastic men are more apt to disgrace 
than to advance tho cause of reli^on. 

To explain and intei'jyret are not confined to 
what is written or said, they are employed 
likewise with regard to the actions of men ; 
exposition is, however, used only with regard 
to writings. The major part of the misunder¬ 
standings and animosities which arise among 
men might easily be obviated by a timely ex- 
planation; it is tho characteristic of good¬ 
nature to interpret the looks and actions of 
men as favourably as possible. The explanation 
may sometimes How out of circumstances ; the 
interpretation is always the act of a voluntary 
and rational agent. The discovery of a plot or 
secret scheme will servo to explain the mys¬ 
terious and strange conduct of such as were 
previously acquainted with it According to 
an old proveri), “ Silence gives consent; ” for 
thus at least tliey are pleased to interpret it, 
who arc interested in the decision. 

It is a serions thinfr to have connection with a 
who live only unckr pusUivo, atlutrary, and tbjutj(ealjle 
institutions and these not perfected nor aujiplied, nor 
explaineit. by any couiuioti acknowledged rule of moral 
BCieiite,—BUKKE, 

One meets now and then with persons who are ex- 
trcmelj leaaticd and knotty lU expoundxnj clear cases.— 
bJLKLR 

It does not appear that among the Romans any man 
grow eininent hy interpreting another, ami i>erhaps it 
WHS more fretiueiit to translate fur exercise or amiuemeiit 
than fur fame.—JOHNSON. 


To Explain, Illustrate, Elucidate, 
Explain, v. To explain, expound. 
Illustrate, in Latin, xllustratus participle 
of Ulustio, compounded of tho intensive svlla- 
Ido in .and lustra, signifies to m.ake a thing 
bright, or easy to be surveyed and examined. 

Elucidate, in I^iatin elucidatus participle 
of tluctdo, from lux light, signifies to bring 
forth into tho light. 

To explain is simply to render intelligible ; 
to illustrate and elucidate are to give additional 
clearness : everything requires to be exjdained 
to one who is ignorant of it; but tho best in¬ 
formed will require to have abstruse subjects 
illustiated, and obscure oVijects elucidated. 
We always explain when we illustrate or eluci¬ 
date, and we always elucidate when wo illus¬ 
trate, but not vice versa. 

We explain by reducing compounds to slra- 
les, and generals to particulars ; we illustrate 
y means of examples, similes, and allegorical 
figures ; we elucidate by commentaries, or the 
statement of facts. Words are the oommoa 
subject of explanation; moral tiuths require 
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illiustration ; poetical allusions and dark pas¬ 
sages in writers require elucidation. All expla¬ 
nations given to children should consist of as 
few words as possible, so long as they are 
sufficiently explicit. 

I know I meant Just what yon explain - but I did not 
explain my own moauiug bo well as yon.—fOrE. 

It IB indeed the same syatcni aamiue. but illutirated 
with a ray of your own.—POPE. 

If o’lr religious lenetn »bouUi ever want a farther eluci- 
diitloyi, we Bhall not call ou athoiBUi to explain them.— 
liUUK-K. 

Explanation, V. Definition, 

Explanatory, Explicit, Express. 

Explanatory signifies containing or be¬ 
longing to explanation {v. To explain). 

Explicit, in Latin explicatus from explico 
to unmld, signifies unfolded or laid ofien. 

Express, in Latin expressus, signifies the 
same as expressed or doliverod in spccifio 
torjns. 

The explanatory is that which is superadded 
to clear up difficulties or obscurities. A letter 
18 explanatory which contains an explanation 
of something preceding, in lieu of any thing 
nov/. The explicit is that which of itself 
obviates every difficulty ; an explicit letter, 
therefore, will leave nothing that rcquiies ex¬ 
planation; the e.rpiitaf admits of a free use of 
words; the express requires them to be uu- 
ambiguo>is. A ftorson ought to bo explicit 
when he enters into an engagement : be ought 
to be express when he gives commands. 

An tfxplanatory law stoim tli*’ current of »i precedent 
•bituto, nor dots either of them ftdimt extension after- 
wards —llACoS 

Since tlio 1 evolution the bounda of prerogative and 
liberty biivo been bolter (lefiued, llio princunea of gov- 
ouimeiit iimre thoroughly exauiuied and mider«tood, 
and the rights of the Hubjoct more <’jrpfic,f/y guarded by 
legal proviBioiis, ilmu m any other peiiod ol the hliiglMi 
hiHtory —llLACKSTONF. 

I have doatroyed the letter I received from you by tlio 
hands of Lucius ArunfuH, though it was much too 
innocent to debiuvc so Bevtuu a Ui.itmcnt, however, it 
wa<, your exjiresi desno I shoiihl destroy it, and I liavo 
complied accordingly.—Ml'J-Mol'il .S LETPEKS OF C'lUlCUU. 

Explicit, V. Explanatory. 

Exploit, V. Died. 

To Explore, V. 'To examine. 

Explosion, V. Eruption. 

Exposed, r. Suf>ject. 

To Expostulate, Remonstrate. 

Expostulate, from postulo to demand, 
signifies to demand reasons for a thing. 

Remonstrate, from monstro to show, 
signifies to show reasons against a thing. 

We expostulate in a tone of authority ; wo 
remonstrate in a tone of complaint. Ho who 
expostulates passes a censure, and claims to be 
heard; ho who remonstrates proHonts his case 
mid requests to be heard. Expostulation may 
often bo the precursor of violence ; remon¬ 
strance mostly rests on the force of reason and 
representation : he who admits of expostulation 
from an Inferior undermines his own au¬ 
thority ; he who is doaf to the remonstrances 
pf his friends la far gone in folly : tho exposlu- 


latwn is mostly on matters of personal in¬ 
terest ; tho remonstrance may as often be made 
on matters of propriety. Tho beythian am¬ 
bassadors expostulated with Alexander against 
his Invasion of their country; King Richard 
expostulated with Wat Tyler on the subject of 
his insurrection ; Artabancs remonstrated with 
Xerxes on the folly of his projected invasion. 

With the hypocrite it la not my business at present to 
expottulat».—3 OHN SON, 

I have lieeu but a little time conversant with the world, 
yet I have had already frequent opportunities of olrtcrv- 
ing the little elficacy ol reTitorutranee and couiplauit.— 
JOHNSON. 

To Expound, v. To explain. 

Express, V. Explanatory. 

To Express, Declare, Signify, Testify, 
Utter. 

To Express, from the Latin exprimo to 
press out, is said of whatever passes in tho 
mind ; to Declare {v. To declare) is said only 
of sentiments and opinions. A man expresses 
anger, joy, sorrow, and all tho affections in 
their turn ; he declares his opinion for or 
against any particuhu* measure. 

To express is the simple act of commimica- 
tioii, resulting from our circumstances as 
social agents; to declare is a specific and 
jxisitive act that la called for by the occasion ; 
the former may bo done In private, tho latter 
is always more or less public. An expression 
of one’s feelings and sentiments to those whom 
we esteem is tho supremo delight of social 
beings; the declaration of out opinions may 
be prudent or imprudent, according to circum¬ 
stances. Words, looks, gestures, or move¬ 
ments, serve to express; actions, as well as 
words, may sometimes declare; sometimes wo 
cannot exjn'css our contempt in so strong a 
manner as by preserving a peifcct silence 
wlien we are required to speak ; an act of 
bo.stility, ou tho part of a nation, is as much a 
di'claiation of war as if it wore expressed iu 
positive terms. 

TbUH Rdiiiiin youih deriv’d from ruin’d Troy, 

Ill rudo Saturiiiaii rliyiiios exprast their joy. 

DUYDEN, 

Til’ unerring sun by certain tiigns dtclarat, 

Wbut tlie late ev’u or eaily laoin preiiares. 

DEYDEN. 

To cxpi-css and Signify are both said of 
words ; but express luis always regard to tho 
agent, and the use whicli ho makes of the 
words. Siyni/y, from signum a sign, and/owria 
to make, has respect to the things of which 
the words are made the usual signs : hence it 
is tliat a word may be made to express one 
thing, while it signifies another: and hence it 
is tiiat many words, accoi ding to their ordinary 
signification, will not express what the speaker 
baa in his mind, and wishes to communicate : 
the monosyllable no signifies simple negation ; 
but according to the temper of tho speaker^ 
and the circumstances under which It la 
spoken, it may express Ill-nature, anger, or any 
other load passion. 

To signify and Testify, like the word ex¬ 
press, are employed in general for any art of 
communication otherwise than by words ; but 
express is used in a stronger sense than either 
of the former. Tho passions and strongest 
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movements of the soul are expressed: tko 
simple iutenliona or traiifcitory feelings of the 
mind are signified or testified A person ex¬ 
presses Ids joy by the sparkling of hia eye, and 
the vivacity of hia countenance; be signifies 
his wishes by a nod ; he testifies his approba¬ 
tion by a smile. People of vivid sensibility 
must take care not to express all their feelings ; 
tlioac who expect a ready obedience from their 
inferiors must not adopt a haughty mo<lo of 
their will ; nothing is more gratify¬ 
ing to an ingenuous mind than to teMifg its 
regard for merit, wherever it may discover 
Itself. 

Jsxpress may bo said of jdl sentient beings, 
and, by a figure of speech, even of those 
which have no sen.se ; s\gn\fi/\B said of national 
agents only. The dog has the most expirssi vc 
mode of showing hia attachment and fidelity 
to his ma-ster ; a significant look or smile may 
aomcLimes give rise to su.spicion, and lea<l to 
the detection of guilt. To signifi/ and tesfifi/, 
though closely allied in sense and apjiHc.itioii, 
have this difference, that to slgnifg is simidy 
to give a sign of what passes inwardly, to 
testify is to ^vo that sign in the presence of 
others. A peison signifies by letter bi.s inten¬ 
tion of being at a certain place at a given 
time ; he testifies his sense ot favours conferred, 
by every mark of gratitude and respect. 

Utter, from the preposition otd, signifying 
to biing out, differs from expires in tbis, that 
the latter respects the thing which is conmui- 
nioatod, and the former the means of commu¬ 
nication. We express from the heart; we utter 
with the lips: to exp) css an uncharitable 
sentiment is a violation of Christian duty ; to 
utter an unseemly won! is a violation of good 
manners : Hioso who say what they do m-t 
moan, hut not express: tho.se wlio show 
by their looks what is jrasaing in their hearts, 
expi'ess but do not utter. 

As the Riioromfl Rotinf lia^ expreu-^d, and an it ^^er(' 

C lilted Ills ide.ii in the creation, lueii vxjtress their ideas 
booke—ADDISON. 

On him confer the Poet’a sacred name, 

Whose lofty voice declares the lioaveiily flame. 

ADDISON. 

If there be no cause expretaed the gaoler is not bound 
to detain the iinium r Km the law Jiidni s in this resin< t, 
saith Sir Edw<iii1 Coke, like KcHtusthe lluiiian ('ovenior, 
tliat it IS uiipejisoualilo to tend a i>.>-i!oner, ai.d not to 
aujnify withal the crimes alleged agaiiibt him —Bl,.^CK- 
SfO.NK. 

What consolatloii can he had, Pryden has afFordiMl, by 
living' to refK-nt, and to tiatify his repeut.iiicc (for his 
tminoral wiitiiiKs) —JOHNSON 

The multitmic of aiifjils, with a shout 

Loud as from miuiberH v\itliout numtier, sweet 

As fiom blessed voices, ntUring joy.—Mll.TUN. 

Expression, v. Word. 

Expressive, V. Significant. 

To Expunge, v. To blot out. 

To Extend, v. To enlarge. 

To Extend, v. To reach. 

Extensive, v. Cemprehensive. 

Extent, V. Limit. 

To Extenuate, Palliate. 
Extenuate, from the Latin tennis tbin, 
small, signifies literally to maae small. 


Palliate, in Latin palliatus, jiarticiple of 
pallio, from joallium a cloak, signifies to throw 
a cloak over a thing so that it may not bo 
seen. 

These terms are both applicable to the 
moral conduct, and expreas the act of lesson¬ 
ing tbe guilt of any impiopricty. To extenuate 
is simply to lessen guilt without rcftrcuco to 
the means : to palliateis to le.s6eu it by moans 
of art. To exteenuate is lathcr the effect of 
circumstances: to j>id 1 1 ate is tho direct effort 
of an individual. Igniomnce in tho offender 
may serve as an extenuation of his guilt, 
althougli not of his offence : it is but a poor 
palliation of a rnatis guilt to say that his 
crimes have not hcen aticndcd with the mis¬ 
chief which they were calculated to produce. 

Savape endeavoured to pxtvniintr the fact (of havinp 
killed Hiiul.iul, by urging the naddemiesH of the whul« 
action — Joil.N'SON. 

Mons St Evretnond has endeavoured to palliate ttio 
Bupen'titloiia of tJie Komaii Catholic religion.—ADUbbUN, 

Exterior, r. Outside. 

Exterior, r. Ovtmud. 

To Exterminate, r. To eradicate. 

External, v Outicard. 

To Extirpate, v. To eradicate. 

To Extol, r. To ]>ratrc. 

To Extort, c' To t.cacf. 


Extraneous, Extrinsic, Foreign. 

Extraneous, compounded of exterraneus, 
or ex and terra, Signifies out of the land, not 
beloiigiijg to it. 

Extrinsic, in Latin cxtnnsecns, com¬ 
pounded of txira and slcus, siguifits outward, 
•xtornal. 

Foreign, from the L'itiu/oW<outof doors, 
cigriifics not liclongiiig to the tauilly. 

The exlramou.i is tliat which forms no 
necessary or natiual jiaxt of anything: the 
exlnn.sic is that whii-h fid ms a jiart or has a 
connexion, but only in an Imlireet form ; it is 
not an inherenr, or component purt: tho 
i foirign is that wdneb forms no part whatever, 

I and has no kind of connexion. A work is 
said to contain extraneous matter, which con¬ 
tains much matter not neccsHaidly belonging 
to, or illustrative of the subject; a woik is 
saiil to ho.\(i fxtnnsir met it when it boirows 
its value frf.rn l>>cal circumstarces, in di.stme- 
tion fr< III the intunbic merit, or that which 
lies in the Contents. 

JiXtraiKous and extrinsic havo a general and 
ab.stract sense ; but foreign hits a particular 
signification , tney always pass over to some 
objeit either expressed or understood: hence 
wo say extraneous ideas, or extidnsic worth; 
hut tliat a particular mode of acting is foreign 
to the general plan pursued. Anecdotes of 
private individuals would bo extraneous 
matter in a general liistory: the respect 
and credit which men gain from their 
fellow citizens by an odherenoo to recti¬ 
tude is the extrinsic advantage of virtue; 
the peace of a good conscience and tho 
favour of God, are its intrinsic advantages: 
it Is foreign to tho put pose of one who is 
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xnaking an abridgement of a work, to cuter 
into details in any particular part. 

Tlmt wliich maken me believe is someLhinjf exlraneout 
to tiie tiunK timt I believe.—LuCKK. 

MlluetKe and imwer are advaiitaKea extrintic and 
^veutitiyus —JuilN&ON. 

For loveliness 

Needs not the aid of forehp} ornaiiientB; 

iiui Ls v^lieii uuadorn'd adorn'd the luobt.—THOMbON. 


Extraordinary, Remarkable, 

Are epithets both oiiposed to the ordin.ai'y ; 
find in that sense the Extraordinary is 
tint whicli in its own iiatuio is Remark¬ 
able I hut tliiugs, however, may be extraoidi- 
iniri/ which are not remarkable, and the con- 
traiy. The exlraordinari/ is that wliich is out 
of the ordinary course, but it does not always 
e.xcito remark, and is not therefore 
as w hen we speak of an exh aordinauf loan, an 
t.i'( I'iKiidluari/ measuro of government : on the 
other hand, when tlio €J.traoi dtnat i/ conve5’s 
the idea of what deserves notice, it expies.scs 
much more tlian re7nurkable. There are but 
few extran7'diiiari/ things, many thing.s aie 
reiii<i)La'de the i > markable is cmiTunit ; the 
e.rllaordirxirt/ is suiieremment • the e.ihaordi- 
'i>ari/ exeilos our astoni'-hment ; the rntiark- 
ablf only .iwikeiis our n1telo.■^t and attention. 
Tl.e ult (an dtnai 1 / is um .'peeteil ; the remaik- 
aide is somctuiu"! looked lor : every iu'-tanco 
of sugictiy and tidelity in a dog is / < tuarkahle, 
sand some extraorduxar;/ instances h.ivo been 
related which would almost stagger our belief. 

Tli« loio f>f pi.aiao i‘< a n.i'^^Mii deep lu tlie niiml yf cvriy 
tjiti iinTiluKtry pcrfeon.— llUOUr.S 

I'lio la roes of litoiaiy history h.iic }>cen no li"'« remark- 
ath loi all.it tlu V lm\o suikTcd than for >vJi.it thoy luoo 
ta'Juoved —JOHNSON. 

Extravagant, Prodigal, Lavish, 

Profuse. 

Extravagrant, from extra and vogann, 
aiguitics in gi-neial wandering fioin the line ; 
Biul Prodig'al, from the I^atin prodtinis, ami 
j)rod?/70 hi launch forth, signifies in t>cneral to 
St lid forth, or give out in great qu.antities. 

Lavish comes jirohiibly from the Latin 
laro to wash, signifying to wash away in 
w^:isto. 

Profuse, from the Latin profasus-partiaiplc 
of ptofundo to pour forth, signifies pouring 
out freely. 

The Idea of using immoderately is iiniilied 
in all these terms, but e nraroijanti'^ the mo.st 
general in its meaning and applie.itioii. dhe 
t i (ravayant man spends bus money without 
lea.son; the prodtyal man spends it in ex¬ 
cesses ; the former errs ag.iinst plain sense, 
the latter ▼iolatos the moral law : the extrava- 
yatxt man will min himself by his follies ; the 
prodigal by his vices. One may bo extravagant 
with a small sum where it exceeds ones 
iue»ms ; one cannot bo prodigal without groat 
property. Extravagance is pmetised by both 
sexes; prodigality is peculiarly tho vice of the 
male sex. Extravagance is oppo.sed to mean¬ 
ness ; grrodigalily to avarice. Those who know 
the tnio value of money ns contributing to 
their own enjoyments, or those of others, will 
guard against ixtrai'ugance. Those who lay a 


restr.iint on their pa.s6ion8 can nevor fall into 
prodigality. 

Extravagant and prodigal seiro to designate 
habitual as well ae paiticular actions ; lavU/i 
and jn-ofuse are employed only for that which 
is particular : hence wo say to bo lavish of 
one's money, one’s presents, and tho like ; to 
bo profuse in one’s entertainments, 1x3th of 
which may bo modes of extravagance An 
extravagant man, however, iu tho restricted 
sense, mostly spends uptm himself to indulge 
his whims and idle fancie.s ; but a man may 
be lavish and profuse upon others from a mis¬ 
guided generosity. 

Ill a moral u.so of theso term.s, a nnii is 
edravagant in his praises who exceeds either 
in mea.suro or applic..tion : he is prodigal of 
his -Strength %vho consumes it by an excessive 
live: lio i.s lavish of his complin ents who 
deals them out so hugely and promi.seuously 
as to render them of no service . he is profuse 
in his acknowledgments vlio repeats them 
of toner, or delivers them in moie words, tlian 
ui e ncce.ssary. 

Extravagant and profuse are said only of in¬ 
dividuals ; prodigal and lavish may be said of 
m.my iu a general sense. A nation may be 
PfOdigal of its resoiircc.s ; a governiuont may 
be lavish of the public money, a.s an individual 
IS erhacagavt witli his own, and in 

wh.it he gives another. 

No one ia to tulimt into luR pcfitiona fn his Maker, 
thiiiKi. «'iperfluou.s mid exlruvaqant —SOUTH. 

Here p.vtriotH In o, wlio for tlieir Country’s j-vod, 

In llglitixn; tielda, wpic produ/iil of blood —DUVUEN, 
.Set* whore the windnn; vale its lavish stores 
InigiioUH Rpio.ids —TlIU.MSUN. 

('hero was most hhor.illy 7)vo/jMe in commending tho 
an. icnts and )u.*i contompoi.irioa.—ADDISON .alter FLU- 
lAlU H. 

Extreme, V Extremity. 

Extremity, a End. 


Extremity, Extreme. 

Extremity is used lu tho jiropor or tho 
irnptoper seiihc ; Extreme lu tho improper 
een.so : wo speak of the ixtrcrndg lA a line or 
an uvciuns tho ixtiemity of distioss, but tho 
extreme of me f.'vshiou. 

Ill iho moral scubO, (xtrinuty i.s applic.ablc to 
tho outward cireurubtaiice.s; extrune to the 
opinions and conduct of nu n : in matters of 
disinito between individu.ils it U a happy 
thing to guard ugaiust coming to extremities : 
it IS the characteristic of volatile temper.s to 
be .alw.'iys in extremes, either the extreme of 
joy or the e.ctrcme of soirow. 

S.v\ago suffered the iitmiist extremities of poverty, and 
of ton I.i."ted bo loiig that he wiva aeizod with faiutuesij.— 
JoHNbO.N. 

Tlio two pj-fremri to be guarded agaluRt arc doKpotism, 
whero all are Bhives, and anarchy, whore all would lule 
and uoiie obey — UI.AIU. 

To Extricate, V, Disengage. 

Extrinsic, v. Extraneous. 


Exuberant, Luxuriant. 

Exuberant, from the Latin exuberant or 
ex and ubero, signifies very fruitful or super¬ 
abundant : Luxuriant, in Latin luxuriant 
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from laxu$, eignifios expanding with unre¬ 
strained freedom. These terras are both 
applied to vegetation in a flourishing state ; 
but exuberance expresses the excess, and luxu^ 
nance the perfection: in a fertile soil where 
plants are left unrestrainedly to themselves 
there will be an exuberance; plants are to 
be seen in their luxuriance only in seasons 
that are lavoiirablo to them: in the moral 
airplication, exuberance of intellect is often at¬ 
tended with a restless ambition that is incom¬ 
patible both with the happiness and advance¬ 


ment of its possessor; luxuriance of imagina¬ 
tion is one of the greatest gifts which a poet 
can boast of. 

Another Flora there of bolder hues 
And richer gweets, beyond our Kiirden’fl pride 
Playe o'er the Aelds, and Khowere with sudden hand 
Exuberant spruitf.—THOMSON. 

On whoso luxuriou.s lierlian’O, half conceal’d, 

Like a fall’ll cedar, far (lilhia’d his tiaiu, 

Cas'd 111 green scales, the crocodile extends. 

THOMSON. 

To Eye, v. To look. 


p. 


Fable, Tale, Novel, Romance. 

Fable, in Latin fahulairom for to speak or 
tell, and Tale, from to tell, both designate a 
species of uurr.ation ; Novel, from the Italian 
novella, is an extended tale; Romance, from 
tho Ibilian ronauzo, is a wonderful tale, or a 
tale of wonders, such as was most iii vogue in 
the dark ages of Euroiiean literature. 

Different species of composition are ex¬ 
pressed by tho above words: the fable is 
allegorical; its .actions are natur.U, but its 
lU'cnta arc iraagin.ary ; the tale in hotitioiia, but 
nut imaginary; both the agents and actions 
.arc dra'A'ii from tho pissing scenes of life, 
(lods an<l goddos.scs, animalH .and men, tiees, 
vegetables, and inanimato o})jcets in genei.al 

m. iy bo m.ide the .sgcnt.s of ufable; but of a 
tale, properly speaking, only men or auper- 

n. itiu.al .spirits can be the .agents : of the former 
description are the celc’or.ikd /abh.s of uLsop ; 
and of the l.atter tho tales <>[ itlarmontel, the 
tales of the (rciui, tlie Chinese tabs, <tc : Jables 
are written for instruction ; tabs luineipally 
for arauseraent: fabbs consist mo.stly of only 
one incident or action, from which a nodi 
may be dr.iwn ; tales alw.iys of many which 
excite an interest for an inclividiial. 

Tho tale when compared with the novel is a 
simple kind of fiction, it con.sists of but few 
persons in the drama ; whilst Uxo novel, on tho 
contrary, admits of every pro^-sible v.iriety in 
characters ; the tale i.s told without much art 
or contrivance to keep the reader in suspense, 
without any depth of plot or impoitancc in 
tho cat.istrnphe ; tho novel affords the greatest 
scope for exciting an mtere.st by the r.ipid 
succession of evcnt.s, tho involvements of in¬ 
terests, and the unravelling of its plot. If 
the novel awakens tho attention, the romance 
rivets the whole mind and engages the affec¬ 
tions ; it presents nothing but what is extm 
ordinary and calculated to fill the imagination; 
of the former description, Cervantes, La B«gc, 
and Fielding, have given us the best speci- 
nion.s ; and of tho latter wo have the best 
nvxlern specimens from tho pen ot Mrs. liad- 
cliffe. 


When I travelkn], I took a particular delight in hear- 
iiK the Hoii}<s ieuO fables that arc tonio from futlicr to aoji, 
ADDISON* voaiie amuiitf the cuiiimou 

T '^K^Beus, and such worthies old, 

ijlgut Beem the talsi$ antiquity has told.—WALLER. 


A novel conducted upon one uniform plan, containing 
a sones uf events in f.uuiliar life, m in uliect aprutruotud 
comedy not divnlod into acts.—C'UMHKKLAND. 

In tho romances formerly written, every transaction 
and sentiment was so remote from all that piissei among 
iiiun, that tiiu reiuler was m little danger ol making any 
application to himself.—J UHNSON. 

Fabric, v. Inllfice. 

To Fabricate, v. To invent. 

Fabrication, v. Fiction. 

To Face, v. To confront. 


Face, Front. 

Figuratively designato tho particular parts 
of bodies which bear some sort of rescuiblunco 
to the hum,111/ace or forehead. 

Face i.s applied to iliatpartof bodies which 
serves us an index or rule, and contains cer¬ 
tain marks to direct tho ohseivcr ; Front is 
employed for that pait which i.s most pro¬ 
minent or foremost: henco wo spciik of tho 
face of a wdiocl or clock, the face of a painting 
or thc/acii of nature ; but the front of a house 
or building, and llic fiont of a stage : hence, 
likewise, tlio propnety of the ex])rch'sio2iP, to 
put n good face on a thing, to bhow a bold 
front. 

A common soldier, a child, a girl, tho door of an inn, 
h.ivo ('liiuigcil Uiu faco of fortune, and .diuost of nature. 
—HUKKK 

Wlioro the deep trencli in length extended lay. 
Compacted troops stend \yedgU lu firm tirray, 

A die.idful f?vnt.—l urE. 


Face, Countenance, Visage. 

Face, in Latin facies, from facio to make, 
signllios the wliolo form or make. 

Countenance, in French contenance, from 
the L.'iUii eoittnuo, signifies tho contents, or 
what ia coiitiiiitcd in tiio fact* from 

VI.SO and video to see, signifies iho parncuhir 
form of tho face as it presents itself to view ; 
properly speaking a kind of countena.nce. 

1 he/ace consLsta of a certain set of features; 
the countenance consists of tho general aggre¬ 
gate of looks produced by these features; tho 
visage consists of such looks in particular 
cases: tho face is the work of nature; tho 
countenance and visage aro the work of the 
mind: tho face remains the same, but th# 
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eountenu/Ke aud visage arc changeable, 
face belongs to brutes as well as men ; the 
countmance is the peculiar property of man : 
tlie visage is peculiariy applicable to superior 
beings ; the last term is employed only in the 
grave or lofty style, 


aWgr^rjuiigement to goveriTit.—HUGHES. 

A Buddeu trembling seized ou all his limbs; 

His eyes distorted grew, his rtUage pale; 

Uls speech forsook him.—OTWAY. 

Facetious, Conversible, Pleasant, 
Jocular, Jocose. 

All these epithets designate that companion¬ 
able quality which consists in loveliness of 
speech. 

Facetious, in Latin/acc<w«, may probably 
oome from for to speak, denoting the ver¬ 
satility with which a person makes use of his 
words. 

Conversible is literally able to hold a 
conversation. 

Pleasant («• Agreeable) signifies making 
ourselves pleasant with otliers, or them 
pleased with us. 


to certain views different from their own : but 
Faction, from factio making, denotes an 
activity and secret machination ^a iitst those 
whose views are opposed ; and Party» from 
the verb to part or split, expresses only a 
division of opinion. 

The term party has of itself nothing odious, 
that of faction is always so : any man, without 
distinction of rank, may have a party either 
at court or in the array, in the city or in 
literature, without being himself immediately 
implicated in raising it; but factions are 
always the result of active efforts: one may 
have a party for one's merit, from tho number 
and ardour of one’s friends; but a faction is 
raised by busy and tinbulent spirits for their 
own purposes : Romo was torn by the intestine 
factions of Csaearand Pompey ; FVance, during 
the Revolution, was successively governed by 
some ruling faction which raised itself upon 
the ruins of that wliich It had destroyed. 
Factions are not so prevalent In England as 
parties, owing to the peculiar excellence of the 
constitution ; but there are not vrAntingfartious 
spirits who, if they could overturn the present 
balance of ix>wer which baa been so happily 
obtained, would have an opportunity of prac¬ 
tising their arts alteniately on the high and 
low, and carrying on their schemes by tho 
aid of both. Faction is the demon of 


Jocular signlfios after tho manner of a 
joke. 

Jocose signifies using or having 
Facetious may be employed either for writing 
or conversation ; the re^tonly in conversation : 
tho facetious man deals in that kind of di.s- 
courso which may excite laughter; a coaver' 
sihle mail may iusinict as well us amuse ; the 
pleasant man t-ays everything in a.pleasant man¬ 
ner; his pleasantry wen on the most delicate 
subject is without offence: the jicrson speaking 
is jocose: the thing said, or the manner of 
saying it, is jocular ; it is not for any one to 
be always although sometimes one ni.ay 

assume a jocular air when wo .arc uot at liberty 
to be serious. A man is facet u>us from humour; 
be is conversible by means of information; ho 
Indulges himself in occasional pleasantry, or 
allows himself to be jocose, in order to enliven 
conversation ; a useful hint is sometimes con¬ 
voyed in jocular terms. 

I have writ lei, nothing since T pnblislipii except a cer- 
lAw/acetious hUtory John Gilpin —(.'OWPEII. 


But liere n,y liuly will object, 

Yonr uilervals of time to upend. 

With po conversthle a friend. 

Tt would Dot Hifoiify a |tiu 
Whatever climate you were In —SWIFT. 


Arlgtophanc'i wrote to jileMe the multitude: hla pfoa- 
santriet are co.arHe and unpolite.—W arton, 


Thna VemiB f«]j<)rta, 

Wlien, cruel! v>oc<u«, 

She tioa the fatal niKiee, 

And binds unequ.als to the brazen yokes.—CREECH. 


Pope sometimes condescended 
rants or inferlora,—JOHNSON. 


to be Jocular with 


«er- 


Facility, v. Ease. 


Fact, V. Circumstance, 


Faction, Party. 

•Tlioso two words equally suppose the 
anion of m any persons, and their opposition 

♦ Vide Beauz^e: » Faction, perti.**" ~ 


discord, aimed with the power to do endless 
mischief, and intent alone on destroying 
whatever opposes its progress; woe to that 
stiite into which it has foiUid an entrance; 
party spirit may show itself in noisy debate ; 
but while it kicjis within the legitimate 
Ixiunds of opposition, it is an evil that must 
Ijo endured. 

It i« the reptless ambition of a tew artful men tliat 
tliun broakd a [leople into/actions, and drawzoever^ well* 
mcAiiiii(; ])ei»>ns to tbcir iiilvrefct by a upecioua cuucera 
for their country.-ADtusoN. 

As men formerly beraine eminent in learned societies 
by their parts and acquisitions, they now d stinguish 
tlKsmsfclves by tho wariiitli and violence with wnich they 
espouse then rcpiiectivi; port»c«.—ADDISON. 


Factious, Seditious. 

Factious, In Latin factiosus from facto to 
do, signifies the same as busy or inter¬ 
meddling ; ready to take an active part in 
matters not of one’s own immediate concern. 

Ssditious, in Ijitin seiUtiosus, signifies 
prone to sedition (y. Insurrection). 

Factious is an epithet to characterize the 
terapcM.sof men; seditious characterizes their 
condm t. tho factious man attempts to raise 
himself into impoitance, ho aims at authority, 
and seeks to interfere in the measures of 
government; the scihtious man attempts to 
excite others, and to provoke thoir resistance 
to established authority ; the first wants to bo 
a law-giver; the second does not hesitate to bo 
a law-breaker: tho first wants to direct the 
state ; tho second to overturn it: the factious 
man is mostly in possession of either power 
rank, or fortune ; tho seditious man is seldom 
elevated in station or circumstances above tho 
mass of tho people. Tl» Roman tribunes 
were in gonciid little better than factious de¬ 
magogues ; such, in fact, as abound in all 
republics: Wat Tyler was a seditious disturber 
of tho peace. Factious is mostly applied to 
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Individuals ; seditious is empluyed for bodies | 
of men : hence we speak of a factious noble- i 
man, a sedUious multitude. i 

Poj)o liTorl at this tune (in T739) nmoni; tlie STcat with 
that rooeptiuii anil resi>ect to wiiKh his vMirku cntitleil 
him, ami winch he liad not imiuiml l>y any piivate 
misconduct or factioni partiality -^OlINSON. 

France is considorcd (by the mniietiy) os merely a 
forelKii jHJwer, and the seiUtious EiigliBli uni} as adumcs- 
lic faction.—ULKICli. 

Factor, Agent. 

Though both these terms, according to their 
oiigin, imiily a maker or doer, yet, at jnescut, 
they have a distinct signification: the word 
factor IS used in a limited, and the word agent ^ 
in a general sense . the factor only buys and ' 
sell.s on the account of others ; the af/mftrans- j 
acts eveiy sort of business in general; nicr- . 
cliants and manufacturers employ factors \ 
abroad to dispose of goods tnnsmittod; j 
lawyois are frequently employed as ro/t >d.s in 
the receipt and 2)ayment of money, the trans¬ 
fer of estates, and vaiious other pecuniary 
concerns. 

Their devoliuu (that is uf the puritanical rebels) eei^ed 
&11 along Imtas an in-.tiunicnt to then ii\.vru,c, as a/ac<u/‘ 
oi undei ayi/if to then cxioition —SouiH. 

.No expect it ions, indeed, wine then funned (luin re- 
new mg a diicct application to the hnmh legicides, 
thiongh the Ji/ciU Ueucr.il, lor tliu humiliuliou uf 
euvereigns.—UUhKE. 

Faculty, Ability, Talent. 

Faculty, in Latin facultas, changed from 
faciLilas facility, vhicli (r. signifies 

doableiies.s, or the piopeity oi being able to do 
or bring about effects. 

Ability, v. Abihti/. 

Talent, from the I,atin talcntwn, a Greek 
coin exceeding one hundred pounds .steiling 
in value, derives its figtirativc signification of 
a gift, iiosficssion, or iiov,cr, fiom the use our 
Havumr has m.ide ot it in muio than one 
pin able. 

The common ide.v of yiotxer is wbat lenders 
tliese wolds synonymous • Jacidtg is a power 
deiivtd fiom n.iture ; ability may be derived 
citfiet liom eiieumsrauees or otherwise : tbc 
jaciilty is a ijcimaiunt jiosscssion, it is held 
by a eeitaiu teuuie , the oZ/ddy is .an incidental 
possesnon ; it is wbateviT we liave while w'e 
nave it at our di.sjiosal, but it may v.iry in 
degiee and quality with times ana sca.sons. 
The powcis ot seeing and bearing are/or af/n s. 
health, sticngih and loitune, aie id>ddies. A 
Jaculh/ is some .^iiecitic iiower winch is di¬ 
rected to one single object ; it is the 2>ower of 
acting aoiording to a given form . aOihty is in 
geneial the jiower of doing ; y(tra/(y tlieiefore 
might, in tlie stiict sense, be considered as a 
siiccic.s of atiility. 

A mail u.ses tlio faculties with which he is 
endowed ; ho gives accoiding to his ability 
jacaltics and tab-nts iKjth ow'e their being to 
nature; but a faculty may bo either physical 
or mental; a talent is altogether mental: the 
Jarutty of speech, and the iational./ac</dy, are 
the grand marks of distiiKti<m between man 
and the brute ; thefadvd of mimickry, of dra¬ 
matic acting, and of imitation in general, ii 
what disiiiiguishos one man fiom the other. 


Those terms are all used in the plural, 
agreeably to the above explanation : faculties 
include all the endowments of body or mind, 
which are the inherent properties of the being, 
as when we sixak of a man’s retaining lus 
faculties or having his faculties impaired : 
abilities include, in the aggregate, whatever a 
man is able to do ; hence vve sjieak of a man’s 
abilities in apeakiug, wilting, Karning, and the 
like ; talents are the particular endowments of 
the mind, whidi belong to the individual; 
hence we say, the talents which are requisilo 
for a minister of state are different from 
those which qualify a man for being a judge. 

No fruit uiir jialate courts, or flow’r our Bmell. 

Hut oil lUfr.igraiit liusuiii uatiuiis dwell ; 

All foiIll'll with piDpfi facuKies to shall* 

The daily buuntiefc. uf tlieir Makoi's care.—J KNYX*. 

ITutiiaii abihty is an unerjual match f(,r tho viuieut aud 
uiilureseeii vici.*»Hitudes of the woilil.—llLAiU, 

Tis uot, indeed, my talent to eii>?ago 
In lofty tulles, or to swell my i>ugo 
With wind aud uoise.—DRYDEN. 


To Fail, Fall Short, Be Deficient. 

Fail, in French/a(dir, German, &e. fthlen, 
like the word fall, comes from the Latin Jallo 
to deceive, and the Hebrew repal to fall or 
decay. 

To /(/<7 marks the result cf actions or efforts ; 
a person jails in his undertaking: Fall 
Short designates either the lesult of actions, 
01 the st.itc of things ; a person falls short in 
his calculation, or m his account; the issue 
falls shoit of tho exjiectation: to Be De¬ 
ficient marks only the state or quality of 
objects ; a person is deiicient in good uiamiers. 
People frequently fail in tbeir best endeavours 
for want of knowing how to aiqily tlnir 
abilities; when our extiectations are im¬ 
moderate, it IS not burprihing if our success 
/alls short of our hopes anrl wishes : there is 
nothing in which iieojile discover themselves 
to be more dijicient tfian in keeping oi din ary 
engagements 

'I'o fad and be deficient arc both aiijilicable to 
the chaiaeters of men ; but the former is 
mostly cnqiloyed for the moral conduc't, tho 
lattei foi the outwaid behaviour : hence a man 
IS .said to fad in his duty, in the nisehaige of 
his oblig.itioi H, In tho performance of a jiro- 
miae, and the like • but to be di'./icuat in polite- 
noHH, iu attention to his friends, in lus address 
in his manner of enteiing a room, and tho 
like. 

1 ■would Jiot Willingly l.uijjh but iustrnct; or if I 
.siiiiu11,111*8 /'III In this point, w'hon my nmlh I'ciihcrt to 
In* iiiBtruitui', It shall never ccaso to be innoieut.—ADIU- 

Tlieri* IS not in my opinion any thine more uivuteiioUrt 
III n.iturH tbiui this iuhtimt in annuals, whuli thus 
I nos iibovc icuibou, anil falU intlnitely dunt of iL —AUbi- 
SON, 

While .ill ere-ition speaks the pow’r div ino. 

Is It dfjif^ieiU ui tho main derign?—JiXYNS. 

Failing:, r. Failure. 

Failing, v. Imperfection. 


Failure, Failing. 

Failure (y. To fail) bespeaks tho action, or 
the result of the aetton ; a Failing: is tho 
habit, or the habitual failure: tbc lornier is 
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gaid of our undertakiiiKS, the letter of our 
moral character. Failure is opposed to success; 
ii. fading to a perfection. The merchant must 
bo pre^red for failures in his speculations , 
the statesman tor failures in his projects; the 
result of which depends iij)on contingencies 
that aro above human control. ^Vlth our/«it- 
rnas, however, it is sornewliat dittorent; we 
must never rest satisfied that wo are without 
thorn, nor contented with the meie conscious¬ 
ness that wo have them. 

'I'hout'h Boine \ ioldtioiis of the petition of riglitb may 
1)0 iiiipiiled to liiui (Charles J ), theae art more 
[o iH) astul.ed to the iietesMly of lii«( «itU)dioii, tli.ui to 
any fauure iii the lutet^nty of his iiriueiplts —IIUMK. 

There U scarcely any failin<j of inind oi Ixidy, \vhich 
iiibtead oi produemf; sliatiie auil diseontent, its natiir.d 
cftiicts, iiaa not cine; tune ni ether slftddeiieU \iUiity »rtJi 

the iiopo of iirnise.—J ohnson. 


Failure, Miscarriage, Abortion. 

Failure (r. 7 ’o/atO has always a reference 
to tho agent and his design ; Miscarriagre, 
that i.s, the carrying or guingivicug, is airplic- 
able to all sublunary concerns, wnhout refer¬ 
ence to any particuliv agent; Abortion, 
from the Latirr ubonor to deviate Irom the 
rise, or to pass away before it be eoirte to inutn- 
rity, is in tiro pioper bcuse applied to tho 
proees.s of animal nature, and in the figuratuo 
sense, to the thoughts and designs winch aie 
conceived in the mind. 

jHiilurc IS more dehuite in its signifieaUon, 
and limited in 1 Is aftiilic d ion , wc-spcMkof the 
faUurts of individuals, but of the iiiu'^canuagts 
of nations or things . a failoic reflects on the 
peison so as to excite towards him some senti- 
meiit, cither ot coiniiassjon, disjdeasurc, or 
the like ; a nuscarnage i.s considered mostly in 
relation to tire coarse of huiiiaii events ; hence 
tlm juilIII e of Xeixes’ expeiinioii relleeted dia- 
gr.u'o upon himself; but tho miscarriage of 
military enterprizes in general arc attiibut.iblo 
to the elements, or some such untoward cir¬ 
cumstance. The ahoition in its pr-oper sense, 
is a fejiccics of niiscan togc, and iii application 
a sirccic.s oi failure as u aiijilies only to the 
designs of conscious agents ; but it does not 
c.irry the mind liack to the agent, for we speak 
of the abortion of a .scheme with as little refer¬ 
ence to the schemer as when we speak of the 
iiiisoai nage ot an expedition. 

lie that attempts to pliow, however modestly, tho 
failures oi a celehiated writer, shall surely irriUie his 
otlumcrs.—J ohnson. 

Tlie mtscarrMi/e* at the rrrent desig^riB of princes are re- 
•onled in the hisToiies of tlie wulld.—JOHNSON. 

All abortion is from luflriuity and defect.—SOUTH. 

Failure, r. Lnohency. 


Faint, Languid. 

FainL from tho Fronch to fade, eig- 

nifaes that which is faded or withered, which 
has lost its spirit. 

Lang'uid, in Latin languidus, from langueo 
to languish, signities languished. 

Faint is less than languid ; faintness is in 
fact in the physical application the commcncc- 
inont of languor ; we may he faint for a short 
time, and if continued and extended through 
the limbs it becomes languor; thus we say to 


speak with a faint tone, and have a lanm^id 
Irarae, In tho figurative appUcation to make a 
faint resistance, to move w ith a languvl air: to 
iormafaint Idea, to niako a Languid effort. 

Low the wckkIs 

Bow their hoar head : and here the languid sun, 

Faint from the west, emits his ovoumg ^YiiOMfaON. 

Fair, Clear. 

Fair, in Saxon fagor, comes probably from 
the Latin pulckcr beautiiul. 

Clear, V. Clear, bright. 

Fair is used in a po->itivc semso; clear in a 
negative sense: theie must bo sumo biight- 
ncss in what 18 jair , theie must be no spots 
in wluit is clear. The weather is said to lio 
fair, which is not only free from what is dis¬ 
agreeable, but sumowlvit enlivened by tho 
sun ; it i.s c^tar when it is free Ir-oiu clurids or 
mists. A Jail skin appr-oaches to white; a 
cUar skin is without spots or irregularities. 

In tliO moi-al applicaiioii. a.jan laine speaks 
much in praise oi a man; a c/ea/-icputaiion 
i.s free tiorn faults. A fair statement contains 
every tiring that can be said pioandro/t, a 
cl mi siatcment is free from ambiguity or ob- 
pcuiaty. Fairness is sometLing desirable and 
inviting; clearness is an absolute requisite, it 
cannot be dispensed with. 

Hih f'ui l »ri:e front, and eyes sublime, declarM 
Abtiolute rule.—MjLloN. 

. tlnthcr went 

l>«rienced thoujihi, .md I.a.i me down 
'<■ ^fteeu I) ink, lu loi 
ah hike.—.MILION. 

Fair, Honest, Equitable, Reason¬ 
able. 

Fair, v. Fan', clear.1 

Honest, iu Latin honcstus, cornea frowi 
hoiio.s honour. 

Equitable, signifies having <7wify, or ac- 

Coidllig to egaiti/. 

Reasonable signifies having reason, or 
accoidiiig to itason. 

Fair 1^. said of jicrsons or things ; honest 
mostly characterizes the person, eituei, as to 
hi.s conduct or hisjinnciple. When/mi and 
honest aio both applied to the external conduct 
tire former exju esses moie than the latter : a 
man may be hontU without being fmr; he 
cannoc bey«rr without being Fairness 
enters into every minute circumstance con¬ 
nected with tho interests of the parties, and 
weighs them alike for both ; honesty is con¬ 
tented with a literal conformity to the law, it 
consults the interest of one party: tho fair 
dealer looks to his neighbour as well as him- 
Hclf, he wi.shcs only for an equal share of 
adv.antage; a man may be an honest dealer 
while ho looks to no one’s advantage but his 
own: the J'air man always acts from a prin¬ 
ciple of right; the honest man may bo so from 
a motive of fear. 

When these epithets are employed to char¬ 
acterize tho man generally, fairness expresses 
less than honesty; tho former is employed 
only in regard to commercial transactions or 
minor personal concerns; tho latter nuika 
among tlio first nionU virtues, and elevates a 
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man high ®bove his fellow creatures. A man 
is fair who is ready to allow his comiHjtitor 
the same advantages as he enjoys himself in 
every matter however trivial: or he is honest 
In all his looks, words, and actions; neither 
his tongue nor his countenance ever belie 
his heart. A fair man makes himself accept¬ 
able. 

“ An 'honest man’s the noblest work of Ood." 

When fair is employed as an epithet to 
qualify things, or to designate tbeir nature, 
it approaches very near m f.ignification to 
equitable and reasonable ; they aic all opposed 
to what is unjust: fair and equitable sui poso 
two objects put in collision ; reasonable is 
employed abstractedly; what is fair and equit¬ 
able is so in relation to all circumstances ; what 
is reasonable is so of itself. An estimate i« 
fair in which profit and loss, merit and 
demerit, with every collateral circumstance is 
duly weighed : a judgement is equitable which 
decides suitably and advantageously for both 
p.'irtics; a price is reasonable which does not 
exceed the limits of reason or propriety. A 
decision may be either fair or equitable: but 
the former is said mostly in reganl to trifling 
matters, even in our games and amusements, 
and the latter in regard to the important 
rights of mankind. It la the business of the 
umpire to decide fairly between the combat¬ 
ants or the competitors for a j)rize ; it is the 
business of the judge to decide be¬ 

tween men whose property is at issue. 

A demand, a charge, a proposition, or an 
offer, maybe said to bo either/air or rm.^on- 
able: but the former term always bears a rela¬ 
tion to what is right between man and man ; 
the latter to what is right in itself according 
to circumstances. 

If the worldlinur prefer those ineans which are the 
fairest, it is not heciinse tiiey are/a/r, Imt l>ec.iu?o they 
ueein to him ino-jt likely to pnAe eticccssful,—Bl.Aia. 

fihotihl he at lengtli, so truly good and great. 
Prevail, and rule with honest viewa the state, 

Then iinnit lie toil for an (iUKratefiil r.ice, 

Submit to clamour, liliols, and disgrace — JknynS. 

A man is very unlikely to Judge etjxUtnlAy when his 
passions are agitated by a sense of wrong.—JOHNSON. 

The rcascmahlcmu of a test is not hard to he proved,— 
JOHNSON. 

Faith* r. Belief. 


Faith, Creed. 

Faith O'. it/) denotes either the princi¬ 
ple of trusting, oi the thing trusted. 

Creed, from the Latin credo to believe, 
denotes the thing believed. 

These words are synonymous when taken 
f()r the thing trusted in or believed ; but they 
differ In this, that/aif/i has always a reference 
to the principle in the mind ; creed only re¬ 
spects the thing which is the object of faith: 
the former is likewise taken generally and in¬ 
definitely ; the latter particularly and defi¬ 
nitely, signifying a set form : hence we say to 
be of the same faith, or to adopt the same 
creed. The holy martyrs died for \\iQ faith, as 
it is in Christ Jesus; every established form 
of religion will have its i)Oculiar creed.. The 
Church of England has adopted that erssi 


which it considers as containing the purest 
principles of Christian /aif/i. 

St. Paul affirms, that a sinner I0 at flret Juetiflod and 
received Into tlie favour of Qod, by aincere professlou of 
the Christian/a«A—TlLLOTSON. 

Supposing all tiie great points of atheiem were fonned 
into a kind of creed, I would fain ask whether it would 
not require an inttnitely greater measure t)f faith than 
any set of articles which they so violently opposeT—ADDI¬ 
SON. 

Faith, Fidelity. 

Tliough derived from the same source (r. Be¬ 
lief), they differ widely lu meaning : Faith 
hero denotes a mode of action, namely, an 
acting tiuo to the/aifA which others repo.se 
in us ; Fidelity, a disposition of the mind to 
adhere to that faith which others repose in us. 
We keep onr faith, we show onr fidelity. 

Faith is a imblic concern, it depends on 
promises ; fahhh/ is a ])rivate or personal 
concern, it oepeuds upon relationships and 
connexions. A lireach of faith is a crime that 
bring.s a stain on s'l nation, for faith ought to 
be kept even witn an enemy. A breach of 
fidelity attaches disgrace to the individual; 
for fidelity is due from a subject to a prince, 
or from a servant to bis master, or from mar- 
lied people one to snother. No treaty can be 
m.ado with him who will keep no faith; no 
confidence can be placed in him who discovers 
wo fidelity. The Danes kept wo faith with the 
English; fashionable husbands and wives in 
the present day seem to think there is no 
fidelity duo to each other. 

The nit tcsouiiiIb with shrlekR, a war succeeds 

For breach of public/aifA, and unexiuuple<1 deeds. 

DRVnKN. 

When one hoars of negroes wlio upon tlio death of their 
masters hang themselves upon the next tree, who can for- 
l)ear admiring tbeir fidelity, though it expresses itself iu 
so dreadful a luauuer t—ADDISON. 


Faithful, Trusty. 

Faithful signifies full of faith or fidelity 
(r. Fo.xth, fidelity). 

Trusty signifies fit or worthy to be trusted 
(v. Belief). 

Faithful respects the principle altogether; 
it is suited to all relations and stations, public 
and private : trusty includes not only tho 
principle, but the mental qualification.^ in 
general; it ajipllcs to those in whom particu¬ 
lar trust is to be pl.aced. It is the part of a 
Christian to bc/aif//w/. to all his engagements; 
it is a particular excellence in a servant to Ikj 
trusty. Faithful is applied in the improper 
sense to an unconscious ayent; trusty may be 
applied with equal propriety to things ns to 
per8on.s. Wo may speak of a faithful 8a>ing, 
or a faithful picture; a trusty sword, or a 
trusty weapon. 

What we hear 

With weaker passion will affect the heart. 

Than when the faithful eye beholds the part 

FRANCIS. 

He took the quiver aud the trusty bow 

Athates used to bear —DRYDEN. 

The steeds they left their trusty servants hold. 

FOPk. 

Faithless, Unfaithful. 
Faithless is moPtlv employed to donotd 
a breach of faith; and Unfaitliful to znark 
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the want of fidelity (v. Faith, The 

former is jjositive ; the latter is rather noga- 


W UO .. , - - 

or any individual, xmfaithful. Mottus Suffe 
tins, the Alban Dictator, was faithless to the 
Roman people when he withheld hia assist¬ 
ance in the battle, and strove to go over to the 
enemy : a man is unfaithful to liis employer, 
who secs him injured by others without doing 
his utmost to prevent it. A woman is faith¬ 
less to her husband who breaks the maniage 
vow ; she is unfaithful to him when sho dooa 
not discharge the duties of a wife to the best 
of her abilities. 

The sire of men and monarch of the sky 
Th’ atlvjce approv'd, and Vtado Minerva fly. 

Dissolve the ie.*4<ne, and all her arts employ 
To make the breach Ihc/aithUis act *>t Troy. 

I'orK. 

At length ripe x engeance o'er their head impends, 
ilut Jove hiinsc-lf Iht/uiihlest race defeuda.—POPE. 

If e'er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 
jf e'er I see iiiy Hire and spouse again. 

This lx)w, tinfailhfid lo luy glorious auns. 

Broke by uiy hand ahull feed the bla/iiiK flames 

rol'K. 


Faithless, Perfidious, Treacherous. 

Faithless (y. Faithless) ia tho generic 
term, the rest are specitic terms; a bieaeh of 
good faith is oxpre^sed by them all, but/otf/i- 
less expresses no more: the others include 
accessory ideas tp their signification. 

Perfidious, In Latin perjhlwsus, signifies 
literally breaking through faith in a great de¬ 
gree, and now implies tho addition of hostility 
to the breach oi faith. 

Treacherous, most probably changed 
from traitorous, comes from the Latin trado 
to betray, and signifies one species of active 
hostile breach of faith. 

A faithless man is faithless only for his own 
interest; a perfidious man is expressly so to 
the injury of another. A friend is faithless 
who consults his own safety in time of need ; 
be is x)er^lidious if he profits by the confidence 
reposed in him to jilot mischief against tho 
one to whom he has made xows of fiiondship. 
Faithlessness does not supjiose any particular 
efforts to deceive ; it consists of merely violat¬ 
ing that faith which the relation produces ; 
perfidy is never so complete as when it has 
most effectually assumed the mask of sin¬ 
cerity. Whoever deserts his friend in need is 
guilty of faithlessness; but he is guilty of per- 
ftdy who draws from him every secret in order 
to effect his ruin. 

Inkle was not only a faithless but a 
dlous lover. Faithlessness, though a serious 
offence, is unhappilv not unfrequent; there 
are too many men who are unmindful of their 
most important engagements; but we may 
hope for the honour of humanity, that there 
are not many instances of perfidy a vice 
which exceeds every other in atrocity, as it 
makes virtue itself subservient to its own 
base purposes. 

Perfidy may lie in tho will to do; treachery 
lies altogether in the thing done ; one may 
therefore be perfidious without being trsach- , 
ttoua. A friend is perfidious whenever ho 


evinces his perfidy: but ho is said to be 
treacherous only in the particular Instance in 
which he bertrays the confidence and interests 
of another. I detect a man’s perfidy, or his 
perfidious aims, by tho manner in wlilch he 
attempts to draw my secrets from me ; I am 
made acquainted with his treachery nob before 
I discover that my confidence is botrayed and 
my secrets are divulged. On the other lijind 
we may be treacherous without being 
ious. Perfidy is an offence mostly between in¬ 
dividual* ; it is rather a breach of fidelity 
(v. Faith, fidelity) than of faith ; treachery on 
the other hand includes breaches of private or 
jiubllc faith, A servant may be both perjl- 
dious and treacherous to hia master ; a citixeii 
may bo treacherous, but not perfidious towards 
hia country. 

It ia said that in the South Sea Islands, 
when a chief wants a human victim, their 
officers will sometimes iuvite their friends or 
relations to come to them, when they take 
the opjxirtunity of suddenly falling upon them 
and disp.itching them : liere is perfidy in the 
individual who acts this false part; and trea¬ 
chery in the act of betraying him who is 
murdered. When tho sehoolmaater of Falerii 
delivered his scholars to Camillus, he was 
guilty of treachtry in tho act, and of perfidy to- 
waids those who hid reposed confidence in 
him. When Kotnulua ordered the Sabine 
women to bo seized, it was an act of ireachn'y, 
but not of ptrfidy ; so in like manner, when the 
daughter of Tarpeius ojicned the gates of tho 
Koraiin citadel to the enemy. 

Old rnaiii, fearful of the war’s event, 

Ttiirti.'vploHH l*i)lj-di>ro to Thracm ‘,eiit, 

From noise and tumults, and destructive war, 

Cunumtted to ths faxthlest tyrant’s cain.—DaVDEV. 

■When a friend is turned into an enemy, tho world is 
Just <'n.unfh to .accuse tho perJidioutne$$ of the friend, 
lather tlian the imliscrotion of tho person who coutided 
•11 him.—ADDISO.N. 

Sh.all tlien the (Jredans fly. oh dire dlsffrac© ! 

And leave uiipuniBh'd tlua;>er.tld<ota race?—POPE, 

And had not Iloav’ii the fall of Troy design'd, 

Kuough was said and done f inspire a hotter mind : 

Then had our l.ances pierc'd the tteach'mut w<,<.s!, 

And Ilian tomorB, and Priam's empiro, stood 

DKYincx. 


Fall, Downfall, Ruin. 

Fall and Downfall, from the German 
fallen, has tho same derivation as fail (v. To 
fail). 

Ruin, V. Destruction. 

Whether applied to phy.sical objects or tho 
condition of ixirsons, fall expresses less than 
downfall, and this less than ruin. Fall apiilie.s 
to that which is erect; downfall to that which 
is elevated : everything which is set up, 
although as trifiing as a stick, may have a 
fall; but wc speak of the downfall of tho 
loftiest trees or the tallest spirts. A fall may 
bo attended with more or less mischief, or 
even with none at ai.; but downfall and ruin 
are accompanied with the dissolution of the 
bodies that fall. The higher a body is raised, 
and the greater the art that is employed in 
tho structure, the completer the downfall; 
the greater the structure the more extended 
tho ruin. In tho figurative application wo 
may speak of the fall of man from a state of 
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Innocence, a st^ito of oaee, or a state of pro¬ 
sperity, or his dowT^fall from greatness or high 
rank. He may recover from his fall, but his 
doronfall is commonly followed by the entire 
rxan of his concerns, and often of himself. 
The fall of kingdoms, and the doxcnfall of em¬ 
pires, must always be succeeded by their ruin 
as an inevitable result. 

The fall of kinRs. 

The rage of nations, and the cruali of states, 

Mo\e not the man, ^iio, from the world escap’d, 

'I’o nature's voice attends —AlunsON. 

Histories of the aoivy\fall of empires are read with tran¬ 
quillity.—JoHNbON. 

Old aice seizes flT'on an ill spent, youth like fire upon a 
rotten house; it w.isiotten hefore and must have f>ah-n 
of Itself; HO that is no more than one rum proveutiug 
another.—SOUTH. 

To Fall, Drop, Droop, Sink, Tumble. 
Fall, r. Fall. 

Drop and Droop, in Germ ..i trojfny, low 
GerniHU, <&c is an onomatojicia of 

the fallinfi of a drop. 

Sink, in Ctrm.in fihdrn, is an intensive of 
siepan to incline downward. 

Tumble, in German tnmmfln, i.s an inten¬ 
sive of tnunidn to reel backwards and forwards 
Fall is the generic, the rest specific terms : 
to drop is to fall suddenly, and mostly in the 
form of a drop ; to droop is to <lrop in pirt; to 
aink is to fall gi-adually ; to tuvible is to fall 
awkwardlv or contrary to the usual mode. In 
cataracts the water/a/Ls perpetually and in a 
mass ; in rain it drops partially ; in ponds the 
water sirds low. The head droops, but the 
bo(5y may/u/i or (b’op from a licight, it may 
sink down to the earth, it may tuinhlr by 
accident. 

Fall, drop, and sink, arc cmjdoycd in a moral 
sense; dtoopiw the ]tli 3 'sical .sen^c A person 
fUlsiviOW a state of prosfierity: words drop 
from the hps, and sink into the he.ud.. Corn, 
or the price of corn, falls : a subject drops; a 
person sinks into poverty or iu the estim.ition 
of the world. 

Yet come it vi ill. the day decreed hy f ifen, 

(How my he.irt treiiihlos, while my (oiipue relates!) 
The d.iv whou thou, luipericil Troy I luusi t)eiul. 

Ami see thj- w .arriois/uW and glories end —Tol’K. 

Tlie wouiuled birvl, ere yet she breathed her last. 

With il wing.s .iliglitcd on the mast. 

A moment liung, and S[)read her ])iuious tliere, 

Ttirn sudden dropt and left lierlife in air. —Fol’E 
Thri. e Jiulo tried to ruse her droo/j(na lie.id. 

And fainting, thrice/e// grovTing on the iad 

DKVnR.N. 

I'ow'i) txtnTc the priest, the purplo hand of death 
Clos’d las dim eye, and fato euppress'd his breath. 

Puck 

Full on his ancle drajd the pond’rous stone, 

Iturst the strong nerves, and crush'd the solid bone, 
ynpine he tunibUt on the erjmsou’d Bauds,—I’Ol'K. 

To Fall Short, v. To fail. 

Fallacious, Deceitful, Fraudulent. 
Fallacious comos from the Tiatin fallax 
and ja/foto deceive, signifying the property 
of nusleading. 

Deceitful, v. To deceive. 

Fraudulent signifies after the maunor of 
n fraud. 


The fallacious has respect to falsehood to 
opinion; deceilful to that which is externally 
false: our hopes are often fallacious ; the ap- 
I^arances of things are often deceitful. Falla¬ 
cious, as characteiistic of tlie mind, excludes 
the idea of design ; deceitful excludes flio idea 
of mistake; fraiuhdent is a gro.ss species of 
the deceitful. It is a fallacious idea for any 
one to imagine that the faults of others can 
serve as any extenuation of his own ; it is a 
deceitful mode of acting for any one f,o advise 
another to do that whtcli he would not do 
liimsclf; it is fraudnlnd to attempt to get 
money by moans of a falsehood. 

Hill when UlysflC". w ith fnllnclotix nrts. 

Had m,i<le impresHioii on tin* liearta, 

And birg’d a trea-iui iii mv p.iliou’b iiaiue. 

My kinsman fell —IiRV Ul- N. 

.'sueli IS the p.twer vvliith tlie snphistry of self lovo excr 
rises Dvei us, tli.il aliuost i vevv one may be assured h« 
mcasurrfl himself hy tiilereitful saile —BLAIK. 

Ill fated Pans I Bla\e to woman-kind, 

>V 8 sniootli of iMin iisfniudiUent ul niniJ.—roi'E. 


Fallacy, Delusion, Illusion. 

A Fallacy (c. Fallaonvs) is commonly tb« 
act of some conscious agent, and includes an 
intention to deceive ; a Delusion [v. To de- 
cfirc) and Illusion may bo tiic work of in¬ 
animate objects. Wc endeavour to detect the 
fallacy winch lies concealed in a proposition : 
wo endeavour to icmove the dclvsion to wliicU 
the judgement has been exposed ; and to dis¬ 
sipate the illusion to which the souses or fancy 
aio liable. 

In all the reasonings of freethinkers there 
arofaltocics against which a man caunut alwiys 
be on hbs guard. Tlic ignorant are perpetually 
cxyioHcd to delusions when they attempt to 
.speculate on matters of opinion ; amongst tbo 
most serious of these delusions we may reckon 
that of substituting their own feelings for the 
operations of Divine grace. The ideas of 
glio.sts and apparitions are mostly attributable 
to the dlusiom of the senses aiui the imagi¬ 
nation. 

There ih indeed no trane.v'tion which offers stronger 
temptationB to rntlacu .lud Hopliisticdti-m tlian epiatularj 
iiitertourse —JOHNSON 

As when a w.mderlng fire, 

HoTcriBRaiid blazim.- witli dclutitu< light, 

Mihleads ih’amaz'd iiight-wtuideior from his way. 

MII.TOX. 

Fame, glorv, we.alfli. honour, have lu tli* pro»i)oct ploai- 
liig tUvatunt —SI KKI K 

Falsehood, r. Fiction. 

Falsehood, U. Untruth. 

Falsity, v Untruth. 

To Falter, v. To hesitate. 


Fame, Reputation, Renown. 

Fame (from the Greek <jnjfXL to say) is the 
most noisy and uncertain; it icsts upon re- 
j)urt: Reputation (r. Character, lepulotion) 
is silent and solid ; it lies more in the thoughts, 
and is derived from observation. 

Renown, in French renomniee, from nom a 
name, Bignifios the reverberation of a nimc : 
it is as loud h^foni/', but more substantial and 
better founded : hence we siy that a person's 
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m 


fiime Is gone abroad; hl« nputatUm la oat^b- 
lished ; and he has got reMwn. 

Fame mav bo applied to 
bad or Indifferent; reputc^tvon Is applied onlf 
to real eminence in some department; renoxcn 
is employed only for extraordinary men and 
brilliant exploits. The fame ot a quack may 
be spread among the ignorant multitude by 
means of a lucky cure; the reputation of a 
physician rests upon his tried skill and known 
experience ; the renount of a general is pro¬ 
portioned to the magnitude of his achievements. 

Europe with Afric in hU/ome ihftlt loin. 

But ueitlier ebore hi* couqueeU *11411 confine. 

VRVDElt. 


Pope doubtlcM approached Addison, wh( 
ffon of their wit flmt broURhl them tojte 
respect due to a luau whose abilitiee were 
—J OHNSON. 

Well-constitutet! gorernmenls have always made the 
profession of a physician both honourable and advan¬ 
tageous Homer's Machaou nml Virgil's lapis were men 
of renoum, hcroee in war.—JOHNSON. 

The artist finds greater returns in profit, as the author 
in fame — AUmsON. 

How doth it please and fill the memory 

With deeds of brave renown, while on each hand 

Historic urns and hreatlniig statues rise, 

And speaking busts.—DYUl. 


»n the rewttfa- 
lUier, with the 
acknowledged. 


Fame, Report, Rumour, Hearsay. 

Fame (v. Fame) has a reference to the thing 
which gives birth to it; it goes about of itself 
without any apparent instrumentality. Re¬ 
port (from re and porto to carry back, or away 
fiom an object) has always a reference to Ibe 
reporter. Rumour, in Latin rumor from ruo 
to rush or to flow, has a reference to the flying 
nature of words that are carried ; it is tiiero- 
fore properly a flying report. Hearsay refers 
to the receiver of that which Is said: it is 
limited therefore to a small number of speakers, 
or reporters. Fame serves to form or establish 
a characUr either of a person or a thing; it 
will be good or bad acci^rding to circumstances ; 
the fame of our Saviour's miracles went abroad 
through the land ; a report serves to commu¬ 
nicate information of events ; it may be more 
or less correct actorciing to the veracity or 
authenticity of the reporter ; reporU of victories 
mostly precede the official confirmation : a 
rumour serves the purposes of fiction ; it is 
more or less vague, according to the temper of 
the times and the nature of the events ; every 
battle gives rise to a thousand rumours : the 
hearsay serves for information or instruction, 
and is seldom so incorrect as it is familiar. 

X ce may produe* nnw world*, wbervof bo rife, 
ire weut m/ame in heav'ii, that he ere loug 
Intended to create.— MILTON. 

What libertie* any man may take In iinpuling words to 
me which I never spoke, and what credit Caesar tuay give 
til Kuch reporlt, these are point* for which it is by no 
uieaiis in iny power to be answerable.— MELMOTU'S 

Letters or Cickuo. 

For which of you will stop 
The vent of heariiiR, when loud rutnottr 
Speaks ?—SHAKSEkAKX 

What influence can a mother have over a daughter 
from whose example the daughter can only have Seartai 
beneflUT-RlCHARDaO.N. v ™cur.u. 


Family, House, Lineage, Race. 

Divisions of men, according to some rule of 
relationship or connexion, is the common idea 
in these terms. 

Family i* the most general in its Import, 
from the Latin familia a family, famulus a 
servant, in Greek ofiiAta an assembly, and the 
Hebrew emal to labour; it is applicable to 
those who are bound together upon the prin¬ 
ciple of dependance. 

House figuratively denotes those who live 
in the same house, and is commonly extended 
in its signification to all that passes under the 
same roof : hence we rather say that a woman 
manages her family ; that a man rules his 
Aoimc. Tho family is considered as to its rela¬ 
tionships ; the number, union, condition and 
quality of its members : the house is considered 
more as to what is transacted within its 
walls. We speak of a numerous family, a 
united or affectionate family, a mercantile 
house, and the house (meaning the members of 
the house of parliament). If a man cannot 
find happiness in the bosom of his family, ho 
will seek for it in vain elsewhere : the credit 
of a house is to be kept up only by prompt 
payments. 

In an extended application of these words 
they are made to designate the quality of the 
individual, in which case family bears the same 
familiar and indheriminato sense as before ; 
house is employed as a terra of grandeur. 
*Whcn we consider the/ami7y in Its domestic 
relations, m its habits, manners, connexions, 
and circumstances, we speak of a genteel 
family, a respectable family, the royal/amiiy: 
but when wo consider it with regard to its 
political and civil distinctions, its titles and 
Its power, then we denominate it a house, as 
an illustrious house : the house of Bourbon, of 
Brunswick, or of Hanover; the imperial house 
of Austria. Any subject may belong to an 
ancient or noble family : princes are said to be 
descended from ancient houses. A man is 
said to be of family or of no family : we may 
say likewise that he is of a certain house ; but 
to say that he is of no house would be super¬ 
fluous, f In republics there are families but 
not houses, because there ia no nobility; In 
China likewise, where the private virtues only 
distinguish the individual or his family, the 
term house is altogether inapplicable. 

To live ill a/am?ly where there is but one heart and as 
mauy good strong heads as uersotis, and to have a place in 
that eularged single lieart. Is such a state of happlncee ae 
I cannot hear of without feeling the utmost pleasure.— 
fIKLDINQs 

An empty man o£ a great fatnUy la a creature that U 
Bcarce couvemble.—ADDISON. 

The prince* of the hoius of Tudor, partly by the vigour 
of tlieir adiiuriistratioii, imrtly by the concurrence of 
favorable circuinstauces, hud been able lo eaUbhsh a more 
regular *y*tem of goveriutieut— HUME. 

Family includes in it every circumstance of 
connexion and relationship; Liineagre «>- 
spects only consanguinity: /ainify is employed 
mostly for those who are coeval; linkage is 


Familiar, v. Conversant, 
Familiar, v. Fru. 
F amili arity, v. ileguaintonia 


t AbUl Boubsod; **Bsoe, llaeace, fMnilJa. am 
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with his birth, ho said, I had rather bo tho 
fiibt tlian the last of my family : David was of 
the lineage of Abraham, and our Saviour was 
of the lineage of David. 

Race, from the Latin radix a root, denotes 
the origin or that which constitutes their 
original point of resemblance. A family sup¬ 
poses the closest alliance; a race supposes no 
closer connexion than what a common pro¬ 
perty creates. Family is confined to a com¬ 
paratively small number; race is a term of 
extensive import, including ail mankind, as 
the hn»uaii race; or particular nations, as the 
race of South-sea islandei's: or a iiaeticular 
familyy as the race of the Heraclides : from 
Hercules si>rang a race of heroes. 

A nation properly Mg^nifles a Rreat number of /amtliet 
derived from the ftame blood, Ixnn in the same country, 
and living under the wime goveinmont and dnl rouatitu- 
tioua.—TKMl’I.K. 

We want not citiea, nor Sirllnm roaBtii, 

Where king Acestes Trojan Imeagr 

DK^ DE.V. 

Nor knowR our youth of noblest race. 

To iiKnint the inanaj; d 8teo<l ur urge the choee ; 

More skill’d in the mean arte of vice, 

The whirling troiiuc or law-for'uidden dice 

fUANCIS. 

Famous, Celebrated, Renowned, 
Illustrious. 

Famous signifies literally having fanu or 
the cause of fame ; it is applicable t<> that 
which causes a noise or seusition; to that 
which is talked of, written upon, discussed, 
and thought of; to th.it which is rcportncl of 
far and near; to that whoh is circulated 
among all ranks and orders of men. 

Celebrated signifies lit irally kept in tho 
memory by ccleln ation or nieniorial, and is 
applicable t • that which is jiraised and 
honoured with solemnity. 

Renowned signifies literally possessed of 
a name, and is aiipJicable to vvhatev.r extends 
the name, or causes the naiao to bo often 
repeated. 

IllustrioUB signifies Uterally what has or 
gives a lustre : it is ajipii. .ibie to wiiatevor 
confers dignity. 

Faowas is a term of indefinite import; it 
conveys of itself frequently neither honour 
nor dishonour, .since it I'h employ, d indiffer¬ 
ently as an epithet for tilings praiseworthy or 
othi rwisn ; it is the only mio of tlieso teiuis 
which may be used in a bad sense. The others 
rise ui a graduady good sense. 

♦ Th, celebrated i.s lounded upon merit and 
the dis()lay of alent in the arts and sciences ; 
Itgdns the sutijcct respect: the renotoaed is 
Jouudt d upon tJie possession of rare oi extra- 
orluiary qu.ihties, upon successful exertions 
and an aco'oidance with public opinion ; it 
bnijg.s great honour or glory to the subje fc: 
tho illustrious IS founded upon those solid 
quail le.-, which not only render one known 
nut distinguished; it eiisuiefl regard and 
veneratiou. 

A person may be famous for his fccentrici- 
tu-a; celebrated as an artist, a writer, or a 
plA>er ; renowned as a warrior or a statesman; 

• Vi<io Abb^ Qirwrd ; “ Fsioeux, Uliutre, oelebre, re- 
iioinm^." 


illuitriout as a priiyoe, a statesman, or a 
senator. 

The maid of Orleans, who was decried by 
the English, and idolized by the French, is 
equally famous in both nations. There are 
celebrated authors whom to oeusure even in 
that which is censurable, would endanger one’s 
reputation. The renowned heroes of antiquity 
have, by the perusal of their exploits, jhveu 
birth to a race of modern heroes not inferior 
to themselves. Princes may shine in thrir 
life-time, but they cannot render themselves 
illustrious to posterity except by tbe monu¬ 
ments of goodness and wisdom which they 
leave after them. 

I thougbl it an .igreeable change to have my thoughts 
diverted from the Ki^tent uiuuiik tlie ile.td iiud t.ibuluus 
lieroea, to the moat famous amoii^ the real »ud Uvlut;.—• 
AnnisoN. 

Whilst f was m this learned Imdv I applied myself with 
<»<» much dili);eitc< to luy sindies th.it tiieie are very u-w 
CflebraUid Isatk-H either in the learned or intideiu toUi^ues 
which 1 am not acquainted with —ADDISON. 

Castor and Pollux first la martial force. 

One bold ou loot, aud one renown’d fur horse. 

POPK. 

The reliefs of the envious man are those little blemnshes 
that discov'er themseixea lu tax dlustrtous character.— 
ADDISON. 

Fanatic, v. Enthusiast, 

Fanciful, Fantastical, Whimsical, 
Capricious. 

Fanciful signifies full of Jancy (v. Conceit)^ 

Fantastical signifies belonging to the 
phantasy, which is tuo immediate Uenvative 
fiom the Greek. 

Whimsical signifies either like a whim, 
or hiving a whioi. 

Capricious signifies having caprice. 

Fmmeiful and fantastical are both employed 
for piersons and things; whimsicuL aud caprice 
i.H mostly employed lor persons, or what is 
jier.vm.il Fannfal, in regaid to persons, is 
.said of that which is irregular in the taste or 
judgement;/«/ihts/icai is said of that which 
violates all propriety, as well as regularity: 
tbe former may consist of a simple deviation 
from rule; the latter is something extravagant. 
A perMiii in ly, tlicrefore, sometimes be advan¬ 
tageously Janctful, allhough he can never be 
fantastical but to his di.si reriit. Lively minds 
will hojanctfal in tho choice of their dress, 
furniture, or equijiago : the affectation of sin¬ 
gularity frequently rendcis people fantastical 
in their maimers as well as their dn^ss. 

Fanciful is said mostly in regard to errors 
of opinion or taste ; it springs irom an aber- 
r tUon of the mind; whimsical is a species of 
the fanciful in regard to one’s bkos or dislikes : 
capricious respects errors of temper or irregu¬ 
larities of feeling. The fanciful does not 
nece.s.sarily imply instability but the capri¬ 
cious exc udes the idea of fixedness. One is 
fanciful by attaching a reality to that which 
only p.isse8 in one’s own mind ; one is whimsi¬ 
cal m the inventions of the fancy: one is 
capricious by acting and judging without rule 
or reason in that which abmits of both. A 
person discovers himself to be fanciful who 
makes difficulties and objections which have 
no fouadatioa iu the external objects, but 1 a 
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his own mind; he discovers himself to be 
capricious when he likes and dislikes the same 
thing in quick succession ; ho discovers him¬ 
self to be ■whimtical who falls upon unaccount¬ 
able modes, and imagines unaccountable 
things. Sick persons are apt to hQ fanciful in 
their food j females, whose minds are not well 
disciplined, are apt to be capricious ; the 
English have the character of being a tshunsi- 
cal nation. In application to things, the 
terms/anci/ul and fantastical preserve a simi¬ 
lar distinction ; what is fanciful may be the 
real and just combination of a well regulated 
fancy, or the unreal combination of a dis¬ 
tempered fancy: the fantastical Is not only 
the unreal, but the distorted combination of a 
disordered fancy. In sculpture or painting 
drapery may be fancifully disposed : the airi¬ 
ness and showiness which would not be be¬ 
coming even in the dress of a young female 
would ha fantastical in that of an old woman. 

Thera ii Boinctlilng very Buhlime, though \e.ry fanciful, 
in PlatoV deacriulioii of the Supreme ncuiy. th.it, “ truth 
is hia body, and light hin sliadow AI>OISO\ 

The English are naturally/onci/it?._ADDISON. 

Wethinks heroic poesy, till now, 

Like Bouie fantattic fairy laud did show. 

COWLEV. 

Tis this exalted power, whose husLiiesH Ilea 

In uonseuse aud impossibilities: 

This made a whtrnncal Philosopher 

Before the apacloua world a tub prefer 

llOi HESTER. 

Many of the pretended frlondshipa of youth are founded 
ou oaprtciout liking —BLAIR. 

Fancy, v. Conceit, 

Fancy, Imagination. 

From what has already been said on Fancy 
(v. Conceit and fanciful) the distinction l^tween 
it and Imagrination, as operations of 
thought, will be obvious. Fancy, considered 
as a power, simply brings the object to the 
mind, or makes it appi ar; but imagination, 
from image, in Latin imago, or inutago, or 
imitaiio, 18 the x’ower which presents the 
iiaaKCS or likenesses of things. The fancy, 
therefore, ouly einploy.s itself about things 
without regarding their nature; but the 
imagination aims at traiing a resemblance, 
and getting a true copy The fancy cumse- 
quently forms combinations, either real or 
unreal, as chance may direct; but the imagi¬ 
nation is seldomcr led astray. The fancy is 
busy in dreams, or when the mind is m a 
disordered state ; but the inuigivation Is sup¬ 
posed to act when the intellectual powers are 
m full play. The/awc,y is employed on light 
and trivial objects, which are present to the 
senses ; the imagination soars above all vulgar 
objects, and carries us fiom the world of 
matter into the world of spirits, from time 
present to the time to come. A milliner or 
mantua-maker may employ her fancy in the 
decorations of a cap or gown ; but the poet s 
imagination depicta eveiy tiling grand, every 
thing bold, and every thing remote. 

Although Mr. Addison has thought proper, 
for his convenience, to use tlie words fancy 
and imagination i^romiscuoualy when writing 
on this subject, yet the distinction, as above 
pointed out, has been observed both in fa- 
aodliar dhicoursQ eipd ih writing. We say that 


Vie fancy, not that we imagine, that we see or 
hear something ; the pleasures of the imagina¬ 
tion, not of the fancy. 

There was a certain lady of thin airy shape, who wm 
very active iu this solemuity; her uaiue was Futicy,— 
ADOiaoN. 

Aud as imaqination bodies forth 

The furiiis or things uukiuiwu, the poet’s pou 

Tunis them to shape.—aHAKhPEAliE. 

Philosophy 1 I say, and call it He; 

For whatsoe’er the painter’s/ancy he. 

It a male virtue seems to me —COWLEY. 

Whivtever be hia subject, Milton never fails to All th« 
imafftnatton.—JOHnSOy. 

Eager be rises, and Infancy hears 

'fho voice celestial murioiirmg in his ears.—POPE, 

Grief has a natural eliKpiencc belonging to it, and breaks 
out in more moving sentiments lliaii can be supplied by 
the tiuest <inai)'inrtif<on.—AUHLSON 

Does niry fancy cheat 

My mind, well pleas’d with the deceit T—CREECH. 

There are forms which tuiturally create respect in the 
beholders, nii<{ at once mdaiue aud cliastea the tinagina- 
tion —aiEELE. 

Fantastical, v. Fanciful. 

Far, V. Distant. 


Fare, Provision. 

Fare, from the GeYnrmfahrcn to go or he, 
signifies in general the condicion or thing that 
comes to one. 

Provision, from provide, signifies the 
thing provided for one. 

TbcRC terms are alike employed for the 
ordinary ooi,corns of life, and may either be 
used in the limited .sense for the food one pro¬ 
cures, or in g' ueral lor whatever necessary or 
couveuiciice IS procured: to the term/orf is 
annexed the i«ie.a of accident, provision in¬ 
cludes that of design: a travefi-r on the 
continent must frequently be contented with 
huiuhle/are, unless he lias the precaution of 
carrying his provisions with him. 

This night at least with me furget your rare, 

Chcsiiuts, aud i,iu’da, and cream, nhall be ytuir fare. 

Drihen, 

7'lie wiiigrd nation wniidciB through tlir skies, 

And o'er tile iilaius and ali.idy forest tlics, 

Tliey lirccfi. they tirood, instruct, and educate, 

Aud uiako for the future state —DliYDEN. 


Farmer, Husbandman, Agriculttirisi. 

Farmer, from the i^axon /conn food, sigrd- 
fiert one managing a/arm. or coltivatmg tho 
ground for a suiisisteuee: Husbandman is 
one following hnstjandry, th.\t is, the tillage of 
laud by manual laboin ; the farmer, therefore, 
conducts tho concern, and the husbandmun 
labours under hia direction : Agrriculturist, 
from the Litm agrr a field, and colo to till, 
signifies any one engaged in the aid of cultiva- 
ti n. The farmer is always a practitioner; the 
agriculturxM may bo a mere theotiat : tho 
farmer follow’s husbandry solely as a means of 
living; tho m/ricuf fan-if follows it as a science ; 
the furnur tilis the land urmn giv« a admitted 
principles; the latter frames new imnciplos, 
or alters those that are established. Betwixt 
tho farxer and the agriculturist there is the 
same fifference as between practice and 
theory : the former may bo assisted by the 
latter, #o long as they can go hand in hand ; 
but in the case of r coUisiou, the farmer will 
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be of jnore service to himself and his country 
than the aiirriculturist: farming brings im¬ 
mediate profit from personal hervice; agri¬ 
culture may only promise future, and conse¬ 
quently contingent advantages. 

^ To check this plague, the skilful farmer chaff 
>ud blazing stra'v before his orcnard burns. 

THOMSON. 

An injproTed and improving nariculture, which Implies 
a great Hugme?itatiuu of labour, has not yet fouud itseli 
at a stand —BUKKK. 

Old huebandmen I at Sahinum know, 

Who, fur another year, dig. plough, and sow. 

DENHAM. 

To Fascinate, v. To charm. 

Fashion, v. Custom 


Of Fashion, of Quality, of Distinction. 

These epithets are empt .yed promiscuously 
In colloquiiil discnnrse; but not with strict 
jiropriety : * by men of fashion are understood 
Milch Tueii as live In the joshwnabU world, and 
keep I he best company ; by men of qualUg uro 
understood men of r^nk or title ; by men of 
distmction are understood men of honourable 
Buperioiity, whether by wealth, ofBco, or pro* 
eiiuuence in society. 

Gentry and merchants, though not men of 
quality, may, by their mode of living, be men 
of fashion ; and by the office tluy hold in the 
state, they may likewise be men of distinction. 

The free manner In which people vt fathion are di«- 
coiirhed on at nueli xnestings (<tf tiadespeople/ iit but a just 
reproach of their failures xu this kind (ux payment).— 
bTKl LE. 

The single dress of a lady of quality is often the product 
of an hundred clxmes,— AniU-SON. 

It hehoTCS men of dintinction. with their power and 
eiamiile, to i)ieside orer the nuldic diversions in sucli a 
niaijner as to ebc-ck anything tliat tends to the corruptiuix 
of imuiners —SlKELE 

To Fashion, v. To form. 

Fast, V. Abstinence. 

To Fasten, v. To fix. 

FastidioTis, Squeamish. 
Fastidious, in Latin fastnhosus from 
fast us pride, signifies proudly nice, not e.isily 
pleased: Sque-amisli, changed fiom guabn- 
i-ih or wtak'Stomached, signifies, in the moral 
souse, foolishly sickly, easily disgusted. 

A female iH fastidious when she criticizes the 
dress or maimers of lier rival; she is squeamish 
in the choice of her own drets, company, 
words, <fcc. Whoever examines his own im- 
imperiections will cease to be fastidious ; who¬ 
ever restrains humour and caprice will cease 
to be squeamish. 

The ])prwption as well as tlio senses rn.ay he improved to 
o'lr own diwiuiet; and we may by diligent rullivnhoii of 
tlie powers of dialike raise xu time an nvli&ci&l/asUdtoue 
n<«—J ohnson. 

Were tlie fates more kind 
Our narrow luxuries would soon glow stale; 

Were these exhaustleSM, nature would grow sick 
.\iul, clov’d with p]e.iHUri', com]Ha\n 

'that all IS vanity, and life a dream.—AKMSTAONG. 

Fatal, V Deadly. 

Fate, r. Dtstiny, 

^^^Vldo Truslcr; “Of riw,hion, Of Quality. OX DUtlnc- 


Fatigue, Weariness, Lassitude. 

Fatigr'ue, from the Latin fatigo^ that is, 
fatim abundantly or powerfully, and ago to 
act, or agito to agitate, designates an effect 
'rom a powerful or stimulating cause. 

Weariness, from weary, a frequentative 
of wear, marks an effect from a continued or 
repeated cause. 

Lassitude, from the Latin lassus, changad 
from laxus relaxed, marks a state without 
specifying a cause. 

Fatigue is an exhaustion of the animal or 
mental powers ; weariness is a wearing out the 
strength, or breaking the spirits ; lassitude is 
a general relaxation of the animal frame : the 
labourer experiences fatigue from the toils of 
the day; the man of business, who is harassed 
by the multiplicity and complexity of his 
concerns, suffers fatigue ; and the student, 
who labours to fit himself for a public exhibi¬ 
tion of his acquirements, is in like manner 
exposed to fatigue : weariness attends the 
traveller who takes a long or patliless journey ; 
weariness is the lot of the petitioner, who 
attends in the anti-chamber of a great man ; 
the critic is doomed to suffer tceanness, who is 
obliged to drag through the shallow but volu¬ 
minous writings of a dull author; and the 
enlightened hearer will suffer no less weariness 
in listening to the absurd effusions of an ex¬ 
temporaneous preacher. 

lassitude is the consequence of a distem¬ 
pered system, sometimes brought on by an 
excess of/afigrur, sometimes by sickness, and 
frequently by the action of the external air. 

One of the amusements of Idleness is reading witlxout 
the fatiyue ot close altentiou.—JOHNSON. 

For want of a process of events, neitber knowledge nor 
elegance preserve tiie reader from weariness —JuHNSON. 

The cattle iii the fields show evident symptoms of lassi’ 
tude and disgust lu an unpleasant season —(JoWFER. 

Favour, v. Benefit. 

Favour, v. Credit. 

Favour, v. Qrace. 


Favourable, Propitious. 

In a former paragraph (v. Auspicious) I have 
shown pyropitious to be a species of the favour¬ 
able, namely, the/ayoMra6/c as it springs from 
the design of an agent; what is prapilious, 
therefore, is always favourable, but not vice 
versd; the favourable properly characterizes 
both persons and things ; the propitious in the 
proper senee, characterizes the person only; 
us ajiplied to persons, an equal may be/avou>^ 
able; a superior only is propitious: the one 
may bo favourable, only in inclination; the 
latter is favourable also in granting timely 
assistance. Cato was favourable to Pompey ; 
the gods were propitious to the Greeks: we 
may all wish to have our friends favourable to 
our projects; none but heathens expect to 
have a blind destiny propitious. In tlie im¬ 
proper sense, propitious may be applied to 
things with a similar distinction ; whatever 
Is well-disposed to us, and seconds our endea¬ 
vours, or serves our purpo&e, is favourable ; 
whatever efficaciously protects us, speeds our 
exertions, an4 decides oiu* success, 1* 
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pitioug to ua: on ordinary occasions, a wind 
iB said to ho favourable which carries us to the 
end of our voyage; but it is said to bo pro- 
pitious if the rapidity of our passage forwards 
any great purpose of our own. 

You have indeed 9V9rr favourable cimimstance foryonr 
advfvnceiiieut that can be wished.—MKLMorH’S LKTllOta 
OF C'ICRRO. 

But ah ! what use of valour can be made, 

When Hea>eu ’8 propitiotM power* refuse thetr aid. 

DKYDEIt. 

Paulti V. Blemish. 

Fault, V. Error. 

Faulty, V. Culpable. 

To Fawn, v. To coax. 

Fealty, V. Homage. 

To Fear, v. To apprehend. 

Fearful, v. Afraid. 

Fearless, v. Bold. 


Fearful, Dreadful, Frightful, Tre¬ 
mendous, Terrible, Terrific, Horri¬ 
ble, Horrid. 


Fearful hero signifies full of that which 
causes fear {v. Alarm): Dreadful, full of 
what causes dread (v Apprehension) ; Fright¬ 
ful, full of what cawbuo fright (y.Afrai<l)OT 
apprehension ; Tremendous, that which 
c.iuHcs trembling , Terrible, or Terrific, 
c.'iusing terror (v. Alarm); Horrible, or 
Horrid, causing horror. The application of 
these terms is easily to be discovered by these 
definitions : the first two affect the mind more 
than the senses; all the others affect the 
senses more than the mind : a contest is 
fearful when the issue is important, but the 
event doubtful ; the thought of death is 
dreadful to oue who feels himself unprepared. 
The frightful is leas than the tremendous ; the 
tremendous than the terrible ; the terrible than 
the horrible: shrieks may ho frightful; thumior 
and lightning may be tremendous: the lounng 
of a lion is terrible: the glare of his eye teri ijic ; 
the actual spectacle of killing is horrible or 
horrid. In their general application, these 
ttrms arc often employed promiscuously to 
characterize whatever produces very stroug 
impressions : hence wo may speak of a fright- 
Jill, dreadful, terrible, or horrid dream; or 
frightful, dreadful, or terrible tempest; dread¬ 
ful, terrible, or horrid consequences. 


She wept the terrors of the/«<xr/ul WHve, 

I'oo oft, alas! the wandering lover’s grave.—PALCONEB. 
And dar’st thou threat to snatch my prize away. 

Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day.—i'Ol’K, 
Frightful convulsions writh’d his tortur'd llriib*. 

FENTON. 

Out of theliinb of the murdered monarchy has arisen 
a yst. tremendous, unformed spectre, in a far more ter¬ 
rific guise than any which ever yet overpowered the 
Imagination of man.—BURKK. 

Deck’d in sad triumph for the moumful field, 

O er her broad shoulders hangs his homd shield. 

Feasible, v. Colorable. iw*. 


Feast, Banquet, Carousal, Enter¬ 
tainment, Treat. 

^ Feasts, in the religious sense, fron 
are always days of leisure, and Iw 


quently of public rejoicing, this wewd has 
^en applied to any social meal for the pur¬ 
poses of pleasure: this is the idea common to 
the signification of all these words, of which 
feast seems to be the most general: and for all 
of which it may frequently be substituted, 
although they have each a distinct applica¬ 
tion ; feast conveys the idea merely of enjoy¬ 
ment : Banquet is a splendid/east, attend^ 
with pomp and state ; it is a term of noble 
use, particulariy adapted to poetry and the 
high style: Carousal, in French carroussc, 
ta Gorman gerdusch or rausch intoxication, 
from rauschen to intoxicate, is a drunken 
feast: Entertainment and Treat convey 
the Idea of hospitality. 

A feast may be given by princes or their sub¬ 
jects, by nobility or commonalty: the banquet 
is confined to men of high estate ; and more 
commonly spoken of in former times, when 
ranks and distinctions were less blended than 
they are at present: the dinner which tho 
Loid Mayor of London annually gives is pro- 
jierly denominated a feast ; the mode in which 
Cardinal Wolsey received the French ambas¬ 
sadors might entitle every meal he gave to bo 
denominated a banquet. A feast supposes in¬ 
dulgence of the appetite, both in eating aud 
drinking, but not intemperatcly; a carousal 
is confined mostly to drinking, and that to an 
excess : a feast, therefore, is always a good 
thing, unless it ends in a carousal: a feast 
may bo given by one or many, at private or 
public expense ; but an entei tainment and a 
treat aro altogether personal acts, and the 
terms aro never used but in relation to the 
agents : every entertainment is a feast as far as 
respects enjoyment at a social board ; but no 
feast is an entertainment unless there be some 
individual who specifically provides for tho 
entertainment of others : we may all be par¬ 
takers of a feast, but we aro guests at an enter¬ 
tainment . the Lord Mayor's feast is not strictly 
.HU entei tainment, although that of Cardinal 
Wolsey was properly so : an entertainment is 
given bctwx'cn friends and equals, to keep 
alive the social affections; a treat is given by 
way of favour to those whom one wishes to 
oblige : a nobleman provides an entertainment 
for a particular party wliom he has invited ; 
he gives a treat to his servants, his tenants, 
ins tradespeople, or tho poor of his neighbour¬ 
hood. 


New purple lianKinRe clothe the palace walls, 

And Buiuptuyus/«tts<« are made in splendid halls. 

DRYDKN. 

With hywins divine the ioyoua banquet ends. 

The pwoiis loui{theii‘d till tho suii descends_POPBL 


This {mine, theie caroutals A scant us taught, 

And, builduig AUio, to tho Latins brought.—DRYDEN. 


I could not but smile at the account that was yestonlay 
givou lue of a modest young gentloinan, who being invited 
to ^ entertainment, though he was not used to Oiink. 
nau not the conlldeuco to refuse his glass m his turn.— 
ADl>lSON. 


I do not insist that you spread your table with so un* 
iVu * profusion as to furnish out a splendid treat 
with the remains.—MELMOTH’a LETTliRa OP CICERO 


Feast, entertainment, and treat, aro taken in 
a more extended sense, to express other plea¬ 
sures besides those of tho table: feast retains 
its signification of a vivid pleasure, such as 
▼oluptuaries derive from cfeliclous viands: 
CrAtrtainmmC and treat retain the idea of being 



peast. 
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KTAntod by -way of courtesy; we fpeak of a ' 
ihlnK an \»ing h feast or hl|{b delight: and of 
a venon contrlbutiug to one’* «n«<rtoinmmf, 
or giving one a treat To an envious man the 
eight of wrotohedneee, in a once pnwperouft 
nval, la a feast : to a benemlent mind the 
•j*ectacle of an afflicted man rtheved and com* 
lotted ia a feast ; to a mind ardent in tho pur¬ 
suit of kuowJedKe, an easy acceaa to a well- 
stocked library is a oontiuual feast : men of a 
happy temper gire and receive entertainment 
with equal facility; they afford aUertainment 
to their guerta by the eaay clicerfulnosa which 
they tmp«trt to every thing :ir^>un<l them ; they 
in like manner derive entertainment in m 
everything they see, or hear, or obeerve: a 
treat is given or received only on partieiilar 
occaHions; it d«i>e»>iii on tlie relative circum¬ 
stances and taftea of the giver and receiver : 
to <»ne of a mnNienl nini one may give a treat 
bv Inviting him to h luuiticAl jKirty ; and to . 
otic of an intelligent turn it will lie equally a ! 
treat to be of the ^uty which conawte of the 
enlightened and conversiblc. 

i» tiie atilv Author I know, whog# critical 

iTiHl tb* l«aio»*t »/Aia4 fur au tpicuro m hockg 
CoWrOi. . 

Ui n. coi»id.r n. whom y St* indebted for all theaa 

Pmc lur rrsiw i« auMimc. 

Treat not me with dogg n>l rhj lus.—SlVirr. 

Feast, Festival, Holiday. 




Feast, in 1 -atin festum, or fesins, cb.ai guJ 
fuoar p-<dvi\bly from frsirr 
Utter, ui ail pnihabiiity, c-me» from the Gieck 
Ipac Racrtd. bec.mse these i 

1,-d oT vac.mt from all « rfu ' 

realival and H.Uday, f 1 
'he.u'.civcR d. note, have nre» i'cly the same j 
mt uong in their origmal sense, with tms . 
(lurtrtnce, that the former (ierive-j lU origin 
/rom heathenl 4 i sup-rstition, the 
11., n-f to the e‘•t^ibn^hment of Chribtiamty m 

h aiVUM ’» ««'’y .''*|,, 7 ,?.Scul.rSnm»y. 

a .l..r ..n othulic*. 

*. aniotig toe i . a Vi.,lv. and C‘»n' 
many days which are I which 

•ervsd a« hntuta^s, o ilcscriptlon are the 

Dubtic business; /i^Kihe^bbc offices .aro 
Slinu' day^.ou which the 


act of an Individual: a fegfteaZ has always either 
a sacred or a serious object. A feast is kept l)y 
religious worship; a kolulay is kept by idu. 
ness ; & festival is kept by mirth and festivity ; 
some/wwf* are/fisfirafa. aa in the case of the 
camlv.d at Home ; some feshvals are hnhdam, 
as in tho caso of weddings and public thanks¬ 
givings. 

Flrut, I provide inyevlf AnimMctbing, 

To 1)6 my ixige. a v^rlet ol crafts; 

Next, two new aulU iur/easU au 1 iiala diyg 

CUMbLKLAND. 

It hapiwn'd on a aumnier’s hohdui/. 

That to tho green wood sluido ho took hm v.vy. 

DjUDhN. 

Many w<>rthy persona urged how great the liarnidny 
was Iwtween the hohdayt Mid thc-ir attiibiiti-, (if I insv 
ckU them sol. and wh.tt a confusion would follow if 
Mirliaeliiiaa-d.iy, fi.r inst.nnoe, wm not to l.p ('(‘Udu.itcd 
when atul.hle geese are in their highest peiiei Li.ju.— 
WAU'Ol.R 

In Moenliuhtoned an age .is the present. I sluill porhsps 
1.e ridiculed if I hint, as my opinion th.it the ol.Kerv.itiLHi 
ft cerUin fetttmlt is soriietlung more than a tnero poll- 
tical inatitutioii.—WALFULE. 

Feat, i'. Deed. 

Feeble, v. Weak. 

To Feel, Be Sensible, Conscious. 
lYomthe simple idea of a sense, the word 
Feel h;w acquired tlie most extensive signin* 
cation and uppliciition in 
may be employed indifferently for all the other 
ZrLs, but not in all cases: to fed is ^id o 
the whole frame, inwardly and outwardly .it 
is the aocompauimont of existence. to Be 
cienslble from the Latiu sent to, is said only 
uf Uie sJuse.s. It is tho property ^ 
creatures to fed pleasure and pam in it 

less degree : those cre.vtuies which have 
uot tho seiSe of he.trmg will not he sensihU of 

Tmmsm 

committed an error. o ^ under- 

as well as be f the value of another's 

Rtanding;. ^ *• one feeU 

Rcrvice; w outwardly; one is 

(,r is se^mble ol pitases mv ardiy, 

Conscious to one’s scU 

fr..m eo« or cum. remark : we aro 

ysoted th“ f<>rce ui an^ 

sensible of ® ^veare co.uicwas of having 


TaVronl^wbieh 

rei^rrt. ■ lubothcharchc. 

cwrtiElu apec.ftt d of 

tevai, It nmy ou i |,u«pen»ion oi 

ba»tu«<»* •“ ^'koivdays, ia 

whai'a tha*^ i^ff ^ r,o jtastt’ • 

"^r 3 Sif.!%rdl«rr 


la a Deity.-AUDIBON. whkh they 

There i». doiibtlew. a facuUF u.ftteriiU ohji’) > « 


vttd'odiwlj^m' £.»di,ihoN. 

Dlvlue preaenc*. 

A erwtere of a more „^an c*”";'";;;. 


peeling. Sensation f®Ceit»e; 

Feelinj? the general 





as before »aid (v. To/«a the general, 
§enBatUm and sense are the epeclftl terms i /e«- 
ing is either physical or moral; seMaUon Is 
mostly physical ; physical in the general, 
and moral in the particular application. 

We speak either of the feeling or sensation of 
cold, the fteimp or sense of virtue : it is not 
easy h) des-jnbe the feelings which are excitea 
by the cutting of cork or the sharpening of a 
saw , the sensation which pervades the frame 
after bathing is exceedingly grateful to one 
who Ls acc'ibtoraed to the water : the y leasures 
of sense are not comparable with those of 
intellect 

The term feeling is most adapted to ordinary 
discourse ; thit of sensation is better suited to 
the grave and scientific style : a child may 
talk of an unp'eaaant feeling : a professional 
man talks of the sensation of giddiness, a 
gnawing sensation, or of smsations irom the 
rooking of a vessel, the motion A a canlage, 
and the like * it is o-ir duty t > roinmand and 
curb our fnlinas; ic Is folly to watch every 
pushing senwtwn 

The feeling, in a moral ponse, has its seat in 
the bearc; it is transitory and variable ; sense 
h:i8 its scat in the undcrsUnding ; it i« p»r 
manent and regular. Wc may have feelings 
of anger, ill-will, envy, and tije like, which 
cannot be too quickly overpowered, and sue* 
ocided by tho^e of love, cliarity and b^'nevo* 
b uce ; althooglj tbere is i>(» filing, liowcver 
good, whicli does not requiic r«» r>e kept under 
Control by a piopcf sense of religion. 

T .iin HViro tlin iiataritl freling aH I liave ]u»t utiltl. I» a 
far nu>re i)rutloiiiiii.oil in tlu^ »«r tlmn u» 

that of any other that wa» evei wutteU by this ku>Kcioui.-*- 
BUUKK 

Tliw ideas to ■which anv aatreeable tensation is an¬ 
nexed arc easilv siciteU, aa Icnvuiir bihind them tha meet 
strong and pcrinaiieiil nupreasioiu —sOMEhVll.LK. 

In (llstaneeH of things, their shapes, and size, 

Our reaeuii judges lietter than our eves . 

Pet lares ntif thi'^ the soul’s pre-erruuence, 

Suiterior to, and iiUite dutiiu.1 from tente f 

JENVNS. 

Feeling, Sensibility, Susceptibility. 

Feeling:, in the present case, is taken for a 
po‘iltive characteristic, uamtly, the pioperty 
ot feeling (v. To jeel) in a strung de^^eo ; in 
this sense jeeling cx^iresses either a particular 
act, or an hab tiuxl property of the mind. 

Sensibility is always t^ken in the sense 
of a habit. Traits of feeling in young people 
are happy omenft in the estimation of the pre¬ 
ceptor . an exquisite sensilnlihj is not a detlr* 
able gift; it creates an infinite disproportion 
of pam. Feeling and sensibility we here taken 
as moral properties, which are aw,akened ss 
much by the operations of the mind within 
Itself as by extern tl objects: Suscepti* 
bility, from the Latin suscipio to take or 
receive, designates that property of the body 
or the mmd which o nslsts In being ready to 
take an affection from external objects ; hence 
wo speak of a person’s susceptibility to take 
cold or his saseeptibility to be affected with 
grief, joy or any other pession : if an excess 
of sensibility be an evil, an excess of suseepti^ 
bUxty is a still greater evil; It makes ns slaves 
to every circumstance, however trivial, which 
comes under our notice. 


OsntloiHM is astivs/MNfi^ Improvso bf 

By Ions habit In carrying a burden w* loss in grss* part 
our tenttbilUy of its weight —Johnson. 

It pleases me to think that it was from a principle of 
gratitude in uie that my mind was tiue^tible of such 
ge'ieroUM transport (In my dreams) when I thought my¬ 
self repaymg tLs kindness of my fneud.—BYBON. 


To Feign, Pretend. 

Feigrn, in Latin Jingo or fgo comes from 
the Gicox nriyut to fix or stamp. 

Pretend, in Latin prixlendo, signifies 
prujiei'jy to stretch before, that is, to put on 
the outside. 

Tiu'So words may be used cither for doing 
or spying, tbty .ire Ixdh opposed to wliat is 
true, bat they diffir irmi tue motives of the 
agent : to feign is taken either in a bad or an 
iiiiiifFercnt sense ; pretemL always in a Ixid 
^ en.se ; one feigns In order to gtin some future 
end; a pernou j'eiyns sicknc.sa in older to bo 
excused from paying a di-sagi ccablo visit; one 
pietemls in order to servo a present j/urpose ; 
t a child pretends to have lost his book who 
wi-hes to excuse liiintsclf for his idleness. 

'tofeign oonsi.Mts often of « line of conduct; 
to pretend conwsts always of words: Ulysses 
feigned madness in Older to escape from Kolng 
t» the Tr. j.in war; according to Virgil, the 
(ireciaii Sinon pretended to be a deserter 
come over to the'1 lojan camp: m matters of 
specn'at’on, to ft ign is to iuvent by force 
of the ini igination ; to pretend is to act up by 
foico of hclf coi.e, it: it i'* reigned by the ]>oet9 
tn d Oiphcns went down into bell and l)roug),t 
hick Eurydice his wife; infidel philosophei-s 
pietend to account for tile ni 'st mysterious 
things in nature upon n.itunil, or, as they 
please to term iL, rational piinciploa. 

To win me from his tender arms, 

Uiinumlier'd suitor* came, 

'Who i>rai*’«l me for imputed charms. 

And fell or feign'd a llaiae.—UOi.DSMITH. 

Au affected delicacy is the common improvement in 
those mUorreteiid to bo refiued above othuid.—bTEKhK, 

To Feigrn, v. To invent. 


To Felicitate, Congratiilate. 

Felicitate, from the Latin felix happy, 
signifie.s to make happy, and is applicable only 
to ourselves; Congratulate, from yratus 
plea.sant or agreeable, is to make agreeable, and 
is applicable either to ourselves or othois : wo 
felicitate ourselves on having escaped the 
danger ; we congratulate others oa their good 
fortune. 

The astmnomMti. indeed, exTM>ct her (aitht) with Im. 

y atience, and falicitut* themselves upon oer sfrival.— 
OHNSON 

Tlie fierce youni; hero who had overcome the Curiatii, 
Instead of heiny couf/ratidatsd by his sister for his vic¬ 
tory. was upbraided by her lor haviujr slaiu her lover.— 
AliDIfiON. 

Felicity, V. Happiness, 


Fellowship, Society. 

Both these terms are employed to denote a 
close intercourse; but Fellowship is said 
f® Individual, Sooiety of them 
foBectively: we ahould be oazeful not to hol& 
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ranooiotrs. 


ftlUnoskip with any one of bad chairacter, or to 
join tho Moeuty of those who profoM bad prin- 
eiplea. 

Ill beostnn it im 

To wear at onoa thy garter au«l thy ohaina. 

Though by niy former dignity 1 awear. 

That, were 1 reiiutated in my throne. 

Thus to he loln'd with thee 

Would be tlie firet ambition of my eoul, 

QtLBSRT WXST. 


Unhappy he! who from the flnt of Joye, 
BocUty, cut off. iel^eft alone. 

Amid thia world ol death.—THOMSON. 


Feloni V. Criminal. * 


tendency: the teeurity rather seouree the 
poeeeBSlon of what one has, and prewents a 
loss. A king has a guard about nis person 
to keep off all violence. 

WhateTor diaregard certain modem reflnera of morality 
may attempt to throw on all the iuatltuted meana of 
public religion, they moat in their lowest riew be <x>u> 
aldered ae the oui-gnarda aud/anoea of Yuriuoua conduct. 
-BLAIB. 

Let the heart be either wounded by tore diatreaa. or 
agitated by violent euotione; and you ahall presently 
eee that virtue without religion is inadequate to the 
government of life. It ia destitute of its proper ffuarO, 
of Ite ftxmeet support, ol ite chief encouragement.— 
BLAIR. 


Female, Feminine, Effeminate. 

Female is said of the sex itself, and 
Feminine of the characteristics of the sex. 
Female is opposed to male, feminine to mascu¬ 
line. 

In the female character we expect to find 
that which is fmninine. The female dress, 
maimers, and habits, liave engaged the atten¬ 
tion of all essayists, from the time of Addison 
to the present period. 

The feminine is natural to the female ; the 
effeminate is unnatural te the male. A /mtnmc 
air and voice, which ia truly grateful to the 
observer in the one sex, is an odious mark of 
effeminacy in the other. Beauty and delicacy 
are/emimne properties ; robustness and vigour 
are masculine properties ; the former therefore 
when discovered in a man entitle him to the 
epithet of effeminate. 

Once more ber bsugbty eoul the tyrant bends. 

To prayere and mean subiuliaions she descends; 

Ko/etna(« artn or aids she left untried 

Kor couneels unexplor’d, before she died.—DRYDEN. 

Her heav’uly form 
Angelic ; hut more soft and/etnOiine 
Her graceful Innocence.—MILTON. 

Our martial anoentors. like eome of their modern suo- 
ceasors, had no other aiuuseiiient (but hunting) to enter¬ 
tain their vacant hours; despising all arU as effeminate. 
—BLACKSTONK. 

Feminine, v. Female. 

Fence, Guard, Security. 

Fence, from the Latin fendo, to fend or 
keep off. denotes that which serves to prevent 
the attack cf an external enemy. Guard, 
whicli is but a variety of icard, from the Ger¬ 
man wahren to see, and wachen to watcb, sig¬ 
nifies that which keeps from any danger. 
Security implies that which secures or pre¬ 
vents Injury, mischief, and loss. 

A fence in the proper sense is an inarainate 
object; a guard is a living agent; the former 
is of permanent utility, the latter acts to a 
partial extent: in the figurative sense they 
retain the same distinction. Modesty is a fence 
to a woman’s virtue: the love of the subject 
is the monarch’s s^atest tafeguard. There 
are prejudices which favour religion and sub¬ 
ordination, and act as/cneet against the intro¬ 
duction of licentious principles into the juve¬ 
nile or unenlightened mind ; a proper Mmse of 
an overruling providence will serve as a guard 
to prevent the admission of improper thoughts. 
The guard only stands at the entrance, to 
prevent the ingress of evil: the security stops 
up all the avenues, it looks up with firmness. 
A serves to ^vent the ingress of every 
thing that may have an evU intention or 


Ooodneu from iU own naturo hath thlaeeeurify, that it 
briugt meu uuder the daugor of ao law.— TlLLOTUON. 

Fermentation, v. Ebulhtion. 


Ferocious, Fierce, Savage. 

Ferocious and Fierce are both derived 
from the Latin/erox, which comes from /era, a 
wild beast. 

Savage, V. Cruel. 

Ferocity marks the urtamed character of a 
cruel disposition : Jterceneaa has a greater mix¬ 
ture of pride and anger in it, the word fert in 
French being taken for hai^rhtiness: savage- 
ness marks a more permanent, but not so 
violent a sentiment ot either cruelty or anger 
as the two former. Ferocity and jicreeness are 
in common applied to the brutes, to designate 
their natural tempers: savage is mostly em¬ 
ployed to designate the natural tempers of 
mnn, when uncontrolled by the force of 
rtason and a sense of religion. Ferocity ia the 
natural characteristic of wild beasts; it is a 
delight in blood that needs no outward stimu¬ 
lus to call it into action; but it displays 
itself most strikingly in the moment when 
the animal is going to gra.sp, or when in the 
act of devouring, its prey : jitreeness may be 
provoked in many creatures, but it docs not 
discover itself unless roused by some t Ircum- 
stanco of aggravation ; many animals become 
fierce by being shut up in cages, and exiiosed 
to the view of spectators: savageness is as 
natural a temper in the uncivilized man as 
ferocity or fierceness in the brute ; it does not 
wait fur an enemy to attack, but Is restless in 
search of some one whom it may make an 
enemy, and have an opportunity of destroying. 
It is an easy transition for the savage to be¬ 
come the ferocious cannibal, glutting himself 
la the blood of his enemies, or the fierce an¬ 
tagonist to one who sets himself up in opposi¬ 
tion to him. 

In an extended application of these terms, 
they bear the same relation to each other: the 
countenance may be either ferocious, fierce, or 
savage, according to circumstances. A robber 
who spnds his life in the act of unlawfully 
shedding blood acquires a ferocity of counten¬ 
ance : a soldier who follows a predatory and 
desultory mode of warfare betrays the licen¬ 
tiousness of his calling, and his undisciplined 
temper, in the fierceness of his countenance: 
the tyrant whose enjoyment consists In inflict- 
ing misery on his dependents or subjects 
evinces the savageness ot his temper by the 
savage joy with which he witnesses thshr 
groans and torturer 
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novxoN. 


'~The /brooiotM ohimoter of Moloch both lu th« 

b«ttl« il^the council inth oxAct eomiatcncy.—JOHh- 
iOX. 

The tempest /«]!■. 

The wMTT winds sink, breathless. But who knows 
WhstJKsr tempest yet umy shake 

Nsy. the dire monsters that infest th^ood, 

By nature dreadful, and athirst for blood,. 

His will can calm, their sosayc ^1>«" 

And turn to luild protectors of maukino.—YOtrii«i 

Ferryman, v. Waterman. 


are the most fruitful eouroes of dleoord 
miseiy in public and private life; novel- 
writers are the most proltfle c l as s of autimra. 

Why should I mentiou thos^whose ooct^^ soH 
Is render’d/crMe by the o erdowerlng Nile.—JENVNa 
When first the soil rwjsires the fruitfta i^, 

Make no delay, but cover it witli sp4^—DKYDEN. 

And where In pomp the sun-burnt people rid* 

On pamted ba^es o’er the teeuuug tide, 

Which pouriiig down from Etliioptan lands. 

Makes green the soil, with sUiue and oiack proU/lc 


Fertile, Fruitful, Prolific. 

Fertile, in Jj&tin fertilis, iromfero to bear, 
BigQifloa capable of bearing or bringing to 
light. 

Fruitful signifies hill of fruit, or contain¬ 
ing within iiaeif much fruit. 

Prolific is compounded of proUt and/acto 
to m^ke a progeny. 

FertiLe expresses in its proper sense the 
facu'ty of sending forth from itself that which 
is not of its own nature, and is poctiliarly ap- 

8 1icablo to the ground which causes every 
iiiig within itself to grow up. Fruitful ex¬ 
presses a .state C'>utaining or possessing abun- 
dnntly that which la of the same nature; it is, 
therefore, p« culiarly applicable to trees, plants, 
vegetables, ai.d whatever is said to bear fruit 
Prolific expresses the faculty of generating ; it 
conveys therefore the idea of what is creative, 
and is peculiarly applicable to animals. Wo 
may s vy that toe ground is either fertile or 
fruitful, but not prolijic: wo may speak of a 
female of any species being fruitful and pro- 
life, but not fertile; we may speak of nature 
as being/rwif/uf, but neither/erfife nor prolific. 
A country is fertile as it respects the quality of 
the soil; it U fruitful as it respects the abun¬ 
dance of its produce : it is possible, therefore, 
for a country t > bo fruitful by the industry of 
its inhabitants, which was not fertile by 
nature. 

An animal is said to bo fruitful as it resjiccts 
the number of young which it has ; it is said 
to be prolific as ii respects its generative 
power. Some women arc more fruitful than 
others; but there are many animals more 
prolific than human creatures. The lands in 
Egypt are rendered fertile by means of mud 
which they receive from the overflowing of 
the Nile : they consequently produce harvests 
more fruitf ul than in almost any other coun¬ 
try. Among the Orientals barrenness was 
reckoned a disgrace, and every woman was 
ambitious to bo fruitful: there are some 
insects mrticularly amongst the noxious 
tribes, which are so prolific, that they are not 
many hours in being before they begin to 
breed. 

In the figurative application they admit of a 
similar disiinotion. A man infertile in expe¬ 
dients who readily contrives upon the spur of 
the occasion: he is fruitful in resources who 
has them ready at his hand; his brain is 
prolific if it generates an abundance of new 
conoeptloQS. A mind is fertile which has 
powers that admit of cultivation and expan¬ 
sion : an imagination is fruitful that is rich 
toatorM of imagery: s genius is that 

Is rich in invention. Feezes exu fertile in ex¬ 
pedients and devices; ambitieii avarisa 


To ®T*ry work Warbtirion brought » memorr fall 
fraught, togvtbar with a fancy fmriiU uf combinatiuua.— 
JOSNSON. 


Tha pblloaophy rooelvad from th« Qreeki ba« bacn/Vuif- 
All In oontroTCialM, but barren of work*.—BACON. 
Parent of light I all-ieelng sun. 

PtMM beam, who#* raya dispeDee 
The various ^ta ol Frovidenee.—OAT. 


Fervour, Ardour. 

Fervour, from ferveo to boil, is not so 
violent a heat as Ajrdour, from ardeo to bum. 
The affections are properly fervent; the pas¬ 
sions are ardent; we are fervent in feeling, and 
ardent in acting; the/lervour of devotb n may 
l>e rational ; but the ardour of seal is mostly 
interoperate. 'Iho first martyr, tHepheu, was 
filled with a holy/rrrotirBt. Peter, in the 
ardour of his seal, promised his master to do 
more than he was able to perform. 

The Joy of the Lord It not to be understood of high rap¬ 
tures and transports of reiigioun fervour —BLAlft. 

Do men hasten to their devotions with that ardour that 
they would to a lewd play ?~BuUTU. 

Festival, v. Feast. 


Festivity, Mirth. 

There is commonly Mirth with Festiv¬ 
ity, but there may frequently nitrlA with¬ 
out/wftrrty. The/erf mfy lies m the outwaid 
circumstances; mirth in the temper of the 
mind. Festivity is rather the producer uf 
mirth than the mirth itself. Festivity includes 
the social enjoyments of eating, drinking, 
dancing, cards, and other pleasures ; mirth 
includes in it the buoyancy of spirits, which 
is engendered by a participation in such 
pleasures. 

Pudstratm, fearing that the fettivit^ of his guests would 
be intemipted by the roisconduct of Thraaippus, rose 
from hu seat, aud iutreated him to stay.—CUMBKK- 



To Fetch, V. To bring. 

Fetter, v. Chain. 

Feud, V. Quarrel. 

Fickle, V. Changeable. 

Fiction, Fabrication, Falsehood. 

Fiction is opposed to what is real; Fabri¬ 
cation and Falsehood to what is true. Fic¬ 
tion relates what may be though not what Is : 
fabrication and falsehood relate what is not as 
what is, and viee-versd. Fiction serves for 
amusement and instruction ; fabrication and 
faUeKood serve to mislead and deceive. Fiction 
and fabrication both require invention : fafie- 
Awdoenslats of simple contradiction. The fables 
oi Jtoop are /IcHoiuof the simplest kind, but 
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yet 8uch »«« reqirrel a peculiarly lively Inncy 
and iiiveutivo genius to pro^iuce : the/a6rtca> 
tion of a play as the production of Shakes^ 
po ire's p n was once executed with aufl&cieut 
skill to impose for a time up<tn the public 
cretlu'ity a good memory is all that is neces¬ 
sary in order to avoid uttoiing falsehood* that 
can be easily contradicted and oonfiited. In 
an extended sense of the word fiction it ap 
proachea still lioarer to the se ee of fabricate, 
when said of the fictions of the ancients, 
which were dehvertd as truth, although 
admitted now to be false ; the motive of the 
narrator is what here constit’ites the differ¬ 
ence ; namely, that in the former case he 
believes what he relates to be true, in the 
latter he knows it to be false. The heathen 
mythology consisrs p?iiicii»ally of the ficUonst 
of the poets; newspapers commonly abound 
in fabrication. 

As epithets ficiitiout and false are very 
closely allied • for what is ficUtious is false 
tboumh all that is fahe is rmt fictitious - the 
fictiiioiia is that whuh has been feigntd, or 
falsely made by some one ; the false is simply 
that which is false bv the nature of the thing: 
the./irhfiOH? account’s therefore the invent'on 
of an individual, whoso voracity is thereby 
irnpeach^'d ; but theie may i»o many false 
accounts unintentionally ciicuhited. 

All that the Jews tell us of their twof d-l Messiah is a 
mere firttou, frameil without as mu- h a<< a pretence to 
any fouudation in Scrtplure for it —PKIDFAUX. 

With ie.wn has 9hake«p’**re‘i« «itr)pnor<tf been assorted 
In the fabrication of his preternatural tnachines — 
ClIMBFRLANl). 

When Mpeoch is employed only as the vchiole of /afi«- 
hood, every nun must duuiiUe himself from others.— 
JOHNSON 

Fictitious, V. Artful. 

Fidelity, v. Faith. 

Fierce, v. Ftroclo-us. 

Fiery, v. Hot. 

Figure, Metaphor, Allegory, 
Emblem, Symbol, Type. 

F'Srure in r,atin Hr/iira, from fin^o to feign, 
signifies any thing jiainted or feigned by the 
nnnd. 

Metaphor, in Greek ixera^opia, from 
fi. Ti'/)ipu) t'l transfer, signifies a transfer of one 
ob 3 >a’t to another, 

Allttgrorv, in Crook aAAijyopia, from oAAov 
Miu Iter, and ayopevia to relate, signifies the 
rel.itioii or somethi'.g under a borrowed term. 

Emble n, in Creek ep^Arjua, from efifiaXMt 
to impress, signifies the thing stampei on as 
a mark. 

Symbol, from the Greek opu/a/BaAAoi to con¬ 
sider attentively, signifies the thing cast or 
eonceived in the mind, from its analogy to 
represent something else. 

Type, in Greek rvffoy, fi*omTWirTw to strike 
or stamp, signifies an image of something that 
is stamped on something else. 

Likeness between two objects, by which 
one is made to represent the other, is the com¬ 
mon idea in the signification of these terms. 
Figure is the most general of these terms, 
comprehending ©very thing which is figured 
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by means of the imagination; the rest are but 
modes of the figure. The figure consists either 
in words or in things generally : we may have 
a figure in expression, a.fixture on paper, a figure 
on wood or stone, and the like. It is the busi¬ 
ness of the imagination to draw figures out of 
any thing ; the metaphor and allegory consist of 
a representation by means of words only : the 
figure, in this case, is any representation which 
the mind makes to itself of a rtsemblance 
between objects, which is properly a Hgure of 
thought, which when clothed in words is a 
figure of speech : the metaphor is a figure of 
speech of the simple.st kind, by which a word 
acquires other meanings besides that which is 
originally afli.xed to it , as when the term head, 
which properly signifies a part of the Ixirly, is 
applied to the leader of an army The «/f(?yory 
13 a continued ineiaphor where attributes, 
modes, and action>*, are applied to the objects 
thus figured, as in the allegory of biu and death 
in Milton. 

The < mUem is that sort cA figure of thought by 
which wo make corporeal objects to stand for 
moral prop-^rties ; thus the dove is represented 
as tlio emblem of meekness, oi the beehive is 
made the emblem of industry . the symbol is 
that spe les of emblem which is converted into 
a constituted sign .among men ; thus the olive 
andlaiuela^e the symbols of peace, and have 
been recognized as such among barbarous as 
well as enlightened nati-*ns. I'he type is that 
species of emblem by which one otiject is made 
to iepre'‘eut another mystically; it is, thcre- 
fo»e, only employed in religious inattors, 
particularly in relation to the coining, the 
ofli- e, and the death of our Saviour ; in this 
manner the offering of Isaac is considered as <i 
type of our Saviour’s offering himsoff as an 
atoning sacrifice. 

The spring hoars the same tlyure among the seasons 
of the year, th.tt the luurning does aiiioog the divisions ol 
the day. .>r >outh among the stages ol life —ADDISON 
No man had a happier manner of expressing the afS'c- 
Imiih of one sense by mvtaphort taken from another than 
Milton,—BUKKE. 

Virgil has oast the whole system of Tlatonic nhilosophy. 
so far JV9 regards the soul of man, lulo beautiful allegories. 
—ADDISON. 

The stork’s the emblem of true piety —BKAUMONT. 

I need not mention the Justness of thought which is 
observed in the generation of these symbolical [>ersoiis (in 
Milton’s allegory of sin and death) —ADDISON. 

Ah tlie remarkable evenU under the law were types oi 
Christ —BLAIU. 

Figure, v. Form. 

Filthy, V. Hasty. 

Final, Conclusive. 

Final, in French Latin finalis, from 
finis the end, slguifiea having an end. 

Conclusive (v. Conclusion) signififcw shut¬ 
ting up. or coming to a conclusion. 

Final designates simply the circumstance 
of being the last; conclusive the mode of finish¬ 
ing or coming to the last: a determination ia 
final which is to be succeeded by no other ; a 
reasoning is conclusive that puts a stop to 
farther question. The final is arbitrary; It 
depends upon the will to make it so or not; 
the conclusive is relative; it depends upon the 
drcumstanccB and the understanding: a i)er- 
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ion trives a^fnaTanaweratoption ; but border 

to «Ske an aiisv^or Wu«t>e it must b« satis- 
factory to all parties. 

with U8 in England hath there hwi (till ve»y 
-ght oi author. 

the C'UiiiiioU law.— bLAC.KalO^K. 

1 ).airtlv think the example of Ahrvhaiu's complaiiiliig, 
th it SnleL h^haiUoine chadreu of hi- ho.ly. hi. -tewaid 

to shew that he made Uiui 80 by wUh—libACKSiUhli. 

Final, v. lasc. 

To Find, Find Out, Discover, Espy, 
Descry. 

Find, In German findca, Ac., is most pro- 
bab*y connected with the Laiui vtaxOj bi.iiiity- 
iiig to come in the w^y. 

Discover, v. To detect. 


motives which ioiluenco a person « j 

wo ditcover th<» reiisons orof • 

the finding serves the particular 
the finder; the discovery serves the p^pose oi 
science, by adding to the stock of general 

^^Wheif& is u-od as a purely intell^twal 
ojieratioh, it adinita <*f a new view, in relation 
both to discover and to invent, as may be seen 
in the following article. 

lie fl/ndM the fraud, and with a .iinle demand^ 

Ou wiiHt de-ign the boy liad bound hi. hniids 

liKYDKK 

Srtcrate., who wa* a great sidmirer of Cretan iiiftltn- 
tloiiB. Mt hi* excellent wit b-^lwd out -ome gix^l^u*. and 
uae of till, evil inclination (the lov® of l>uy») —WALSH 
Cunning 1* a kind of ihort-Bighteilne*. that dlicoKiri 
th« ininutest object, nnuh are near at baud, but l. not 
Abie to dJHceni at a dintAiicc.—AI^UISON. 

There Agamemnon, Friain here he 


Espy, in French espier, comes from the 
Ltain espicio, signifying tn see a thing ouc. 

Descrv, from the Latin discerno, signifies 
to aistiDginsh a tiling from otiieis. 

To find ttigiiitioB simply to coiuc within sight 
of a thing, which is the gcncial idea attached 
to a 1 these terms : thev vary, however, cirber 
la the mode of the action or in the object. 
What wo find may hi conic vi.sihlo to ns by 
accident, but what wefind nut 13 the r. suit of 
an clfort. We may find any thing as we pa^s 
along in the .sircets ; but we rtnd out mist.ikca 
ill an account by caretnlly going o,cr it, opvo 
find out the diiiicuUies which we meet wi'ii in 
le.wimig, b> redoubling our diligence. Wliat 
is jouiui may have been lost to ourselves, but 
V sibie to others What is discovered is always 
remote and unknown, and when discorded is 
pouiethiug new, A piece of money may be 
found lying on the ground ; but a mine is dis¬ 
covered umler ground. When Captain Cook 
discovered the islands in Ihe South Sea, many 
plants and animals were fnurui. What is not 
discovei'aole may be presumed not to exist; 
but that which is found may bo only what has 
b< en lost. What has once been discovered can¬ 
not be (hmnvrfd .igain ; Tjut wliat is /oiooirruay 
he many times found. Fmd out and discover 
differ principally in the aj'plication ; the 
former being applied to familiar, and the 
lattiT to pcuntitic objects : scliol ,rs find out 
what they have to Ic.iru : men 0 / reso.*rcn ms- 
cover what escapes the not cc of o'hers. 

To espy is a species ol finding out, n.amely, to 
find out what i.s verv secluded or retired ; and 
descry is a species of discovering, or ob-ernng 
at a distance, or among a number of olijects. 
An astronomer discovers fresh stars nr planets; 
he finds those on particular occasions which 
have been already discovered. A person finds 
out by contii.in d enquiry any place to which 
ho had lieen wro g directed : be espies an object 
which lies concealed in a corner or secret place; 
he lie cries a horBernao coming down a hill. 

Find and discover may Vie employed with re¬ 
gard to objects, either of a corporeal or intel- 
l^ecrual kind ; espy and descry only with regard 
to sensible objects of corporeal vision : find, 
either ffir those that are external or internal ’ 
discover, only for those th-it are external The 
distinction between them is the same as before * 
•wefi^ by simple enquiry; we discover by re- 
iectlon and study ; we find or find 9Ut the 


TlirongVi this we pjui*. Rod mount the tower from wbeuca 
Witli unav.ulini,- ainc., the Troian* iimke defence; 

From th.s tl.« tronihbng king had oft d,sc _ 

The (irociau cainii, and tlieir uavy ride.—DBYDEN. 


To Find, Find Out, Discover, Invent. 

Fmd, V To find. 

Discover, r. 2'o discover. 

Invent, in I<ntin mventum from i/ivcnio, 
sigiiiues to come at or light up<»n. 

To .find or.rind out is said of things which do 
not exist in’the forms in which a person fiiuls 
thorn : to di.icover is ^ald of that wbi h exists 
in an entire Bt.ite : invent is said of that which 
is new made or modelled. The merit of fitui- 
ivg or nil editing coiiBists in newlv applying or 
modifyiiig tlic niatcri ds, which exist sepa- 
r .tcly ; tlio merit of discovering consists in rc- 
iiiovtiig the ob-t teles which prevent us from 
knowing the real nature of the thing: imagi¬ 
nation and industry are reauisito for finding 
or inventing; acuteness ana i>enctration for 
discovering. A pe» son _rfad« reasons for justify¬ 
ing himself : he discovers traits of a batl dis- 
pirtition in another. Cultivate<l minus fiml 
sources of aniuseiaoid v»i»hin themselves, or a 
prisoner ^’ads means («f escape. Many traces 
of a iiniversKl deluge havcVieen discovered the 
phy.sician dtscowra the nature of a particular 
di»oi der. 

Find 18 applicable to the opetative arts : in- 
vent to the mechanical ; discover to the specu¬ 
lative We speak of finding modes for periurm- 
Ing actions, and effecting purtKises : of invent¬ 
ing machines, instruments, and various m.it- 
tors of use or elegance ; of discovering the 
operations and laws of nature. Many fruitless 
attempts have been irntde to find the longitude: ■ 
men have nob been so unsuccessful in finding 
out various arts, for oommunicating Uieir 
thoughts, commemorating the exploits of their 
nathins. and supplying themselves with lux¬ 
uries ; nor have they failed in every species of 
machine or instrument which C4ui aid their 
purpose. Harvey discovered the circulation of 
the blood: T'^ricelli ^discovered the gravity of 
the air : by ge<imetry the properties of figures 
are discovered ; by chemis^y the propertl* s of 
compound substances: but the geometrlcii^n 
finds by reasoning the solution of any problem ; 

tovestlgatlng, \e finds out a clearer 
metlkod of solving the lame problems; or he 
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invents an instrument by whldh the proof can 
be deduced from ocular demonstration. Thus 
the astronomer discovers the motions of the 
heaveuly bodies, by means of the telescope 
which has been invenied. 

Long pmctice has a sure imi>roTeinetit/ound. 

With kindled fires to bum the barren groiuid. 

DKYDKK. 

Since the harmonic principles were ditutmred, music 
has been a great independent science.—SKWAKD. 

The sire of gods and men, with hard decrees. 

Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease; 

Himself invtnted first the shining share. 

And whetted human industry by care.—DRYDEK. 

To Find Fault With, Blame, Object 

To. 

All these terms denote not simply feeling, 
but also expressing dissatisfaction with some 
person or thing. To Find Fault with sig¬ 
nifies hero to point out a fault, either in some 
person or thing; to Blame is said only of 
the person; Object is applied to the thing 
only : wo Jind fault with a p» rhon for hia bo- 
haviour; we find fault with our seat, our con¬ 
veyance, and tlie like ; we blame a person for 
his temerity or his improvidence ; wc object to 
a measure that is proposed. We find fault 
with or blame that which has l)con done ; we 
object to that which is to be done. 

Finding fault is a familiar aCiion applied to 
matters of iiersonal convenience or taste ; 
blame and object to, particiilarly the latter, are 
applied to serious objects Fimling fault is 
often the fruit of a di.scontented temper; 
there are some whom nothing will please, and 
who are evei ready io find fault with whatever 
comes in tkeir way: blame is a matter of dis¬ 
cretion ; we blame frequently in order to 
correct: objecting to is an ^air either of 
caprice or necessity ; some capriciously object 
to that which is proposed to them morcly from 
a spirit of opjiosition ; others object to a thing 
from substantial reasons, 

TTsgi-couiwly you h*ve yourself found fault with very 
Justly.— BUnuELL. 

It is » most certain rule In reason and moral philosophy, 
that where there Is iiu choice, there can be no blame.— 
SOUTH, 

To Find Out, v. To find [descry). 

To Find Out, v. To find {invent). 

Fine, v. Jieautiful. 

Fine, Delicate, Nice. 

It is remarkable of the word Fine (v. Beau¬ 
tiful), th«t it is equally applicable to lur^ and 
small objects : Delicate, in Latin delicatus, 
from delicio! delights, and delicio to allure, is 
applied only to small objects. Fine, In the 
natural sense, denotes smallness in general. 
Delicate denotes a degree of fineness that is 
agreeable to the taste. Thread is said to be 
fine as oppo^ed to the coarse and thick ; silk 
is said to be delicate, when to fineness of texture 
it adds softness. The texture of a spider's 
■web is remarkable for its fineness ; that of the 
ermine’s fur is remarkable for its delicacy. In 
writing, all up-strokes must be fine : but In 
BUTOiior writing they ■will be delicately fine. 
When applied to colours, the fine is coupled 
with the bold and strong; delicate with what 


is faint, soft, and fair : black and red may be 
fine colours; white and pink delicate colours. 
The tulip is reckoned one of the finest flowers; 
the white moss-rose is a delicate flower. A 
fine painter delineates with boldness; but the 
artist who has a delicate taste, throws delicate 
touches into the grandest delineations. 

In their moral application those terms ad¬ 
mit of the same distinction; the fine ap¬ 
proaches either to the strong or to the weak ; 
the delicate is a high degree of the fine .* as a 
fine thought, which may bo lofty ; or fine feel¬ 
ing, which is acute aud tender; and delicate 
feeling, which exceeds the former in fineness. 
The French use their word fin only in the 
latter sense, of acuteness, and apply it merely 
to the thoughts and designs of men, answering 
either to our word subtle, as un /lontme fin, or 
neat, as une satire fine. 

Every thing that rcBults from nature alone lies out of 
the province of instruction , and no rules that I know of 
will serve to give a fine form, a dne voice, or even those 
fine feelingR, which ate amuiigiit the first proi>ertlei of au 
actor.-CUMBEKLANl). 

Thief, lovely Spring ! in thee and thy aoft Hcenca 
The sintlmg Oixl is seen . while water, earth, 

And air, attest liis Inmiity, which exalts 
The brute creation to this finer thought 

THOMSON. 

TTnder this head of elegance T reckon those drlicate and 
regular work^ of art, as elegant buildings or pieces of 
furmture.—BURKE. 

Delicate is said of that which is agreeable to 
the sMiKC and tho tfisto; Nice to what is 
agrceublo to the appetite : tho former is a toi-m 
of refinement; tho latter of epicurism and 
sensual indulgence. Tho delicate affords plea¬ 
sure only to those whot-e thoughts and desires 
are purified from wliat is gross; the nice 
affords pleasure to the young, the ignorant, 
and tho sensual : thus delicate food, delicate 
colours, delicate shajics and form, are always 
acceptable to tho cultiv.ated ; a meal, a show, 
a colour, and the like, which suits its ajirietibo, 
or meets its fancy, will be nice to a child. 

When used in a moral application nice, 
which is taken in a good sei se, .approaches 
nearer to tho signification of delicate. A 
jiorson may Ixi said to b.ave a delicate ear in 
music, whose oar is offended with the smallest 
discordance ; ho may be 8.dd to have a nice 
taste or judgement in music, who scientifically 
discriminates tho beauties and difects of 
different pieces. A person is delicate in his 
choice, who is guided by taste and feeling ; ho 
is nice in liis cfioice, who adheres to a strict 
rule. 

A point in question may be either delicate 
or nice ; it is delicate, as it is likely to touch 
the tender feelings of any party; it Is nice, 
as it involves contrary interests, and becomes 
difficult of determination. There are delicacies 
of behaviour which are Icamt by good breed¬ 
ing, but which minds of a refined cast are 
naturally alive too, without any particular 
learning ; there are niceties in the law, which 
none but men of superior intellect can properly 
enter into and discriminate. 

The commerce in the conjugal etato ia ao deticaU, that 
it la iuipoBsible to prescribe rules for it.—STEELE. 

The highest point of good breeding, if any one can hit 
It. la to ahow a very nice regard to your own dignity, and, 
with that in your heart, expjeep youx value for th* 
man abort you.—STEELE, 
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Pine, Mulct, Penalty, Forfeiture. 

Fine, from the Latin finis tho end or pnr- 
pcfle, siKnlfies, by an extended application, 
Jatlsfaction by way of amends for an oflfonce. 

Mulct, in Latin mulcta comes from mulgeo 
to draw or wipe, because an offence is wixjcd 
o/r by money. 

Penalty, in Latin pmnaliteu, from poena a 
pain, siKiutios what gives pain by way of 
ptmishmenr. 

Forfeiture, from forfeit. In French/or/ait, 
from fo^f tire, signifies to do away or lose by 
doing wrong. 

The fine and mulct are always pecuniary; 
a penalty mny bo iiecunUry : a forfeiture con- 
sis’s of any personal property; the fine and 
raidct are imposed ; the ptnnliy is inflicted oi 
incinrred ; the forfeiture is incurred. 

The violation of a rule or law is attended 


ments, to render bimeall distini^h^ 
finery. A little mind, foU of conceit for ite^. 
will lead a man to be finical: * 
that U anxious to bo pleasing will not object 
to tho employment of rendering the person 
spruce: a giddy, vain mind, eager after ap¬ 
plause, impels a man to every kind oifi>ppery. 

At the top of the balldlng (Blenheim hoaie) 
cuuolM and little torreU that have but au 111 
wake U>e building: look at once Anical and heavy.—rOP*. 
Methlnka I eee Uiee epnwe and ftne. 

With coat embroider'd richly ehine.—SWIFT. 

The learned, fall of Inward pride. 

The/ope of outward ehow deride.—OAT. 

To FiniBb, v. To close* 

To Finisll, V. To complcat 
Finished, v. Compleat. 


Finite, Limited. 


with a fine or mulct, but the former is a term of 
general use ; the latter is rather a technical 
term in law: a criminal offence Incnrs a 
penalty: negligence of duty occasions tho 
foifiiture. 

A fine or mulct servo either os punishment 
to the offender, or ns an amends fur the 
offence : a penalty always inflicts some kind of 
pain as a punishment on the offender: a 
forfeiture is attouded with lo.ss as a puni.sh- 
ment to the delinquent. Among the Chinese, 
all offences are punished with/!?i€5 or flogging: 
the Koman Catholics were formerly subject to 
penalties if detected in the performance of 
their religious worship : societies subject thoir 
members to forfeitures for the violation of 


Finite, from finis an end, ia the natural 
property of things; and Limited, from 
limes a boundary, is the artifical property : thd 
former is opposite only to the infinite ; but tbo 
latter, wliich lies within the /inife, is opposed 
to the unlimited or the infinite. This world la 
finite, and space infinite; the power of a prince 
is limited. It is not in our power to extend 
the bounds of the finite, but the limited is 
mostly under our control. We are finite 
beings, and our capacities are variously limited 
either by nature or circumstances. 

Melliink* thin single const(ler&iion of the progrese of a 
Anite spirit to perfe^lon will be sufficient to extinguish 
all envy in inferior natures, and all contempt lu superior. 
—ADDISON, 


ihoir Laws. 

Too dear Ajffna, ah ranch lamented maid! 

Fur warring with the Trojans thou hiist paid. 

URYDEN. 


Those complaints which we are apt to make of our 
limited capacity and narrow view, are just as unreasuu* 
able as the childish eoniplaiiiit of our not being formed 
with a microscopic eye.—BLAIR. 


For to prohibit and dispense, 

To And out or to m.ake ofihnce, 

To sot whrtt characters they please. 

And mulcts cm sin, or godliness, 

Must prove a pretty thriving trade.—BUTLER. 

It must be confessed, that as for tho laws of nien, grati¬ 
tude ia not cnjoinecl by the sauctlou of penaltiet .— 
BoinH. 

The Karl of Hereford, being tried secundum leges Nor- 
mannornin, could only be punished by tk/ur/eUure of his 
inheritance —T\ UKWHITT. 

Ill tl}c Ruin.-m Jaw, if a lord maniinifte his slave, gross 
Itigr.ctiiiule 111 the person so laadu free/or/eif^ Ins free- 
duiu -SnUlH. 

Finesse, v. Artifice. 


Finical, Spruce, Foppish, 

Tlu-s'j epithets are applied to such as at¬ 
tempt at finely by improper means. ITjo Fin¬ 
ical IS insignificantly fine; the Spruce 
it! laboriously and artfully fine ; the Foppish 
is iuat.istically and affectedly fine. The finical 
U said mostly of manners and speech; the 
spruce is said of the dress ; tho foppish of dr«.8s 
and manners, 

A finical gentleman clips his words and 
sm WH his body into as small a compass as 
possible to give himself the air of a delicate 
perfiou : a sprucu gentleman strives not to have 
a fold wrong in his frill or cravat, nor a hair of 
his bead to lie amiss ; a foppish gentleman 
fifioks by extravagance In the out of bit 
clothes, and by the tawdriness in their oma- 


Firo, Heat, Warmth, Glow. 

In the proper sonso these words are easily 
distinguished, but not so easily in the im¬ 
proper sense ; and as the latter depends prin¬ 
cipally upon tho former, it is not altogether 
u.seless to enter into some explanation of their 
Xihy.sical meaning. 

Fire is with rc^rd to Heat as the cause 
to the effect; it is itself an inherent property 
in some material bodies, and when in action 
rommunicates heat: *fireia perceptible to us 
by tho eve, as well as the touch : heat is 
perceptible only by the touch : we diftinguish 
fire by means of the flame it sends forth, or by 
tlie changes which it produces upon other 
bodies ; but we discover heat only by the sen¬ 
sations which it produces In ourselvc s. 

Fire has within itself the power of com¬ 
municating Iim Mo other bodies at a distance 
from It; but heat, when it lies in bodioe 
without fire, is not communicable, or even 
perceptible, except by chiming 1« contact with 
the body. Fire is producible in some bo^es 
at pleasure, and when in action will commimi- 
Cato itself without any external iiifluence ; but 
heat is always to be produced and ke^ In 
being by aome external 8genc\ : fire spreads; 
but heat dies away. Fire b produdme only 
In certain bodies; but heat may be product 

• Vlds Bborbsrdi; Ftusr, Waraoe.'* 
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in ruany more bodits : fire may bo elicited ! 
from a fimt, or from wood, bteel, and some | 
few other materials; but heat is producible, or ! 
exists to a greater or less degree, ha all material i 
Bubatanc^iS. 

Heat and Warmth differ principally in 
degree; the latter being a gentle degree of the 
former. Ihe term heat is, however, in its 
most extensive sense, applicable to that uni¬ 
versal principle which pervades all natur*% 
sinmate and inanimate, and seems to vivify 
tlie whole ; it is this principle which apjieai-s 
oithor under the form of fire, or under the 
moie commonly conceived form of heat, as it 
is generally understood, and as I have here 
considered it. Heat in this limited sense is 
less active than fire, and more active than 
icarmth . the fo. mcr is produced in bodies, 
t ither by the violent action of fire, as in the 
haling of water, the melting of lead, or the 
violent friction of two liitrd bodies ; the latter 
IS produced by the sintple expulsion of cold, 
as in the cai-e of feathers, wool, and other 
bubstances, which produce and retain warmth. 

Heat may be the greatest possible remove, 
but wamnth may l>othe smallest possible remove 
from cold ; the latter is oppo.sO‘l to coolness, 
which holders on cold. Heat is that which to 
our feelings la painful; but warmth is that 
which is always grateful In animate bodiesyirc 
cannot long exist, as it is in its nature cousuoi- 
ing and destructive , it is iiu ompaiible with 
anim tl life : heat will not exist, unles-s when 
the body is in a diseased or disoidered state; 
but wannth is that por' ion of heat which exists 
ill every heiltby subject; by this too hen 
hatches and loars her young, by this the 
opcrition of gestation is carried on in the 
fenuilo. G-low is a paitiil heat or warmth 
which exists, or is known to exist, mostly in 
the human fiamo ; it ii coruinonly pioduce<l 
in the body when it is in its most viKoroua 
s ate, and its nerves are firmly braced by the 
cold. 

From the above analy.sis the figuritivo 
ppplication of these terms, and the grounds 
upon which they are so employed, will be 
e sily discoriied. As/treisthe strongest and 
most r*ctive pnnclp e in nature, which seizes 
everything w^ithiu itn reach with the greatest 
}i"8sible rapidity, genius is said to be possessed 
oijlre, which fl es with rapidity through all the 
rtgioiis of thoiulit, and forms the most lively 
linages and coTnbinati()n> ; but when fire is 
y['piled t) the eye or the looks, it Ixjrrowa its 
iiu amng from the external property of the 
fl line, winch is very a]^tly depicted in the eye 
or tJie lo'»ks of li'tly people. As fieal is always 
« xfe-'Sive and mostly violent, those commo- 
ti.ns and fermentations of the mird which 
flow from the a/itation of the passions, parti¬ 
cularly of the angry passions, is termed heat. 
Ah warmth is a gentle and gr.ateful property. 
It has with most propriety been ascr.bed to 
the affections. As glow is a partial hus viv.d 
feeling of the body, so is frii-ndsh'p < stroug 
but partlcuUr affection of the mimi heme 
the propriety of ascribing a glow to friei d- 
ship 

Age damps the fire of the poet. Disputants 
in Uie heat of the contest are apt to forget all 
the forms of good breeding. A man of tender 
moral feeliiig:j speaks with warmth of a noble 


action, or takes a warm interest in the c’Uccrnd 
of the ini ocent and the distressed. A youth 
in the full glow of friendship feels himself pr6« 
pared to make any sacrihees in supporting the 
cause of his friend. 

That moderu love in no Fuch thing 
Ah what tliost' aiicioiit ixiota King, 

Afire celoHtial, chaste, retiii’d.—SWIFT. 

The heat of Milton’s niiud luigiit be said to sublimaU 
his learuiug.—JOHNSON. 

fear I have pressed you farther upon this ocoa8i<>n 
than was necessary : however, know y«m will excuse my 
loarmth m the cause of a friend —MKLMOTH’S LKTTEKS 
OK ClCKliO TO C.*.SAK. 

The frost-concoctod glebe 
Draws In abnndaut \egetji.l)le sonl, 

And gathers vigour for the i*oiuJug year: 

A stronger glow sits on the lively cheek 
Of ruddy lire.—THOMSON, 

Firm, Fixed, Solid, Stable. 

Firm, r. Constancy. 

Fixed denotes the state of being 

Solid, in Latin solidus, conies from solum 
the giouud, which is the most solid thing 
existing. 

Stable, V. Constancy. 

That is firm which is not easily shaken ; that 
is/jteci which is fastened to something else, 
and not easily torn ; that Is solid which is able 
to bear, and does not easily give way; that is 
stable which is able to nuke a stand against 
resistance, or the effects of time, A pillar 
which is firm on its base, fixed to a wall made 
of solid oak is likely to be stable. A man 
stands ./bail in battle who does not flinch from 
the attack ; he is fixed to a spot by the order 
of bis commander. An army of firm men 
form a «o/Kf ma-ss, .and by their heroism may 
deserve the most stable monument that can bo 
erected. 

In the moral sense, firmness is used only for 
the purpose, or such actions as depend on the 
Mirpose ; fited is used cither for the mind, or 
or outward circiimst.tnce8 ; sohd is applicable 
toihmgs in general, in an absolute sen.se ; 
stable is anplicihle to things in a relative sense. 
Decrees are more orle.s8 (Inn, according to the 
source from which they spring ; n- ne ax&firm, 
coiTip.ired with those which arise from the 
will of tho Almighty : laws aie hxed in pro¬ 
portion as they wre connected with a constitu¬ 
tion in which it is difficult to innovate. That 
which is solid is so of its own nature, but does 
not admit, of degrees . a solid reason has within 
Itself an independent property, which cannot 
be increased or diodnlshed. That which is 
stable is Hit by com pan-ion with that which is 
of lesA duration ; tIih characters of some men 
.are more stable than those of oihers ; youth will 
md have so stable a character as manbood. 

A frieiidabip ibfi) m when it does not depend 
upon the opinion of others; it is fixed when 
the choice is made .and grounded in the mmu ; 
it is solid when it rests on the onlv solid basis 
of accordancy in virluc and re igion ; it is 
stable when it is not liable to decrease or die 
aw.ay with time. 

In imofirm orb the bands were rang'd around. 

A cloud of heroes blackeu'd all the ground —FOPS. 
TJnmov’d and silent, the whole war they wait, 
Serenely dreadful, and m fix'd as late.— Pol'K. 

But these fantastic errors of our dream 
liead us to tolid wrong.—COWbKT. 



FIT.. 

The proeperitf o£ no nuMO on oortb ii ttnHU 
auured.->BLAiB. 

Firm, v. Hard, 

Firmness, v. Constancy, 

Fit, V. Becoming. 

Fit, Apt, Meet. 

Fit {v. Becoming) is either an acquired or a 
natural property; Apt, in Latin apius, from 
the Greek airrut to councct, is a natural pro¬ 
perty ; Meet, from to meet or measure, sig¬ 
nifying measured, is a moral quality. A house 
is Jit for the accommodation of the family 
according to the pi m of the builder; the young 
mind is apt to receive either good or bud im¬ 
pressions. Meet is a term of rare use, except 
in spiritual matters or in poetry : it is meet to 
offor; our prayers to the supreme disposer of 
all things. 

Nor hol 7 rapture' ttshi ted they to praise 
Thoir uiaker m fit strains pronounc'd or sung 

MILTON. 

If you hear a wise sentence or an apt phrase commit 
It to your memory—SIU HKNRY SlDNRY. 

My imaife, not imparted to the hrute 

"Wliose fellowship therefore not untneet for thee, 

QocmI reason was thou freely shouldst dislike 

MILTON. 

Fit, V. Expedient. 


To Fit, Equip, Prepare, Qualify. 
To Fit (v- Fit, becoming) signifies to adopt 
mo^ns iu order to make Jit, and conveys the 
general sense of all the other terms; they 
differ principally in the means and circum¬ 
stances of Jitting : to Equip is to Jit out by 
furnishiug the iiecessjiry materials; to Pre¬ 
pare, from the Latin jrretparo, compounded 
of pm and paro to get before hand, is to take 
sb ps for the purpose of Jltiing in future : to 
Qualify, from the Iiitiu qnahjico, or facio 
and qualis, to make a thing as it should be, is 
to Jit or fiirni.sh with the moral requisites. 

To fit is employed for ordinary cases ; to 
equip 18 employed only for expeditions: a 
house iR fitted up for the residence of a family ; 
n vessel is equipped with every thing requisite 
for a voyage : to jU is for an immediate pur¬ 
pose ; to prepare is for a remote purpose. A 
person Ms himself for taking orders wh‘n he 
Is at the university: he prejxires himself at 
school before he g-ies to the university. To 
fit i.s to adopt positive and decisive measures ; 
to prepare is to use those which are only pre¬ 
carious .' a scholar fits himself for reading 
Horace by reading Virgil with attention; he 
prepares for an examination by going over 
what he has alre idy learnt. To fit is said of 
every thing, both iu a natural and a moral 
sense : to quaUj'y is used only in a moral sense. 

Fit is employed mostly for acouiiemente 
which are gained by labour ; qualify for those 
which are gained by intellectual exertion : a 
outh fits himself for a mechanical business 
y working at it; a youth qualifies himself for 
a profession by following a particular course of 
studies. 

With long resounding cries they urge the train. 

To fit the ships and launch into the main.—POFK. 

The religious man is equipped for the storm as well M 
ealia in this dabioui parigaUon of life.—MLlUk 
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Aatomedon and Aldmus^pars 

Tir immortal coursers ana the radiant car,—rOr*. 

** He that cannot live well to-day,” says Martial, “ will 
be leas qualified to live well to-morrow."—JOHNSON. 

To Fit, Suit, Adapt, Acoommodato, 
Adjust. 

Fit signifies to innko or befit (v. Becoming). 

Suit signifies to make or be suitable (v. To 
agree). 

Adapt, from aptus fit, signifies ■make fit 
for a specific purpose. 

Accommodate signifies to make esmmo- 
dbius It'. Commodious). 

Adjust signifies to make a thing just as it 
is desired to lie. 

To fit is to provide one’s self with the requi¬ 
site qualification ; to suit is to provide t' o 
thing with the suitable or agreeable qualities : 
we Jit ourtelvcs for the thing ; we suit the 
thing to ourselves. A good education fits a 
person for any oflBce or station ; an easy and 
contented mind is oaaily suited with the things 
that offer. To fit, in the intransitive sense, is 
faid of things in general as they rcKpect each 
other ; suit is mostly of things as they respect 
the moral agent. Iu the mechanical and literal 
sense, thiogs fit each other, as the shoe Jits the 
foot, or the co.it the body ; and also in the 
nionil sense, there is a manifest fitness in all 
things which we term right and just; things, 
whether of a corporc.al or spiritual nature, avo 
said to suit the ta te of a person ; thus, a par¬ 
ticular house, situation, company, and the 
like, may suit one person more than another. 

To adapt is a species of fitting; to accommo^ 
date is a spt cies of suiting; both applied to 
tue moral action.s of conscious beings. Adap¬ 
tation is an act of tlie judgement; accommoda^ 
tion is an act of the will; we adapt by an 
exercise of discretion ; we accommodate by a 
management of the huruours : an adaptation 
does not interfere with dr interests; but an 
occo?a7»o(/o('ton always supposes a sacrifice: wo 
adapt our language to the understandings of 
our hearer’s ; we acconnnodate ourselver* to the 
hiimouis of others. The mind of an infinitely 
w).so (’rcator is clearly evinced in the wo»ld, 
by ibo uDU'crsal adaptation of means to their 
ends : a spirit of accommodation is not merxly 
a ch.'iraett ristic of politeness : it is of sufficient 
importance to be ranked among the Christian 
duties. 

Then meditatoa the mark : and couching' low, 

FiU the shjtrp arrow to the well strung Ixrw.—POPE. 

Ill suits it now the joya of love to know, 

Too deep my anguialr, and too wild my woe.—POPK. 

It may not bo a useless enquiry, in what resirecta the 
love of novelty is peculiarly adapted Ui the yreaeut state. 

—GBOVE. 

It Is In his power bo to adapt one thing to another, 
as to fulfil his promise of making ail things work together 
for good to those who love him.—BLAIR. 

It Is an old observation which has l»een made of polltl- 
dans, who would rather ingratiate theiuiwivob with their 
sovereigns, than promote his real service, that they 
accommodate tlieir oouusols to his in linatiuua— AnnX- 
SON. 

Accommodate and adjust aro both applied to 
the affairs rf men which require to be kept, 
or put, in right order: but the former implies 
the keeping aa well as putting in order ; the 
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latter eixnply the putting in order. Men ac* 
comvtodaU each other, that is, make things 
commodious for each other; but they adjust 
things either for themselves or for ochers. 
Thus they accommodate each other in pecu¬ 
niary matters; or they adjust the ceremonial 
of a visit. On this ground we may say that a 
diiSerence is either accommodated or adjusted : 
for it is accommodated, inasmuch as the parties 
yield to each other; it is adjusted, ina^uch 
as that which was wrong is set right. 

When thing* were thn* far adjusted toward* a peace, 
all other diSTerencee were soon accommodated.—ADDISON. 

Fitted} V. Competent. 


To Fix, Fasten, Stick. 

Fix, V. To fix, settle. 

Fasten is to make foLst. 

Stick is to make stick (y. Siict). 

Fix is a generic term; fasten and stick are 
but modes of fixing : we fix whatever we make 
to remain in a given situation; wo fasten if 
we^ it firmly: we stick when we ^ a thing 
by means of sticking. A post is fixed in the 
grouthi ; it is fastened to a wall by a nail; It 
is stuck to another board by means of glue. 
Shelves exo fixed : a horse is fastened to a gate; 
bills are stuck. What is fixed may be removed 
in various ways : what is fastened Is removed 
by main force: what is stuck must be separated 
by contrivance. 

On mule* and dog* the Infection flr*t began. 

And last the vcum-ful arrows fix'd la m.iu.—POPK. 
As the bold bound that srives the lion chace. 

With beating Ixjsoiu, and with eager pace, 

Ilangs un his hnuuch, ot fattens on his heels. 
Guard* sa he turus, aud circles ae he wlieols. 

„ port 

Borne lines more moving than the rest, 

Stuck to tlie pouit that pierc'd her breaat.—SWIPT. 

To Fix, Settle, Establish. 

Fix, in Latin Jixi jwrfect of figo, and in 
Gieek rrrjyw, siguifios simply to make to keep 
its place. 

Settle, which is a froquentativo of set, 
slguifics to mako to sit or be at rest. 

Establisll, from the Latin stabilis, signi¬ 
fies Uj make stable or keep its ground. 

Fix is the general and indefinite term: to 
settle and establish are to fix stronxly. Fix .and 
settle are applied eifher to material or spiritual 
objects, establish only to moral objects. A poat 
may ho,fixed in the ground in any manner, but 
it ^quires time for it to settle. A person mav 
either /ix him.self, settle himself, or establish 
himself: the first case refers simply to bis 
itking up his abode, or choosing a certain 
spot ; the Bocoul refers to his permanency of 
htay ; and the third to the busuiess which he 
raises or renders permanent. 

The same iistinction exists between these 
words iu their faicner appheathm to the con¬ 
duct of men. We may fix one or many points, 
important or nnimfwfcant.,—it Is a mere act of 
the will : we settle many poin'^sof importance ; 
it is an act of deliberation: thus wo fix the 
day and hour of doing a thing; we settle the 
a£r<drs of our famdy: so likewise toyfx is pio- 
perly the act of one ; to nttle may be the Joint 


ftct of manv: thus a parent on a business 
for his chud^ or he settles the marriage con¬ 
tract with another parent. To jffjc and seitid 
are personal acts, and the objects are mostly 
of a private nature: but establish is an in¬ 
direct action, and the object mostly t*f a 
public nature : thus we fix our opinions ; we 
settle our minds ; or we are instrumental in 
establishing laws, institutions, and the like It 
is much to be lamented that any one should 
remain unsettled in his faith; and still more 
so. that the best form of faith is not univer¬ 
sally established. 

While werering council* thu* his mind engage, 
Fluctuate* iu doubtful thought the Pyliau eago. 

To Join the iio»t or to the geu'ral haste, 

Debating long, \ve fixes on the laet.—I’OPK. 

Warni'd iu the brain the brasen weapon lies. 

And shades eternal setUs o er lii* eye*.—POPS. 

I would estabUth but one geueral rule to be observed in 
all conversation, which i* this, ttiat “ men should not 
talk to please theiuselves, but those that hear them.”— 
STEELR. 


To Fix, Determine, Settle, Limit. 

To Fix (v To fix, settle) is here the general 
term; to Determine (w. To decide); to 
Settle (w. To fix); to Limit (V. To bound); 
are hero modes of fixing. They all denote the 
acts of conscious agents, but dilTor In the 
object and circumstances of the action: we 
may fix any object by any means, and to any 
point, we may.rix material objects or spiritual 
objects, we may fix either by means of our 
senses, or our thoughts ; but we can determine 
only by means of our thoughts. To fix, in dis¬ 
tinction from the rest, is said in regard to a 
single point or a lino; but to determine is 
always said of one or more points, or a whole : 
we fix where a thing shall begin , but wo de- 
tei'inine whore it shall begin, and where it ph#ll 
end, which way, and how far it shall go, and the 
like : thus, we may fix our eye upon a star or 
we fix our minds upon a particular branch of 
astronomy; but we detenume the distance of 
the heavenly bodies, or the specific gravity of 
bodies, and the like, upon iihilosophical prin¬ 
ciples. So in morals wo may fix the day and 
hour ; but we determine the mode of doing. 

Determine Is to settle as a means to the 
end ; wo commonly dttemnine all subordinate 
matters, in order to settle a matter finally : 
thus, the determination of a single cause will 
serve to settle all other differences. Tlie 
determination respects the act of the individual 
who fixex certain points and bilngs th‘ m to a 
term ; the settlement respects simply the con¬ 
clusion of the affair, or the termination of all 
dispute and question. 

To determine and limit both signify to fix 
boundaries ; but tlio former respects only such 
boundaries as are drawn by the mind within 
Itself, as wo determine the height, length, or 
breadth of an object, or we determine a ques¬ 
tion ; but limit is employed upon visible 
objects, and the process of the action itself is 
rendered visible, as when wu limit a piice, or 
limit our time. 

In a rotund, whether It be a builcltTiff •'r * plautation, 
you can uo where fix a boundary BVKKE. 

Your flnt care must be to ac«iuire the power of fixing 
your thoughts.~-BLAlB. 

One had better settle on a way of life that U not the 
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v«ry b68t we might have clioaen, than grow old without 
determining our choice —ADUlbON. 

Religion Mettlet the preteiicions and otherwiae Inierfer 
Ing iiiterebta of mortal men.—ADlilSON. 

How can we bind or fj'mff hia decree 

lly wliat our ear haa heard or eye may lee?—rsiOK 


Pixcd) V. Firm. 


Have we not aeen round Britain a peopled ahore. 
Her ubefnl aoiu exchang'd for uaeleBS ore. 

Been all her tnumphe but destruction haste, 
Like^riTV tapers hnghteumg as 

Ev'u In the height of noon oppress’d, the sun 
Bueds weak and blunt, hu wide refracted ray, 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broaden d orb 
Ue frights the nations.—THOMSON. 


To Flag, Droop, Languish, Pine. 

To Flag: is to liaiig down loose like a Jag. 

Droop, V. To fall. 

To Langruish Is to become or continue 
lan{ 3 niid((;. t'aint) 

To Pine, from the German pein, pain, is to 
bo or continue in pam 

In the proper application, nothing Jaga but 
that which can be distended and made to 
flutter by the wind as the leaves of plants 
when they are in want of watei or in a weakly 
condition ; hence figuratively the spirits arc 
said tu.iiay nothing is said to droop but that 
ihc he.nd of which Jags or drops; the si ow- 
drop (froop.s, and flowers will generally droop 
from excess of drought or heat; the spirits in 
the same manner are said to droop, which ex¬ 
presses moie than to Jag; tha human body 
also droops when the strength fails : languish 
is a still stronger expression than droop^ and 
IS applicable principally to persons; some 
languish in sickness, some in prison, and some 
ill a state of distress : to ptne is to bo in a 
state of wearing pain which is mostly of a 
mental nature ; a child may pm? when absent 
from all its friends, and supposing itself 
deserted. 

It ii variety which keeps alive desire, which would 
otherwise —SOUTH. 

Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declin’d, 

TUe drooping body will desert the uuud —POPh. 

How ftnely has the poet told us that the sick persoiu 
languxthed under Uugeruig and incurable distempers.— 
ADDISON. 

Prom beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
TLcir soft ethereal warmth, there Xopine, 
liumoveably infix'd.—MILTON. 

Flagritious, v. Heinous. 


Flame, Blaze, Flash, Flare, Glare. 

Flame, in Latin Jamma, from tho Greek 
<f.Afyu) TO burn, signifies tho luminous exhala¬ 
tion emitted from tire. 

Blaze, from the German blasm to blow, 
signifies ’.i jaine b.own up, that is, ^u extended 
name. Flash and Flare, which are but 
v iriatious otjame, denote different species of 
)lame . the former a sudden/aw?, the second 
a diizzling, unsh ady Jame, 'Glare, which is a 
vaiiation of glow, denotes a glowing, that Is a 
stiong Jame. that emiu a strong light; a 
cfindle bill U8 only by Jame, paper commonly 
by a blaze, gunpowder by a,flash, a torch by a 
flare, and a conflagration by a glare. 

Hl» lightning your rel>e11ion slikll confound. 

And hurl ye headlong/{am»ng to the ground. 

POP*. 

Swift as a flood of fire when stomis arise 

Floats the wide field, and Idatet to the skiM. 

POP*. 

Ptill fifty ptu.ards each/am fnp nil* attend, 

Whose uiuber’d anas, by flu, tklek;C«</»ei rend. 

PUP*. 


Flare, v. Flame. 

Flash, V. Flame. 

Flat, Level. 

Flat, in German Jach, is connected with 
plait, bro d, and that with the Latin laiut^ 
and Greek ttAutvs. 

Level, in all probability from hbella and 
libra a balance, signifies the evenness of a 
balance. 

Flat is said of a thing with regard to itself; 
it is opposed to the round or protuberant ; 
level as it respects another ; the former is 
opfiosed to the uneven : a counb y is./laf which 
has no elevation ; a wall is Level with the roof 
of a house when it rises to the height of the 
roof. 

Kfiat can hardly look well on paper. 

C'OUNTKSS OF HFKTFORD. 

At that black hour, which gcn’ral horror sheds 

Oil the low level of the inglarious tlixoug.—YUUNQ. 

Flat, V. Insipid. 

To Flatter, v To adulate. 

Flatterer, Sycophant, Parasite. 

Flatterer, v. To adulate 

Sycophant, in Greek <noro<^»/r»jv, signified 
originally an informer on the matter of figs, 
but has now acquired the meaning of an 
obsequious and servile person. 

Parasite, in Greek irapaairofs, from irapa 
and aiTo? corn or meat, originally referred to 
the priests who attended feasts, but it is now 
applied to a hanger-on at the tables of the 
great. 

The Jnfterer Is one who flatters by words ; 
the sycophant and parasite is therefore always 
i\ flatterer, and something more, for the syco- 
phani adopts every mem artifice by which he 
c ill ingratiate himself, and the parasite sub¬ 
mits to every degradation and servile coin- 
pli.uice by which he can obtain his base 
purpose. These terms differ more in tho 
object than in the means ; tho former having 
general purposes of favour; and the latter 
particul.tr and still lower purposes to answer. 
Courtiers may be sycophants in order to bo 
well with tlieir prince, and obtain preferment ; 
but they are seldom parasites, who are gene¬ 
rally poor and in want of a meal. 

Flatterers are the bosom enouiles of princes.—SOUTH. 

By a revolution in the state, the fawning sycophant of 
oHiorday is converted into tlie austere crltick of the 
resent hour — HUKKK. 

The first of pleasures 
Were to be nrh myself, but next to this 
I bold it best U> be a parasite. 

And feed upon tho rich.—CUMPtBLAND. 

Flavour, V. Taste, 

Flaw, V. Blemish. 

Fleeting*, V. Temporary. 

Fleetness, v. Swij'tness, 



FLEXIBLE. 
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FLOtTRlStf. 


Flexible, Pliable, Pliant, Supple. 

Flexible, in Latin iUxibilU, from jlecto to 
bend, signities able to bo bent. 

Pliable signifies able to be piial or folded : 
Pliant signifies literally plyingr, bending, or 
folding. 

Supple, in French muple, from the inten¬ 
sive syllable «w6 and ply, signifies very 
pliable. 

* Flexible is used in a natural or moral sense ; 
pliable in the familiar and natural sense only ; 
pliant in the higher and moral application 
only: what can be bent in any degree as a 
stick isfexibie: what can bo bent as wax, or 
folded like cloth, is Supple, whether 

in a proper or a figurative sense, is an excess 
of pliability ; what can be bent backward and 
forward, like ozior twig, is supple. 

In the moral application, f^t^rl6Ze is indefinite 
bo’h in degree and application ; it may be 
gresiter or less in point of degree : whereas 
pliant supposes a great degree of j)hahility. 
and suppleness, a great degree of pliancy or 
pliability ; It applies likewise to the outward 
actions, to the temper, the resolution, or the 
principles; but pliancy is applied to the 
principles, or the conduct dependant upon 
those principles; suppleness to the outward 
actions and behaviour only A temper is 
flexible which yields to the entreaties of others ; 
the person or character is pliant when It is 
formed or moulded easily at the will of 
another; a person is sup^de who makes his 
actions and his manners lieiid according to 
the varying humours of another : the first 
belongs to one in a superior station who yields 
to the wishes the appellant; the Utter two 
belong to equals or inferiors who yield to tho 
influence of others 

Flexibility may bo either good or bad ac¬ 
cording to circumstances ; when it shortens 
tho duration of resentments it pioduces a 
happv effect; but Jlexibility is not a respect¬ 
able trait in a master or a judge, w'ho ought to 
be guided by higher motives than what tho 
momentary impulse of feeling suggests: 
pliancy is very commendable in youth, when 
it leads them to yield to the councils of the 
aged and experienced ; but it may sometimes 
make young men the mor#»'easy victims to 
the seductions of the artful and vicious: 
suppleness is in no case good, for it is jlexibility 
either In indifferent matters, or such as are 
expressly bad. A good-natured man is,flexible; 
a weak and thoughtless man is pliant; a 
parasite is supple. 

Flexibility is frequently a weakness, but 
never a vice ; it always consults the taste of 
others, sometimes to its own inconvenience, 
and often in opposition to its judgement: 
pliancy ia ofUu both a weakness and a vice ; it 
always yields for its own pleasure, though not 
always in opposition to its 8en«e of right and 
wrong ; tuppleness is always a vice, but never 
a weakness ; it seeks its gratification to the 
injiiry of another bv flattwring his pissi ii-s. 
Flexibility is opposed to firmness ; pliancy to 
Bteadinoss ; sujipUness to rigidity. 

• Via»Roubaud: " Flexlblv, Boupilo, docile." 


Forty-four is au age at which the mind begins leal 
easily to admit uew coufldeuce. aud the will to grow 
1«M flexible.^ OHNSON. 

As for the bending and forming the mind, we should 
doubtless do our utmost to render it pliuttie, aud by no 
means stiff aud refractory.—B acuK. 

The future is pliant and ductile.— JOHNSON. 

Charles I. wauled tupvleness and dexterity to give way 
to the encroachments of a popular assembly.—UuMX. 

Flierhtiness, v. Lightness. 

Flimsy, v. Superjldal. 

To Flourish, Thrive, Prosper. 

Flourish, in French fteurir,jlorissant, Latin 
Jloresco av floreo, from.rtos a flowir, is a figure of 
speech borrowed from tee action of flowers 
which grow in full vigour and health. 

Thrive signifies properly to drive on. 

Prosper, in Latin prosper, prosperv.s, com¬ 
pounded of pro .and spero, to hope, signifies to 
be agreeable to tlie hopes. 

To.rtouri.i;i expresses the state of being that 
whioii is desirable : to thrive, the process of be¬ 
coming so. 

In the proper sense, jtourish and thrive are 
applied to vegetation; the former to that which 
is full grown ; the latter to that which is In 
tho act of growing : the oldest trees are said 
to jUmHsh, which put forth their leaves and 
fruits in full vigour; young trees thrive when 
they increase rajiidly towards their full growth. 

Flourish and thrive are taken likewise in the 
moral sense ; prosper is employed only in this 
sense : flourish is said either of individuals or 
communities of inon ; thrive and prosper only 
of indiviiiuals. 'lHoJiourish is to bo m full pos¬ 
session of one’s powers, physical, intellectual, 
and incidental; an author./foansAcaat a certain 
period : an institution flourishes ; literature or 
trade ; a nation ^oaris/ics. To thrive 

is to cany on one’s concerns to tho advantage 
of one’s circumstances ; it is a term of familiar 
use for those who gam by positive labour : tho 
industrious tradesman thrives. To prosper is 
to be already in advantageous circumstmices : 
men prosper who accumulate wealth agreeably 
to their wishes, and beyond their expectations. 

Flourish and thrive are always taken in tbe 
good sense : nothing flourishes but what ought 
Ui flourish : the word bespeaks the possossum 
of that which ought to be possessed : when a 
\uuit flourishes he is the ornament of his coun¬ 
try, the pride of human nature, the boast of 
literature : when a city flourishes it atttiins all 
the ends of civil association; it is advantageous 
not only to its own membt rs, but to the world 
at large. No one thrives without merit: what 
is gained by the thriving man is gained by 
those qualities which entitle him to all he has 
To prosper admits of a different vi^'W : oi«em>iy 
prosper by that which is bad, or prosper in thnt 
which is bad, or become bad by prosper'ina: 
the attainment of one's ends, be they wh»t 
they may, constitutes prosperity ; a man m y 
prosper by means of fr.uid and injustice ; be 
may prosper In the attainment of inordinate 
wealth or power: and he may become pioud, 
unfeeling, and selfish, by his prosperity: so 
great an enemy has prosperity been considered 
to the virtue of man, that every good man haa 
trembled tt> bo in that condition. 



i»Low. isr 


Th«ro have been time* in which no power haa lyen 
brought so low M France. Few have ever JtourUhtd in 
greater glory.—BUKKE. 

Every ihHvinff graaier can think hiiueelf hut ill-dealt 
with, if withm hli own country he ia not oourted.— 


BOUTH. 

Betlmee inure yourself to examine how your estate 
yo*pert.—W ENI-WOUTII. 


To Flow, V. To arise. 


To Flow, Stream, Gush. 

Flow, in Latin fluo, and Greek ^Auo^) or tftXvta 
to lie in a ferment, in all probability connected 
syita pete, which bignifica literally to j!ow. 

Stream, in German tlromen, from riemen a 
thong, signiheH to run in a lino. 

Gush comes from the German giessen, Ac., 
to pour I'Ut with force. 

Flow ia her»- the {generic term ; the two others 
are spocific terms expressing different modes : 
water may flow either in a large body or in a 
long but narrow course ; the sh'eavi in a long 
narrow course only : thus, waters Jlow in se.is, 
rivers, rivulets, or in a ainall pond ; they ttream 
only out of spouts, or am dl channels: they 
How gently or otherwise ; they stream gently ; 
but they pusA-with violence: thus, the blood 
Hows from a wound which comes from it in 
any manner ; it streams from a wound when it 
runs us xt were in a channel: it gushes from a 
wound when it runs with irnpetuo.sity, and in 
as large quantities as the cavity admits. 

Down hi* wan cheek a briny torrent yfotw —POPE. 

Fire* stream in lightning from his Muigulno eye*. 

Pork. 

Sunk in hi* sad companion*' arm* be lay. 

And in short panting* aobb <J hi* soul away 

(Like some vile worm extondixl on the ground). 

while life i torrent gush'd from out the wound 

FOPK. 


The tempter, but with show of zeal and lov* 
To man, and indignation at hi* wrong, 
lilew part* put* on, and a* to passion mov'd 
Fluctuates disturbed.—MlLTUN. 


Let a luau, without trepidation or wavering, proceed 
ill discharging hi* duty.—B laIR. 


Fluid, Liquid. 

Fluid, from fiuo to flow, si^iiifms that 
which from its naruio flows; Liquid, from 
liquesco to melt, signifies that which is melted. 
These words ruav be employed as cpithc’s to 
fhe same object^; l>ut they have a distinct 
office which they dcri'-e from their o i,iiiial 
mt ailing : when we wish to represent a thing 
as <-ap.at)Ie of pissing along in a stream or cur¬ 
rent. we should denominate it a Jfiiid: whui 
wo 'vi.sh to repiesent it as passing fiom a con¬ 
gealed to a dis-solved state, we should name it 
nliquAd: water and air are b<>th n prosonttd 
as fluids from their general pMperty of flowing 
through certain spaces ; but ice when thawe t 
becomes a liquid and melts ; lead is .il o 
terjied a.• the humours of the anirn.d 
body, and the juices of trees, are fluids : wh .t 
we drink is a luiuid as opposed to what we eat, 
which is solid. 

As when the fig’s prest juice, infui'J In oroam, 

To curds coagulates the lufuid ktreani. 

Sudden tbe^uiVti Ax, the pHTt* combine.—POPE. 
Then thrice the ravpii rends the liquid air. 

It* croaking notes proclaim the aettled fair 

DKVDEIf. 

To Flutter, v. To palpitate. 

Foe, V. Enemy, 

Foetus, V. Embryo, 

Foible, V. Imperfection. 

To Foil, V To d^eat. 

Folks, V. People. 


Fluctuate, Waver. 

Fluctuate, in Lutin fluctuatus particinlo 
of fluctuo, from fluctiis a wave, signifies to rise 
in wave.s. 

To "Waver is a frequentative of to irare, 
whirh is formed from the substantive uave, 
si^iifying to move like a wave. 

To fluctuate conveys the idea of strongagita- 
tion ; to waver, that of cniistant motion back¬ 
ward and forward : wbeii applied in the m<»r il 
sense, to fluctuate desigimtc^ tlie action of the 
spirits or the opinions , to waver is said only 
of the will or opinions . he who is alternately 
merry and sad in quick su cession is said to 
he fluctuating; or be who has many opinions 
in 'quick succession Is said to fluctuate / but he 
who cannot form an opinion, or come to a re¬ 
solution, is said to waver. 

Fluctuations and waverings are both opposed 
to a manly character; but the former evinces 
the uncontrolled influence of the passions, the 
total want of that equanimity which charac¬ 
terizes the Christian; the latter denotes the 
want of fixed principle, or the necessary de- 
f sion of character: we can never have occa¬ 
sion to fluctuate, if we never raise our hop^s 
and wishes beyond what is attainable ; we can 
never have ocoision to waver, if we know and 
feel what is right, and resolve never to swerve 
from it. 


To Follow, Succeed, Ensue. 

Follow comes probably through the me«- 
dium of the norrhern languages from the Greek 
oAico« a trace or «Ax(u to draw. 

Succeed, in Latm succedo compounded of 
sub and cedo to walk after. 

Ensue, in French ensuivre. Latin insequor, 
sii'iiifies to follow close upon the back or at the 
heels. 

Follow and succeed Is said of persons and 
thinifs ; ensue of things oxdy: follow denotes 
the going in order, in a trace or line ; succeed 
<^enotes the going or being in the same place 
itnmediately after another : many persons may 
follow ciich other at the same time ; but only 
one individual properly succeeds another. Fol¬ 
low is taken liter^ly for the motion of the 
physical body in relation to another; succeed 
js taken in the moral sense for taking the 
situation or office of another: people follow 
each other in a procession, or one follows an¬ 
other to the grave ; a king succeeds to a throne, 
or a son succeeds to the inheritance of his 
father. 

To follow in relation to things is said either 
simply of the order in which they to, or of 
such M go by a connection between them ; to 
succeed implies simply to take the place a ter 
another; to ensue is to follow by a ncccsiaary 



POtLOW. 

connection ; j>et)ple who die quickly one aft«*r 
the other are «aid to follow each other to the 
*ifavo ; a youth of debauchery ia folloxofd by a 
diseased old a^^e; as iu a natural tempest one 
Wiive of the sea foUom another in rapid sue* 
cession, so in the moral tempest of political 
revolutions one mad convulsion is quickly 
tuccteded by another : nothing can entue fiora 
popular comm* tious but bloodshed and misery. 
Foiloxo is used in abstract proposithma ; ensue 
1» used in specific cases : sin and misery folloic 
each other as cause and effect; quarrels too 
often erj4ti« from the conve'satluns of violent 
men who differ either in religion or politics. 

If a mail of a Rood geDius for fable were to represent 
the nature uf pleasure and \Min in tlmt way of writ¬ 
ing, he would probably join tiiein together after such a 
wanner that it would be iiiipuutble for the one to coins 
into any place without being foUowd by the other ~ 
ADDISON. 

ITlyeses hastens with n trembling heart. 

Before him steps, and lieiiding draws the dart ; 

Forth flows the blood ; an eai^r pang tucceedn, 

Tydidofl mounts, and to the navy spe^a—POPS. 

Nor deem this day, this l>uttle, all you lose ; 

A day mure tilauk, a fate more vile ensues ; 

Impetuous Hector thunders at the wall. 

The hour, the spot, to uuu>iuer. or to lall.-~rorK. 


To Follow, Pursue. 

Follow, V. To follow. 

Pursue, V. To continue. 

The idea of goin/ after any thing in order 
to reach or obtain it ib < omm"n to theae teiins, 
but under different circumstances: one fol¬ 
lows a person mostly with a friendly inten¬ 
tion : one pursues with a ho.stilo intention : a 
persun follows his fellow trav. Her whom ho 
wishes to overtake ; the officers of justice pux'- 
sae the crimimU wliotn they wish to appre¬ 
hend ; so likewise the huntsmen and hunters 
follow the dogs in the chase ; the doge pursue 
the haie. In anplicctiiun lo thing-*, follow is 
taken more in the passive, and jrursue mo e in 
tue ae'ive eense : a man follows the plan of 
another, and pursues his own plan ; he follows 
his inclinutione, and pursues an object. 

*• Now. now ” said he, ’* iny son, no more delay. 

I yield, 1 follow where Ueav'u shows the Huy “ 

DKVDF.N. 

Still close l\\ey foUoto, close the rear engage, 

./Ellens stoniiu, and Hector foams with rage.—POl'E. 

The iiaine Kutiliaiis who with arms purnw 

The Trojan race are fo** to you.—DKYDEN. 

The felicity is when any one is oo happy as to find 
out nnd follow what is the pr«|ier bout ot liis geiiiu*.— 
SThH.K 

LcMik round the habitual #orld. how few 

Know thvir owu good, or knowing it purme. 

DKYDEK. 


To Follow, Imitate. 

Follow, V. To follow, succeed. 

Imitate, in Larin imiiatus participl*' of 
iiHito, from the Greek piptw to niimi<'k and 
ojjioto9 alike, signifies to door make alike. 

B*jth thosii terms denote the regulating our 
actions by something that offers 1'self tons, 
or is set befo-e ua; but we follow that which 
is ei'her irpernal or external; wo imitate that 
only whi- h is external: weeitber>c»/fow> tiie dic¬ 
tates of our own minds or the suggestions of 
others; but we imitats the conduct of others : 
in regard to external objeota we foilow either 


m. FOLLT. 

a lule or an example ; but we imitate an ex¬ 
ample only: we follow the footsteps of our 
forefathers ; we imitate their virtues and their 
perfections: it is advisanie for young per¬ 
sons as closely as possible to follow the good 
example of those who are older and wiaer than 
themselves; it is the bounden duty of every 
Christian to imitate the example of our bletscd 
baviour to the utmost of his power. 

lo follow and imitate miy both l>e applied to 
that which is good or bad : tlie former to any 
action ; but the latti r only to the behaviour 
or the exirmal manners : wo may Joilow a 
person in bis career of virtue or vice; we 
imitate his gestures, tone of voice, and tlie 
like. Parents should be guarded in all their 
words and actions ; for whatever may be the>r 
example, whether virtuous or vicious, it will 
in all probability ho followed by their children : 
those who have the charge of young people 
should be particularly caieful to avoid ail b^d 
habits of gestuie voice, or speech ; as theie 
is a much greater pmpeusity to imitate what 
la ridiculous than what is becoming. 

And t with the 8&m« irre«din«u did M-ek. 

Ab wAtei wlieii 1 Ibint, to iwalluw Greek ; 

Which 1 did only leurn that I oiighi know 
Those great examples wLicb 1 foUow ii >w 

DR.VHAM. 

The imitators ot Milton seem to place all the e*- 
cellcucy uf that sort uf writing in the use of uncouth 
ur auttque words —J OUNSON. 


Follower, Adherent, PartisEui. 

A Follower is one who follows a person 
generally : an Adherent is one who adheres 
to his cause: a Partisan is the follower of a 
I arty : the follower follows either the person, 
the interests, or the principles of any one; 
thus the retinue of a u«>bleman, or the friei ds 
of a statesman, or the friends of any man's 
opinions, may bo styled hii* followers : but the 
adherent is that kind of jollower who espouses 
the interests of another, as the adherents of 
Charles I. : a follower follows near or at a dis¬ 
tance : but the adherent is always near at 
hand ; the partisan haugn on or keeps at m 
certain distance: the follower follow.s from 
various motives; the adhei-ent adheres from a 
|)erfOnal motive ; tlie parfiwn, f'oro a jiaitial 
motive: Charles i. had as many adherents as 
he held foilowexs; the rebels had as many par- 
t'lsans as they had adherents 

Tlie oiQuniful/pf/oieere, with aMsisiatit care, 

The gruauiiig heru lo hie cliariut bear —ForE. 

The reiigiou la which Pope lived and die<l waa that 
of the church of Rome, to which In hla correepoiulcnoe 
with Raciue he prufeaaea himself a siucere adkersHt.— 
Johnson. 

With Addison, the wits, his adhertnU and followers, 
were certain to concur.—J OHNSON. 

They (the Jaci luiis) then proceed in argument as if all 
thoee who disapprove of their new abuses must of 
course be pariuant ot the old — BUkKK. 


Folly, Foolery. 

Folly is the abstract of foolish, and charac* 
terines the thing; Foolery the abstract of 
fool, and characterises the person: we may 
commit an act of folly without being charge¬ 
able with weakness or folly; but none are 
guilty of fooleries who are not themselves fools, 
cither ^bitually or temporarily: youD|i 



POOD. 


people are perpetually committiog foUie* if 
not under proper control; fashionable people 
only lay aside one j'oolerjf to take up another. 

Thi« peculiar ill property bM /oHy. that It enlentee 
neu'tt desirue while il leeaeue their c»pwcitie«.^80UTH. 

11 you are «o much tnuisported with thealKhtof beanti* 
/ul ptrii'jus, to whi^t ec3tacv would it raiau you to behold 
the Lrtiiiual iteauty uut ftlled up with fleah and blood or 
taiuuiied with a lading mixture ol colours, aud ihe rest 
ul mortal trihfiii alid/oolcrtca.—WALbU. 

Fond, V. Afftciionait. 

Fond, V. Amorous. 

Fond, V. Indulgent. 

To Fondle, w. To caress. 

Food, Diet, Regimen. 

Food aigtiihes the thing which one feeds 
upon, in Huxonjode, low Uorxuau or foder, 
(ireek fioretu. 

Diet, from Siairaqt to live mediciniUly, 
eigiuhtis any particular mode of living. 

Regimen, in Latin rcyimen from J€</o, 
iiguifios a systeni or practicu by lulo. 

All these terms reier to our living, or that 
by which woUvo:/oo<Z is htro tho gencia 
term ; the others are specific. Food sixjcifics 
no circumstaiico ; whatever is taken to tuaiu- 
tain life is food . </if< is properly prosenbod or 
regular j'ood: it is the hard lot of some among 
the poor to obtain with difficulty food ana 
clothing for themselves and their families; an 
attention to the diet of children is an itupor* 
taut branch of their early oducailon ; their did 
can scarcely be t-ni simple : no one can be 
expected to enjoy his food who is not in a good 
state of health; we cannot expect to find a 
healthy population w'htre there is a s^are and 
unwholesome uiet attended with hard labour 
Food IS u term applicable to aU Uviug crea- 
mpee ; diet is employed only with regard to 
human bemgs who make choice of their food • 
com is as ranch the natural food of eome 
animals as of men ; the diet of the peasantry 
coiibisis mostly of bread, milk and vege*able8. 
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Fool, Idiot, Buffoon. 

Fool doubtless connected with our word 
foul, in German /aul, which is either nasty or 
lazy, and the Oieek iftavAot^ which signmes 
worthless or good for nothing. 

Idiot comes from the Greek tSumft, signi* 
fymg cither a private person, or one that is 
rude and unskilled in the ways of the world. 

Buffoon, in French boujfon, is in all prob* 
ability connected with our word beef, budalo, 
aud bull, signifying a senseless feliow. 

The fool IS either naturally or artificially a 
/ool ; the idiot is a natural/oof; the buffoon is 
an artificial foot • wnoever violates cetamou 
sense in his actions is a foot . whoever is 
unable to act according to common sense is an 
idiot: whoever intenciunally violates oommou 
sense is a bujoon 

Thought’* th« alave of life, and life’* time’s ybeJ. 

SSAKSPKAaX. 

Idiot* are »ti)l In request iu most of the courts of 
Orriii.iuy wli«ie tliure is not o {nritice of any gresl uagui* 
iKouce who iiKs Hot two or Ibree dressed, distiugutsiied. 
undisputed/ou/« iu bis retiuuc.—ADUlSOX. 

Homsr lifts deaciiJied a Viilmn that is a bt^footi amoug 

liih ftUiltf, liUii A liteihiltM auiuii^ Uin luoitiUa.—Ai>iiii>ONa 

Foolery, v. Folly. 


whidl/tS Urn vi,?Ubl7krd"lte 
.OuJ and rej/imm arc botn imrticular modes 
o living; but the foii.Kr respeem the oSy 
of food, the latter the Quantity as well im 
qu dlty: diet is confined to modes of taking 
nourishment; regiintn ofieu re^pt.ct8 the ai^ 
stintnce from jooil, bodily exercise, and what¬ 
ever may conduce to health ; diet is generally 

fmmT Immediate prwcrlptton 

from a rby«ici.m, and during the period of 

of a man s system of livinir • 

bui b, .«mpuoi 


Foolhardy, Adventurous, Rash, 
o^^oolhardy signifies having the hardihood 

Adventurous signifies ready to venture. 

Rash, in German rasch, which signifies 
the Arab.c vaaschen to go 

Foolhardy expresses more than the adventu^ 
ro^,- and adienturous than rash. 

Ihe joolhardy man ventures in defiance of 
c^SoQuences: the adventurous man ventures 
from a love of the arduous and the bold : 
ine rash man ventures for want of thought * 
courage and b .Idiiesa become foolhardStood 
risk -^ “ Person to run s fruitless 

nsK , an adventurous spirit sometimes leads a 
man into unnecessary difficulties : but It la a 
nucessary UvCoinpHniment of greatness Theru 
18 not so much design, but tboro is more viJi! 
Itncw and impetuusity in rashness than in /oof- 
f <^rmcr IS Inc ctmsoqueu^ of 
All mdent temper which will admit of correc- 
tion by the n fliiuico of the juogment; but 
the latter tompreliends the perversion of both 
the Will and the judgment. “ 

Sdt Alcl/nH Kratiflcatlon of hu 

W a’ Alexander was an adventurous nrinrA 
who delighted in enterprises In pn purtiun ss 
they presented difficulties; he wSTfscwl^^ 

into the nver Cydnu. while he wu hot ^5 
by hi. leaping orer the wall of OmUiS 

™*ly to the .Xckli to 

ywottudsd oir 

Wo honour-* r.t by .uoh n auU^^SoTUOL 

^Id adooutrou* 
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Foolishi V. Irrational, 

Foolish, V. Simple. 

Footstep, V. Mark. 

Foppish, V. FinicaL 
To Forbear, v. To abstain. 

To Forbid, Prohibit, Interdict 
The/or in Forbid, from the Gerrean rer. 
Is no(?ative, siunifyinur to bi(i not to do. 

The pro in Prohibit, and inter in Inter¬ 
dict, have both a similarly ne(?atlve sense; 
the former verb, from hafjeo to have, signifies 
to have or bold that a thing shall not be done, 
to restrain from doing; the latter, from dteo 
to say, signifies to say that a thing shall not bo 
done. 

Forbul is the ordinary term ; prohibit is the 
judicial term ; interdict the moral term. 

To forbid is a direct and ptraonal act; to 
prohibit is an indirect action that operates by 
means of extended influence : both imply the 
exercise of power or authority of an indivi¬ 
dual ; but the former is more apjflicable to the 
power of an individual, and the latter to the 
authority of government. A parent forbids 
hla child marrying when ho thinks p»opcr; 
the government prohibits the use of spirituous 
liquors. Interdict is a species of forbidding 
applied to more serious concerns ; we may be 
interdicted the use of wine by a physician. 

A thing is forbidden by a word ; it is pro¬ 
hibited by a law ; hence that which is immoral 
ia forbidden by the express word of God ; that 
which Is illeg.al is prohibited bv the laws of 
man. We are forbidden in the Scripture from 
even indulging a thought of committing evil; 
ill la the policy of every government toprohibxt 
the importation and exportation of such com¬ 
modities as are likely to affect the internal 
trade of the country.* To forbid or interdict 
are opposed to comm.and • to prohibit^ to allow. 
As nothing is forbidden to Christians which is 
good and iu^t in iteelf, so nothing Is com¬ 
manded that is hurtful and unjust; the j-ame 
cannot be said of the Mahometan or any other 
religion. As no one is prohibited in our own 
country from writing that which can tend to 
the improvement of mankind , soon the other 
hand ho is not allowed to indulge his private 
malieniry by the publication of injurious per¬ 
sonalities. 

Tl?e father of Conetantia waa ao tncenaed at the father 
of Theodoslua that ho forbade the aon hia houoe.—AbOI- 
BOX. 

I think that all penona (that Is. qnacks) shontil he 
prohibited from cudiik ilivlr liicunole yuUonts, by act 
of parliament.—HAWKXSWORTH. 

It ie not to he desired that morality should oon- 
aidered as interdicted to all future writers.—J0HN80N. 

Forbid and interdict as personal acts, are 
properly applicable to persons only, but by an 
improper application are extended to things ; 
prohibit, however, in the general sense of re¬ 
straining, is applied with equal propriety to 
things as to persons : shame /orftid* us doing 
a thing; law, authority, and the like, j>ro- 
Mbit. 

• Vicis TmtW: “ To iorbW, prohibit," 


Life’i span forbids us to extend our cares, 

Aud Btretcn our hopes beyond our years.—CREECH, 
Other ambition nature interdict*.—YOUNG. 

Pear prohibits endeavours by infusing despair of suo* 
ess.—JOHNSON. 

To Force, v. To compel. 

Force, v. Energy. 

Force, Violence. 

Force, V. To compel. 

Violf'nco. in Latin violentia, from vis, and 
the Gieek /3ta fctiongtli. 

Jioth these terms imply an exertion of 
strength; but the former in a much less 
degree thin the latter. Force is urdmaiily 
emi»l*»yed to supply ihe want of a pioper will, 
violence 18 used to counteract an opp osing will. 
The arm of justice must oxercise^o/re in order 
to bring offenders to a proper account: one 
nation exercises violence iigaiimt another in the 
act of cariying on wai. Force is mostly con¬ 
formable to rea.soii and equity; violence is 
always resorted to for the attainment of that 
which Is unattainable by law. All who are 
invested with authority have occa.sion to use 
foice at certain times to subdue the unruly 
will of those who should submit; violence aud 
rapine are inseparable companions ; a robber 
could not subsist by the latter without exer¬ 
cising the former. 

In an extended and figurative applic.ition 
to things, those terms convey the same general 
idea of exerting streogtb. That is said to have 
force that acts with force : and that to have 
violence that acts with violence. A word, an 
exprobsion, ora remark, has/ojce or iBfnrcibUt 
a disorder, a p-assion, a sentiment, has violence 
or is violent. Force is always something desir¬ 
able ; violence is always somethi g hurtfuL 
We ought to listen to arguments which have 
force in them; wo endeavour to correct tho 
violence of all angry pa-sions. 

Our hoBt expell d, what farther/oro« can stay 
The victor irooua from uiurersal away?—DurDEN. 

He Bees his distress to be the immediate effect of human 
VKilence or oppression . and is obliKed at the same time to 
consider it as a Divine judgement.—DLAIR. 

Force, V. Strain. 

Forcible, V. Cogent. 

To Forebode, v. To augur. 

Forecast, v. Foresight. 

Forefathers, Progenitors, Ancestors. 

Forefathers, signifiesour/af/<«r« bifore us, 
and includes our immediate parents. 

Progrenitors, from pro and giyno. signifies 
those begotten before us, exclusive of our im¬ 
mediate p.aruLit8. 

Ancestors, contracted from anteceswrs or 
those going before, is said of those from whom 
we are remotely desceudtd. Forefathers is a 
partial and familiar terra for tho preceding 
branches of any f.tmily ; progenitors is a higher 
term in the same sense, applied to families of 
distinction ; w© speak of the forefathers of a 

n. Fort- 
thelat- 
respeet 

the regular line of succession in a family; an- 
festors U employ oAcoUectivelyas w«U RS tndt* 
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vidually and regards simply the order of suc¬ 
cession : we may speak of the ancestors of a 
nation as well as of any particular person. 

We poHaed slightly over throe or four of our Iramodiate 
iorefiUhart whom we knew by intditiuu.—AOWSON. 

Each 111 his narrow cell forever bud. 

The xwiiQ forefather t of the hamlet sloop.—GRAY. 

Suppose a gentleuian, full of his Illustrious familv. 
should seo the whole lin^ of his progenttart p.iHS In 
review before him ; with liow many varying passions 
would he behold abepherda, siddicra, princea.aud beggars 
walk in the procession of five thousand years.—AOLil- 
60 N. 

O majestic night 1 
Nature’s great a/ncettor /—YOUNO. 

It is highly laudable to pay respe-t to men who are 
descend^ from worthy ancestort —Ai'UlSUN. 

To Foreg-o, v. To give wp. 

Foreg’oingr, V. AnU cedent. 

Foreigm, V. Extraneoxis. 

Foreigrner, V. Stranger. 

Forerunner, Precursor, Messenger, 
Harbinger. 

Forerunner and Precursor signify 
literally tho pamo thing, n.inicly, oiio rnunuig 
before; but the toim forerunner in properly 
applied only to one wlio runs before to any 
spot to coramuni' ale intclligenc©; and it la 
figuratively applied to things which iutluir 
nature, or from a natural connexion, pre¬ 
cede otliora; precursor ia only employed in 
ttiis figurative Hen^e : thus imprudent specula¬ 
tions aie Siid to bo the fox’erunners of a man’s 
ruin ; the ferment which took place in men’s 
minds was the precursor of the revolution. 

Messeng'er signifies literally one bearing 
messages: and Harbing’Or, from the Teu¬ 
tonic herbinger, signifies a provider of a 
herberqe or inn for princes. 

Both terms are employed for persons; but 
the messenger states wh it has been or is ; 
tho harbinger announces what is to l>e. Our 
Saviour was tho measengsr tif glad tiuings to .ill 
mankind ; the proiihets were the harbingers of 
tho Me.ssiah. A messenger may be employed 
on dilTorcnt offices ; a harbinger is a messenger 
who acts in a specific office.' Tho angeLs aro 
ri‘pre.soiitod as messengers on dilTorenv occa¬ 
sions. John tho Baptist was the harbinger of 
our Saviour, who jirejiared the way of the 
Lord. 

liOBs of Bight is tho misery of life, and usually the fore- 
mniwr of death.—SOUTH. 

Gonpeller was a name of contempt given by the pa dsts 
to the Lollards, the puritans of early times, and the pre- 
ourtort of protestantism —JOHNSON. 

His words are bonds. Job oaths are oracles, 

Ills teal's pure meuengen eeut from his heart, 

BilAKaPEARX. 

Sin, and her shadow death ; and misery, 

Death's harbinger.—UlL’iOH. 

Foresight, Forethought, Forecast, 
Premeditation. 

Foresig'ht from seeing before, and Fore- 
thoug'ht, from thinking beforehand, denote 
the simple act of the mind in seeing a tMng 
before it happens: Foreoast, from casting 
the thoughts ouw^ird, signifi^^ coming the 


knowledge of a thing beforehand by means of 
calculation. Premeditation, from meditate, 
f-lgnifies obtaining the same knowledge by force 
of meditating or reflecting deeply. Foresight 
and forethought are general and indefinite terms; 
we employ them eiihor on ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary oocasiona ; but forethought is of tho 
two the most familiar term ; forecast and pre¬ 
meditation mostly in the latter case; all 
business requii es; state concerns re¬ 
quire foi-ecast; foresight and forecast respect 
what is to happen ; they are the operations of 
the mind in calculating futurity : premedita¬ 
tion respects what is to bo f-aid or done ; it is 
a preparation of the thoughts and designs for 
action : by foresight and forecast we guard 
against evils and provide for contingencies ; 
by premeditation wo guard against errors of 
conduct. A man betrays his want of Jorisight 
who docs in^t provide against losses in trade ; 
he shows bis want of forecast who does not 
provide against old ago ; h«- shows his want oi 
premeditation who act-i or sficaks on the im¬ 
pulse of tho moment ; the man therefore who 
docs a wicked act without premeditation 
lessons his guilt. 

The w.iry cr.ine/orc^rcji it first, and snllg 
Above the storm, ami leaves tbe lowly vales. 

DBYDKN, 

Let him forecast his work with timely care. 

Which else is huddled, when the skies iire fair. 

DkYDEN. 

The toTiKM^ may fail and faultev in her suddouexlem- 
por.il cxjnessions but tbo lien hiivin«a (rreator adv.ui- 
of )>rerneditalnm is Uut so subject to error — 

Howell. 

Forest, Chace, Park, 

* Are .all h.abitations for animals of vonery ; 
but tho Forest is of the first magnitude and 
importance, it being a fraiichise and the pro- 
l>crty of the king; tho Chace and Park 
m.iy be either public or private proiieity The 
forest is so formed of wood, and covers sucli 
.111 extent of ground, that it niny be the huint 
of wild boasts ; of this dCHoripiion are tho 
forests in Germ my : the chace is au indefinite 
and ojicn sfiaee rlut i.s allotted exprtssiy for 
ti c chace of pirticulir animals, sucli as doer ; 
tho park i.s an inelosi d i-ji.ice tliat serves for 
the prchoi vaiioii oi domcstiv animals. 

To Foretel, Predict, Prophesy, 
Prognosticate. 

To Foretel comiiounded of fore and tell. 
Predict from prve and dixo; Prophesy, 
m French jirophetiser, Latin prnjihetiso, Greek 
■npoihr)r€vv», .all signify to tell, expound, oi 
declare what is to happen, and convoy the 
idea of a verbal communication of futurity ti 
others: Progmosticate, from tho Greek 
trpoyipiiXTKUi to know heforeliand, to bode or 
iin.igino to one’s self boforeh.and, denotes the 
action of feeling or knowing, rather than 
speaking of things to come. 

Foretel is tho mo.st gonenil in its sense, and 
f.imiliar in its apidication ; we may foretei 
Common events, although w’c cannot predici 
or prophesy anything important: to foretel iL 
an ordinary gift; ono foretels by a simple calcu* 
ation or guess; to predict and prophesy are 

9 Yide Trualor: “Ifowet, chaoo, 
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extraordinary ^^fta ; one predicts by a BUi)er- 
natnral power rt^al or supijosed ; one propkeaiei 
by means of Inspiration. Men of discernment 
and experience easily foretel the events of 
undertakings which fall under their notice. 
The priests among the heathens, like the 
astrologers and conjurers of more modern 
times, pretended to predict events that affected 
nations and empires. The gift of vrophccy 
was one among the number of the sujterna- 
tiiral gifts communicated to the primitive 
Christians by the Holy Ghost. 

Prediction as a noun is employed for both 
tho verbs foretel and predict: it is therefore a 
term of Itsa va’ue than prophecy Wo speak 
of a prediction being verified, and a prophecy 
fulfilled: the predictions of Almanac-makers 
re8X)ecting the weather are as seldon* verified 
•as the prophecies of visionaries and enthusiasts 
are fulfilled rosi>ectiiig tho death of princes or 
the affairs of governments. To prognosticate is 
an act of tho understanding; it is guided 
by outward symptoms as a rule ; it is only 
stimulated and not guided bv outward objects ; 
a phy.sician prognosticates the crisis of a dis¬ 
order by tho symptoms discoverable in tho 
patient. 

Above the rest, the Bun who nover lies. 

Foreteli the change of weather ai the skies. 

DHYDEN. 

The consequenceB of Buffering tho French to e*<tahliBh 
tliemselvoB lu Scotland, Mutrrodkted with gre.it auouraoy 
and Uiscermnent —R 0 FEHTs»jN 

An ancient augur prophesied from hence, 

" Behold on Latiaii shoroh a foreign pruico ! ” 

DRVDEM 

Wiio that should view the email hegiMningB of Home 
persons could Imagine or pro<jn<>»nente those vast ni- 
(reasos of fortune that ha\e afterwards followed them. 
-•SnUTH. 

Forethought, v. Foi'ecast. 

Forefeiture, v. Fine. 


Forgetfulness, Oblivion. 

Forgretfulne&s ch.ir.'icten5!:e.s the person, 
or thit which is per^.onal; Oblivion the 
biate of the thing: tho former refers to him 
who forgets ; tho latter to that which is for- 
ijoiten ■ we blame a person for his forgetful 
uess. but we sometimes bury things in obli 
vion. 

I have read in ancient authorfl invitations to lay aside 
care and anxiety, and give a liKise to that plc.'isiiig/orvvt 
fulness wherein men put off their characters of busiur “ 
—S’lEKLK. 

O’er all the rest, an undistinguished crew. 

Her wing of deepest shade oblinon drew. 

FALCONER. 


To Forgive, Pardon, Absolve, Remit. 

Forgive, compounded of the privativi 
for snu give ; and Pardon, in French par 
donrutr, compounded likewise of the privativi 
par or psr and donner to give, both bignify no 
to give the punishment that is due, toreUj 
from the rigour of justice in demanding retri 
button. Forgive is the familiar term ; pardon 
is adapted to tho serious style. Individuals 
forgive each other personal offences; the; 
fMrdon offences against law and morals : th' 
former is an act of Christian charity: th 
fatter act q! plsmtucy: the former is 


FORGIVE. 

.ot that Is confined to no condition; tho latter 
Is peculiarly the act of a superior. Ho 
vho has tho right of being offended has an 
•pportunity of forgiving the offender; he who 
i.as the authority of punishing tho offence 
nay pardon. Next to the principle of not 
diking offence easily, that of forgiving real 
njuiies should be instilled into tho infant 
tnind: it is the happy prerogative of tho 
monarch that he can extend his pardon to all 
■riminals, except to those whose cnme.s have 
rendered them unworthy to live : they may be 
both used in relation to our Maker, but with 
similar distinction in sense, (iod forgive* 
he sins of his creatures ns a father pitying 
lis children ; ho pardons their sins as a judge 
xtending mercy to criminals, as far !is is con- 
iistcnt with justice. 

• Panion, when compared with Remis¬ 
sion, is the consequence of offence; it ro- 
ijicctfl principally ihe persem offending; it 
lc})ends upon liim who is offended ; it pro¬ 
duces reconciliation when it is sirn erely 
granted and sincerely demanded. Remission 
is the consecpicnco of tho crime ; it has more 
panicul.ar regard to the punishment; it is 
granted either by the prince or magistrates ; 
it arrests the execution of justice. Remission, 
like pardon, is peculiarly applicable to the 
linner with regard to his Maker. Absolu¬ 
tion is taken in no other sense: it i.-^ the 
consequence of the fault or the sin, and jiro- 
perly conccins the state of tho culprit; it pro¬ 
perly loosens him from tho tie with which ho 
is bound . it is pronounced either by tho civil 
judge or tho ecdosiastieal minister ; and it ro- 
tflt.ablisbos the accused or tho penitent in the 
rights of innocence. 

The pardon of sin obliterates th.at which is 
past, and restores tho sinner to tho Divine 
f.avour: it Ls prorni-ed throughout Bcniiture 
to all men on the condition of faith and ro- 
pciitance • reonssion of sin alone averts the 
Divine vengeauco, which otherwise would fall 
upon tlioso who are guilty of it; and it is 
grunted peculiarly to C’hristijins upon the 
ground of Christ’s expiatory sacrifice, which 
satisfies Divine justice for all offences ; ahsoLu- 
tion of sin is the work of God’s grace on the 
heart; it acts for the future as well as the 
past, by lessening tho dominion of sin, and 
making those free who were before in bondage. 
The Ri man Catholics look upon absolution as 
the immediate act of the l’OT>e, by virtue of 
his sacred relationship to Christ; but tho 
Protestants look to (mrist only as tho dis¬ 
penser of this blessing to men, and his 
ministers simply as messengers to declare 
the divine will to men. 

No more AehillcB draws 
Ills conqu’ririK swunl in any woinivu's chubb. 

The gods connnand me to forgive the past. 

But let this tirst lavaaiou be the last.—POTR. 

A being who has nothing to pardon in hiinBelf may 
reward every nnui according to his works, but lie whoso 
yery best actiona must l>e seen witli a grain of allow¬ 
ance. cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving.— 
ADDISON. 

Round In his um the blended balls be rolls. 

Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty sonls. 

DKVDXK. 

The soft Napsean race will soon repent 

Their anger, and remit the punishment.— DRYDEN. 

Forlorn, v. Forsaken. 

* Girard; ** A^wlntlou, pqrdon, reiiiitaioi;,'' 
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Form, Figure, Conformation. 

Form, in Freuch forme, liatin forma^ moat 
p.’obably from <(>ooriixa and <fiopt<a to bear, signi- 
flea properly the image borne or stamped. 

Figure (v. Figure) signifies the image | 
feigned or conceived. 

Conformation, in French conformation, 
in I-atm confomiatio, from coafoi'm, signifies 
the image disiwsod or put together. 

* Form is the generic term ; Jigure and con¬ 
formation are special teims. The/or»i is the 
work either of namro or art; it results from 
the aiTangement of the parts: the figure is the 
work of design ; it includes the general con¬ 
tour or outline: the conformation includes 
such a diso' sition of the parts of a body as is 
adaptotl for performing ceitain functions. 
Form is the property of evciy .substance ; and 
tlie artifici-.l form approaches nearest to per¬ 
fection, aw it iH most natural: the Jigure is 
the fruit of the imagination ; it is the repre- 
fceiitatiuii nf the actual form that belongs to 
things ; It is more «)r less just hs it approaches 
to tUo form ef the thing itself : conformation is 
said only with regard to animal bodies ; natuie 
roudcr.s it more or h .ss suitable according to 
the accidental concurrence of physical causes. 

Ihe erect form of man is one of the distin¬ 
guishing rn-irks of his 8iip^*riority over every 
other terrestrial being : the human figure when 
widl punted is an object of admiration : the 
turn of the mind is doubtless iufluemedby 
the confomnation of the organs. A person’s 
form is said to be handsome or ugly, common 
or uncommon; his figure to be correct or in¬ 
correct ; A conformation to lie good or bad. 
Heathens have worshipped the Deity under 
various forms: matliematical figures aro the 
only true figures with wliich we are ac¬ 
quainted : the craniologist affecta to judge of 
characters by the confoi'mation of the skull. 

Form and figure are used in a moral apidica- 
tion, although conformation is not. 

Wo speak of adopting a form of faith, nform 
of words, a/oiTn of gndlme.ss ; cutting a showy, 
a di-iuial, or ridiculous figure. 

O ceremony! show me but thy worth. 

Art thou aught eJs,’ )iut place, degree, and form. 

Creating fear .and awe in other men ?—SHAKSl'KAKK. 

Lo in the deep recewoti nf the w<Mid, 

Before mveves a beauteous form appears ; 

A virgin's dress, and iiiudebt looks, bhe wean 

WYNNK. 

When Cresar was one of the mahtors of the Roman mint, 
he placed the fttfure of an elopliant upon the reverse of 
the nulilic money, Uie word (.'.assar Hignifying an elephant 
in the ruiiio language —AUUI.SON. 

Those who make the greatest fl.gwrs In most arta and 
sciences are iiiiiverBally allowed to be of the British 
nation.—ADDLSOM. 

As the cn-nformation of their organs are nearly the 
eame in aU men, so the manner «>f i>erceivliig exterual 
objecu is in all men the same.—fiUllKE. 


To Form, Fashion, Mould, Shape. 

To Form is to put into a farm, which ifl 
hero as befoie (y. Fomi) the generic term : to 
Fashion is to put into a jjartloular or dis¬ 
tinct form: to mould is to put into a set 
form: to Shape is to form simply as It re- 

f yi49 flgvure, formf, ooulo{PMUon,'* 


spects the exterior. As every thing receives 
a form when it receives existence, to/f>n» con¬ 
veys the idea of producing. When we wish to 
represent a thing as formed In any distinct 
or remarkable way, we may speak of it as 
fashioned. GoA formed man out of the dust of 
the ground; he fashioned him after his own 
image. When we wish to represent a thing as 
formed according to a precise rule, we should 
say it was moulded ; thus the habits of a man 
are moulded at the will of a superior. When 
w'e wish to represent a thing as receiving the 
accidental qualities which dialinguish it from 
others, we talk of shaping it: Ihc potter shapes 
the clay; the milliner shapes the bonnet; a 
man shapes his actions to the humours of 
another. 

Nature has formed all animated beings with 
an ins’lnetive d( sire of self prenci vation. 
Creatures fashioned like ourselves with flesh 
and iJlood cannot attain to the perfection of 
spiritual beings. It is supposed by some that 
the human mind may be moulded upon the 
principles of art at the will of the instructor, 
with the same ca.se that wax may bo shaped 
into the figure of a bird, a bea.st, or a man, at 
the pleasure of the artist. Ihis is however 
true only in p^rt. 

lIoT&ce waa intimate with a prince of the preatent good¬ 
ness and bumainty iiriHginablu, and his court was/orrned 
after his example.—BTKKI. k. 

By the best information that I could get of this matter, 
I Hill apt to think that this piodigious pile 'm&s faihioro’d 
into the nhnpe it now bears liy several hiols and iustru- 
meiits, of Mbuh they have a wonderful variety lu this 
country —AUDISON. 

How dare you, mother, endless date demand. 

fur leSBels moulded by a mortal hand?—DllYDKK. 

To Form, Compose, Constitute. 

Form (v. Fonn, figure) signiSes to give a 
form. 

Compose, V. To compose. 

Constitute, v. To constitute. 

Form is a generic and indefinite term. To 
compose and constitute aro modes of forming. 
These word.s may be employed eitlier to desig¬ 
nate modes of action, or to characterize thmg.s. 
Thmfi^ may bo formed either by persons or 
things ; they are comjiosed and constituted only 
by conscious agents: thus persons /onn thin us, 
or things form ofo another ; thus wc farm a 
circle, or the reflection of the light after rain 
fomns a rainbow. Persons compose and constt- 
tute . thus a musician com/)Ofi«s a piece of music, 
or men constitute laws. Form in regard to per¬ 
sons is the act the will and determination ; 
comjiose is a work of the intellect; constitute is 
an act of power. Wo form a party, we form 
a plan; we compose a book; men constitute 
governments, offices, &c. 

When employed to characterize things, form 
signifies simply to have a form, be it either 
simple or complex ; compose and constitute aro 
said only of those things which have complex 
forms ; the former as respecting the material, 
the latter the essential parts of an obiect; 
thus we may say that an object/oniw a circle, 
or a semicircle, or the segment of a circle : a 
society is composed of individuals; but law 
and order constitute the essence of society : so 
letters and syllables compose a word ; but sense 
if esseutiai to constitute ft word* 
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All auimrtls tlje brihc kind which /onn a aociety are 
more kiiowir.g than others.—ADDISON. 

Nor did Israel ’scape 

Th' Infootion, wh.en the>r l)orrow'd gold oompot'd 
The calf in Onei.—MlLTON. 

To receive and to oonuiiunicateassistaixoe oonitittUet the 
happiness of human life.—J OUNSUN. 

Form, Ceremony, Hite, Observance. 

Form, V. Form, figure. 

Ceremony, in Latin ceremonia, is sup¬ 
posed to siguify the rites of Ceres. 

Rite, in Latin ritus, is probably changed 
from ratua, signifying a custom that is es- 
tet mod. 

Observance signifies the thing observed. 
All tliesu terms are cnijiloyed witli regard to 
jianiciil.ir uumos vf aenou in civil Miciety. 
Form IS her,*, as in tiic procediiig huctiniis, tlio 
inn.sr gLiier.il in iis sen.se and applicatiun ; 
crtt'mon//. Hie. and ob.^crcaore aio paiticular 
kinds of/oroi, suited to pirtieular occiMona. 
Form, in its cli.stinct application, rcspcjis all 
det-rii.iMuio m-des of acung and si*caking, 
th it are wd ipred liy society at large, lu evety 
Ti.insit'tion of hie ; ceicmony respects those 
ro/’z/ii of laitwurd behaviour wbieu are luado 
t‘.o oxi>rtssi >113 of rospoct and deferunro ; ri(c 
and obscrranee are applied to national cnc- 
in nutters of religion A ceitaiii/ona 
i'. loquisite for the sake «i£ order, method, and 
decorum, in every social cn itter, whoTher in 
atfairs of state, in a court of U'V, in a place of 
worship, orin The private intercourse of tiiends. 
8o long a.s distuiotions are admitted in society, 
and men ate agreed to express their hciiLi- 
nicnts of regard and icspeet to each oiher; it 
will be neeos-ary to presorvo the ce>oaontes of 
p‘'htcncss winch have been estibnslied. 
Kvery country has adopted certain rite.’t 
founded upon its peculiar icligioua laitli, ami 
jire-itTibed ' crLam observayices by whicii indi¬ 
viduals Could make a public profo.ssion of 
tlioir faith. Administering oaths by the 
iM.igistrato is a ncceaviry/orai in l.iw ; kiss ng 
the king’s hand is a cremo'ty pr.ntiscd at 
conit; baptism Is one rite of miUition into 
the Christian chnr- h, and confirmation 
another ; prayer, reading the Scriiitures, and 
I»reacljii)g, are ditforciit religious observances. 

As far as ceremonies, rites, and observances. 
respect religion, the first maybe said either of 
an individual or a community ; the second 
only of a community; and the last, more 
properly of an individual either in public or 
private. Ihe ceremony of kneeling during the 
tune of prayer is the most becoming powlu'e 
for a suppliant, whether in public or private. 
The discipline of a ChrisLiari church consists in 
its rites, to whiofa every member, either as a 
layman or a priest, is obliged to confoim. 
Public worship is an observance which no 
Christi'tn thinks himself at liberty to neglect. 

It betrays either gross ignorance or wiltiil 
ImiXirtinence, to set at nought any of the 
establiMhod forms of society. When ceremonies 
are too numerous, they destroy the ease of 
aicial intercourse ; but the absence of ceremony 
destroys all decency. In public worship the 
exco.^fl of ceremony is apt to extinguish the 
Warmth and spirit of devotion ; but the want 
of it deprives religious gervipg of ^ golemwitjr, 


You may disuoror tnhes of men without policy, oi 
laws, or cities, or uny of the wts of life; but lui'v^here 
will you Dud them without some form of reliKiuii,r<- 
Blair. 

Aaid what have kings that privates have not too. 

Save ceremony I— SHAKsrKA UK. 

hive thou to mourn thy love’s unhappy late. 

To hear my mangled body from the foe. 

Or buy it back, and fun’ral rites bestow —DRYDKN. 

Incorporated minds will always feel some inclination 
towards exterior acts and ritual oiiservuncsj.—JOUN* 
BON. 

To Form, V. To make. 

Formal, Ceremonious. 

Formal and Ceremonious, from form 
nnd ceiemony (v. Fm'm, ceremoni/), are either 
trikeu in an indifferent sense with respect to 
what cmitains/orr/i. and ceremony, or m a bad 
sense, .vs expre-sing the excess of form and 
ceremony. A person expects to have a fen'mai 
disinis.s.il before he considers himself as dis¬ 
missed ; peojile of la-shion pay each other cere- 
moniov.s visiis, by way of keeping up a distant 
inicrcourhe. Wdiatevt r communications are 
made from one government to another mu^t 
be made in a formal inamp r. Tt is the busi¬ 
ness of the chinch to regulate the ceremonious 
part of religion. 

Formal in tlie bad sense, i.s opposed to easy : 
ceremonious to the corditd A formal carnage 
prevents a person from indulging himself in 
the innocent fainihai ities of fiiendly inter¬ 
course ; a crmuoTiiOH* carriage puts a stop tu 
all hospitality and kindness. Trincos, in tlieir 
formal inUrcoiir.so wnh each other, know 
nothing of the pleasures of society ; ceremoni¬ 
ous visitants give and receive entertainments, 
without tasting any of the onjoymouis which 
How from the reciprocity of kind offices. 

1 havB not thought fit to return them any formal 
aiiewer.—ADDISON. 

From tlie moment one sets up for an anthor, one must 
he tieatcd as coieinontoutly, that is, as unfaithfully, “as 
a king’s favourite, or as a kiug.”—I’OPK. 

Former, v. Antecedent. 

Formerly, In Times Past, Or Old 
Times, Days of Yore, Anciently, 
Or Ancient Times. 

Formerly supposes a less remote period 
th.in In Times Fast : and that Kss remote 
than In Days of Yore and Anciently. 
The two first may be said of what happens 
within the ago of man ; the last two are ex¬ 
tended to many generations and ages. Any 
individual may use the word formerly with 
regard to himself : thus wo enjoyed our heaUU 
better formo'ly than now. An old man may 
speak of times past, as when he says he does 
not enjoy liimself as he did in times past. 
Old Times, days of yoi-e, and anciently, sro 
more applicable to nations than to individua'a ; 
and all those express different degree.'! of 
remoteness With respect to our present period, 
the age of Queen Elizabeth may be called old 
times ; the days of Alfred, and still later, the 
days of yore: the earliest period in which 
Britain is mentioned may be termed Ancient 
Times. 

Kea w^w/orwrfy disputed out 0l thoir doubts. 

AVhjSOK* 
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PORTUHATE. 


FORMIDABLE. 


In times of old, when time wae young, 

And iK)et6 their own Terseii eaiig. 

A verse could draw a stone or beam.—SWIFT. 
Thtis Edgar proud, in days of vote, 

Held inonarohs laljouriug at the our.—SWIFT. 


In ancient times the tucretl plough employ’d 
The kings aud uulul LUhers of uiankind 

TIIu.MSOM. 


Formidable, Dreadful, Terrible, 
Shocking. 

Formidable is applie d to that wliich i.s 
apt to excite fear (v. To appichenti) ; Di-'ead- 
lul (v. I'o apprehend) to wliat la c ilculatcd to 
excir.o dread ; Terrible (»’ Alarm) to that 
which excites terror ; and Shocking’ (from 
shake) is applied to that which vioioatly shakes 
or agitates (y. To agitate). The/oj*/aida6/« acts 
neither suddenly nor violently; the dreatlfuL 
may act violently, but not suddenly ; thus the 
appearance of an aimy may bo fornudable ; 
that of a field of battle is dread fid. The tei'ri- 
bte and shocking act both suddenly and vio 
lently ; but the former acts both ou the senses 
and the imaf^inatioii, the lafter on the moral 
feelings: thus the glare of a tiger’s eye is 
terrible; the unexpected news of a friend's 
death is shocking. 

Franco continued not only powerful but/ormfifa6/o to 
theiiuuruf tiio ruiiioi tlio uioiuirthy —BUKKE. 

Thmk, timely think, ou the last dreadful duy. 

DRVDEK. 

Wlien men are arrived at thinking of thoir very disiio- 
lutioii witlk pleaauie, liow few thiugs are there that can 
bo terrible to them —ai'EELE 

Nothing could be more lAockuifli to a generous nobility 
than the entrusting to mencmiry hands the defence of 
tiiose territories which had been acquired or preserved b3' 
the blood of their autestors —ItuBt KTSON. 

To Forsake, v To abandon. 


ForsELken, Forlorn, Destitute. 

To be Forsaken (v. To abandon) is to be 
deprived of the company and assistance of 
others ; to be Forlorn, from the Gonnau 
verloren lost, is to lie/or.toAm in time of diffi¬ 
culty, to be without a guide in an unknown 
road ; to be Destitute, from the Latin denti- 
tutus, is to be deprived of the first necessaries 
of life. 

To he forsaken i.s a partial sltuaiion ; to be 
forlomi and destitute is a permanent condition. 
We may be forsaken by a Lllow traveller on 
the road ; we are forlorn when wo get into a 
deserted path, with no one to direct us; we 
are destitute when wo have no means of sub¬ 
sistence, nor the prospect of obtaining tbo 
means. It is particularly painful to bo forsaken 
by the friend of our youth, and the sharer of 
our fortunes; the orphan, who is left to travel 
the road of life without counsellor or friend, is 
of all others in the most forlorn condition ; if 
to this be added poverty, his misery is aggra¬ 
vated by his becoming destitute. 

But foarful for themselve*. my countrymen 

Left me forsaken in tlte Cyclops’ deic—DRYDKN. 

CouBoience made them (Joseph’s brethren) reoolleoi 
that they who had once bMn deaf to the supplications 
of a brother were now left friendless and forlorn.— 
BLATB. 

Friendless and destitute Dr. Ooidsmlth was expoeed to 
all the miseries e{ iudigeuce m a (eret^u cottutiy.— 


To Forswear, Peijure, Suborn. 

Forswear la Saxou; Periure la Latin; 
the preposition/or and per are both privative, 
and the words signify literally to swear con- 
tr.»ry tn the truth ; this is, however, not their 
only distinction : to forswrar is applied to all 
kinds of oaths; to perjure is employed only 
for such oaths as have been administered by 
the civil maxistrato. 

A soldier forswears himself who breaks his 
oath of allegiance by desertion ; and a subject 
forswears himself who takes an oath of alle¬ 
giance to his Majesty which he afterwards 
violates : a man perjures himself in a court of 
law who swears to the truth of that wh ch he 
knows to be false. Forswear is used only in 
the proper sense ; perjure may be used figura¬ 
tively with regard to lovers’ vows ; he who 
deserts his mistress to whom he has pledged 
his affection is a perjured man. 

Forswear und perjure are the acts of indivi¬ 
duals ; Suborn, from the Latin subornare, 
sigiiifioH to make to forswear : a pnjured man 
ha.s all the guiir upon hirn-elf: but he who ii 
suborned sliares bis guilt with the suborner. 

FMha as tlio'J ait, and more than fstXne. forsworn I 

Not bprnng fiom iiohlo liloud, nor goihlcas-la^ra , 

Why should I owu ? what worse have I to fear? 

DBYOEN. 

B»* gone for ever leave this happy sphere; 

For perjur’d lovers ha\e no iimnsions here —LEE. 

They were suborn'd ; 

Malcolm, and Donalbaiu. the kings two sous, 

Ale stole away and fled —SlIAKSl'KAKE. 

To Fortify, V. To strengthen. 

Fortitude, v. Courage. 

Fortunate, Lucky, Prosperous, 
Successful. 

Fortunate signifies having fortune (v. 
Chance, foi ti n ). 

Lucky ngulfies having luck, which is in 
Geru.au gluck, and in all probability comes 
from gdmyoi to succeed. 

Prosperous, v. 7o flourish. 

SU' cessful .‘dignifies full of success, enabled 
to succeed 

Thu fortunate und are both applied to 

that which happens without the coiitiol of 
man ; but the latter, w)ii. h is a coll.iPTal 
term, deBcribos the capiicioua goddess For¬ 
tune in her most freakish humours, whit© 
fortunate represonts her in her more sober 
mood : in other words, the fortunate is more 
according to the ordinary course of things; 
the lucky is something sudden, unaccountable, 
and singular : a ciicumstance is said to be /or- 
tunate which turns up ^ultHbly to our purpose; 
it is said to bo lucky when it comes upon us 
unexpectedly, at tbo moment that it is 
wanted ; hence we speak of a man as for¬ 
tunate in his business, and the ordinary con¬ 
cerns of lire; but lucky in the lottery or in 
games of chance : a fortunate year will make 
up fur the losses of the pa'^t year; a ludey hit 
may repair the ruined slMDdthrlft’s fortune 
only to tempt him to still greater extrava¬ 
gances. 

Frospmm seem to exclude 
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tho Idea of what is /ortuitou*, although pro- 
tperity and swces* are both ^eatly aided by 
gpjod fortune. Fortunate and lucky are applied 
as much to the removal of evil as to the 
attainment of good ; proeperous aud mcceesful 
are concerned only in what is g'>od, or 
esteemed as such: we may be fortunate iu 
making our escape ; we are prosperous lu the 
acquirement of wealth. Fortunate is employed 
for single circumstancefl; prosperous only for 
u train of circumstances; a man maybe for¬ 
tunate in meeting with the approbation of a 
Eopcrior; he is prosperous in hla business. 
rrosperity is extended to whatever is the 
object oi our wishes in this world ; success is 
th.it degree of prosperity which immeOistely 
attends our endeavours; wtalth, honotirs. 
children, and all outward circumstances, con¬ 
stitute prosperity; the attainment of any 
o))jcct constitute success: tho fortunate and 
fveky man can lay no c aim to merit, bt^cause 
they preclude the idea of exertion ; prosperous 
and successful may claim a share of merit pro- 
poitioned to tlie exertion. 

Sever-vl of the Koman emperors, m is still to >)0 seen 
npuu their medals, amonfr iheir utlier titles, gave them* 
advGB that of Felix or /ortunatt —APtUSON. 

This lucky moiiieiii the sly traitur chose, 

Tbeu stajrtiug from his aiuoush up he rose 

DUyPElf. 

O/ortuuate old man, itrhoM farm remains 

For you sufficient, aud requites your imius. 

DBYOEN. 

Kichee are oft by guilt or baseness earn'd. 

Or dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave. 

AUMSTBONO. 

Prosperowe people (for happv there are nonol are hurried 
away with a fond sense their present condition, aud 
thouglitlesB ui the mutability of fortune.—STEELE. 

Ye W'xb, presiding over lands and seas. 

Ann you wluiraging winds and waves appease. 

Frcallie on our swelling sails a prosp'rout wind. 

DKYDKN. 

Tho Count d’Ohviires was disgraced at the court of 
Hladrid. )>ecauso it was alleged against liiin that ho bad 
never succeiJ lu his undertakings.—ADDISOF. 

Fortunate, v. Happy. 

Fortune, v. Chance. 

Forward, v. Onward. 

To Forward, v. To encourage. 


To Foster, Cherish, Harbour, 
Indulge. 

To Foster is probably connected with 
father, in the natural bense, to bring up with 
a parent’s care ; to Cherish, from the Latin 
carus dear, is to feed with alTection ; to Har¬ 
bour, from a harbour or haven. Is to provide 
with a shelter and protection ; to Induli 
from the Latin dulcis sweet, Is to reu 
Hweet and agreeable. These terms are all 
employed here in the moral acceptation, to 
express the idea of giving nourishment to an 
ob3ect. 

To foster in the mind is to keep with care 
and positive endeavours ; as when one fosters 
prejudices by encouraging every thing which 
favours them; to cherish in the mind is to 
bold dear or set a value upon; as when one 
cherishes good sentiments, by dwelling upon 
them with inward satbfHctlon : to harbour is 
Xq allQW rgom in the wind, und is generally 


taken in the worst sense, for giving admission 
to tliat which ought to bo exdudod ; as when 
.me harbours resentment by permitting it to 
have a restlmr-place in the heart: to indulge 
n tho mind, is bi give the whole mind to, to 
make it the chief siiurce of pleasure ; ss when 
one indulges an affeciion, by making the will 
and the outward conduct bend to its gratifi¬ 
cations. 

He vfho fosters pride in his breast lays up 
for himself a store of mortification in hi;* in¬ 
tercourse with the world ; it is the duty of a 
tan to cherish sentiments of tenderness and 
kindness tow^^rds tho woman whom he baa 
made the object of hia slioice ; nutliing 
eviiices the innate depravity of the hum.in 
hesrt more forcibly than ihe spirit of malice, 
which some men harbour tor years together; 
any affection of the mina, if indulged beyond 
the bounds of discretion, will become a mnt- 
'ul passion, that may endanger the peace of 
society as much as that of the Individual. 

Tbe greater part of those who live hut to Infuse niv 
ignity, and multiply enemies, have no hopes to foster, no 
designs to promote, nor any expectations of attaining 
power by in8olence.~JoHN.S0N. 

As social inclinations are altsnhitely necessary to the 
well-being of the world, it is the duty and interest of 
every inaividiiHl to cherish and improve them to tlie 
benefit of mankind.—BERKELEY. 

Tills is scorn. 

Which the fair soul of gentle Atlieiials 

Would ne'er have ^iwD^ur'd.—LEE. 

The king (Charles 1.) would (nduipe no refinements of 
casuistry, however plauidWe, in such delicate subjecta, 
and was resolved, that what depredations soever fortune 
should coiniiiit nuou liini, she never should bereave him 
of his honour.—UU MS. 

Foul, V. Nasty. 


To Found, Ground, Rest, Build. 

Found, in French fonder, Latin fundo, 
coniee from fundus the ground, and, like the 
verb Ground, pruperly signifieR to make 
film iu the ground, to make the ground the 
support. 

To found implies the exercise of art and 
coutrivance in making a support; to ground 
signifies to lay a thing so deep that it may not 
totter; it is merely iu the moral sense that 
they are here considered, as tho verb to 
ground with this signification Is never used 
otherwise. Found is applied to outward cir- 
cumstancos; ground is to what passes in¬ 
wardly : a man founds his charge against 
another upon certain f.icts that are come to 
bis knowledge ; he grounds hla belief upon 
the most substantial evidence : a man should 
be cautious not to make any accusations 
which arc not well founded ; nor to indulge 
any expectations which are not well grounded: 
mouarchs commonly found their claims to a 
throne upon the right of primogeniture; 
Christians ground their hopes of immortality 
on the word of Ood. 

To forund and ground are said of things 
which demand the full exercise of the mental 
powers ; to Rest is an action of less import¬ 
ance : whatever is founded requires and has 
the utmost sui^rt; whatever is rested la 
more bv the wlu of the individual; a man 
founds his reasoning upon some unequivocal 
luct ..Ls 7V4M hik as»9rtivu upon WQre hearsay. 
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The words found, ground, **" 

ways an Immediate reference to the thing that 
suppo.ts ; to Build has an espe^dal reference 
to that which is s.ipported, to Uie superstrac- 
tnre that is raised: we should not say that 
a person/ottndJ an hypothefels, without ^dmg 
something, as observations, experiments, and 
the like, upon which it was/oandeed; but we 
may speak of his simply building systems, 
supposing them to be the mei-e fruit of his 
distempered imagination ; or we may say that 
a system of astronomy has been built upon 
the discovery of Copernicus respecting the 
motion of the earth. 


Th«* only eure principle* we can lay down for ropilatlng 
uiir itiiidiiot iiuut bo/ounded on the Chnatiau relitfiou,— 
lU.AIK. 

1 kiuiw there are pereons who look upon these wonder* 
of art (iij ancient hiatory) oe fabulous: but I cauoot find 
any yround for such a suapiciou.—AOUISOM. 

uur distinction muat r**t upou a steady adhereuoe to 
radoiiul reliKion, when the multitude are deviating into 
IilcmiUoiu and criminal conduct.—BLAIR. 


They who from a mlatakeu zeal for the honour of Divine 
riiielstioii, either deny the existence, or vilify the 
niithority of natural religion, are not aware, that by die* 
Allowing the sense of ohligntiun they undermine the 
liiundation on wbtcli revelation bultdt tie power of ooiu- 
luiiUdsiiK the heart.—ilLA IK. 


Prague, PraU, BritUe. 
Fragile mkI Frail, in Vrench /ritt, boto 
come from the Latin/rojTi/**, signifying brenk* 
able; but the former is Uesd iu the proper 
sense only, and the latter more generally in 
the improper sense; man, corpon*ally con¬ 
sidered, is a fragile cretture, his frame is 
composed of fragile materials ; mentally con¬ 
sidered, he is a frail creature, for he is liable 
to every sort of frailty. 

Brittle comes from the Paxon brittan to 
break, and by the termination le ur lie, denotes 
like^ieo a capacity to break, that is, properly 
breakable; but it conveys a stronger idea of 
this quality than fragile: the latter appUen to 
whatever will break from the effects of time ; 
brittle to that which will not bear a temporary 
violence; iu this sense all the works of men 
are fragile, and in fact all sublunary things* ; 
but glass, stone, and ice, are peculiarly de¬ 
nominated brittle. 

All sppearAnee of delicscy, *ad of jraoUUif, is 

alujost eMSutiifcl tu bewuiy —JUUKILK. 

What Joys, alas 1 could this being give. 

That I hiave been ao ouvatuu* to liTe.-~DaYl>JtN- 


To Found, v. To inttUute. 


The brittle chain of this world'i friendshipa is as effee- 
tUAlly brolceu when one is ‘ otilitus meurum, as wUeu oue 
is ‘ ublivisceodus et ilUs.'—CKOIT. 


Foundation, Grotmd, Basis. 

Foundation and Ground derive tboir 
mo rning and npplicaiioii from the preceding 
article : a report is said to be without any 
foundation, wliich has taken its rise in mere 
conjecture, or in some arbitrary cause inde¬ 
pendent of all fact; a man's suspicion is s dd 
to be without ground, which is not supported 
by theah idow of external evidence : unfouiidetl 
clamours a e frequently raised lig.iin.st tlio 
riio tsures of goveruraeiit; yjouwdiwa jealousies 
frequently arise between families, to aistuib 
the bairnony of their intercourse. 

Foundation and Basis may be compared 
with each other, either in the proper or the 
improper signification : both foundation and 
ba$M are the lowest parts of any structure ; 
but the former lies under ground, the latter 
stands above: the foundation supports anno 
largo and aitifieialiy erected pile; the bans 
8 up[>ort8 a simple pillar : hence wc speak of 
the/otindafiou of ht. Paul’s, and the base or 
basis of the monument; this distinction is 
likewise preserved in the moral application of 
the terms: disputes have too often their 
^undation in frivolous circumstances ; treaties 
have commonly their basis in acknowledged 
general principle; with governments that are 
at war pacific negotiations may be commenced 
on the basis of the uti possidetis. 

If the /oundation of an high nsms b« virtne And ser- 
vlc«. All that » oltbrod agsinst it i< but riiiuuur. which is 
too short hv«(l to sUnd up iu couipctitiou with glory, 
wluoh is everiastiug.—BTEbLR. 

Evt-ry sulject of the British government hAs pood 
groundt for loving and respecting his couuuy.<-BLAlK. 

It is certain that the basis of all lasting reputation is 
laid ill luoral worth.~-BLAtK. 

Fountain, V. Spring. 

Fraction, v. Rupture, ^ 

Fracture, v. Rupture, 


Fragrance, v. Snitil, 

Frail, v. Fragile. 

Frailty, V. Imperfection. 

Frame, Temper, Temperament, 
Constitution. 

Frame in its natuml sense is that which 
foniLSthe i xtcrior edging of any thing, and 
con.scqueutly df tormincs Its form ; It is wp- 
pliod to mull pliywically oi nieutally, as denot¬ 
ing that constituent portion of him which 
seems to hold the rest together ; which by an 
extension of the metaphor is likewise put for 
the whole contents, the whole body, or the 
whole mind. 

Temper and Temperament, in Latin 

temperamentum from tempera to govern ur dis- 
jioae, siguily the particular modes of bcii g 
ili‘']>o«!ed or organiiiK.d. 

Constitution, from constitute or appoint, 
signifies tile particular mode oi being consti^ 
luted or formed. 

Frame, when applied to the body, is taken 
In its most UIl>ve^^al sense; as when we 
speak of ttiti frame being violently agitited, or 
ine human frame l^ing wondoi fully con¬ 
structed: wb> 11 applied lu the nund it will 
admit either of a general or restrict d signifi¬ 
cation. Temper, which is applicable only to 
the mind, is taken in the gen* ral oi part'cular 
state of the individual The jiame cornpiv- 
heiids either the whole body of nieiiLal powers, 
or the particular disposition of thobs pow«ra 
In iudividuais ; the temper cmipiehends the 
general or particular state of fci ling as well as 
tliinkii g in tlie individual, i'be menial frartu 
which receives any violent concussion is liable 
to dorangciueut ; it is necessary for those who 
govern lo }>o well acquainted with the temper 
^ thoiO whom they govora. By lefiectiou oa 
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the Tarious attributea of the Divine Being, a 
tnim may easily bring his mind into a/hims of 
devotion: by the Indulgence of a fretful re¬ 
pining Umper, a man destroys his own peace 
•)f mind, and offends his Maker. 

Tempei'ament and constitution mark the 
general state of the individual ; the former 
comprehends a mixture of the physical and 
mental; the latter has a ptirely physical 
application. A man with a warm temperament 
owes bis warmth of character to the rapid 
impetus of the blood ; a man with a delicate 
constitution is exx>osed to great fluctuations in 
his health; the whole frame of a new-born 
infant is peculiarly tender. Men of fierce 
tempers are to be found in all nations ; men of 
sanguine tempers are more frequent in warm 
climates; the constitutioyis of females are more 
tender than those of the nude, and their 
frames are altogether more susceptible. 

Tlie wiul 

CoTitemplates wh.it she is, RTid whence ehe came, 

Aud almost compreheuda her own amaziug/rnm^ 

JENYNS. 

Til he 

Setn superstition high on virtue’s throne. 

Then thinks his Maker's temper like his own 

J ENYNS. 

'there is a great tendency to cheerfulness in religion; 
ami Mich a frame uf unud is not only the must lonely, 
iuu the most oouimendabie in a virtuous person.—AD1>1- 
SuN 

The sole strength of the sound from the shouting of 
multitudes so amazes and confounds tlie i magi nation, that 
lot best established tempers can ecarcely forbear being 
borne down.—BUIIKK. 

I have always more need of a laugh than aery,being 
somewhat disposed to melaaicholy by uiy temperament,— 
COWPER. 

How little our eonttUution is able to bear a remove Into 
parts of this air, not much higher than that we com- 
iiioiily breatne in.—LOCKE. 

To Frame, v. To invent. 


Frank, Candid, Ingenuous, Free, 
Open, Plain. 

Frank, in French ^frane, German, Ac., 
^rank, ia connected with the word frech bold, 
and/r«i frea. 

Candid. V. Candid. 

Ingrenuous comes from the Latin tn- 
geiiuus, which signifies literally free-born, 
HS distinguished from the tiberti who were 
afierwarcU made free: hence the term has 
been employed by a fi^jure of speech to den«»te 
nobleness of birth or character. According to 
Girard, ingenu in Fren«h is taken in a Did 
sense; and Dr. Trosler, in translating his 
article sincerity, franchise^ nahieU, ingSnuite, 
has erroneously asNign- d the same office to 
our word ingmwus; but this has kept true 
to the original, by being always an epithet of 
commendation. 

Free is to be found in most of the northern 
languages under different foims, and is sup¬ 
posed by Adelung to be connected with the 
preposition from, which denotes a seination 
or enlargement. 

Open, V. Candid. 

Plain, V. Apparent, also evident. 

All the«e terms convoy the idea of a readi¬ 
ness to communicate and b© communicated 


with; they are all opposed to concealment, 
but under different circumstances. The frank 
man is under no constraint; his thoughts and 
feelings are both sot at ease, and bis lips are 
ever ready to give utterance to the dictates of 
his heart; he has no reserve: the candid man 
has nothing to conceal; he speaks without 
regard to self-interest or any partial motive ; 
he speaks nothing but the truth: the in¬ 
genuous man throws off all disguise ; he scorns 
all artifice, and brings everything to light; ho 
sneaks the whole truth. Frankness is accept¬ 
able in the general transactions of society ; it 
inspires confidence, and invites communica¬ 
tion : candour is of peculiar use in matters <.f 
dispute : it serves the purposes of equity, i-nd 
invites to conciliation : ingenuousness is rno^t 
wanted where there is most to coni'e^l; it 
courts favour and kindness by an acknow- 
ledgroent of that which is against itself. 

Frankness is associated with unpolished 
manners, and frequently appears In men of no 
rank or education ; sailors nave c mraonly a 
deal ofabout them: candour is the 
companion of uprightness ; it uiust be accom¬ 
panied with some lefiueinent, as it acts in 
cases where nice discriminations are m ide ; 
inner uoutness is the conipanion of a noble and 
elevated spirit: it exists most frequently m 
the unsophi8tic.ated peiiod if youth. 

Frankness displays it*.elf in tue outward be¬ 
haviour ; we speak of a frank air and frank 
manner: candour displays itself in the lan¬ 
guage which we adopt, and the sentiments we 
express ; we speak of a candid statement, a 
candid reply : ingenuousness shows Itself in all 
the words, looks, or actions: we speak of an 
ingenuous countenance, an ingenuous acknow¬ 
ledgement, an ingenuous answer. Frankness 
and candour may bo either habitual or occa¬ 
sional ; t7?penuoM5nm is a permanent character: 
a disposition may ho frank, or an air of frank¬ 
ness and candour may be assumed for the time ; 
but an ingenuous character remains one and 
the same. 

Frankness is a voluntary effusion of the mind 
between eauals ; a man frankly confesses to 
bis friend tne state of his affeciions or circum¬ 
stances : candour is a di bt paid to jus'ice from 
one independent being to another ; be who is 
candid is so from the necessity of the case ; 
when a candid man feel.s himself to have been 
in an error which affects another, he is im¬ 
pelled to make the only reparation in his power 
by acknowledging it: ingenuousness is tho 
offering of an uncorrupted mind at the shrine 
of truth ; it presupposes an inferiority in out-' 
ward circumstances, and a motive, if nor. a 
direct necessity, for communication ; the lad 
who does not wish to screen himself from 
mnisbment by a he will ingenuously confi s-s 
lis offence ; he who does not wish to obtain 
false applause will vngenuou.dy disclaim his 
.sbsrelii the performance which has obtained 
the applause 

Free, open, and plain, have not so high an 
office as tho first three : free and open may be 
taken cither in a good, b*wi, or indifferent 
sense; but acldomer in the first than in tne 
two last sem-es. 

The/rani:, free, and open man all speak with¬ 
out constraint; but the/rani; man is not im¬ 
pertinent like the/ree man, nor indiscreet liko 
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the open mnu. The/ranJh man speaks only of 
what concerns himself ; the free man speaks 
of what concerns others : a /rank man may 
confess his own faults or inadvertencies; the 
free man corrects those which he sees in an¬ 
other : tho frank man opens his heart from the 
warmth of his nature ; tho free man oiiens his 
mind from the conceit of his temper ; and the 
open man says all he knows and thinks, from 
the inconsiderate levity of his temper. 

A frank man is not frank to all, nor on all 
cccHsions ; he is/rant to his friends, or ho is 
frank In his dealings with others : but the open 
man lets himself out like a running stream to 
all who chroee to listen, and communicates 
trivial or important matters with equal eagor- 
ne-^H : on the other hand, it is sometimes be¬ 
coming in one to l )0 free where counsel can be 
given with advantage and plea.suie to the re¬ 
ceiver ; and it is p'oasant to see an open be¬ 
haviour, particularly in young persons, when 
contrasted with the odious tiait of cunning 
and reserve. 

PlainntM, the last quality to be here noticed, 
is a virtue which, though of tho Inunbler order, 
is not to be despised : it is sometimes employed 
\iV.o freedom in the task of giving counsel; but 
it does not convey the idea of any thing un¬ 
authorized either in matter or m.iiiner. kftee 
counsellor is more ready to dit^piay hi.s own 
superiority than to direct the w.indoror in his 
way; ho rather ageravates faults than In¬ 
structs how to amend them ; he seems more 
like a supercilious enemy than a friendly 
monitor: the plain man is free from tbcKC 
faults; he speaks plainly but truly ; he gives 
no false colouring to his speech ; it is not cal¬ 
culated to offend, and it may serve for improve¬ 
ment : it is the part of a true friend to he plain 
with another whom he sees in Imminent 
danger. A/rw speaker Is in danger of being 
hat^ ; a plain dealer must at least be respected. 

. My own private opinion with regard to such recreationu 
(as poetry and mnsic) I have given with all the/ranineu 
Imaginable.—STKELK. 

If you have made any better reiiiarka of your own, 
eomniunicate them with ennOour; if not, make use of 
thoae I present you with —ADDISON. 

We see an (nyetiuous kind of behaviour not only make 
np for faults committod, but in a manner expi.ite them ui 
the very comiuisslou.—STKELK. 

We cheer the vouth to make his own defence, 
And/reely tell us what he was and whfiice. 

DUYDEN. 

If I have ahiiHed toot goodness by too much freedom, 
I hope you will attribute il to the openneu of luy temper. 

Pope hardly drank tea wDhout a stratagem • if at the 
house of his friends he wanted any accommoihition, he 
was not willing to ask for It In %>lain terms, but would 
mention it remotely as something convenient.— JoilN- 

Prand, v. Deceit. 

Praudulent, v. Fallaeiom. 


Freak, Whim. 

■ Freak most probably comes from the Ger¬ 
man bold and petulant. “Whim from 
Teutonic leimmen to whine or whimper: but 
they have at present somewhat deviated from 
their original meaning; for a freak has more 
of childishness and humour than boldness In 
it, a whim more of eccentricity than of chlldish- 
Fancy aod fortune are both said to hare 



their/r«af:r, as they both deviate most widely 
in their movements from all rule ; but whims 
slxq at most but singular deviations of tho 
mind from its ordinary and even course. Fe¬ 
males are most liable to be seized with freaks, 
which are in their nature sudden and not to 
be calculated upon : men are apt to indulge 
themselves in whims which are in their imlure 
strange and often laughable. Wc should call 
it & freak for a female to put on the habit of a 
male, and so accoutred to sally forth into tlio 
streets : we term it a tohim in a man who takes 
a resolution never to shave himself any more. 

But the long poxnp, the midnight m&sqtierHde. 

With all the/rcaki of wanton wealth array’d. 

In these, ere trifles half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleaame aickeus into pain 

GOLDSMITH. 

Tig all bequeath’d to public useg, 

To public usee 1 There’s a whtm / 

What had the public done for liini?—SV/GT. 

Free, v. Communicative. 

Free, r. Frank. 


Free, Liberal. 

Tn the former section {v. Frank.) Free is con¬ 
sidered only as it respects communication by 
words, in the present case it rei^pects actions 
and sentiments. In all its accepiations free is 
a term of dispraise, and Liberal that of com¬ 
mendation. To be free signifies to act or think 
at will; to be liberal is to act according to the 
dictates of an enlarged heart and an enlightened 
mind. A clown or a foul may Xtefree with his 
money, and may squander it awr.y to please 
his humour, or giatify his njiiietite ; but tho 
nobleman and the wise man will be libn-al in 
rewarding merit, in encouraging industry, 
and in promoting whatever cun contribute to 
the ornament, the prosperity, and improvo- 
meift of his country. A man who is free in 
his sentiments thinks as he pleases ; the man 
who is liberal thinks according to tho extent 
of his knowledge. The fm-thinking man is 
wise in his own conceit, he df spikes the opini¬ 
ons of others ; the liberal-mindod thinks 
roodcstlv on liis own yieisonal attainmeLta, 
and builds upon tho wisdom of ot’^ors. 

The/rf’«thmker circumscribes all knowledge 
within tlio coiiceptiuns of a few siiperlativuly 
wise heads , the liberal-uimdi d is anxious to 
enlarge the boundaries of science by making 
all the thinking world in all ai?e8 to contribute 
to the advancement of kuow'edgo. With tho 
/rcrihiuker nothing is good that is old (>r cstal>- 
lished ; with tho liberal man nothing is good 
because it is new, nothing bud beoauso it is 
old. Men of the least knowledge and under¬ 
standing are the rao^t/^■^’e in their opinions, in 
which description of men this age abounds 
above all others ; such men are exceedingly 
anxious to usurp the epithet liberal to thcin- 
•elves ; but the good sense of mankind will 
prevail against pariial endeavours, and assign 
this title to none but men of cornprubenslv# 
talents, sound jodgements, extensive experi¬ 
ence, and deep erudition. 

It seems as if freedom of thought was that 
aberration of the mind which is opposed to tho 
two extremes of superstition andbigot^; and 
that liberality is the happy rnedium. Tho free- 
thinker holds nothing sacred, and is attached 
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to nothing but his own conceits ; the stipersti- 
tious man holds too many thinira sacfed, and 
is attached to every thing that favours this 
l)ent of his mind. A/mthinkcr accommodates 
his duties to his Inclinations ; he denies his 
obligation to any thing which comes across the 
pec^ar fashion of his sentiment. A. man of 
free sentiments rejects the spirit of Christi¬ 
anity, with the letter or outward formality; 
the superstitious man loses the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity in his extravagant devotion to its out¬ 
ward formalities. 

Ou the other hand, bigotry and liberality 
opposed to each other, not In regaid to what 
they believe, so much as in regard to the na¬ 
ture of their belief. The bigoted man so 
narrows his mind to the compass of his belief 
as to exclude every other object; the liberal 
man directs bis views to every object which 
does not directly interfere with his belief. It 
is possible for the bigoted and the liberal man 
tt> have the same faith, but the former mistakes 
Its true object and tendency, namely, the im- 

g rovemeiit of his rational lowers, which tho 
ktter pursues. 

It is evident, therefore, from the above, that 
/ruethinkiug, superstition, and bigotry, aro 
alike the offspring of ignorance ; and that 
liberaliiy is the handmaid of science, and the 
daughter of tiuth. Of all mental abenatiuns 
freedom, of thinking is the most obnoxious, as 
it is fostereti by the pride of the heart, and 
the vanity of the imagination. In superstition 
we sometimes see the anxiety of a well-dis- 
posed mind to discharge its conscience: with 
bigotry we often see associated the mild 
virtues which are taught by Christianity; but 
In the/r««thinker we only seethe bad passions 
and the unruly will set free from nil the ro- 
etraiuts of outward authority, and disengaged 
from tho control of reason and jiidgemcut: in 
such a man the amiable qualities of tho natural 
disposition become corrupted, aud the evil 
humours triumph. 

The freethinker$ pletul very hard to think freely: they 
have it; but wlmt use du they make uf it 7 Do their 
writiiigH show a greater depth of design, or mure Just 
and correct reasuuiug, than thuee of other men 7—BKKKK- 
LEV. 

Tlieir preteuRiont to be frerthinkeri is no other than 
rakoa have to be Av«l> vers, aud savages to be/^evineu.— 
Anniso.N. 

For rae. for whose well-lielns 
Bo amply, and with hands a» liberal. 

Thou bast provided all things.—MILTOX. 

The desire of knowledge disoovers a liberal mind.— 
BLAia. 

To Free, Set Free, Deliver, Liberate. 

To Fre« is properly to make free, in Hi-tinc- 
tion from Set Free ; the first is employed 
in what concerns ourselves, ana the 
second in that which concerns another. A 
man freei himself fr.»m an engagement, he 
eeti another free from his engagement: we 
fru, or set ourselve free, from that which has 
been imposi'd upon us by ourselves or 1^ cir¬ 
cumstances ; wo are Delivered or Libe¬ 
rated from that whi« h otht-rs have iraposod 
upon us; the former from evils in geneial, the 
latter from tho evil of confinement. I free 
myself from a burden; I set my own slave/r« 
from his slavery; I deliver another man's slave 
irom a state of bondage ; I Ubtrate a man from 


prison. A man frees an estate from rent, ser« 
vice, taxes, and all incumbraucos ; a king eels 
his subjects /re« from certain imposts or tri¬ 
butes, he delivers them from a foreign yoke, or 
be liberates those who have been taken in war. 
We fru either by an act of the will or by con¬ 
trivance and method; we set fru by an act of 
authority; we deliver or liberate by active 
measures and physical stren^h. A man frees 
himself from impertinence by esc iping the 
company of tho impertinent; he sets others 
free from all apprehensions by assuring them 
of his protection; he delivers them out of a 
perilous situation by his presence of mind. 
A country is freed from the horrors of a revo¬ 
lution by the vigorous counhols of a deter¬ 
mined statesman ; in this manner was England 
frud from a counterpart of the French revolu¬ 
tion by the vigour of the government; a 
country is set fru from the exactions and hard- 
shii)8 of usurpation and tyranny by the mild 
influence of established government: in thte 
manner is Europe set fru from the iron yoke 
of the French usurper by its ancient rulers. 
A country is delivered from the grasp and op¬ 
pression of the invader; in this manner has 
Spain been delivered, by the wisdom and valour 
of an illustrious British general at the head of 
a band of British heroes. 

When applied in a spiritual sense free is 
applied to sin ; set free is employed for obliga¬ 
tion and responsibility; deliver is employed 
for external circumstances. God, as our Ho- 
dcoraer, frees us from the bondage and conse¬ 
quences of sin, by the dispensations of his 
atoning grace ; but he does not set us fru 
from any of our moral obligations or moral re¬ 
sponsibility as free agents ; as our Preserver 
He delivers us from dangers and misfortunes, 
trials and temptations. 

She then 

Sent Iris down io free her from the strife 

Of labouring nature, and dissolve her life 

DUYUEX. 

When heav’n would kindlv set ms free. 

And earth’s euchiintineut end; 

It takes the most etteotual means. 

And robs us of a friend —YOUNG. 

However desirous Mary was of obtaining detiverasiee 
..om D.ariiley’s CAiiriues, she had gw>d roiisous for *- 
lug the iiiethod by which they t>roposed to accompl 

The inquisitor rang a hell, and ordered Nioolai to be 
forthwith hfteratod.—OUMhERLANH. 


Free, Familiar. 

Free has already been considered ns it 
rrspeota words, actions, and sentiments (v. 
Free ); in the present case it is coupled with 
Familiarity, ina'^much asthev respect tho 
outward behaviour or conduct in geneiial of 
men one to another. 

To be free is to be disengaged from all the 
constraints which the ceremonies of social 
intercourse imiKise; to be familiar is to bo 
upon the footing of a familiar, of a relative, 
or one of the same family. N either of these 
terms can be adraittol as unexceptionable; 
hnt freedom is that which is in general totally 
unauthorized ; familiarity sometimes shelters 
itself under the sanction of long, close, and 
friendly intercourse. 

Free is a terra of much more extensive im¬ 
port ihau/auiiliar; a miui inur tQwaidu 
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another in a thousand ways; but he iafamiliar 
towards him only in hia manners and address. 
A man who is fiet looks upon everything as 
his which he chooses to make use of; a familiar 
man only wants to share with another and to 
stand upon an equal footing. A man who is 
fi'te will take possession of another man's hotiso 
or room in his absence, and will make use of Ins 
name or his property as it suits his conveni¬ 
ence . freedom always turns upon that which 
contributes to his own indulgence : a man wiio 
is famibar will smile upon you, take hold of 
your arm, call you by some friendly name, and 
seek to enjoy with you all the pleasures of social 
intercourse ; his familvarity always turns upon 
that which will increase his own importance 
Ihere cannot bo two greater enemies to the 
harmony of society than freedom and fami¬ 
liarity ; both of which it is the whole business 
of politeness to destroy; for no man can be 
free without being in danger of iufnnging 
upon what belongs to another, nor familiar 
■without being in danger of obtruding himself 
to the aunoyauco of others. 

Upon tlependu tho freedom of diaconrsfl. And 

eonaeqoeiitly Uie ease and good huinoui'of every society. 

—Tykhwhitt. 

Famdinr con verso iinpreved general clvilitiea into an 
unlelgucd paeaiou on botli aides —STEELE. 


Free, Exempt. 

Free V. Frcr^ Uheral. 

Exempt, in LaUn rjcemptna, participle of 
e:nmo, signifies sot out or disengaged from 
anything. 

Tho condition and not the conduct of men 
is hero coiLsidcred Freedom, is either acci¬ 
dental or intentional; tho exemption is always 
intentional: wo may be free from disorders, 
or free from troubles; wo are exempt, that is 
exempted by government, from serving in the 
militia. Free is applied to everything from 
which any one may wish to be free; but ex¬ 
empt, on the contrary, to those burdens which 
we sliould share with others: wo may be free 
from imperfections, free from inconveniences, 
free from the interruptions of others ; but 
exempt from any office or tax. Wo in:iy like- 
■w’lse be faid to be exempt from troublo.s when 
speaking of these as tho disjHJusations of Tro- 
videnco to others. 

O happy, if lie knew hm happy state, 

'J he awain who./rcc from bua'ijoaa and debate, 

Kticeivea hu eaay U>ud fruiu nature’ll hand —URYDEX. 
Ti) Ih> exempt from the pasBionn with which others are 
tormented u the only pleasing •oiitude.—AUnibON. 


Freedom, Liberty. 

Freedom, the abstract noun of free, is taken 
in ail the senses of the primitive. Liberty, 
from the Tjatin liber free, is only taken in the 
sense of free from external constraint, from 
the action of power. 

Freedom is personal atid private; liberty is 
public. The freedom of the city is the yjrivilege 
granted by the city to individuals ; the libei'hes 
of the city are the immunities enjoyed by the 
city. By the same rule of distinction we 
sneak of tho freedom of the will, the freedom 
•f manners, the freedom of conversation, or 
freedom of debate; but the liheri}f of eoa- 


science, the liberty of the press, tho liberty of 
the subject. A slave obtains his freedom; a 
captive obtains his liberty. 

Freedom serves moreover to qualify the ac¬ 
tion ; liberty is applied only to tho agent: 
hence we say, to speak or think with freedom ; 
but to have the liberty of speaking, thinking, 
or acting. Freedom and liberty arc likewise 
employed for the private conduct of indivi¬ 
duals towards each other ; but the former is 
used in a qualified good seii-se, the latter in an 
unqualified bad sense. A freedom may some¬ 
times be licensed or allowed ; a liberty is always 
taken in a bad sense. A freedom may be inno¬ 
cent and eren pleasant, a liberty always does 
more or less violence to the decencies of life, 
or tho feelings of individuals. There are little 
freedoms which may pass between youth of 
different sexes, so as to heighten tho pleasures 
of society , but a modest woman will be care¬ 
ful to guard against any freedoms which may 
admit of misinterpretation, and resent every 
liberty offered to her as an insult. 

Tho ends for which men unite in aocietv.and submit to 
Kovtiniintiut, are to enjoy securitv to their property and 
/rfcUom to tlwir poraouIt, from all iujustioe or violouce. 
—HLAIK. 

I would not venture into the world under the character 
of .V luai) who pretends to talk like other Jicople. until 
I had arm ed at a full freedom of speech.—ADOISON. 

Tlie Uherty of the press is a blessing when we are in- 
(Ikied to wiite against others, and a calamity wheuweflud 
ouiselvcrt overborne by the multitude of our assailants.—> 
JOHNijuN. 

Freight, Cargo, Lading, Load, 
Burden. 

Freigrht, through the Northern langiiages 
in all probability comes from tho Latin/ero to 
bring, signifying tho thing brought. 

Cargo, in French cargaison, probably a 
variation from cai'riage, is employed for all 
the contents of a vessel, with tho exception of 
tho persons that it carries. 

Lading* and Load (in German laden to 
load), come must j)robably from tho word Last 
a burden, signifying tho burden or weight im¬ 
posed upon any carriage. 

Burden, which through the medium of 
the Noithorn lai)gu:igo.s, comes from the Greek 
</iopT09, and (fiepcu to carry, conveys the idea of 
weight which is borne by the ve.'isel. 

A captiiu speaks of tlic freight of his sliip as 
that which is tlio object of liis voyage, by 
which all who are interested in it are to mako 
their profit; tho value and nature of the 
freight are the first objects of consideration: 
he speaks of tho lading as tho thing which is 
to fill the ship ; the quantity and weight of the 
lading are to be taken into tho consideration : 
he speaks of the cargo as that which goes with 
the ship, and belongs as it were to the ship; 
the amount of the cargo is th-at -which is first 
thought of: ho speaks of the burden as that 
which his vessel will bear ; it is the property 
of the ship which is to be estimated. 

The ship-broker regulates the freight: the 
captain and tho crew dispose the lading: the 
agent sees to the disposal of the cesrgo: the 
ship^builder determines the burden: the car¬ 
rier looks to the load which he has to carry. 
liixo freight must coosUt of such morchandlEe 

2 A 
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w will pay for the transport and risk : tlie 
lading must consist of such things as can be 
most conveniently stowed: the value of a cargo 
depends not only on the nature of tho com¬ 
modity, but the market to which it is carried: 
the harden of a vessel is estimated by the 
number of tons which it can carry. 

Haste, my dear father (tia no time to wait). 

And UHid my shoulders » ' ullmg fr^ht. 

HKYDKK. 

The Bureing air receives 

Its plumy fturden.—TaoMSON. 

To Frequent, Resort To, Haunt. 

Frequerit comos from frequent, in Latin 
frrquena crowded, signifying to come in num¬ 
bers or come often to tho same place. 

Resort, in French ressortir, compounded 
of re and aortir, sigiiilioe to go backwaid and 
forward. 

Haunt, from the French hanter to frequent. 

Frequent is more commonly used of an in¬ 
dividual who goes often to a place ; reaort and 
haunt of a number of individuals. A man is 
mid to frequent a iniblic place ; but several 
I)cr8ons may resort to a jjrivate place: men 
% who are not fond of homa frequent bworns ; in 
the first ages of Christianity, while persecu¬ 
tion raged, its professors used to resort to pri¬ 
vate places for purposes of worship. 

Frequent and resort are indilTci-ont actions; 
but haunt is always u.sod in a bad sense. A 
man may frequent a theatre, a club, or any 
other social meeting, innocent qr otherwise ; 
people from different quarters may resort to a 
fair, a church, or any other place where tliey 
wish to meet for a common pnriiosc ; but those 
who haunt any place go to it in jirivacy for 
some bad purpose. Our Saviour frequented 
the synagogues : the followers of tho i>rophet 
'iaboroet resort to his tomb at Mecca : thieves 
haunt the darkest and most letirod parts of a 
city in order to concert their measures for 
obiaining plunder. 

For my own i)art I have ever regarded our inns of court 
na nurBenen of statcsiueii and lawgivers, which niakos mo 
frequejit that part of the town.—BUI'OELL, 

Home 18 the retort 

Of love, of joy. of peace, and plenty, where 

Supporting and Biipported, pidinh'd friemlB 

And dear relations muigle luto bhuB —THOMSON. 

But harden’d by afTronts, and xtdl tho bjuuo. 

Lost to all sense of honour and of fame, 

Tliou yet canst lovo to haunt the peat man’s IjomivI, 

And tmuk uo supper good but with a lord.—LEWIS. 

Frequently, v. Commonly. 

Frequently, v. Often. 


Fresh, New, Recent. 

Adelung supposes the German word frisch 
to be derived from frieren to freeze, as the 
Idea of coolness is prevalent in its application 
to the air ; it is therefore figuratively applied 
to that which is in its first pure and best 
state. 

New, In German nett, comes from the 
Latin novus, and the Greek wot. 

Recent, in Latin recens, is supposed to 
come from rt and candeo to whiten or give a 


f.air colour to, because what is new looks so 
much faiier than what is old. 

The/rf«4 is properly opposed to the stale, as 
the new is to the old : the fresh has undergone 
no change; the new has not been long in being. 
Moat, beer, and provisions in general, are said 
to ho f resit; but that which is substantial and 
durable, as houses, clothes, books, and the 
like, are said to bo new. 

Recent is taken only in the improper applica¬ 
tion ; the other two admit of botli applications 
in this case : the fresh is said in relation to 
what has lately preceded: new is said in relation 
to wbat ha.s not loug suksisted ; recent is used 
for what has ju.st passed m distinction from 
that which has long gone by. A jtersoii gives 
fresh cause of offence who has already ofleiided; 
a thing receives a new uaino in lieu of the one 
which it has long had ; a recent tr.msaction ex¬ 
cites an interesL which cannot bo excited by ono 
of earlier date. Fresh intelligence arrives every 
day : it quickly succeeds tho events : that iii- 
telligtnco whuh is recent to a person at a dis¬ 
tance IS already old to ono who is on the spot. 
Fresh circumbt.mces continually arise to con¬ 
firm reports; new changes continually take 
dace to supersede tho things that were estab- 
ished. 

Lo 1 greftt iEneas ruihes to the fight, 

Hurung fium a god, and mure than murtal bold; 
lie fresh m youth, and 1 in arms grown old.—TOPE. 

ScABonB but change new pleasureB to produce, 

Aud eleuseuts contend to serve our use —J KN VX3. 

The courage of the Parh.'vment was increased by tvve 
recent oveutB which had happened m their favour.— 
JIUME, 

To Fret, v. To rub. 

Fretful, V. Caidious. 

Friendly, v. Amicable. 

Friendship, v. Love. 

Frig:id, v. Cool. 

Fright, r. Alarm. 

To Frighten, Intimidate. 

Between Frig-hten rind Intimidate 
fhcie 18 the Slime Jiiretence as betweenAf 
(r. Alarm) and /mr (v. To apprehend), tho 
dinger that is near or before tho eyas frighten.<<; 
ihat winch is seen at a di'itance iniimidales : 
hence females are oftencr frryhtcnrd, and men 
arc oftener intimidated, n* ises ^i\\ frighten; 
threats may intimidate; we may run away 
when wo are frightened; wo waver in our 
resolution when we are intimidated: W’e fear 
immediate bodily hann when wo are fright¬ 
ened } we fear harm to our property as well as 
our persons when we are intimidated : frighten, 
therefore, is always applied to animals, but 
intimidate never. 

And p«Tch, R horror ! on his sacred crown. 

If that such prriftuiatioii were iwrirntU'd 
Of the by-BtanderB, who with revirend o»x® 

J/h-iffht them away.—CUMBERLAND. 

Cortes, unwilling to employ force, endeavoured alter¬ 
nately to sooth and intimidate Moutazuiua.—fiOftSltV- 
SON. 

Frightful, V. Fearful, 

Frivolous, v. Tripling, 
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Frolic, Gambol, Prank. 

Frolic, in German, (fee.. cheerful, 

C0UI08 irom/roh merry, muljrtude joy. 

Gambol si^rnifics literally le*.]):jig into the 
air, from yatuh, iu French mi) the le^f. 

Prank is changed from prance, nldch 
literally signifies to throw up th*^ hind loot 
after the n.anrK^r of a horse, and is most pro- 
>)il)ly connected with tln^ Gc^iman prangm to 
mice a p.'irnie nr fuss, and the Ket)rew parang 
to set free, because the freedom indicated by 
the w-ord prank is more or leas di.scover.ablo in 
the sonao of all these tcrnia. Tlio frolic is a 
inerrv, joyous enteibiiument the qamhol is a 
dancing, light entertait'immt: the prank is a | 
freakish, wild entert dnruent. Laughing, { 
binging, noise, a'd feast-ng. ('onstitute tlie | 
frolic of the carcdcas itund ; d !>( longs to a j 
to!n])any • concciJt, levit' , and trick in move- ' 
inont, gesture, and contri'^.ance, constitute the 
gaivhol : it hclongs to tlie individual r ad von. 
tore, eccentricity, and humour, constitute the 
prank . it belongs to one or man}’'. One has a 
jrohe ; one y>lava a garnhot, or a prank. Frolic 
is the mirth rather of vulgar minds ; servuit.s 
h ivo their frolics in the kitchen while their 
masteis hnvc pleasures uhread: gambols 
are the diver'-ions of youth ; the Christmas 
RCiiMin has giv( n rise to a variety of aamhols 
fer the ent('i tainment of both s»^xc.s • pranks 
arc the diversions of the undisciplined . the 
in le sehoolboy hrolie loose from s(hool sp<*nds 
his tune in molesting a n'dglihonrhood with 
Ins nii^^chicvinis pranks Frolic is the divot- 
sum of human beincs only ; qamhol and prank 
is lik'ewise apinicable to lirntes • a kitten 
ganihols, a hoise, a monkey, and a squlricl, | 
will play praiiks. 

I have heard of soein very nicrrv follow^ Riiion? whom 
tlio frnUc waa start'd anil ]>n‘\»(*d by a >.'r«'Ht niiloritv, , 
that every iiiiui Bhoiild nnji.t'diiitcly draw a tooth — i 
SXt-El.K ' 

tVhat are tVio^e crested hxhs 
Tl’at make such wanton gamf'oU with the wind ♦ 

SHAKSI 1 AHF. 

Pome time pfterwards (1756), some yonne tnen of the 
colletie, win.Mc ell am hers were m'sr his tGie*, s), duerted 
tlicmschcH bv fieijupMt and trout>le.5nir(* noiM's, and. (is is 
F.nd livyet more offiiisivc and ioiiLetiii)tu.^>uj— 
JOHNSON 

To Front, v. To fare. 

T rontier, r. L’onlrr 

FjOWard, r. Auka'anl. 

Frug-ality, r. Giconomy. 

Fruitful, V. Fertile. 

Fruition, r. Enjoyment. 

Fruitless, v Fain. 

To Frustrate, v. To chfeoA. 

To Fulfil, V. To execute. 


To Fullil, Accomplish, Realize. 

To Fulfil iH literally to fill quit« full, that 
is, to bring alxiut full to tho wi.shes of a 
person ; Actvoiliplish (r. To accomplish) in to 
bring to ixrfcction, but without rcfetoi.ce to 
tho wishes of any one; to Realize is to 
Stake real, namely, whatever h vs boon aimed 


at. The application of these terms is evident 
from their cxTihinations: tho wishes, the ex¬ 
pectations, the intention.s, and promises, of 
an individual, are appropriately said to be/wf- 
jllled; national projects, or undertakings, 
y>rophecics, and whatever is of general interest, 
are said to be accomplished: tho fortune, or 
tho jtrosxiects of an individual, or whatever 
results successfully from specific efTortv, is 
sad to be realized • th^* fid fitment of our wislios 
may be as much the effect of good fortune as 
of design ; tho accomplishment of proji-cta 
mostly results fro a extraoniinary cxcr ion, as 
the aecompli.shment of prophccita rcFulta frt m 
a miraculous exeriiDii of pt>wcr ; tho lealizu- 
tion of hop!.a rosulta moro commonly from tho 
slowproct.sH of moderate, well combined effoits 
th.in from anything extraordinary. 

The p.alsicd dotard looks round hnn, i>erceircB hin- 
Bclf u> bo alone, he b.is 8>irvi\ed his 'riends. and lo 
w. hes to follow them • hia wish \s fuJJUled; he dro's 
♦ oipid and inxen’s’ble into th.ilgull which IB deeper Ih.tii 
tlic gr.ive -ilAWKI-hWORTH. 

After mv fancy h.vl h'>cn bimicd In attempting tr> 
roif/zc the sceno* that .Shak’«pe^re dn-w, I rigrulted that 
llio laliour w.vs «nc<foctuai — JlAWlCKSWORlH. 

To Fulfil, V. To keep. 

Fully, V Largely. 


Fulnesn, Plenitude. 

Although rienirude is no more iliAn a 
dcTiv'itivu fiom tlio Latin Fulixess, yet 
tho latti'r IS used eithir in ihe^ roper .sense to 
c.xpri.sb the state (>i objects that aiv fvll, or m 
tho impiopcr fcnac to express great quantity, 
wliK-h IS the accoini)aninient vi fulness : the 
funmr only in tb.o higher style and in tlio 
improjior aonac : h'nco we say in tho fulness 
of one’.s hcait. in the/a/,am of one's joy, or 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; but the 
2 dciiUudeoi ^lory, the pieftilude of power. 

A'l mankind 

Must hare been lost, adj'id'.Cii to death and hell, 

Jly doom severe liad imt the "ton of G<m1. 

In whom the 0(fne?,t dwell* of loiedninc, 

11-8 dc.ite.5i 111^(111.111011 diusienciv’d —MILTON 

The most benefit ent Itcini; is lie wbo hath an iibsobito 

\iltich he Loiiinuinuatcd wiiiiout diniinisluiii; tr nu iho 
f/frmtudr ol his own povier and happiucus —GKOVK, 

Function, i. OJicc. 

Funeral, Obsociuiea. 

Funoral. in L.itin fnnus, is dciivcd fn'ia 
funis a cold, lioc-au-'e liwlutd cords, or torches, 
were carrieii before bodies which were interred 
by night; tho tctin/ioicraf, therefore, denotes 
the ordinary Rolemmty which attends tho 
consignment of a body to the grave. 

Obsequies, iu Latin exeequ ne, are both 
derived from sequor, which, in its compound 
sense, aigr.ifica to perform or execute; thov 
comprehend, therefore,/unerafji attended with 
more than ordinary solemnity. 

We spe ik of the funeral as ihe last sad office 
which we perform for a friend; it is ac- 
coLh^ianiod by nothing but by mourning and 
sorrow; wo apeak of obsequies as tho greatest 
tribute of respect which can bo paid to 
the p.rson of one who w.is high in station or 
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public esteem : the funeral, bv its frequency, 
becomes so frtiuili .r an obiect that it passes by 
unheeded ; obsequies which are performed over 
the remains of the great, attract our notice 
fr.'m the p mp and grandeur with which they 
aie conducted. 

Tl)at pluck'd my nerre*. those tender itringM of life, 
Which, pluck’d a little more, will loll the twll 
That call* my (ew frieud* to my/unera/.—YOUNO. 
Some in the floir*r-Btrewn grave the corpme have lay'd. 
And annual o^equies around it paid.—J ENVVs. 


Furious, V. Violent. 

To Furnish, v. To provide. 
Furniture, v. Goods. 
Fury, V. Anger. 

Fury, V. Madness. 

Futile, V, Trifling, 


G. 


Gain, V. To acquire. 

Gain, Profit, Emolument, Lucre. 

Gain signifies in general what is gained (r. 
To acquire). 

Proflti V. Advantage. 

Emolument, from emoLior, signifies to 
work out or get by working. 

Lucre i» in Tjatln lucrum gain, which 
P'obably comos from luo to pay, signifying 
that which comes to a m ,n's purse. 

Gam is hero a general term, the other terms 
are specific : thcf/om. i« that which conics to 
a man ; it is the fruit of Ida exertions, or 
agreeable to hia wisli ; the projU is that wliich 
accrues from the thing Thus when apjilied 
to riches, that which in Toases a man’s estate 
are bis gams, that which Hows out of his 
trade arc ins pi ofits ; that is, they are his£7ain« 
upon dealing. Jiinolinnfiit is a species of gam 
fiom labour, or a collateral gain: of this do- 
setiptiou are a man’s emoluments from an 
office : a man estimates his gains by what he 
receives in th«> >oir; he o>t)inat< s his profits 
by what tie icceives on every articto ; he esti¬ 
mates his according to the nature 

<>f the sc. vi> o which ho lias to jier/orm : the 
rn^r -hant tdks ( f liis gams, the robiU dealer 
of Lis profits; the place-man of his einolu- 

iiunts 

Gam and profit are a^so taken in an abstract 
sense ; lucre is never u ed otherwise ; but the 
latter alwa>H convets a bad meaning; it is, 
strictly siieaking, unhallowed gam: an im- 
mudoratcj thiriit for gam is the vice of men 
who are always calcu'atiog projit and lo.-s; a 
thirst for lucre deadens cveiy gciieious feel¬ 
ing of the mind. 

Cam and pi'oft m^y bo extended to other 
objects, and soinotimcs opposed to each other ; 
for as ^at which wo gain is what we wish 
only, it is often the leverse of profitable. 
hence the force of that important question in 
Scripture, What shall it )rrofit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 

The ffains of ordinary trade* and vocation* are honest 
and furthered by two thing*, chiefly by diUgenoc, and by 
a good n*me.--BACON. 

Why may not a whole estate, thrown into a kind of 
garden, m much to the prqfU M the pleMwre of the 
owner t—Am)l80g 


Except the R.ilAry of the Laureate, to which King Janie* 
.'idded the office of Historiographer, iierliaps with *oiiie 
additional emolumentt, Drydene whole revenue seeniB to 
have been casual.— JolihSON. 

O BAcred hunger of pemlciou* gold J 
What bauds of faitu can unpious lucre hold? 

DBYDEK. 

To Gain, v. To get. 

Gait, V. Carriage, 

Galo, V. Breeze. 

To Gall, V. To rub. 

Gallant, V. Brave. 


Gallant, Beau, Spark. 

Tlieso words convey nothing respectful of 
tho person to whmn th< y arc applied ; but the 
fu.st, as i.s evident from its derivation, Las 
soniething in it to recommend it to attention 
above tho other; as true valour i.s ever 
associated with a rcgaid for the fair sex, a 
Gallant man will always be a gallant when 
ho can render the female any servico ; somo- 
tiines, howevtr, his gallantries may bo smh 
as to do them harru rather than gi od ; insig- 
iiificMiice and effominaiy characterizo the 
Beau or fine gentleman ; he is tho woman’s 
man—tho humble servant to supply tho place 
of a lacquey : the Spark has but a syuirk of 
tiiat fire which shows itself in impoitiuent 
puerilities; it is applicable to youth who aro 
juht broke Umso from school or college, and 
eager to display tlioir manhood. 

The god of wit, and light, and arts. 

With .all acquir’d and natural parts. 

Was au uufortuuato gallant. —SWIFT. 

His pride began to interiioec, 

JTeferr’d before a crowd of fcoau*.—SWirT. 

Oft it has r>«en my lot to mark 

A proud, couceitcd, talking v/zark.—31EJUIUCK. 

Gambol, v. Frolic, 

Game, r. Play. 

Gang*, V. Band, 

Gap, V. BreaclL 
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To Gape, Stare, Gaze. 

To Gape, in German gajffn, Saxon geopnian 
to make open or wide, ia to look with an open 
or wide mouth. 

Stare, from the German itarr fixed, signi¬ 
fies to look with a fixed eye. 

Gaze comes very probably from the Greek 
aya^ofiai, to admire, because it aiguifies to look 
steadily from a sentiment of admiration. 

(Jape and stare are taken in a bad sense ; the 
former indicating the astonishment of gross 
ignorance ; the latter imt only ignorance but 
impertinence : gaze is taken always in a good 
sense, as indicating laudable feeling of aston¬ 
ishment, pleasure, or curiosity : a clown ga]^s 
at tlie pictures of wild boasts which he secs at 
a fair ; an impertinent follow stares at every 
woman he looks at, and stares a modest woman 
out of countenance: a lover of tbe fine arts 
will gaze with admiration and delight at the 
productions of Haphael (>r Titian ; when a 
Iierson is stupofied by affright, ho gives a 
vacant stare : those who are tilled with trans- 
po/t gaze on the object of their ecstacy. 

It WM now a miserahlo npoctaclfl to fieo tiH noddini^ 
&ud gaping at unu another, every man talking and no 
man heaid-am JOHN MANDKV ILl.h:. 

Adtoiinh’d Auiiits juMt arrneti by chance 
To lee hlH fall, nor f.irtlier d.ires rtd\.iin.o ; 

Put, lixing on the maid hm horrid eye. 
lie ttarci and shakes, and finds it vain to fiy 

nUVDKN. 

Fur, while expecting there thj queen, he lais'd 
Him wond’riiig eyes, and round the temple gaz'd, 
Adnin’d the foxtunc of the rising town, 

The striving ailists, and their lurt's renown 

DUYDKH. 

Garrulous, v. Talkative. 

To Gasp, V. To palpitate. 

To Gather, Collect. 

To Gather, in Saxon gatherian probably 
contracted from get here sigiulios simply to 
bi mg to one spot. To Collec t (c. To at^senible, 
collect) annexes also the idea of binding or 
forming into a whole ; we gather that which is 
scattered in different parts : thus 8tone.s are 
ga thered into a heap ; vessels arc collected so as 
to form a fleet. Gathering is a mere act of iic- 
ccs.sity or convenience ; collecting is an act of 
design or choice ; we gather apples from a tree 
or a servant gathers books from off a table ; the 
antiquarian collects coins, and the bibliomaniac 
collects lure books. 

As the small ant (for she instnicta the man. 

And preaches labour) gathers all she can.—CREECH. 
The royal lx;o, queen of the rosy bower. 

Collects her precious sweets from every flower. 

C. JUUNSON. 

Gaudy, v. Showy. 

Gay, V. Cheerful. 

Gay, V. Showy. 

To Gaze, v. To gape. 

Gender, Sex. 

Gender, in Latin genus signifies properly 
a genus or kind. Sex, in French sexe, Latin 
sexus, comes from the Greek efts, signifying 
tho habit or nature. The gender is that dis¬ 
tinction in words which marks tho distinction 


of sex in things : there are therefore three 
genders, but only two sexes. By the Inflec ions 
of words are denoted whether things are of 
this or that sex, or of no sex. Tbe genders 
therefore are divided in grammar into mtucu- 
Ixne, feminine, and neuter; .and animals are 
divided into male and female sex. 

General, Universal. 

The General is to the Universal what tho 
part 18 to the whole. What is general iueludes 
the gi'eater part or number ; what Is universal 
includes every individual or part. The general 
rule admits of many exceptions ; the universal 
rule admits of none. Human government has 
the general good for Its object: the govern¬ 
ment of Providence is directed to universal 
good. Oenerat is opposed to partii ular, and 
universal to individual, A scientific writer 
will not content himself with general remarks, 
wlien he has it in his jiower to enter into par¬ 
ticulars ; tho universal comiilaint which wo 
hear against luen for their pride shows that 
in eveiy individual it exists to a greater or less 
degree It ia a general opinion that women 
aic not qualified for scientific pursuits, but 
Madame Lacier, the Marchioness of Uhatolot, 
and Madame do Uratigny, each in her way, 
form exceptions no less honouiable to their 
whole sex than to themselves in particular : 
it IS a universal principle, that childion ought 
to honour their parents ; tho intention of the 
Crcatoi ill this respect is manifested in such 
a variety of forms as to admit of no question. 
Onxeral philosophy considers tho properties 
common to all bodies, and regards the distinct 
projierties of particular bodies, only in as 
much as they confirm abstract gtnei'ui views. 
Universal jdulosophy depends on univei'sal 
science or knowlcdgo, which belongs only to 
tho infinite mind of tho Creator. General 
grammar embraces in it all principles that are 
supposed to bo applicable to all languages: 
universal grammar is a thing scarcely attain¬ 
able by the stretch of human power. What 
111 III can become so thoroughly acquainted 
with all existing languages, as to reduce all 
their iiaiticular idioms to any system? 

Generally, v. Commonly. 

Generation, Age. 

Generation ia said of the persons who 
live during any parti< ular period ; and AgfO 
is said of tho period itself. 

'Ihose who are l>»rn at the same time consti¬ 
tute tho generation; that jieriod of time which 
comprehends the age of man is the age ; there 
may therefore bo many generations spring up 
in the course of an age ; a fresh generation is 
springing up evei*y day, which in the course of 
an age pass away, and are succeeded by fresh 
gew-rationn. 

We consider man in his generation as to the 
part which he has to perform. We consider 
the age in which we live as to the manners of 
men and the events of nations. 

I often lamented that I waa not one of that happy 
generation who demulished the ooiiventt.—JOHNSON. 

Thronghont every age, God hath pointed his peculiar 
dUpleaeure a^jainst the ooufldeuce of preeuiuptiou, oud 
the arrogance of proaoerlty.—BLAIR. 
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Generation, v. Race. 
Generous, V. Beneficent. 
Genius, v. Intellect. 
Genius, r. Taste. 


Genteel, Polite. 

Genteel, in French gentil, Latin gcnttUs. 
siv/'-ifiyH literally one belonging to the s.i»iio 
family, or the next akin to whom the estilo 
would fall, if there wore no children : honco 
hv an extended application it denoted to bo of 
family. 

Polite, V. Civil. 

Gmtilitv refipGcta rank in life ; politfines* iho 
refinement of the mind and outward behav¬ 
iour. 

A genteel education is suited to the station « f 
a c:entl«inen ; a polite cduc.itinn fits for 
polished soc iety and conversation, and raises 
tl)e innivi'lu.il among hi.s equfils. 

There may be gentility without politeness : 
and vice-versa. A person may have genteel 
manners, .a genteel carriage, a eienteel n)odo of 
living as far as respects his general rel >lion 
with society, but a polite hchavionr and a polite 
address, which (pjalify him for every relation 
in society, and enable him to shine in connec¬ 
tion with all orders of men, i.s independent, of 
either birth or wealth; it is in part a gtft of 
nature, although it is to be .ac<piircd by art. 

Ilis equipage servants, house, and furniture 
may be such as to entitle a man to the nante 
of genteel, although ho is wanting in all the 
forms of real good-breeding : while fortune 
mav sometimes frown mwni the ])olish'Ml 
gentleman, whose polUeness is a recommenda¬ 
tion to him wilt rover he geos. 


A Udy (if ff(‘niu8 Mfll a qi'ntcf^ air to hi'r wIioTe 
dress by a well fiiiK leil suit of kiKita. as a jmli 'ioih 
writer os a .spirit to a whole sentence hy a single ex¬ 
pression.—6AV. 

In this isle remote, 


Our pamtod anceHtors were sh»w to learti. 
To arms devote, in the fioUirr arts 


Nor skilled, nor studious.—S(JJIKKVILL(?. 


Gentile, Heathen, Pagan. 

* Tlie Jewsco-nprehended all strangers under 
the name of Goim, nations or Gentiles : 
among the Greeks and bomans they were 
designated by the name of barbariaua Bv 
the name Gentile wtia understood especially 
those who were not of the Jewish religion, 
including, in the end, even the Christians; for 
tis Fleury remaiks, there weie some aino» g 
tliese nneircnrncised Gentiles who worshipped 
the true God. and were permitted to dwell in 
the holy land provided they obt-erved the law 
of nature and abstinence 
S.ime learned men pretend that the Gentiles 
wore so named from tlu ir having only a natu¬ 
ral law, and such as they Ironof-ed on them¬ 
selves, in opposition to tlie Jews and Cliiis- 
tiana, who have a positive revealed law to 
which they are obliged to submit. 

Frisch and others derive the woi d Heathen 
from the Greek eOvg. tdviKoc, which is corrobo¬ 
rated by the translation in the Anglo Saxon 

' ♦ Vide fioubftud; “ Qentile, pslene.” 


law of the word haethne by the Greek 
Adelung, however, thinks it to bo more pro¬ 
bably derived from the wo'd heide o. field, for 
the same reason as Pagan is deiivod from 
pngns a villajo, because wht'ii Constantine 
banished idolators from the town.s, they re¬ 
paired to the villages, .'uiii s» c'etly adhered to 
their religions wr.rsliip, wlience they were 
termed by the Chri-tians of tlio fourth cen- 
tuiy Paganiy which, as he s”pT)os»'S. was 
translated literally into the German heidener, 
a villager or wor>-hipper in the field Be ibis 
as it may, it is evident that the word Heathen 
is In our language more applicable than Pagan 
to the Greeks, the boTnaiiH, and the cultivated 
nations wlio practised Idolatiy ; and, on the 
.tber hand, Pagan is more properlv employed 
for rude and uncivilized people who worship 
false God.s, 

The Gentile doc.s not exprcesly believe in a 
Divine Revelation ; but ho either admits of 
the truth in pait, or is readv to leceive it; tho 
Heathen adopts a positively false sys'cm that is 
oppo.-ed to the true faith : the Pagan is a 
species of Ihathen wlio ubniiiiHtely persists in 
a woiship which is meicly the fruit of hla 
own imagination. The Heathens or Pagans are 
Gentiles: but the Gentiles are not all either 
Heathens or Pagans. Confucius and Socrates, 
w ho rejected tho plurality of Gods, and tlm 
followers of Mahomet, who adore the true 
God, arc, properly sjjcakiug, Gentiles. The 
worshippeis of Ju])itcr, Juno, Minerva, and all 
the deities of the ancients, are termed 
Heathens. The worsbippois of Fo, Brania, 
Xaca, and all the deities of savage nations, 
are termed Pagans. 

Iho GentiUs wore called to the true faith, 
and obeyed the call : rnanv of the illustrious 
Heathens would have doubtless dmie tho same 
had they enjojod the Hamo lu'ivilege : there 
arc to this day many Pagans who i eject this 
advantage, to imrsue their own blind imagina¬ 
tions. 

Tbcri* micht be several ainonR the Gentftrt in the aanio 
coiiditioii (hat (.''iriicliUB wiu» before ho became a Chna- 
ti.aii —Til LOTSON. 

Not Miat 1 believe that all virtues of the Ileathent wcie 
couiitoifelt, ami doatiluto of an inward iinnciple of gmn'- 
ness. Uod forbid we should pass so bard .v JudReiuent 
upon those excellent lueii, Socrates, and J£pictetus, und 
Antoninus —'I II.LOTSON 
And nations laid in blood , dread sacrifice 
To Christian pride 1 which had with In-i ror slmck’d 
The darkest Pagant, offered to iheu gods —YOUNO. 

Gentle, Tame. 

Gentleness lies rather in the natural 
disposition , Tameness is tlio effect eitlior 
of art or circumhtatices. Any unbroken hori^o 
maybe gentle, but not tame: a horse tliat is 
broken in will be tame, but not always gentle 

OrfnRf, as before observed (v Ginteel), signi¬ 
fies literally well-born and is opposeti either 
to the fierce or the rude: tame, in German 
zahm, from zaum a bridle, signifies literally 
( urbod or kept under, and is opposed eitticr to 
the wild or the spirited. 

Ajiim.ilKare in general s.aid to be gentle v.dio 
show a dispo'-ition to associate with man, and 
conform to hia will; they ai o aiid to be iamey 
if either by compulsion or habit they are 
brought to mix with human society. Of the 
first description there are individuals in almost; 
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every species which are more or less entitled 
to the name of gentle ; of the latter description 
are many species, as the dog, the sheep, Uie 
heti, and the like. 

In the moral application gentle is always 
employed in the good, and iarm in the bad, 
Btnae: a gentle spirit needs no control; it 
ama'gamates freely with the will of another: 
a tame spirit is without any will of its own ; it 
is alive to nothing but submission ; it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with onr natural liberty to 
have gentleness, but tameness is iho accomparii- 
nient of slavery. The same distinction marks 
the use of these words when applied to the 
outward conduct or the language: gentle l>c- 
spoaka something positively good ; tame bo- 
sj)eaks the want of an easemial good: the 
former is allied to the kind—the latter to the 
abject and mean qualities wliich naturally 
flow from the cornjiression or de-itruction of 
entr;:y and will in the agent, a (jentle exprt .s- 
sion is devoid of all acrimony, and serves to 
turn away wrath : a taiiie cxprcHsion is devoid 
of all force or energy, and ill-ealculated to in¬ 
spire the mind with any fi-eling whatever. In 
giving counsel to an iiiitable aiid conceitKl 
temper, it la necepaary to i>e gentle . tame ex¬ 
pressions a»e nowhere such sinking deformi¬ 
ties as in a poem or an oration. 

This said, the hoarv kiny no h.nj'pr staid. 

But ou hi» oar the hlau^diter'd vittnu‘< laid , 

Tlieii seized the reuiH. his gmlJr steeds to cuide, 

Aud dnoo to Troy, AiiUuior at his wide — roi'K. 

Foi Orpho'ih’ lute could «ofteii steel aiul stoue, 

Make tigein Cdtne, and hu>{e leviatliaos 

H11,\K.S1‘P/\1{K 

Oenfteneas stands opi><>'»ed not io the iiiohI detei muH'd 
rc'j^aid lo virtue and trutli, hut to harshms.i mid Beveioj, 
to pride and arrogaiue —Bl AIK 

TluiUi:Vi all wanton pin vocations and conteuipf u<-uh 
ln«olence, ,\ro to he ilil.v'cntly .iMudi'i), llifio i.s no Iks 
danger lu timid conii-haiico aud tame icHiyn.atiou 
JOHNSON, 

Gontle, V. Soft. 

Genuine, v Intrinsic 
Gesticulation, v. Action. 

Gesture, v. Action. 


To Get, Gain, Obtain, Procure. 

To Get signifies sim])ly to cause to have or 
po'^sess ; it is generic, and the rest specific . to 
Gain (r. To acquire) in to get the thing one 
wi-hc'?, or that is for one s adv uitage: to 
Obtain is to get the thing aimed at or striven 
after : to Procure, from pro .ind euro tocaro 
for, is to get iho thing wanted or soiig-lit, for. 

Get is not only the most general in its sense, 
but its application ; it may be substituted in 
almost every c ase for the other terms, for we 
may say to get or gain a pri^xj. to get or obtain 
a reward, to get or qirocurc a book ; and it is 
also employed in numVieiloas familiar cases, 
where the o^hov terms would bo less suitable, 
for what this word gains in f.imiliarity, it 
loses in dignity • hence wo may with pro¬ 
priety talk of a servant’s getting some water, 
or a person getting a hook off a slielf, or getting 
meat from the butcher, with numberless 
similar eases in which the other terras could 
not he employed without losing their dignity. 
Moreover, gel is promiscuously used for what¬ 
ever comes to the hand, whether good or had, 


desirable or not desirable, sought for or not; 
but gain, obtain, and procure, always include 
either the wishes or the instrumentality of 
the agent, or both together. Thus a ijcrson is 
.said to get a cold, or a fever, a good or an ill 
name, without specifying any of the circura- 
stancea of tho action: lait ho is said to gam 
that approbation which is gratifying to his 
feelings , to obtain a recompense which is the 
object of his exertions ; to piocare a situation 
wliieh is the end of his endeavours. 

The word gam is peculiarly applicable to 
wliatever comes to us fortuitously ; what wo 
gam constitutes our good fortune ; we gain a 
victory, or we gain a cause ; the result in both 
cases may be independent of our exertion^. 
To obtain and procure exclude the idea of 
chance, and supjioso cxeitions diiectod to a 
specific end ; but the former may inclndo tho 
exertions of other.s ; the latter is particularly 
employed for one’s own personal exertioms. 
A jier.son obtains a situation through the re¬ 
commendation of a friend : he procures a 
situation by applying for it. Obtain is like¬ 
wise employed only in that which requires 
particular efforts, that which is not imrnc- 
diatrtly within our reach ; procure is aiiplicaldo 
to that which is to bo (/ot with cose, by tlio 
simple exertion of a walk, or of asking for. 

The iiiher is more ludiistnous than tho saint; the 
pntiiH of (/(ftting, Liifi fenrs of losinjf, and the inalnlity of 
enjoyiUK liiH we.vllh, have been tho mark of huLuo la all 
agot. —.Sl’Kt TAIOR. 

Neitlier VirKTil nor Horace would liave gained bo ko -a 
reputation iii Uio woihl had they not been tlie finmda .uul 
admirer■> of cavli other - AUDISON 

All tilings are Idcnded, ctiangoable, and v.am 1 
No hojie, no wisti, wo perfectly uhtain —.11' NVNS. 

Ambition puslies the soul to such actions aa are apt to 
piocurc honour ami loputatiou to tho actor.—ADDISON. 

Ghastly, v. Jhdeous. 

Ghost, V. Vision. 

To Gibe, v. To scoff. 

Giddiness, v. Lightness. 

Gift, Present, Donation. 

Gift Is derived from to oive, in the sense of 
what Is communicatLd to another gratuitously 

one’s jjroporty. 

Pre'^ent is derived from to present, signi¬ 
fying the thing presented to .mother. 

Donation, from tlie French donation, and 
tho Laiiu do no to present or give, is a spccios 
of gift. 

The gift is .an act of generosity or condescen¬ 
sion ; it contiibutes to the benefit of the 
receiver: the present is an act of kindness, 
courtesy, or vespoct ; it contiibutes to tho 
pleasure of tho locuiver. The parses from 
the lich to the p 'or, from the higii to the low, 
and crc.atcs an olfln^ation ; ihe present passes 
either between ccpials or horn the inferior to 
tho superior. Whatever we necive from God, 
through the bounty of his Providonce, we 
entitle a gft; wh,never we receive trora our 
friends, or whatover princes receive from 
their snhjoots, are entitled presents. We are 
told by all travellers that it is a custom in the 
Eist never to approach a groat tnau wirhout a 

resent ; tho value of a gift is often heightened 
y being given opportunely. The value of a 
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present often depends upon the value wo have 
for the giver ; the sni.illest present from an 
esTeemed fnond is of more win th in our eyes 
than the costliest presents that monarchs re¬ 
ceive. 

The iri/tt of henv’n my follow Ing Bong riirauea, 

Aenal houey and ainbrusml dews.—DUVUKN. 

Have what you ask, your presents I receive; 

Liiud, where aud wheu you please, with aiuple leave. 

HUYDKN. 

The gi/t is private, and benefits the indivi- 
dtial; the donation is public, and serves some 
general purpose : what is given to relieve the 
necessities of any poor person is a gift ; what 
is given to support an institution is a dona¬ 
tion. The clergy are indebted to their jvatn-ns 
for the livings which are in their gt/t: it has 
been the custom of the pious and i*hai itablc, 
in all ages, to make </an(itit>ns lor the support 
of alms-houses, hospitals, iutirni iries, and 
sueh institutions as servo to diminish the sum 
of liuman misery. 

And ulic ahull llfv^e them, if ngam alie sum, 

Since you the giver and the <;i/< lefuse —DUYDEX. 

The ecclcsiaaticB were not content w ith the donntiont 
made thorn by the Saxon princes and nobles.—HOME. 

Gift, Endowment, Talent. 

Gift, V. Gift. 

Endowment signifies the thing with 
which one is endowed. 

Talent, V. Faadtg. 

Gift and endounnent both refer to the act 
of gioing s#id endowing, and of course in¬ 
clude the idea of something given, and some¬ 
thing received : the word talent conveys no 
such collateral idea, When we .speak of a gift, 
we refer in our minds to a giver, when wo 
speak of an endowment, wo refer in our minds 
to the receiver ; when we speak of a talent, we 
only think of its intrinsic quality. 

A gft is either supernatural or natural; an 
endowment is only natural. The primitive 
Christians received various gifts through the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, as the gift of 
tongues, the gift of healing, &c. There aio 
some men who have a peculiar gift of utter* 
aiice ; beauty of person, and corporeal agility, 
are endowments with which .some are peculiarly 
invested. 

The word gift excludes the idea of anything 
acquired by exertion ; it is that which is com¬ 
municated to us altogether independently of 
ourselves, and enables us to arrive at that jier- 
fection in any art which could not be .attained 
any other way. Speech is denominated a 
general gift, inasmuch as it is given to the 
whole human race, in distinction from the 
brutes ; but the gift of eloquence is a peculiar 
gift granted to a few individuals, in distino- 
tion from others, and one which may be 
exerted for the benefit of mankind. Endow¬ 
ments, though inherent in us, are not inde¬ 
pendent of our exertions; they are qualities 
which admit of improvement by being used; 
they are in faettho r7i/f«of nature, which serve 
to adorn and elevate the piossessor, when em¬ 
ployed for a good purpose. Talents are either 
natural or acquired, or In some measure of a 
mixed nature; they denote powers without 


specifying the source from which they pro¬ 
ceed ; a man may have a talent for music, for 
drawing, for inimiekry, and the like; but this 
talent may be the fruit of practice and experi¬ 
ence, as much as of nature. 

It is clear from the above that an endowment 
is a gift, but a gift is not always an endowment; 
and that a talent may also be either a gift or 
an endowment, but that it is frequently dis¬ 
tinct from Iwth. The terms gift and talent 
are applicable to cor^Kireal as well as spiritual 
actions; eidowment to corporeal or mental 
qualities. To write a superior hand is a gift, 
inasmuch as it is supposed to be unathiinable 
by any foicc of application and instruction ; it 
is a taleyit inasmuch as it is a power or pro¬ 
perty worth our possession, but it is never an 
endowment. On the other hand, com age, dis¬ 
cernment, a strong imagination, and the like, 
arc both gifts and endoinnents ; and when the 
intcllcctn.il endowment displays itself in any 
creative form, as in the case of poetry, mn.sic, 
or any art. so as to produce that wliiih is 
valued and esteemed, it bccome.s a talent to 
the iiosscssor. 

But Heaven \t!> gifts not all at once lieatowa. 

Tlu'&e years witli wisdom ciewns, with Ai.'tion tho««. 

1‘OPK. 

A brute arrives at a point of perfection that ha can 
never puss, in a tew years be has all the vnUowments 
he IS callable of —AUl'lSON. 

Mr Locke has an aihiiirable leflectlon upon the differ- 
ence of wit anti judgement, whereby he endeavours to 
show the reason why they are uut always the taienU of 
the eauie iiersuu.—ADDISUN. 


To Give, Grant, Bestow. 

Give, in Staxon. gijan, German gehen, iio. 
is deiived by Adclung fiom the old word ga^ 
the hollow of the liaiid. 

Grant ‘md Bestow, v. To allow. 

The idea of cominunic.'iting to another what 
is our own, or in our jiowi'r, is common to 
these terms ; this is the wbtilo .sigiutication of 
give, but grant and bestow include accessoiy 
ideas in their meaning. To grant is to give at 
one’s pleasure • to bestow is to give with a cer¬ 
tain degree t)f necessity. Giving is confined to 
no object: whatever pi operty we transfer into 
the hand.s of another, that we give; we give 
money, clothes, f )od, or whatever is traiisfcr- 
.ablo : granting is confined to such objects as 
afford pleasure or convemeneo ; they may cotv- 
slst of transferable property or not; bestowing 
is applied to such objects only as are necessary 
to supply wants, which always consist of that 
which is transferable. We give what is liked 
or not liked, asked for or unasked for: wo 
grant that only which is wished for and re¬ 
quested. One may give poison or medicine; 
one may give to a beggar, or to a friend ; ono 
grants a sum of money by way of loan : wo 
give what is wanted or not wanted ; we bestow 
that only which is expressly wanted : we give 
with an idea of a return or otherwise: we 
grant voluntarily, without any prospect of a 
return: we give for a permanency or other¬ 
wise ; we bestow only in particular cases which 
require immediate notice. Many give things 
to the rich only to increase the number of 
their superfluities, and they give to tho poor 
to relieve their necessities; they batow tnelir, 
alms on an indigent sufferer. 
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To give has no respect to the circumstances 
o{ the action or the agent; it is applicable to 
persons of all conditions : to grant bespeaks 
not only the will, but the power and Influence 
of the granier; to bestow bespeaks the neces¬ 
sitous condition of the receiver. Children may 
give to their parents and parents to their chil¬ 
dren, kings to their subjects or subjects to 
their kings ; but monarchs only grant to their 
subjects, or parents to their children; and 
superiors In general bestow upon their de¬ 
pendants that which they cannot provide for 
thorn selves. 

In an extended application of the terras to 
moral objects or circunist.'inces, they strictly 
adhere to the same line of distinction. We 
give onr con.sent; we give our promise ; we 
pile our word , we give credit; v/q give in all 
caJses that which may be simply transferred 
from one to another. Liberties, rights, privi¬ 
leges. favouis, indulgences, permissions, and 
all things are giayiled which arc in the hands 
only of a few, but are acceptable to many. 
Blcssiirgs, care, concern, and the like, are 
hestoiced upon tliose who are dependent upon 
others for whatever they have. 

Happy when hoth to the Baiiie eeiitre move, 

When kmga give liOeity, uud Bubjecu love 

DF.NHAM. 

The ifodii will grant 
WltAt their unerriug wiitdoiu aeeit they want 

DUYDEK. 

Qive and bestow arc likewise said of things as 
well as of persons ; grant is .said only of per¬ 
sons. Give is hero equally general aii<l in¬ 
definite ; bestow conveys the idea of giving 
under circumstances of necessity and urgency. 
One gives a preference to a particular situation; 
one gives a thought to a subject that Is pro¬ 
posed ; one gives time and labour to any matter 
that engages one’s attention • but one bestows 
pains on that which demands particular atten¬ 
tion ; one bestows a moment's thought on one 
particular subject out of the number which 
engage attention. 

Milton afterwards gives ua a description of the morn¬ 
ing, which IS wonderfully suitable to a divine poem.— 
AODISOK. 

After haring thus treated at largo of PanidlBO Lost. I 
could not thuik It sutri«.ient to have celebrated this 
uoein, in the whole, without descending to mrljcnhirs . 1 
hare therefore betlovttd a paper ou each book.—AUblsoN. 

To Give, Afford. 

Give (v. To give, grant), and Afford (v. To 
aJ)'ord), are allied to each other in the sense of 
sending forth: but the former denotes an un¬ 
qualified and unconditional action, as in the 
preceding article; the latter bears a relation 
to the circumstances of the agent. A person 
is said to give money without any regard to 
the state of bis finances: he is said to afford 
what he gives when one wishes to define his 
pecuniary condition. Tlie same idea runs 
through the application of these terms to all 
other cases in which inanimate things are 
made the agents. When we say a thing gives 
satisfaction, we simply designate the action ; 
when we say it affords pleasure, we refer to 
the nature and properties of the thing thus 
specified ; the former is employed only to de¬ 
clare the fact, the latter to characterize the 
object. Hence, in certain coses, we should 


say, this or that posture of the body gives easb 
to a sick person ; but, as a moral sentiment, 
we should say, nothing awards such ease to 
the mind as a clear conscience. Upon the 
same grounds the use of these terms is justi¬ 
fied in the following oases : to give rise; to 
give birth ; or give occasion: to afford an 
opportunity; to afford a plea or a pretext; 
to afford ground, and the like. 

Are these our grest pursuits ? Is this to live f 
These all the hopes this much-lov’d wuild can give f 
JKNYNS. 

Our paper uiBnnfsctiire takes into nse several mean 
insterials, which could be put to no other use. and affords 
work fur several hands in the collection of them, which 
are incapable of any other employment,—ADDISON. 


To Give, Present, Offer, Exhibit 

These terms have a common signification. 
Inasmuch as they designate the manual act of 
transferring something from one's self to 
another. The first is here as elsewhere (y. To 
give, grant) the most definite and extensive in 
its mc.ining ; it denotes the complete act: • 
the two latter refer rather to the preliminaries 
of Giving" than to the act itself. What is 
given is actually t» ansfcrix'd ; what is Pre¬ 
sented, that is, made a present to any one ; 
or Offered, that is, brought in his way, is 
put in the way of being transferred : wo pre¬ 
sent in giving, and offer in order to give: but 
wo may give without piesenting or offering; 
and on the other hand, we may present or offer 
without giving. 

To give IS the familiar term which designates 
the ordinary tr.in.sfer of property; to present 
is a term of respect; it includes in it the 
formality and ceremony of setting before 
another that which we wish to give: to offer 
IS an act of humility or solemnity ; it bespeaks 
the movement of the heart, which impels to 
the making a transfer or gift. Wo give to our 
donieatlca ; we present to princes ; we offer to 
God : wo (Jive to a person what we wish to be 
received ; w’e present to a person what wo 
think agreeable : we offer wliat we think 
acceptable : what is given Is supposed to be 
our.s ; what we offer is suppo.sed to bo at our 
command ; what we present need not be either 
our own or at our command ; wo give a person 
not only our external property, but our 
esteem, our confidence, our Ci mit.auy, and the 
like ; an araba88.idor presents bis credentials at 
court; a subject offers his ter vices to his king. 

Of seven smooth Joints a mellow pipe I have, 

Which with bis dying breath Damiatas gave, 

Duydkn. 

It fell out at the same time, that a very fine colt, which 
romised great strength and six-ed, was presented to 
etavius; Virgil assured them that he would prove a 
jade ; upon trial, it was found as he had said.—WALSH. 

Alexis will thy homely gifts disdain ; 

Nor, should St thou offer all thy liltle store, 

WiU rich lolaa yield, but offer more.—DHVDEN. 

They bear the same relation to each other 
when applied to words or actions, instead of 
property; we speak of giving a person an 
assurance, or a contradiction ; of presenting an 
address, and offering an apology : of giving a 
reception, presenting a figure, or offering an 
insult. They may likewise be extended in 

• Vide Girard ; “ Donner, proaentor <4£plr.'* 
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their application, not only to i>erBonal and 
Individual actions, but also to such as respect 
tlie public at large : wo give a description in 
writing, as well as by word of niouth ; one 
iresenU the public with the fmit of one’s 
abours ; wo oj}'er remai ks on such things as 
attract notice, and c;dl for aniinadvcrbion. 

These terms may also be employed to desig¬ 
nate the actions of unconscious agents, by 
v.hichthey are eh ir.ietenzed ; in tliis s*n^e, 
they come very near to the word Exhibit, 
which, from exhibeo, s g.nfiea to hold or put 
forth. Here the word gii'e is equally indcfiuitc 
and general, denoting simply to send from 
one’s self, and applies mostly to what proceeds 
flora anotlicr, by a natural cause; thus, a 
thing is said to pain, or to </u< jileasure. 
'J'hings are said to present f>r oijer: thus, a town 
is said to present a fii.c view, or au idea pre¬ 
sents itaaU to tlic rnmd ; an oiipoitmiitv 
that is, o^ff'ey's itself to our notice. To exhthU is 
X)iopeily applied in this sense of setting forth 
to view ; but expresses, likewise, tlie idea«.f 
attracting notice also , that which is exhibited 
is more striking than what is presented or 
o/f'ered ; thus a poem is said to exhibit marks 
of genius 

Tlio apprelierixidix of the good 

blocs but the greater feeling to the w or«e. 

SIIAKSPEABE. 

Its ipearl tlic rock presents, Ita gold the mine 

Jl.NyNS. 

True genuine <hilno«s mov’d liis pitv, 

IJule'JB it offer'd to bo witty —bWU r. 

Tlie recollection of (lie pnaf beeoinei dre.wlfnl .o a 
guilty man. It vxhxbiit to him a life thiowu away ua 
viuiitica and fulliea.—BLAlK. 

To Give Up, Deliver, Surrender, 
Yield, Cede, Concede. 

"We Give Up (v. To give, grant) that which 
we wisli to icraiii ; wo Ueliver that v\hich 
wo wish not to ictain Deliver)/ ([och not in¬ 
clude the idea of a transfer ; butificr j/p im- 
j/lica both the giving from and the giving to : 
we give up our house to the accommodation of 
our friends ; we deliver property into the 
hands of the owner. To give u/i is a coiloqund 
substitute for cither Surrender or Yield, 
as it designates no circuinstaiice of the action ; 
it may be employed in faimJiar dUeouise, m 
iilmoht every case for the other terms: wliero 
the action is compulsory, we may cither s.iy 
an officer gives up or suirendo's his swum ; 
When the action is dis<-retioi)ary, we may 
♦ ither say he gives vp or yields a point of di'*- 
cusfiou : give up has, however, an exteusive- 
iie'^s of applieatiun which gives it an office 
uistinct fi (uii either A-iin-emfe?-or yield When 
we speak of familiar and personal subjects, 
give up is more suitable than surrender, which 
IS confined to matters of public interest or 
great mi.mciit; a man gives up his place, Lis 
light, his claim, and the like ; he surrenders 
a fortiesa, a vessel, or his property to his 
oaeditors. Wlien give up is compared with 
fficld, they both respect ixsrsonal matters ; but 
the former expresses a much stronger action 
than the latter : a man gives up his whole 
judgment to another ; he yields to the opinion 
of another in particular oases : ho^rivei himself 
up to sensual indulgences; he yieldt to tbo 
force of temptation. 


Oede, from the Latin cedo to give, is 
properly to surrender by virtue of a treaty : we 
may surrender a town as an act of necessity ; 
but the cession of a country is purely a political 
transaction: tlms, generals frequently sur¬ 
render such towns as they are not able to 
defend ; and governments cede such countries 
as they find it not eonvenieut to retain. To 
Concede, which is but a variation of cede, Is 
a mode si yielding which may be cither an 
act of discretion or courtesy; as when a 
government concedes to the demaiuls of tho 
people certain privileges, or when an indi¬ 
vidual concedes any point in disiiutu for the 
sake of jicace. 

Tlio neaceahle uifui will give up hid favourite (K'beraofl: 
he will yield to an opponent ratliei than liecoino he 
cause of violent embroilments.—BLAIU. 

On niv ex]>enem-o, Atlaiu, freely taste. 

And feat of death delioor to tbe winds.—MILTON. 

The young, )<alf seduced by persuasiou, and tialf com. 
pcllod by nuicuie. iurreniZt'r their toii\Ktions, and Cou- 
sent to live as they see others around them living — 
Bl VlU, 

As to the magic power which the devil imparts furthess 
eoniesnoni of his votaries, theologians inive different 
op.uiolis —I'UMBJ KLANl). 


To Give Up, Abandon, Eesign, 
Forego. 

Those terms differ fiorn tho prccf ding (i>. 
To give up) inasmuch as tiny designato 
actions entirely fr e from foroigu mfiuence. 
A man Gives Up, Abandons (f. To 
abandon), and Hesigrus (r To abandon) from 
tho dictates of his own mind, ludejiendcntly 
of all control from others. To give up and 
abandon both denote a positive decision of tho 
mind; but the foimer may i»e tho act of tho 
understanding or the will, tho latter is more 
commonly the act of the will and the pas.rions ; 
to iH applied to familiar ca'-os , abandon 

to matters ot importance : one gives up an 
idea, an intention, a plan, and tho like ; ono 
abandons a pi eject, a scheme, a measure of 
government. 

To gne ujj and resign are applied either to 
outward actions or meiely to mwaid movo- 
ments ; but the former is active, and de- 
tciminutely fixes the conduct; the latter 
set-ms to bo rather passive, it is tho leaning 
of the mind to the circmnsttinces : a man gives 
up hi^. situation by a positive act of his choice : 
ho resigns his office when he feels it incon¬ 
venient to hold It: so, likewise, wc give up 
exiK’ctations, .and resign hopes. In this bcnse, 
Forego, which signifies to let go, is com¬ 
parable with resign, inasmuch as it ex’prestcs 
a passive action ; but we resign that which we 
liave, and wo forego that which we might 
have: thus, we resign tho claims which wo 
have already made; wo forego the claims 
which we miglit make : the former may bo a 
matter of prudence ; the latter is always au 
act of virtue and forbearance. When applied 
reflectively, to give up is used either in a good, 
bad, or indifferent sense; abandon always in 
a bad sense ; resign always in a good sense : a 
man may f/ire himself up, cither to atudious 
pursuits, to idle vagaries, or vicious indul¬ 
gences ; be abandons himself to gross vices; 
he resigns liimself to the will of Providence, or 
to the circumstances of his condition : a man 
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i& said to bo given up to hia Itiata who is with¬ 
out any principle to control him in their 
gratification ; ho is said to be abandoned when 
his outnigeons conduct bespeaks an entire 
Insensibility to every honest principle ; he is 
said to bo resigned when he discovers com¬ 
posure and tranquillity in the hour of affliction. 

Upon Ills frioml tnllingr Jbm, lie wondered ho ffane up 
the question, when he had vi«iibly tlie better of tlio dis¬ 
pute; I am never asbaiuod, says be, to Vms confuted by one 
Who 1* master of fifty legions.—ADUlsON. 

For ilreece we grieve, abandoned by her fate, 

To drink tlio dregs of tby unineasur'd hate.—POPR 

The nraise of artful numbers I resign. 

And nang ray pipe upon the sacred pine.—DRYDEM. 

Then, pilgrim, turn, tby cares/orepo; 

All earth^oru cares are wrong.—GOLDSMITH. 


Glad, Pleased, Joyful, Cheerful. 

Glad is obviously a variation of glee and 
glow (v. Fire). 

Pleased, from to please, marks the state 
of being pleased. 

Joyful bespeaks its own meaning, eithtr 
as full ot joy or productive of grcdt joy. 

Cheerful, v. Cheerful. 

Glad denotes cither a partial state or a per¬ 
manent and habitual souiimcnt: in the forim r 
sense it is moat nearly allied to pleased; iii the 
latter sense to joyful and merry. 

Glad and pleased are both applhd to the 
ordinary occurrences of tho day ; but the for¬ 
mer denotes rather a lively and momentary 
sentimont, the bitter a gentle but rather m-no 
lasting feeling: wo are glad to see a friend ’ 
who h.ts been long absent ; wo are glad to j 
have good intelligence fiom our friends and j 
rolarives ; wo are giad to got rid of a troublo- 
bomc companion : we aro pleased to have tho 
approbation of those we esteem: we are 
pleased to hear our friends well Kjioken f>f ; wo 
are pleased with tho company of an intelligent 
and coiiimnnicativo p^‘rson. 

Glad, joyful, and cheerful all express more 
or loss lively .-entiments ; but glad is lo.ss vivid 
than and imire so than cheerful, (wlad- 

ness scums to arise as much from jdiysical a.s 
mental causes; wine is ssid to make the 
heart olad: Joy h.as its source in the mind, as 
it is influenced by extornal circuinstaoccs; ' 
instance** of good foitune, either for ourselvo.s, j 
our friends, or our country, excito joy : cheer¬ 
fulness is an even tenor of tho mind, which it 
may preserve of itself independently of all 
external circumstancea; religious contempla¬ 
tion produces habitu'd cheerfulness. 

A comfortable meal to an indigent person, 
gladdens his heart: a nation rejoices at tbo 
return of peace after a long-protracted war: a 
traveller is cheered in a solitary desert by the 
sight of a human being, or the sound of a 
voice ; or a suflFerer is cheered by his trust in 
Divine Providence. 

Glad is seldom employed as an epithet to 
qualify things, except In the scriptural or 
solemn style, as, glad tidings of groat joy: joy¬ 
ful is seldomer used to qualify persons than 
things ; hence we speak ot joyful news, n joyful 
occurrence, joyful faces, joyful rounds, and the 
like ; cheerful is employed either to designate 
the state of the mind or the property of tho 


thing; wo either speak of a cheerful disposi¬ 
tion, a cheerful person, a cheerful society, or a 
cheerful face, a cheerful sound, a cheerful asiiect, 
and the like. 

When used to qualify ohi ’h actions they all 
he*-p ak the temper of tho mind: gladly 
denotes a high degree of willingness as opposed 
to av> i-hion ; one who is snffuiing under excru¬ 
ciating jiaius gladly pubtnit^s to anything 
which ]uomiscs itliof: joyfully denotes uri- 
qua.itied jdecutuve, nitniixcd with any alloy or 
rcstiic'ive consiicr.ition ; a convert to Chibs- 
tiaiiity joyfully noen through all the initbitory 
ceremonies wliieh einitle him to all its pri¬ 
vileges, fiiiiritual and temporal: cheerfully 
denotes the absence of unwilhngne.ss, it is 
opiiosed to rehicUntly ; the zealous tdiiistian 
cheerfully submits to every hardship to which 
ho IS exposed In the course of his religious 
profession. 

o Hole, m whom niy tbonglitg find aU re^iOBe, 

Afv gbiry, iiiy iierfection 1 gtud I see 
Thy face, aud mum return’d —MiLToN. 

Man BUi^rior walks 

Amid the gfad ciwatioii, musing praise.—TlIOM.^OX. 

The soul baa in.iny diflTeieut faculties, or, in other words 
many <lifrerenl wayi of acting, and can bo inteiiBely 
pleased or iiiada bapjiy liy all these different faculties or 
ways of acting — AUDlbUN 

Thus^ou^'wZ Troy maintain’d the wstch of uigbt, 
While fear, p.alo comrade of inglorious lliglit. 

And luaven-bied horror, on the Urecnui p.irt, 

S.it on each face, and sadden’d every licait —i’OPE. 
No rmn e’er gilds the gloomy horrors tlieic. 

No cKi-erM g.clcs rcfiesh tho lazy air.—I'OPE, 

Gladness, v. Joy. 

To Glance At, Allude To. 

Glance probably from the German gllinzcn 
to shine, siguific.s to make apiiear to tho oj c. 

Allude, v. To allude. 

These terms are no.arly allied in the sense of 
indirectly lefoinng to any object, either la 
written or verbal discourse : but glance ex- 
pres-os a cursory and latent action ; allude, 
simply .'111 iniiiicct but undisguised action : ill- 
natured satirists aio perpetually glancing at 
t>io fv'llios and infirmities of individuals ; tho 
Scriptures are full of allusions to tho manners 
and cii.stoin.s of the Easterns ; ho who attempts 
t<» write an epitonio of univeri-al lustoiy must 
t.ihe but a hasty glance at the most important 
events. 

Entering nxHin hiH diacouree, Socratog sjvvb, he does not 
Imhcve any tlio uiont iiunic genius can cousure Imn for 
Lilkuig upon sucli aMihject (the luiinorUiity of tiie m.u 1| 
at Biicti a tiiiif (that of death) Tliu pasuage, 1 think, 
ev nlently upon ArNtopItanes, who writ a comedy 

on puipose to ridicule the discouraea of that di\ln« 
pliilooophei,— ADDISON. 

The author in the whole courno of bis piH'in, bu in¬ 
finite allusiuns to places of aenpturo.—ADDISON. 

Glance) v. Look. 

Glance, v. Glimpse. 

Glare, v. Flame. 

To Glare, v. To shine. 


Glaring, Barefaced. 

Glaring* Is here used In the figurati'?X) 
souse, diawn from its natural signification Cf 
broad light, which strikes powerfully upon 
tho senses. 
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Barefaced signifies literally having a hart 
or uncovere^i fact, which rieuotos the absence 
of all disguise or all sham© 

Glaring designates the thing; barefaced 
ch.'o acterizea the norson : a glanng falsehood 
is that which strikes the observer In an in¬ 
stant to be falsehood ; a barefaced lie or false¬ 
hood betrays the effrontery of him who utters 
it. A glaring absurdity will be seen instantly 
without the aid of reflection ; a barefaced\AacQ 
of impudence characterizes the agent as more 
than ordinarily lost to all sense of decorum. 

The glaring side Is that of enmity.—BURKE. 

The animosities encreased. and the i»artiee appeared 
\irnfac«d agauisteach other.—CLARKN DON. 

Gleam, Glimmer, Ray, Beam. 
Gleam is in Saxon gleonen, German glim- 
men, &ic. Glimmer ia a variation of the 
same. 

Ray is connectod with the word row. 
Beam comes fiom the German baiim^ a 
tree. 

Certain portions r-f light .arc dfsignated by 
all those terms, but gleam {<nd uUmmer are 
indefinite; lav and immure definite. A gleam 
is properly the commencement of light, or 
that por.ion of opening light which interrupts 
the darkness : a glimmer is an unsteady gleam ; 
ray and beam are ixirtions of light whi h ema¬ 
nate from some luminous body ; the former 
from all lunrinous bodies in general the 1 itter 
more particularly from the sun : the former is, 
as its derivation denotes, a row of light issuing 
in a greater or less degree from any body ; the 
latter is a groat row of light, like a pole issuing 
from a body. There may bo a glram of light 
viHinle on the wall of a dark room or aghmmer 
if it be moveable ; there may be rays of light 
vlsiole at night i-n the back of a giow-w'oun, 
or rays of hwht may break through the shutters 
of a closed room ; the sun in the height of its 
splendour sends forth its beams. Gleam and 
lay may be applied figuratively; beam only in 
ttie natural sense : a gleam of light may break 
in on the benighted imderstandiiig ; but a 
glimmer of light rather confuses ; rays of light 
may dart into the mind of the most i^iorant 
sava.»o who is taught the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity by the pure practice of its professors. 

A drm<irul gleam from ills briuiii armour camo. 

And li'uia his eye-balls dish’d the liviug flame. 

POPE. 

The gUtnmering light •wuich shot Into the chaos fr«iii 
tluj utmost verge of the creation la wonderfully beautiful 
and p^ietlc —ADDISON. 

A sudden rag shot lienining o’er the plain. 

And show'd the shores, tlie navy, and the main. 

POPK. 

The fttani shine smarter, and the moon a<lurna 
As with uut>oirow'd beams, her horns.—PKYDKN. 

To Glide, V. To slip. 

Glimmer, v Gleam. 

Glimpse, Glance. 

A Glimpse is the action of the object ap- 
pMrii.g to the eye ; a Glance is the action 
«■ the eye seokiug the object: one catches a 
glimpse of an object ; one casts a glance at an 
object: the latter therefore is properly the 


means for obtaining the former, which is the 
end : we get a glimpse by means of a glance. 
The glimpse is the hasty, imperfect, and sud¬ 
den view which we get of an object; the 
glance is the hasty and imperfect view whi<’h 
we take of an object: the former may depend 
upon a variety of circumBtancos ; the latter 
depends upon the will of the agent. We can 
seldom do more than get a glimpse of objects 
in a carriage that is going with rapidity: 
when we do not wish to be observed lo look 
wo take but a glance at an object. 

Of the sLite with which practice Hm not acquainted 
us. we snatch a gltmpse. we discern a poi^it, and regulate 
the rest by passlou and by fancy,—JOHNSON. 

Here passion first I felt. 
Commotion strange 1 In all enjoyments else 
8u|ierior, unmov'd , here only weak 
Against the cliarm of beauty s pow'rful glance. 

MILTON, 

To Glitter, v. To shine. 

Globe, V. Circle. 

Globe, Ball 

Globe, in Latin globus, comes probably 
from the Greek ypKcxiiot, a hillock of earth. 

Ball, in Teutonic ball, Is doubtless con¬ 
nected with the words boiol, bow, bend, and 
the like, signifying that which is turned or 
rounded. 

Globe is to ball as the species to the genus ; 
a globe is a ball, but every ball is not a globe. 
The globe does not In its strict sense require to 
bo of an equal rotundity in all its jDarts ; it is 
properly an irregularly round body : a ball on 
the other hand is generally any round liody, 
but particularly one that is entirely reguLirly 
round: the earth itself is thcrcfoio piop^^rly 
denominated a globe frem its unequal rotun¬ 
dity ; and for the same reason the mechaidcal 
body which is made to represent the earth is 
also denominated a globe: but in the higher 
style of writing the earth is frequently deno¬ 
minated a ball, and in familiar discourse every 
solid binly which assumes a circular foim ia 
entitled a ball. 

It l8 Bftld by modem philoRophew. that not only the 
gruat globes of matter are thinly scattered through the 
uimerse. but the hardest bodies are so porous, tliut if 
all matter were coiniiresscd to j>CTfoct solidity, it might 
be contained In a culie of a few feet.—JOHNSON. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball. 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice.—ADDISON. 


Gloom, Heaviness. 

Gloom has its source internally, and fs 
often independent of outward circumstances; 
Heaviness is a weight upon the spirits, 

{ iroduced by a foreign cause: the former be- 
ougs to the constitution; the latter is occa¬ 
sional. People of a melancholy habit have a 
particular gloom hang over their minds which 
pervades ail their thoughrs ; those who suffei 
under severe disappointments for the present, 
and have gloomy prospects for the future, may 
be expected to be heavy at heart; we may 
sometimes dispel the gloom of the mind by the 
force of reflection, particularly by the force of 
religious contemplation : heaviness of spirits is 
itseu ft temper^ thing, and may os suo- 
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ceoddd by vivacity or lightness of mind when 
the pressure of the moment has subsided. 

Jf we consider the freqnent reliefs we receire from 
lauichter, and how often it breaks the gloom which is 
apt to depress the iwind, one would take care not to 
grow too wise for so great a pleasure of life.—ADDISON. 

Worldly prosperity flattens as life descends He who 
lately overnowed with cheerful spirits and higli hopes, 
licgiiis to look back with heavincu on the days of former 
years.—13LA1R. 

Gloomy, v. Dull. 


Gloomy, Sullen, Morose, Splenetic. 

All these terms denote a temper of mind the 
reverse of easy or happy: Gloomy lies 
either in the general constitution or the 
particular frame of the mind; Sullen lies 
in the temper : a man of a gloomy disposition 
is an involuntary agent; it is his misfortune, 
and renders him in some measure pitiable ; 
the iuUm man yields to hia evil Immnurs ; 
tullennexs is bis fault, and renders him offen¬ 
sive. Ihe gloomy man distresses him.sclf 
most; hia pans aio all his own: the sullen 
man has a great share of discontent in his 
composition; he charyos his sufferings upon 
others, and makc.s them suffer in common 
with hiruaelf. A man may bo rendered gloomy 
for a time by the influence of paitieul.ir cir- 
rurnshancos ; but sulltnncss creates pains for 
its* If when all ex’crnal circumstances of a 
painful nature are wanting. 

Sulicnnchs and Moroseuesa are both ihe 
Inherent properties of the temper; but the 
former discsovers Itself in those who have to 
submit, and the latter in those who have to 
command: suHennas therefore betrays itself 
mostly in early life ; morosencss is the peculiar 
characteristic of age. The sullen person Las 
many fancied hardships to endure from the 
control of others ; the morose person causes 
othets to endure many real hardships, by 
keeping them under too severe a control. 
Sullenness shows itself mostly by an unseemly 
reserve ; moroseness shows itself by the hard¬ 
ness of the speech, and the roughness of the 
voice. SvUenness is altogether a sluggish 
piinciple, that leads more or less b) inaction ; 
morosmea* is a harsh feeling, ihat is not con¬ 
tented vptth exacting obcdioucc unless it 
inflicts pain. 

Moroseness is a defc t of the temper; but 
Spleen, from the Latin splen. is a defect in 
the heart: the one betrays itself in behaviour, 
the other more in conduct. A morose man is 
an unpleasant companion ; a splenetic man is 
a bad memlxsr of society : the former is ill- 
natured to those about him, the latter is 
ill-humoured with all the World. Moroseness 
vents itself in temporary expressions, spleen 
Indulges Itself in perpetual bitterness of ex¬ 
pression. 

Tb’ unwilling heralds act their lord's oommanda, 
Peiisn e they walk alimg the iMrren saials. 

Arriv'd, the hero m his rent they flncl 

With gloomff uMpoei, on his arm reclui'd.—P ope, 

At this they ceased; the stern debate expir'd • 

The ohlols m ruUen ’slesty rotir d.—POPE. 

The morose philosopher is so ranch affected by these and 
some other authorities, that he becomes a convert to his 
friend, and desire* he would take him with him when he 
went to his next 1 »aU.->fiUlXt£l.u 


Whilst in that tplenetie mood, wo amused ounelvM pt, 
a sour critical spociilatiou of which we ourselves were the 
objeots, a few months elTected a total change ill OUT TOlir 
able ^uds.—BUKKK. 


Glory, Honour. 

Glory is something dazzling and widely 
diffused. The Latin word gloria, anciently 
written flffoma, is in all piohainlity connected 
with our words gloss, glaze, glUler, glow, 
through the medium of the northern words 
gleissen, glotzen, glanzen, gluhen, all which 
come from the llebrew gekel, a live co-d. 
That the moral idea of glory is host repre¬ 
sented by light is evident from the glorij 
which is pain tod round the head of our 
Baviour. 

Honour is something less splendid, but 
more solid, and probably comes from tiic 
llcl>rcw kon wealth or substance. 

Glory impels to extraordinary efforts and to 
grcit undertakings. Honour induces to a 
dihcharge of one’s duty. ExceUciice in ih; 
att-iiumont. and success in the exploit, bring 
glory ; a faithful exorcise of one's t.alcnts re¬ 
flects Aonour. Is Connected with every- 

thiog which has a peculiar public iuterest; 
honour is more properly obtauied within a 
private circle. Glory is not confined to the 
nation or life of the indudiual by whom it is 
sought; it sjiroads over all the earth, and 
dc-cends to the latest postenty : honour is 
limited to those who a''o coniiceicd witli tlie 
subject of it, and eye-witnesses to ln.s acuons. 
Glory is attainable but by few, ami in.iy Im an 
obj ct of indilTeronce to any one ; honour is 
moic or le.S8 within the roach of all, and 
must bo disregarded by no one. A Kcncrrd 
at the head of an .irmy goes in pursuit of 
glory; the humble citiz n who acts his part 
in society so as to obtain the appr« d.ai ion of 
hia fellow-citizens is on the road for honour 
A nation acquires glory by the splendo' r of 
its victories, and its superiority in arts as well 
as arms; it obtains honour by its strict ad¬ 
herence to equity and good faith In all its 
dealings with other nations. Our own nation 
has acquired glory by the help of its brave 
warriors ; it has gained honour by the justice 
and generosity <.f its government. The mili¬ 
tary career of Alexander was glnri-ovs; liis 
hnm.ane treatment of the Peisian pnuce.sHcrt 
who were Li.s prisoners was an honourable trait 
in Iris chanic er.^ The abolition of tho slave 
trade by the Kiiglish government was 
triumph of Christianity over tho worst piin- 
cipic.s of human nature ; ih-* national conduct 
of England during tho rcvolut on.ary period 
redacts honour on the Engli-^h u.irno 

Glory ia a. f-eiitimeut, selluJi in ils n..'*'ure, 
bur, a-the ary or pernicious in irs effect, aocc 
ing as it is directed ; honour is a principle 
disinterest* d in its n turc, and beneficial In 
its operations. A thii>t for glory is seldom 
indulged but at the expense < f othirs, as it la 
not attainable in the j 1 tin path < f duty; there 
are but few oi portunitios of acquiring it by 
elevatr^ acts of gooduehS, and still fi.wer who 
have the virtue to embrace the opixrrtuniti^ 
that offer; a love of honour can never be in^ 
dulged but to the sdvaiitage of others; it is 
restiieUd by fixed larts; it lequiresa saciifloo 
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of every selfish consideration, and a due regard 
to the righis of others; it Is associated with 
nothing but virtue. 

Heuco IS our lovo of f.-iine ; a love ao strong. 

Wo think no dangers great iior labours long, 

Jly which we hoi»e our beings to extend. 

And to remotest times ni glory to descend. 

JENYN8. 

If glory cannot move a mind so mean, 

Nor future pr.use from fading pleasures wean, 

Yet why should he defraud his sou nf fame. 

And grudge the Komaiia theu- immortal name t 

t)KYl>RN. 

As virtue is the most reasonahle and genuine source of 
Aonour. wo geuerally find in titles an intimation of M.imft 
particular merit that should roooinmeml men to the high 
stations which they imssess.—ADDISON. 

Hir Fiancvs B.vcnn, for greatness of genius and coinjiass 
of know lodge, dui honour to his ago and country.—AoDl- 
bOM. 

To Glory, Boast. 

To Glory is to iioM as one's {jh)ry. To 
B 'ast 1" to sot forth to ohn’s iidv,i,.t'i>;e. 
iSo*a words denote the value wliieh the 
vi.lu il .sets vip'Ui that whteh belongs tv> hiin- 
.selr. To is more put fieutarly the act of 

th ‘ mind, the indulgmco of tJio uitoinal senti¬ 
ment; to denotes rather the exiU' 0 ‘'Hion 
of the sontiiriont. To fflnry is afiplied only to 
loattera of moment; boaft is rather suibibleto 
trifling iviiits. A Christian maityr glonca in 
the cross of Christ; a soldier boasts of hiscour- 
iig-" and his feats in battle. 

Glory is hnt seldom used In a bad eense, and 
boast still seUiomerin a good soiiHe, A royali-t 
fi>ori€s in the idea of supporting his prince and 
the legitimate riKht.s of a .Svivtroigo ; imt there 
ate republicans and traitors who (/lory in 'heir 
shame, and boast of tlie coriveits ihoy mike to 
their lawless cause. It is an nnliec mmg action 
for an individual to hod'^t of any tiling in him¬ 
self; but a nati n, in its colUotivo oijiaeiry, 
may bo(ist of its sup Tiority witho t doing vio¬ 
lence to doeonirn. An EngliHlimau (/(ones in 
the reflection of heJongingto such a distin¬ 
guished nation, alMumgli he would do very 
Idly to boast of it as a personal ipiality ; no 
nation can boast of so many puiilic institutions 
for the relief of distress as England, 

the lavnieii who hs^-e exerted a more than ordinary 
poiuus III ihcii WTituigi, ,uid were the gJory of tin ir 
iiiMt's, Mere I'leu whose hopes were Idled with immor- 
lalC.y — AOIU.alN. 

If a man lool.-s iij-Mui hiiii'^flf iti .an ah«tracied light, Im 
has not min n to bmut ol, but if bo consuleis nmiMuf 
M ith regard to otbora, he ni.iy find ou'iiRum of i/lorj,in,j, if 
not In his own virtues, at least in the absence ot tmotUei a 
imperfections —ADDIbON. 

To Gloss, Varnish, Palliate. 

GIosm and Varnish are figurative terras, 
whicli borrow their signification from the act 
of roiidenng the outer surface of any physic il 
object shining, J o gloss, which is connected 
wii h to glaze, is to give a gloss or brightness to 
any thing by means of friction, a.s in the cai-e 
ot japan or m.iliogany : to varnish is to give an 
ariificial gloss, by moans of applying a foroi™ 
sabstivne.e. Hence in the figurative nsc of trio 
terms, to gloss is to put the liest face upon any 
thing by various artifices ; but to varnish is to 
do the same thing by means of direct false¬ 
hood ; to Palliate, which likewise signifies 
to give the best possible outside to a thing (r. 
To txitnuate) roqir'rcs still Icaa artifice than 


either. Cne glosses over that which is bad, by 
giving it a soft name ; as when a roan’s vices 
are glossed over with the name of indiscre'ion, 
or a man’s mistrcbs is urmod h'S friend : one 
varnishes a bad cliaiactor by ascribing good 
motives to his had aetioius, by withholding 
many facts that are to his duscredit, and fabri¬ 
cating otlmr circumstances in his favour; an 
unvarnished tale contains nothing but the 
simple truth ; ihe varnished tale on the other 
hand contains a great mixture of falsehood ; 
the French accounts of their victories ai-o 
iinmtlv ra, nished : to paflialeis to dimmish the 
mugmtude of an ofTcnce, by making an excuse 
in faviu'-of the offcoder: as when an act of 
theft is palliated iiy considering the starving 
c-iulilioi) of the thief. 

If A joab.iii mill onre finds a fslsfi gloft put upon nny 
ail gle ftttmii, bv (lUickly siiRpectB lill the rest.—ADDbSON. 

Tlio wiiitm^C fonra wtood rendy fur command, 

And uo’v they flow to varniih the false Due —lloWP. 

A man's lx>di1v defects should ifive him occasion to 
exert a noble spirit, and to palliate thi<se imiwrft'clions 
which are not m his power, by those perfoctiuiis which 
aro.—.\DI)I'>oN, 

Glossary, v. Dictionary. 

Glow, V Fire. 

To Glut, V. To satisfy. 

Godlike, Divine, Heavenly. 

Godlike b spc iks its oan meaning, as like 
God, or Alter the m.tuner of God, 

Divine, in Latin dniniis from divus or 
Dens, signifies appert lining to God. 

Heavenly, or H 'avenlike, signifies like 
or apjtortaiuing t'» heaeen. 

Godlike \fi a more cxpros.sivo but loss com- 
TDou term th in tbo foinn r is usidonlv’ 

as au ojuiho'. of pcculi.ar p’a'so for an in i- 
vidu.il ; IS gcinera!) V employed lor that 

wliicli appoitains to a supeiior ix'ing, in dis- 
timdioii from th d vvhieh is human, lio ievo- 
lenoc IS a godlike prop, rty : the Divine imago 
i.s sLampod on the features of man, wlioncc the 
fa -‘0 iH called by Milton “ the human face 
Diviiie.” As divine is oppo.sod to human, so is 
lieaecidy to earthly ; tlc tirra Dn Ine lici< g dis- 
tiugui-'lios th'* Creator frun ad other lioinga ; 
InC a heavenly being denotes the angi Is or ia- 
h.ilatauts oi heaven, in distmetion fromeaithly 
iKiogs or tho inhabitants of eivtli. A dirnu 
lutluence i.s to bo sougiit for only by prayer to 
llic diver of all goi.d tilings ; but a heaven'y 
timp r niav i>c .aeipiirod by a bteady cont m- 
plation of hrarenly things and an -i).s'raction 
fiom tho.so which are earthly : the Divine vill 
IS tf.o fomida'ion of ail Tnoral la ” and O'diga- 
tion; hearenli/ j.ty.s aro tlio fruit of a 1 oui 
labours in th>a earihly course. 

Bure he that made ns with surli large dlBCOUrse, 
Li*oking Im/orv and after if.o . u-n.it 
That caiiabiliiy and godlike rea.««oa 
To ruBt in u» uuus li—aHAK.srKARK. 

Of all that see or read thy comedios, 

M'booviT in those ^1 isses looks mav And 
The spots return’d, or ifraceH of his mind; 

And by the help of so diintie an art, 

At leisure \ lew and drot.8 hi» nobler par*. 

WALLKP.. 

Reason, alas I It does not know itself; . 

But man, vain man I would witli his short lin’d plumvia 
Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly Justice —ORYDF’' 
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Godly, Righteous. 

Godly is a contraction of godlike (v. Qod- 

Ue). 

Rig’hteous signitics conformable to right 
or truth. 

These epithets are both used In a spiritual 
sense, atid cannot, without an indecorous 
nlTectation of religion, be introduced into any 
other discourse than that which la properly 
spiritual. Godliness, in the strict sense, is tliat 
outward deportment which charicterizes a 
heavenly temper ; pmy or, reading of the Sc; ip- 
tiuea, public worship, and every religious oct, 
enters into the signification of godliness, wh'ch 
at the same time supposes a temi)er of mind, 
not only to delight in, hut to profit by such 
exercises; rightpousness on the other band 
comprehends Christian morality; in distim - 
tion from that of the Ik itheu or nnbehever; 
a rigliteoHS man does rUiht^ not only because it 
is right, but beemKe it is :igreeablc to the will 
('f his Maker, and the example of his Re¬ 
deemer; rigl>feo}i'<np'<s is therefore to godliness 
as the effect to tlie cau.'-o 7 'he (/odlgmaxi goes 
to the sanctuary, ami by converse with hia 
Maker assimila’cs all his .ifTcctions to the chi- 
lactor of th.it Being whom ho worships ; when 
ho leaves the sanctuary ho proves tho efficacy 
of his godliness by his righteous conver.se with 
Ids fellow-creatures. It Is easy however for 
men to mist.ikc tho means for the end. and to 
rest content with godliness without righteous¬ 
ness, as too many arc apt to do who scon to 
make their whole duty to consist in an atten¬ 
tion to religifais observances, and in the in¬ 
dulgence of extv.avagant feelings. 

It hath been tho dosicn of the deill and hla tn- 

utruiueiits in all av'OH to niidoimino Kdn{ion, by jn.ikmjr 
an unhappy sfpnration and divoico betwoiMi fjotthne ♦ 
ftud inor.'dity. Hot let ih not dc'cive otu^.iv.'s, tbi-i 
vas always religion, and tlio comlition of ..m .i'cei>t 
aiK'o with God, to endeavour to be lik<t God m puity 
and holiness, ui justice and ri(jhteousnes.i —TlLboloON. 

Gold, Golden. 

Those forms .arc both employed ns epithets, 
but Gold IS the .suiistantive used in composi¬ 
tion, aibl Golden tho a Ijcctivo, in ordinary 
use. Tho foi mor is stnctly .applied to the 
metal of which tho thing is m.Klc, .as a gold 
cup, or a gold coin ; but tho Latter to whatever 
appertains to gohl, whelhor properly orliguia- 
tively : as the golden lion, the golden ciovvn, 
the go'den ago, or a golden harvest. 

Good, Goodness. 

Good, which under different forms runs 
through all tho northern languages, and has a 
great affinity to the Greek ayaBo<;, is suppo.scd 
by Adelung to bo derived from the L-ttiu 
gaiuko, Greek yr/deiv, and Hebrew chad a to 
I'ojoice. 

Good and Goodness are abstract terms, 
drawn from tho same word ; the former to de¬ 
note the thing th it is good, the latter the in¬ 
herent good property of a thing. All good conies 
from God, whose f/oodnesa towards his creatures 
is unbounded. 

The good we do is determined by the ten¬ 
dency of the ac^^ion ; but our goodness in doing 
It is determined by tbe motive of our actions. 


GOOD. 

Good is of a twofold nature, physical and moral, 
and is oiiposcd to evil; goodness la applicable 
either to the disposition of moral agents or 
tlio qualities of inanimate objects : it is op- 
lK)sed to badness. By the order of Providence 
the most horrible convulsions are made to 
bring .about good : the goodness or badness of 
any iruit depends uixiu its fitutss to bo m- 
joyed. 

£.0011 forniVl for all. promotes throiiRh private care 

The public good, iiml justly t.ikeH it sh.ire — JENYNS. 

The reifrnlup error of his life was. that Savage inia- 
took the love for the practice of \jrtue, an.t wa« indeed 
not no iituch a good luau as the friend of goodnest — 
JOIINSOX. 


Good, Benefit, Advantage. 

Good IS an abstract universal term, which 
in its unlimited sense cumpi*oliends evi .^- 
thiug that tan bo conceived of, as suited iii a-'I 
its paita to the end ))ro}>osc(l. In this hciku 
Benefit and Advantage, as well ns 
utility, service, })rufit, <tc, arc all modific i* 
tioris of good ; but the term good lias ]ikew:-a 
a hiiutcil .ij>i)lic.ition, which brings, it to a ju-l 
}>oint of <-oni]mi.st»u witli the other terms here 
chosen ; tlio common idea whicli allies thesu 
■wonls to each other is tliat of good 0.9, it res 
poets ,a I'.utieul.ir object. Good is here cui- 
ployod indefinitely ; Ocnejit nwiX advantage aru 
spciaticd by simie cnll.itoial ciicnnistance.s. 
(loo/i la d<»no w ithnut log.ard to tlic person who 
<h)0'> it, or bun to wliom it is done , but fimr- 
JU has .ilwa\s r<‘.S|>ocl to tho relative eouJition 
of the giver .and receiver, who must bo both 
specified. Hence we .say of a cli.antible man, 
that he does much good, or th.at he bestows 
b(nejits uYnm this or that individual. In like 
manner, when speaking of particular commu¬ 
nities or .society at largo we maj'’, say tli.\fc 
it i.s for tlie good of society or for the gootl of 
mankind that every one submits to the sacn- 
tice of some portion of his natural liberty; 
but it is for the benefit of tho poorer orders 
that the ch.intaldy dispo.scd employ so much 
time and money in giving them insti notion. 

Good IS limited to no mode or manner, no 
condition of tho peison or tho thing ; it i.s 
.ipphcd indiscriminately benefit is more par¬ 
ticularly aiiplicable to the external circuni- 
staiice.s of .a person, .is to his ho.ilth, his im¬ 
provement, ins pecnni.iry condition and the 
like , it IS .also confined in it.s application to 
jicKsons only . wo may counsel another for his 
good, although we do not counsel him for his 
Oene,rit: but we labour for the benefit of another 
wlicn we .S(‘t apart for him the fruits of our 
Icilxiur . exercise is always attended with some 
good to all persons ; it is of particular benefit 
to those who are of a lethargic habit: an in¬ 
discreet zeal does more harm than good to tho 
cause of religiim ; a patient cannot expect to 
derive benefit, from a medicine when he coun¬ 
teracts its effects. 

Good is mostly employed for some positive 
and direct good: advantage for an adventitious 
and indirect good: .a good is that which would 
bo good to all; an advan'age is that which is 
partially pood, or good only m paiticular cases; 
it is good for a man to exert Ins talents ; it is 
an advantage to him if in addition to his own 
efforts he has tho support of friends : It may, 
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however, frequently happen that he who lias 
the most advantagt$ derives the least good 
from them: talents, person, voice, powerful 
interest, a pleasing address, are all advanlagti: 
hut they may produce evil instead of good if 
they are not directed to right purposes. 

Our prMont good the eaay tank la made 

To earn superior bliss when this shall fade.—JENYNS. 

Unless men were endowed by nature with tome sense of 
duty or moral obligation, they could reap no benefit fiom 
re^ elation.—BLAIE. 

The true art of memory is the art of attention. No 
man will read with inxich advantage who is not able at 
pleasure to evacuate his mind.—JOHNSON. 

Goodliuiliouri v. Goodnature. 


Goodnature, Goodhumour. 

Goodnature and Goodhumour both 
Imply the disposition to please and he pleased; 
but the former is habitual and permanent, the 
latter is temporary and partial ; the former 
lies in the nature and frame of the mind ; the 
latter in the state of the humours or spirits. 
A goodnaturetl man recommends himself at 
all times for his goodnature: a goodhumoured 
man recommends himself particularly as a 
companion : goodnature displays itself by a 
readiness in doing kind offices ; goodhumour is 
confined mostly to the ease and cheerfulness 
of one’s outward deportment in social con¬ 
verse : goodnature is apt to be guilty of weak 
compliances: goodhumour is apt to bo suc¬ 
ceeded by fits of pccvi.shncss and depression. 
Goodnature is applicable only to the character 
of the individual; goodhumour may be said of 
a whole company It is a mark of goodnature 
In a man not to disturb the goodhumour of the 
company he is in by resenting the affront 
tliat is offered him by another. 

I concluded, howrrer unaccountAblc the >i*mcrtjon Tniglit 
appear nt fir»t that goodnature was au eBseutial 

quality in a eatirlat.—ADDISON. 

Whflu Virgil said, "Hethat did not hate Bavins might 
lovo Msbtiub,” he was in perfect goodhumour.—AVUl’ 
SON. 

Good-office, V. Benefit, 

Goods, V. Commodity. 

Goods, Furniture, Chattels, Move¬ 
ables, Effects. 

All these terms are applied to such things 
as belong to an individual : the first term Is 
the most general, huth in sense and applica¬ 
tion ; all the rest are species. 

Furniture comprehends all hou-sehold 
goods ; wherefore in regard to an individual, 
Bupi>o8ing the house to contain all he has, the 
general is put for the specific term, as when 
cue speaks of a pei son's moving his Goods 
for his furniture : but in the strict sense goods 
comprehends more than furniture, including 
not only that which Is adapted for the domes¬ 
tic purposes of a family, but a^so every thing 
which is of value to a person : the chairs and 
tables are a part of furniture, papers, books, 
and money, are included among his goods: it 
is obvious therefore that goods, oven in its 
most limited sense, is of wider import than 
furniture. 


Chattels, which is probably changed from 
caitU, is a term not in ordinary use, but still 
sufficiently employed to deserve notice. It 
comprehends that species of goods which is in 
a special manner separated from one’s person 
and house ; a man’s cattle, his implements of 
husbandry, the alienable rights which he has 
in land or buildings, are all comprehended 
under chattels : hence the propriety of the 
eicpression to seize a man’s goods and chattels 
as denoting the disposable property which 
be has about his iierson or at a distaiice. 
Moveables comprehends all the other 
terms in the limited application to property; 
i\3 f.tras it admits of being removed from one 
place to the other ; it Is opposed either to fix¬ 
tures, when speaking of furniture, or to land 
as contrasted to goods and chattels. 

Effects is a term of nearly as extensive a 
signification as goods, but not so extensive an 
application : whatever a man has that is of 
any supposed value, or convertible into money, 
is entitled his goods : whatever a man has that 
can effect, produce, or bring forth money by 
sale, is entitled his effects : goods therefore is 
applied only to th^t which a man has at liis 
own disposal; effects more properly to that 
which is left at the disposal of others. A man 
makes a sale of his goods on his removal from 
any place ; his creditors or executors take 
(•are of his eff'ecls either on his bankruptcy or 
decease : goods, in this case, is seldom em¬ 
ployed but in the limited sense of what is 
romovcablo; but effects includes everything 
personal, freehold, and copyhold. 

Now I (five up my nhop and dispoeo of all my po^tiral 
goods at oiirc-, I imint tlicreforo desire that the public 
wimld ple-ane to take them iii the groa*, and that 
.•vervhody would turu over what be does not like.— 
I’KlOR. 

Considering that your houses, your place and /umKure, 
are not sviiUMe to your (Uiality, I concede that yuur 
expense ought to be reduced to two-thirda of yom Obtale. 
—WKNTIVOKTU. 

1 here can be no doubt but that movenbfrt of every kind 
hecuaio sooner appropriated than the pemiauent Bubstan- 
tml Bull.— BLA( KbfONE. 

The lawB of bankruptcy compel the bankript to give 
up all hiB effects to the use of the creditor without any 
concealment.—BLACKSTON'E. 


Goods, Possessions, Property. 

All thc.se terms are applicable to such tilings 
as arc the means of enjoyment; but the f rmcr 
term respects the direct quality of producing 
enjoyment, tno latter two have regard to the 
subject of the enjoyment: we consider Goods 
as they are real or imaginary, adapted or not 
adapted for the producing of real happiness ; 
those who abound in the goods of this world 
are not always the happiest: Possessions 
must Iw regarded as they are lasting or tem¬ 
porary; he who is anxious for earthly posses- 
sions forgets that they are but transitory and 
dependent upon a thousand contingencies; 
Property 1*^ to be considered as It. is le^-al or 
illegal, just or unjiist; those who are anxious 
for great ftropei'ty are not always scrupulous 
about the means by which it is to be ob¬ 
tained. 

The purity of a man’s Christian character is 
in danger from an overweening attachment to 
earthly goods; no wise man will boast the 
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tnultitude of bis pos$€S8io7is, when he reflects 
that if they do not leave hini, the time U not 
far distant when he must leave them; the 
validity of one’s claim to property which comes 
by inheritance is better founded than any 
other. 

Th« worldllngr attache* himself wholly to what he 
reckons the only solid goods, the possession of riche* aud 
liiilueiioe —BLAlft. 

While worldly men enlarge their possessions, and ex* 
tend their coiinectioiis, they unaglue they are strengthsu* 
tug theiusclves.—BL.AIU. 

To O-ovem, Riile, Regulate. 

Govern,in French gouverner,Lmtin guberno, 
Qruek Kv^epyoM. 

Rule and Regrulate signify to biing 
under a rule, or make by rule. 

The exercise of atithority enters more or 
less into the signification of these terms ; but 
to govern implies the exercise hkewise of 
judgment and knowledge. 

To rule implies rather the unqualified exer¬ 
cise of j>ower, the malting the will the rule ; 
a king governs his people by means of wise 
laws and an upright administration : a despot 
rules over a nation according to his arbitrary 
decision ; if he have no principle his rule be¬ 
comes an oppressive tyranny ; of Kobespierre, 
it has been said, that if he did not know how 
to govern, ho aimed at hast at ruUng. 

These terms are applied eitln r to i)er 80 ii 8 or 
things : persons govern or others ; or they 
govern, rule, or regulate things. 

In regard to persons, govern is always in a 
good sense, but rule is sometimes taken in a 
bad sense ; it is naturally associated with an 
abuse of power : to govern is so perfectly dia 
cretionary that we speak of governing our¬ 
selves , hut we speak only of ruling others : 
nothing can be more lamentHblo than to l>e 
ruled by one who does not know how to govern 
himself: it is the business of a man to rule 
his house by keeping all irs members in due 
subjecrion to his authority; it is the duty of 
a person to rule those who are under him in 
all matters wherein they are incompetent to 
goveini themselves 

To govern necessarily supposes the adoption 
of judicious means ; but riding is confined to 
no means but such as will obtain the end of 
subjecting the will of one to that of another; 
a woman i.s said to rule by obeying ; an aitful 
and impel iou.s woman will have recourse to 
various stratagems to elude the power to which 
she ought to submit, and render it subservient 
to her own purposes. 

In application thin^, govern and rule ad¬ 
mit of a siiniliir distinction : a niiui-,tet governs 
the state, and a pilot governs the vessel; the 
movements of the machine are in both cases 
directed by the exercise of the judgment; a 
person rules the times, seasons, fashions, and 
the like; it is an act of tlie individual will. 
Regulate is a species of governing simply by 
judgment; the word is apidicablo to things of 
minor moment, where the force of authority 
is not so requisite : one governs the affairs of a 
nation, or a large body where great interesta 
are involved ; we regylate the concerns of an 
individual, or we regulate in cases where good 
or convenience only is cousulted: «o 


likewise In reg^irJ to ourselves, we govern out 
passions, but wo regUate our affections. They 
are all pruj^erly use*! to denote the acts of con* 
scious agents, but by a figure of pe^sonifica* 
tion that may be applied to inanimate or moral 
objects: the price of one market governs the 
price of another, or governs the seller in his 
demand ; fashion and caprice rule the majority, 
or particular fashions rule them ; the time of 
one clock regulates that of many others. 

Whence can thi* very motion take it* birth. 

Not eure from iii,tti«r, from dull clod* o! earth t 
But from a living epirit lotlK’d within, 

Wlitcli govorns all the bodily machine.—JENYH8. 

When 1 behold a factious band Kgtto 
To call it freedom when tbeiuaelves are free ; 

Each w.iiitun judjfe new penal statutes draw ; 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law; 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne.—UOLOSMIlB. 
DistractiUK tbouglits bv turns his b«)Soni rul’d. 

Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reason uool'd.—POPK. 
Though a sense of moral goo«l aud evil be deeply im¬ 
pressed on the heart of man, it U not oi aufilcieut poir«r 
to regulate his life.—BLAIR. 


Government, Administration. 

Both these terms may be employed either 
to designate the act of Governing^ aud 
Administeringr or the persons governing 
aud administering, lu both cases government 
h.ia a mure extensive meaning than administra¬ 
tion: the former includes every exercise of 
authority; the administration implies only 
that exercise of authority which consists lu 
Iiutting the laws or will of another in force; 
hence, when wo speak of the government, us it 
rtspocts the persoii-s, it implies the whole body 
of constituted authorities ; aud the adniinis^ 
tration, only that part which puts in execution 
the intentions of the whole ; the government of 
a country therefore may remain unaltered, 
wliile the administration undergoes many 
changes: it is the business of the government 
to make treaties of peace and war ; and with¬ 
out a govirnnient it is imposbible for any people 
to negotiate : it is the business of the adminis¬ 
tration to administer justice, to regulate the 
finance(», and to direct all the couiplicat<«l 
concerns of a nation ; without an admiHistra- 
tion all public busines.s would be at a stand. 

Government n an art above th* attainment of an ordi¬ 
nary geiiiUB.—SOUTH. 

What are we to do jf the government and the whuU 
comiuiimty u oi tbe same description V—BUKKR. 

In tieutiug of an uivUible world, aud the administra¬ 
tion oI government there carried on by tlio Kailiei luf 
HpiiiU. i«rUcular« occur which appear lucumprclitimub'.e. 
—BLAllv. 


Government, Constitution. 

Government i» here as in the former 
article (v. Uoveniment) the generic term ; Con- 
stitution the specific. Government implies 
generally the act of gorei'ntng or exercising 
authority under any form whatever; constitu¬ 
tion implies any constituted or fixed form of 
government: we may have a government with¬ 
out a constitution ; we cannot have a constUue 
tion without a government. In the first forma¬ 
tion of society government was placed in the 
hands of individiials who exercised authority 
according to discretion rather than any fixed 
rule or law ; here thou was government without 
a constitution; as time aud expcrieuce proved 
2 0 
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the neceasity of some established form, and ; 
the wisdom of enlightehed men discovered ; 
the advsnti^fes and disadvantages of different 
forms, Qftvtrnmmt in everv county sssnmed a 
more definite shane, and became the ec/Mtitv.^ 
tion of the country; hence then the union of 
jfovemment and eonsftfufiort. QovemmenU are 
divided by political writers into three classes, 
monarchical, aristocratic, and republican : but 
these three general forms have been adopted 
with such variations and modifications as to 
impart to the corutiiutum of every country 
Bomethiug peculiar. 

PoUtiesd squabblers have always chosen to 
consider government in its limited sense as in¬ 
cluding only the supreme or executive autho¬ 
rity, and the conetitution as that which is set 
up oy the authority of the people; but this is 
omy a forced application of a general term to 
serve the putposes of party. Accordiitg to its 
real siguincatlon, constitution does not convey 
the idea of the source of power any more than 
goverm.ment; the constitution may with as much 
propriety be formed or constituted by the mon¬ 
arch as govei'nnient is exercised by the monarch; 
and of this we may be assured, that what Is to 
be formed specifically by any person or persons 
so as to become constituted must bo framed by 
sometldng more authoritative than a rabble. 
The constitution may, as I have bcf()re observed, 
be the work of time, for most of the constitu^ 
tions In Europe, whether rc]mbliean or mon¬ 
archical, are indebted to time and the natural 
course of events for their establishment; but 
In our own country the case has been so far 
different that by the wisdom ai.d humanity of 
those in government or power, a constitution has 
been expressly formed which distiugtii'^hes 
the English nation from all others Hence 
the word constitution is applied by distinction 
to the English form of government; and since 
this constitution has happily secured the rights 
and liberties of the people by salutary laws, a 
vulgar error has arisen that the constitution is 
the work of the people, and by a natural con¬ 
sequence it is maintained that the people, if 
they are not satisfied with their constitution, 
have the right of introducing ch.anges; a 
dangerous error which cannot be combated 
with too much steadfastnesa It must be 
obvious to all who rcHcct on this subject thit 
the constitution, 2 A far as it is assignable to the 
efforts of any man or set of men, was never 
the work of the people, but of the government 
or those who held the supremo power. 

This view of the matter is calculated to 
lessen the jealousies of tho people towards 
their government, and to abate that overweoa- 
ing complacency with which they are apt to 
look upon themselves and their own imagi¬ 
nary work ; for it is impossible but that they 
must regard with a more dispassionate eye tho 
possessors of power when they see themselves 
indebted to tbo‘«e in power for the must ad 
xninible constitution ever framed. 

“ Tho constitution is in danger,” is the watch¬ 
word of a party who want to increase the 
power of the people; but every one who Is 
acquainted with history, and remembers that 
before the constitution was fully formod It was 
tho pec'plo who overturned tho government, 
will perceive that much more is to be appre¬ 
hended by throwing any weight into the scale 


of tho popular side of government than by 
strengthening the hands of the executive 
government, constitution of England has 
arrived at tho acme of human perfection ; it 
ensures to every man as much as he can wish; 
it deprives no man of what he can consistently 
with the public peace expect; it has within 
itself adequate powers for correcting every 
evil and abuse as it may arise, and is fully 
competent to make such modifications of iU 
own powers as circumstances may require. 
Every good citizen therefore will bo contented 
to leave the government of the country in tho 
hands of those constituted authorities as they 
at present exist, fully assured that if they have 
not the wisdom and the power to meet every 
exigency, tho evil will not bo diminished by 
making the people our legislators. 

Frcf govemmentt have committal more flagrant acta of 
tyranny than the most ^rfect despotic govemmentt which 
have ever known —BURKK. 

The physician of the state who, not^satisfled with the 
cure ol distempers, undertakes to regenerate constitutions, 
ought to show uncommon powers.—BURKK. 


Grace, Favour. 

Grace, In French grace, Latin gratia, comes 
from gixitus kind, because a grare results from 
pure kindness independently of the merit of 
the receiver; but Favour is that which is 
grantoil voluntarily and without hope of re¬ 
compense independently of all obligation. 

Grace is never ubed but in regard to those 
who have offeJided and made themselves liable 
to punishment; favour is employed for actual 
good. An act of grace is employed to denote 
that act of the government by which insolvent 
debtors are released ; but otherwise the tenn 
is in most frequent use among Christians to 
denote that merciful Influence which God 
exerts over bis most unworthy creatures from 
the infinite goodness of his Divine nature; it 
is to Ills special grace that we attribute every 
good feeling by which we are xirovented from 
committing sin : tho term fai our is employed 
indiscriminately wiih regard to m>m or his 
Maker ; those who are in power have the 
greatest opportunity of conforiing favours; 
but all wo receive at the hands of our Mak or 
musi; bo ackiiowledgrd as a favour. The Divino 
grace is absolutely indispensable for men as 
sinners; tho Divine/arour is jierpetually ne¬ 
cessary for men as his creatures dependent 
upon him for every thing. 

But Bay I could rei>ent and could obtain, 

By act of gracr, iny forinrr sUi<>, how soon 
Would height recal high thoughts ?—MJLTON. 

A bad mau is wholly tho creature of the world. He 
hangs Uixin BLAIR. 

Grace, Charm. 

Grace is altogether corporeal; Charm 
either corporeal or mental: the grace qualifies 
tho action of tlie body: the charm is an in¬ 
herent quality in the body itself. A lady 
moves, dances, and walks with grace: the 
charms of her person are equal to those of her 
mind. 

Savftge’i method of life particularly qualified him for 
couvematiou, of which h« know how to practise all the 
ffracet —JOHNSON. 

Mualo haa charms to soothe ilM sarago tare<wt.<«<70(ll* 
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Graceful, Comely, Elegant. 

A Graceful figure is rendered so by the 
deportment of the body. A Comely figure 
has that in itself which pleases the eye. Grace¬ 
fulness results from nature, improved by art; 
comeliness is mostly the work of nature. It is 
possible to acquire gracefulness by the aid of 
the dancing-master, but for a comely form we 
are indebted to nature aided by circumstances. 
Grace is a quality pleasing to the eye; but 
Elegrance, from the Latin eligo, electus, select 
and choice, is a (quality of a higher nature, that 
inspires admiration; elegant is applicable, like 
graceful, to the motion of the body, or like 
comely^ to the person, and is extended in its 
meaning also to language and even to dress. 
A person’s step is graceful; his air or his 
movements are elegant ; the grace of an action 
lies chiefly in its adaptation to the occasion. 

Grace is in some degree a relative quality ; 
the gracefulness of an action depends on its 
miitabllity to the occasion : elegance is a positive 
quality; it is, properly speaking, beauty in 
regard to the exterifir of the person; an de- 
qance of air and manner is the consequence not 
»nly of superior birth and station, but also of 
mperior natural endowments. 

Tho first who approached her was a youth of grcte^fxil 

K eaence an<l courtly air, but dreaaod m a richer halnt thaa 
,d ever been seen lu Arcadia.—STKEbR. 

lafdas the son of Phcebldag waa at this time la the bloom 
of his youth, and very remarkable for the comeline$s of 
his iierson —AUDiaON. 

The natural prepress of tlie works of men ts from r.idd- 
DAHs to coiiveniem e, from comeniPiice to ekvuncc, and 
from elrijiince to mcely —JOHNSON. 

Graceful, V, Becoming. 

Gracious, Merciful, Kind, 

Gracious, when compared to Mf^rciful, 
Is used only in tho spiritual son so ; the latter 
Is anplicAblo to the conduct of mm as well as 
of the Deity. 

Grace is exerted in doing good to an object 
that has rn(>ritod the contrary ; mercy is exerted 
in withh< -Idiiigthe evil which has been merited. 
God is gracious t« his creatures in afTor-iing 
them not < nly an opyiortunity to .address TIini, 
but every encouragomont to lay open tie ir 
wants to Him ; their unworthliiers and sinful¬ 
ness arc not made impedimer.ts of access to 
Him. God is merciful to tho vilest of sinners, 
and lends an ear to tho smallest bri^ath of re¬ 
pentance ; in tho moment of executing ven- 
gearice He stops Ilis arm at the voice of sup¬ 
plication : He expects the same mercy to bo 
extended by man toward his offending brother. 

Grace, in tho lofty sense in which it is here 
admitted, cannot with propriety be made the 
attribute of any human being, however ele¬ 
vated bis rank : nothing short of infinite wis¬ 
dom as well as goodness can be Bnpp<»srd 
capaVjle of doing good to offenders without 
producing ultimate evil. Were a king to at¬ 
tempt any display of grace by bestowing 
favours on criminals, his conduct would bo 
highly injurious to individuals as well as the 
public at large, and call down upon him tho 
just censure of all good men; but when we 
speak of the Almighty as dispensing His goods 
lo slnnersi and even courting thorn by every 


act of endearment to lay a-'ide their sins. WO 
clearly perceive that this difference artsesirom 
the infinite disparity between Him and Us; 
which makes that “His ways are not our 
ways, nor are His thoughts our thought*'.’’ I 
am incliued therefore to think that in our lan¬ 
guage we have made a peculiarly just distinc¬ 
tion between grace and mercy, l)y confining the 
former to the acts of the Ainiight}, and ajjply- 
ing the latter indiscriminately to both ; fur it 
is obvious that mercy, as far as it respects tho 
suspension of puniahmont, lies aitt^uther 
witbin tho reach of human discretion 

Gracious, when compared with Kind, differs 
principally as to tho st-ition of the persons to 
whom it is ajiplied. Gracious is altogether 
confined to superiors ; kind is mniscnnimately 
employed for superiors and equals; a king 
gives a gracious recejition to the nobles wh<> 
are presented to him ; one friend gives a kind 
reception to another bv whom ho is visited. 
Gracious is a term in peculiar use at court, and 
among princes; it necea^arily 8upp<)80s .a 
voluntary descent from a lofty station, to put 
one’s self, for tho time being, upon a h vel 
■wirh those to whom one speaks : it compre¬ 
hends, therefore, condescein-ion in manner, 
and affability in address. Kindness is a do¬ 
mestic virtue ; it is found ino.stly among ilioso 
who have not so much ceremonial dispense 
with ; it is ihe display of our goodwill not only 
in tho manner, but in tho action itself; it is 
not confined to the tone of the voice, the g»s- 
ture of the body, or the mode of expn ssiou ; 
but extends to actual services in tho closest 
relations of society ; a master is kirul to his 
servants in the time of their sickness ; friends 
who are kind to one an(»thcr h.ive periictual 
oppjoitunities of displaying their kindness iu 
various little offices. 

He heard my vown, and crrctciou^Iy decreed 

Aly gruunds to be reator d, my lormor flocks to feed. 

duvdkn. 

So grncioMS hath Ootl hern to tin, that he hath inad* 
those things to he our duty which ii.vturally tend to our 
felicity.—TILLOTSON. 

He that’s merciful 

Unto the liatl is cruel to the good.—RANDOLPH. 

Love’ that would all men lust autl temp’rate inake^ 

Kind to tlieiuselvos and others for his Siike.—WAl-LF.U. 

Grand, v. Great. 

Grand, v. Noble, 

Grandeur, Magnificence. 

Grandeur, from grand, in French grande, 
great, Latin grnndis, probably from yepatov an¬ 
cient, because tho terra iu l.atm is aiiplicd 
mostly to great age, and aftt rwirds extended 
in its application to greatness i"i gonenil, but 
particularly that greatness which is taken in 
the good sense. 

Mag'niflcence, In Latin mngnificentia, 
from vwjrmns aiid facio, signifies making or 
acting on a lai go scale. 

An extensive asiremblage of striking quali¬ 
ties In the exterior constitutes tho common 
signification of these terms, of which gramleur 
iB the genus, and magn\ficence the species. Ma^;- 
niflcence eannot exist without grandeur, but 
grandeur exists without magnijlcenre: the 
former U distinguished from the latter both 
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in d'grye aud in applicati 'ii. When applied 
to t lio banuj objects they dilicr in degree ; mag- 
mjice/ice being the higliest degree of grandeur. 

As it respects the style of living, grandeur is 
within tlie reach of subjects ; liwgnijicence is 
mostly confined to princes. A person is said 
to live in a stylo of grandeur, who rises above 
the common level, in the number of his ser¬ 
vants, the quality of his equip-ige, and the size 
of his cstabiishment; no one is said to live in 
a stylo of magnificence who does not surpass 
the (jrandextr of *his contemporaries. Wealth, 
such as falls to the lot of many, may enable 
them to display grandeur ; but nothing short 
of a princely fcrtuuc gives either .a title or a 
capacity to aim at magnijicencc Grandeur ad¬ 
mits of degrees and modifications : it may dis¬ 
play itself in va'ious w.'iys, according to the 
laste of the individual; but magnificence is that 
which has already rca* h» d the highest degree 
of superiority in tveiy particular. 

Those who are ambitious for earthly grandeur 
are rarely in a tompier of mind to take a just 
view of thernselvt s and of all things that sur¬ 
round them : they forget that there is any 
thing above this, in oompariaon with which it 
sinks into insignifli’anco and meanness. The 
grandeur of European courts i.s lost In a com¬ 
parison with the magnijicence of Eastern 
princes. 

Grandeur la applicable to the works of 
nature as well as art, of mind as well as 
matter, magnificence is altogether the creature 
of art. A structure, a spcctocle, an entertain¬ 
ment, and the like, may be grand or mngni- 
Jicent : but a scene, a prospect, a conception, 
and the like, is grand, but not magnijicent. 

Thoro is a kind of grandeur and respect, winch the 
iiie.'inest and inust iiisiguiiicaut part ut tu.iiikind endea¬ 
vour tu procure in ilie little circle uf their fneuda and 
acquaintance —ADDISO.V. 

The wall of China is one of those Eastern pieces of mag- 
ntjlcence which makes a ti|;iiro even in the map of the 
uorld, alth<)Uj{li an account of it would have been 
lljoo^'ht fabulous It ere not the null itaeii exUuit.—ADOl ■ 
SON. 

To Grant, v. To admit. 

To Grant, v. To allow. 

To Grant, v. To give. 

To Grasp, v. To lay hold. 

Grateful, v. Acceptable. 

Gratification, v. Enjoyment. 

To Gratify, Indulge, Humour. 

To Gratify, m ike gi'atefxd or pleasant (r. 
Acceptatde), is a nt-sitive act of tbe choice. To 
Indulge, fiom the Latin indulgeo and dutcis 
To Bweoton nr make palatable, is a negative 
act of tho will, a yielding of the mind to cir* 
cumstancoB. One gratifes his appedite**; and 
indulges his humours. To gratify and iwdwlr/c, 
as individual acts, mav be both allowable ; 
but to gratify is unrestricted by any moral 
consideration ; indulging always involves the 
sacrifice of some general rule of conduct or 
principle of action. We may sometimes gratify 
a laudaiile cunoHity, and indulge ourselves in 
a salutary recreation; but gra tifying as a habit 
becomes a vice, and indulging as a habit is a 
wixknuss, A person who la in soarch ot 
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pleasure gi'atijies his desires as they rise ; ho 
lives for the gratijication, and depends upon it 
for his happiness. He who has higher objects 
in view than the momentary gratification 
will be careful not to indulge himself too much 
in such things as will wcan him from his 
purpose. 

To gratify is a selfisli act; we gratify our¬ 
selves only, but not others ; to indulge is often 
a kind action; we indulge others as well as 
ourselves: to Humour is to indulge or fall 
in with tho humour; it may be selfish or 
prudent. Tho seii.sualist gratifies his passions, 
and sacrifices not only his own substantial 
lappiniSM, but the peace of others to the 
gratification a good parent indulges his child 
in whatever he knows is not hurtful: it is 
sometimes necessary to humour the temper in 
some measure, the better to correct it. Ininga 
gratify: pernons only indulge • we are gratified 
with any spectacle which we witness ; we are 
indulged with tho opportunity of witnessing 
this spectacle tlirough the kindness of a 
friend. 

It IB c«rt,'»lnly a very important leason to learn how to 
enjoy ordinary thiols ami to be able to relish your 
without the transport of some i>aBsiua, or ffi'utijlcation of 
some appetite —STKKLR. 

Still in short intervals of pleasing woe, 

Kegardful of the friendly dues I owe . 

1 to the gluriousi dead fur ever dear, 

IndiUgt the tribute o( a grateful tear —FOPK. 

A skilful manager of the r.ibble, with two or throe 
iMipular empty words such as “right of the subject and 
lilwrty of conscienoe ' well tuned and humoured, may 

istle them backwards and forwards till he Is weary.— 

To Gratify, v. To satisfy. 

Gratitude, v. Thankfulness. 

Gratuitous, Voluntary. 

Gratuitous is opposed to that which Is 
obligatory. Voluntary is opposed to that 
which la compulsory, or in voluntary. A gift 
is jrrafwifoit.t when it Hows enitrely fiom tho 
free will of the giver, independently of right : 
an offer ia voluntary which flows from tho free 
will, indciTeiideiitly <1 all external conatraint. 
Gratuitous is therefore to voluntary as a speeios 
to the genus. What is giaiuitoua is voluntary, 
although what is voluntary ia not always 
gratuitous. The gratuitous is properly ths 
voluntary in regard to the disposal of one’s 
jirofjcrty : and tlio voluntary is applicable to 
all other actions. 

The heroic band of csehierers of tnonarchs were in basts 
to iu.ike .1 generous dilfuamn of the kiiowledga which 
they had tluih grafuiloutly received.—IH-'KKk. 

Tlieir privileges relative tocoiitributiou weiv voluntarilfs 
BUrreudei ed.—Jit KK K. 

Gratuity, Recempense. 

The distinction between these terms is very 
similar to the above (v. Gratuitous). They 
both imply a gift, and a gift by way of return 
for some supposed service ; but the gratuity id 
Independent of all expectation as well as 
light: the recompense is founded upi.n soma 
admissible claim. Those who wish to confer a 
favour in a delicate manner will sometimod 
do it under the shape of a gratuity: those who 
overrate their services, wlU In all probability 
l}e disappointed in the recompeme they reoeivOi 
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GRAVE. 

" If there be one or two ecliolan more, tliAt will be no 
ftewt addition to hi* trouble, coneidering that, perhaps, 
their parenU may recompense him by their praiu^Mee.— 
MOLYNXUX 

What could be lew than to a«brd him pndM, 

The eaaieet recompetue HILTON. 


Grave, Serious, Solemn. 

Grave, in Latin gravit heavy, denotoi the 
weight which keox>s the mind or person down, 
and preventa buoyancy; it is opposed to the 
iight. 

Serious, in Latin seri« late or slow, marks 
the quality of slownths or cousiderateness, 
either in the mind or th.'it which occupies the 
luind : it is opposed to the jocose 

Grave expre.^aes more than serious : it docs 
not merely bespeak the absence of mirth, but 
that heaviness of mind which is displayed in 
all the movements of the liody , sertousness. on 
the other hand, bespeaks no depression, but 
Kirnply steadiness of ,iC!ion, and a rcfrainincnt 
from all that is jocular. A man may be f/rgee 
in his walk, in his tone, in hi.s gesture, in Ida 
htoks, and all his exterior ; he is serious only 
in his general air, ids countenance, and de¬ 
meanour. Gravity is produced by some 
external circumstance; seriousness springs 
from the o|>enition of the mind itself, or 
from circumstances. Misfortunes or age will 
produce gravity: sei'wusmss is the fiuit of 
reflection. Gravity is, m the proiioi sense, 
confined to the person, as a chai act eristic of 
his temper ; serious, on the r»thcr liand, is a 
characteri.stic either of peusons or things, 
hence we should speak of a giave assembly, 
not a serious assembly, of old men; grove 
8cnatr)r8, not serious senators; of a grave 
speaker, not a serious speaker: but a serious, 
not a grave sermon ; a serious, not a grace 
writer; a serious, not a grave sentiment; a 
sertevs, not properly a grave objection: grave 
is, however, sometimes extended to things in 
the sense of weighty, as when we speak of 
grave matters of deliberation. Gravity is 
peculiarly ascribed to a judge, from the double 
cause, that much depends upon his deport¬ 
ment, in which there ought to be gravity, and 
that the weighty concern.s which press on his 
mind are most ant to produce gravity • on the 
other hand, both gravity ax\d senousness may 
be appbed to the prea<'her ; the former only 
as it respects the njaiioer of delivery ; the 
latter as it respects especially the matter of 
his discourse ; the person may be grave or 
serious; the discourse is only serious. 

Solemn expresses more than either grave 
or serious, irom the Latin so tennis yearly. As 
appUed to the stated religious festivals of the 
Homans, it has acquii od the collateral meaniog 
of religious gravity: like serious, it is employed 
not so much to characteiizo either the person 
or the thing; a judge pronounces the solemn 
sentence of condemnation in a manner ; 

a preacher delivers many sole^nn warnings to 
hk hiarers. Gravity may be the effect of cor¬ 
poreal habit, and seriousness of mental habit; 
but solemnity is something occasional and 
extraordinary. Some children d soover a re¬ 
markable gravity as soon as they begin to 
•bserve; a regular attention to religious 
\7orbiiip i^i4 a, habi^ of tcrlojtsneu/ 


the admonitions of a parent on bis death-bod 
will have peculiar solemnity. 

If then ■ome yraw and pioua man appear, 

They hush their noise, and lend a ILsteuiii); ear. 

DUyUEN. 

In our retirements everything disposes us to be serious. 
—ADDISON. 

In most of our long wcird.s wlilrh are derived from tin 
Latin, wecoiitr.ict. the length ot the sylhililes, that gives 
them a (pave and toleinu air in tiieir own language — 
ADDISON. 


Grave, Tomb, Sepulchre. 

All these terms denote the jilcicc where 
bodic.s aio depobited. Grave, fn>m the 
Gtrraan (ji ahai, Ac., ha.s a letercuce to the 
hollow made in the earth. Tomb, from 
tumulus and Lumeo to swell, ha« a refereuco 
to the rising tliat is made above it Sepul¬ 
chre. from sppcUo to bury, has a reference to 
the use for which it is employed. I’lom this 
explanation it is evident that these terms 
have a cci tain propriety of application: “to 
.sink into the grove” IH an exprchsion that 
carries the thoughts where the liody niu.stieat 
in death; “to insetil>e on the tomb, or to 
encircle the tomb with flowers,” carries our 
thoughts to the external of that place in which 
the body is intoned To inter in a sepulchre, 
or to vi.Hio or enter a sepulchre, rtmiiids us of 
a jilace in which bodies are deposited. 

The path of glory leads but to the //nire.—GKAY. 

Nor yon. ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If lucm ry oer their touiht no tjopliie.s laiae —GUAY. 

The Lay itself is either lost or buried, wrliaps for ever, 
in one of those e* of MS,*5. whitli by courtcej ar® 

c.alled libraries —TV'J; v\ illTl’ 

Grave, V. Sober. 

Gravity, v. Weight. 


Great, Large, Big. 

Great, derived through tho medium of 
the northern languagts from the Latin crassus 
thick, and ciesco to grow, is applied to all 
kinds of dimensions in which tilings can grow 
or increa.se. Largre, in Latin largus wide, 
is probably derivtd from the Greek Aa and 
pttLv to flow plentifully ; for lavgior signifies 
to give freely, and large li.asin English a similar 
sense: it is projicrly ap]»lied to space, extent, 
.and qu.iiititv. Big", tiom the German 
belly, and tho l!ngh»-h denotes jirmf as 

to expansion or capacity. A house, a room, a 
heap, a pile, an army, Ac , is greater Unge; 
an animal or a mountain is greator big. a road, 
a city, a street, and the like, is termed rather 
great than large. Great is used generally in 
tlio improper .sense ; large and big are used 
only occasionally : a noise, a distance, a multi¬ 
tude, a number, a power, and the like, is 
termed great, but not large: we may, how¬ 
ever, speak of a large portion, a large share, a 
large quanti»^y; or of a mind big with con¬ 
ception, or of an event big with the fate o£ 
nations. 

At one’u first entrance into tho Pantheon at Romo, 
how the imagination is filled with something arent nml 
amaBing; and at the same time how Utile in priun-r- 
tiou one is atr®ot®d with the insule of h Gothic uat.heiTrvl, 
altliou|{h ^ times Uiryvr thVV ulh®r.—ApOp 
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We are not a little pleased to find erery green leaf 
I warm with millions of auimaJs, that- at their larg«tt 
growth are not visible to the naked eye.—ADDISON. 

An animal no bigg«r than a mite cannot appear perfect 
to the eye, because the sight takes it in at once.—ADDI¬ 
SON. 

Among all the figures of architecture, there are none 
that have a greater air thaju the concave and the convex. 
—ADDISON. 

Bure He that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking liefore and after, gave us not 

That cjipalulity and godlike reason 

To rust in us uuus’d —SHAKSPKARE. 

Amazing clouds on clouds continual heap’d. 

Or whirrd tempestuous by the gusty wind. 

Or silent borne along heavy and slow, 

With the Mg stores of streaming oceans charg 

THOMSON. 

Great, Grand, Sublime. 

These terms arc synonymous only in their 
moral application. Great simply designates 
extent; Grand includes likewise the idea of 
excellence and superiority. A f/reat under¬ 
taking characterizes only the extent of the 
undertaking; a grand undertaking bespeaks 
its superior excellence ; great objects are seen 
with facility; grand objects are viewed with 
admiration. It is a great point to make a 
person sensible of his faults; it should be 
the grand aim of all to aspire aiter moral and 
religious improvement. 

Grand and Sublime are both superior to 
great; but the former marks the dimensions 
of greatneis; the latter, from the Latin sub- 
design.ttes that of height. A scone m ly 
ho either ^and or sublime ; it is grand as it 
fills the imagination with its immensity ; it is 
sublime as it elevates the imagination beyond 
the surrounding and b-ss important objects. 
There is something grand m the sight of a 
vast army moving forward as it wore by one 
impulse : there is something peculiarly «a6firne 
in the sight of huge moimtains and craggy 
cliffs of ice, shaped into various fantastic 
forms Grand may be said either of the works 
of art or nature ; sublime is applicable only to 
the works of nature The Egyptian pyramids, 
or the ocean, are both grand objects; a tem¬ 
pestuous ocean is a sublime object. Grand is 
sometimes applied to the mind; sublime is 
applied both to the thoughts and the expres¬ 
sions. There is a grandeur of conception in 
the writings of Milton ; there is a sublimity in 
the Inspired Writings, which far surpasses all 
human productions. 

There la nothing m thia whole art of architeoture which 
pleHaea the iinagiiiutiuu, but as it la great, uiicoumon, or 
beautiful.—ADDISON. 

There Is generally in nature sowetbing more grand and 
liugust than what we meet with in the curioaiUes of art. 
—ADDISON. 

Homei fills hia readers with tuAlima ideuk-^ADOISON. 

Greatness, v. Size. 

Greediness, v. Avidity, 

Grief, v. Affliction, 

Grievance, Hardship. 

Grievance, from the l^attn gravis heavy 
or burdensome, implies that which lies heavy 
at heart. Hardship, from the adjective 
hard, denotes that which pretMf or bears 
yiolently on the person. 


Grievance is In general taken for that which 
is done by another to grieve or distress: hard¬ 
ship Is a particular kind of grievance that 
presses upon individuals. There are national 
grievances, though not national hardships. 

An infraction of one’s rights, an act of 
viol‘»,nco or oppression, arc grievances to ihoaa 
who aro exposed to them, whether as indivi¬ 
duals or bodies of men : an unequal distribu¬ 
tion of labour, a partial iudulgenoe of one to 
the detriment of another, constitutes the 
hardship. A weight of taxes levied by a de¬ 
spotic jirinco in order to suniiort an unjust 
war, will be esteemed a grievance: the par¬ 
tiality and caprice of the collector in making 
it fall with unequal weight uiion particulaf 
persons will be regarded as a peculiar hardship. 
Men seek a redress of their gidcvances from 
some higher jiower th.an that by wliich they 
are inflicted: they endure their hardships 
until an opportunity offers of getting them 
removed. 

It in iiettcr private men eiiould have some injustice 
done tlioin than a public gi tfnaiice should not l>e re* 
(Ireaaed Thi» la usually pleaded iu defence of all those 
hard»hkfit which fall ou particular persona, in particular 
occaaiona which could not be foreseen when the law was 
made.—S rkCT ATOR. 

To Grieve, Mourn, Lament. 

Grieve, v. A fiction. 

Mourn, like moan and murmur, i.s probably 
but an imitation of the sound which is pro¬ 
duced by pain. 

To grieve is the general term; mourn the 
particular term. To grieve, in its limited 
sense, is .an inward act; to mourn is an out¬ 
ward act: the grief lies altogotlier in the 
mind; the moumxng displays itself by some 
outward mark. A mau grieves for bis sins ; 
ho mourns for the loss of his friends. One 
grieves for that which immediately concerns 
one’s self; one mourns for that which concerns 
others : one grieves over the loss of property ; 
one mourns the fate of a deceased relative. 

Grieve is the act of an individual, mourn 
may bo the common act of many : a nation 
mourTis though it does not grieve, tor a public 
calamity, lo gHeve is applicable to domestic 
troubles ; mourn may refer to public or private 
ills. Every good Frenchman h»8 had occasion 
to grieve for the loss of that which is immedi¬ 
ately dear to himself, and to mourn over the 
misfortunes which have overwhelmed his 
country. 

Grieve and mourn aro permanent sentiments; 
Lament (v. To bewail) is a transitory feel¬ 
ing : the former are pr«^uced by substantial 
causes, which come homo to the feelings ; the 
latter respects things of a more partial, ofteiv 
times of a more remote and indifferent, nature. 
A real widow moums all the remainder of her 
days for the loss of her husband; we lament a 
thing to-day which we may forgot to-morrow. 
Mourn and lament are both expressed by some 
outward sign ; but the former is composed and 
free from all noise; the latter displays itself 
either in cries or simple words. In the mo¬ 
ment of trouble, when the distress of the mind 
is at its height, it may break out into loud 
lamentations; but commonly grieving and 
mourning commence vrh^n lamentation ceaoesu 
Aa epitheta, grimuSf moum/ulf and 
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able have a similar distinction. What presses 
hard on peraona, their property, conneclions, 
and circumstances, is grievoue what touches 
the tender feelings, and tears asunder the 
tics of kindred and friendship, is mournful: 
whatever excites a painful sensation in our 
minds is lavuntable. ^Famine is a grtevouj 
calamity for a nation ; the violent separation 
of friends by death is a mournful event at all 
times, but particularly so for those who are in 
the prime of life and the fulness of expecta¬ 
tion ; the ignorance which some persons dis¬ 
cover even in tlie present cultivated state of 
society is truly lamentable. Onevous misfor¬ 
tunes come but seldom, although they some¬ 
times fall thickly on an individual; a mournful 
talo excites our pity from the persuasion of its 
veracity; tsit lamentable stories are often 
fabricated for sinister purposes. 

Achateu, th« companion of his lnea«t, 

Ooea gruivxng by ins side, with equal cares oppress’d, 
DUYDEU. 

My brotlier'a friends and daughter left behind, 

h’alse to them all, to Paris only kiml, 

For this I mourn, till grief or dire disease 

Shall waatc the form whose crime it was to please. 

POPE. 

So close in poplar shades, herchildren gone 

The mother mghtitigide tammU aluue.^DHYDEM. 

Grieved, v. Sorry. 

Grim. v. Hideous. 

To Gripe, v. To lay hold. 

To Gripe, v. To press. 

Grisly, v. Hideous, 

To Groan, Moan. 

Groan and Moan are both an onomato- 
jiciA, fn-m the sounds which they express. 
Groan is a deep sound produced by hard 
breathing: moan Is a plaintive long-drawn 
sound produced by tlie organs of utterance. 
The groan proceeds involuntarily as an ex 
proHsion of severe pain, either of body or 
mind: the moan proceeds often from the de¬ 
sire of awakening attention or exciting com¬ 
passion. laying groans are uttered in ibe 
agonies of death : the moayis of a wounded 
sufferer are sometimes the only resource he 
has left to make his destitute case known. 

The pUin (»x, whose toil, 

Patient and ever ready, cf dhei the laud 
With all the pomp of harvest, shall he bleed, 

And BtrugghiiK groan beneath the cruel hands 
STen of the clown he feeds —THOMSON. 

The fair Alexis lov’d, but lov'd in vain, 

And underneath the beachen shade, alone. 

Thus to the woods and moontaius inade bit moan, 
i>£Vn£N. 


Gross, Coarse. 

Gross derives Its meaning in this applica¬ 
tion from the Latin crassus thick from fat, or 
that which is of common materials. 

Coarse, V. Coarse. 

Iht'so terms aro synonymous in the mor,al 
application. Grossness of habit is opposed to 
delicacy ; coarseness to softness and rennement. 
A person becomes gross by an unrestrained 
indulgence of his sensual apatites; particu- 
larly in eating and drinking; he is toar9< 


the want of polish either as to his mind or 
manners. A gross sensualist approximates 
vary nearly to the brute ; he sets aside all 
moral considerations ; he indulges himself in 
the open face of day in defiance of all decency: 
a coarse person approaches nearest to the 
savage whose roughnesses ml humour and in¬ 
clination have not been refined down by habits 
of restraining bis own will, and complying 
with the will of another. A gross expression 
conveys tho idea of that which should be kept 
from the view of the mind, which shocks the 
mural feeling ; a coar.ie expression conveys the 
idea of an unseemly sentiment in tlie mind of 
the speaker. The representations of the Deity 
by any sensible irn ge i.s gros.s, because it gives 
ns a low and giovelllng idea ^if a Superior 
Being . tbe doing a kindness, and making the 
receuer at the same time sensible of your 
superiority and his dependence, indicates 
great coarseness in tho character of tho 
favourer. 

A certain preparation Is requisite for the snjoyment of 
devotion in its wholo extent, not only must (he life be 
rcfunimi from grott cuoimities. hut Oih heart imui 
have luulerguuo that change which the Quspel ddmauds. 
—BLAIK. 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many 
reh|M'ct8, Buiienor to the coarse gratiocatious uf sens*.— 
Bl.AlK. 


Gross, Total. 

Gross is connected with the word great; 
from tho idea of sixc which enters into tho 
original meaning of this term is derived that of 
quantity : Total, from the Laim totus, signi¬ 
fies literally tbe whole: the gi'oss implies that 
from which nothing has been taken ; tho total 
signifies that to which nothing need bo added : 
the gross sum includes everything without 
regard to what it may bo ; tho total includes 
everytliing which one wishes to include ; wo 
may, therefore, deduct from the gross that 
which does not immediately belong to it; but 
the total Is that which admits of no deduction. 
The oross weight in trade is applicable lo any 
article, ihe wliolo of which, good or bad, pure 
or dross, is included in opposition to tlio nett 
weight; the total amount supposes all to be 
included wliieh ought to form a part, in op¬ 
position to .any smaller amounts or sun- 
divisioi'S ; when employed in the improper 
sense, they preserve tho same distinction : 
things arc said to be taken or considered in 
the gross, that is, in tbe large and comprehon- 
sivo way, one with anotner; tilings are said 
to undergo a total change. 

I have ninra Inan one* found fault with those general 
rsfiectioDB which strike at kingdoms or communwealths in 
the yroM.—ADDISON. 

Nature is either collecto*! Into one fofaf or diflhseU au4 
distributed.-- Baco.n, 

To Ground, v. To found. 

Ground, v. Foundation. 

Group, V. Assembly. 

To Grow, V. To be. 

To Grow, V. To incrwM, 

Grudire, v. Mali^ 
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To Guarantee, Be Security, Be ! 
Responsible, Warrant. 

Guarantee and Warrant are both de* 
rived from the Teutonic withren to defend or 
make safe and binding; Security, from 
»€curf(v. Certain), has the same original moan¬ 
ing ; Responsible (v. Amenable), 

Guarantee is a term of higher import than 
the others: one guarantees for others in mat¬ 
ters of contract and stipulation; security Is 
employed in matters of right and justice; one 
may be security for another, or give xecunty 
for one's self: responsUnlity is employed in 
moral concerns; we take rcsponsibili/y upon 
ourselves; warrant is employed in civil and 
commercial concerns; wo warrant lor that 
which concerns ourselves. 

We guarantee by virtue of our power and 
tho confi<ience of those who accept the 
gunranUe : it is given by means of a word, 
wliu h is accepted as a pledge for the future 
performance of a contract. Govenuuents, in 
order to ni iko peace, frequently guarantee lor 
the performance of certain stipulations by 
TK)wers of minor importance. We are security 
by vir'ue of our wealth and credit; the«ecwrip/ 
is not confined to a simple word, it is always 
accompanied with some legitimate act that 
binds, it regards the payment of money for 
another; tradesmen are frequentlyjecuntyfor 
others who are not supposed sufficiently wealthy 
to answer for thomselves: a person is responsible 
by virtue of bis office an<l relation; responsibility 
binds for the reparation of injuries ; in.istors 
are responsible for tho good conduct of tho 
children entrusted to their care : one warrants 
by virtue of one’s knowledge and situation : 
tho warrant binds to make restitution; the 
seller learrants his articles on sale to bo such 
are worth the purchase, or in case of defec¬ 
tiveness to bo returned. A king guarantees 
for the transfer of the lands of one prince, on 
his decease, into tho pos-ession of another; 
when men have neither hon<»ur nor money, 
they must get othois to be security for them, 
if any can bo found suflBciontly credulous ; in 
England masters are responsible fur all the 
mischiefs done by their servants ; a tradesman 
who stands upon his reputation will be care¬ 
ful not t<i warrant anything which he is not 
assured will stand the trial. 

The people of England, then, are willing to tniBt to 
the syuiiwthy of regicides, tho guarantee of the Britieh 
inoimrchy.—BUKKE. 

Richard Cr<»tiiwell deeirml only teruritjf tor the debt* 
he hwl ot)ntracted—BURNET. 

What a dreadful thing is a standing army, for the ooii 
dnet of the whole, or any part of which, no one is rstpon- 
rtble —BURKE. 

No man’s mistake will b« able to varrant an nnjuat 
•utukise, much less Justify a fsdee censure.—SOUTH. 

Guard, v. Fence. 

To Guard, Defend, Watch. 
Guard Is but a variation of ward, which 
comes from the German wiihren to look to. 
Defend, v. Apology, and to defend. 
Watch and Wake, through the medium 
of tlie northern languages, are derived from 
the Latin vigil watchful, vigeo to flourish, aud 
the Qrpek aYoMu to exult or be In spirite. 


Qwvrd seems to include in it tho idea of both 
defend and xoatch^ inasmuch as one aims to 
keep off danger by personal efforts; guard 
comprehends the signification of defend, Inas- 
uch as one employs one's eyes and attention 
to detect the danger. Guard comprehends tho 
idea of watch: one defends and watches, thero- 
' re, when one guards; but one does not 
always guard when one defends or watches. 

To defend is employed in a case of actual at¬ 
tack ; to guard is to dej'end, by preventing tho 
attack : the soldier guards the palace of tt o 
king in time of peace; he de ends tho jKiwor 
and kingdom of Lis prince in time of war, or 
the peisun of the king in the field of bartle : 
one guanls in cases where resi.sfcince is re- 
quiaiie, and »ttack is threatened ; one watches 
\u cases where an uurCNisting enenjy is aripio- 
heiided : soldiers or armed men are empi<»yed 
to guard those wlio are In custody ; childvea 
are set to watch tho corn which is tlireatened 
>y the birds : hence it is thsit those are terim d 
guards who sui round the person of tho mon¬ 
arch, and those are termed watchmen who are 
employed by night to watch for thieves and 
give the alarm, rather than make any attack. 

In the improper application they have a 
similar sense : modesty (/can/i female honour; 
14 onahlcH her to pre.seut a bold front to tho 
daring violator : clothing defends against the 
inchmeiicy of the weather: a person who 
wants to escape watches his opportunity to 
slip out unobaerve h The love of his subjects 
is the king’s greatest safeguard .* walls are no 
defence against an enraged multitude ; it is 
lu-c^-ssary for every man to set a watch upon 
his lips, lest he suffer that to escape from him 
►f W'hicli ho may afterwaids repent. 

Mo<le«ty is not only n ornAinent, but aUo » guard to 
virtue —AimiSON. 

Forthwith on a11 siile* to lim .Mil w»» run, 

By.'xiigclii uiAiiy Mid Bintng, wJio interpoH’d 
— MII.TON. 

But see the well-iilmn’d hearse comes nodding on, 
SnUely and Blow, aiul proi>crJr attended 
By the whole «a>ile tril>e, th.it painful vHttrh 
The Bick luau'ii door, and live upon the dead. 

BLAIR. 

Guard, Sentinel. 

These terms aro all employed to designate 
thof-e who are employed lor the jirutection of 
either persons or tilings. 

Guard ha-^ lM,*en explained above (n. To 
guard) ; Sentinel, in French sentinelle, is 
properly a species of guard, namel.v, a military 
guard in the tune of a canpaign ; anyone 
may be set as guard ovei prop rty who i.s em¬ 
powered to keep off every intruder by force ; 
but the sentinel nets in tho army as tho watch 
(w. To guard) in the police, r.ither to obucrve 
the motions of tne cu^my tlian to repel any 
force. 

Pa*t aa he oould, he alghing quite the walls. 

And thus deacandiug, on the gnurdt lie calla.—POPK. 

One of the senflneU, who stood on the Btage to prevent 
disorder, burst into tear* —STEELE, 

Cuu.scieuo« la the simtinet ot virtue.—JOHNSON. 

Guard, Guardian. 

Th' se words are derived from the verb guard 
(v. To guard ): but tbcy have acquired a (Ua* 
tinct office. 
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Guard is used either ia the literal or 
figurative eonse; Guardian only in the 
Improper sense Guard is applied either to 
persons or thiiigs; guardian onlv to persons 
In applicati'iu to f)er8''ns, the guard is tem¬ 
porary ; the(/uart/tun is fixed and permanent: 
the guard only guards against externil evils , 
tho guardian takes upon him the office of 
parent, coull^ellor, and din ctor : when a 
hjiise is in danger of being atfacked, a p« r- 
H )n may sit up as a guard ; when a parent is 
dead, a guardian supplies his place: wo ex- 
l»ect irom a guard nothing but hum »n assist¬ 
ance ; but from our guardian aug^l we may 
expect supernatural asaistanee. 

Him Ilenuefl to Achilles shall convey, 

QuurU of his life, and imrtner of las way —POPE. 

A e guides and ffunrdin _„ 

Come all ! let gcn’rmis r.ige your anus emplov. 

And save Patroclus from the dogs of Troy.—i'orR. 

To Guard Against, Take Heed. 

Both these terms imply express care on tho 
part of the agent; but the former i.s used with 
regard t<i external nr internal evils, the latter 
only with regard to internal or menUl evil->: 
in an enemy’s country it is e'*8cntiiil to bo 
particularly on one’s guard for fear of a sur¬ 
prise ; in difficult matters, whore we are lublo 
to oiT, it IS of iinporfanco to tak'e heed lest we 
run from one extreme* to another: young men, 
oil their entrance into life, cannot be too much 
on their guard against associating wifh those 
who wou’d lead them into expensive pleasures; 
in slippery paths, whether physicalh or morally 
understood, it la necessary t<j taJee heed how 
we go. 

Orie w.iuld take mor« than urdlrmrr carr to uuard on**’« 
IK-U nif'itrut thi* particular iru[s*rfoctiou (oliaiig*‘ahleno8h). 
lK*cau"e it 1 * ih.vt which our iiaturo very strongly iiichnvs 
us to —ADDISON, 

Take ht'cd of that dreadful tritiunal where it will not 
be oiiotigh to 8.iy that 1 tliought this or I heard that.— 
Suurn. 

Guardian, v. Guard, 

To Guess, Conjecture, Divine. 

Guess, in Saxon and Low German gx,wn, 
is connected with tho word ghost, and the 
C.cnnao geist, &e., spirit, signifying the action 
of a spirit. 

Conjecture, V. Conjecture. 

Divine, from the L^tin dxvinus and Deus a 
g >d. signifies to think and know as a god. 

We guess than a thing actually is; we con- 
yrture that which may bo : wo guess that it is 
a certain hour; we conjecture at the meaning 
of a person’s actions. Guessing is opposed to 
the certain knowledge of a thing ; conjecturing 
is opposed to the full conviction of a thing: 
a child guesses at that portion of his lesson 
which ho has not properly Itaracd; a fanciful 
perHon employs conjecture where he caunot 
draw any po'titive eniichision. 

To guess and to conjecture are natural acts of 
the mind ; to divine, in its proper sense, is a 
supernatural act; in this sense the heathens 
affected to divine that which was known only 
to an OmniBOitnt B.lng; and impostors in our 
time presume to divine iu mHtters that are ^et 
Qf human Qompr^hensiQ}!, 


The term is, however, employed to deuoto a 
species of guessing in different matters, as to 
divine the meaning of a mystery. 

And thtM« dioeoTerirs moke nn oil confess 
That sublunary science is but nuess.—DENHAM. 

Now bear the Grecian fraud, and from this one 
Conjecture a,ll tho seat.—DENHAM. 

Walking they talk’d, and frultlesHly dt^’tn’d 
What friend the i)riaiteA6 by those word, ili^ign’d. 

DKVDr.N 


Guest, Visitor, or Visitant. 

Quest, from the noithern lamritaccn, slg- 
nifie.s one who is cntcrtaii cd ; Visitor '»r 
Visitant is the one who pays the vuut Tho 
guest is to tho visitor as the specie^ to the 
genua ; every guest is a visitor, but evciy 
visitor is not a guest; the visitor simply comes 
to see tho pcrscui and enjoy hocmI inter¬ 
course ; but tho guest also partakes rtf hospi¬ 
tality : wo are visitors at the tea-table, at the 
card-table, and round tho fire; we are guests 
at the testive board. 

Soino great Iwheat from hcav'n 
T> lift p<‘rhaj)ft he bringH, and will vouchsafe 
Thift day to b« our i/uctt —MILTON. 

No palace with a loffy gate he wants 

T' admit the tides of early mi/ants.—DBYDEJf. 

To Guide, v. To conduct. 


Guide, Buie. 

Guide is to Rule as the genus to the 
species : every rule is a guide to a certain 
extent; but the guide is often that which ex¬ 
ceeds tho rule. Tho guide, in the moral sense, 
as in the proper sei sc, goes with ns, and poiii»s 
out the exact p.ith ; it does not permit ns to 
err cither to the right or left: tho rule marks 
out a lino, beyond which we m-sy not go ; but 
it leaves ua to trace the libe, and consequently’ 
to f.ail cither on the one side or othor. 

The Bible is our best guide for moral prac¬ 
tice ; its doctrines as interpreted in the 
aritcles of the estaldishod church are the best 
ride of faith for every Christian. 

You must first apply t<> rcllglun as the ffuide of life, be¬ 
fore you can have recourse to it os the refuge of sorrow.- 
BLAIR. 

There i# ftonielhing no wild, and yet no eolemn, iu Shak- 
epeare's ftiwecht** of hift gho«l« aikI f.Aine'*. and tho likn 
iinagiiiaiy i>rrftoiiit, that wo oaiiiiuL forttoar thiiikiiig thpiu 
natural, though wo have no rule by wbicu to jmlge tliom. 
—ADDISON. 

Guile, V. Deceit. 


Guiltless, Innocent, Harmless. 

Guiltless, without guilt, is more th.an 
Innocent : innocence, from noceo to hurt, 
extends no farther than the quality of nut 
hurting by any direct act; guiltless compre¬ 
hends the quality of not iutonding to hurt: 
It is possible, therefore, to be innocent without 
being guiltless, though not vice versd ; he wlto 
wishes for the death of another is not guilUa s, 
though he may be innocent of the crime of 
murder. Guiltless seems to regard a man’s 
general condition; innocent his particular con¬ 
dition ; no man is guiltless in the sight of Qod, 

for no mau e-T0Wpt from the guUt pf oia. 
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but he may be innocmt in the sight of men, or 
tnnocent of all such intentional offences as 
rendor him obnoxious to his f«llow creatures. 
Guiltlessness was that happy state of perfection 
which men lost at the Fall; innocence is that 
relative or comparative state of jMjrfection 
which is attainable here on earth: the highest 
state of iiinocence is an ignorance of evil. 

Ah 1 why •houla all mankind 
For one man’a fault, thus gutiUesi be condeinu'd. 

If guUtlett » Hut from me what can proceed 
Bat all corrupt?—M ilton. 

When Adam sees the several changes of nature about 
him, he aptjears in a disorder of mind suitable to one 
who had forfeited both his mnotxnce and his happiness. 
—ADDISON. 

Guiltless is in the proper sense applicable 
only to the condition of man; and when ap¬ 
plied to thingH, it still has a reference to the 
person : innocent is equally applicable to per¬ 
sons or things ; a {xjr.sim is innocent who has 
not committed any injury, or lias not any 
direct purpose t» e nnmit any injury; or a 
cmversation is innocent which is free from 
what is hurtful. Innorent and Harmless 
both recommend themselves as qualities nega¬ 
tively good ; they designate a freedom either 
m the person or thing to injure, and differ 
only in regard to the nature of the injury : 
innocence respects moral injury, and harmless 
physical injury : a person is innocent who is 
me from moral impurity and wicked pur- 
pose.s ; he is harmless if he have not the power 
or disposition to commit any violence; a di¬ 
version is innocent which Im nothing in it 
likely to corrupt the morals ; a game is harm¬ 
less which is not likely to inflict any wound, or 
endanger the health. 

But from the lauuntam’s (crassy aide, 

A guiltlcit foaat I \>rtut;; 

A scrip with fruits And herbs supplied, 

Aud water from the spriuif —GOLDSMITH. 

A niAn should endeavour to make the sphere of his 
{■nnocent pleasures os wide as possible, tiiat hs may retire 
into them with safety.—ADDISON. 

Full on his breast the Trojan arrow fell. 

But hiirmUts bounded from the plated steel. 

ADD130M. 

Guilty. V. Criminal. 

Guise, Habit. 

Guise and wise are both derived from the 
northern languages, and denote the manner ; 
but the former is employed for a particular or 
distinguished manner of dress. 

Habit, from the Latin habitus a habit, 
fa.shion, or form, is taken for a settled or per- 
m.anent mode of dress. 

The guise is that which is unusual, and often 
only occasional ; the habit is that which is 


usual amongst particular classes; a person 
sometimes assumes the guise of a peasant, in 
order the better to conceal himself; he who 
devotes himself to the clerical profession puts 
on the habit of a clergyman. 

Anubia. Sphinx, 

Idols of antique guise, aud horned Fan, 

Terrific muustrouA shapes 2—DYER. 

For 'tls the mind that makes the body rich, 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest cloud 
Bo honour appeareih in the meauest hnhff. 

SUAKSPKABC. 


Gulf, Abyss. 

Gulf, in Greek xoAttos from xoiAoc hollow, 
is .applied literally in the sense of a deep con¬ 
cave receptacle for water, as the gu(/ of 
Venice. 

Abvss, in Greek a/Sva-ao^, compounded of 
a privative and /Sircrcro? a bottom, signifies liter¬ 
ally a bottomless pit. 

One is overwhelmed in .a gul// it carries 
with it the idea of liquidity and profunditj’^, 
into which one inevitably Mnk.s never to rise: 
one is lost in an abyss ; it carries with it the 
idea of immense profundity, into which ho 
who is cast never reaches a bottom, nor is 
able to return to the top ; an insatiable vora¬ 
city is the characteristic idea in the significa¬ 
tion of this term. 

A gul/ is a capacious bosom, which holds 
within Itself and buries all objects that suffer 
thomselves to sink into it, without allowing 
them the possibility of escape ; hell is repre¬ 
sented as a fiery gul/, into which evil spirits 
aro lounged, and remain perpetually over¬ 
whelmed : a guilty mind may lie .said, figura¬ 
tively, to be plunged into a gul/ of woe or dos- 
I«ur, when filled with the horrid sense of its 
enormities. An abyss presents nothing but 
an interminable sp.ice which has neither 
beginning nor end ; he ilocs wisely who does 
not venture in, or who retreats before he has 
plunged too deep to letrace his fooLsteps ; as 
the occau, in the natural sense, is a great 
abyss, so are metaphysics an immense abyss, 
into which the human mind precipitates itself 
only to be bewildered. 

Sin and death amain- 

Followinc his track, such was the will of hear’n, 
Pav'd after him a bruad and lieaten way 
Over the dtirk nhtftt, whose boiling gulf 
Tainelr endur’d a bridge of wond'rous length 
From bell continu’d.—MILTON. 

Hi broad wing’d vessel drinks the whelming tide. 
Hid in the l>usoiu uf the black aiyM.—THOMSON. 

To Gush, V. Tojloic. 

Gust, V. Breeze. 


H. 


Habit, V. Custom. 

Habit, V. Guise. 

To Hallow, V. To dedicate. 
Handsome, i>. Beautiful* 

To Hanker After, v. To desire* 


To Happen, Chance. 

To Happen that is, to fall out by a hap, 
is to Chance (r. Chance, fortune) as the genui 
to the species; whatever chances happens, but 
not vice-versa. Happen respects all events with¬ 
out iucluding any oollatoral ; ebanoe 



HAPPINESS. 

comprehends, likewise, the idea of the cause 
and order of events ; whatever comes to pass. 
happens, whether regularly in the course of 
things or particularly, and out of the order ; 
whatovor chances happens altogether without 
concert, intention, and often without relation 
to any other thing. Accidents happen daily, 
■which no human foresight could prevent ; the 
newspapers contain an account of all that 
happens in the course of the day or week : 
listeners and busybodies are ready to catch 
every word that cAanccs to fall in their hear¬ 
ing. 

With equal mnid whnt happens let ns bear. 

Nor joy. nor ffi icve too much lor thuiga Ijcyond ouf 
care —UltynAN. 

An hllot chancing to live within the sound of a oloelc, 
always aiausod hiiiiHelf with couiitiiiK the hour of the 
day wiieuover the clock struck ; hut tlie clock I>eiu({ spoiled 
bv accident, the idmt continued to count the hour without 
the help of it.—ADDISON. 

Happiness, Felicity, Bliss, Blessed¬ 
ness, Beatitude. 

Happiness signifies the state of being 
happy. 

Felicity, in Latin fdicitas, from felix 
happy, most probably comes from the Greek 
ijAtf youthful, youth being the age of purest 
enjoyment. 

Bliss, Blessedness, signifies the state 
or property of being blessed. 

Beatitude, from the Latin beatus signifies 
the property of bemg ha2)py in a superior 
degree. 

happiness comprehends that aggregate of 
pleasur ible sensations which we derive from 
external objects ; it is the ordinary term 
which is tmployed alike in the colloquial or 
the philosophical style : feheUy is a higher ex¬ 
pression, comprehending inward enjoyment, 
or an aggregate of inward pleasure, without 
regard to the source whence they are derived : 
bliss is a still higher term, expressing more 
than either happiness or felicity, both as to the 
degree and nature of the enjoyment. Happi¬ 
ness is tlie thing adapted to our present con¬ 
dition, and to the nature of our being, as a 
compound of body ,and soul ; it is imjiure in 
its nature, and variable in degree ; it is sought 
for by various means and with great eagerness, 
but it often lies much more within our reach 
than wo are apt to imagine : it is not to be 
found in tho ^ssession of great wealth, of 
great power, of great dominions, of great 
splendour, or tho unbounded indulgence of 
any one appetite or desire ; but in moderate 
possessions, with a heart tempered by reli^on 
and virtue, for the eojoyment of that which 
God has bestowed upon us : it is therefore 
not so unequally distributed as some have 
been led to conclude. 

Happiness admits of degrees, since evoiy In- j 
dividual is placed in different circumstances ! 
either of body or mind, which fit him to be ; 
more or less happy. Felicity is not regarded in 
tho same light; it is that which is positive 
and independent of all circumstances: domes¬ 
tic felicity and conjugal felicity are regarded 
as moral enjoyments, abstracted from every¬ 
thing which can serve as an alloy. Bliss is 
tliAt which is purely spiritual; it lias its 
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source in the imagination, and rises above the 
ordinary level of human enjoyments: <'f 
earthly bliss little is known but in poetry; of 
heavenly bliss we form but an imperfect con¬ 
ception from the utmost stretch of our powers. 
Blessedness is a term of spiritual import, which 
refers to the happy condition of those who 
enjoy the Divine favour, and arc permitted to 
have a foretaste of heavenly bliss, by tlie exal¬ 
tation of their minds above earthly happiness. 
Beatitude denotes the quality of happiness only 
which is most exalted; namely, heavenly 
happiness. 

Ah 1 whlthcT now are flod 
Thoae dreams of Krt'atnpss t those uiisulld hopes 
Of happiness f—THOSI-SON. 

No Kreater felicity can genins attain than that of hav¬ 
ing purified intellectual pleasure, separated niirt.h from 
ludeceucy, and wit from licentiousneas —JOHN.SON. 

The fond soul, 

Wrapt in gay visions of uujeal Mis* 

Still paints th’ illusive form.—TlloM.SON. 

In the description of heaven and hell we are surely ii> 
teiestcd, as we are .all to reside hereafter either in the 
regions of horror or of bliss.— J OHS sov. 

fio solid a comfort to men, under all the troubles and 
.filictiona of tills world, is th.it; firm assuraiiee winch the 
t'hristian religion gives us of a future happiness as to 
bring even the greatest inisenes wliich ui this life we are 
liable to, in some souse, under the notion of blessedness.— 
TILLOTSON. 

As in the next world, so in this, the only solid blessings 
are owing to the gcKxliieHs of the mind, not the extent of 
tho capacity; friendship here Is an emauatlun from the 
same source as beatitude there.—PoPE. 

Happiness, v. Well-being. 


Happy, Fortimate. 

Happy and Fortunate are both applied 
to the external circumatances of a man ; but 
tho former conveys the idea of that which is 
abstractedly good, tho latter impLios rather 
wliat is agreeable to one’s wishes. A man is 
happy in his m.irriage, in his children, in his 
connections, and the like ; he is fortunate in 
his tratliDg concerns. Hcqypy excludes the idea 
of chance : fortunate excludes the idea of per¬ 
sonal eff< rt: a man is happy In the possession 
of what he gets ; he is jortunate in getting it. 

In the improper sense they bear a similar 
analogy. A happy thouifht, a happy expres¬ 
sion, a happy turn, a happy event, and tho like 
denotes a degree of jjositive excellence ; a for¬ 
tunate idea, a fortunate ciicunxotance, a/orfu- 
nate event, arc all relatively considered with 
regard to the wishes and views of tho indi¬ 
vidual. 

O happy, if he knew his happy sUie, 

The swain who, free from business and debate, 

Keceives his easy food from nature's band. 

And Just returus of cultivated land.—DKYDSM. 

Visit the gayest uiiil moei fortunate on earth only with 
sleepless uiKlits, disorder any single orgau of the senses, 
and you shall (will) jireseutly see bis gaiety vanish.— 
BLAIR. 

HaraUS^ue, r. Address. 

To Harass, v. To distress. 

To Harass, v. To weary. 

Harbinger, v. Forerunner, 

Harbour, Haven, Port. 

The idea of a resting-place for vessels is 

commou to these terms, of which KarbOtir 
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in general, and the two othore speciftoin their I 
iignification. 

Harbour, from the Te\it«mic htrhergen to 
shelter, carries with it little more than the 
common idea of affording a resting or anchor¬ 
ing place. Haven, from the Teutonic haben, 
to have or hold, conveys the idea of security. 
Port, from the Latin portus and porta a gate, 
conveys the idea of an Inclosure. A haven U 
a natural harbour; a port is an artificial 
harbour. We characterize an harbour as com¬ 
modious ; a haven as snug and secure; a port 
as safe and easy of access. A commercial 
co\mtry profits by the excellence and number 
of its harbours ; it values itself on the security 
of its havens, and iuoreasos tlie numVier of its 
ports accordingly. A vessel goes into a harbour 
only for a season ; it rcniairis in a haven for a 
I>ormanency ; it ‘•eeks a 7)or<a8the destination 
of its voyage. Mcrcbautnien are perpetually 
going in and out of a harbour; a distr. ssod 
vessel, at a di.staiice from home, seeks some 
haven in which it rnav winter; the weary 
mariner looks to the port not as the termina¬ 
tion of h's labour, but as the comraoncemont 
of all his enjoyments. 

But here she coniea. 

In tha CAliit inirbour of whose (gentle hreMi 

My teiiipeBt-bc&teu soul may safely rest.—JJRYDEN. 

Safe thro* the war her cuiirae the veiiHel ateera. 

The havtn gam'd, the pilot drops hia feiurn. 

Shirlvy. 

What though onr paasaKe through this wrorld be never 
BO aturmy ana teiupoatuuua, we ahull arrive at u aala port. 
—TlLLOTSON. 

To Harbour, Shelter, Lodge. 

The idea of giving a resting-place is common 
to these terms : but Harbour (v. To foster) 
is U 8 <d always in a bad sense: Shelter d’. 
Asylum) is in an indefinite sense : Lodg'e in 
French loge, from the German liegen to lie, in 
an indifferent sense. One harboxu s that which 
ought not to find room anywht^re : owo shelters 
that which cannot find security elsewhere ; 
one lodges that which wants a resting-place. 
Thieves, traitors, or conspiraUirs uro harbovrni 
by those who have an interest in secunng 
tliem from detection : either the wicked or 
the unfortunate may bo sheltered from the evil 
with which they are threatened : travellers 
are lodged as occasion m.iy require. 

In the m- ral souse, a man harbours resent¬ 
ment, ill-will, evil thoughts, and the like; ho 
shelters himself from a charge by retorting it 
upon hia adversary ; he lodges a complaint or 
information against anyone with a mugistiate. 
Harbour and shelter are said of things as well 
BS or persons, in tlie active sense ; lodge is said 
of things in the neuter sense. Beds and bed- 
turniture harbour vermin ; trees, as well as 
louses, shelter from a storm; a ball from a gun 
lodges in the human body, or any other solid 
sulwtanco. 

She harbours in her breAat a furiona hat.e 
^nd thou shalt And the dire ettects too late) 

Fil'd on revenge, and obstinate to die.— DRYDRN, 

Tbe hen sholtrrs her flrat brood of chtckeiia with all 
tbe prudence that ahe ever attalnB.-J 0UN8ON. 

They too are tempered high. 

With hunger atqng. and wild neoeBsity, 

Nor lodges pity In their Bbaggy breMt. 

THOMSON, 

Tq HftTboup, It. 


Hard, Firm, Solid. 

The close adherence of the component parts 
of a body constitutes Hardness- The close 
adherence of different bodies to each other 
constitutes Firmness (r. Fixed). That is 
hard which will not yield to a closer com¬ 
pression : tliat infirm which will not yield so 
as to produce a separation. Ice is hard, as far 
as it respects itself, when it resists every 
pressure; it is jinn, with regard to the water 
which it covers, when it is so closely bound aa 
to re.-iist every weight without breaking. 

Hard and Solid respects the internal con¬ 
stitution of biidies, and the adherence of the 
component parts; but hard denote.s a much 
t loser degree of adherence than solid : the hard 
is opposed to the soft; the solid to the fluid : 
every hard body is by nature solid : although 
every solid body is not hard. Wood is always 
a sotid body, but it is soinetimoH hard, and 
sometimes soft; water when cougealed is a 
.solid body, and admits of different degrees of 
hardness. 

In the Imin'oper application, hardness is 
allied to inseiiHibility . finnne.ss to fixedness ; 
solidity to substantiality : a hard man is not 
to be acted upon by any tender motives; nfirm 
man is not to be turned from hia purpose ; a 
solid m\n holds no jiurposcs that are iv t well 
founded. A man is hardened in that which is 
bad, Viy being made insensible to that which 
i.s good : a man is confirmed in anything good 
or bad by being rendered less disposed to lay it 
aside; hm mind is consolidated by acquiiiug 
fr» sh motives fqr action. 

/ see you JAbouring tlirough all your ii)<.r)nvpnif*nceB 
of rouiih roatU, tno hard aaddle, ihe Irottiug horse, 
atitl wh:it not —roi’R. 

The loosen’d Ic© 

Kitatles no more ; hut to the sedffy Imnk 
Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed atone, 

A orystU jmvi'inen* hv tlie bieath of heaven 
Cciiieiite<l /fi m —THOMSON. 

A copious manner of ex))re8a>on fnvea atrength and 
weight to our ide.u. which frequently makes impressiona 
iijMin tne iitind, as iron does upfin solid bodies, r^ithir 
hy reiieated atrokee than a Biugle blow.— MKLMOIH’8 
LKTTFUS or PLINY. 

Hard, Callous, Hardened, Obdurate. 

Hard is hero, as in the former case (v. 
Hard), the gcner.il term, and the rest particu¬ 
lar : hard, in its most extensive physical sense, 
dcnotf-B the property of resisting the action 
of external force, so as not to uinlergo any 
change in its form, or separation in its 
parts : Callous is that species of the hard, 
in application to the skin, which arises from 
its dryness, and the absence of all nervous 
susceptibility. Hanl and callous are likewise 
applied in the moral sense ; but hard denotes 
the atisence of tender feeling, or the pro^icrty 
of re-listing any impression which tender 
objects arc apt to produce ; callous denotes the 
property of not yielding to the force of motives 
to action, A haixl heart cannot be moved by 
the sight of misery, let it be presented in ever 
so affecting a form : a callous mind is not tube 
touched by any persuasions however powerful. 

Hard does not designate any circuznstanoe 
of its existence or origin : we may be hard 
from a variety of causes ; but callousTiess arises 
from the indulgence of viots, passions, and the 
pursiiit of vicious practices, Wixei) we 8pe%)( 
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of a person as ?iard, it simply determines what 
ho Is: if we speak of him ss callous, it refers 
also to what he was, and from w^t he is 
become so. 

Callous, Hardened, and Obdurate, are 
all employed to designate a morally depraved 
character : but callousness belongs properly to 
the heart and affections ; hardened to both the 
lieart and the understanding; obdurate more 
particuKrly to the will. Callousness is the 
first stage of hardness in moral depravity ; it 
may exist in the infant mind, on its first 
tasting the poisonous pleasures of vice, with- 
out being acquainted with its ren;ote conse¬ 
quences, A hardened state is the work of 
time ; it arises from a continued course of 
vice, which becomes as it were habitual, and 
wholly unfits a x>er8fm for admitting of any 
other impressions : obduracy \b the last stage 
of moral hardness, which supposes the wh de 
mind to be obstinately bent on vice. A child 
discovers himself to be callous when the tears 
and entreaties of a parent cannot awake in 
him a single sentiment of contiitiou ; a youth 
discovers himself to be hardened when he 
begins to take a pride and a ])leasure in a 
vicious career; a man shows himself to be 
obdurate when he betrays a settled and con- 
finned purpose to pursue his abandoned 
course, without regard to consequences. 

Such woeii 

Not e'en tlie Tuirdett of our foee could hesr. 

Nor eteru Uiyaeee tell without a tear —UKYDPN. 

By degroee the aenae grows callout, and loses that ex¬ 
quisite relish of trifles.—B£RK£1,EY. 

Ills harden'd heart, nor prayers, nor threatenings inovo ; 
Fate and the gods had stopp'd Ins ears to love —UKYUKN. 

Round he throws his lialeful eyes, 

That witness'd huge affliction and dismay. 

Mix'd with obdurate prido and steadfast hate. 


Hard, Hardy, Insensible, Unfeeling. 

Hard (v. Hard) may either be applied to 
that which makes resistance to external im¬ 
pressions or that which pre^8e8 with a force 
upon other objects : Hardy, which is only a 
variation of hard, is applicable only in the 
first case: thus, a person's skin may be hard, 
which is not easily acted upon : but the p«T8on 
is said to bo hardy who can withstand the 
elements: on the other hand, hard, when 
employed its an active principle, is only ap- 
1 -lied to the inor.il character ; bonce, the 
difference between a hardy man who endures 
everything and a hard man whf> makes others 
endure. Insensible and Unfeeling- are 
but modes of the hard ; tliat is, they designate 
the negative quality of hardness, or its inca- 
I>acity to receive impression : hard, therefore, 
is alwiys the strongest term of the three ; and 
of the two others, unfeeling is stronger than 
insensible Hard and insensible are applied 
physically and morally ; unfeeling Is employed 
only as a moral clxaracteristic. A horse’s 
mouth is hard when it is insensible to the 
action of the bit; a man’s heart is hard which 
is insensible to the miseries of others; a man 
is unfeeling who does not regard tbe feelings 
of otherM. The he^‘rt m«y be hard by nature, 
or rendered so by the iufiuence of some 
PMsiou; but a person is commooly unfeeling 
fi'om ci cuiuKt-auces, Shylock is depicted by 


Shakspeare as hard, from his strong antipathy 
to the Chiistians : people who enjoy an un¬ 
interrupted state of good health are often 
unfeeling in cases of sickness. 

As that which is hard mostly hurts or paina 
when it comes in contact with the soft, the 
term hard is peculiarly applicable to superiors, 
or such as have power to inflict pain: a credi¬ 
tor may be hard towards a debtor. As insen¬ 
sible signifies a want of sense, it may bo 
sometimes necessary ; a surgeon, when per¬ 
forming an operation, must be insensible to 
the present pam which ho itiflicta. As unfeeling 
signifies a want of feeling, it is always taken 
for a want of good feeling : where the removal 
of pain is required, the surgeon shows himself 
to bo unfeeling who does not do everything iu 
his power to lessen the pain of the sufferer. 

To Ije inacceuible, contemptuous, and hard of be&ri, It 
to revolt against our own nature —BLAIK. 

Oenns was next, who led his native train 
Of Aurdy warriors through the watery plain. 

DUYDEN’. 

Tt it >Kith reproachful and criminal to have an tnteatiblt 
heait.-JLiLAlR. 

The father too a sonlid man. 

Who love nor pity knew, > 

Waa all nn/eeUng aa llie rook 

From whence his riches grew.—MALLET. 

Hard, Difficult. 

Hard is here taken in the improper sense 
of trouble caused, and pains taken, in which 
Benue it is a much stronger term than Diffi¬ 
cult, which, from the Latin difficxlis, com¬ 
pounded of the privative dis and faeihs. 
signifies merely not easy. Hard Is there oro 
positive, and di^cult negative. A dipicult 
task cannot be got through without exertion, 
but a hard task requires g^reat exertion. 
Difficult is applicable to all trivial mattenr 
which call for a more than uhukI portion 
either of labour or thought; hard is applicable 
to those which are of the highest importance, 
and accompanied with circumstances that call 
for the utmost stretch of every power. It ii- a 
difficult matter to get admitted into some 
elides of society; it is a/lard matter to find 
soi’ieties th.it are select: it fs difficult to 
decide between two fine paintings which is 
the finest; it is a hard matter to come at any 
conclusitin on metaphysical subjects A child 
mostly finds it difficult to learn his letters; 
there are many iia-sages in classical writerf 
which are hard to bo understood by th( 
learned. 

Aniigonea, with kiues, often tried 
To beg thia present in his beauty's pride. 

When youth and love are Aard to be denied. 

DRYOEN-. 

As Swift's years increased, his fits of giddiness and 
deafness grew mure fre<iuent. and his deafness made 
conversatiuu difflcult. —JOItNSON. 

Hardened, v. Hard. 

Hardhearted, Cruel, Unmerciful, 
Merciless. 

Hardhearted is hero, as the word hard 
(v. Hard), the strongest of these terms: in re¬ 
gard to Or-uel, it beepeaks a settled charac¬ 
ter ; whereas that may be frequently a tempo¬ 
rary disposition, or oven extend no farther than 
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tbo action. A hardhearted man must always 
be cruel : but It is possible to be cruel and yet 
not hardhearted. A hardhearted parent is a 
monster who spurns from him the being that 
owes his existence to him, ind depends upon 
liiai for support. A child is often cruel to 
nnimals from the mistaken conception that 
they are not liable to the same sufferings as 
himself. 

The TJnmercifal and Merciless are 
both modes or characteristics of the hard‘ 
hearted. An unmerciful man is hardhearted 
inasmuch as he Is unwilling to extend his 
compassion or mercy to one who is in his 
pnwoc; a mercilese man, which ia more than 
an ur\inerciful man, ia hardhearted inaamuch 
jvs he iaroatr.iined by no compunctious feelinirs 
from inflicting pain on those who are in his 
power. Avarice makes a man hardhearted 
even to those who are bound to him bv the 
(In.sost ties ; it makes him unviercifuL to those 
who are in his debt. There are many merciless 
t'. rants in domestic life, who show their dis- 
p -siiion by their merciless treatment of their 
poor brutes. 

aingl* men. thoiish they be many times more charl- 
tAiile, on the other side, are more '•rticl and hardhearted. 
lM'4-aune their toudeniess is not so oft called uixm.— 
BACON. 

Itelontlens love the cruel mother led 

The blood of her unhappy babes to shed.-DRVDEN, 

I saw how unmerciful j on were to your eyes in yovir 
last letter to me.—TILLOTSON. 

To crush a mercilei* and cruel victor.—DUYUEN. 

Hardihood, v. Audacity. 

Hardiness, v. Audacity. 

Hardly, Scarcely. 

What Is Hard is not common, and in that 
respect Scarce ; hence the idea of unfre- 
uency assimilates these terms both in signi- 
cation and application. In many coses they 
may be used indifferently; but whore the 
idea of practicability predomina^-es, hardly 
seems most proper; and where tlxo idea of 
frequency predominates scarcely stems pre¬ 
ferable. One can hardly judge of a per.son’s 
features by a single and partial glance ; we 
scarcely ever see menlaj^ aside their vices from 
a thorough conviction of their enormity : but 
it may with equal propriety be said in general 
sentences; hardly one in a thousand, or 
scarcely one in a thousand, would form such 
a conclusion. 

I do not expect, as lone as I stsy in India, to be free 
from A bad dlgeBtlun, the “ morbus litemtiiruia,” f<,r 
wlmh there is hardly any reaiodv but Abstinence fruiu 
food, lU^rary and culinary —SiR \VM. JONkS. 

Ill this assembly of nriiioes and nobles [the Congress at 
the Hague] ti, which Uiiione has perhaps scarcely seen 
Hiiytliing rouKl. was fonnea the grand alliance against 
Louis —J0UNI30N. 

Hardship, v. Grievance. 

Hardy, v. Hard. 

Harm, v. Evil. 

Harm, v. Injury. 

Harmless, v. GuUUess. 

Harmless, v. Unoffending. 

Harmony, v. Conetyrd, 

Harmony, v, Mticdp^ 


Harsh, Rough, Severe, Rigorous. 

Harsh, V. Acrimony. 

Rough, V. Abrupt. 

Severe, v. Austere. 

Rigorous, from the Latin rigor and rigeo 
to stiffen, design ites unbeuding flexible. 

These terms mark different modes of treat¬ 
ing those that are in one's power, ali of which 
are the reverse of the kind. 

Harsh and rough borrow their moral signifl- 
cation from the physical properties of the 
bodies to which they belong. The harsh and 
the rough lioth act painfully upon the t isto, 
but the foimer with much more violence than 
the latter. An excess of the sour mingled 
with other unpleasant properties constitutes 
harshness. an excess of astriugency constitutes 
roughness. 011001*6 is said to be harsh when it 
is dry and biting; roughness is the peculiar 
quility of the damascene 

Friim thi.s physical distinction between these 
terms we discover the grouiui of their moral 
applIc.ition Harshness in a person's conduct 
acts upon the feelings, and does violence to 
the affections : roughness acta only externally 
on the senses : we may bo rough in the tone 
of the voice, in the mode of address, or in the 
manner of handling or touching an object: 
but wo are harsh in the sentiment we convey, 
and according to the persons to whom it is 
conveyed : a stranger may be rough when be 
has it In his power to be so : only a friend, or 
one in the tenderost relation, c»m be harsh. 
An officer of justice deals roughly with the 
prisoner in his charge, to whom ho denies 
every Indulgence in a rough and forbidding 
tone : a parent deals harshly with a child who 
refuses every endearment, and ordy speaks to 
command or forbid. Harsh and rough are 
vmaraiable and always censurable epithets : 
thoy Indicate the harshness and roughness of 
the humour: severity and rigour are not 
always to be condemned; they spring from 
principle, and are often resorted to by neces¬ 
sity. Harshness is always mingled with anger 
and personal feeling: severity and rigour 
characteiize things more than the temper of 
pci sons. 

A ha).sh master renders every burden wlu'ch 
h© impost 8 doubly severe, by the grating 
manner in which he communii ates his wuli: 
a severe master simply imposes the burden in 
a manner to enfoico obedience. The one seems 
to indulge himself in inflict,in* j>ain : the oth< r 
seems toact from a motive thatis independent 
of the pain inflicted. A harsh man is there¬ 
fore always severe, but with injustice : a sevne 
man, however, is not always harsh. Rigour ’s 
a high deuree of severity. One is sevei'e in the 
punishment of offences : one is rigorous in 
ex.acting compliance and obedience. Severity 
is always more or loss necessary in the army, 
or in a school, for the pi*eservation of good 
order : rigour ia essential in dealing with the 
stubborn will and unruly passions of men. A 
general must be severe while lying in quarters, 
to prevent drunkenness and theft: but he 
must be rigorous when invading a foreign 
country, to prevent the ill-treatment of th© 
inhabitants. 
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A measure la severe that threatens heavy 
consequences to those who do not comply : a 
iino w conduct is ri(/orous that binds men 
down with great exactitude to a particular 
mode of proceeding. A judge is severe who is 
ready to punish and unwilling to pardon. 

No compUint is more feelin^ljr made than that of the 
Juirth Aud ruKtted maiiiieni uf pertous with whom we have 
au iutercoxirae.—B lair. 

Know, gen tin yoiilK in Libyan landa there axe 
A people rude m p^'e» and rough la wiu*. 

^ DRYDKK. 

It 1« pride which filla the world with no much harsh' 
n«H and seventy. We are rigorous to offeucea as if we 
bad never utreuiied.—BLAIR. 

Harslmess, V. Acrimony, 

To Hasten, Accelerate, Speed, Ex¬ 
pedite, Despatch. 

Hasten, in French/mhr,and in the northern 
languages hasten, Ac,, is most proVxaVdy con¬ 
nected with heiss, expressing what is vivid and 
active. 

Accelerate, from celer quick, signifies 
literally to quicken for a specific purpose. 

Speed, from the Greek <nrov5ij, signifies to 
carry on diligently. 

Expedite, r. Diligent. 

Despatch, in French (leprcher, from pes a 
foot, signifies putting off or clearing. 

Quickness in n)(»vcrnont and action is the 
common idea in all these terms, which vary in 
the nature of the movement and the action 
To hasten expre-saes little more than the general 
idea of quickness in moving towards a point; 
thus, he hastens wno runs to get to the eml of 
his journey : accelerate expresses moreover the 
idea of bringing somctbiug to a {loint; thus, 
every mechanical business is accelerated by 
the order and distribution of its several parts. 
It may be employed, like the word hasten, for 
corporeal and familiar actions; a tailor ac¬ 
celerates any particular work that he has in 
hand by putting on additional hands, or a 
compositor accelerates the printing of a work 
by doing his part with correctness. The word 
speed includes not only quick but forward 
movement. He who goes with speed goes 
effectually forward, and comes to his journey s 
end the soonest. This idea is excluded from 
the terra haste, which may often ho a planless 
unsuitable quickness. Hence the proverb, 
“The more haste, the worst 

Expedite and despatch are terras of lii>'her 
import, in application to the most serf >0.4 
concerns in life ; but to expedite expresses a 
process, a bringing forward towards an end : 
despatch implies a putting an end to, a making 
a clearance. We do everyi hing in our i>ower to 
expedite a business ; we despatch a great deal of 
business within a given time. Expedition is 
requisit*! for one who executes; despatch is 
m(^ important for one who determines and 
directs. An inferior officer must proceed with 
expedition to fulfil the orders, or execute tfao 
purposes ot his commander: a general or 
minister of state despatches the concerns of 
planning, directing, and instructing. Hence 
it is we spoak only of expediting a thing ; but 
we may speak of dapatching a person, os well 
Mathinf, 


Every man hastens to remove his property 
in case of fire. Those who are anxious to 
bring anything to an end will do every tiling in 
their power to accelerate its progress. Those 
who are sent ou any jiressing errand will do 
great service by using speed. Tbe success of 
a military progress deiieuds often on the ex¬ 
pedition with which it is conducted. In the 
counting-house and the cabinet, dtjpaJch is 
equally important; as we cannot do more ihau 
one thing at a time, it is of importance to got 
that quickly concluded to make way for 
another. 

Where with like haste, thoutih eeveral ways they ruu. 

Some to undo, and soine to umiouo.—Ui-NHAM. 

Lot the AKcd consider well, that by every lutouiiwrate 
iiidiilgeuce they accelerate decay.—BLAIR. 

Tbe coachman was ordered to drive, and theyliurm-d 
with tbe utiiuost expedition to Hyde Bank Comei.— 
JOIINSOK. 

And .as, in races, it is not the lari^e itride, or high lift, 
ih.tt iiiikeHihe speed; so, in Inisiuees, the keejiiiig cloeo 
to the matter, and not taking of it too niucii at olice, pro* 
curoth ilespulch.—liACOn. 

To Hasten, Hurry, 

Hasten, v. To hasten. 

Hurry, in French hnrier, probably comes 
from the Hebrew charrer or harrer to be in- 
flamed, or be in a hurry. 

To hasten and hurry both imply to move for¬ 
ward with quickness in .any matter; but the 
former may proceed with some design and 
good order, but the hitter alwiys supposes 
perturbation and irregularity. We hasten in 
the communication of gOvxi news when l^’9 
make effoits to convey ir in the sliortest time 
pos.Mib1e : we hurry to get to an cud when W'O 
impatiently and inconsiderately press forward 
without making clioico of our means To 
hasten is opposed to delay or a dilatory modo 
of proceeding ; It is frequently indispensable 
to hasten in the affairs of hiim.m life : to Aurry 
iM opposed to deliberate and cautious proceed¬ 
ing : it must alw.iys be iirejudioial and un¬ 
wise to hurry; men may hasten; children 
hvrry. 

As epithets, hasty .and hurried are both em¬ 
ployed in the Viad sense ; but hasty implna 
merely an overquickness of motion which out¬ 
strips considciation; hmYied implios a dis- 
ordeily motion which springs from a distem¬ 
pered state of mind. Irntablo |K‘oplo use 
hasty expressions; they speak ^.fore thov 
think: deranged people walk with hurrud 
steps ; they follow the blind impulse of undi¬ 
rected feeling. 

Homer, to preserve the unity of Action, hastens into th# 
unUstol thliiKB, as Horace has observed.— AnnisoN. 

Now 'tis nouglit 

But restleas hurry through the busy air, 

Bwit by unnuiuber'd wings.—TilOlISOM. 

Ha!>tiness, V. Rashness. 

Hasty, V. Cursory. 

Hasty, V. Angry. 

To Hate, Detest. 

Hate. V, Antipathy, 

Detest, V. To abhor. 

The alliance between these terms In signiA* 
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tetion Is sofficleotly illuBtt»t«d in ihft wtlotos 
referred to Tbefr diSermee oooiUU more Ui 
eeiue tbao applloetlon. 

To KaU !• a per wool feeling dliectodtowwnli 
the object indepoodentty or lie qu«UikM; to 
detrri u a feeUag Indeprnde&t of ^ peieos> 
and altogethaor depandent upon tba natnie n| 
the thing What oue kfLtn, om haU* oomnuml; 
on ooq’e o'tfn eooount. wh^t (me dHe$t$, one 
detnU on sceonnt of tbe object. beaee It k 
that one Aaks, but sot dtietU tiu perann who 
baa dou an Injury to one a aelf, and that one 
dttaitf rather than hUtt, the peraon who has 
done injttclea to otbcn Joseph’a brethren 
Aotddhloibecauae hewaa more beloved than 
they I we dttett a traitor to hla country because 
of the emtrmUy of hk offence ^ 

In thia ounneotion to AaU ia al ways a bad i 
tnaalon , to dvut always laudable, but when 
TMith are a(>f>l{ed to Inanlmato objects, to hatt I 
la had or good according to ctrcunistuices, t» i 
detat cdweya retiUna Its good meaning When 
men httU tbiiig* because they Interfere with 
their indulgeiii-ea, as the wi<ked bate tn«i 
light, it id a bid petsonal feeling, as in the 
f iimer case but when go >(1 men are aald to 
hate that which Is bad, it la a tandable feeling 
justified by the nature of the object ds this 
feeling Is, howerer, so closely allied to det€»f, 
It is necessary farther to ob-ierve that A«f«, 
whether tightly or wrongly applied, seeks the 
Injury or deatruc Ion of the object, butdekst 
is confined simply to the shunning of the ob* 
ject, or thinking of It with rery groat pain 
<3od slo, end 4 n that a< duint punishes 
siDnera, conscientious men detest all fraud, 
and therefore eautiously avoid btlng con> 
oemod In it. 


Hfttred, W^WU, Ranoour. 

SCatv«d,« .dwritott. 

Bunity', * jkiiiiy, 

tlgntfiee either an ertl will a 
wilUntf ofevlL 

Buaoour, in Latin rancor from ratueo td 
grow stale, ilgDlfles stsleness, mustlnees 

These terms agree in tills particular, that 
thoM who are under the Intlnenoe uf such 
feelings derive a fdeaaure from the mtefortune 
of others, but hatred expresses more than 
enmity, and this more than tU-wUl Mstrsd Is 
not conteiited with merely wishing ti{ to 
utht^rs, but derives its whole hap^nesa from 
their misery or destruction' enmify, on the 
contrary, Is limited In its opwations to pirtl* 
cular ciicuit stances Aa(r^ on tbe other 
hand, is frequently confined to the feeling of 
the individual, but enmtfy oonslste as much 
in the action as the feedng He who It pos¬ 
sessed with Aafrvd la happy when the ot^cct 
of his passion is mltoiable, and la mismble 
when he is happy , but the later is not alwaya 
Instnimeutal in causing hit misery cr de* 
stmying his happiness he who la inflamed 
with enMury Is mure active in disturbing the 
peace of his enemy but oftener dlsplaya his 
temper In trifling than In imnirtant nutters. 
lU-vtll, as tbe word denotes, Uea ooly in the 
mind, and is so Indofinite m its signifloatioa 
that it admits of every ooncelvalMe degree. 

I When the will is evl ly directed towards anothrr 
in ever so small a degree It oonvtltutee M wifi. 
Aunrour u a speoics of bitter deep-rooted 
ennniv 


Spleen to msnUtt^ bU enrloiu bout powwL 
And much hnSaCed ell but moat the beet.— Pors. 


Hateful, Odloua. 


Hateful signifies Uteially full of that which 
is apt to excite lairsd 

OdtoUa, from the Latin odt to haU, has the 
same sense originally 

These epithets nre em]>toyed In regard to 
such objects as produce strung sversiun In the 
miud, but when rroi>l»yed a*« th^y commonly 
are upon kmiltar subjects, they indlcACe an 
^unbecoming vohi mence in the speaker Hatful 
Is prcmrly applied to whatever vl<>Ute« general 
principles <a morality, lying and swearing 
ore hat-/ul vices odunu is more ctiramonly 
applied to such things as affect tbe luterosts 
of others, and Inlug odiam upon tbe Indivi¬ 
dual , a isx that bem particularly hard and 
unequally Is termed odious or s maamire of 
government that Is oppressive ia denomluated 
odious Thera la something particularly hatful 
lit the meauneas of cringing syoophant^ 
nothing wsa more odious toau the attempts 
of James to intooduoe popnry. 


letiiMbsdwiiisdtlwbatefUlcaTiM fall 
And •OWE, ntbev tbso uf psapk 

dhtiMtWwfMSdC pride 

Ansiout to thft Hkd sdWiH^^ 


Mtired is opposed to love; the object in both 
cafes ocenpius the thoughts tlie former tor¬ 
ments the po-ses or, the letter delights him. 
Enmity is opposed to frleudnhip, the oMectin 
both cases interests the pas&iouB the fiirmer 
the bad and tb<* latter the good passions or 
the affections the potseas r is in both oases 
busy cither in injuring or fcrwardlug tbe cause 
of him who is hts enemy or filend /ft-wdf is 
opposed to good will, it is either s general or 
a paiticular feeling, it embraces many or few, 
a single individusi or the whole human race; 
he 18 least unhippy who bears l«a»t iff w*ff to 
others , he la most happy who bears true good 
will to all, he is neither h^ppy or unhapf^ 
who is not possessed of tbe one or the other. 
There ia a farther distln* tlon between these 
terms, that hutted Mid tff-wiff are (dtoner the 
fruit of a depraved mind than the consequence 
of any exUrnal provucatk<n, enwify and ron- 
roHr, on the contrary, are mostly pi^uoed by 
particular circumatanres of offence or omnml^ 
stun the best of men are sometimes tbe ob¬ 
jects of hatred on acoount of their verv virtues 
which have been, unwittingly to themsclvea 
tbe causes of produoing tbiaevtt p isslon, go*4 
advice, bowerer kindly given, may probtUy 
occasion f(f-wiU in the mind of him who isaofe 
disp sed to receive it kindly; an angry word 
or a party contest k Irequei^ tbe eause of 
•neufy between trritalde innpk gadef rancour 
betwixi rtinitfii) andln^toineinotiK 

wnHpa I 
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ThfctipMBthaerlloiie^tiMtoditood 

From fiU owa ovlU wid for ths t^e 
Stapldly good, of tnmtty dtawpoaU.—MILTOK 
Tor Tonr Mmuto aalthor um them to tewlUkrlt M to 
low your lovorence ut tholr haa^ nor oo dUdoinniUy w 
topiw^yoniMlf thoir MHofU-WUtTWOftTU. 

OhlMtIn*««eo*»r/ohliiwtUtj»a<A 

To fhrygu’i monarclti and tho ^jyglaa rtato. 


of haughty, whlcU, contraated from higk-h^if, 
in Dutoh and low Qarmon noogharty, a^pxi&em 
literally hlffh spirited We hare eitgrvned tiie 
French orthography of au on the original or¬ 
thography of the norfebem languages, through 
the medium of which it may be traced to tno 
Hebrew agog to be high 
Disdain,« To eonfcTnn 


To Have, Possess. 

Have, in German, haben, Latin habeo, not 
Improbab^ from the Hebrew aba to desire, 
because those who bare most desire most 

Possose, in Latin posMstut, parti iple of 
postidm compounded of pot or potit and ifdeo, 
signifies to bare the power of resting upon or 
keeping 

Have is the general, poum is the particular 
term have designate no circumstance of the 
action , potaett expresses a particular species 
of having 

To have is sometimes to have in one's hand 
or within one's reach , but to potseta is to have 
as one's own a clork has the money which be 
has fetched tor his employer, the latter pot- 
tettet the money, which he has the power of 
turning to his use. To have is sometimes to 
have the right to, to belong, to possess is to have 
^ one and at one s command a debtor has 
Ihe property which he has surrendered to his 
creditor, but ho cannot be said to possess it, 
because he has it not within his reach, and at 
his disposal * we are not necessmly masters 
of that which we have although we always 
are of that which we possess to have is some- 
times only temporary , to poeuss is mostly per 
manent we have money which we are per¬ 
petually disposing of we poiiteM lands which 
we keep for a permaneni-y a person has the 
good {paces of those whom he pleases, he pos- 
tmet the confidence of those who put every 
thing in his power the stoutest heart may 
have occasional alarms, but will never lose Irs 
edf-possesslon a husband V'hu is possessed by 
the demon of jealousv Aar continual torment 
a miser has goods in bis cofTers, but he is not 
master of them, they possets his heart and 
affections we have things by halves when wc 
share them with others, wo possess them only 
when they are exclusively ours and we enjoy 
them undlvldedly a lover Aar the affections 
of his mistress by whom he is beloved, he 
potseaeet her whole heart when she loves him 
alone one Aar an interest in a mercantile con¬ 
cern in which he is a partner, the lord of a 
manor porrerrrr all the rights annexed to that 
manor. 

That I ipent, that t Aad, 

That I Bftva that I have. 

That I left that I lost 

BPITAFR ox A CHAKITABLS MAIT 

The varhnu objeote that compose the vorid were by 
nature ronued to delight our seuiei, and as It U this 
alone that makes them deelrable to an unoomipted taste, 
a man may be sold naturally to mmmw them when he 
powctsrtA those enJoyroeaU whloh they are flttad hjr 
natim to risid.-BsBiuu,sv 


SaveiLv 

Haughtiness, Disdain, Anroganoe. 

HaughtineM denotes theabstroot^mOl^ 


f VldeAbb^Qljard. •ArolT,r"nM«'' 


Arrogance, v Jrroganee. 

Haughisnees (says Dr Blair) Is founded on 
the high opinion we entertain of ourselves, 
dirdain, on the low opimon we have of others; 
arrogance is the rosult of both, but If any 
thing, more of the former than the latter 
Haughtiness and disdain are properly senti¬ 
ments of the mind, and arrogance a mode of 
actmgresuitmg from a state of mmd there 
may therefore be haughtiness and disdain which 
have not betrayed themselves by any visible 
action, but arrogance is always accompanied 
with its corresponding action the haughty 
man is known by the air of superiority whlon 
he assumes, the disdain/uf man by the con¬ 
tempt which he shows to others, the arrogant 
man by his lofty pretensions 

Haughtiness and arrogance are both vicious; 
they are built upon a false idea of ourselves 
but disdain may be justifiable when provoked 
by what IS infamous a 1 idy must treat with 
disdain the person who Insults her honour 


Th« Mine hauff^tivus that 
tloe will more atrongly incite 


PTODipti the not of inine* 
lie juetlftcetion —JOHNSON 


Didst thou not think such rengeenoe must Await 
The wretch that with his crimes all fresh about him, 
Bushes irreverent utiprepard nncalld, 

Into hia Makers presence throwing back 
With insolent tUsUaln bis oholceit giftt-^PORTIVS 


Turbulent disoontented men of quality in proportiou 
as they are puflbd up with persoital pride and amoanor, 
geuerAlly deipise their owu order —hunxs. 


Haughtiness, v Pnde, 


Haughty, High, High-Minded 

Haughty, v Haughtiness 

High is derived from the same soitfoe as 

haughty 

Haughty characterizes mostly the outward 
behaviour, high respects both the external 
behaviour and the internal sentiment, High- 
minded marks the sentiment only, or the 
state of the mind 

With regard to the outward behaviour, 
haughty is a stronger term than At^A a 
haughty carriage bespeaks not opjy a hr^ opi- 
nlon of one's self, but a strong mixture of con¬ 
tempt for others a high carriage denotes 
simply a AipA opinion of one’s seH IktugAftosM 
is therefore always offensive, as it is buidm- 
some to others , but height may sometimes be 
iandable, inasmuch as It is Justdee to one's 
self one can never give a command in a 
haughty tone without making others feel their 
inferiority in a painful degree, we fbay some¬ 
times assume a high tone is mrder to shtiter 
ourselves from insult. 

With regard to the sentiment of the mind, 
AtpA denotes either a particular or an habitual 
state, AipA-mtnded is most comnumly xmder- 
stood to designate an habitual stats, the 
former may be either good or bad acoordfiig 
to cifoumBtanoes, ths latter Is dxprot^Jy In 
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oonstfltent with Chrtstiaxi humlUty it 
whom virtue ennoblei; bis height is In* 
dependent of adventitious olreumatAnoeS, it 
becomes the poor as well as the rich , he is 
properly h^h who Is set above anv mean con¬ 
descension . Al^nriiwiediists, on the contrary, 
includes In it a eeU-oomiuaoeocy that rests 
upon one's personal and inoldeniai advantages 
rather than upon what Is worthy of ourselves 
as rational agents Superiors are apt to In¬ 
dulge a haiLghty tem^ which does but excite 
scorn and hatred of those who are com 
priled to endure it a high spirit Is not always 
servloeBble to one in dependent olroumstances, 
but when regulated by discretion, it enhances 
the value of a man's character no one can be 
htgkminded without thioking better of him- 
eelf, and worse of others, ^an he ought to 
think 

I^t cifta tM to ihe mlrhtr queen deelgn’d 
Ana mollifr with uny n her hauakt^ nttnd 

DRYDEV 

Who knom 'vbethex Indlgnutlon latky not succeed to 
terror, end the revival of A^Aeentlment, epuniinK away 
the ilLnelun of safety purchaeed at the expeuw of glorr# 
luay not drive ua to a geuerona deapalr —BURKR. 

The wiee vrlll determine from the Rravity of the ease, 
the litiUble, froni aeuelbiUtT to uppresaion, the high 
mituled tioui diadaln and IndlguaiLon at aboilve power 
In unworthy handi —BORKE. 

To Haul or Hale, v To draw. 

To Haunt, v Tofitg^ueat 


To Hazard, Biek, Yeuturo. 
Hazard, e Chance 

Bisk, V Banger 

Venture is the same as adventure (v 
Svent) 

All these terms denote actions perfoimed 
under an uncertainty of the event but hcaard 
bespeaks a want of design and choice on the 
part of the agent, to nek implies a choice of 
alternatives, to venture, a calculation and 
balance of probabilities one hazarda and nsla 
under the fear of an evil, one venturee with 
the hope of a good. He who hazards an opinion 
or an assertion does it from presumptuous feel- 
logs and upon slight giounds, ^nces are 
rather against him than for him that it may 
prove erroneous he who nils a battle does It 
often from necessity, he who chooses the least 
of two evils, although the event is dubious, 
yet be fears less from a failure than from in¬ 
action he who ventuiea on a mercantile specu¬ 
lation does it from a love of gain , he flatters 
‘ bixnself with a favourable event, and, acc^ulres 
boMoess from the {srospect 

There are but very lew droumetancee to 
justify ua in Aoiardtity, tiaere may be several 
oocarions which render it necessary to and 

very many cases m which It may be advan- 
tsgKWB to venture. 

wunae mAt dan^rntaURto 
Who dam iM* Aoiant Ills <u» 

XMYSSI 


flwnwtaa. ill hii dlaMom b 
bwiy 


homnf it that 


BEaMhrdj Ohan^. 

aM4.e.(%kr 
Headstroxigr, v. Obtunau. 
Heftdy»« dbifinata 
To HeaL «• To cur*. 


Healthy, YHiolesome, Salubrious, 
Salutary 

Healthy signifies not only having Aw HA, 
but also causing health 

Wholesome, Hbe the German Aetfiam, 
signifies making whole, keeping whole or 
sound 

Salnbriona and Salutary, from the 
Intin safuf safety or health, rignify likewise 
oontributlve to health or good in general 

These epithets are all applicable to such ob¬ 
jects as have a kindly Infiuence on the bodily 
constitution healthy Is the most general and 
indefinite, it Is applied to exercise, to air, 
situation, climate, aod most other things, but 
food, for which wholeaome Is commonly substi¬ 
tuted the life of a fanner is reckoned the 
most healthy, and the simplest diet is ibe most 
tohoiesom Healthy and wholetome are rather 
negative In their sense, raluAnouf and salu¬ 
tary ore positive that Is healthy and wAole* 
some which does no injury to the kmltk, that 
is satutnoui which serves to imporove the 
health and that is salutary which serves to 
remove a disorder climates are healthy or uu- 
healthy, according to the constitution of the 
j>ersoD , water is a wholesome beverage for 
those who are not dropsies, bread Is a whole 
tome diet for man, the air and climate of 
southern France has been long famed for its 
talubrity and has induced many invalids to 
repair thither for the benefit of their health. 
the effects have not been equally salutary in 
all cases It is the concern of government that 
the places destined for the public education of 
youth should be in healthy situations, that 
their diet should bo wholetome rather than 
delicate, and that in all their disorders care 
should be taken to administer the most sofu- 
fary remedies 

Wholesome and salutary have likewise an 
extended and moral application , healthy and 
salubnous are employea only in the proper 
sense wholesome in this case seems to convey 
the Idea of making whole agrin what has been 
unsound, but salutaty retries the idea of im¬ 
proving tho oondlUoa of those who stand In 
need of improvement correctloii Is wholetom 
which serves the purpose oi apaeodment with¬ 
out doing any iojury to the body, instruction 
or admonition Is salutary when it serves the 
purpose of strragtbening good prinripl*s and 
awakening a sense of gulft or impri^ety 
Uwa,«iMl punlabmwefas axo wAofoms to the 
body politic, as diet la to the idiyslori body, 
reetrictions are ecdutaru la ebeckfog 
larltiee, • 
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If thAt fOIBltltlll (the hfttt) W OOMB^Cd , „ 
gem wpsot tb*t 4 afw&rf 0 iH •tFtmuii vlU Aawtfom it— 

Aieawof tbePtrliM pTN^ne* «xertA thii talutatybi 
flueow «f piDVi0bug tampenwuw uul n«toiUiiitt tb* dli- 
onleM Uiel<l«attoAfMP9r(nu fUte —SLAIR. 

Aealthr, V Soun^ 

To Heap, Pile« Aooumulate, Amass 
To Heap el 0 alfl«i to form into a A«ap 
i^lob throngh the medium of the northern 
laaguagae Is derivable from the Latin copia 
plenty To IKle is to form into a pile whiih 
beluga variawnof pole slgniflee a high ralaed 
heap To Aooumulate from the Latin 
cumulus a hmp signifies to put Acap upon heap 
lo Amass is literally to form into a thom 
T o heap 18 an indefinite aotlon it may be 
performed with or without order to pile is a 
dofiu te action done with design and order 
thus we heap stones or pile wood to heap 
may be to make Into large or small heapt to 
pile is always to make something considerable 
children may heap sticks together men ] it 
1 ads of wo< d together To heap and p%U are 
used mostly la tne physical, accwm.uUite and 
amosi in the phydeal or moral acceptation 
the former is a si e les of heaping the latter 
of piling we aecu at U whatever is brought 
together in a loose manner we a om that 
which can coalesce thus a man aceumulatee 
guineas and amaaaee wealth 
To accumulate and to amau are not always 
the acta of oonsdous agents things may aectt- 
nutate or amasa water or snow accwnulatea 
by the continual accession of fresh quantities 
loe amastes in nrers until they are frozen over 
BO In the moral aceeptatioo ev^ abases and 
the like, accumulate corruptiou amasaee al 
though overwhelmed with an accumulatian of 
B-irrowv, the Chrlstlaa believer Is never left 
oomfortiew the industrious Inquirer may 
collect a mate of intelligenoe 

Wltbtn Ue oItoIm sms and tripodi He, 

logoto of gold and sllTer Soap a on bl^— DSYDEK 

nil would I pelfbrata with sanul bhom. 

With glfta oil altsra piTd, and holy DBYDEB 

g aoamiOattofU of 


Sir Francis Bboob, by an extnonUnary 1 
uumm thoubt, and tudefntlgabU studj 
> UBuetf n<di atena of kaow]^ ss « 


dttnan- lotce of natnre, 
JiU study haddfnawMf 

--_«sr]edge ss wo eausot look 

upon without awawaaeat.—HOtam 


To BmuTr Hearken, Overhear 

Adar And do not undwstadl^ {o 
H Wktt is ^ of tiie ear. andlSirmlhd 

Hdd spOTliiitourioiiltyletKlitDe—^ 


Ilookd.Ilist«sd draedWitfandi jrJIe*#' * 
Andtbedlnfco'niaof hostUosodssjpaafc 

Bnt aged yenns AsnrJt*nttotaiaiSVa«4ntTDOb 
U he fail of that 

He wlU have other means to out you oOt 
Z oserhKird hlio and kie pract ees -SHASaFEAkk 

To Hearken, v To attend 
ToHesurken v To hear 
Hearsay* V fam 

Hearty Warn, Sincere Cordial. 
Hearty signifies having the heart in a 
thing 

Warm v Fire 
Sincere v Candid 

Cordial, from core Om heart, adgnifies 
according to the heart 
Hearty and loonn express a stronger feeling 
than stTtcere cordial Is a mixture ot the warm 
and a cere Ihtire are cases In which It may¬ 
be iHiculiarly proper to be Aearfy as when -we 
are supporting the cause of religion and virtue 
there a e oth^r cases in which it is peculiarly 
proper to be wann, as when our affections 
gut to be roused 4 q favour of our Mends 
in all cases we ought to be sincere when we 
express either a seotiment or a fceliog it is 
pec lUarly hai py to be on terms of cordial re 
gard with those who stand In any close rela¬ 
tion to us A mau himself should be hearty 
his heart should be wa 7n and professions 
aivcere a reception cordmf 

Yet ihouM aome aelghbonr feel a pata 
Just In the put where X complain. 

How many a lueeiAge would be eeud I 

What hearty piayen that 1 thould mond I—SWIFT 

Youth Is the seMon of warm and genarMU mM lmw 
BLAIB. 

I have not Btaoe we parted been atpeaoe 
Yor known one Joy H toere —BOW£. 

With a gmt tude the moat eardfal. a geod man looka 
up to that Almtgh y Benefactor who alms at no and but 
the happinew of uuh whom he blewea.—BLAUt 

Heat V Fire. 

Heathen v Gemtilca 
To Heave v To lift. 


To Heave Swell 

Heave is used either traositlyflly or In 
transitively as a reflective or a n«iter vo-b 
Swell Is used onlv as a neuter verb Heaoe 
implies raising and awell implies distensiou 
they differ therefore very widely In s e pis , 
but they sometimes agree In simUoati^ The 
bosom Is raid both to heave And to ttssU W 
cause It happens that the bosom swlla by 
Awetny the waves are likewise safaL to heave 
tiMBuelvas or to wsfi, in which there is « 
kdence between Qie aotioQs 


otherwise most things whiifli Adsv* do hot 
siMZ, and ihoss whhfli twgl do not Amva 


T5«a» 



HBAVY. M HBXD. 


HeaTdQly* v CtUitheU 

Seaveulyi a Gtdlitt. 

Hm»vln6Mf t. Wdffiu. 

Heavy, Dull, Droway. 

Heavy ie allied to both Dull ft&d 
Drowsy, but the latter have no dose con¬ 
nection vlth eadi other 
Htavy and dull are employed aa ei^theta 
both for peraons and things, heavy character¬ 
ises the corporeal state of a person, dull 
Qualiflea the spirits or the undentanding of 
the sabjcot A person baa a heavy look whose 
temperazseat seems composed of gross and 
weighty n atenals wh'ch weigh him down and 
Imp^e his movements , ho has a dull coun¬ 
tenance in whom the ordinary brightness and 
vivacity of the mind is wanting heavy is 
either a characteristic of the constitution, or 
only a temporary state arising from external 
or mtemal causes, duinut as It respects the 
frame of the spirits is a partial state, os It 
respects the mental vigour, it is a character¬ 
istic of the Individual It is a miefortune fre¬ 
quently attached to those of a corpulent habit 
to bo very heavy there is no one who from the 
chan^ of the atmosph* re may not bo occa 
slondly keai^y IJhose who have no resources 
In themselves are always dull In solitude 
those who are not properly Instructed, or have 
a defleieuoy of capacity, wUl appear dull in all 
matters of learning 

ffeavy Is either properly or improperly ap¬ 
plied to things which are conceived to have an 
undue proportion of tendency to pressure or 
leaning downwards dull is in like manner 
citiploj ed for what ver fulls In the necessary 
d^iee of brightness or vivacity, the weather 
is heavy when the air Is full of thick and 
weighty materials, It may be dull from the 
intervention of clouds 

Heavy and drowsy are both employed in the 
sense of sleepy, but the former is only a par¬ 
ticular state, the latter particular or general 
all persons may be occasionaUy heavy or 
drowsy Some are habitu^ly drouey from 
dise se, they likewise differ in degree, the 
latter b^g much the greater of the two, and 
occasionally they are applied to such things 
us produce sleeptness. 

/Tmivv with tge Enttllm itandi hit gnrand. 

Bat with hit warping hodr wanb the wound 

nftYDKN 

O thou dtiQ god I Why llett thou with the vile 

Jn luatluome bed* and leav'tt the kingly coach, 

A wateh caieto a oonuiuHt lanun Ml? 

SBAXBFBABS. 

And dromy tlnkUngt loU tha dlatant fo)d.-«BAY 

Heavy, Burdenaome, Wel^ty, 
Fondeirotie. 

Heavy, fnmi heave, slnilfles the causing to 
heave, or r^ulring to be lified lip with force. 
Burdensome signifies having a harden. 

Weighty slgnifios having a weipAt, and 
Ponderous, from the Latin ytmdui a weight, 
has the same origtnaljneanfog. 

Aavy fa the nataral protterty of some 
bro es, ovnfjjMeme fa Incloental to some In 
the vulgar sense, th^ ate termed hmvy 


whl^ are found dlffloult to lift la distinction 
from those whldt ore light or esqr to be lifted. 

but those things ixe burdetuome which are too 
troublesome to be carried or borne many 
things therefore are actually heavy that are 
never hantauomr. and othen are occasionally 
hurdnwoNs that are never heavy that which fa 
heavy is oo whether lifted or not. but that 
whiim is burdensOTM must be butdenume to 
smne one hard substances are mosUy heavy 
but to a weak person the softeat subatance 
may sometimes be burdetuome if he fa obliged 
to bear It things are heavy aooordlng to Uie 
difficulty with which they are lifted Tout they 
are weiyhiy according as they toAyh other 
things down. The heavy fa therefore indefi¬ 
nite , but the tmffhiy fa definite, and some¬ 
thing positively great what fa Amvyto one 
may be light to another, but that which fa 
teeiffhiy exceeds the ordlziary weight of other 
things ptmderoutoxpnaeeBmoreUMnuetyhty, 
for it includes also the idea of bulk , the pon 
derota therefore fa that which fa so iveiyhiy 
and large that it cannot easily bo moved. 

Tkoopb pblloMphj teschw Ibat so eJeineiit 1* inty Is 
tU own plsco, yet expwlsucs ihowi that ont of lu omi 
place It prove* csceeClDg Surdeneonte.—SOUTH. 

Tlie labte troope idong the nsnow iioclu 
Scarce bear the twipMp biudeu os tbelr bock*. 

DBYOCN 

The dliliesce of on idler li rapid and Impetnoai, oe 
pondvMM bodle* forced Into velo^ty move «ltti ylolesoe 
proportionate to tbelr weisht —JOBMSOM. 

To Heed, V Jo attend fa 


Heed, Care, Attention. 
Heed, V To attend 
Care, V Care, eoltaiude 
Attention, v To attend 


Heed applies to matters of importance to 
one’s moral conduct, care to matters of minor 
Import a man fa TMulred to take heed a 
child is required to take care the former ex¬ 
ercises bis understanding in taking heed , the 
latter exercises hfa thoughts and hfa senses In 
taking care the former looks to the remote 
and probable consequences of hfa actions, and 
endeavours to prevent the evil that may hap¬ 
pen , the latter sees piinciptdly to the thing 
that fa immediately before him When a 
vouDgmanentersthe world, be must takeArecf 
lest be be not ensnared by hie companions into 
vicious practices. in a slippery path we must 
lake core that we do not fall 
Heed has moreover the sense of thinking on 
wbst fa proposed to our notice, in which it 
agrees with attentibn. hence we speak of 
giTing heed and paying aiienfton but the for¬ 
mer fa applied only to that which fa otmveyed 
to ^by another, in the shape of a direction, a 
oautiim, or an instractlott, but the latter fa 
said of everything which we are set to per¬ 
form. A good child gives Asad tobls paf^ts 
when they caution him against any dangerous 
or false atop, he pays ofMMfaK to 
which fa sM him to leant. Ea who glWfatio 
heed to tba counaelsof dthwafauada to MPStat 
hfa foO^ by Utter experience, M wlfa to 
pagtog atfanMm will be dhifofani 


BQfiKSmTBlH 


_ mtp. 


Wlth^ th*ir*Ua * niiu d traipl* rtsiwU.-^OCV Diet, 

I iMUm Uw U*(tu abovld b« wolM irlth mun tan 
In pMti7 th*a lu <w»torj -POPK. 

AU wtf* toUwfodllk* iiiu.>~DByD12C. 

Heedless, v Xegtiffent 


To Heighten, Baiae, Aggravate 

To Heighten 1> to make higher (v 
Haughty). ^ Balse Is to cause to m« (v To 
ante). To Aggravate (». To aggravate) is 
to make heavy Heighten, refers more to the 
result of the action uf making higher raiw to 
the mode we heighten a house by rauung the 
roof, as mlstny convej a the Idea of settlcg up 
aloft, whiLh is sot fnoltidcd in the word 
heighten On the earoe ground a head dress 
may be said to be Keigkltned which Is made 
higher than It was belore, and a chair or a 
table is ratwd that is set upon sametbingelse 
but lu speaking of a w-ill, we m ty say, that It 
Is either htigkitned or raiud, because the opera 
tion and result must In both cases be the 
same In the Improper tense of these terms 
they preserve a simitar distinction we heigh 
ten tiu value of a thing , we raise its pnee we 
heighten the grandeur of an object, we raise a 
family. 

Heighten and aggravate have connection with 
each other only in application to offences the 
enormity of an offence is heightened, the guilt 
of the offender is aggravated by particular cir- 
cumetanccs The horrors of a murder are 
heightened by being committed In the desd 
of the night, the guilt of the perpetrator is 
aggravaM by the addition of Ingratitude to 
murder 

Polity and virtue Mghtm all ch« poven of froltlon 
-Blair. 

I would have our coaceptioni raiMtC by the dignity of 
thought and tubllioily of vxpreaaioii rather than by a 
train of robee or a plume of feaiben —ADDISON 


The couiuela „ -- . _ „ 

whilst they are always sure tu npyraeute the evils from 
which they would fly —ficUKlk 


Heinous, Flagrant, Flagitious, 
Atrocious. 

Heinous, in French keinoui, Greek auNW 
or jeoof terrible 

FUtnant. In Latin burning, is a 

Iguratfre expression for whac Is excessive 
and violent m Us nature 

Flagitious, Id Latin ifagiftCeHr from itagx- 
tmrn Infamy, deuotee that which is pecuiiariy 
infamous. 

Atrocious, In Latin airox cruel, from 
atrr black, signifies exceedingly black in 
guilt. 

These epithets, whloh are applied to crimes, 
seem to rise in degree A crime is Awetu 
whloh seriously fflends against the ]im of 
men, a sin la keiium which seriously ^efids 
against the wlU of God: an oSanos Ufiaormt 
Which la in dlreet defiance of eatab^^ 
optalongaQdmrnottce itla/apifioiwif sgrota 
violation of uie moral law, or oouptefi with 
any groaaneta, a etime la afroefeus wMch in 
itMiiasd with any aggravating otrouinatsaMss 
Lying la a AdnoKs : gaming sad dniakea- 


ness are Kf breachea of the U1 vine law. 
the murder of a whole family la lu the fmleat 
sense atroctout 


Them are iswy aulhois who have ahawn wbeTris the 
majlirnlty of a Ha LiNuistt, and let forth lii fooper Ouloum 
the Muottsneu uf the oObuce —ADDISON 


If any/(airraMt deed orenr to inilte a maii’e conapleaee, 
ott Ihie he oaiuiot avoid reatlus wUh anxiety and wror. 
—BLAIR 


It la rceotded of Sir Matthew Hole, that he for a loai 
time uoucaaled the eoDMcratlon of himiMit t iha etrictar 
dntUa of raliglou, lait by eomeJfitgidowt enlLon ha tbuuld 
bring piety into dlagrate —JuHNSON 
The wlckeduaae of a looee or profane author la more 
utrpetoue than that of the giddy UberUue —JOHNSON 


To Help, Assist, Aid, Suooour, 
Believe 

Help, In Saxon htlpan, German het/en, 
probably from tlie Greek to do good to 

Assist, in Latin ateuto, or a^snd tuto, 
slgniiiee to place one s sell by anbther so as 
to give him our strength 
Aid, in Latin adguvo, that is the intensive 
syllabte ad and juvo, signifiee to profit towards 
a specific end. 

Succour, In Latin tuecurro to run to the 
help of any one 
Believe, v To alleviate 
The idea of communicating to the advan¬ 
tage of another is common to oU these terms 
Help 19 the generic term, the rest specific 
help may be substituted fur the others, and in 
many casea where they would not be appli¬ 
cable The first three are employed either to 
produce a positive good or to remove an evil, 
the two latter only to remove an evil We 
kelp a person to prosecute bis work, or help 
hun out of a difficulty, we asntt in order to 
forward a scheme, or we amit a poison in the 
time of his embarrassment, we aid a good 
cause, or we aid a person to make his escapo 
we «uiN;our a person who is in danger, we 
rchm Lun in tune of distress To help and 
a$fiit respect personal service, the former by 
corporeal, ihc latter by corporeal or mental 
labour one seiirant helps another by taking a 
part m his employment, one author asnifs 
another in the coiopoBitiou of his work We 
help up a person s load, we aeeisl him to rise 
when he bas fallen we speak of a helper or a 
helpmate in meobaiilcal employments, uf au 
assistant to a profe-slonal man 
To custsl and aid ate uaed for services 
directly or indirectly performed but the 
former is said only of individuals, the latter 
may be said of bodies as well as individuals 
One friend aitutjanother with his purse, with 
bis counsel, his interest, and the Uke * one 
pciHon aids another in carrytng on a scheme, 
or one king, or nation, uidi another wi^ 
armi* s and subsidies We come to the asm(- 
anee of a person when he bus met with an 
accident, we come to his aid when contend¬ 
ing against numbers. Assittanes U glvam W 
1 b sent 

To succour is a spedea of immediate assist- 
anee, which is riven on the spur of the coca* 
slon , the good Samaritan went to the succour 
of the man who bad fallen among tbtavea ‘ m 
in like manner we may succour one whocaltotte 
by Us cries, or we may succour the poor v^cen 
wa find in elroumetaaoes ^ dlitmi. The 



HSRXTIC. 


m 


wmsmo^ 


ward relieve haa nothlog in eo3nm<ai with 9ue~ 
vtmr, except that tbe]r both exprew the to- 
moval ol pain, but the latter does nob necee* 
aarily Imply aa^ mode by which thle is done, 
and therefore exoludes the idea <d penooal 
Interterenoe. 

All these temUt ezc^ i^ecour^ may be 
applied to penons, as well aa things * we may 
wdk by the hAp of a atlck , reM with the 
ametanc* of glasses: learn a tw quickly by 
the aid of a good memory, obtain relief from 
medicine. To Aalp m amt to commonly an 
act of goodnatoxe, to atd, frequently an sot 
(d polloy; toaweeouror rAteve, anactof gene- 
ro(d^ or humanity Help to necessary for one 
wheusnot sufflofent strength to penorm bis 
task: cuautance is necessary when a person’s 
time or talent is too much occupied to per¬ 
form the whole of his office, aui is useful 
when it serves to give strength and effi¬ 
cacy to our operations, auceour la timely 
when it serves toward off some danger, reli^ 
IS Salutary when it serves to lessen pain or 
want When a person meets with an accident 
he requires the Julp of the by standers, the 
assistance ot his fneiids, and the aid of a medi¬ 
cal man, it is noble to succour an enemy . It is 
ch-iritable to relieve the wretched* 

Their Htrenfth unltMl best may help tu bear —tOPK 


Wise, weighty couii»bU aid a state dlstrest ~FOPa 
PKtroclas on the shore 

Nov pale and deed ahaU sstccotM* Ureeoa no more 

FOPS. 

An onbeliever feels the whole pressure ot a preaent 
oalaialty, wltbuut being relieved by the memory ol any 
thlof that Is pest or the prospect of anything that Is to 
eoine —AODISOK 

Heresy, v Heterodoxy 

Heretio, Sohismatio, Sectarian or 
Seotary, Dissenter, Nonconformist 
A Heretic is the malntainer of heresy (v 
Heterodox) the Sohlsmutic to the author or 
promoter of «c/iwm the Sectarian or Sec¬ 
tary to the member of a sect the Dlssen' 
ter 18 one who (/Msmfsfrom the establishment, 
and the Nonconformist one who does not 
conform to the establishment A man to a 
heretic only for matters of faith and doctrine, 
but be is a schismatic In matters of discipline 
and pracbfoe The heretic therefore to not 
always aso/Mmafic,nor the scAumaftc a Arrebc 
Whoever holds the doctrines that are common 
to the Roman Catholic and the Reformed 
Churches It) not a heretic in the Protestant 
sense of the word altbeogh he may In many 
outward formalities be a seAimohe C tlvlnlsts 
ore not heretics, but many among them are 
schunnatics on the other band there are many 
members of the estabUi^nient who hold 
though they do not avow Aerfttealnotions 
The herttie Is oontideredaS su^h with regard 
to the Cathtdlo Church hr tbe whole body of 
Ohrifttians, boldtog the same fundsmental 
principles, but the schismatic and sectarian 
HTe considered aa aUch with r^ard to parttca- 
lar estHbUshed bodies of Chrlstisos dbAtna, 
from the Oroek evt^ to mUt, denotes an 
action, and the sMiraupfto to an agent who 
^ta for himself in his own lndlTt«tal ca^ 
oUy: the aectartm does not expresdy perform 


apf^ he mere^ holds a relatloin; lie doee 
pot divide anything bhnseU, but beuogs to 
thatwhh^ toakaady out or divided. The 
fcAtomotto therefore takes npob himsett the 
whotonunal rsmutblUty of the MAtom/ but 
tbe iMtarian does not Qeoessazily ielw an 
active part In the measures of bis tort, what¬ 
ever gmlt attaches to eehitm attaches to the 
sehiamaiK. he to a voloutary agent> aoting from 
an erroneous principle, if not an, unchristian 
temper the eeetanan to often an Involuntary 
agent, he follows that to which he has been 
Incidentally attached It to possible therefore 
to be a sehtsmatic and not a Mrtanon. as also 
to be a sectanau and not a «e/unnatte Thoas 
professed members of the establtohinent who 
affect the title of evangelical, and wish to 
palm upon the Church the peculiarities of the 
Oalvlnistlo doctiiue, and to engraft their own 
modes and forms In^o Its discipline, sre seAii- 
matics^ but not aeetat tans on the otheor hand, 
those who by birth and education are attachea 
to a sect, are s«rtanany, but not always toAti- 
mattes CoDsequently, eekismatic to a term of 
much greater repruaim than «<cfoi lan. 

The «Ai*)na(ic and sectarian have a rsfer- 
ence to any ostabllsbed body of Christians of 
any country, but dissenter to a term applicable 
only to the inhabitants of Croat Britain, and 
bearing relation only to the eotabltohed 
Church of England it includes not phly those 
who have Individually and personally r^ 
nouDced the doctrines of the Church, but 
those who are in a state of dissent or diflerenee 
from It IHssmteis are not nco-ssarily either 
aekicmattcs or sectarians, for British Roman 
Catholics and the Presbyterians Scotland 
are all dissenters, although they are the 
reverse of what is imderstood by scAuTnat*c 
and sectarian It to equally clear that all 
wAtsmatifs and sectarians are not dissenters, 
because every established community of 
Christiana, all over the world, have had iudt- 
vlduals or smaller bodies uf individuals setting 
themselves up agun^t them the term dis^ 
senter being in a groat measure technical. It 
may be applu d individually or generally with¬ 
out conveying any ide« of ropn^ch the same 
may be said uf nonconformist, which to a m<ire 
special term, including only such as do not 
conform to some escabllshod or national re- 
llgton consequently, all membeto of the 
Romish Church, or ot the Kirk of Scotland, are 
excluded from Renumber of nonroi^omusls, 
Whilst on the other band, all British bom 
subiects not adhenog to these two forms, and 
at the same time renouncing the established 
form of tbelr country, sre of this number, 
among whom may be reckoned Independents, 
Presb^rlans, Baptists, Quakers, Methodists, 
and all other such sects as have been lonliwl 
since the Reformation 


In the faoaw oi Sir Sunori tixAn. One ttf 

WMI is at iMit one of tbe toW] 
awHtnoMiMS qmrto - - • 

tbaXnsiiiqMiW^ 
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^ pnw. to Uoltftto blm In ill bat hU twnc«vbrm « y^ 


To fitotfltat#! *»• (Jimtw. 


To Hesitate, Faulter, Stammer, 
Stutter. 


Hesitate, v To deniwr. 

Falter or Faulter seems to signify to 
•ommlt a fault or Uunder, or it may be a 
frequentauTe of to fall, signifying to stumble 
Stammer, in the Teutontc ttanvmtm, 
oomes most probably from the Hebrew atatem, 
to obstruct 

Stutter Is but a Tarlation of aiammtr 
▲ defect In utterance Is tbs idea which is 
common In the signification of all these terms 
they differ either as to the cause or the mode 
of the action With regard to the cause, a 
hmtation results from the state of the mind, 
and an Interruption In the train of thoughts 
/tUtn* arises from a perturbed state of feeling, 
aiammer and atuiter arieo either from an inci¬ 
dental circumstance, or more commonly from 
a physical defect in the organs of utterance 
A person who is not in the habit of ptibho 
speaking, or of collecting his thoughts into a 
set form, will be apt to In familiar 

conversation , he who first addresses a public 
assembly will be apt to falter Children who 
fir«t bei^u to read will iUimmera.t bard words 
and one who has an impediment in bis speech 
will stutter when he attempts to apeak In a 
hurry 

With regard to the mode or degroa of the 
action, hmtate expresses less than falter 
atammer less than atutUr 
The slightest difficulty In uttering words 
constitutes a hA!titaiw%, a pause or the repeti¬ 
tion of a word may bo termed heaitattng but 
to/alter supposes a failure in the voice as well 
ns the Ups when they refuse to do their offlee 
Stammering and stuttering are confined princi 
pally to the useless moving of the mouth, he 
who stammers brings forth sounds, but not the 
right sounds, without trials and efforts, he 
who atutters remains for some time in a state 
of agitation without uttering a sound 


To look with wlldtude aad speak with IkeHtatUm is 
at^nahls at will, bat the show ol wisdom Is ridiculous 
when there Is twthiiKt to ^use doubt as that of valour 
when there it oothbif to be feared,—JOBNSON 

Thy wurju thamealvee would raise a genaral voice. 

THOMSON 

vrill ttamm'nng tonguee and SaSl?lng!S«t prodnoe 
DfiYSBN 

To Hesitate, v. To icrupfs. 

Hesitation, v Dmwr. 

Heterodo:(y, 

Heterodfwy; from ths Oreeksn^and 
olgnifies another or a different dh^rae. 

Greek «up«n» a diolce, 
sl^es aa opinion adopted, by Indleldtial 
ehcnoe 

* To be of a different pe rsuaslott Is keuro- 
4 , , e YidaBimhaadl *‘HertUqvs>ii 4 tdiodMa.v 


I do«y. to have a fMth one’s own Is Asreiy. 

ths heterodoxy characterfaes the cnlnlima 
I formed, the/tersiyohs»cterlas8tbeln^iadii*l 
forming the opinion: the hetendtucy exists in- 
dependently and for itself; the henty sets 
itself up against otiiers. As all dtvlaloa Sup¬ 
poses err(»> either on one side or on both, t£e 
words heterodoxy and heresy are apifiied 
to human opinions, «ad strictly In the sense 
of a false opinion, formed in distinction from 
that which is better founded, but the former 
respects any opinions, Important or otherwise, 
the latter refers only to matters of Importanoe 
the hereav is therefore a fundamental error 
There has been mudi heterodoxy in the Christian 
world at all times, and among these have been 
heriatea denying the plainest and most serious 
truths which have b^n acknowledged by the 
great body of Christians since the Apostles. 

AU wrong notloui lu religion are ranked under the 
general name of Ae(eredos.>4}OLOINa 

Thoie who lieve been preaent at public disputes In the 
Dnlveretty, know thdt ft it usual to maintain AeMrist 
for ergninenl ■ soke —ADDiaOK 

Hidden, v Secret 

To Hide. V To conceal* 

To Hide, V To cover. 

Hide, V Skin. 


Hideous, Ghastly, Grim, Grisly. 
Hideous comes probably from hide, signi¬ 
fying fit only to be hidden from the view. 
Ghastly signifies like a ghost 
Grim, In German grimm, signifies fierce 
Griely, from gnzzle, signifies gmaled, or 
motley csuloured 

An unseemly exterior Is characterised by 
these terms, but the hideous respects natural 
objects, and the ghastly more properly t-h st 
which is supernatural or what resembles it 
A mask with monstrous grinning features 
looks hideous a human form with a visage of 
deathlike paleness is ghastly The gnm is 
applicable only to the countenance, dogs or 
wild beasts may look very grvm, gnsly refers 
to the whole form, but particularly to th e 
colour, as blackness or darkness always 
something temfic In it, a gnsly figure having 
a monstrous assemblage of dark colour, Is 
particularly calculated to strike terror ifrde- 
ous is applicablo to objects of hearing also, aa 
onlj^^ roar» but the rest to objects of sight 


Prom the broad nwgla to the centn grew 
ShelTw. rocka, and whtopooli, JWdaotM to the view 
FALCONBB. 

And death 

Qrltm’d horribly a ghattty iwUe.—MlLTON 
Even hell'i prim king Alddea’ paw r oofafelk.—POl^ 

tumulta, plolnte, and AuK 
Am i^rUly abApaa ftppMBe—'^01% 


High, V. Haughty 


High, TaU, Lofty. 

High, tn Oermati Koch, comes from the 
Hebrew opog to be h\gK 

la drived by tlivlslrom 
the Hebrew talal to elevate. ^ ^ 



HtitbStR. 




sdd 


Iioftsr fa doubtleas derived from {t/K^Ofid 
that frotn the Latin t€wiiut raloed 
High iB tbe term in mcwt general uee, which 
Foems UlcewlBe in the moat unquaUfled manner 
toexpreei theldeaofeztenatoaapwarda, which 
is common to them alL Whatever Is tall and 
IqAy is high^ but everything Is not or tqftg 

which la a^A Tall and both designate 
% more th^ ordinary degree ol height, but 
tall la peoullsrly applicable to what shoots up 
or stands up In a perpendicular direction 
while Is said of that which Is extended 
In breadth aa well as In height that which is 
lilted up or raised by an accretion of matter 
er an expansion in the air By this rule we 
7 tlmt a house Is Ai^rA, a chimney tall, a room 


les are in general said to be high which 
exceed the ordinary standard of A^t^Ae they 
are opposed to the low A poplar la said to be 
ml/, not only from Its exceeding others in 
height, but from its perpendicular and spiral 
manner of growing it Is oppoeed to that 
which IB bulky A man and a horse are like¬ 
wise said to be tall but a hedge, a desk, and 
other common objects, are high. A hill Is high, 
but a tuountam is lofty, churches are in 
general AtyA, but the steeplee or the domes of 
catbedrais are lofty, and their spires are tall 
With the high is associated no Idea of what 
is striking , but the tall Is coupled with tbe 
aspiring or that which itrlvas to out top the 
lofty Is always coupled ^th the grand, and 
tba^ which commands admiration 


Proatnto oo Miih th«lr iMSUteous bodies Isr, 

Ltk* mouatalB fin, u (aU sad itralght u tber 

J*OPX 

B'en now, 0 king I tU glv n thee to dectroy 
The Ui/ty tow'rs ol wide extended Troy —POPX 

High and lejfty have a moral aooeptation, but 
(all Is taken In the natural sense only high, 
and Iqfty are applied to persons or what is 
personal, with the same difference in degree 
as before a lofty title or lofty pretension con- 
ve 3 rs more than a high title or a high pretension 
Men of high rank should have AipA ideas of 
virtue and personal dignity, and keep them¬ 
selves clear from every thing low and mean 
a tofty ambttion often soars too high to serve 
the purpose of Its possessor , whose fall Is the 
greaW when he finds himself compelled to 
desoend. 

When yoa an triad In soandal’a ooort, 

SUxkd mgh Ij) hoDour, vealtb, or wit. 

All othan who iofarlor alt 
Oonoatra tbenaelraa In ootuolenoa boond 
To join and drag you to tba gnrond.'^Wirr 
Without thM, nothing lo/te can I aing | 

Come than, aud viULtnyaalt thy genlM 

Blfflimlndad, v. Haughty, 
Siglisoimdlllff, V. Nolty. 

Hilarity,« IftrfA. 

To Hinder, Prevent, Impede, 
Obstruct 

Binder, from kiiid, or behind, signlfles to 
A^^by going bekindf and puBug a person 


Prerent, from pra and vente to oome be* 
fore, signifies to Atndn* by oomlng before, or 
to cross another ^y tbe aatlatpmon of his 
purpose 

Impede, from In and pedes, signifies to 
come between a person's feet, and entangle 
him In his progress 

Obetrnot, from ob and etnio, signifies to 
set up something in his way, to block the 
passage 

HiMer Is the most general of these terms, as 
It conveys little more than the idea which la 
common to them all, namely, that of keeping 
one from his purpose To Amder Is commonly 
said of that v^ch Is rendered Impossible for 
the time being, or merely delayed , prevent is 
said of that wnlch Is rendered altogether im¬ 
practicable A person is Atndcrfd by tbe 
weather and his various engagements from 
reaching a place at the time he Intended, be 
la prevented but not Amdered by 111 heal^ from 
going Unther at all If a fnend calls, he hindett 
me from finishing the letter which 1 was 
writing If 1 wleh to prfvenl my son from 
reading any book, I keep it out of his way 
To hinder is an act of the moment, It sup¬ 
poses no design , pt event is a premeditated act, 
deliberated upon, and adopted for general pur 
poBM the former Is applied only to the move 
ments ol any partlcultf individual, the latter 
to events and circumstances I Atnder a per¬ 
son who Is running, if I lay hold of his arm 
and make him walk It Is the o^ect of every 
good government to nrevent offences ratiier 
than to punish offenders In ordinary dia 
course these words fall very much into one 
another, when the ciroumstances of the caso 
do not Bufiidently define whether tbe action 
in hand be altogether suspended, or only sus¬ 
pended for a time, but the above explanation 
must make It very clear that to Alncto*, In its 
proper sense and application, Is but a tempo¬ 
rary act, and to prevent a declatve and perma¬ 
nent one 

To impede and obetnut are a species of hinder- 
ing which Is said rather of things than of pfv- 
sons, hinder is said of both, but hinder Is 
commonly employed In regard to trifitng 
matters, or such as retard a person’s proceed¬ 
ings in the smallest degree, impede and ob- 
atruet are acts of greater importance, or pro¬ 
duce a still greater degree ol delay A person 
is hindered In his work, although neither tm- 
ptded nor obstructed, but the quantity of 
artillery and baggage which is attached to an 
amy will greatly unpeeti it In its march and 
the trees which are thrown aoroas the roads 
will obstruct its march 
Whatever causes a person to do a thing 
slower than he wishes is a Aiiufranee, what¬ 
ever binds him so that be cannot more fretiy 
forward is an impediment, whatever is in hls 
path or passage so os to prevent him moving 
forward Is an eArinwfton- Sveiy impedwitta 
and ofcKrwlion Is a hvndmnee, thouA not mee 
verad A penon is Aindered in the thing h« 
about If he be called off to do eomething else, 
ill health impeefet a penMm's progress in learn¬ 
ing , any foreign^body lodging In the veseela 
of the human oody oMrueta the ooune of the 
fiuids, and consequently brings on serioua 
disea^ Sindr<tnM always suppose 1^ 
agency of a peiaon, elkher of o«« im 



sumftfi. 


J9l Hl&autfd. 


khtdm, or the one who It Aind^ but tm- 
Mdinunti and obitructuma may be employed 
with regard to the operationt of nature on in- 
animate objects Cold tmptdda the growth of 
plants a (hw dbttrwU the course of water 


It !■ mndh ewler to keep omwItoo T^d of 
tbuitoiwtrsinltliomoxooMvboi) IttiM gKlatd admit 
tios To DM tbo Ultutntiou of an txooUent author, we 
tan ortvitte the b«gliiniu|t of tome thinfM, whoa* prugnet 
afterwwdt wt cuuwt Mndtr —UOCLAKO 
Truth WM proTokod to her^f thin baffltd and ffM. 
ptded tv an eutmy whom abt lookad on with eouteiiipt.~ 

Xhla path yon my 1* Wd In endlatt nlAt 

Tla aaU<oouMlt alwta oMntcU yoorallihfc-JUfYKS. 


To Hinder, Stop. 

Hinder, V TohtfuUr 

Stop slgoifies to make to stand. 

Hindering refers solely to the prosecution of 
an object etop refers simply to the cessation 
of motion , we may be hindered, therefore, by 
being ttopped, but we may also be hinder^ 
without being expressly slopped, and we may 
be ttopped without being hin^red If the 
stoppa,ge do not interfere with any otlier object 
m view, it is a stoppage, but not a hindrance 
as when we are slopped by a friend whilst 
walking for pleasure but if slopped by ou 
Idler in the midst uf urgent busmess, so as not 
to be able to proceed a^cordiug to our business, 
this la both a etopptige aud a kindtance, on the 
other hand, If wc are interrupted in the regular 
course of our proceeding, but not compelled 
to stand still or give up our business fur any 
time, this may be a Amdrunce, but not a 
page in this manner, the conversation of 
others In the midst of our business, may con- 
alderably retard Its progress, and sofar Aindar, 
but not exprsssly put a stop to tlie whole 
concern. 

It It nut Um htlghl of wiidom and gooduett too to 
Medffr Uit oontauunatinu of tbOM tool wMilug tint, by 
UOO^f ut to wltb«Uud thorn in th«ir dnt lulaucyt— 

A tlgnal omtD stopp’d the patting boat, 

Tbtu marUal fury in thtir wonder loit ~FOPS. 

To Hinder, v To retard. 

To Hint, r To allude. 


subject, Instead ci setting t hem for^ertto 
confidence, when a person's mind Isaotmade 
up on any future aotiao, he only inUmatti 
wnat may be done, he who has any thinff <rf- 
fensive to communieate to another, wlU choose 
to ttmnuafe It, rather than deolarelt til ex|«ess 
terms, ^mts are tbrovm out, they are fre¬ 
quently ebaraoterixed as broken sugifuHone 
ore offered, they are frequently termed idle 
or in-grounded intimations ore given, utd are 
either shgb t or broad insinuations are thrown 
out, they are commonly designated a« alaader- 
oua malignant, and the like 
To Amt is taken either In abad or an Indiffer¬ 
ent aense, it Is commonly resorted to by tale* 
be^en, mlsobtof-makeri, and all who want to 
talk of more than they know it is rarely ne¬ 
cessary to have recourse to Amts in Ueu of 
positive icquiiies and declarations, unless the 
term be used in regard to matters of sdenoe 
or morals, when it deelgnatas looee thoughts, 
casually offered, In distinction from thqee 
which are systematized and formally pre¬ 
sented upon this ground, a distinguished fe¬ 
male writer of the prosentday modestly entitles 
her book, ‘ /Tints towards forming the Cbaraeter 
of a Young Friucess ’ To enggat is oftener 
used ID the good than the bad sense while 
one suppests doubts, queries, difficulties, orlin- 

E rovements in matters of opinion, it Is truly 
mdable, particularly for young persons, but 
to suggest any thing to the disadvantage of an¬ 
other la even worse than to speak iU of him 
openly, for It bespeaks cowardice sa well as 
iil nature To tninnais Is taken either in a 
good or an indifferent sense, it commonly 
passes between relatives or parsons closetly con¬ 
nected In the communication of their half- 
formed Intentions or of doubtful InteUigenca; 
but to inmnuatr is always taken in a bad sense, 
It is The resource of an artful and malignant 
enemy to wound the reputation of anther, 
whom he does not dare openly to accuse A 
person IS said to take a Atnf, to follow a sugpeh 
fion, to receive an intimation, to disregard an 
tnsinuaium 


Juil hiit{ K Uult, uid bcuUU dliUk*.— 

W« ina»t tuffffstt to the people In wbkt bailed 
Be »tm hAtii held theui -dBAXSPXABK, 


To Hint, Suggest, Intimate, Insinuate 
Hint, V To allude 
SUffipeet, tf To allude 
To Intimate is to make one Inftmafe, or 
specially acquamted with, to communicate 
one B moat inward thoughts 
Ineinuate, from the Latin sinus the 
bosom, is to Introduce gently into the mind of 
another. 

All these terms denote Indirect exptwssfons 
of what passes In one s own mind We Ainf 
at a thli^ from fear and uncertainty we tug* 
9 af a thing from prudence and modeety; we 
intimafe a thing from Indeoision, a thing la 
iusinuatat frmn artifice A person who wants 
to get at tiie oertaln knowledge d any circum¬ 
stance Ainii at it frequently in the presence of 
those who can give him the information, a 
man who will not offend others by an aisump- 
tion of superior wisdimi sug^etti hw Ideas on a 


TU Ueav n UmU Uut iwlnt« out m bomftar, 

And iniimaUs to mu —AOUISOH 

Let It not he tbouj it that what i* ben eoid tmstmutM 
anything to the dlicredit of Greok and Latin criUciun — 
WAHBUATON 

Hire, v AUovance. 

Hireling, Meroenary. 

Hireling from hire, and Ueroenary, 
from Tnerx wages, are applied to any one who 
follows a Boitild employment, but htreltng 
may sometimes be taken in its proper and less 
reproachful sense, for one who la Aired aa a 
servant to perform an allotted work, but in 
general they are both reproachful epithets, 
the former havlog particular reference to the 
meanness of the employment, and the lat^ 
to the sordid ebsraoter <» the person Hireling 
prints are those which are In the psy of a 
I»rty a mercenary prludple w^ SomAtliMS 
aotiiate men in the highest stAthm. 

* 



BOW. 




HOXiD. 


giiBl wa* tHUmB*, bat m>rotmwir, wn»d 

To Boara» % 3b owMnt 
To Hoist* ^ 3b 
To «' 3b ttmUdn, 

To Bbl4 E;ee!p^ Detain, Betain. 

Hold, SgxoB Kmlden, Teotomio koldntj tc 

Keep, in allfvobablUty comes/torn eajno 
to ky of. , 

Detain and Hetaiii both come from the 
Lotto feneo to hold. the hrst stgolflea, by virtue 
of the particle dt, to AoZd from another, tho 
second, by virtue of the particle re, skalfles to 
hold hack for oneeelf 

To hold is a physical act, it requires a de¬ 
gree of bodily strength, or at least the use of 
the limbs, to keep is simply to have by one at 
one's pleasure The mode of the action is the 
leading idea in the siguification of hold the 
durabulty of the action is the leading idea in 
the word keep we may Aoid a thing only for 
a moment, but what we keep we keep for a 
time On the other hand, we may keep a 
thing by hoUhng, although we may keep it by 
various other means we may therefore /mid 
without Jtseptf^r, eud we may keep without 
hUdmig. A servant holdt a thing in his hand 
for it to be aeen, but he does not keep It, he 
gives U to his master who puts it into his 
po^et, and oonseqqeotly keem, but does not 
hold ht. A thing be held in the hand, or 
kept in the hand, in the former caw, the pres¬ 
sure of the hand is an easeutial part or the 
action, but m the kttet case It is simply a 
oontin^t part of toe action the band holda, 
but the person keepe it 

What IS held is fixed in position, but what 
is i:fp( is loft loose, or otherwise, at the will of 
the individual Things are held by men in 
their hands, by beasts in their claws or 
mouths, by birds in their beaks, things are 
kept bv people either about their pemons or in 
tlxolr nouseB. according to convonlence. 

i)«rain and retain are mo dee of keeping, the 
former signifies keeping book what belongs to 
another, the latter slgolfies keeping a loug 
time for one's own purpose. A person may be 
either held, kept, detained, or retained when 
he is held he is contrary to his will by tho 
hand of another , as suspected persons are held 
by the officers of justice, that they may not 
make their escape he is kept, if be stops in 
any place, by the desire of ano^r, ss a m<*n 
is kept in prison until his innocence is proved , 
or a child Is kept at school, until he has finished 
his education he is detained if he be kept away 
from any place to whlA he is going, or from 
auy person to whom hO belongs, as the ser- 
vont of anothetr is <fef<U 7 i«d to tshe back a 
letter, or one Is defamed ny buslnessL so as fO 
be prevented attending to Im appolntmsnt a 
person Is retained, 'who Is kept Joe a contlnu- 
ance in the service of another, as some 
servants are said to bo r^fftmed^-whUo others 
are dismissed 

Things are held in the Ittftjoropsr sinse: they 
are kept, detained, and rewnea, lik the proper 
sense. A money-lender hi^de the prop^y of 


others th fdedge, the Idea of a tempmty and 
tardal aotiofi ts hare exprwsed by AoM, tn 
olstfndbhm hrew hrep, vfidoh U UBS^ 
sinnethtxig definite and permanrat the 
ffioney-knder Aeeps the property as hie own, 
if the borrower fbrfelta it by breach 6f am- 
traot When a person purchases anything, 
he Is expected to keep it, or pay the value of 
the thing ordered, if the tradesman fulfil his 
part of the engagement What Is detained ta 
kept either eontr^ to the will, or without the 
consent, of the possessor when things are 
suspects to be stolen, the officers bei^ the 
right of detaining them until inquiry he In¬ 
stituted. What is retained is enntinuM to be 
kept, it supposes, however, some alteration in 
the terms or dreumstanoes under which it is 
kept a person reCatnji his seat in a ooa<.h, i^ot- 
withstandicg he fiuds It disagreeable or a 
lady retaine some of the articles of millinery, 
which are sent for her choice, but she ntunts 
the rest 

All are used In a moral application except 
detain. In this case they are nwked by a 
similar distinction A person is said to hold 
an office, by which simple possession is Im¬ 
plied , he may hold it for a loug or a short 
time, at the will of others, or by his own will, 
which are not marked he keeps a situation, 
or he Imps his post, by which his continuance 
in the situation, or at the post, are denoted , 
but to say he retains his office, signifies that he 
might have given it up or lost it, had he not 
been led to continue in It. In like manner, 
with regard to one's sentiments or feolkga a 
man is said to hold oertain opinions, which 
ate ascribed to him as a part of his oiWl, he 
keeps the oplmons which no one can Induce 
him to give up, he retains hlsdd attachment)!, 
notwithstanding the lapse of years, and diange 
of circumstances, which have wte^ened, and 
Were naturally odoulated to wean him from 
them. 


The proof IB bnt when tnen Awptbeli authority to vordi 
their ohildrru, hut noi tlieir purse.—BACOK 

Hute' goddess, haste I the flying host (tetatn. 

Not let one sell be hoisted on Uw main.—Pors. 


To Hold, Occupy, Poss^. 

Hold, v To hold , 

Occupy, in Latin occupo, or oe and camo 
to hold or keep, ao that it cannot be held by 
others, 

Fosaeaf, In Latin pouideo, or potu and 
eedeo, signifies toelt as x^ter ot 
We hold a thing for a Ipog or a abort time; 
we ofcitpy It for a permanence we hold Ct for 
ourselves or others, we oecupy it<ouly foroui> 
•elves, we kold It for various purposes, wa 
occupy only for the turpoee of converting it 
to our private use. tbusapersnn may hold an 
esta^e,^ or, which Is the same thhu, ^e tlUa 
deeds to an estate pro tempore^lur apotheir 
person's bandit i but he oeevpta an 
he enjoye ttie Ault of it On the other hand, 
to oeoupy Is only to kM uhder* certflh omh* 
F^t, but to pwm is to hold ok ^e*a ov^ 
The temuit; o^eupUs iheiam when he Aofds tt 



HOLD. 


HOXXOW 


toy « eertain leMO, and oulttvataa It for his 
iQlMtsteDoe but tbs hmdiord pouasa the 
farm, potsessmg the right to let it, and to re- 
oelve the rent We may /loM by force, or 
fraud, or right, we o«»iv«tber by force or 
right, we posaeu only by right Hence we 
say figuratively to haUl a person in esteem or 
contempt, to occupy a person a attention, or to 
potMu his affection. 

He (tbs esgM (him thOD from hit fort tbstotterlag 

mt 

For SCSI of hit empire which In peace 
Unttoln d he Mds -THOUSUN 
la the fto|t of Antlophanee, three eolira lurt* srs oecu 
pM by a ccntett between iBtchylui Aud garipkbt 
CUMBKBLAND 

But now the feather d youth their former bounds 
Ardent dledtuii and weishtuff oft ibeir winpi 
PenijiDd the free pouttnon of Uie tky —IBOUBOH. 

To Hold, Support, Mamtam 
Hold, f Jh hold, letp 
Support, V To countenance. 

Maintain, v To auut maiutatn 
^otd Is here ns In the former article, a term 
of very general import, he who lupporU and 
littunfaiTW must hold, though not vtce verad 
Bold and support aro employed In the proper 
sense maintain In the improper sense To 
hold Is a term unqualitloa by any circum 
stance we may hold a thing in any direction 
hold it up or down m a straight or obliiuc 
direction tKpporflHa species of folding up 
iaholi up, however is a personal act or a 
direct eff irt of the indlvidu il 1 1 support msy 
bo an Indirect and i p isaivc art he who holds 
anything up keeps it in an upright posture 
by the exertions of his strength he who 
eunnortt a thing only bears Its weight or 
suffers it to rest upon h maelf per»r ns or 
voluntary agents c n hold ip ininiinate 
objects may suppoit a serv'^nt holds up a 
shlld that it luuy see, a pillu: supports a 
bull ling 

Bold, matnfata and support are likewise 
employed still fartbe-r m a moral application 
as it ro'^pects different circumstances opinions 
are held and maintained as one s own, they 
are sup^teil wh«n they are another 3. We 
loll and niainfttirt when wo b>.lieve , wo sup 
port the belief or dot tnne of mother, or whet 
we ourselves have as'^erted and i itonfntned at 
a former time What 1« held Is held by the act 
of the mind within ones self what is lunn 
t med and suf^torled is openly declared to be 
held To hold marks simply the state of one s 
own nilnd, to mamfaut indicates the effort 
which ono ,makea to ii form others of this 
state, to support Indicates the efforts which 
one makes to Justify that state We hold an 
opinion only as it reg cr Is ourselves, we main 
tatn and support it as it reifards others, th&t 
Is, we maintain it either with othens, fdr 
others or against others we support it In an 
especial manner against others we mainkun 
to V aasertion, we au]^^ to by^ aavumsot 
Bad principles at first lurm only um Indi 
vldnid by whom they ars Aefet, but they 
do barm to an over whom out «(.• 

tends whan we maintain them, they may dk> 
harm to all the world, when we nndeitthe to 
gKPportthftm. Good pritpilplee need only be 


held, or at most matntoinnl^ c 
versarfes set tbemartves up a, . . 

render it necessary to sumpert them. . 

principln have been held oceaalooally by to 
dlviduals In all ages, but they wore never 
maiRtatnnf with so much openness Bad 
effrontery at any time, os at the cloae of the 
eighteenth century, when supporters of ineh 
principles were to bo found In every tap-room. 

Mold is applied not only to principles and 
opinions, but also to sentiments maintain 
and support are confined either to abstract and 
speculative optnious or to the whole mind 
we hold a thing dear or cheap we hold It in 
ahhorrtiiice, or we hold Itsacred, but we mma 
tom or rupporf truth or error, we jna«Uoi#t an 
influence over ouraelvee, we support our r« 
solution 

It wuA notAbla nhtArratloD of a wIm tither thAt tboM 
which AuU penuaOed (ireMurA of cuiucleoooa vArs 
cvutiuonir interencO therein themMlvei for their owa 
M U —BACON 

WotlilDK mn mppert the minds of the (ujlty fn»n 
droop ng —&OOTH 

wh ther h free T The wise who we]] matoAtfn* 

All emi ire u er himself —FRANCIS. 

Holiday, v T'east 

Holiness, Sanctity 

Holiness which comes from the northern 
languages has altogether acquired a Ohrlstlau 
signification it respects the life and temper 
of a Christiau 

Sanctity which Is derived from the latin 
eanctiu and lonctio to sanction, has merely a 
mural signification which it derives from the 
sanction of hum<m authority 

Boliness is to the mind of a man what sanef ify 
is to his exterior with this difference, that 
holiness to a certain degree ought to belong to 
every man professing Christianity but stmc 
My as it lies in the manners, the outtrard 
garb and deportment is becoming only to 
certain persons and at certaio times 

Holmest is a thing not to be affected it In 
that genuine characteristic of Chrlatianity 
which is altogether Spiritual, and cannot be 
counterfeited saneixty, on tiie other lund. 
Is from its very natiue exposed to fsdsahood, 
and the least to be trusted , When it (liiqilays 
Itself in Individuals either by the sonro^ul 
ness of their looks, or the singular cut of their 
garments or other singularitiM of action and 
gesture, it Is of the most questionable nature 
but in ono who performs me sscerdotst office 
it is a ustf i! appendage to the solemnity of 
bis character exciting a reverential regam to 
the individual in the mind of the bdioldor, 
and tbo most exalted seotimstits of tliat reli 
gl m which he thus adorns by hto outward 
profession 

HAbltnAl pnmntton for Um Ssmunatt eoeibrts la a 
psnuaiMtit bAbli or prinolidA of S«(fnwA—80UTE 

AtoDt AB’hn aso it was iht bshlen la XngblBd lur 
•rssy ons that would ti* tbought i«li|loiis, to«mv m 
B iUeb sanetUp ss powtlUs Into bis Isco,—AnPlSO^ 


HoDow, Bmjpt^ 

% from hole, 

^inpty, V Smpty, 


.,HoUow, toom hole, tlgbifteft bgtiig a 
Ikiia. 



HOLl'. 






ffdllotf respects the body IteeU, the ahsenee 
of its own materbOs produces hoQowness: 
empty reipects foreign bodies; their abeence 
In another bote orastltutes tmptiiuit. JkUow- 
not is therefore a preparetlre to empfnwM, 
and may exist Independently of it, 
emptinm joesnpposes the existenoe of Aeliow- 
nus what is empty must be Aoiiow, but what 
Is Aonotf need not be mptv MoUovmeu la 
often the natural property df a body, empit. 
ne» is a contingent property. that wldcb is 
hoitots Is destined by nature to contain, but 
that whlth is empty deprived of its contents 
Iw a Oasualty * a nut is hoUme for the purpose 
Of receiving tiie fruit , It is empty If it contain 
BO fruit 

Ihey are both employed in a moral accepta¬ 
tion, and In a ttad sense, the KolloWf in this 
case, is applied to what ought to be solid or 
sound; and empty to what ought to be filled 
a person is hollow whose goodness lies only at 
the surface, whose fair words are without 
meaning, a truce is hollow which is only an 
extenuJ cessation from hostilities a pei son is 
empty who Is without a requisite portion of 
imderstandlng and knowledge , an excuse is 
empty which is unsupported by fact and 
reason, a pleasure is empty which cannot afford 
aatisfaction, 

Tbe ihoeXi of ui ouUiqoske ate mueb toon ilnailful 
than tbe biKbwt and toadwt blueten of a ttotm, tor 
tboie may be Mine abelter agaluit the vtolence of the one, 
but no Meiulty aealaet the SoUotmwi of the ether •> 
SOUTH. 

The oteatnra man 


Condamnd to moriAce bu childish rears 
To babbUnc Igootaaoe and emptf Iwra.—] 


PUOB. 


Holy, Pious, Devout, Bellglous 

Holy, V HoIvmu 

PlOuB, in Latm piiu, which Is most pro¬ 
bably changed from divi or tleus, signifies 
having a repird for the gods. 

Devout, in Latin deootxa, from devoveo 
to engage by a vow, signifies devoid or conse¬ 
crated. 

Seligiouei lu Latin rcli^ostu, comes from 
reltpio and relxM to bind, because reli^on 
binds the mind, and produces In it a fixed 
ptinclple, 

A strong regard to the Supreme Being Is 
expressed oy ^ these epithets, but holy con¬ 
veys the most comprehensive Idea, pi us and 
devout dulgnate moat fervour of mind , refs- 
pious is tbe most general and abstract In its 
Blgntflcation A holy man is In all respects 
heavenly minded , he Is more fit for heaven 
than earth hohntee to whatever degree it is 
possessed, abstracts the thoughts from sub- 
lunarj objects, and fixes them on things that 
are above, it Is therefore a Christian quality, 
which is not to be attained in its full perlec 
tlon by human beings, in their present 
Imperfect state, and Is attainable by some to 
a much greater degree than by others. Our 
Saviour was a perfect pattern of Aefinsis his 
apostles after him, and innumerable saints 
and good men, both in and out Of the ministry, 
have striven to imitate his ttonqple, by tbe 
AoUmu of thstr Ufe and fionvenatlon, in 
such, however, as have exclusively devoted 
thenudves to his service, this Aolfnett may 


ahme brighter than in those who are entangled 
with tlm affairs of the world. 

PiOMS Is a term more restricted In its signl- 
eatlon, snd cmisequently more extended in 
application than holy piety Is not a virtue 
peculiar to Chrlstituu, It is common to all 
believers in a Bupreme Being, It Is the homage 
of the heart and the affections to a superior 
Being from a similarity in the relationship 
between a heavenly and an earthly parent, 
devotedneea of the mind has in both cases been 
denominated piety Piety towards God na¬ 
turally produces piety towards parents, for 
the obedience of tbe heart wbich gives rise 
to the virtue in the one case seems Instautiy to 
dictate tbe exercise of it In tbe other 
difference between hotinees and piety Is obvious 
from this, that our Saviour and his aposths 
are characterised as holy, but not pioiu, bo 
cause piety Is swallowed up in holmett On 
the other hand, Jew and Gentile, Christian 
and Heathen, are alike termed ptcus, when 
they cannot be called Aoly. because piety is not 
only a more practicable virtue, but berause It 
is mure universally applicable to the depen¬ 
dant condition of msn 

Deioiion is a species of piety peciJlar to the 
worshipper, It bespeaks that devotadness of 
mind which displays itself in the temple 
when the Individual seems by his outward 
services solemnly to devote himself, soul and 
body, to the service of his Maker Pietyt 
therefore, lies tn the heart, and may appear 
externally, but dtvoivm does nut properly 
exist except in an external observance a man 
piously resigns himself to tbe will of God, in 
the midst of bis afflictions, he prays devoutly 
In the bosom of his family 

Heligious is a term of less import than either 
of the other terms, It denotes little more 
than tbe simple existence of rehyion or a 
sense of religum in the mind the rtUgious 
man is so, more in his principles than in his 
affections, he is religious m his sentiments. 
Inasmuch as be directs all his views according 
to the win of his Maker, and he is religious 
in bis conduct, inasmuch as be observes the 
outward formalities of homage that are due to 
his Maker A holy man fits himself for a 
higher state of existenoe, after which he Is 
always aspiring , a pwus man has God In all 
bis thoughts, and seeks to do His will, a 
devout man bends himself In humble adora 
tion, and pays hia vows of prayer and thanks¬ 
giving , a leligums man oonfonns In all thing) 
to what the dictates of his conscience require 
from him, as a resprmslble being, and a mem¬ 
ber of society 

When appUed to things, thes^ terns pre¬ 
serve a similar distinction we speak of rhe 
holy sacrament, of a pnout discourse, a pioi>s 
ejaculation, of a devovt exerefte, s devout sir; 
a reltgiout sentiment, a rtUgious life, ureligioiii 
education, and tlto like 

The Mkst UM, by eotinnins with tbs votld iiiseD 
tibly dam Mmslhiac «1 uU snd tolat ttwn 

d«ti« ti awDssily sad mercy —BiAoL 

A stete of toanimtos, pMhrlito, sad Ineflct, vithont 
fmesm, Is a xS&w, liwpM Di vtraw^^ 

80K 
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Holy, Sacred, DiTlne. 

Holy, V HcUneti 

Saored In «a«r, la derived either 
from the Greek ayiot holy or ew whole, per* 
feet, and the Hebrew aicah pure 

Divine, v Godlike. 

Holy is here, ae In the former article, a term 
of higher import than either tacrcd or dtvtne 
wh>tteTer la most Intimately connected with 
religion and religious worship. In lie purest 
state, Is holy, is unhallowed by a mixture of 
Interior objects, is elevated in the greatest 
possible degree, so as to suit the nature of an 
infinitely perfect and exalted Being Among 
the Jews, the holy of holM was that place 
which was intended to approach the nearest 
to the heavenly abode, (onsequently was pre¬ 
set ved as much os possible from all contami¬ 
nation with tbat which is earthly among the 
Ohrlstlons, that religion or form of religion is 
termed holy, which Is esteemed purest in its 
doctrine, discipline, and ceremonies, by the 
Roman Catholics this title Is applied to their 
own form , by the Church of England it has 
been adopted to designate its rell^oiis system 
Upon this ground we speak of the church os a 
holy place, of the saorament as the holy sacra 
meut, and the ordinances of the church as 
holy 

Sacred is leas than holy the sacred derives 
its sanction from human institutions, and is 
connected rather with our moral than our 
religious duties what Is holy Is altogether 
spintual, and abstracted from the earthly, 
what is tacr^ may bo simply the human purl 
fiod from what is gross and corrupt what is 
holy must be regaracd with awe, and treated 
with every possible mark of reverence , what 
is tarred must not be violated nor infringed 
upon The laws are tarred, but not holy a 
man's word should be saereci, though not holy 
for neither of these things la to be reverenced, 
but both are to bo kept free from injury oi 
external violence The Itolv is not so much 
opposed to. as it is set above, every thing else , 
the sacred is opposed to the profane the 
Scripturfs are projwrly denominated holy, be¬ 
cause they are the w ord of God, and the fruit 
(f bis Holy Spirit, but other writings may be 
termed sacred wbloh appertain to religion, in 
d stinction from the profane, which appertain 
only to worldly matters 

JJivine is a term of even less Import than 
sacred it signiftes either belonging to a deity, 
or belrg like a deity , but from the looseness 
of its appUoatlon it has lost in some respects 
the dignity of Its meaning The dmne is 
often contrasted with the human , but there 
are many human things which are denomi¬ 
nated dtWnc Miltons poem is entitled a 
divine poem, not meiely on account of the 
subject, bat from the exalted manner in 
which the poet bae treated his subject irhat 
is divine, Uierefore, may be so shp^tlv^ 
excellent as to be concuved of at saying the 
stamp of InspiraMon from the tleity, wMch of 
couire, as it respects hiunon perfomuacas, te 
but an byptrboucal mode of speech. 


From the above ex^anation of tiuee tenu, 
It ia clear ttiat there la a manifeet dUfmooe 
between them, and yet that their reeemhilaiice 
ii Buffioiently great for them to be applied to 
the aame obJeoU We speak of the Hofy Bpirtt, 
and of Ptvtns inspiration , by the first of 
which epithets U understood not only what la 
superhuman, but wbat ia a constltufint part of 
the Deity, by tbe aecond la represented 
merely in a general maimer the source of tbe 
inspiration as coming from the Deity, and not 
from man Subjects are denominate tltber 
sacred or divtn<, os when we speak of eacied 
poems or dirinc hymns, saeted here charao- 
terizes the subjects of the poems, as those 
which are to be held sacred and (/uune desig¬ 
nates the subject of the hymns as not being 
ordinary or merely human It » clear, there- 
fure, tbat what is holy ia in its very nature 
sacred, but not vik vertd and that what is 
holy and sacred is in its very nature dmw . 
but tbe divine is not always eliher holy or 
sacred 

To St u« for ft <tu^ ftcecM to the holy iUrrftineDt, we muet 
add Mioftl preikaratiou to habilue) ••SOUrK 

RellRlon properlv ooiuiiU iu a reveivatlal sateem of 
thingft eacT-eU ^SoUTH 

When ft man reitetL and asenreth hImHU upon Mrtns 
protection he nlberetb a force end fftitb which bninaa 
nature In Iteell loulj not obtain —BACOV 

Holy Day, v Feast. 


Homage, Fealty, Court 
Homagre in French hommaffe, comes from 
homme a man, sl^fvmg a man's, that is, an 
inferior’s, act of acknowledging supenoHty 
Hormge, in tbe technical sense, was an oath 
taken, or a service performed, by tbe tenant 
to his lord, on being admitted to his land, or 
by inferior princes to a soverelm, whereby 
they acknowledged his sovereignty, and pro¬ 
mised fidelity In its extended and figurative 
sense, it comprehoDds auy solemn mani of de¬ 
ference, by wmcb tbe superiority of anothm* is 
acknowledged 

Fealty (from tbe French ffal, loyal, 
trusty). Is a lower species of Aotnape, consist¬ 
ing only of an oath, it was made formerly by 
tenants, who were bound thereby to pmnonid 
service under the feuddJ system , it Is never 
taken otherwise than in the proper sense 
Court, which derives Its meaning from tiis 
verb to court, woo, and seek favour, is a 
species of lumvxge, complalsanoe, or deference, 
which is assumed for a speoiflo purpose, it is 
not only voluntary, but depends upon the 
humour and convenience of the oourten 
Homage is paid or done to superior endow¬ 
ments , court is paid to the contingent, not 
the real, superiority of tbe Indivlduail. Som/aas 
consists in any form of rwpeot which Is ad¬ 
mitted in civil society; the Romans did 
hastuige te the talent of Virgil, by slwnm 
rising whan be entered the theatre, men^ 
Aomage to the wisdom of another, thqy 
do not venture to contradict tds assertion^ or 
in question his opinlotas. Chart every 
thing OT notiling, as dreufiaatsnees Jcegulre, 
be who pays his court consults ihe and 
humour of him to whom ft ia paid, wWm he is 
conarultii^g hla own Interest. 
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V* cuaot arold obMrrlikf tfe« hMiagt lAtck UdWofld 
!• inutatninad t«> ptf hi Tlctiw.«4U>UB> 

Didor^l bnftkiku/Mtry.^LTQX. 

Virtue le the mlmml cUm» even, lie d>ade» Je 

CMi rtect-^LAIA. 

Ho&ettt, V. 

HoaAet, V. 

Honestr, U)pvight3ie»K, Zategrity, 
Erabity. 

Honesty,«. -Arir* 

TTtnrijrhtness. frcnu upnghi, In German 
mufi^fig or an^enihui, from ttu/Heklm to set 
up, s^mea m a straight dlractioii, not devla 
tbtt nor turning aside 
ft&tmt Is the most familiar and universal 
teirm, it la applied alike to actions and princi* 
pies, to a mode of conduct or a temper uf 
mind iipnffkt is applied to the conduct, but 
always witii reference to the moving piincl 
pie. As it respects the coodiict, horutty is a 
much more homely virtue than upr%ghtna$ a 
man is sold to be honest who In Ills dealings 
with others does not violate the laws, thus a 
servant is horusl wbo does not take any of the 
property of his master, or sufier it to be 
taken, a tradesman Is hontst wbo does not 
sell bad articles, and people in general ire 
denominated honeti who pay ^lat they owe, 
and do not adopt any m^oda of defrauding 
others, hanaty in this sense therefore, con 
sists in negatives , but upnghtnas Is positive, 
and extends to aU matters which are above 
Ihe reach of the Uw, and comprehends not 
on^ every thing which Is known to be hurtful, 
but also whatever may chance to be hurtful 
To be honest req ilres nothmg but a knowledge 
of the first pnnciples of civil society, It is 
learned, and maybe practised, by the youngest 
and most Igoorant but to be ’upright sup¬ 
poses a superiority of understanding or infor¬ 
mation, wnlch qualifies a person to discrimi- 
1 ate between th^ which may or may not injure 
another An Aonett man is contented ^th 
not overcharging another for that which be 
sells to him, but an upright mau seeks to 
provide him with that which shall fully an¬ 
swer his purpose a man will not think him- 
sell who leaves another to find out 

defects which it Is possible may escape his 
notice; but an upright man will rather suffer 
a himself than expose another to an error 
wUch may be detrimental to bis Interests 
From this difference between fumesty and up- 
npAfnctt arises another, namely, that the 
honest man may be honest only for hia own 
oonvenleao*, out of regard to hu character, or 
a fear of tiie laws, but the upnght man la 
always upright, from his sense of what is 

3 d hU eoneehn for others. 

in Its oxtended sente, as It Is applied 
pies, or to the geDerif obsrMter of a 
man. Is af a hfober qi« th«m the oofi^on 
kind of honosty aboea-h^tlMMd j vprtghtnm, 
> bow*vvtr, itt tills oaesv tfttn ffo ihp^ 

tovlty^ An AeaOirmnOl’fiM Is the M and 
idimh nntwrssliy snritMihlir CfrtQCSfe^lj trhS^ 
timselndfenBsor^that 
and the AoMsf mail, who fo so ^Wcttthatod <m 
aocwmt ef hli havtag IMS yitthdftni^ldohed 
vftia with reapeot, foasmnbh aa he posimee 


the fonadatfon of eU moral virtne In his deal¬ 
ings with others honest u here the gOnerld 
term, and KprtpAfneM the speafle teim, the 
former does vet ex4dude the latter, but the 
latter toefudes the former There may be 
many Aonai men and honest minds, but utere 
are notsomai^upnpAi men nor upn{fAimin^ 
The Aoneif man IS rather contrasted with the 
rogue, ana an Aoiusl principle Is opposed to 
the selfish or artful principle, but the upri^Af 
man or the uprtgAf mind can be compared or 
contrasted with nothing but itself An honest 
man wiU do no harm If he know it, but an 
upnpAt man is careful not to do to another 
what he would not have another do to him. 

Honesty Is a feeling that actuates and directs 
by a spontaneous impulse, upnghtnest is a 
principle that regulates or puts every thing 
into au even course Honesty enn be dtspen^ 
with in no case, but uprightness Is called into 
exorcise ouly in certain cases Wc characterize 
a servant or the lowest person as Aonuf but 
wo do not entitle any one in so tow a capacity 
as upright, since upii-ghtness is exercised in 
matters of higher moment, and rests upon 
the evidence of a man s own mmd. a iudgo, 
however, may with propnety be denominated 
uprtpAf, who scrupulously adheres to the dio- 
tiites of sn unbiassed conscience In the ad- 
ministration of Justice 
uprightness is applicable only to principles 
and actions, IxitairrltF (bom the Latin 
integer whole) is ap^lcahle to the whole man 
or hia character, aud Probity (from pro6M5 
or prokibus restraining, that is, resCramlng 
from evil) is in like manner used only in 
the comprehensive senso Upnghlness Is t^a 
straightness of rule by which actions and 
conduct in certain cases is measui ed, ta- 
tegrtiy is the wholeness or unbrokenneis of 
a mans tharacter throughout life in his 
various transactions, probity is the excellence 
and purity of a man s character in his various 
relations When we call a man upright, we 
consider him in tbe detail we bear In mind 
the uniformity and fixedness of tbe principle 
by which be is actuated when we call him a 
man of integrity we view him in the gross, 
not in this nor that circumstance of life, but 
in every circumstance In which tbe rights stud 
interests of others are concerned. Upnghtnas 
may therefore ba looked upon In some mea¬ 
sure as a part of integrity, with this differ¬ 
ence, that the acting principle is In the one 
case only kept in view, whereas In the other 
case the conduct and principle are both in¬ 
cluded The distinction between these terms 
is farther efvldent by observlag their different 
application We do not talk of a man's np 
rightnas being shaken, or of bis preservlug 
his upnghtnas. but of hJs integrity be^ 
shaken, and his presOrvlDg hit ttttqrmy We 
may, however, esorlhe the partloular oondiiot 
of any Individual as pn^mrly to the ii^egrUy 
of hia principles or xnlM, as to tbs uprigktnm 
eff htsprlnctplse. A man's displays 

itself fo his deaUpfs, be tbSy eWsotiifl^, 
bat the ef iMehinvm 

whS^ e reSlsfe^^^^t 
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personal Interest and^edvantogo out of respsot 
to right and Justice ' 

Jntetrnty and are both general and 

abstract tonof, but ti» fonasr la rslativs, the 
latter is p^tira %tue(^y refers to the exr 
teraal Injuries by whion it may be assailed or 
destroyed, it Is goodness tried and preaerred 
jtrobitjf Is goodness existing of itself, without 
leference to anything else There is no vn- 
Uffnty where prlyate interest is not in ques- 
t on, therelsnom^y Wherever the interests 
of others are injured integnty therefore in¬ 
cludes probity, but probttu does not neoeasarily 
suppose intemty Probity Is a free principle, 
tuat acts without any force. inteynty is a de- 
f tnslTe principle, that is obUg^ to maintain 
i '■sell against external force Protfity excludes 
aU injustice, excludes In a particular 

roanner that Injustice which would favour 
one's self Probity respects the rights of every 
man, and seeks to render to every one what Is 
bis due, it does not wait to be asked, It does 
not reqiifre any compulsion, it voluntarily 
enters into all the circumstances and condi¬ 
tions of men, and measures out to each his 
portion probity therefore forbids a man being 
maUgnant, hard cruel, ungenerous, unfair, or 
anything else which may press un^ually and 
unjustly on his neighbour integrity Is dlsin- 
tfo^ted, it sacrlfloes every personal considera 
tlon to the maintenance of what is right a 
man of integritt/ will not be contented to ab 
stain from selling himself for gold , be will 
keep himself aloof from all private partislitlos 
or resentments, aU party cabals or intrigue, 
which are apt to violate the integrity of his 
mind. We look for honesty and uprightness in 
cltlsens, It seta every auestion at rest between 
man and man we look for integrity and pro¬ 
bity in statesmen, or such as have to adjust the 
rights of many, they contribute to the public 
as often as to the private good 
Were I to take an estimate of the compara¬ 
tive value of these four terms, 1 should de 
nominate honesty a current coin which must 
be in every man’s hands, he cannot dispense 
with it for his dally use upnyA.£nes« is due 
silver probity floe gold without any alloy 
and integrity gold tried and purified all 
which are In the bands of but comparatively 
few, yet carry a value with them Independently 
of the use wnloh Is made of them 

The blont, Atttui* humooi of tha^arawtu soonds better 
In the Tooghueas of ^e high Dut^ then it w«uid Ine 
pouter tongue.—ADDISON 

Theatewwd wboia eoomist is oleer, 

Pniiaiule hie hoaonr mey eupeer, 

4ie Mtiou never thtin the light { 

He Is, end voold be prov d OAT 

The vtoletlon of the petition of tight, Imputed to SUiur 
Clurta 1, Is mon to be ueclbed to the neeeeeltj of bis 
sltutlon then to eny leUnre In the tnttprMpol his prla 

Amplimeitt.MfBrMltdeBerveftebe metlsad bye 
menofjBrvMlltlsontythemostalvl] sod oUlglag my of 
•eying vhet you ineeli.-ATrSBSDay 

BoMBty, Honour. 

Thus eermshoth respect the which 

aetuatea tnea ih theadjusementof tiAtc 

wlthewh pther. The wppu are bbth dertwid 
from the eamc sourBe, namely, Hbm JShbtW 
hon Bubstkhfte or wealth (v, SonitfgL wBoh. 
btihg Che ptimltive source of ^^^g 


men, beca&wht Imigth pubfortim 
standi^ Qi esteem, nibnely, whati laughed. 
Henoa Honeflty and HOUOUT 
founded upon v^t fa estimable, with tiite 
differmoe, honeity Is confined to thh' fim 
principles or laws upm which olvti society is 
^nded, and Jwiiour is an Independent inrin* 
eiple that extends to evetythlug whlbb by 
usage has been admitted aa eatliuble or eh- 
titied to esteem. An honest action, therefore, 
can never reflect so much credit on the agent 
as an honourable action, since in the perfonu- 
ance of the one he may be guided by motives 
comparatively low, whereas in the other case 
he fa actuated solely by a fair reg^ for tbe 
Aonottr or the of others To a breach 

of honesty Is attached punishment and per¬ 
sonal iDCODvenlence In various forms, but to 
a breach of honour Is annexed only dl^praoe or 
the ill opinion of others he, therefore, who 
sete more value or interest on tbe gratiflea- 
tion of his passions than on the esteem of the 
world, may gain his petty purpose with the 
sacrifice of his honour but he who strives to 
be dwAoneaf la thwarted in hia purpose by the 
intervention of the laws, whion deprive him 
of bis unworthy gains consequently, men 
are compelled to bo honest whether they will 
or not, but they are entirely free in the choice 
of beliig honourable 

On the other hand, since honesty is founded 
on the very first principles of human society, 
and honour on tbe incidental principles which 
have been annexed to them In the progiesa of 
time aud culture, the former is posltlYe and 
definite, and he who is actuated by this priu* 
clple tau never err , but tbe latter Is indefi¬ 
nite and variable, and as it depends upon 
opinion it will easily mislead We oaunot 
have a false honesty, but we may have false 
honour Honesty always keeps a man within 
the line of his duty, but a mistaken notion of 
what Is honourable may carry a man veiy far 
from what Is n^ht, and may even lead him to 
run counter to common Jumeety 

JtonMte 1b ihe lAiiguag* of Uie Roouuu, u well m 1q 
F reitoh rather eigtiiftes a oompoeltlou of thoM quAUtlee 
which generally ncqulre htmour and eeteem to UiOM who 
powM* them —rxiIPLS. 

With breotSlug brace to khuUe fierce alums. 

And rouao to dan their fate In SoaouroMsama. 

DXTDKN 

Honour, V Olory 

Honour, v Honesty 

To Honour, Bevereoaoe, Reispect 

These terms agree in expreedog act of 
an Inferior towards his suj^lor, hut Honour 
[v Glory) expresses less thau HOverenoe 
fb adore), and more than Beopoot (v, 3b 
esteem). 

To honour Is only an outvrard act, to srmr- 
enee Is either an act of the mind or the (Hit- 
ward expression of a eeaiiment, ta reipept le 
only an act of tike mind We Apaottr God by 
adontixm and worship, aa well aa bn ^ per- 
^ ^ htmotir 

by obeying them and giving tbafn plns 
Bonal ibrriee* we resersnee out ItHkW 
ttMahing in our mtnda • dnad «« dbadfag 
Him, and maklDg a fearful oaa^ nf hf| Mty 
name and word, we rmrmee. oUr J^trente by 
holding a dollar eenttmant in alesa degree. 



aOP3B. 


_ HONOUB. _» 

To honour and ruptct an extended to other 
objeote beeides our Maker and our paienti ; 
but mterwieeleconfined to objeotaof araUgioue 
deaorlptioa We Aonour the king and au that 
are put In authorlly under him/' by render* 
lug to them the tribute that la due to their 
station; we r«mot all who poeaess euperlor 

a ualitles. the former la an act of duty. It 
owe out at the constltutl<m of olell aoclOTy; 
the latier ie a voluntary aot flowing out of tne 
temper of the mind towards othere To re* 
tptet, as hae been befma observed, signiflee 
merely to feel rttpect but to show r^tpect. or 
a mark of reqaecC, suppoeee an outward action 
which brings It etUl nearer to honour It la a 
mark of Acneur In subjects to keep the birthday 
of their Sovereign, it Is a mark of rapeet to any 
Individual to nve him the upper seat in a 
ro«)ni or at a t^Ie Divine Aonoura were for* 
merly paid by the Romans to some of their 
emperors, rupect is always paid to age in all 
Christian countries, among the heathens It 
differed according to the temper of the people 


Th* (oQUCAtlon of erory nronr dlJimiltton towanlB God 
inuot be laid lu revereMMi Ibai U. admintloa mixed with 
awe.-<-BLAIK. 


Honour, Dignity 

Bonottr (v Honour) may be taken either 
for tltot whion intrinsically belongs to a per* 
son or for that which is conferred on him 

Dignity, from ttie Latin dx^ua worthy, 
signif^ng worthiness, may bo equally applied 
to what is extriusic or intrinsic in a man 

In the first case Aono-ur has a reference to 
what is esteemed by others, dignity to that 
which is esteemed by ourselves a sense of 
Acmour impels a man to do that which Is 
esteemed honourable among men, a sense of 
dtjmlty to do that which Is consistent with the 
worth and greatness of bis nature the former 
strives to elevate himself as an individual, 
the latter to raise himself to the standard of 
hfs ipecles the former may lead a^rson as* 
tray, but the latter is an unerring guide It 
is Aonour which makes a man draw bis sword 
uvxm his friend it Is dignity which makes 
him despise every paltry affront from others, 
and apofogiae for every apparent affront on his 
own part This distinction between the terms 
is kept up m their application to what is ex¬ 
traneous of a man Aonour is that which is 
conferred on him by others, hut dignify is the 
worth or value which is added to his condi¬ 
tion hence we always speak of Aonours as 
c mferred or received, bad dignitiea as pos¬ 
sessed or maintained Htmoura may sonie- 
Umos be casml, but dignttiea are always per¬ 
manent * an act of condescension from the 
Boverelgn is au Aonour. but the dignify lies Is 
the elevation of the offloe. Henoe it is that 
A^urj are mosidy otfil or polithwl; dignitua 


Hope, Expectation, Truat, Oon- 
fldenoa. 

Hope, In Qennan Ao/m, probably comes 
from the Greek oaww to look at with Measure 
Expectation, v. To avail. 

Tract, V. Miaf 
Oonfldence, v To oonjlde- 

Anticipation of futurity is the common idea 
expressed by ail these words Hope Is wel¬ 
come , expectation is either welcome or unwel¬ 
come we Aow only tor that which is good , 
we ejtycet the bod as well as the good. In bad 
weather we Aope it will soon be better, but in 
a bad season we arpeet a bod harvest, and in a 
good season a good harvest. Hope U simply a 
presentiment, it m^ vary In dejiree, more 
according to the temper of the mind than the 
nature of the circumstances, some hope where 
there Is no ground for hope, and others despair 
where they might hope expectation Is a con¬ 
viction that excludes doubt, * we expect In 
proportion as that conviction is positive we 
hope that which may be or can possibly bo , 
we expect that which must be or which ought 
to be The voung man hopes to live many 
years, the old man expects to die in a few 
years Hope is a precious gift to man , it la 
denied to no one under any clrcumstanoes , It is 
a solace in affliction, and a support under ad¬ 
versity. it throws a ray of light over the 
darkest scene expectation la an evil rather 
than a good , whether we expect the thing that 
is agreeable or otherwise, it Is seldom attended 
with anything but pain Hope is justtfiod. 
by the nature of our condition, since every¬ 
thing IS changing, we have also reason to Aopc 
that a present evil, however great, may be 
succeeded by something less severe expeefo- 
fion is often an act of presumption, in which 
the mind outsteps its own powers, and esti¬ 
mates the future as If it were present; since 
everything fiiture Is uncertain but death, 
there is but that one legitimate subject of ex¬ 
pectation Hope may be deferred, but never 
dies . it is a pleasure as lasting as it is great 
expeefafum is swallowed up In certainty, It 
seldom leaves anything but disappointment 

Truat and confidence agree vrith hope in 
regard to the objects anticipated . they agree 
with expectation in regard to tbe certainty of 
the anticipation «xpecfa«o». tnut, and wn;t- 
dause, when applied to some future good, differ 
principally in the grounds on which the cer¬ 
tainty or positive conviction rests ^x^icefa- 
tu>n sprinm either from the character of tbe 
Individual or the nature of the event which iS| 
the subject of antldpation . In the former It 
Is a decision, In the latter a rational con¬ 
clusion fruat springs idtogether from a view 
of the circumstances oonneoted with the event, 
and is an inference or conclusion of the mind 
dra^n from the whole confidence arises more 
from the temper of the mind than from the 
nature of the object, it to rather an instan¬ 
taneous dectoion than a rational oonoluMon 
Espectatian and mfidmoe thenfore on often 
erroneous, and uosriy unwAnrantable; tha 
Utter still more frequency'than the former 


Htia TaUw a# xtia 4(0nOl|rttteiiMdf.-<-OHTDK]l, 



trwf. Ilka kcEpe, la ftlway* evau 

ihousli it may aometlinas be deceived 
If wa emeet our ftieoda to wuiBt ua in Hma 
of need, it may be a reaaoDable «xp4«taiicn 
founded noon their tried regard for na and 
promlns ^ aaalatonoe; or it may be an extra* 
T^ant exptetaitm founded upon oar aelf-love 
and selflahneea If we tnut that ui eminetit 
idiyaldan will oureue. it la founded upon our 
toowledge of hla skill, and of the nature of 
our oaae, if we Indulge a confident expectation 
that our performanoee will meet with univcr- 
bbI apiwonatloo, It Is founded upon our vanity 
and WDonnce of ouraelrea. The moat modest 
wMm ta permitted to hope that hla endeavours 
to please will not fail of success , and to trust 
ao far In hla own powera as to be encouraged 
to proceed a prudent man will never think 
himself authorised to expect euecoas, and still 
less to be confident of It, when a thousand coo- 
tlDgendes may Intervene to defeat the pro- 
pom end. 

B«giosi of MiTov, dolofnl iIuuIm, where pesos 
Ana reet esu never dwell, kous never ouinee. 

Thst comee to all —HltTON 
All tfaeee within the dungeon‘e depth remsin 
Deepslrlng psidon, end sqwettflg psln —URYDEN 
Ovr country • gode, in whom onr tnut we plaoe — 
PBYDKN 

Hil pride 

HntnUed by mob rebnke eo fsr beiiesth 
Hie eotvidmee to «iasl Qod in pow r —MILTOIT 

Hopeless, v, Detperate 
Horrible, V Fear/vi 
Horrid, V 
Host, V Army 
Hostile, V Avene 

Hostility, V Fnmtiy | 

Hot, Fiery, Burning, Ardent 
Hot* In Oermau AeUi, Latin ceetue, cornea 
from the Hebrew oeA fire 
Fiery dgnlflcs having fire 
Burning denotes, the actual state of 
humiiig. 

Ardent, v Fervour 

These terms cbaracterlse either the presence 
ol Aral or the cause of AaiI Act is the general 
term which marks simply the presence of 
Awl. fiery fiow farther, it denotes the pre¬ 
sence oifire which la the cause of heat . tfuminp 
denotes the action of jtre, and consequently Is 
more expressive than the two, ardml, whiw is 
UtsraUy the same In slgniflostion, Is emidoyed 
either in poetry or in application to moral 
objects. aroomlsAot. a furnace or the tall of 
a OQmet,^eiy, a coal . the sun ardent 

In the figurative application, a temper is 
aald to be^or jlery, rays la Atirwmy. the 
mind la ardent In pursuit of an object 
may be Ao^ fiery, Aimiiv, and ardent, but In 
the first three casee, It denotes the Intemper- 
Mioe oi the mtild when heated by rdiglon 
poUtlCa; the latter Is admtaslble ao hmgas tt 
weoDfliMd to a good object. 


iH 


Honsfi, V. 

However, Yet, Neverthfileas, Not* 
withstanding, 

Theae conjunctions are In grammar termed 
adversative, because they join sen tenets to- 

S ther that stand more or lew la opposition 
esM^ other However Is the most gene¬ 
ral and indefinite , it serves aa a ooncluaiva 
deduction drawn from the whole 
" IDie truth Is however not yet all coma 
out ,’~by this Is understood that much of 
the truth has been told, and much yel remalDS 
to be told BO likewise In similar sentaooes, 

“ I am not boteever of that opiulon , ” where 
it is implied either that many bold the opiniua 
or much may be said of it, but be that as it 
may, 1 am not of that opinion ** however, you 
may rely on my assistance to that amount. * 
that is, at ail eventa, let whatever happen, 
you may rely on ao much of my asslswce , 
noweier, aa Is obvious from the above ex- 
am(je, connects n<'t only one single proposi¬ 
tion, but many proposlttons either expresse I 
oruuderatood xet, Nevertheleab, and 
NotWthstandiug, are mostly employed 
to set two speciilo propositlous either In con 
traat or direct oppoaivon to each other, the 
two latter are but species of thd former, point¬ 
ing out the opposition in a more specific man¬ 
ner 

There are cases In which yet is pecuUarlv 
proper, others In which nevertheleet, and 
others In which notunthitandmg, is preferable 
Yet bespeaks a simple contrast, “Addison 
was rot a good speaker, yet ha was on admir¬ 
able writer, Johnson was a man of uncouth 
manners, yet he had a good heart and a sound 
head " nevertheleti and notmthetandinp could 
not In these cases have been substituted. 
Hevertheles* and notmthstandiny ore mwily 
used to imply effects or consequences opposb e 
to what might naturally be expected to result. 
“ He bss acted an unworthy part, neverlAciew 
I will be a friend to him as far as I can '’that 
is, although he has acted an unworthy part, 
I will be no lew bis friend as far as lies In my 
power “ Notmtheta'ndmg all I have said, be 
still prsists in bis own imprudent oonduct," 
that Is, all I have said nottoithetandwg or not 
reetrainlng him from It, be still peralsts. *' He 
is still rich notmtfutandvig his loss," that is, 
his loss nohnthttanding, or ncl standing in the 
way of it, he is still rich Prom this res^u- 
ti<m of the terms, more than from any sped* 
fio rule, we may Judge of their distinct appli¬ 
cations, and dearly perceive that In nuoh 
eases as those above died the eunjunctias 
nsverlAstess and notmthetanding owJA no* m 
substituted for each otiier, nor wet for elthW t 
in other caws, however, where the objects are 
leas definitely pointed out they may be used 
indifferently “The Jesuits p&qued thmn- 


•at wttb moral principle: fcxkotr thit 
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tlicsfl aio but tales, yet (notwtthstandtnp, never- 
tAi/f>s) you boUeve thorn ’ 

Jf/)uvimr It le but Juit aometiinM to giva tha world 
a T«<pre>«iit*tiou of tba bright side of buman liatura — 
IlLl.HES 

He had not that reverenca lor tba quean as might have 
bcuu exiles ted from a ninn of hi* veiwtom and breading 
L't he w»a iuiiwrtmoutly eolicituus to know what bar 
Miijesty said o' him jii private —LLAJlEhDOS 
There will tb ly* be eoniethlng that we shall wish to 
hivi hiiuhvKi and !» tunertAetett uuwiUiog to begin — 
JOMNsoV 


tlon, (t low birth seeia to excLudo the idea o( 
■worth 


Siam 1 * a god too proud to wait in palica*. 
And yet bo Aumtla too a* not to icoru 
Tba lueaueat country oottage* —LuWLEt 


.. . Where purple vloleta lork 
With all the lowly cblldran of the ehade 

TilOMSO'f 


And proitrate at hie feet the thief* receive 
111* Irreversible decree* — dOMUtViLLlt, 


^ otWilTirttiiidln/; there 1* suth InAnlte room between 
iiLiii uid his M vkuT for the creative power to exert 
jUelt In It 1* imituseible that it should ever be filled up 
—AUDiSuN 

Hue, V Colou) 

To Hug, 1 To da<tp 
Huge,! T/joimoi's 

Human, Humane 

Though both dented from fiomo t man, thej 
OTa thus fir di-vtinguished tint Human is 
Slid of tho genus, and Humane of the 
‘■prlull’s 1 h Aiiojfiji 1 iCB oi honiioi lieiiigs arc 
oppnaod to tlio in ition il pul tho creition , 
huriutne i ice or i mduidutl i« 

uppiscd to one thitis cruul and fond of lii 
liicung pam He wlio Is not human isdivtatud 
ol tht tiist an<l distinguishing charactorlstics 
of Ills kind , ha who is not AunMine, of the 
most important and olovaled charactonstiu 
ii) tt belongs to hia nature 

ChTiitifvmty hie rescued hujunn nature from that limo 
luinious yoke uiuUr which in loriuar uuies the one hall 
ol mankind t,ro LiieJ —BLAIK 

I lie fill li with griol » iludn ssfnl train 
ior ever a ke the teai humnite —LaMjHORNE 

Humanity, V BineiotcMe 
To Humble, v To ahaw 

Humble, Lowly, Low. 
Humble {y ffuvihle, wodcsf) is here com- 
paicd tvith tlie other terms as it respects both 
ptisune aud thin»,8 ApcrsonlssaidtobeAu/aWr 
on HI count of the st \tu of his mind he is said 
to be Lowly uid Low cith,.r on account of 
biri mind or bis outwaid ciiuuiastaiices A 
ii,V)ii‘ile person is so in Lla principles and in his 
i onrliiut , a (uic'y person Is so in tho tone of his 
f«x,lings, or m his stutioii ind willt of life , a 
loic person is so oHliCi in his stiitimeuts, in 
his dctlooH, or in his rink aud condition 

Hiimihti/ should form a part of tho character 
as it la I ppostd to an >giuuo and assumption , 
It IS most consistent with tho fallibility of our 
nature Loi/'fititsa i-houid form a part of our 
temper, as it is opposed to aii aspiring and 
lofty iniud , it Is moit consistent with the 
temper of our baviour, who was meek and 
lowii/ of mind The humOU and lotoly are 
always taken in a good senee but the low 
either la a bid or an indififerent eonse A lowii/ 
niau, whether as it rosiiects his mind or Lis 
condition, is so without any moral debasement, 
but a man who is low in hia condition is 
likewise conceived to bo low m bU habits and 
hi'I seiitime its, which is being near akin to the 
liciouj The t-ame distinction is preserved in 
applying these terms to luanimate or spiritual 
objects A humble roof, a humhU office, a 
hinMe station, aie associated with tho highest 
wioi-alwoith whilst a fow offito, a Zow sitna* 


Humble, Modest, Submissive 

Humble, in Latin humtha low, comes 
from humua the ground, which is the lowest 
position 

Modest, r Modest 

Submissive, in ijatln submissua, parll 
Cipl^ of aubinUto, signifiei^ put under 

These let ins designate a temper of mind tho 
reverse of self conceit or pride The humble 
13 so with reg ird to ourselves or others tjw 
iZrdy IS that wmch rasp* cte ourselves only ftd> 
ntiHsueneas that whicli respecia others A man 
18 humble from a senso of his comparative in 
fenonty to others In point of station and out¬ 
ward circumstaucos , or he is humble from a 
sense of hw imperfections, and a consciousness 
of not being wliat he ought lo be he is •moded 
111 as much as he sets but little value on Ins 
qualification a, acquirements, ind endowments 
Hanulity is a painful sentiment for vfhen it 
icspccts othois It IS coupled with fear, when iv 
lespccta our own unwortlimess it la coupled 
•with sorrow modest u is a peaceful aentunont, 
it airves to keep tho whole mind in duo 
bounds 

When /jKwidityand modesty eiherw themselves 
in iho outwird conduct, the foimer bows 
itselt down, tho latter ahiinks a humble man 
gives freely to others from a aeime of thoir 
dcscrt, a modest in in demands nothing for 
himself, from an unconaciouBneea of desert 
in himself 

Between humble and submissive there lathis 
prominent feature of distinction, that tho 
formor m irks a temper of mind the latter a 
mode of action tho former ii, therefore often 
tlu cause of the litter, but not bo always wo 
may be subuavuie because we are humble but 
wo niiy likewise be submissive from fear, from 
interested motives, from ueccesity from duty 
and the like , and on the other iiand, we may 
be humble without being aubriussue, when we 
ore not brought into connection with otliera A 
man la humble in hia cloaet when he takes a 
review of hia aiufulneaa he is sidtmisnvt to a 
master whose displeasure he dreads 

Aa huviilUy may display itself in the out¬ 
ward cundui t, it approaches still nearer to sub- 
mmsiie m application hence we say aA«»iW# 
air, aud a submissive air, tho former to denote 
a man a sense of his own oomparative little 
ness, tiie latter to Indicate his tvadlness *10 
submit to the will of another a man therefore 
camoa hia humble air about ■with him to all hia 
superiors, nay, Indeed, to tho world at larw , 
but ho puts on his autmisaivs air only to the 
individual who has tho power of controlling 
him Upon the same principle, if I humbly ask 
a peisou's pardon, or humJbly solicit any favour, 

I mean to express a sonao of my own imworthl- 
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TiePB compared with the individual addreaaod 
but when* counsellor 9'it6miMiueJ?/orwlth »uh 
vt iision addreaaes a ]udge on the bench, it inii 
phf 1 hia williugneSH to eubnut to tlie decision 
of the bonch , cr if a por^on Hubnnii.mctv yields 
to the -ftishea of another, it Is done with an 
air that bespeaks his read noss to conform his 
actions to a prescribediulc 
III OimJ 1 liiiJy home I jiroitrstf* iny»elf Jii the Aw»» 
bhJit Hiul dcLeutost way ol i,euullectloi» I can itnu^uo — 
llu Vi^L 

Sedition Itself is modest in the dawti iml oiilj tcilrpi 
tifiii inuy lie pel itioned wlieia iiotli txiK lean than empire i« 
ilchlgii <l —Sul PH 

Jtiid potent llajalis wlin tlicni'ielves preddo 
U tr It, iliiis of wulfiextiut' Dal htrt submi»siti« 

Then iioiiL 4,0 pay ' iiUeruate kiuga aii>t •,) ivt s 1 

aoMinviLiK 


To Humble, Humiliate, Degrade 

Humble uid Humiliate arc both di iwn 
from ihi 8 niie''ouiuo (ti llinnLle, modtst) 
Dog^rade, i louijute 
JluniUb IS cuinraonly used ss the let either 
of pufsous or tJiifjys i poson juij hmuUi 
liunsbir or ho inaj be hunibhd ki'iiu/iatt' is 
cmplojui to ihai-Httcrizo thintra, a timig w 
/ii(jio/u[£o((/or III iioznmftv/)M>>i 
huubolt by iho ackiiow)«i{'mont of i fiult 
but it IS a great inuudiatifm loi a person to be 
(h peipii nt oil iuolliei fur a liviiigwhoii he bis 
it ui bis power to obtain it for hunsolf to 
kamUt IS to bniig down tntbcgiouiiil it sup 
pjBcs itciUin eininctu I , cither Lie itedb^ tlio 
imiifi or n illj, existing in the ontw ud cir- 
euinstincLs to dufiadi ih to let down lo,\er , 
it HUppuses bteps for ascending or ihsitnii 
ing He Hho la most elei tted in his own 
esteem may be mo'^t humhhd miHfortoncs 
iniv hiimlAf the proudest i oucpiei or he who 
IS most elevated in the esteem of nthoisniiy 
be tho moat dtqtudt’d envy is ever on the 
alert to degradt A lesson in tho echool of 
idveiaity is hiunhltug to one who has known 
nothing but piospority terms of peace iro 
humilmUng low vices iro pceiili irly dijiradiui/ 
to a ni in of rank 

lloi'p horriir m n ry Liiniin tuesat 
Ihcirpiide itihainhtut nnd their tear confriK, d 

l>lvV 1>EX 

A hih t ot }iut)tuia(mn da i not wera a 'try 
><h 1 iirtpoUtvc tu miulv mid vigniuuH stuUiueiiUi— 
U kl 

Who but 1 tjrant (n, naiiio expreeeive tit every tin iie 
wJiuli uui i itKitc and itLqiudr hnnina a ttiire)LOuUf Uiiiu 
of ft iriTigon the propeili of men muK-cusuland uiilieurd 
-HUKhr 

To Humiliate, j To huitbU 
Humour, i Liquid 


Humour, Temper, Mood, 
Humour liter illy aigmflos moiatinc or 
fluid, m which sense it is uhed for tho fluitis of 
tho hum in body , and as far as these /tu//ioiirs 
or their pirticular ttate is coiineeted with, or 
hss its inlluenpe on, the aoimil spirits and the 
moril fcelingfl, so far is kumour appheable to 
moral igonts 

Temper (i' Ih^po/Iition) is Jess specific m 
its signific ition , u m ly with equal propriety, 
under the changed form of temperament, be 


applicable to the general state of the body or 
tho mind 

Mood, which is but a change from mod€ or 
manner, has an original sJgm ftcatloii not less In¬ 
definite than the former , it la appUed, howevei, 
only to the mind As the humotirs of the body 
are the most variable pirts of tho animal frame, 
kumour in regird to the mind denotes but u 
piilial md transitory state when compared 
■with the tempu, which is a general and 
hibituiil state Tho kumow is so fluctuating 
thatit vines 111 tho same mind perpetually 
but the Inupfi 18 so fir confined that it always 
shows itself to be the sunc whenever ic shows 
itself at all th.Lkumouj makts a min different 
lioin liifusell , the t^>iiipio makes him ditferout 
froinotheis Hence we sjie ik of tho kuviour 
ot the iiiouicut, of the inapn of Vouth or of 
old ago so hkt wise we siy, to aceummodate 
ones self tothe Aii/itoa/ of i pci sou , tominigo 
his hmpei to put one luto a cert nil hvuwut 
fcocoiKttoi souj the It'll pT) ihnnoio is not 
less fiiitul in its nituru thm in its duration 
il fixes itself often ou only one object, or 
resjKitis only one panu ular direction of the 
letlings tempH extends to ill tho setious and 
opniious as well as feclitigs of % miu it glvos 
i coluuung to all he ^ays, dues tlunka, and 
feels Wo may bo m a humour tor w riling or 
reiding, fm what is gay or what is Benuus 
fill what IS noisy or whit is quiet but our 
Umpn IS di-iovei ible in our daily conciuet, 
we maj be in agooilor lUmcoinpauv, 
but ill domestii life ind in our eluscBtielacinna 
wi hhow wh-lbei wo sjo good or ill tempt/fd 
A ru in shows Ins Aynnuir in different or trifling 
actions, he shows hia (impe) in the most 
luij) <i ► lilt Hi tioTis it may be a man’s kviiiout 
to flit while otheis stmd, or to go uiisliavtn 
while otlurs allive, but he shows Ins iempm 
is a Christi luoi ntnei wist in lorgiviuginjuru s 
or harbouring rtaeiitmeiits , m living peace¬ 
ably or indulging himselt in contentions 

Tho 'ame difltinction is kept up bt tweon the 
tunna when applied to b di< a of men A 
nation 1111} liivt its/noiioiu md its tet/ijui as 
much IS ui itulivldual the formci riiseovors 
itself jn the miuncis uid f isbiuiis , the Utter 
in Its public spmt towanU its government or 
other 11 itions It h is Ixcn the uiiUieky Aus om 
of the puseiit day to hiuiah cciemouy, liul 
(onmijviently diducy, from all compnueH 
the li'tiipt't of the times is sonu whit more 
sober now thin it wai. <lunug the hcat of tho 
1 evolution iry m am, 

Jhiuinui iiid mond igTcc 111 denoting a par- 
ticnlu ind tenqioi ir> pt ito of ftdmg, but 
they differ in the c tuse the former being 
attiibutible 1 dher to tho pbvsicil state of 
the bod\, and tho litlir to the rrioi il frame 
of tho mind the foimci thercfoie is ludo- 
1 ndmt of ill ixteiiul cuMimstaiu cs, or at 
all events, of any that irc leducible to system , 
tho Utter w guidod entiri ly by evi nts, or thf 
view whu h thf mind takes of events /Tumour 
is therefoie geiioi illy tikcn in i bad sense, 
unless actu illy quinfud by Rome epithet to 
the contrarv mood is ihvays lakcn m an 
indifferent sensf riiere is no cileul -ting cm 
the humour of a man , it dcyiien-ia upon his 
mood whether lio performs dl or well tt ifl 
necessiry to siippreas knimui in a child we 
diseo'vei by the melancholy mood of a mair 
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tliat Bomethlng distressing Ims happened to 
him 

True modesty li uluiDed todo anythtng that Is opposite 
to tbe Awfnour at the company —ADMSOH 

There ore three or lour linile men who suit my temiw 
tcahaii—COWPKB. 

Stranse m It may seem, the moat ludleioae Unee 1 
ever wfote have been writtaji in the soaUest mootL— 
COWPER. 


Humour, Oaprioa 
Humour, v Humour 
Caprice, v Fantastical 
Humour Is general, caprice is particular 
humour may be good or bad , caprice is always 
taken in a bad sense Humour laalways inde¬ 
pendent of fixed principles, it is tlie feeling 
or Impulse of the moment capnce is alwajs 
opposed to fixed principle, or rational motives 
of acting, It is the feeling of the indivldu U 
aet^ng at nought all rule, and defying all 
Voason The feeling only is porvortod when 
the humour predominates, the Judgment 
and will Is perverted by caprice a child shows 
its humour in frotfulness and Imxiatlence a 
man betrays bis coprtcciuhisuitercouise with 
others, In the management of his conconis. In 
the choice of his amusements 
Indulgence renders children and subordinate 
persons hwnoreome prosperity or unlimited 

J ower 1 b apt to render a man capricious a 
umorgoww iieraon commonly objects to be 
pleased, or is easily displeased, a capuuous 
person likes and dislikes, approves and disip- 
proves tiie same thing in quick succession 
Humour, when applied to things, has tho sense 
of wit whence the distinction between 
kumorsorne and humorous the former im¬ 
plying the exLstanco of humour or perverted 
feeling m the person tho latter implying the 
existence of humour or wit In the poison or 
thing Caprice is improperly applied to things 
to designato their total irregularity and 
planleusness of proceeding as, m spaiking of 
fashion, we notice its capnu when tnat which 
has been laid aside la again taken into use 
diseases are termed rapiicious which act in 
direct opposition to all established rule 


You 11 juk ine why I nthf r choose to have 
A WLight ol uimoTi flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats , 1 11 not answer that, 

But say it is iiiy humow- —SHAKsrtARi 
Men will submit to any rule by which they may be 
exempted from the tyranny ol caprice and chuii^ — 
JOHNBOV 


Humour, t> Wit 
1 o Hum our, v To qualify 


look for the game , the chase commences sB 
soon AS it is found on this groand, perhaps, 
It is, that Aunt is used In familiar (uscourse 
to designate the specific act of taking this 
amusement, and c^e is used only m particu¬ 
lar oases where the peculiar idea is to be ex 
pressed a fox hunt, or a stag Aunt, is said to 
take place on a particular day, or that there 
has been no hunting this season, or that the 
Aunt has been very bad but we ipeak, on th i 
other hand, of tho pleasures of the cAase itr 
that the cAaie lasted very long, the anlrn d 
gave a long chase 

Ooiue hither hoy ! we II tltint tonlay 
Tho bookwonn, roveuiug bcuot of pruy —PARNFLL 
of mind and /ortaiie too 
1 h Olympic troph le* show 
Both tnolr several parl-S must jo 
In the iioblo cAate el lame —COWLFY 

To Hurl, » To cast 
Hurricane, v Breeze 
To Hurry, v To hasten 
Hurt, V Injur 
Hurt, V Sorry 
Hurtful, V Disadvantage 


Hurtful, Permcioua, Noidoua, 
Noisome 

Hurtful signifies full of hurt, or causlog 
plenty of hart 

Femioious, v Destructive 
Noxious and Noisome from the Latin 
noxius and noceo to hurt, and the Italian notoso, 
signifies tho same onginally as hur{ful 
Between Aur(/iti and pcrnieioua there is tho 
same (listinctiQQ as between huiting and do 
stroying that which is hurtjul may Aur( u 
various ways, but thit which is pernicious 
necessarily tends to destruction confinement 
18 kuilful to the health bid company is pn 
nicious to the morils , or the doctrines of frci 
thinkers are pernicious to the well being of 
society Noxious and noisome are species of 
the hurtful things may be hurtful both to 
body and mind, noxious and noisomt only to 
the body that which is noxious inflicts i 
direct injury , that which is noisome inflicts it 
indirectly noxious insects arc auch as wound , 
noistyme vapours are such as tend to create dis¬ 
orders Ireland is said to be free from ever? 
noxious weed or animal, where filth la brought 
together, there will always be noisome, smellB 


Hunt, Chase 

The leiding idea lu the word Hunt is that 
of searching after, the leading idea in tho 
word Ohase is that of driving away, or before 
one In a atnet sense, hunt denotes a search 
for objects not within eight, chxist is a pursuit 
after euch objects only as are within sight 
we may hunt, therefore, witiiout chasing we 
may chase without hunting a person hunts 
after, but does not sAom that which Is lost 
chases, but does not Aunt a butterfly 
When applied to field sports, th» A«n( oom- 
■nences as soon as the huntsman begins to 


The hurtful hazel In thy vineyortl eliun —DRYDEN 

Of strength p«mtciou» to myiielf I boast. 

The powora 1 have were given me to my coat 

LEY is 


The lerpent, subtlest beut of all the Held 
Of huge extent sometlinee, with brazen ayee. 
And hairy mane, terriflo though to thee 
Wot nmUous but obedient at thy call —MILTO'l. 

The only prison that enslaves tbs soul 
As the dark habitation, when she dwollt 
Is in a noisome dungeon —BKLXXR 

Hualiandman, v. Farmer 


Husbandry, v CullivatioTS. 
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Hypocrite, Dissembler 
Hypocrite, In Greek vmwptrijs from pro 
and Kpifo/iai, aignlfifl* one appearing under a 
majsk. 

Dissembler, from ditsmble, In Latin du 
iimula or du and nmilis, Bignifiea one who 
makes himself appear unlike what he really Is 
The hypoenie feigxH to be what ha Is not, 
the duMur^ler concealB what he Is the former 


takes to himself the credit of virtue* which h« 
has not, the latter conceals the vices that he 
has every hypoenU i» a duwmdler but every 
dmembler is not a hypoente the hypoenU 
makes truth serve the purpose of fals^ood , 
the ditaemhle) Is content with making false* 
hood serve his own particular purpose 

Tn refard to othen, hypocrUy la not ao peniiclooi as 
bftrelaLod Irreljgiou —ADOISO*) 

So BiMike the lalM ditiembUr unpercelred.—MlLTOH 


I. 


Idea, Thought, Imagination 
Idea, in Latin idea, Greek ci5<a, signifies 
the form or imago of an object, from to 
Bte, that 1 b, the thing seen in the mind 
Thought literally signifies the thing 
thought 

Imag'ination signifies the thing imagined 
ITio uiea is the Bimi>lo representation of an 
object, the thought is tho reflection , and the 
ima^nnafioa is the combination of ulea^ we 
hate ideat of the simy tho moon, aud all 
m iteiial objects, wo have thoughts on moral 
subjects, we have imaqinations drawn fium 
tho ideas already existing in the mind IdtOS 
nre formed, they are the rude mateilals wii.h 
which the thinking faculty exerts itself 
thoughts arise in the mind by means of associa* 
tiou, or recur in the mind by the power of tlio 
memory , they are the materials with which 
the thinking faculty employs Itself imagi- 
jiations are created by the mind s re action on 
it'(elf , they are the materials with which the 
understanuing seeks to enrich itself 
Tho word idea is not only the most general 
In sense, but the most univorHal in ipplita 
tion, thought and imagination are peculiar 
terms used only in connection with the agent 
thinking or imagMtm AJl these words have 
thcrefoie a distinct office, In which they can¬ 
not properly bo confounded with each other 
Idea is used in all cases for the mental repre 
Bcntatlon, abatractodly from the agent that 
represents them hence ideas are cither clear 
or distinct, ideas ire att ichcd to words , ideas 
arc analysed, confounded, and the like. In 
■which casts the word thought could not be 
substituted Thought belongs only to thinking 
and rational bouigs the brutes may Iw said 
to have ideas, but not thoughts hence Vioughts 
aie either mean, fine, grovelling, or sublime, 
according to the nature of the mind in which 
they exist hence we say w Ith more propriety, 
to indulge a thought 1 ban to indulge an idea 
to express one's thout^ths, rather than one’s 
ideas, on any subj cct although the latter term 
nfstt, on account of its comprehensive use, may 
without violation of any express rule be m 
differently employed in general discourse for 
tkouoh t but the former term does not on this 
av(.ount lose its ciiarocteidstic QU'^ing 


Iimg,.nation is not only the fiult of thought, 
but of peculiar thought tho thought may be 
another’s, tho imagination is one’s own , the 
Vio^ ght occurs and recurs, it comes and It 
goes, it iH retained or rejected at the pleasuro 
of the thinking being tho imagination is 
framed bv apecidd desire , it is cborishod with 
the partiality of a parent for its offspring 
Thoughts are busied with tho surrounding ob¬ 
jects , imaginations are employed on distant 
and strange objects bonce thoughts are de¬ 
nominated sober chaste, and the like nrngi- 
nadoni, wild and extravagant Thoughts en¬ 
gage the mind as circumstances give rise to 
them , they are always supposed to have a 
foundation in something imaginatiosLs, on 
the other hand, are often the mere fruit of a 
disordered brain, they are always regarded 
as unsubstantial, If not unreal they frequently 
owe their origin to the suggestions of tho ap- 

E ctites aud passions, whence they are term^ 
10 imaginations of the heart 

Prery one flTid» tliftt imiiny of tlie ideas which ht 
deflired to reUm have slipped away Imtrievably —JOKlf 


The warrlne poaaionB and ttimnliuouB (/lovffhte 
Thai rago wiihia Uim I—h 
Different cllnialee produce m men by adifTerent mix 
turn of the liuiuoura a different and unequal course of 
imayinationt and pasaions —TSMPLK. 

Idea, V Poceptum 


Ideal, Imaginary 

Ideal does not stnctly adhere to the sense 
of its primitive u!ea (y Jde<() tlie idea is the 
representation of a real object in the mind, 
but ideal signifies belonging to the idea in¬ 
dependently uf tho reality oi the external ob¬ 
ject Imaginary preserves the signification 
of its primitive imagination Taney, also v 
Idea), as denoting what is treated by the mind 
Itself 

Tho ideal is not directly opposed to, but ab¬ 
stracted from, the real, the imagtnai y on th« 
other hand, is directly opposed to the real, it 
is the unreal thing formed by the imagination 
Ideal happiness is the happiness which is 
formed in the mind, without havuig any direct 
and actual pVototypHB in nature , hut it may, 
n^vertheltas, be something possible to 1^ 
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realised , it may be above nature, but not in 
direct contradiction to it the iJHciflrinary la 
that which is opposite to some positive oxiet- 
Ing reality , the pltasuro which a lunatic 
dcrirea from the ooncelt of being a king is 
altogether imaqinary 

There is not perhips In all the stores of wfertf anguish 
a thouglit more painful than the couscionanes* of ha>ing 
nrupagated corruption —JOHNSON 
«iuperlor beings know well the \anlty of tlioee im/igin 
pertectlona tliat awoll the heart of ui«i —AUDISON 

Idiom, V Language 

Idiot, V Fool 

Idle, Lazy, Indolent 

Idle IS lu German tit el vain 

Lazy, in German hissp/, comes fiom the 
Latin htiaui weary, because carlncss natur ilJy 
engenders lazintbs 

Indolent, in Latin uuMais, signifies witli 
out feeiiiig, 6 iviug ap itliy oi unconcern 

A propensity to iiiHction is the common 
idea by which these words are coumeted, 
they differ in the cause and dtgieo of the 
quality idk exprchses less than lazy, and 
lazy less than indolutt one is termed idle who 
will do nothing useful, one is lazy who wiU 
do nothing at all without great leluctance, 
one is indolent who does not care to do any¬ 
thing or set about an> thii g Tliere is no 
direct inaction in the idler lor a child is idle 
who will not learn his less in, but he is active 
enough in that which pleases himself there 
u an aversion tocorporeil action in a lazy rran, 
but not always to mental action , he is lazy at 
work, kizy in w ilkuig, or lazy in sittmg , but 
he may not object to any omployinont, such 
as rea<iiug or thinking, winch leaves his body 
entirely at rest an indolent man, on the con 
trary, fails in activity from a defect both in 
the mind and the body, he wiU not only not 
move, but he will not even think, if it give 
him trouble and tnflmg exertions of any 
kind are sufiicient, even in prospect, to deter 
him from attempting to move 

Idkni'ti la common to the young and the 
thougiitkss, to such as have not steadiness of 
mind to set a value on anything which may 
be acquired by exertion and regal ir employ¬ 
ment , the idle man is opposed to one that is 
dlligout lazLiias 18 trequont among those 
who are compelled to work for others, it is a 
habit of body superinduced upon one's condl 
tlon those who should labour are often the 
most unwilling to move at all, and since the 
sprlijg of the mind which should impel them 
to action is wanting, ai’d as they are con 
tlnually under the necessity of moving at the 
will of another, they acquire an habitual re¬ 
luctance to any motion, and find their comfort 
in entire inaction hence laziness Is almost 
eonfined to servants and the labouring classes, 
laztneu is opposed to industry indolence is a 
physical property of the mind, a want of 
motive or purpose to action the indolent man 
Is not so fond of his bodily ease as the lazy 
man, but he shrinks from every species of 
exertion still more than the latter; indolence 
ia a disease most observable In the higher 
cla^s, and even in persons of the highest fn- 
tellectual endowments, in whom there should 


be the most powerful motives to exertion , 
the indolent ^ands in direct opposition to 
nothing but the general term active 
The life of a common player is most apt to 
breed an habitual vlUmsi as they have no 
serious employment to occupy their hands oi 
their heads, tney grow averse to everything 
which would require the exerciso of either 
the life of a common soldier is apt to breed 
leuiruM he who can sit or lie for twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four will soon acquire 
a disgust to any kind of labour, unless he be 
naturally of un active tiiin the life of a nch 
man itt most favourable to mdohvee ho who 
has everything provided at hb hand not only 
for the necessities, but the comforts of life, 
nny soon become averse to cverjthing that 
wears the face of exertion, he may become 
indolent, if he be not unfortunately so by 
nature 

As pride is Bometimen kid under Imiallity' WeneuU 
often w)> ered by turbulence and hurry —J ouason 
T lifl daw 

The rook and inayple to the firey grown oaks, 

That the oaltii villige in thoir verdiiit arms 
Bhelteriug embrace direot their Icuy Aight 

Thomson 

Nothliiv is K> oppotita to the true enjoyineut of lilo 
an Uie relaxed and feeble state of an indolent uuud — 
ALAIR 

Idle, Leisure, Vacant. 

Idle, t Idle 

Leisure, otherwise spelt leasu^e, comes 
from lease, as in the compound release, and 
the Latin lam to make lax or loose, that is, 
loosed or set free 
Vacant, r Ftee 

Idle 18 opposed hers to the busy, letswe 
simply to the employed hs therefore who is 
idle, instead of being busy, corainits a fault, 
which 18 not always the case with him who is 
at leisure or free from his employment Idle 
is always taken in a sense more or less un- 
favoumblo, leisure In a sense perfectly in¬ 
different if a man says of himself that ho 
lu 3 spent an idle hour m this or that place, in 
amusement, company, and the like, ho means 
to signify he would have spent It bettor if 
anything liad offered , on the other hand, he 
would say that he spends his leisure momenta 
in a suitable relaxation he who values his 
time will take care to have as few idle hours 
as possible, but since no one can always be 
employed In severe labour, he will occupy his 
letsuie hours in that which best suits his taste 
Idle and leisure are said in particular refer¬ 
ence to the time that is employed , i acant is 
a more general term, that simply qualifies the 
thiug an idle hour is one without any pioper 
employment, a paennf hour is In general one 
free from Ihe ernpl yments with which it 
might be filled up, a person lias leisure time 
according to his wishes, but he may have 
vacant time from necessity, that is, when he is 
in wont of employment 

Ufa 1 b Slutalnad with ao Httla labour that tha tadloua- 
neH of idU tlina caanot otheiwUa be lupuarted {than hf 
artlflolal deafraa) —JOHNSON 

') Tha plant that ahoota from N«d, a tullan traa 
' At Maura growl, for lata poat^ty—DBYDXH 
IdUmu dlctatea expadleDta by which Ufa may be peeaed 
unproAtably, without the teduumea ot naoy Meant 
hottra -JOHNSON 
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IdlOf 'VaIji* 

Idle. V Idle, lazy 

VAin. in Latin vantt», probably clanged 
from vacaneut, wgnifios empty 
These epithets are both opposed to the solid 
or Bubetantlal, but idle has a more particular 
reference to what ought or ought not to eng4t'e 
the time or attontioo, latn seems to qualify 
the thing without any such reference A pur¬ 
suit may be termed either vile or wain in the 
former case, It reflects Immedlitely on the 
agent tot not employing Lis time on some 
thing more serious, but in tbe latter ci»e it 
sim^y charRCteriKes the pursuit as one tint 
will be attended with no good consequences , 
when we consider ourselves aa beings who 
have but a short Ume to hvf, aud that every 
moment of that time ought to bo thoroughly 
well spent, we should be c^rolul to avoid all 
idle concerns , when we w)ii«»l(ler ourselves as 
rarional beings, who are re^sponsiblo for the 
use of thu-iS powers with which we have Ijeen 
luveS’Od by our Almighty Maker, we shall be 
careful to reject all vaut concerns an tdU 
effort IS made by one who does not care to 
exert himself for any useful purpose, who 
worlti only to pica*© himself, a w«in effort 
may be made by one who is in a state of 
desperation 

And let no epot of ftffe eartli 1 m found 
But cultivate the genius of tlie gnmud —DRTUkjr 
Deluded by pom npljuoiis wo }ivok lo tUe ndvAUtages of 
fortune M our ultuii ite t,oo<ta ^Bi Aa< 

Ignominy, i /K/a»iy 


Ignorant, Illiterate, Unlearned, 
Unlettered 

Ignorant, in I;atln lonoraju, from tho 
privative %g or in and noro, or the Greek 
ytKoxrKw, signifies not knowing things in 
general, or not knowing any particular clr 
cumstance 

Unlearned, Illiterate, and Unlet 
tered, are compared with tffm7ant in tlio 
general sense 

Iffnorant is a comprehentiva term, It in- 
cbiQos any degree fiom the highest to the 
lowest, and consequently includes tho other 
terms, illiterate, unlearned, aud UTdettered, 
which express different forms of ignorance 
Ignorance is not always to one's disgrace, smee 
It is not always one s fault, the ^rm is not 
therefore directly reproachful tho poor igno¬ 
rant savdgo is an object of pity rather than 
condemnation , but when ignorance is coupled 
with self conceit and presumption, is a 
perfect deformity hence the word •dlilerate, 
which IS us d only In such cases has become a 
term of reproach an ismoraiit man who sets 
up to te^h others is termed an illiterau 
preacher, and quacks, whether la religion or 
medicine, from the very nature of their call¬ 
ing, ate altogether an xliiitraU race of men 
The words urdeamal and -unletteied are dis¬ 
engaged from any unfavouiablo ashoclatlous 
A modest man, who makes no pretensions to 
learning, may suitably apologise for his sup¬ 
posed deficiencies by savinghe la an wUearn^ 
or wiUtUred man, the lormer is, however, a 


term of more fiialliar use than the latter A 
man may be described oith«r as generally 
unUamedOT as unlearned In partloular sciences 
or arts, as unUamed m history, unlearned fn 
philosophy, unieanwd m the ways of the 
world a poet may desenbe hls muse as 
unletter«l 

Ha Mid, Mid aant Cyllenlm with comnixnd 
Tu free the poita and ope the Punic land 
J^ojaii gUMta loit if itorafU Ute 
The auaeu might force tnem fruin her town and itate 
DlYWrv 

Because thta doctnue may have appealed to the un 
lea,n«t light and wbluisictl I iimst Like leave to niibil I 
the H Itdoiu and ant^Uity ot my fliat pii.pi.aition i,t tb< m, 
my eeaaye to vit, that every wortblciu iimii ia a ,le d 
lilAli ’—ADDISON 

A]ax the haughty chief the unlettered (oldler had JlO 
way of mtking hls auger kuowu but by gloomy eullen 
neaa —JoHJfSON 

Ill, V Badly 
Illness, V Sid.7im 
Illiterate, v Ignoi anf 

To lUiunmate, Illumine, Enlighten 
Illuminate, in Latin illurntnatue, parti¬ 
ciple of lUummo, -ind Enlighten, from tho 
noun Ifglit, both denote tho commuiiicatiou of 
light, the former In tho natuial, the latter In 
tho moral sense Ua dlunuftate by means of 
artificial lights , the sun illuminafes the world 
by its own light prucbing and instruction 
mUghtm the minds of moii HUmine is but a 
poetic variation of tUuminah is, tho bun of 
Righu-ousnoas illumined t\ e benighted world 
illurtiititiUons are employed as public denioii- 
stntloria of joy no nation Is now termed 
enhohuned, but such as have received the hglit 
of the Gospel 

Beoiion our lubie wluvt ciu kh« more reply 
Than th&t the auii illuminates the iky 7—rmOR 
But if neither you nor I c m (fitlier no much from (lieee 
plocee they will tell tw H la bewniae we aw not inwaidly 
enUffhtened -SOUTH 

Wlmt in me U d irk 

JUumine what Is lew aud sapport —MlLTON 

To Illumine, i To illuminate 
To Illustrate, v To explain 
' Illustrious, t Diniingui:i/te(I 
Illustrious, V I'amous 
IllWiU, 1 Hatied 
Image, V Idenest 
Imaginary', v Ideal 
Imagination, v Fancy 
Imagination, v Idea 
To Imagine, v To conceii: 

To Imagine, v To tfn/iJc 
Imbecility, v Debility 
To Imitate, v To follow 

To Imitate, Copy, Counterfeit 
To Imitate, v To follow 
Copy, t Copv 

Counterfeit, from the Latin contra aud 
fiicio, slj^cs to make in opposition to the 
reality 
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IMMXKEKT 


The Idea of taking a likeneea of aome object 
Is common to all these terms, but imtlaU la 
the generic , copy and coun(er/eU the apecific 
terms to imitate la to take a generiU likeness, 
to copy, to take an exact likeness , to counter- 
ftU, to take a false likeness to tniifate is, 
therefore, almost always used In a good or an 
indifferent sense, to copy mostly, and to coun 
ierfeit always, in a bad sense, to imitate an 
author’s style is at all times allowable for one 
who cannot form a style for himself, but 
to copy an authors style would be a too 
slavi^ adherence even for the dullest writer 
To imitate is applicable to every object, for 
every external object Is susceptible of imi¬ 
tation and m man the imitatire faculty 
displays Itself alike in the highest and the 
lowest matters, in woiks of art and moral con¬ 
duct , to copy is applicable only to certain 
objects which will admit of a minute hkends 
being taken, thus, an artist may be said to 
copy from nature, which is almost the only 
circumstance in which copying la justifiable, 
except when it is a mere iniunal act, to copy 
anything in others, whether it be their voice, 
their manners, their language or their works, 
fa inconsistent with the independence which 
lieloiigs to every rational agent to countei feit 
Id applicable but to few objects, and happily 
pnicticable but in few cases wo may couiiter- 
feit coin, or we may cgunitrfeit the person, the 
characier, the voice, or tho handwriting, of 
any (me for whom we would wish topisa , but 
If tlie likeness be not very exact, the falsehood 
is easily detected 

Ptwlry snrl intulc bars ths pi'wer of vnitaUng lbs 
niaJir«r>o( men -<8IB WM 

Th« mind hoprewlbls aud Mft with ewe 
] inblbM and cepiet what the heart tud leee 

CowrxB. 

I can mmttrfnt the deep tragedian 
(Speak and look big, and pry ott every tide 

SnAKSPEAPl 

To Imitate, Mimick, Mock, Ape 
Imitate, v To follow 
Mimiok, from the Greek pipos, hoa the 
same origm as iiaitaie 

Mock, in French mocjwer, Greek poiKou to 
laugh at 

To Ape signifies to imitate like an ape 
lo imitate is here the general term to 
mimic and to ape are both species of vicious 
imitation 

One imitatcji th it which is deserving of 
luiitotion or the conh-aiy one miniici:* either 
that which is not an authorized subject of 
imitafion or which is imitated so as to excite 
Hughtor A pcTsou wishes to make that his 
own which he imitalee, but ho mimicits for the 
entertainment of others 
The force of example is illustrated by the 
readiness with which people imitate each 
other’s actions when they are In close inter¬ 
course the trick of mimichy is sometimes 
carried to such an extravagant pitch that no 
niau, however sacred his character, or exalted 
bis virtue, con screen himself from being the 
cbject of this species of buffoonery to op« is 
a serious though an abeurd act of imitation 
tomimtcfcis a jocose act of imitation to moc* 
b an Ill-natured and vulgar ict of imitation 
The ape mitats* to please himself, but the 
uitntc milaiti to please otkere, 1'he ap« 


ously tries to come as near the original as he 
can, the mmte tries to render tho imitation 
as ridiculous as possible the former apei out 
of deference to the person apeci, the latter 
minticij out of contempt or disregard 
Afimictry belongs to the merry andrew or 
buffoon , aping to the weakling who has no 
ongmallty in h mself Show people display 
their talents m mtmici ing the cries of blras or 
beasts, for the entertainment of the ^pln,, 
crowd , weak and vain people, who wish to bo 
admired for th it w blch they have not in them 
eelves, ape the dress, the manners, the voice 
the mode of speech, and the like, of some one 
who Is above them Mmtci ry excites laughter 
from that which is burlesque in it, aping 
excites laughter from that which is absurd 
and unsuitable in it, mocLery excites laughter 
from the malicious temper of those who 
enjoj it 

Beentuf we emoetiinei welk nn twol 
] liate the imKo/fni; crew —UAY 

Nor will It Igm delight tb attentive wige 
T obeervi* that Ju*(iULt whali uuerrlug guide* 

1 he brutal race which nUmieJu reaiou a love 

tiUHRaVILLl, 

A courtier any ar>e ■nrpMse* 

Behold iiiui humbly (.ringing wait 
ITiton the miuiRlorof elate 
View him Boon after to iiileriori 
Aj4ng the etmduct ol euiwior* —SWlfT 

Immaterial, v Incorporeal 
Immaterial, ® Vmmpentont 
Immediately, v Ihrtctly 
Immense, v Snormout 

Imminent, Impending, Threatening 
Imminent, in Latin immincni, from 
maneo to remain, signifies resting or coming 
upon 

Impending, from the Latin pendeo to 
hang, signifies hanging 
Threatening is used In the sense of the 
verb to thi eaten 

All these terms are used in regard to some 
evil that is exceedingly near imminent con¬ 
veys no idea of duration , impending excludes 
the idea of what Is momentary A person may 
be in imminent danger of losing his life in one 
instant, and the danger may be over the next 
instant but an impending danger is that 
which has been long in existence, and gra¬ 
dually approaching, we can seldom escap® 
mminent danger by any efforts of one's own 
but wc may bo successfully warned to escajio 
from an impending danger Imminent and im¬ 
pending are said of dangers that are not dis¬ 
coverable but a tAreatening evil gives intima¬ 
tions of its own approach, we perceive the 
i/ireatening tempest in tho blackness of the 
sky we hear the t/neaiening Bounds of the 
enemy's clashing swords 

The t^rtaeetiinff voice and fierce gegturee with which 
these wcul* were uttered struck Uonteiuma Ha law 
hi* own danger waa mmment, the ueceBeity luiavoldable 
—R0BZBT80N 

There wh an opinion if we maybeUrve the Spumleh 
blitorlauii almoct uni renal anione tlie AnieriaiUB that 
lome dreadful calainity was impendfrv over their h«eil% 
—BoazarsoN 

Immoderate, v J^jxeeitve 
ImmQdefSl;, V, Indecenf, 
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Inunodeat, Impudent, Shameless 

Immodest signiftee the want of raadaty 
Impudent and Shameless signify without 

iuami 

fm^nodtsi Is Jess than either vmjnLdeni or 
thumelm .in i^iiinjodal girl lays aside the 
ornarneiit of her se*, and puts on another 
I'ivh that IS less becoming, but her heart need 
nut be corrupt until she boconies iwyiiwiinf 
she wants a good quality when she is tm 
jjifu/ext she Is possessed of a positively bad 
quality when ‘ he is Uf/ptulent Ihero is always 
liope that tin immodext woman may bo sensible 
ol her error, and amend but of an impudent 
woman there Is no such chance, she is radically 
corrupt 

Imjmdent may chanctenzo the person or the 
thing thavieleix ch irai terizi.s the person A 
person 8 ajr, look, aud words are impudent 
when contrary to all modesty the person 
himself IS sha>hd(‘t who is devoid of all sense 
of dinm 

Mniic difl'n«e8 acAlin all Aruinxl iig Aiid niakiw ur droy 
All till w immoiifit f)i jiixliu wIikIj houUI ))« tu 1 ]|)i«1triic» 
ti) 111 HI tlie iH'rfdniiaiwe o£ tlie great duty id tliaiikegiv 
liih -.SPhClAKIK 

I Hiu at oiire i(|ii<illy fn-irful uf Rjtarmg you and of 
timag too tm/JHtli nt a corrector — j'oj r 

The# di, remorsB liia greedy heart can fee) 
la if oiiu Ilk eacAiwa liU murderuig Rtccl 
Bhamelttt hy force or fraud to work hia woy, 

And uo leet iiruisut to flatter than betray 

CUMUUaAND 


To Impair, Injure 
Impair comes from tho Latin mi and 
jj^oro or pejor worse, signifying to make 
worse 

Injure from m and jus against right, 
slguihea to make otherwise tlkm it ought 
to be 

/inpair socma to be in regard to iryttre as the 
species to the genus , what is impai/ed is in* 
jured, blit what Is tjywred is not necessarily 
impaired 1 o t/rtpair Is a progressive mode of 
injujiTiQ an injmymay tuko place either by 
degi eea or by an instantaneous act straining 
of tbe eyes j mpairs the sight, but a blow m 
ju)cs rather tdan mijxins tlia eye A mans 
health may be or injuied by his 

vices, but bis Jimbs are tnjitj«i rather than 
impaaed hy a fall A person’s circumstances 
are impaired by a successiou of misfortunes, 
they are injuied by a sudden turn of for¬ 
tune 

It Is palaful to couslder th it this sublime enjoyment of 
fneiidshiii may he impaireil by liiuumerable enusee — 
iluHNSON 

W ho live* to nature rarely can be poor, 

O what a patnuiuny uusl a being 
Uf such luJierejit streiigtli and inAjesty 
hut woilds powat can riise It, worlds dettroyd cui't 
Injure oil NO 

To Impart, t To communKote 
Impassable, v impervious 
To Impeach, v To accuse 
To Impede, v To /nruier 
Impediment, v Difficult!/ 

To Impel, V To actuate * * 

To Impel, V To eticowrage. 


Impending, v Imminent 

Im perative, v. Commandinff 

Imperfection, Defect, Fault, Vice 

Imperfection denotes either the abstract 
quality of or the thmg which con 

atitutee It vnperject 
Defect, V Blemish 

Fault, I Fault 

Vice, V Crime 

These terms aio applied either to persons or 
things An imncr/ftfioji in a person arises 
ft uni his want of perfection, and the infirmity 
of hia nature , there is no one without some 
point of iiiipeijeclion which is obvious to 
othoFS, if not to himself he may strive to 
diminiHh it, although he cannot expect to got 
altogether rid of It a deject Is a deviation 
from tlie general constitution of man, It Ja 
what may b«. natural to tho man as an indivi¬ 
dual, but not n itural to man as a species , in 
this manner we miy spcik of a defect in the 
speech, or a defett in temper The fault 
and luf nse in degree and charictor above 
cither of the foimti tcims, they both reflect 
disgrato more or Ichs on tlie pci son posaessmg 
them , but the fault always th iracterlzes the 
agent, and is said in relsillbn to an individual, 
the lice ebaractenzea the action, and mayTio 
considered abstractedly hence we speak of a 
man'a/awlfs as tho things wo maj condemn iii 
him , but wo may speak of the rices of druuk- 
onness, lying, and the like, without any im¬ 
mediate reference to any one who practises 
those t ices When they are both employed for 
an individual, their distinction is obvious 
the fault may lesson tbe amUbility or oxcel- 
loDCo of the character, the rice is a stain , a 
single act destroys its punty, an habitual 
practice is a pollution 

In reg ird to tilings the distinction depends 
upon tho preceding exiilanation in a great 
measure, for wc can fecaiccly use these words 
without thinking on man as a moral agent, 
who was made tho most perfect of all 
creatures, and bccauio the most impci/ec(, 
and from our ivqieifection has ansen, also, a 
general imperfection throughout all the works 
of creation Tlie word impelfection is there¬ 
fore tbe most unqualified term of all there 
m ly be impeifcction in regard to our Maker, 
oi tliorc iu<iy bo imjieijeciion m regard to what 
wo conceive of peirertion and iu this case, 
the term simply and generally Implies what¬ 
ever falls short in any degree or manner of 
pel fection, Defict is a i>oeitive degree of tiiiper- 
fcction it is contrary both to our ideas of per¬ 
fection or our particular intention thus, there 
may be a dcM in the matenala of which a 
thing is made, or a defect in the mode of 
making it the term d^ect, however, whether 
said of persons or things, characterizes rather 
the object than the agent foitft, on the 
other hand, when said of things, always re¬ 
fers to the agent thus we may say there is a 
difect In the glass, or a d^ect in the spring, 
but there is a/auf( in tho workmanship, or a 
Jhidt in the puttmg together, and the like 
Vice, with regard to things, is properly a 
serious or radical d^eci, the former lies in the 
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coiutitutiau of the whole, the latter may he 
in the parts , the former llee in easentiols, the 
latter lies m the acddenta there may be a de- 
fict in the shape or make of a horse , but the 
vice U said in regard to Ub soundness or un- 
soundness, hli dootllty or fndoolllty 

It 1« k pleasant itoiy that we forsooth who are the onl^ 
fm^/«o(oieatiuea in the nnkvsrae are the only belutcs 
that will uot allow ol Imper/sction —STLLLE. 

The low nee of juen take a secret pleasure in fbidlng 
an eminent cham,ter levelled to their condition by a re 
iiort of Its defecUt and keep themselves In cDuntenanoe 
Ihonith thev are excelled iu a thousand virtues If they 
brieve that they have In common, with a great person any 
oue/autt ^kDUISON 

I did tnyielf the honour this day to make a visit to a 
lady of quality who is one of those that an ever railing 
ntttaetiewol the age —SIEELn 

Imperfection, Weakness, Frailty, 
Failing, Foible 

Imperfection /w/xT/cCfti^ra) has already 
been considered as that which m the most ox 
tended sense abridges the moral ptrfccii^d of 
man, the rest are but modes of imiierMioA 
varying in degree and circumstances Weak¬ 
ness is a positive and strong degree of tmp<n- 
ftction. which Is opposed to strength, it fs 
what we do not so necessarily look for, and 
therefore distinguishes the Individual who is 
liable to It Frail^ls another strong morle 
of imptTftchon whicWsharacteriros the fragil¬ 
ity of man, but not of all men, it differs from 
■mtaJcTUU m respect to the object A weakness 
lies more in the Judgement or in the senti¬ 
ment, frailtp lies more in the rnoral features 
of an action It is a weakness in a mm to 
^eld to the persuasions of any one against his 
better Judgement it is a /ladfyto yield to 
intemperance or illicit indulgoncos Fail¬ 
ings and Foibles are the stnallest degrees 
of Tmpeifection to which the human charactoi 
IB liable we have all our failings in temper, 
and our foibles m our habits and our pro 
Ijosseseioiis, and he, as Horace observes, Is 
the best who has the fewest For our tmper 
fietimis we must seek superior aid we must 
be most on our guard against those weahiessei 
to which the Boftnoss or susceptibility of our 
minds may most expose us, and against those 
frailties into which the violence of our evil 
passions may bnng us towards the failings 
siod foibles of others we may be indulgent, but 
should bo ambitious to correct them in our 
selves 

You live tn a reign of human inflrmlty whore every one 
haa imperftotion* —BLAIIU 

The folly of allowing onreelvee to <lelay what we know 
canTkot finally be escaped la one of the general weakneteei 
which to a greater or less degree, prevail In every wind — 
JOHNSON 

There are dicumitanees which every umh must know 
will prove the ocoaaioua of calling forth his latent fra& 
tlM —DLAia 

Never allow *inall/«Wfnp* to dwell on your attention 
to much ae to deface the whole of au amiable obaracter — 
BtJua. 

Imperious, V Commanding 

Imperious, Lordly, Doxnineermg, 
Overbearing 

All these oplthets Imply an unaeemly exer- 
oise or affectation of power or superiorly,, 


lmperiou8> from mpero to commani, 
characterises either the dlspositloa to com¬ 
mand without adequate authoiitv, or to con- 
vey one's commands In an offensive mannei 
Lordly, signifying like a lord, characterizes 
the manner of acting the lord and Domi 
neeringr, from dommus a lord, denotes the 
manner of ruling like a lord, or rather of 
attempting to rule hence a person's temper 
or his tone la denominated imperious, hu air 
or deportment is l&rdly his tone Is domineer¬ 
ing A woman of an imperious temper com¬ 
mands In order to bo obeyed she commands 
with au impt-noiis tone m order to enforce 
obedience A person assumes a Lordly air in 
order to display his own importance be gives 
orders in a domineering tone in order to make 
others feci tiieir infenonty There is always 
something offensive iu impct ioustjmj there u 
frequently something ludicrous in that which 
is lordly and a mixture of the ludicrous and 
offensive in that which la domineeitng the 
loidly is an affectation of grandeur where 
there are the fewest pretoutsiuns, and the 
domineering la an affectation of authority 
whore it least exists loi dly is applied oven to 
the brutes who set themselves up above those 
of their kind, domineering is applied to sor- 
vauts and ignorant people, who have tlic 
opportunity, of commanding without know¬ 
ing how to command A turkey cock struts 
about the yard in a lordly style an upper 
servant dominea s over all that are under him 

The first three of these terms are employed 
for such as are invested with some sort of 
power, or endowed with some sort of super! 
onty, however trifling, but Overbeanngf 
18 employed for men m the generil reUtlons 
of society, whether superiors or equils A 
man of an imperious temper and some talent 
will frequently be so overbeat ing in the assom. 
blies of his equals as to awe the rest into 
silence, and carry every measure of his own 
without contruiiction As the petty airs of 
superiority here described are most common 
among the unculfivated part of mankind, wo 
may aay that the impeilous temt>cr shows itself 
peculiarly in the domestic circle, that the 
lordly air shows itself in public, that the 
domineering tone is most remarkable In tbo 
kitchen, and the overbearing behaviour 4u 
villages 

1 reflected within inyeolf hnw ranch Bociety would 
Buffer i( auch Insolent nvsrbearinxf chameters as Leontma 
were uot held lu reatralut —CUMBlLf<LA.NP 

Thy wllhnff \ ictliii Carthage, bursting loose 
Irutu all Uiat iJleadiug nature could uraioie. 

From a »hoIe city t team by rigid faith 
Imyeriom call d, and bouour'B dire oommand 

THOMSON. 

He who ha* eunk »o far below hlmaelf aa to have gtvei 
up Ills aaeent to a donUfieering error ll fit for nothing 
but to b« trampled ou —BOITH. 

Impertinent, Rude, Saucy, Impudent, 
Insolent 

Impertinent, in latln in and pertinens 
not belonging to one, signifies being or want¬ 
ing to do what it does not belong to one to be 
or do 

Rude, In Latin rudus rude, and raiufus a 
ragged atone, In the Greek a rough 
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Btick, signifies iitersUr unpolished, and in an 
extendi sense, wanting all culture 
Sauoy comes from tanee, and the Latfn 
jo{«u<, signifying literally salt, and In an ex¬ 
tended sense, stinging like salt. 

Impudent. ^ Auurance 
Insolent, from the Latin tn and Mien*, 
contrary to custom, hignifles being or wanting 
to be contrary to custoni 
Im'perUnent is allied to rude, as respects one’s 
general reiationa in society, without regard to 
station, it is allied to eaucy, impiulent, and 
tTMolent as respects the conduct of infenors 
He who does not respect the laws of tivll 
society lu bis Intercourse with ludlvidutils, 
and wants to assume to himself wh it belongs 
to another, is tmperUnent if he curry this 
mperfi/ience so far as to commit any violent 
breach of decorum in his behaviour, he is 
‘>ude Impertinmce seems to spring from a too 
lilgh regard of one’s self )ud<neM irom an 
ignorance of what is due to others An tni- 
perlmfnt man will ask questions for the mere 
gratiflcition of curiosity, a ntde man will 
stare in one’s face in order to please himself 
An impertinent man will take possession of the 
best seat without regard to the right or con 
Tonience of another a rude man will burst 
into the room of anotlier, or push agunst his 
person, in violation of all ceremony 
Impertinent, in comparison with the other 
terms, saitcv, impudent, and insolent, is the 
most general and indcfaintc whitcver one 
does or says that is not compatible with our 
humble station is impertinent muev is a shaip 
kind of imperti/ienct impmkitl la unblushing 
kind of impel tinence iniolence is an outrageous 
kind of impertinence. It runs counter to all 
ostablished order thus, the terras seem to rise 
in sense A person may be unpeitinent in 
words or actions he is sauci/ in words or 
looks he IB impudent or insolent in words, 
tones, gesture, looks, and every species of 
action A jiersen s impertinence discovers it 
self In not giving tho respect which is due to 
his superiors in general, strangers, or other¬ 
wise , as when a common person sits down m 
the presence of a man of rank anuemess dis¬ 
covers itself towards particular individuals, m 
certain relations , as m tho case of servants 
who are mucy to their mastt'rs, or children 
who are sauci/ to their toacheis impudtnce 
and insolence ai e the strongest degrees of im 
pertinence but the former is more particularly 
said of such things os reflect disgrace upon 
the offender, and spring from a low depravity 
of mmd, such as the abuse of one’s aupenore, 
and a vulgir defiance of thoso to whom one 
owes obedience and respect inaolencc, on the 
contrary, originates fnm a haughtiness of 
spirit, and a uiisplacod pride, which breaks 
out Into a contemptuous disregard of the 
station of those by whom one Is offended as 
In the case of a servant who should offer to 
strike his master, or of a criminal who sets a 
magistrate at defiance 

Self-conceit is the grand source of impertin- 
tnee, it makes persons forget them selves, the 
young thereby forget their youth, theaervant 
foigets his relationship to his master, the 
poor and Ignorant msn forgets the dlstanoe 
between hlmseU and those who are elevated 


by education, rank, power, or wealth. twi- 
poriinent persons, therefore, act towards their 
equals as if they were infenors, and towards 
their superiors as if they were their equals 
an angry pride that Is offended with reproof 
commonly provokes sauciness an insensibility 
to shame, or an unconsciousness of what is 
honourable either in one’s-seU or others, gives 
birth to imjmdence uncontrollod passions 
and bloated pride are the ordinary stimulants 
to insolence 

It is pul>liclT whispered 0* a piece of (mperflnejrt 
pride In rue thiit 1 have hitherto been gaucily civil to 
errbod 7, An If 1 thouKht nobody ifooil eaouah to quAml 
with—L adv M W Montagu 

Hy house ehould no such rude disorders know 
As fxwu hlffh drinking tcJintequeuiiy ftow 

Fvufi'rn 

Whether he knew the thing or no 
Hia toiiLue eternally would ao. 

For he &ul impudsnee At will —OAl 

Ue claims the bull with lawleie 

And hAving seu d bis horns, scouiU the prmoa 

DavoEv 


Impervious, Impassable, luacceasihlo 
Impervious, from the Latin in, per, and 
via, signifies not having a way through Im 
passable, not to be passed through , Inac* 
cesslble, not to be approached A wood is 
tmpertMus when the trees branches, and 
leaves are entangled to such a degree as to 
admit of no jmsflige at ill a nvci is impassa 
hU that ifl so dctj> that it c,mnot bo folded a 
rock or a mountain is naiteesnhle the summit 
of which 13 not to be rucfud by any ptiU 
whatever What is imptruniii is for a per¬ 
manency, whit IS onpawKiWe is commonly sj 
only for a time roads are fiequently im/iaijia- 
bit in tho winter tliat im passoOle In the Bum¬ 
mer, while a thicket is i/niiemous during the 
whole of tho year tmpoJAitJjk is likewiee and 
only of that which ib to bo p used by living 
croatureH, but Kiiperinoia may be extended to 
inanimate ob]cctB , a wood may be mperviiuie 
to tho rays of the sun 

The iiumfiler Cacus mere tliau half a beast. 

Tills huld tinpunuMU tu tiie suii pussess d 

PaYllEN 

But leel the rtifflcuHy of passing back 
Btay his rLtuni (lerhape ovyr tliis i,ui£ 

Jmpaitab’e %m/Krvimit let us try 

Advent rolls woik —MlLTON 

At least OUT envious tue hath Luld iiho thuuslit 

AU like liiiutnrlf roliellKuia by whose Uid 

This imictewifcle high sireiltth the seat 

Of Ueity Supreme ui dispossess d 

He trusted to have seu>d..-,MlLnuN 

Impetuous, v Vudent 
Impious, u Irreligious 

Iniplacable, Unrelenting, Relentless, 
Inexorable 

Implacable, unappeasaUa, algtufias not 
to be allayed nor eoftenod 
Unrelenting or Rel'^ntless, from the 
Tiatin lenio to HOtten, or tu nuke pliant; tlgni- 
fiea not rendered soft 

Inexorable, from oro to pray, signifies 
not to bo turned by prayer* 

Infiexf biiity is the Idea expressod in common 
by these terms, but they dufer in the cause a 
and circumstance with which it Is attended. 
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AnltDositleji are irttplaeabU wben no mlserj 
which we occasion can diminish their force, 
and DO conceseions on the part of the offender 
(in lessen the spirit of revenge the mind or 
< horacter of a man Is unreleniinp when it is 
not to be turned from its purpose by a view of 
the pain which it inflicts a man is in€xora&{« 
who turns a deaf ear to every soUcltation or 
entreaty that is made to Induce him to lessen 
the rigour of his sentence A man’s angry 
passions render him tmplacahle, it is not the 
magnitude of the offence, but ttie temper of 
the offended that is hero In question , by tm- 
placabiUty be Is rendered insensible to the 
misery he occasions, and to every satisfaction 
which the offender may offer him fixedness 
of purpose renders a man ttnreleniinff or rdent- 
leti an unjrlentinff temper is not less callnns 
to the misery pr^ucea than an xmplatable 
temper, but it Is not grounded alw lys on 
resentment for personal injuries, but some¬ 
times on a certain principle of right and a 
sense of^nccoaslty the xnexomblt man adheres 
to his rule, os the unrdtniing man does to his 
purpose, the former is insensible to any 
workings of his heart which mucht shake liia 
purpose, the latter turns a deaf ear to all the 
soltcitatious of othei'S which would go to alter 
his decrees savages are mostly implacable in 
their animosities, Titus Manlius Torquatus 
displayed an inatauca of unrelenting soerity 
towards his son, Minos, di^icus, and Rliada- 
manthus were the tntxoiable judges of hell 
JmplacabU nnd unielenting are said only of 
animate beings in v. horn is wanting an ordinary 
portion of the tender iff* otions, inexornble 
may be improiiorly applied to inanimate 
objects , justice and death are both represented 
as inczorable 

/mptaeable aa the enmity of tlie Mexican* they 
vere 10 iinacquAJuUid with the science uf war that tlie> 
knew not huw to Ubn tlie iirojier iiieisurce lor the iltie 
tructlou of the Span iards —lloBl n sov 

Tliese are the realms of unt iletiting fate —DBl DEN 

Acca ’tis i»*t he swim* IwfoTe inv siKht 

Jnexorable dealli, and cUiiu* InsriKht—PKIDFN 

To Implant, Ingraft, Inculcate, Inshi, 
Infuse 

To plant is properly to fix plants in the 
ground, to Implant is, in the improper 
sense, to fix principles in the mind is to 

make one plant grow on the stock of another , 
to In graft is to make particular principles 
floutlah in the mind, and form a part of the 
clmracter Caico is in Latin to tread, and 
Inculcate, to stamp into the mind Stillo, 
in Latin, is lltendly to fall dropwlse tntttllo, 
to Instil, is, in the improper sense, to make 
sentiments as it were drop into the mind 
fundo, in Latin, is literally to pour In a 
stream, tn/undo, to Infuse, is in the im- 
I'ropor sense to i>our prmcipies or feelings 
Into the mind 

io implant, mgra/t, and inculcate are said 
of abstract opinions, or the rules of right and 
wrong, lUifil and tt^uee of such principles that 
influence the heart, the affections, and the 
pisdons It isibe business of the parent in 
larly life to implant sentiments of virtue In 
lua child It U the business of the teacher 
^0 ingraft thetq Thg beUef o| a Peity, and 


all the truths of Divine Revelation, ought to be 
implanted in the mind of the child as soon as It 
can understand anything if ithavenotenjoyed 
this privilege In its earUest infancy, the tuk 
of ingrafting these principles afterwards Into 
the mind is attended with considerable diffi¬ 
culty and uncertainty of success instil is a 
corresponding act with implant wo impiant 
belief, we instil the feeling which Is connected 
with this belief It is not enough to have an 
abstract belief of a God implanted into the 
mind we must likewise have a love and a 
fear of Him, and reverence for Hts Holy Name 
and Wori, instilled into the mind 
To instil is a gradual process which la the 
natural work of education , to infuse U a more 
arbitrary and Immediate act Sentiments are 
instilled into the mind, not altogether by the 
jiersoual efforts of any inaivldual, but likewise 
by collateral endeavours, they are however 
infused at the express will and with the ex¬ 
press endeavour of some jx-rson By the 
reading of the Bcriptures, an attendance on 
puldic worship, and the influoncc of eximple, 
(ombinod wlm the instrucuous ol a parent, 
religious sentiments are instilled into the 
mind by tlie counsel and conversation of an 
intimate friend, an even current of the feeling 
becomes infused into tbo mind Instil is ap¬ 
plicable only to permanent sentimenti, infuse 
may bo said of any partial feeling bonce we 
speak of infunng a poison into the mind by 
meins of insidious and mischievous publlca- 
UoiiB, or infusing a Juilonsy by means of 
crafty Insinuations or injusing an ardour into 
the minds of sohlmrs by mions of spirited 
addresitcs coupled wiili military successes 

With variou* »w(ia of vrt deep m the lulnd 
Implanted —TliOM'sON 

The reciprocal attraction iti the luliide n( men lea prliy 
clple inffra/ted in the very first forinullou of tlie soul by 
the Author of our nature —hhUkELEV 
To preach practical sornions as they are called that Is, 
aermoiie upon virtues and vices, without incitleating the 
(rroat Scripture truths of redeiiiptluii {iraee , wliloh 
ivloiie can enable and incite us to fonake Bin and follow 
after righteousness what is it but to put logetlier the whe«lB 
iLud Bel the hands of u watch lorKeltiiig the spring vrblfll 
is to make tbtiu all gjf—BiaHOP HOKNE 
The aiMstle often makes nieution of Bound doctrine In 
oppoeltloD to the extmvaganiand coriupt opinions whtob 
false teacliers even in those davs insiflfed into the iDlnda 
of their ignorant and unwary disclplas —UlVkHlUUX. 

No sooner grows 

The saltinfuswn prevalent and wide, 

Then all iihve at once their Joy o erfloWS 
In music uiicoufln <1.—THOMSON 


To Impbcate, Involve 
Implicate, from pheo to fold, denotes to 
fold into a tiling , and Involve, from volro to 
roll, signifies to roll into a thing by which 
explanation we porceivo that to implicate 
marks something less onfangled than to in- 
talvc for that which is folded may be folded 
only once, but that which Is rolled is rolled 
many times In application therefore to 
human affairs, people are said to bo implicated 
who have taken ever so small a share in a 
transaction , but they are involved only when 
they are deeply concerned the former is like 
wise esMcialJy applied to criminal transac¬ 
tions, the latter to those things which are in 
themselves troublesome thus a man is mt 
^iKtcdtd in the guilt of robbery who sjiouli 





ftand by aod see it dona, withuUt interlenDff 
for its prevention, us law suits are of all 
tbin^B the most intricate and haraseing, be 
who IS engaged in one Is properly involved in 
It, or he who is in debt in every direction is 
strictly said to be involved in debt 

That which can exalt a wile only hy dogradln? a hna 
baud will Apmr ou the whole not worth the atniuleition, 
even though It eonid be made without provoking Jealouay 
by the implicaHon ut ooutempt —HAWKliSWOurH 
Thoeo who ciiItlTete the memory ol eur KeTolution 
will take care how they are involMd with pereone who, 
Voder pretext of seal towarde the Aevolutlou and con 
etLiutiou, frequently wander from thair true pdnclpleti.— 
Bukke. 

To Implore, v To Uteech 
To Imply. I To tignxfy 
To Import, v To tiynify 

Importance, Consequence, Weight, 
Moment 

Importance, from poi to tocarrr, siraifies 
the carrying or bearing with, or lu ilaeli 
Consequence, from comeqv.o't to follow, 
or reuult, signifies the following, or resulting 
from a thing 

Weight signifies tho quantum tliat tho 
thing i^eighs 

Moment, from momentum, the 

force lb it puts in motion 
Jiaportance is wtiat tilings hive fn them 
selves they may bt of more or less imporianu, 
accoj ding to tbe value which is set upon tlieui 
tills may be real or unreal , It may bo esliin i 
ted by the expenenca of tbcir pist utility, or 
from the prtbuiuptiou of tbcir utility fur tho 
futuio tne idea of ttn}iO)(ance, therefore, 
enters into the meaning of the other tenns 
more or less Cotwc^u<;7ue is tho mijiortance of 
a thing fmm its conss^ume Ibis term there 
fore 18 peculiarly apj>hc iblo to such things, 
the cdn«e$itencM of which may bo more im¬ 
mediately discerned cither from tho neglect oi 
the attention it is of constquenre for i letter 
to go off on a certain day, ft^r the aff iirs of an 
Individual m »y be more or less ffcctcd by it, 
an hour s delay sonietlmoB in the departure of 
a military expedition miy bo of such conse- 
uence as to detemune tbe fate of a battle 
'he term wnpht implies a positively greit 
degree of vnporiante it is that mipoi lance 
which a thing has intimsicslly In itself, and 
■which makes it icctgh in the mind it is 
applied therefore to such things as offer them 
Stives to deliberation , hence the counsels of 
a nation are always urngfity, because they in¬ 
volve the interests of so many Moment is 
tbat tmpoilance which a thing lias from tho 
power m itself to produce effects, or to deter 
mine interests it is applicable, therefore, only 
to such things os are connected with our pros¬ 
perity or happiness when used ■without any 
adjunct, it implies a great degree of impoi t 
ance, but may be modified in various ways 
as a thing of no moment, or small moment, or 
great moment but we cannot say with the 
same propriety, a thing of small loeight, and 
still less a thing of great wetffht It is a matter 
el no small moment for every one to choose 
that course of oondnot which will stand the 
test of a death-bed refitctlon. 


Ha that ouuilden how soon he niual close "1* -—• -— 
Cud uothuig ol 10 uueb tmpwtantss u to oloH It well.-^ 
JOHNSOK 

The cortuptlon ol oar testa li not ol equal eensequsnet 
with the depravation of our virtue —WABTON 
The flueat works of Invention are ol verr little iteiffM 
when put hi the balence with what refines and exalte the 
rational mind.—SFkCTATon 
Whoever shall review his Jile wJJl ftud Uiet the whole 
tenor of hla conduct has been delemilued by SotuS 
accident of no apparent moment —JOUtiSON 

ImportTinate, v Pressing 
Importunate, v Solicitous 
To Impose Upon, v To deutvt. 
Impost, V Tax 
Impostor, V Receiver 
Imprecation, v Malediction. 

To Impress, t To unpnnt 
Impression, v Mari 


To Imprint, Impress, Engrave, 
Print and Press are both derived from 
pressus, participle uf pj imo, signifying In tho 
literal Sense tu press, or to make a mark by 
pressing to Impiess and Imprint aiu 
morally employ cd lu the same sense Things 
are impressfU on the mmd so as to produce d 
conviction they arc imprinted on it so us to 
produce recollection If the truths of Chris 
tiainty be on the iiiiud, they will 

show themselves in a coivc'iiionding conduct 
whaiever is tmpimled on the mind in early 
life, or bv any paiticular circumstance, is not 
readily forgotten Engrave, frompiaie and 
tne Ocmun graOen to dfg, cxpiesees more in 
the piojier sense thou eitlier, and the same in 
its moral ajiphcalion for wc rnaj truly say tli »t 
if tho trutliB uf CJinstlanity be engraien m tlic 
minds of youth, they can never bo eradicated 

Whence tbia OimIaui of life m ev ry breast 
But froin l tUDtiou on their lujiids imf/rett 
That all who lor thrir uauitry die are bleat I 

JkNVNS 

Buclt a Htranjce eacred and Inviolable majeety has God 
iri/^nntvU a\xin tins faculty |tbe couMueuutJ tbat it taa 
never be deposed.—bUUTU 

Deepen hi* front enjrravcn 
DeBberntion sat and public care —UlLTON 

Imprisonment, V Con/inement 
Impropriation, v .Appropriation 
To Improve, v To amend 
Improvement, v Progress 
Impudence, V Assurance 
Impudent, v Immodest 
Impudent, v Impel tinent 


To Impugn, Attack 

Impugn, in Latin tn and pugno, signifies 
to fight ugaiush 

Attack, I To attack 

These terms are employed synonymously 
only in regard to doctrines oar opinions, in 
which case, to vnpugn signifies to call lu ques¬ 
tion, or bring arguments against, to atfoci; is 
to oppose with warmth Sceptloa vmpugn 
every opinion, however self evident or well- 
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munried thoy may be infidels make the 
most Inderent tipon the Bible and all 

that ia held aacred by the rest of the world 
Ho who itnpugm may sometunea pmceed in- 
Bldionsly and circuitously to undermine the 
fuith of others he who aitacit always pro 
ctf ds with more or leas nolenco To mptum 
Is nut neressarily taken in a bad sense, we 
may sometimos impuffn absurd, doctrines by a 
fair train of reasoning to oitnet is always oh- 
JO tionahle, either in the mode of the action 
or its olij'-i-t, or 10 both it is a mode of pro 
t PI (ling ofttner employed In the cause of 
f ih’i hood thin truth when there are no argu- 
m nts whcTCwith to impiKpi a doctrine, it is 
ea^y to nlhicl it with ndicule and scumllty 
To Impute, v To ajcnic 

Inability, Disability 
Inability denotes the absence of a^>}htv 
in tho nn'st ccneral and ab'-trict “onse Dis 
ability implies the absence of ahildv only in 
jiariiculir circs tho inability lies in flie 
II ihiro of the thing and is irremediable , the 
diifthdiiy lies in the ent-umstantes, and rnay 
sometimes be removed weakoeas, whether 
physical or mental, will occision m mobility 
to perform s task , tliere is a total mobility in 
ail infant to walk and act like an adult a 
want of knowledge or of the requisite qiislifi 
cations maybe a disabihfy In this minner 
minority of age or an objection to take ccr 
tain oaths may be a duabUtty for hihug a 
public office 

It fn not from iiuiittify to dinrorer what they oitj^ht to 
do thftt men err In prnrtiK — Hi AIK 
Wart of n.Kf is a legal duabUity to cnnlrwt a marriage 
—riLACk<ni)SF 

Inaccessible,! Intpnnous 

Inactive, Inert, Lazy, Slothful, 
Sluggish 

A reluctance to bodily cicrtion is common 
to all these terms Inactive is the most 
gone il and imqualifini term of all it ex:- 
jircRses fiimnlj the want of a stimuluH to excr 
lion Inert is somothlng more positive, from 
tln3 lAatin mprs or une arU without art or 
inmd , it denotes a specific deficiency cither 
in body or mind 

Lasvf!' Slothful from <iow, that 

is, full of slowness , and Slu^^ish from 
thit IS, like a if ua, drowsy and hr ivy 
all ji'-c upon one another to denote an cx 
jireh'jly dtfctfjve tempriament of the body 
which dir(’c’il\ impedes action 
To bo 3;'£u bid is to bo indisposed to action , 
th it IS, to tho porformanceof any office, to tho 
doing nny sp^dfio business to bo iwcrt la 
some V hat m ru, ?t is to be indlaroaed to 
inovcim lit to ho fr,// is to move with pain to 
outs self to be sloihfnl is never to move 
otbcrwi^a than slowly to be tluggish 18 to 
move in a ah epy and heavy manner 
A reason may be inacitie from a variety of 
iiuldcutil causea, as timidity, ignorance, 
incdcRty, and the like, which combine to make 
him averse to enter upon any business or take 
any ecnous st^p , a peraoa may be wrf from 
temporary indiaposition , but IcuiTUU, slothful- 
iicsfl, and tluqgitkneis are Inherent physical de 
fecte loiiiicM IB, however, not ''Uegether indc- 


pendent of the mind or the will, but tloViful 
neu and jIuggiMwf** are purely the offspring 
of nature, or which is the same thing, habit 
superinduced upon nature A man of a mild 
character Is frequently inactive he wants that 
ardour which impels perpetually to action , he 
wishes for nothing with eufficient warmth to 
make action agreeable , he is therefore inactive 
by a natural consequence some diBeasos, par' 
ticularly of the melancholy kind, are accom< 
panfed with a strong degree of inei inm since 
they seem to deprive the frame of its ordinary 
powers to ae'lon, and to produce a certain do- 
gico of torpor la~y people move as if their 
bodies were a buiden to themselves , they are 
fond of rest and particularly averse to be put 
111 nction, but thiy will sometimes move 
qiiickij and perform mucli when once im¬ 
pelled to move ilnthful jieople never vary 
their pace they have a physic^il Impediint nt 
in themselves to quick motion dvifoi^h 
pioplc are wiih difficulty brought into action, 
it H their natme to be in a state of stupor 
Wb It InwH arc thpv*? tn'irni’t im rf vpu mn 
rheo R OIK i1i«i|iu tl lor briiUiR tuiJ one for mMi 
Another fnacfivc matter « coun« —JEXVIfB 

Tiif >mer of the planeivv tram 

W iitnnu wnoHii miii WenliiB uUnce their riiintiTon* ort* 
Wore oriite unlovely nmw, intTt mid dead —THoHSOM 

The first ciuilo (in Thomson r OasUe of Indolence) opens 
A iH.tiue of laty luxury that dllt the huAgiuatiuu —iIOUN 
SON 

Falsely luxuPons irill not man awake 
And iprinsltw froni the lied of tUttb enloy 
The cool, the iniaimt and the iilentboiirT 

THOltSOK 

Con\enation would become dull and vapid (f ucall 
genie were nut eoiiu times Tiiusod aud tluQqtthneu quick 
eucn ny due seventy uf reprebeiisloo ^OKNSON 

Inadequate, i Incapable 

Inadvertency, Inattention, Over¬ 
sight 

Inadvertency, fiom adiert to turn the 
inlud to, 18 dlicd to Inattention (r iftfcn- 
tne) when theut of the mind is signified m 
general terms, and to Oversight when any 
pirtJcuUr nistuice of modveitency occurs 
Inndi'eiUnn/ uevei dc'-ignatcs a habit, but in- 
attiution dooa , thu former form, therefore, Is 
unquilifitd by the rcproa«hful senso which 
attaches to the Urter , any one may bo guilty 
of inadrrrfrnci«B, since the mind tbit is occn- 
pitd with many subjects equally Bonous may 
be turned so stoadily towards some th vt others 
miy cRcipc rotice, but inuttention, which de 
eign tes adiiict want of attmiwn, is always a 
fault, and belongB only to the young, or 
such as are tlioughtless by nature since inod- 
lerlencif is an occasional act, It must not be too 
often repeated or it becomes inattention An 
oversight ib properly a Bpeciea of madverteneif 
which arises from looking over, or passing by, 
a thing Ivadin tency soems to refer rathqr to 
tho cause of the mistake, namely, the par¬ 
ticular alistraction of tlio mind from Ihe 
object, the term oversight Peeras to refer 
to the mistake Itself, namely the missing 
something which ought to have been taken 
ItiB on maditrteney in a person to omit speak' 
ing to one of the company, it is on overnghi 
in a tradesman who omits to inolude certain 
articles in his reckoning we pardon on mud* 
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IKCESSANTL? 


Mcrtency in another, since the consequoncoa are 
never serious, wa must be guarded against 
ooeaighta in business, as their oonaequenoes 
may be serious 

Ifrnora.iiceortTUidMrf«ncv''hI admit of aomo axtenua- 
t>ti> —'iuUiH 

The flxpeuM of Attsndiof (the S«ott)«h Parliamout) tho 
inuttenaon i^f the ag* to b,u7 legal or ragnlar tratcin of 
KOI eriimeiit but above all the exoibitaitl aothorltf of 
Ihwiiobleii made tbu iirivilege of lo little value aa to be 
altooiit neglected —KOBEHTBON 
The auctenl critic* dlecocer beatitles irhlch eicape the 
ob-icrvAiioii of the vulgar ajid very olteu fluu reaaont for 
(rUliHUiuretuli little Blipe aud overtighu ia the wiluugs 
of eiLiUieut auiliora—ADDISON 

Inaniluate, v Lt/elesa 
Inanity, r Vacancy 
Inattention, v Inadia lency 
Inattentive, v Nighgtnt 
Inborn, v hiherent 
Inbred, v Inh<n cnt 

Incapable, Insuflacient, Incompetent, 
Inadequate 

Incapable thitin, not having capacity (v 
Ability), Insufficient, or not au^cient, or 
Ttof havuig what is «M£nciejif Incompetent 
or not comptteiit (v Coiiipeleat) are ernplfiyed 
blthcr for iKrsous or tliiii^.s the first lii ft 
general, the laat two in a Kpctific sense. In 
adequate, or not or equiUed, Is 

spphbd most getioralli to things 

V^heii ft nmn Is sitid to bo imapuhlc, it char 
acten^bs his whole mind , If he bo said to 
have msii/flcitfttcv aud inLompetemify it respects 
the paiticular objects to which ho h m «ppliid 
his powers ho may be infvtiicient or incompe¬ 
tent for certain thmjjs, but he may have a 
mpartti/ for other things the term iHiajniidi/, 
lliprefore, imp’ies a direct ch irge upon the 
uiidirstanding, wdiich is not implied by 
invi^iicncy and oifowijM’fpnrv An mcopacify 
consists ftJtogerJier of a piiysical defect an 
in ^11 fit If ncy and i^iannpLtencv ure mcidcnbil 
defects tho foimcv depending u]>on the age, 
the condition, lho itqm itious, moral qualities 
and tho like, of the individual, tho lat'er on 
the extent of h s ktiowledKc and tho iiiluic 
of his StuilitB whoi 0 there in direct iiKOjicf itv 
a person h is no cuai co of m ,king himself fit , 
fur any ofhcc or enqihqnient, youth is natn 
lally accompanied with uitv(hcieyicy to tiR 
St vtions winch belong to mature age, and to 
petform ofticcfi which leqmro the exercise of 
judgement a young person is, therefore, still 
luore incompetent to form a fixed o( inion on 
my one subject hcc luse he cau have made 
himself master of none 
Incapable is applied somettmes to the moral 
character, to signify the alibcnce of that which 
is bad , inenfflcient and incovipelent always con¬ 
vey the Idea of a deficiency In that which is at 
least desirable it Is an honour to a person to 
he incapable of falsehood, or incapable of doing 
an ungenerous action, but to bo mmficioit ' 
and incompetent ore, at all events, qualities not 
to be boasted of, although they may not be 
expressly disgraceful These terms are like¬ 
wise apphcable to things, in which tliey pre¬ 
serve a similar dlstirctlon infidelity is iwxtp- 


able of afiordlDg a man any comfort, wImb 
the means are iruufficienl for obtaining the ends 
It is madness to expect success, it ie a saa 
condition of humanity when a man a resouroes 
aie incompetent to supply htui wlUi the fiist 
necessaries of life 

Inadequate is relative In Its al^lficatlon, 
like and xncoiapeteat but tho re¬ 

lation 18 different A thing is iraViffLcient 
which does not suffice either for the wlsh», 
the purposes, or necessities of any one, in 
particular or tu general cases , thus, a quantity 
of materials maybe ineu^teni for a particular 
building tncompeUncy is an insumciency for 
general purposes, in things of the first neces¬ 
sity thus, an Income may be incompetent to 
support a family imuleqiuicy is still moic 
particulir, for it denotes any dtflciency wbn h 
IS meftHured by comparison with the object 
to which it refers, thus, the strength of an 
animil may be iiiadcquate to the Iftbonr which 
IS required or a reward may be iiiadcfuate to 
the service 

Were ”»liiiniaii ionl iricuf/aMg of f^rtiifi entargementx, 
f luulJ iitxgra It inigat tall awny luBeaBibiy —ADOl 
SON 

When (toJ wilhrlratv* hts hand, and lets nature itnk 
into 1)4 iirKinal wtHkiiess nod i^uufflctencg all a mans 
delights (til lilfit —Soc rif 

AD the attainsnsnls nossible in our present ttxte ora 
etnkutly ^n<^dlg1*aCe to uur captu.iUes of enjoyment — 
JollNiON 


Incessantly, Unceasingly, Uninter¬ 
ruptedly, Without Intermission 

Incessantly and Unceasingly are but 
variations from the same woid, c<a*e 
Uninterruptedly, v To duturb 
Intermission, i To awiisuft 
Continuity, but not dm ition, is denoted by 
these terms is the most general 

and indefinite of all , it siguifics without 
cea?lng, but may be ipplied to things which 
admit of Lcrtiin intei v ds , unesoiinyly is dc/i- 
iiiti, and bigninca never ceasing, it catunut 
tliereforo be applied to whit hia an> cessa 
tion in fimibir disjourse, mcismnilif la an 
extravagiiit mtsle of sjiccch, by which one 
rno .TiM to denote the absence t,f tlioBp ordinai-y 
iiitcrvAls which are to be expected , as when 
one i-ays a person is iiice^isunth/ talking, by 
wliKh m understood that he does not allow 
himself the crdiniiy intervalst of rest from 
tdking unfeaniuily, on the other hand is 
nioru htei illy employod for a positive want of 
cLsBitioii, a noise is said to be unceasing 
whuh literally never ceases, or complaints 
arc ■unceneinii whicU aie made wilhout any 
pauses or intervals, /aerwanffy and unceat- 
ingly aro said of thlniis which act of them- 
selves, uninttm'upteilhj said of that which 
depiTids upon other'^thfngs it rams incH- 
eantly marks a conuuned operation of nature, 
independent of everything , but to be untfv- 
hftppv marks one’s freedom from 
every foreign Influence which is unfriendly to 
one’s happiness 

Inceeiantly and the other two words are 
employed either for persons or things, wttA- 
out tniermitnon is however mostly employed 
for persons things act and re act 4 Nc«)«aAti;ii 
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upon one anotber a man of a poraevtnii? 
temper ro«^s on labouring *ei(/iouf »«(ermM*ion 
Until be haa effected hla purpose 

anrlwit iDl»dlet Mid unthrifty unute, 

VAiiin feMtes iind }dIo miperttuitie, 

AU thou thu Muc« 1 fort uuylfl inetUanffy 

SPJNSRR 

IinpellM with iit«tw wtceatinff to ponue 
Borne fleetlnx good that uioclu me with the view 
OOLUSMirK, 

flhe drawi a clou Inonmbent flotid of death 
Pntnterrupted fay the llvlug wltida —THOMbON 

For any one to be alwaya lu a laborlona, hazardoiu pos 
ten of defence, imthouf Intermiirion, luiut need* be lu 
tolerable -SOUTH 

Incldentt V Ctreumtance 
Incident, v Bient 
Incidental, V Accidental 
To Incite, v To encoumffe 
To Incite, v To excite. 

Inclination, v AttacbmerU 
Inclination, v Bent 
Inclination, r Dispoiitwn 

Inclination, Tendency, Propensity, 
Pronenesa. 

All those terms arc employed to dcaignato 
the state of the v,iil towards ui object In¬ 
clination AUaclunent) denotes its hrst 
movement towards an object, Tendency 
(from to fe«d) Is a continued inchnotion Pro¬ 
pensity, from the lAtm propensm and pio 
yendeo to hang foi ward, denotes a still htrongcr 
Jeaning of the will, anti Prone, from the 
Latin p)onus dowiiwird, characterizes an 
habitual and fixed sbito of the will towards 
an oliject The inclination oxpreascs the lean¬ 
ing but not the dirccticjn of thit leaning, it 
may bo to the right or to the left, upwards or 
downwards, consequently we may have au 
tnebnatwH to that which is good or bad, high 
or low , Undmey does not f>pcctfy any p irticu 
lar direction, but from the idea of irct-siug, 
which it conveys, it is appiopriattly apphod 
to those things which dogoiicrito or load to 
whit IB bi*! oxcessive atrietn(«^3 in the truat- 
meiit of children haa a tendmujio damp the 
spirit pjopemiiy and pioneiuis both de-'lg 
n ito a dowiiWird direction, anii consemiently 
rehr only to that which is bid and low -a 
person has a propensity to drinking, and a 
pronmeis to lying 

Inclination is always at the command of the 
undcrstiiidmg, it is our duty therefore to 
eup press tlie farst nslngs of any tnei i iiaitoa to ex 
travaganco, intemperance, or any ure^iarlty 
as tendency refers to thing rather than the 
person, it is our busmesa to avoid th.at which 
has a tendency to evil the jn opensity will soon 
get the mastery of the best principles and the 
firmest resolution , it is our duty therefore to 
seek all the tdds which religion affords to 
subdue every propensity pronmess to evil Is 
Inherent in our nature which we derive from 
our first parents, it is the grace of God alone 
which can lift us up above uds grovelling part 
tf ourstlves. 


FMiUlUy 1« properly the uiidentendlnsB Judehtf 
sccoMtlna to the CnclinaUcn of the wiU -BOuth. 

The inoUnafioMi of man ehonld treqaently be thvuted 
—burke 

Bach it the propensity of our nature to rice thnt 
etrongcr laatrainti than those of mere reaeoD ue uetceesr/ 
to be uapoeed ou mau —BbAiK 

Every cotnmiHlon of iln Imprltiie upon the eoul a 
furtbei diipoeitlon and pronescu U) bIu —SoOTH 

Elvcry immoral act In the direct tendency of it, la 
certainly a itep doirnwanU —SOUTH 

To laoline, V To lean 

To Inclose, Include 
From the Latin include and its participle 
tncfutuf, are derived InolOBe and Include, 
the former to express the proper and tiio 
latter the improper signification a yard is 
inclontd by a wall, particular goods aro in 
eluded in a reckoning , the kernel of a nut is 
inclosed ill a shell, morality hs well as faith is 
included in Chriaiian perfection 

With »hnnt bIio marched Rtralijlit sgainit her fo4>> 

Aud ttieui uiiawaroB beside the Severuodid inciwe 

SifcNSFR 

The idea of tieing once present ia included in the Ide* 
of lU btiitig past -QROl t 

To Include, v To compi ise 
To Include, v To inclose 
Incoherent, v /neonststent 
Incompetent, i Incapable 
Incongruous, v Inconsistent 
Inconsiderable, v flmrupot tanl 


Inconsistent, Incongruous, Inco¬ 
herent 

Inconsistent, fi'oni suto to place, marks 
the unfitness of being placed together 

Incongruous, from congrw to suit, marks 
the unHuitablenuBB of one thing to another 

Incoherent, from heneo to stick, marks 
the inuiiMcity of two thlogs to coalesce or be 
united to each other 

Inconsistency attaches either to the actions 
or 8uitimi,nt« of men , incongriuty attaches to 
the modes and qualities of things mcohn enry 
to words or thoughts things aio made inton 
sislmt by an net of the will, a man acts oi 
thinks tnco)mAf£ni/7/, according to bis own 
pleasure inconffruUy depends upon the nature 
of the thing , there is something very jmw(t 
gruout in blending the solemn and docent 
service of the church with the extravagant 
rant of Methodism incoherence marks the 
want of coherence in tliat which ought hj 
follow in a tram , extemporary efluHioiis iroi > 
the pulpit are often distinguished most by 
their incoherence 

Every ludivtdusl Is so unequal to hitnielf that miin 
Beoiiii to he tlie most waveriu* and incwuMteni beliiE lu 
ttie uiilTOTse —HUGHES 

The solemn Introduction of the Phcenlz In the Ispt 
icene at Samson Ikgonlstos is inconpnwtu to the p«c- 
K»u«e to whom it Is oMirlfaedL—JOUKSOM 

Be but s peieon In credit with the multitude he ihaM 
iM able to make nunhUng fneekermf stuiT pea lor hl|B 
rltotorlo-aoviB. .r— 
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IncontrovertiWe,. InduMable. 

To Inoonvenience, Annoy, Molest 
To Inconvenience is to make not co«- 

xcnwttii^ aomenieni) ^ ^ ^ , 

To AnnoVi from the Latin nacm to hurt, ih 
to rto^me^’T/urt to To Molest, from the 
Ltitm vioki a mass or weight, aignifiea to proas 
with A weight , ' 

We inconi'cmencc in small matters, or ny 
omitting such things as might bo convttumt 
wo aniuiy or molest by doing that whit^ is 
positively pimful we are mto/ivoiieiwcd by a 
jitrson'fl absence we are annoyed by his pre 
sence if ha remlerB himself uttensivo we are 
tnroni'emenced by what la temfiorary, wo are 
annoiftd by that which is either teniimrary or 
durable, we aie molested by thit whuU is 
wcighti «id oppressive we ire wirorttrtiirnced 
simply in regard to our circumstiuccs, wo 
arc f(Htw//ed mo'.tly in regird to one corpnienl 
feelings , wo arc mote>itid mostly In regud to 
our minds tim removal of a scat or i book 
may mtoiucnieyire one wiio is engaged in 
businosH the bu77ing of a llv, or the stinging 
of a gnat, miy annoy the impertinent free- 
(lorn, or the rude insults of lU disposed 
persons, may moltsl 

I hwe often tempted to inquire nlmt httPiuiieM 
1b to lie Rnlllt[| 11 uliil OKOHwnnnee to Ik. avolilid li> 
this BtitLd retLBiiiuii fniiu tli« town u, Uie suuiiuer se i»oii 
—JOilNiiUN 

AgiinHt tlic cnpitol T met a lion 
I Wild glarii uiijii me ami w(nt surly liy 
Without itniioj/trig me —HHaKSI MIS 

Wee all •with skill scqulro their daily fowl. 

Produce their tender pro^feiir and re«d 
W ilh care [urerital whilst that tare they uced, 

In these lov d o-fHces completely blftst 
No hopes boyoiitl them nor vaui fears mnhit 

J KMNS 

Incorporeal, Unbodied, Immaterial, 
Spiritual 

Incorporeal, from corpus & body, marks 
the quality of not belonging to tho body, or 
having any properties m common with It, 
Unbodied denotes the state of being with¬ 
out the body, or not incloaod m a body a 
thing may theroforo be incmpoieal without 
being unhodvfd but not vice leisd the soul 
of man is imoipoieal, but not Muhodied, during 
Ills natural life 

Incorporeal is always used in regard to living 
things, particularly by way of comparison, 
with corporeal oi human beings hence wo 
ipeak of lyicorporeal agency, or incorporeal 
agents, in reference to such beings as are sup¬ 
posed to act in this world without the help of 
the body, but Immaterial is applied to 
inanimate objects , men are corporeal os men, 
spints are incorporeal the body is the 
imtertal part of man, the soul his immaterial 
part whatever external object acts upon the 
senses is material , but the action of the mind 
on itself and its results are all immaterial 
the earth, sun, moon, Ac , are termed Tnafmal 
but the impressions which they make on the 
mind, that is, our Ideas of them, are im^ 
material 


mOEEASS!- 


a roUtive ee^ the By prepirty W 

is positive • God is a 

be denomliifttod incorporeal 

Of wn«, whe«hy th«y hev >raaH. toad), tsste, 
Twillng, concoct dlgiMt. Wif TO» 

Aud corportal to hteofporeal turn —MILTOW 

Til' unliodled kptrit (!l«* 

And lodge* where It UghU, hi asm or 

O Ihou great arbiter of hfe and death. 

Nature^ immorUl, bnnjateHaJ *un 1 . 

Thy call I follow to the land unknown —YOl/KO. 

In Course, V Hatui ally 

To Increase, V To enlatye 


To Increase, Grow. 

Increase, from the Latin m and eiesc*, 
siguifica to grow upon or grow to a thing, to 
become one with it 

Gk*ow, in Saxon ffiowayi^ very probably 
comes from, or is connected with, the Latin 
Cl ei I, iierfoct of ertsco 

'1 he idea of becoming larger is common to 
l)oth these terms but the former expresses 
' the ide i of uiiqu ihfied manner and tlie latter 
aunexos to tliisgiiicril idea also that of the 
mode or process 1>y which this is effected To 
incieose Ls either i gradual or an instantaneous 
ict, to prow 18 igradual process a stream in- 
ci coses by the addition of other viaters, lb 
m IV come Butldenly or in course of time, by 
means of gentle showers or the rushing in of 
other streams , but if we say that the river or 
stream proies, it is supposed to prow by some 
regular and continual process oi receiving 
fresh water, as from the running in of different 
rivulets or sniillor streams To increase is 
either a natural or an artiScial process , to 
gioio 18 always natural money increases but 
does not piow, because It increases by artificial 
means, com may either increase or grow in 
the iormer case we speak of it In the sense ot 
becoming larger or tnci easing in bulk , in the 
latter caso wo consider the mode of its incrroj- 
ing, namely, by tho natural process of vegeta¬ 
tion On this ground we say that a child 
grows when we wish to denote the natural 
process by which his body arrives at its proper 
size, but wc may speak of bis increasing In 
sLiture, m size, and the like For this reason 
likewise inc}£nse is used in a transitive as well 
03 intransitive eerse butpjow always in an 
intransitive sense we can increase a thing, 
though not properly groici a thing, because wo 
can make it larger by whatever means wo 
please, but when it gi oics it makes Itself 
larger 

In their improper acceptation theeo words 
preserve the same distinction “trade in- 
ereasfs" bespeaks the simple fact of its 
becoming larger, but “ trade’’ impliea 
that gradual incr«£Wtf which nows from the 
natural concurrence of circumstances The 
affections which are awakened in Infancy 
grow with one’s growth, here Is t natural and 
2 



INCREASE 


INDECENT 


m 


moral process combined The fear of death 
eometlmoB incrtoits as one ffroict uld, the 
courage of a truly braye mau increases with 
tbe aJgbt of dang-er here is a moral process 
•which Is both gradual and immediate, but in 
both cases produced bv some foreign cause 
1 have enlarged on these two words the more 
because they appear to have been Involved lii 
Bomo consldembLe perplexity by the French 
writers, Ghard and Roubaud, who have 
entered very diffusely into the distinction 
between the words tioUre aud anymiiite), 
concspondiDg to increase and grow but I 
trust that from the alrove explanation, tho 
distinction Is clearly to be observed 

Th«n M h*i strmigth with vw* increa* d 

To piarce aloh lu air tin* lu^iug «i«uc—DRI di-V 

Borne trees their birth to botiiiteons nature owe 

1 01 ftouit without the turn* of planting^ote 

PHI DM 

Increase, Addition, Accession, 
Augmentation 

Increase la here as m tbe fonner article 
the generic tcnii (« 2o iiwitOKf) there will 
alwajs be inneust where there is Augmen¬ 
tation / ddit 1 an,iQd Accession, though 

Hut I ice ! ci Mr 

Addition 19 t/) menace aa the means to tho 
rnd tiio tiddilio/i 18 tho irtlficnl mode of 
making two thu gsuito one the uit/eaie i« tho 
iCBult when tho value of one hgur© is tdded 
to another tha sum is i/iiitnsmi hence a 
man’s ticasures cx\ontuco in i7uie>i*e by the 
addition of other parts to the nuin stock 
AiMdi/rtt. is in Jiitciitional mode of nicrfuaiag 
ucf an iiccideiital mode one thing is 

added to loothcr uid Thereby mnea^td hut 
an acceision takes place of itself, it is the 
coining or joumig of oue thing to another so 
as to iTtrrcnse the whole A merchant inmtuci 
his pioperty by adding hla gains in trade 
every year to tho mass, but he receives an 
ptceruiTOii of property either by inhentance or 
any other contingency In the same manner 
a monarch larrsosti hig dominions by adding 
one territory to another, or by various acces 
swns of territory which fall to his lot 
When we epcikof aninneojr, wo think of 
the whole and its relative magnitude at 
different times , when wo speak of au addition, 
we think only of the part and the agency by 
which tills jiart is joined , when wo speak of 
an accfiium, ive thluk only of the circumstance 
by which one thing liccomeH thus Joined to 
another /ncieau ot happiness docs not de 
end upon intit-icse: of wealth , the miser makes 
ally aildiiio/n to tho latter without making 
any to the former sudden accessions of wealth 
are seldom attended with any good conse¬ 
quences as they turn the themghtstoo violently 
out of thefr sober cbinnel and bend them too 
strongly on present possebsions and good 
fortune 

Augmentation is another term for tnerrase, 
which differs less in sense than in application 
tho latter is generally applied to sill objects 
that admit such a change but tho former is 
apphed only to objects of higher Import or 
cases of a less familiar nature We may say 
\hat a x»reon experiences an increase or an 
ungmc/itatfon in his faniily, or tliat he has had 


an increase or an augmentation of bis salary, or 
that there is an imreaie or augi/iaitatton of the 
number In all which oases the former term 
is most adapted to the colloquial, and the 
latter to the grave style 

At win I crop tbe year’* increaw. 

My letter life 1* rest and peoee —DRVncH 
Tbe ill *UU ot health into which TulHa Is {alien Is a 
eery aevere adiUidon to the loanyaiid intuit disriiiieiiiilM 
tbatdltliciuiy uiiud—UFUtorHs Lkiti-jis or ticbao 

There IS nothing in my pipinlnn inure piwwiiie J rt-U 
glut! than tu<.uusidLr tliai Uu loul i to shine (oi eiui With 
new accouwns of glory —ADDISOK 

Ainbiiluus Tiimas lu tho press appear* 

And a^avatiug criines aulontnt* tboir fpoTB 

PBVDKJf 

Incredulity, v Vnlehe/ 

Incursion, v invasion 


Indebted, Obliged 
Indebted is more binding and positive 
thui Obliged we are indebted to whoever 
confers an essential service we are obliged lo 
him who does us any service A man is in¬ 
debted to another for the preservation of his 
life h® ifl obliged to him for an ordinaly act 
of tiviUty a debt whether of legal or moral 
right must in justice bo paid, an obltmhon 
which 18 only moral ought in reason to be re 
turned "Whether wo be indebted to another 
cxprca-ly for a certain sum of money, or 
whether we be vulehted to him for our natural 
existcLCP, or for the mam comfort of our lives, 
we are bound to make fcim a suitable com- 
peusauon as far as lies m our power, but when 
we are simply obliged, we owo another parti 
cular gooa will According to an old proverb 
in this case one good turn deserves another 
W'e may be indebted to thmgs , we are obliged 
to psrsuM only we aro indebted to Chi Istlanity, 
not only for a superior faith, but also for a 
superior system of morality, -we ought to be 
obliged to our friends who admonish us of our 
faults with a friendly temper A nation may 
be indebted to an individual, but men are 
obliged to each other only as individuals tho 
English nation is indebted to Alfred for the 
groundwork of Its free constitution , the htllo 
courtesies which pass between friends in their 
social intercourse with each other lay them 
under obligations which it la equally agrocablo 
to receive aud to pay 

A gratefal mind 

By owing owe* nol but ctill pay* »t once 
/„iIeM«d B.nd duuhMg d —MILTON 

We are each of u* bo civil and obUgiigi lliat UtltUw 
tbluka be 1* Qbliffed —POPE. 


Indecent, Immodest, Indelicate 

Indecent is the contrary of decent (v Be¬ 
coming), ImmodeBt the contrary of modest 
{v Modest), Indelicate the contrary of deli¬ 
cate (v Fine) 

Indecency and vmniodaty violate the funda¬ 
mental prlnciplee ot morality tho fonner 
however In external matters, as dress, words, 
and looks, tbe latter lu conduct and dUpoti 
tliHi A person may be indecent for want of 
either knowing or thinking ^tter, but a fe¬ 
male cannet be immodest without radical cor- 
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niption of principle Iibdtcenci/ miy bo a partial, 
—immodatjf l 3 a positive and entire breach of 
the moral law. IruUcency bolouge to both 
eexee, vtuno/lesty ia peculiarly applicable to 
the miacoiiduct of females 
Indectney ia leea than inmodenty, but more 
than indei icacy they both respect the outward 
behaviour , but the former spriuga from nlitit 
or iincuiljed desire , indelicadj fiom the woi^t 
of education It Is a great indecency for a man 
to marry again very quickly after the death of 
his wife , but a still greater indecency for a 
woman to put auch an affront on her doce.i>-od 
hush ind it la a great indelicacy tu any one to 
brcik in upon the retirement of such as are 
m sorrow and mourning It Is nidtcent foi 
feniiles to expose thiir persons as mmy do 
whom we cannot call iiiimwtf’sf women it is 
iftdfio-otefor femalta to engigc m mosculino 
exercises 

Tlie Diiblstan contains more iruemilly anJ wit more 
and lila»ndi( iiiy thftu 1 ever saw culleUed m 
one mUkli. volume —dtll WM JoNl'-S 
jmmotUtl wnnls admit of no <!efcnr«, 

For want of dcoeiicy is want of eoiise —ROSCOMMON 

our vnpem would be charRcahle with someth'! g worse 
than infWicac^ did you treat the dvtesuhle itiii «( uu 
deiinnefts lii the same uiauucr as you rally self love — 
BI tCTATOR. 

Indelicate, t Indecent 
To Indicate, v To ehon} 

Indication, v Maik 


Indifference, Insensibility, Apathy 

Indifference signifies no difference that 
is, h ivtng no differ ence of foehng for one thing 
more than another 

Insensibility, from senne and able, sig¬ 
nifies incapable of feeling 
Apathy, from the Greek privative a and 
vaffof feeling, implies wttbout feeling 
fTiihJeretice is A partial ‘jtata of the mind, 
apal/iif and inseimhility are gcneril states of 
the mind , ho who h w indiffoi-ncr is not to bo 
awakened to fot-liiig by sotue onjects, though 
he may by others but he who has ii(»t tenet- 
bdily iB lucapiblc of U cling uul he who has 
opm/iy 13 witliout any feeling Indiffeitnce is 
mostly 1 teini oi vry Blatc , innitetOility is either 
a tciHT>^raiy oi i ponnanont stitc , apathy is 
alwaj s a pe nidiient state indtjference is either 
acquired oi accidtural, tiUtnnOdtty is either 
pruduvei 01 mtuid, apoifii/le natural A. 
person may l)c in a stitc of indi(rerence about 
a t mg the v due of win b he is not awue of, 
or acquire an indijeience for tluat which he 
knows to be of comparatively little \aluc ho 
m ly be in a state of inienaitnlity fi-oui some 
lethalgic torpor which has seized his mind , 
or he may hiveanbabihiilin'ieiuiAififyansiDg 
eithei from the coutrActediiess of his powers, 
or the physic al b'^untness of his understanding, 
and dciducsi of his passions, his apathy ia 
born with him, and forms a prominent feature 
in th** constitution of his mmd 
7 Tic<ij?erfnfe is often the consequerce of »a- 
MtuioilUy . for he who la not tensdile or alive 
to any feeling must naturally be without 
chfdco or preference but ind^trence ia not 
always 'tty, since wemay be indifftrenl 


to one tiling, because we have an equal liking 
to another In liko maniior insentebility may 
spring from apathy for ha who has no feeling 
IS UAtunUly not to bo awakened to feeling, 
that is, he IS uofeolmg or intensiblt by consti¬ 
tution , but binco his inaeiuibility nniy spniig 
fiom other causes besides those mat are 
natural, he may be insensible without having 
apathy Moreover it is observable that be¬ 
tween inseniabihly and apaUiy there is this 
farther distinction, that the former refers only 
to our c apauty for being moved by tbc out¬ 
ward objecls that surround us, whereasapafAy 
denotes in cntiio internal dt idncjjs of ali the 
feelings but wo may be mtensiLle to the pre¬ 
sent extern al objects from the total absorption 
of all the poWill 3 and feelings In ouo distant 
object 

I could never pr<iViol with myself to extlmnee Joy Hint 
Borrow for a lUte of toueUnt UsUtlsM indtjitrence — 
UOAULY 


I look tipou Pen* not only an the iiiost eloquent but 
the iijoat UAppyuf mail ml shall e«taeiu yog ihe iiio«l 
iiManem/c if >«u a|>i4ur Cv Blight hii aLifualutauoa— 
MlLMUTllS Lsna.KS 01 PUhr 

llie Stoics iiffictsd ail entire apa^Ay _ Bx< YCLOP 
ElUl 


Indifferent, Unconcerned, Regardless 

Indifferent (v Indifference) marks the 
want of inclination Unconcerned, that Is, 
having no Com em(p Cait), and Kegardless, 
that js, without leyaid (v taie), niaik the 
want of serious considcratiou huUJfirent ro- 
fipicts only the wiU, uncoyic^rned either the 
will or the understanding reyaidUis the undi r 
Btamiingouly , wc iro nuhSei mt about nuttoi s 
of minor consideration wo ire wncontcrfifif 
or 7 «/ai dfcM about st-rious matters that have 
icmo c consequences au author will seldom 
be About the success of his worx, 

he ought not to bo unconcerned about the in¬ 
fluence which Ms writings may hive on the 
public, or legal diets of the estimation in wbu h 
bi 3 own character ia a roan iiuy be held lo 
bo m</i/ffie 7 it is sometimes an act of wisdom 
or virtue, to be unconcerned or reyardfcM 1 1 
mostly an act of folly or a breach of dutj 
When the object la purely of aisjrhonal nature, 
it IS but treating It as it deserves if wo are in 
different about it, hence a wise man is xnd\ff(r- 
eiit about the applause of the multitu le as 
roiigion should bo the object of our concern, if 
■we are iiJTco^icfrned about any thing con iccud 
with it, till f uilt 18 Ill ourselves , a good paioiiC 
will never be wmonceritfcf about tho religloi j»f 
odu< iitioii of bis children whatever feuds to 
increase our knowloilge or to add to the com 
fort of others ought to e'clto our regard. If 
therefore we are legaidUss uf th so things, wa 
betray a cMpable want of feel ng , a good child 
will never bo regar dlest of the AdmouiUon of • 
parent 

A« SB aathor 1 am p«rfiH!tly Ind(^#rent to th* ]adg« 
meat of *11 (xceut th* lew Who ar* rMUy ludlnon* — 
cowpoa 

£ ot the mult cruel of our conquering foea, 

1 unconcern oCy o*o raUU our wmc—PS tf BAAL 
Mmrdlett of my worde, he no reply 
Hetum —Dai'nrN 
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Indierence. v Povertjf. 

Indigenous, v NaUd, 

Xndigrnation, v Anger^ 

Indignity, Insult 

Indignity* irom the Latin d^gnut worthy, 
unworthy treatment 
Insult* V Affront. 

Indignity respects the feeling and condition 
of the person oflfended tngvlt respects the 
t- mper of the offending party We measure 
the indignity In our own mindit depends 
upon the consclousuess we have of our own 
worth we measure the insult by the disposi¬ 
tion which Is discovered in another to degrade 
1 s Persons in high stations aro peculiarly 
exposed to tnditrmties persons In every station 
may be exposed to i/itults The royal f imily 
of France suffered every iTidigmty which vulgar 
rage could demise, whenever people harbour 
animositiOB towards each other, thej are apt 
to discover them by offering ins^ults when they 
have the opportunity Ituxigniiie* may, how¬ 
ever, be offered to persona of all ranks, but in 
this case it always consista of more violence 
than a simple insult it would be an indignity 
to a person of any rank to be compelled to do 
any offite which belongs only to a beast of 
burden 

It would be an indTgmty to a female of any 
station to be compelled to expose her person , 
on the other hand, an tnjwlt does not extend 
beyond an abusive expression, a tnumphaiit 
contemptuous look, or auy breach of courtesy 

The two eerlqaes niftde MoiiUieuinaa’ oflltcn prliouera, 
end CtcaM them with gre%t —EuUIRtsON 

Ifarvaer having leanied that Porter w<is now wlvanwd 
with a email boilyof men eouttnlered this as an insult 
which merited nil mediate (.haatiseuiuut —UOBSRTSOV 

ludiBcriuiinate, t Fromiseuous 
Indisposition, V -SicAnei* 
'indisputable, v Indubitable 

Indistinct, Confused 
Indistinct is negative, it marks simply 
the want of ifwiinctneM Confused is posi¬ 
tive , it marks a positive degree of indistinct¬ 
ness A thing may be inflistmet without being 
confused but it eaunot be confused without 
being iivXisttnct two things may be indistinct, 
or not easily distinguished from each other, 
but many things, or parts of the same things, 
are confused two letters la a word may be 

but the whole of a writing or many 
words are corfused sounds are indistinct 
which reach our ears only in part, but they 
are corfused if they come in great numbers und 
out of all order We see objects indutimily 
we cannot see all the features by which thiy 
l^ould be distinguished fn>m aU objects wo 
see them con fusedly when every part is so 
blended with the other that no one feature can 
be distinguished by means of great distance 
objects become indistinct from a deloot m 
bight objects become more confused 

tyh«n»Toliime of trar^ U opened, nothing li fbond 
ihvuL-J disdmt ioan behind 


He that enten a town at night and eiirTeri It In the 
then faesteni to another plaoe, may please 
hJiuseirfor a time with a boety change of scene and a 
eoi\/t<«ed remembrance at palacee and churches -Joiix 
SON 

Individual, v Particular 
Indolent, V Idle. 

Indolent, Supine, Listless, Oaireless 
Indolent, V idle, lasy 
Supine, in Latin suptnus, from super above 
signifies lying on one s back, or with one a 
face upwards, which, as It is the action of a 
lazy or idle person, has been made to ropresLiit 
the qualities themselves 
Xdstless, without list, m German lust de 
sire, siguifles witliout desire 
Careless signifies without care or concern 
Those terms represent a diseased or un¬ 
natural state of the mind, when its desires, 
winch are the springs of action, are in a 
relaxed and torpid state, so as to prevent iho 
nccLSs iry deOTt-O of exertion Indolence has a 
moio comprcbetiSive meaning than supineneif, 
and this signifies more than listlcssness or 
carelessneis indolence is a general indlsposition 
of a person to exert either his mind or his 
body, lujnnaiesi is a similar indisposition that 
shows iteUf on jurticular occasions there la 
a corporeal as well as a mental cause for 
indolence > but lupineness lies principally m the 
mind corpulent and large-made people aro 
apt to be indolent but timid and goutlo dis¬ 
positions are apt to bo supine An indoUmt 
person seta all libour, both corjioieal and 
mental, at A dittance from him , it is irk-omo 
to him, & supine person objects to undeitiko 
anything which threatens to give himtrouhii, 
the indolent person is so for a permanent y , lie 
always Bucks to bo waited upon rather thin 
wait on himself and as f ir as is possible ht is 
gLid for another to think for him, rather tlun 
to burden himself with thought the suptne 
person 13 so onlv in matters that require im lo 
than an ordiuiiy portion of his eacrtiou , ho 
will defer such buMueHS, and 6u.iitice Ins 
interest to Ills ease The indolent and sipme 
are not, however, like the liiifest, expio-^ly 
without desire an indolent or supine m ui ii s 
desire enough to enjoy what la within ins 
reach, although not always sufficient desire to 
I surmom t tlio aversion m hbonr in trying to 
obtain it, the iisttefi mm on the cnntriij, is 
altogether without the desire, and is lu fict 
ID a state of moral torpor, which is bowevc r 
but a temporary or pirtiil state nriMiig tr mi 
particuUr tirtumstamcb , after the mind has 
been wrought up to the highest pitch, it will 
Bometimes sink in o a eta'e of relaxation m 
which it ceases to have appaiciitly any acMve 
principle withm itself ImloLuLe is a habit of 
both body and mind , sujnnmejs is flomeilmtis 
only a mode of inaction nowlag out of a pai 
ticular frame of mind ItsUessness is only a 
certain frame of mind an active person may 
sometimes be supine In setting about a busi¬ 
ness which rune counter to his feelings, a M- 
leu person, on the other hand, if ha be 
habitually go, will never be actire in any¬ 
thing, h^uM be will have ue ImpuJ^ io 
action 
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Cwrdtamesa exprcshes less than any of the 
above, for though a man who la tndoUnt, 
tuptne, and UbUcss Js naturally carelm, yet 
caielessnea is properly applicable to such aa 
have no such positive dleeiae of mind or bodj. 
Tho cai eUss person is neither averse to labour 
or thought, nor devoid of desire, but wants m 
reility that care or thought which is requisite 
for his state or condition CateU^vim is 
rather an error of the understanding, oi of the 
conduct, than the will, since the careless 
would rare, be concerned for, or interested 
about things, if he could be brought to reflect 
oil their miportance, or if he did not for a timo 
forget himself 

Keiice reminiierg more rafln'd but not more wiM, 

Their wliuiu exleteoce fxbulaui suBpect 
4»iJ truth and /altehood lu a liiuip rajact, 

T(Xi indole?!! to lutfu what may be known, 

Or eUe too proud that Iguoriuice to own,—JEMYKS 

With what unennal temper* are we fram d 1 
Otie ihiy the soul lupine With case and luluesi, 

Kevela *ei-iiri. —ftOWB. 

Bullen, nia*hiHk* and ilow the morning breaks, 

As if the auu were luUcu to appear —DH YUEN 

Pert love with her by joint conunlvalon rules. 

Who hy/vise arWaud popular deeeUt 
'Ihe oareUii fgud uutnlnldiig mortal cheats 

poMrm 


Indubitable, Unquestionable, Indis¬ 
putable, Undeniable, IncontroyerU 
ble, Irrefragable 

Indubitable signifies admitting of no 
doubt (r J)oubt), Unquestionable, ad 
mitting of no qarHi-Ofi (i Itouhf) , Indis¬ 
putable admitting of no ditpute {v in ion 
tiaiut), Undeniable, not fo be dctiied 
lo deny, di^oion), Incontrovertible, not 
to be tontiovciUd (i Ho (oulioiert), Irre¬ 
fragable, from fuuioo to bitak, signifies not 
to be broken, dostrojtd, or done a nay I'Jitye 
terms arc all opposed tounceitaiiitv , butlhty 
do not imply absolute certainty, for they all 
(xprc*8 tho strong percuasion of a person s 
mind rather than the absolute nature of the 
thing when a fact is suppoibd by such 
evidence as admits of no kmd of doubt, it is 
tornied indubitable when tho truth of an 
Rsseition rests on tho authoiity of a man 
whose chancter for integrity stunds uuiin- 
peached, it is termed unquestionable authority, 
when a thing is believed to ciist on the evi 
denco of every man a senses, it is termed 
undeniable when a sentiment has always 
been held as either true or false without die 
puto, it IS termed indupatable when aigu- 
monts have never been controverted, they are 
termed rnconf) 01 eriitfe and when they have 
never bee» satisfactorily answered, they are 
termed irrefragable 

A in)] nr a thin house will indubitabi]/ express the sense 
of a majority—liAWKESWoui 11 
From the ungnuitionable documeutH and ilictAtes of the 
Inw ut iintiire 1 shall evince ihe obligation lying upon 
•rery mau to show gratitude —SOUTH 
Truth knowing ihe indiiputnbfe claim she hae to 
all that Is called reason, think* it below her to ask that 
i)()on courtesy iu which she con plead a property — 
boUTH 

So und/miahle Is the truth of this (vl* , theharduew of 
our duty) that the scene of virtue is laid tu ouy natiiral 
aierseness to things excel [ent.—bOUTq, 


Our distinction must rest ufwn a eteMly adherence to 
the inoontroBertiblo rules of virtue — bLAlii. 

Thera is none who walks w surely and upon such (tts- 
/raaabie grounds of prudence, u ae who Is rellgloiu — 
30UTJL 

To Indue, v To mvat 
To Induce, r To actuate 
To Induce, r To encourage, antntale 
To Indulge, V To foster 
To Indulg-e, v To gratify 


Indulgent, Fond 
Indulgent, Togiatify 
Fond, V Amorous 

/nditfpcjice lies more in forbearing from tbe 
oxcrcl^e of authonty , Joiuiness in the outw o d 
behaviour and eudeirments they may borli 
arise from an excess of kindness or love , but 
the former is of a less objectionable cliaractor 
tlian the J ittcr Indulgence may bo somctlnu s 
wrong, but fondness is seldom right <iu 
vwiulgent pirent is seldom a prudent parent 
but a fond parent dots not iise above a fool 
all who h ive tho care of young people rhould 
occasionally relax from tbe atrictnosl of ilio 
disciplinarian, and show an indulgence whore 
a suitable opp irtunity ofTcrs , a Joiid mother 
takes away from tho value of indulgences by an 
mvanable compliinco with tho humours of 
her children however when applied generally 
or abstractodly, they are both taken in a good 
sense 

Oud theu thro all creation giveii wc And 
hutfleittut uiorks of an indulgtnc mind —JkhTNS 

Whils for a while his/ond piternal care 
tesatsus with ev ry Joy our state cou bear —dEMHB 

Industrious, v Actne 
Ineffable, v Unspeakable 
Ineffectual, v Vam 
Inequality, v Dispai ity 
Inert, v Inactive 
Inexorable, t Implacable 
Inexpressible, v Unspeakable, 


Infamous, Scandalous 
Infamous, like mfamv (v Infamy), is ap¬ 
plied to both perboiih and tilings , Scandal 
OUS, only to things a ch iracter is injanious, 
or t trails lotion is iiifamo us but a ti an-su tiou 
only ia icandaious Injamous md *(,a??da/o(M 
are both said of that wlnoh is ciilouhted to 
excite great disploasure in the minds of ^11 
'aho hear it, and to degride tho offenders in 
tho general cati nation, but tho in^ttntoiw 
SLems to be that which produces greiter pub 
licity, and more general reprehension, than 
tbe scandalous, consequently is th it which la 
more serious in its nature, and a gro^iUr vio¬ 
lation of good morals M my of tho laidera in 
the French rovolution rendered thenisel «s 
tT^famou* by their violeoco, their rapine, and. 
their murders , the tnck which wa.s played 
upon the subscribers to the South Sea Com¬ 
ply was a fcandafcits frqudt 
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T'lfre IS Iiu crlnie mure in/amtm Uifta the TloUtlon of 
triMh-JOILNSON 

It Is a rery great though sad and anandoloiu truth that 
itch lueu are eateemad and houuitrMl wbUe the vaya bj 
vhich they grow rloh are abhorred ^outh 


Infamy, Ignominy, Opprobrium 
Infamy is the opposite to good /atnt it 
coiiftiets in au evil report 
Ignominy, from the pritatlve m and #io 
mm a name, signifies au Ui name, a staiucd 
name 

Opprobrium, a Latin word, compounded 
of op or oh and p) ohruin, slgmfiea the Liguunt 
deCTee of reproach or stain 
The idta of discredit or disgrace in the 
highest pKvssiblo degree is common to all 
these tenna but ti\f(my Is thit which at¬ 
taches nioie to the thing than to the person , 
tfmoviiny is thrown upon the person, and op 
probnum is thrown upon the ageut rather 
than the action 

In/aniif causes either the jporson or thing 
to be ill spoken of bj all, abhorrence of both 
is expressed by every mouth, and the ill re¬ 
port spreads from mouth to mouth iffnonnny 
causes the name and the person to be held in 
contempt it becomes deboaed m the eyes of 
others oppiobnum causes the person to be 
spoken of in severe terms of reproach, and to 
be shunned as something polluted The in 
/anty of a traitorous proceeding is increased 
by the addition of ingratitude, the ignominy 
of a public punishment is iucrcOH d by the 
wickedness of the oiYender opprobnum some¬ 
times falls upon the innocent when circum¬ 
stances seem to convict them of guilt 
Iti/amy is bohtowed by the public voice , it 
does not belong to one nstion or one age but 
to every age the tn/ami/ of a base trinsac 
tion, as the massacre of the Danes in Engl ind, 
01 of the Huguenots in IiYance, will be hauHed 
down to the latest posterity Ignominy ih 
brought on a person by the act of the magis¬ 
trate the public sentence of the law, and the 
infliction of that sentence, exposes the name 
to public scorn the igiwmmy, however, seldom 
extends beyond the individuals who are iiu 
mediately concerntd in it every honest mau, 
however humble his station and narrow his 
sphere, would fain preserve h<8 name flora 
twlng branded with the ignominy of his 
having suffered himself, or any of bis family, 
death by the gallows Opprobnum is the 
judgement passed by the public, it Is more 
fiilent and even more confined thiu the infamy 
and the ignommy individuals arc exposed to 
it according to Uie nature of the imputations 
under which they lie every good man would 
be anxious to escape the opprobrium of having 
forfeited his integrity 

Til* ihure of fn/atny that Is likely to fall to ths Jot of 
well iudivldiuLl 111 yublic ocU Is siuall LuduecL—BOKKE 

For strength from tnith divided and from Just, 
Itlaiidable nought meritsJrat dlspnatse 
Aud lymmiiisy -MlLTOIT 

Nor he their outward onlv with th« skins 
01 beiwts but Inward nakeduestmveh more 
O/tyro&rtOK# iiflth liis robe of rlKhteousness 
Anayliiit cu> er d from his fatbei s elsht -MILTON 

Infantine, V QhMiih 


Infatuation, v inUmcaUan 
Infection. V Contagion 
Inference, r Conclmwin. 

Inferior, v Second 
Inferior, v Subject 
Infidelity,» Unhehef 
Infinite, Bowidlai 
Infirm, v Weal 
Infirmity, v Debility 
Influence, r Credit 

Influence, Authority, Ascendancy, 
Sway 

Influence, v Ciedit 

Authority, lu Ijvtm auetontat, from 
anrioi the author or prune mover of i thiui^', 
signifies that power which is vested lu the 
prime mover oi any businesa 
Ascendancy, from ascend, signifies hav 
ing the upper hand 

Sway, like our word ♦iriw^and the German 
word schwehtn, comes from the Hebrew za to 
move 

These terms imply power, under different 
circumstances influence is altogether uncon¬ 
nected with iny right to direct, aufbontu 
im bides the idoi of ngbt necesaanly , superi¬ 
ority of rank, tUeiit, or property, per'tuiial 
attachment, md a vaiicty of tircunistancea 
give inftuenre it communlv acts by pt-rsua 
hion, and eiuplovs cngiging ijunnerH, bo as 
to deteimiuc in fivour of what is propo'-cd 
supeiior wisdom age, ollico, ind relation give 
auUiorihi it dt-reriiiines of itself, it nquius 
no collator il ud aiumlamu and sicuy arc 
modes of influence, diliiring only in degiee, 
they both imply an cxiessive aud improper 
degree of ii\tiueiice over the mind, indepeodent 
of reason the foimcr la, however, more 
gradual in its proei-sH, and consequently more 
confirmed in its nituro the litter may be 
onlj temporary, but may be more violent A 
person employs many lit-,, aud for a length of 
time, to gain the asienctancy but he exerts a 
sicay by a violent stretch of power It is of 
great importance for those who have injtucnce, 
to conduct themselves consistently with their 
rank and station men are apt to regard the 
warnings and adujonltious of a true friend os 
an odious assumption of authority, while they 
voluntarily give themselves up to the ascend¬ 
ancy which a valet or a mistress has gamed 
over them, who exert the most unwarroutable 
sway to serve their own interested and vicious 
purposes 

Jnjlumce and aicendancy are said likewise of 
things as well as persons true religion will 
liavo an inflaence not only on the outward con¬ 
duct of a man, but on the inward affections of 
his heart and that man is truly happy in 
whose mind it has the ascendancy over every 
other principle 

The InfiimiM of Ff*ai,e u x npablic 1* equal to a ww 
-buhkk 

Without the force of authority the power of loldlen 
gtowi paroleluui to tbeli luaeter —TKUrLS. 
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' Frfcute Biuce her revoUliuu ii ujiJer ihe«M» of k mU 
»hoM leader* at one Biroye have demolished the whole 
body ol Jurisprudence.—BUHKh 


K you allow auy paarion even though it be esteemed 
Innocent, to acquire an absolute aicandmit your Inward 
peace will he unpaired —BLAIB 


To Infonn, Make Known, Acquaint, 
Appnze 

The idea of bringing to the knowledge of 
one or more persons is common to all these 
terms Inform, from the Latin ivjorino to 
iaihlou the nmid, compiehends tins general 
Idea only, without the addition of my coll t* 
toral idea, it Is therefore the generic term, 
and the rest spccihc, to tufoi'ui is to com 
muniCAto what has lately happened, or the con¬ 
trary , but to Make Known is to bring to 
light what his long been knoicn and purposely 
concealed , to mjarm is to communicate 
directly or indirectly to one or many , to 
make known is mostly to tommunicate in 
directly to many one mjoivis the public of 
ones iiitentioiiH, by means of an advertise 
meat m one s own iiaino , one nuikts knomn i 
fact through a circuitous channel, ind without 
any name To infoim iiuy bo either a pci 
sonal address or otherwise, to Acquaint 
and Apprize are immcd ite and personal 
comraunicatiouB One lafotiM the govern 
ment, or any public Ixxly, or one mu one s 
fnends, one acquaints or apprizes only om s 
friends, or particulu indlviduaLs one is iv 
formed of that wlach eithci conccins tlie 
injorniunt or the p'isou ivioiumi one or 

f wautfii a person with or apyo i him of >'»uh 
hings as jicculuilj coucctu Innisclf, i-ut tlic 
lattei 111 more Hpccific cue mist iiiccs thin the 
former one iiifoims a corrc'ipondcnt by Icttei 
of the day on which he m ij. expect to leetne 
his order or of ones own wishes >Mth rogaid 
to an order, one acaiuiniL ifitlicr with ill 
the circumHiineeb that respect Ins son scon 
duct one apprizes & friend of v bequest that 
has been ni tde to him , one injot ms the 
magistrate of any liregularity that passes, 
one atqvaints the roaster of a family with the 
misconduct of his 8or\ants> one upp) izts a 
person of the time when ho will be obhged to 


appear 


Ol another one informs by virtue of an acci¬ 
dental superiority or priority of knowledge , 
one instructs by virtue of superior knowledge 
Ol sujaerior station, one ieacfies by virtue of 
superior knowledge rather than of station 
dlplomatie agents iTiform their governments 
of the political transactions in which they 
have been concerned government instructs ita 
different functionaries ind officers in legard 
to their mode of proceeding professors and 
preceptors teach thoso who attend public 
schools to leani 

2 o infoim is applicable to matters of general 
interest we m \y la (nu'>elves or others 
on inything which is a subjpct of Inqimy or 
curiosity, and the injonnatwii seizes either 
to nmuBO or to itnpro\e tlio mmd to null net 
Is apphcablo tij ii,attcis of ‘'criuns cone cm or 
to that which is pi utnally ii'afnl , it sdvos 
to set us right in tlie pilli of life , a pircut 
instructs the child in the com so of londuct ho 
should pursue, \ good ihild profits by the 
instriictwn of a goed parent to rotke him 
wi>,er and better f»i the time to coruo to 
tcm/irespi ets inattoi s of iit xnd htionce , the 
iciruer d» pi nds upon the teacher foi the for- 
inition of his rnnid, ind the establlahment of 
bis prim iples Every ono ought to bo properly 
inJoi iiud before be prett ads t<j gi\ o in opinion , 
the oung and im xpciieuccd must be in- 
Htnicied before they lan let, the ignorint 
must bo tiugbt, m oidtr to giurd them 
.iguust errm liuth and smccritj iro all Ih it 
isiicicssliy foi ,in inlnnmint gineral txpon- 
ence and i peifett knowledge of thi mu jetl in 
i|nestion ii< loqui ite foi the nislinftii fun¬ 
dament il knowUtlgois rcipiisite for i laac/ n 
'Ihose who give tnloi in'ilion up ill the autlinniy 
of others no liible tu inisioid , tli sc who 
instinct others induing thit wboh is bud, 

' sciiulilously ibiise the mlli'Titj that is ic- 
poscd in them , tho‘>e who pielciid to tiarh 
what tlioy thnnseives do not undei stand, 
mostly betray their ignoiancc soomr oi later 
lo injonn and to tcath aie employed for 
things AS well as persons , to in ti tut only for 
ax rwins books and reading iiifui m the mmd , 
historj or experiuiice itaches mankind 

Willie we oulvdwlre to have our ifiTioritli e trifurmerf 
WH are must daiqcUted with the plaliiast dittiuu —JOHN 
SOS 


Beligtoii infomu ns that misery and sin were priKtui-eJ 
together -JOHNSOS 

But fools to talking ever prone 

Are sure U> make their foilles known.—GAY 

If any man lives under a minister that doth not act 
according to the rules of the gospel it is his own fault 
in that he doth uut aciiuaint the bishop with it — 
BlLVItKlueE. 

You know without my telling you, witli what zeal I 
have recommeuded you lo Cwsar although you may not be 
apttrited that 1 ha\e frcquenliy written to him upon that 
subject -UbLMUTUS LhITtllS UF ClCJiJiU 


To Inform, Instniot, Teach 

The communit*atiou of knowledge In general 
is the common Idea by which these words are 
connected with each other Iniormin here, 
as in the preceding ai-tieio (v To injomi, make 
knoim), the goueial term, the other two are 
apeeifie terms To inform is the act of j^rsuns 
in all conditions to Instruct and Teach 
are the aets of suiieriois elthi r on one giound 


NotThmsum Orpheus should tTunseand my lay* 
blur Liuus <.roviud with never (ailing ba) * , 
though eiu.li 111 * laav niy luvreut sliuuld inspire 
The Muse the voice, and I'hcnbus tune the lyre 

LUvV l)h,c 

He that teaekea us anything whuh we knew not tie 
foie IS undoubtedly to be ruvereuted as a luaater —J OllX 
hON 


Informant, Informer 

Those two epithets, from the verb to inform, 
have acq> u ed by 1 lu ir vpjiIk ition an impor¬ 
tant distinction The Informant being ha 
who Informs for the bun hi of others and the 
i Informer to tho molestation of others 
Whit the m/on)i«u( coniiiiurmates is for the 
benefit of the individual, md what the infoi - 
mer commuiiicAteB Is for the benefit of tho 
whole Ihe infornuint is thanked for his 
civility in inAkiug tho communication, the 
xnfoi iiier undtrgooa a great deal of odium, but 
la thanked by aoL one, not even by thoso who 
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INFRINGEMENT 


m 


employ him. We may all be im/ormanti in our 
turn, if wo know of anything of which 
another may be informed, but none are 
7 nfo)Dw s who do not inform againittho trans- 
greaaors of any law 

Tvery member of loclety feel* ftnd acknowledgat tbe 
necessity of detecting cnnies, yet ic*rce any degree of 
virtue or reputition is able to ucure ui informer from 
public h*tred,-JOHN&ON 

Aye (says our Artist s informant) bvii at the ume time 
he declared you (Hugartli} were as good a portrait painter 
as Vaudyke-rnKINOTON 

Information, Intelligence, Notice, 
Advice 

Information (t To in form) signifies the 
thing of which ono is Informed , Intelll 
g’enoe, from the Latin mtelhgo to under¬ 
stand significH that tiy which one is made to 
understand Notice from the Latia notUta, 
la that which brings a circumstance to our 
knowledge Advice (i* idchice)signiivefl that 
which is made known These terms come 
very near to each other in signification, but 
differ in application in/ormcfbou is the most 
general and indefinite of ill the three others 
are but modes of infoi mtihon Wlutevor la 
communicated to us is injoimatioa, bo it 
public or private, open or concoilcd notice, 
mtdliffenee, and adoiu are mostly public, but 
partlculaily the former li\formation and 
notice may be communicated by word of mouth 
or by writing, mtelhgenie Is mostly communi¬ 
cate by writing or printing, advices are 
mostly sent by letter infoi mation is mostly 
an informal mode of conimumi, itlon notice, 
inlelhfftnce, and adi ict are mostly formal com¬ 
munications A servant gives Ins m ister la 
formation, or one fiiend sends another r.i/brm- 
ndion from the country , magistratt-s or officers 
give notice of such things as it concerns the 
public to know and to obsei-ve, spits give 
tnleltigenceof all th it passes undei their notice , 
or intelligence is given m the public inints of 
all that passes w orthy of notice , a military 
commamitr sends adi'ne to his government 
of the operations which are going foiwnd 
under his directum , ot one merchant gives 
advice to another of the state of the irurket 
TnformaUon, as c ilculated to influence men s 
actions, ouglit to be correct those who are 
too eager to know what is passing are often 
riiihloi by falss information Notice, as it 
serves either towun or dncct, ought to be 
timely, no law of gtnerd interest is earned 
into effect without tiinclj notice being given 
Intelligence, aa the first intimation of m inter¬ 
esting event, ought to be, early , advices, as 
entering into details, ought to bo clear and 
particular , official udiicei often arrive to con¬ 
tradict non official intelligence 
Information and intelligence, when applied 
as characteristics of men, have a farther dis 
tiuction the man of information is sodenoml 
nated only on account of bis knowledge , 
but a min of intelligence is so denominated on 
account of his understanding as well as expe¬ 
rience and Information It Is not possible to 
be Intellioent without infoimahon but we 
may be well lufoviiwci without being leraark- 
abloi^or in.(ffhw7ice a man of information may 
be an agrotablc companion, and fitted to 
maintain conversation , but on i itelligent man 


will bo an instructive companion, and most 
fitted for conducting business 

Then), c«i)tsrlnB tn a focu* round snd nest 
l.«t all your rays gf informatiiMi meet —COWriB 

My lion, whose law* are at all hour* open to intelUgmeo, 
lofonns me that (Lere are a few eugruiuu* eapgu* ami la 
being —aTX£l,E. 

At hie year* 

Death gives short nonce —THOMSON' " 

A* he was dlctailnK to hfs liearer* with ureat authority, 
there came la a Keauemaii froiu Garraway » who tohi 
us that the™ were eevenil iettcre from tiaiue Juet 
come 111 with advice ihst iJie king wat in guod healUi 
—ADDISON 

Informer, v Infm mant 
Infraction, V Infnnyemcnt 
To Infringe, t lo encroach 
To Infringe, Violate, Transgress 
Infringe, from/mnj/o to break, signifies 
to break into 

Violate, from the Latin vu force, signifies 
to use force tow ards 

Transgrress, from fraiw and gredior, sig¬ 
nifies to go beyond, or farther than we ought 
Civil and moral laws are injiittged by those 
who act in op[X)Bitiun to them treitics and 
engagements are viofudii by those wiio do not 
hold thua saertd the hounds which are pro 
senbed by the moral law are iranigi eised by 
those who aro guilty of my extews It is the 
business of government to see thit the rights 
and privileges of individuals oi iiuitioiilar 
bodies be not intnnged policy but too fre¬ 
quently runs counter to equity, whcie tho 
p irticular lutcrestB of pntices are more re¬ 
garded than the dictites of cuiiscionco, 
treaties and coinpicts vro first violalt<( and 
then justified the inssions when not kept 
unrler proper contrui, will ever huiry men on 
to haiugieis ihe hmitb of light reason 

I hold fneiidahip t<i Im, a veryhul> ]uai;u.e, and no l’'^* 
thau ft pliUe to knf) tnge it — liuW H 

No iioiafid leiifiUM w Uli Btiarp rainone 
Shall »tiiig the (.OiiKKHia victor —SoMVItVri I F, 

W liV liftMt thou Riitaii hrokn th* bouad* proaciih d 
To thy truTugrt-istoiu>—UlLloS 

Infringement, Infraction 

Infringement and Infraction which 

are both derived Irora the 1 atm veil) itUnnifo 
or 1 ran(fo{v lo uViinyei, are eTnjjloyed accord 
mg to the different seiiRCH of the verb m/ivKh 
tht former being qiplied to the ’• gld"* ' f i ’ 
dmduals, either in thci- aomestic or public 
capacity, and the latter rather to nation d 
trunsaetions Politeness, which tiaches ih 
what is due to every man in tho smalh st con 
ccrijs considers any unasked for interference 
in the private affairs of another as an infringe¬ 
ment Fquity, which enjoins on nvtions as 
well as individuals an attentive consideration 
to the Intelests of the whole, forbids the inr 
/} action of a treaty in any case 

W» see with Oreste* (or rother with SophoeW) th»l 
‘ It Ib fit that euch jrrosa infringementi of the iiuuftl 
law (aa tiftiTlolde) should be punished with deftih. — 
Magkfnzie 

No people can without the infraetlon of the nulverssl 
leatpie of sodiil beings liiclte IhoM praotioe* In wiotlirr 
dniuiniun which they would themselves punish Ui tueif 
e«u—.fOHNbeiT 
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To Zzlfuse, V To implant 
ZnffeniouBt v Ingenuou* 

Ingenuity, Wit 
Ingranuity, v Ingenuom 
Wit, from the German wissen to know, 
filgnihea knowledge or undci atandmg 
Both thcBO terms imply acuteness of under¬ 
standing, and differ mostly in the mode of 
displaying themselvoa Ingenuity compre¬ 
hends invention, wit comprehends know¬ 
ledge One is inqemous in matters either of 
art or science one is witty only in matters of 
sentiment things may, therefore, be ingtm- 
oue, but not witty witty, but not ingenious 
or both witty and ingenious A mechanical 
invention, or an ordinary contrivance, la tn- 
genioua, but not witiv we say, an ingenious, 
not a witty solution oi a difficulty a flash of 
wit, not a flash of ingenuity a witty humour 
a witty conversation , not an humour 

or couveraation , on the other hand, a conceit 
is lAtjenious, as it is the fruit of ones own 
mind, it H witty, as it contains point, and 
strikes on the understanding of others 

Mea were formerly won over to opinlone l>y the candour 
•eu»e and ijiffentiUgot tboie wbgaod Uie right on tlietr 
Ride —ADDISON 

WijB?! I broke looie from th^t great body of writers who 
bavB eiimluyed Uieir and imrtt ni propakiithii, Mee 
and irrelltriou, I did not question but I Bliould be treated 
aa an odd kind of fellow -AuulfaON 

Ingenuous, v Frank 


Ingenuous, Ingenious 

It would not have been necessary to point 
oat tho distinction between these two woids 
If they had not been confounded in writing, 
as well as in speiking Ingenuous, in 
Latin ingenuus, and Ingenious, m Latin 
tngeniosus aro, either iminediatoly or re 
motoly, both derived from ingigno to be in- 
ixirn , but tho foimer respects the ficodom of 
tho fetation and coiifecquent nobleness of the 
charactci whieh is inborn the lattcx respects 
tho genius or mental powers winch ne inborn 
1 ruth IS coupled with freedom oi nobihty of 
bixth tho inqenuou><, therefore brspcikathe 
in1>orn freedom, by asserting the noblest 
right, and following the noblest inipulso, of 
human nature namely thit of speaking the 
truth, fffnias is altogether a n itural endow 
moiit, that is born with us, independent of 
external circumstaiicea, the ingenious man, 
therefore, displays his powers as occasion may 
offer Wo love the ingenuous character, on 
account of the qualities of his heart, we 
admire tho tngertums man on account of 
tho endowmenta of his mind Ono Is tn- 
genuouB as a man , or ingenious as an author 
I man confesses an action ingenuously , he de¬ 
fends it ingeniously 

Compare the hiMnuous pllablenees to vlrtnowi coiiiuele 
which 10 in yontWtf ihe conflnned ubeUnacy lu on old 
•muer —SOUTH. 

Insfemoui to their mlu every ago 

Improves the arts oud liutrumuuti of rage —WALLFB, 

To Inernift, V To implant 
To Ingratiate, v. To inimiia<< 


INHERENT 


To In^lf, I To absorb 
To Inhabit, v To abide. 


Inherent, Inbred, Inborn, Innate. 

The Inherent, from hveren to stick, deuotss 
a permanent quality or property os opposed to 
that which U adventitious and transitory 
Inbred denotes that which i'^ denved prm- 
eipally from habit or by a gradual pi ocess, as 
opposed to whit 18 acquired by aetu il efforts 
Inborn denotes that which is purclv uatunii, 
in opposition to tho artifiei il Inheiuit is the 
most general in its senso , frr what is inured 
and inborn is naturally inhetent but ill is 
not tnfired and iniiom which is inhertut In 
animate objects have inherent properties , but 
the inbred and inborn exists only in that whiiU 
receives life, solidity is an in/ieient, but not 
an iiibtcd or inborn, property of matter a 
love of tnith is an innate property of the 
human mind, it is consequcncly inherent, 
inasmuch as nothing can totally destroy it 
'lhat which Is inbied is bred or nurtmed in us 
from oiu birth, that which is inboi ii js simply 
bom m us a property may be inborn, but not 
mbied it cannot, however, be i?i6uii and not 
inborn Habits which aie ingnfted into tiie 
n itur.il disposition aio piopeily inbitd 
whence the vulgar proverb th it ‘‘ whit is bt/d 
in the bone will never he nut of the Hcfeh,' to 
denote the influence which pai cuts hue on tt'u 
characUis of their childieu, both phvtieallv 
and morally rroi>enMlPs on tho othc i hind 
which arc totillj indcpcndcut of cdunti n 
or external circuiimt in CCS, ere (irojurlj m n o, 
AS an inbo) n love of freedom hence, I k u i-c, 
the propcities of unim.alsaic ni'ttd in the ii, 
inasmuch is they arc doiived thr. ugh the 
moilium of tho breed of which tho paicuL p ir 
takes 

Inborn and Innate, from the Latin nattis 
born, are precisely the samo in rncauiug yet 
they differ somewhat in application IViotiy 
and the grave style have adopted mbotn 
philosophy has adopted nincife gcimis is in- 
boni in some men nobleness is inboin in 
others there is an inborn talent ni soiuo men 
to command, md an inboin htness m others 
to obey Mr Locke ind his foUoweis are 
pleased to say there is no such thing i^ innate 
ideis md jf they only mean th it there are 
no scn'.iblc luiprcbbions on the soul, until it la 
acted uimju by external objects, they may be 
right but if they mean to taj tint there aio 
no inborn characters oi powers m the suiil 
which predispose it for tho reception of cci 
tain impressions,they contradict thecxpenencc 
of theleimcd and the unlearned in all ages, 
who believe, and tli it from close obsorvatn in 
on themselves and others, that man has, from 
hi8 birth, not only the general chiractcr 
which belongs to him in common with hla 
species, but also those pecuh ir charactenstu s 
! which distinguish individuals from their 
earliest infancy all these characters or eba- 
racteristics are, therefore, not supposed to be 
produced, but elicited, by circumstances , 
and ideas, which are but the sensible forms 
that tho soul assumes In Its connection with 
tlie body, are, on that account, in vulgar lan¬ 
guage termed innate 
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Wh«u my new miud li*d no iiifiuloii luiuwo, 
Thou izav st 90 doup «tiiioture ul thine own, 

Th*t ew since I *aiuly try 

To wash away th inhermt dye •>^WLSY 

But he my ^nhred enemy 
Forth luu'd. braudubinjc hii fatal da^ 

Uade to destroy, 1 fled, and cry d out death I 

MILTON 

Pespali and lectet shame and ooiucloiu thought 
Of inftorn worth, bis lab luig soul oppress d 

DHYBRN 

Orant these Inventions of the crafty priest. 

Yet such inyeutlons narer could subsist 
Unleu some gliininerlugs of a future state 
'VV an with the oilnd coeval and innate —JENYNS 

Xxiliuxxian, v 6Vuei 
Inimical, V Adimue 
IniquitouB, v Wicked 
InJunctlOOi V Command 
To Injure, l To impair 
Injury, V Disadvantage 


Injury, Damage, Hurt, Harm, 
Mischaef 
Injury, V Ihsadiantage 
Damage, from the Latin damnum, slgni- 
fiti literally a loss 
Hurt, v Disadiantage 
Harm, v Eml 
Hiscliief, V Evd 

The Idea of makl jg a thing otherwise than 
it ought to bo IH cominon to th-*«o terms In- 
jwryis tbe mostgencrtl term.Rimph implymg 
whithvppcua contriry to right, ihc rot uc 
hut moties of mjii) (/ damage is thit nijnig 
■which takes a'way from tho value of a thing 
/mrf iH the i/yuiy which dcstioye tho sound 
ness or who]cutss of a thing haim latnjurg 
■which is artciiflcd ■with trouble and inconve 
iiiuicc mischief la injurv which interiupts 
the order and conaibtency of things Injurg 
18 apph able to all iwdics, physical and raoj d 
damage la ipplic iblo only to physical bodiuH 
Trade may suffer an ihjmy a building may 
suffer an injury but a building, a vessel, 
or merchandize, suffer a daniage When 
applied to physical bodies, mjunj conipio 
bends everything which makes an object 
otherwise tlian it ought to be , that is to say, 
all collateral circumstanc* 8 wliiih are coQ 
nectei ■with the end and purpose of things, 
but damage implies that actual injury wliich 
uFects the structuie and materials of tbe ob¬ 
ject the situation of some buildings is an 
injuiy to them , the tailing of a chimney, or 
the bicaking of a roof, is a damage an injury, 
18 not easily removed , a aamoge Is easily re 
paired 

Injury and Jiurt are both appln dto persons , 
but injury may either affect their bodies their 
riicumstances, nr their minds hurt in its 
pro()er sense affects only tneir bodies We 
may receive an injury or a hui f by a fall, but 
the former term is employed when the health 
or spirits of a person suffer, tbe latter when 
any fracture or wound is pr^uoed A person 
flometirnes eustama an injuiy (from a fall, 
diher by losing the use of a limb or by the 
deprivation of his senses) which descends 


with him to the grave, a sprain, a cut, or a 
bruise, are little hurts which arc easily cured 
The term hurt U sometiinea figuratively em¬ 
ployed as it respects tho circumstances of a 
man, where the idea of inflicting a wound or 
a pain is implied , as In Aitrftn^? a man a good 
name, hurting his reputation, hurting his 
morals, and other such cases, in which the 
specific term Aurf may be substituted for tho 
general term tryujy 

The terras injury, harm, and mischief are 
all employed for tho circumstances of either 
things or men , but mjuiy comjireheuds 
cause and effect, Aaiui and mischief respect 
the evil as it is If we say that an injuiy is 
done we always think of either the ageut by 
■which it is done or tlie object to which it ii 
done, or both , but w'hen we speak of a hatm 
oran»«cAi</, wo onlj thiuk of the natiiie uiil 
ineasuro of tho one or tho other It is .m 
injury to society tf> let public offenders go 
free , young people do not always considui 
the Anrjrt which there may be in some of 
their moHt imprudent actions , tho mischief of 
disseminating free principles among the young 
and the ignorant, has been found to exceed 
all tho good wliich might result from tho 
superior cultivation ot the hum in mind, and 
tho more extended diffusion of knowledge 

The dlitaut Trojaus never injured me —POPF 

Nil ploaeh (bull hurt tbe glebe nu praulng book (be 
Mue l)KYm> 

■With harmlcn piny amidst the bowls be paud — 
DiaUEM 

But furious Dido with d irk tlmiuhts Imolv d 

Bhook a tlie mlglity muthiej she rtsolv d —DKIDKV 

Injury, v Injustice 


Injustice, Injury, Wrong 
Injustice iw Juitice) Injury (r Duad^ 
vantage], and Wrong:, i>ignit>Jng the thing 
tint is wrong, are all opposed to tho rigot 
but the injustice lies m the principle, tiic 
injury lu the action that tnjui ei Thue may, 
therefore, bo ijyiwfice whoic there is nos ccilic 
injury and, on tho other hand, there tiivy 
Yjo irtjujy where there is no injustice V, hen 
w© think worse of a pors,on than wc ought lo 
think, wo do him an act of injustice but we 
do not, in the strict sense of the word, do liira 
an injury on the other hand, If we f ly any¬ 
thing to the discredit of another, it will be an 
iryuT^ to hi9 reputation if it 1 k 3 bclicvtf , b it 
It may not be an injuitice if it be strictly con 
formablc to truth, and that which one is com¬ 
pelled to say 

Tho violation of Justice, or a breach of the 
rule of right, constitutes tlie injustice but 
the quantum of 111 which falls on the person 
constitutes the in;w > y Sometimes a pf rt.on is 
cliepossessod of his property by friud or 
viiijencfl, this is an act of injustice but It is 
not in injui y if, in const queuce of this act, 
ho ehtalns friends who make it good to him 
beyond what he has lost on tho other hand, 
a person suffers very much through the inad¬ 
vertence of anothei which to him is a serious 
injury, although the offender has not been 
guilty of injustvee 

A wiony partakes both of injustice and 
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ttV«ry< it ia m fact an injury done b; one 

E n to another, in exproa* violation of 
» The man who seduces a woman from 
^ alh of virtue does her the greatest of all 
wonys. One repents of injtuUce, repairs wi- 
;unu, and redresses wronffs 

A lie i« properly » epeclw of la/urtfee, end a violetlon 
ef ihe rigbi oi that peraou to wham the false epeech it 
directed.-SOUTH 

Law suite T d shun with as much etudloui care 
Aa I would delta where huutrry lums are, 

And lalber put Rp tn/urtes tli-tii lie 
A plague to uiu who d lie a plaifue to me 

toKfRer 

The humhle mao when he recaivee a terono 
Refers reveniie tu wliuin it doth belong —WALLEIi 

Innate, v Jnhermt 
Inner, v Imoa) tl. 

Innocent, v Guiltiest 
Inoffensive, v Uuojfmlmg 
Inordinate, v h regular 
To Inquire, r fo ask 
Inquiry, i? iSrawitnaftoTi 
Inquisitive, u Cunout 
Inroad, v Imasion 
Insanity, v Pero. igemcnt 
Inscrutatlle, v Unsearchable 
Insensibility, v ImU^eienee 
Insensible, v lid) d 

Inside, Intenor 

The term Inside may bo ip])lied to liodies 
of any niitfiiltudo, small or J irgo Interior 
Is pecnlurly appropinto to Ixuliei of ^'redt 
ttiagiiitiKio Wo m ly spoik of the i/isif/i; of a 
lint shell, but not of its iniirior on the oiIilt 
I nnd 'we speak of the mtenot of St Paul s, or 
the tnteiio) of x palace This dilfucucc of 
applicvtion Is not altopithcr arbitrary for 
iTuide liteially signifies the Ride tbit ih in 
w,ird, but infeuor signiftos tho spieo which 
Is more inward than the rest, which w inclosed 
lu an Inclosiire conacqueiitly i innot ba ap¬ 
plied to anytlimg but a largo sp ice that Is 
indoBod 

As for the intlde of their nest none but IhcmseUes wore 
enirerne,) m it accurdiiiR In (he (tivlolible laws cstab* 
lUUed iniouft thoet suimafe (the (Hits) —ADDIsOW 

The gales are drawn back and the iniartor of the fane 
is iliscurerad —LUMB11RLA'<J> 


Insidious, Treacherous 
Insidious, in Latin iiiticZicwuj, from tnsidug 
atratagom or ambush, fium timdeo to lie lu 
wait or imbush 

Treacherous is changed from tiaitoroui, 
anddenvod fiom treuio to betray, signifying 
in general the disposition to betray 
Ihe tn^idious man is not so bad as the 
treacherout man, for the former only lies in 
wait to ensnare us when we are off our guard, 
but the latter throws us off our guard by 
lulling us hit'i a f-tato of security, in order the 
more effectually to get u» into ids p‘>wer an 


enemy Is, therefore, denominated injidteus, 
but a friend is treacherous The insidious man 
has recourse to various little artifices by 
which he wishes to effect hia purpose, and 
gain an advantage over hia opponent, the 
treacherous man pursues a system of direct 
falaehiod in order to ruin his friend the 
tiuidious man objects to a fair and open con¬ 
test, but the tisacherous man assaiU m the 
dark him whom he should support The 
opponents to Lhristiamty aie fond of insidiout 
attacks upon its sublline truths, because they 
have not alwa 3 ’-a courage toprocliim their own 
shame, the tieachery of some men depends 
for its success on the credulity of others , as 
in the ciso of the Tiojans who libteucd to tho 
tale of Sinon, the Grecian spy 

Dfcelt that frltiiJaliip » mask truidtciu wears 

JKN1N3 

The wotlil must think him in the wring 
WuiUd Bay he inude a irmich rout iiso 
or wil to and ietiuct —awilT 


Insight, Inspection 

The Insight as to anything Is what we 
leceive tho Inspection, is whit wa give 
one gets a view into a thing by un insighl 
one takes a view over a thing by an inspection 
An insiyhl serves to liurtiso our own know¬ 
ledge ins})eLtion cnibles us to instruct olhern 
All inquisitive travellci tries to get lu m'-mht 
into the manuciH, customs Uws, md gi vern 
ment of the couutncs whith he visits b> 
inspection a m istcr disrovcis the 11 nii s whieli 
are coianaittcd by his scholars, nid sets tlii-iu 
right 

AiikCiS both (tiKid ftntl but hiTonfiill into tlie 

MClUity ami ktri« ol oiituTal i, luse'i —S ili ill 

B<iiitelhl,i)f iHitlo'ilit IS dtsitfiitd but wlnt flat IS 1 \ 11 
nol jirtnuiiii* to dcieriuiiie tiuiii mi ui luci s 

hearts —houni 

Insignificant, e Ununpoiiaitt 
To Insinuate, v To hint 


To Insinuate, Ingratiate 

Insinuate (i To hint), and Ingratiate, 
from fiiatus gi ttcful or acceptable, aie em¬ 
ployed to express an endeavour to gain favour, 
but they differ in tho circumstances of the 
action A jieraon who ins^inuates adopts every 
art to steal into the good will of another , but 
he who ingtatiates adopts nnartificul means 
to coiK-ilute goodwill Apeison of mKnioitmgi 
manners whir upon another imperceptibly, 
even so as to convert dislike into attuchrucui 
a person with ingratiating manners procures 
good-wlU by a permanent intercourse /« 
jinunCe and ingratiate differ in tho motive, as 
well as the mode, of tho actum the motive 
is, in both cases, self interest, but the former 
is unlawful, aud tho latter dlowablo in 
proportion as tho object to be at tail ed by 
another s favour is base, so ta it nocessoiv to 
have recourse to insinuaiiam whilst the object 
to bo obtained Is that which may be avowed, 
ingratiating v^iU serve the purpose Low 
persons innwiate themsolves into the favour 
of the ir Buptnore in <'rder to obtain an in¬ 
fluence ovoi them it 13 commendable in a 
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INSNARB. 


yoxmg person to wish to tuffratiate himself 
with those who are entitled to his esteem 
and roepcct 

insinuate may bo used m the improper sense 
for unconscious agents , inqraitate Is always 
the act of a conaciovts agent Water will tn- 
tinuaie itself Into every body tliat is in tho 
aniaUest degree porous, there are few x>erBotjs 
of so much apatliy that it may not be possible, 
one way or another, to ijiffratiate one’s self into 
their favour 

Tha ntna charseter ot dnpatlim inslnuaUd Itaelf Into 
court of Kuropa —Blkke. 

M j laaolulion wa* norw to innraU/iu mynelf with men 
whose Kpatatuuvwaa aeUblished —JOHNSON j 

Insinuation, Reflection 

Those both imply person il remarks, or such 
remarks ns ore directed towards an individml, 
bnt tho former la Icbm direct and more covert 
thin tho latter An Insinuation alwajs deals 
in half words, a Reflection i*! commonlv 
open They are botli levelled at tho ludividual 
with no good intent but tlio insinuation U 
general and may be emplojed to convoy any 
unfavourable sentiment, thcif’rf^thon is par 
tlcular, and camraonly pa*iae« between mu 
mites and persona m close connexion 
The iTWJrtJirttujn. respects the honour, the 
moral character, or tlie inttlloctual endow 
lucnta of the tierson the letltctwn respects 
hia particular condvut or fLCliugs towirds an¬ 
other linvioua people throw out iTWmuofions 
to the diaparai(cuient of those whose luerlta 
they dare not openly question , when friends 
quarrel, they deal largely in / ijhctions on tho 
past 

l)i« prejii<lii.e<l admirer* of tiie undent* are very aiiRry 
aL tlie It f't i>iiiifiu<aion thit they had any idea uf uur 
hirlMroin (ra„i uiiaaili —TWIMM 
The ill 11 iturcd man jiU ca \itt< i nn e to rejtectioru which 
atood iiaturwl man j.tiltt^—AOLilv»N 

Insipid, Dull, Flat. 

Insipid, in Latin itutfluhis from zn and 
sapm, to taste, slgnihea without savour 
Dull, V Dull 
Flat, V Flat 

A want of splnt in tl e moral sense is desig¬ 
nated by thebe cpithctH, which borrow their 
flguretive menmng from diffeiont properties 
in nature tho taste is reforied to in the word 
iKnj>itl the projiertljs of colours are con- 
bidei ed under the vm d dull the property of 
SI 1 f lee la referred to by the word ^at As the 
want of flavour in any meat constitutes it 
^isipul, end renders It worthless, so doos the 
want of mind or character in a man render 
liini equally mnpid, and devoid of the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of hla nature as the 
beiuty and perfection of coloum consist m 
their brightness, the absence of this essential 
property, which constitutes dulness, renders 
them uninteresting objects to the eye , so the 
want of spirit in a moral composition, which 
oonfetitutes Its dulness deprives it at the same 
time of that ingredient which should awaken 
t.ttcntion as m the natur4 world objects are 
either rlevatod or^t, so in the moral world 
the *yiT '1 uu eitht; rai^el or depressed, and 


such moral representations as are calculated to 
raise the splilts are termed spirited, whiUt 
those which fall in this object are termed Jiai 
An tnstptd writer is without sentiment of any 
kind or degree , a dull writer fails lu vivacity 
and TiTOur of sentiment, a Jlat performance 
Is wanting in the property of provoking mirth, 
which should be Its peculiar mgrodicnt 

To « covetoiii man all othar thlnsi but wealth ar* 
ituipid —SOUTH 

Blit yet beware of counciii when too fiiU 

Number makes long illspuies aud gravniMa dull 

Din HMt. 

Tlie sense* arc disgusted with tbeir old eiitertainmeuts 
and existence turnsand inriiiid —GROVE. 

To Insist, Persist 

Both these terms being derived from tho 
Latin sisto to stand, express tho idea of resting 
or keeping to a thing, hut Insist signifies tu 
rest on a point, and Persist from per through 
or by and tisfo (r To conhnuf), bignifies to 
keep on with a thing, to carry it through W o 
irwLsf on a matter by maintaining it, woperjutf 
in a thing by contmuing to do it, we lauif by 
the force of authority or argument, we peisint 
by tho mere act of tho will A person muds 
on that which ho conceives to bo his right or 
ho msLsti> oil that which he conioivos to bo 
right but he pe) mts m that which he h ls no 
will to give up To iniuiC is therefore m act 
of discretion, to la mostly an act of 

folly or caprice tho former is alwlys t iken in 
a good or indifferent aenso , tho lattor mohtly 
In A bad seme A pircnt ought to insi^if on 
all mattcis th it are of issential import ince to 
hiH thildrcn, a np ilod child peisids m its 
follms from jKirvt rsity of humour 

This iiHtnrbl tendency of dtipolit jxiwrr to icnonnca 
and Ihirkoity tb iu„h not tinn/nU iyK>u by ntlur* is [ 
tbhik no i I iiiiMdirible argument a^uiiit tbat funu uf 
gm ei n im u I — XUUI'jON 

To Insnare, Entrap, Entangle, 
Enveigle 

Die idea of getting any object artfully Into 
one 8 power Is common to aJl these teoDS To 
Insnare is to take in or by means of ainaif 
to Entrap i« to take in a txip or by me^ma 
of A trap to Entangle is to take in a tnnffU, 
or by means of tanglid thread , to Enveig'le 
is to tike by means of makmg blmd, from the 
Fr'nch ateuf/le blind 

Insnare and entangle are used either in the 
natui-il or moral Boiise , entiap mostly in tho 
natm d, (inveigte only in tlie moral sense In 
tho natuial eenbo buds are insnaied by moans 
of bird-hme, nooses, or whatever else miy de¬ 
prive them of their hberty men and beasts 
arc <!nf rapped lu whatever serves as a trap or 
an mcloBure , they may bo entiapped by being 
lured Into a house or any place uf confinement, 
all creatures are entangled by nets, or that 
which confines the lunbs and prevents them 
from moving forward 

In the moral sense, men are said to bo is* 
snared by their own passions and the allure¬ 
ments of pleasure Into a course of vice which 
deprives them of the use of their faculties, and 
makes them virtually captives, they are en¬ 
tangled by their errors and Jmprudeucles in 
difficulties which iutorforo with their moral 
freedom, fuad prevent them fi om acting They 
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are mvtigltd by the artiliccs of othara, nken 
the consequences of their own actions are shut 
out from their view, and they are made to 
walk like blind men Insidious freethinkers 
make no scruple of insntutjr^i the immature 
undewtaodinif by the proposal of such doubts 
and dlthcultlcs as shall shake their faith 
’When a man is entangled iu the toils of a 
wicked woman, tlie more ho plunges to get 
his liberty, tlie faster she binds him in her 
toils The pnctlco of eiuciglniq youtig persons 
of cither sex Into housps of ill fame is not ao 
frequent at present is it was in fonner tiiins 

Thu lion {the lltersiiy lion) han « iwrtipulor v\y of 
IjnitilliiL the (ouud of the creature he vuuld %nnutre 
—ADDIaON 

TIioulIi the Tiew dawntiiR year in its ajvanie 
WiUUiopi tifij prrpiiilhe 111 i> rnirap the uimd. 

Let meuiory hire out retroepectiit lI one 

CUMBUlIAND 

‘I' me men w <■ Iht ir nnj lii«itry till their own reason is 
entanfffi d —JoiiN'ioh 

Wliy the I’nrei'/hntj of aiioni'm hefote sho Is coma to 
yeiraot tli cilUjii slnmlil not I e as criiiiin il os the eedu 
I iiiir III I III li re sue i<, ilii }(.iis old 1 uni at & loan to coin 
preJiBud —ADUlsti> 

lueolenti "P Impnltnent 


Insolvency, Failure, Bankruptcy 

Insolvency from ?j?«oho not to pay, signi¬ 
fies tlie state of not paying, or not bemg able 
to p ly 

Failure, V Failure 

Bankruptcy, from the two words Janca 
1 upta, sl^ninea i btoken b-ink 

All these terms are in partli ular use in the 
mercantile world, but are not exdudcd also 
from gontral apiMicalion wey is a stitc 

Jaihne, an ict flowing out of that stitc, ind 
hank) upUi/ an effect of that act InnAnnoj is 
a condition of nob being able tfi i)iy out s 
debts , faihiii is a ccss dion of busmens, from 
the want of means to carry it oq, and hank 
1 vtptcy IS a legal surrendei of all one s rem lin¬ 
ing goods into the hinds t f one a crcJiton, in 
consequence of a real or supposed inioficncj/ 
Tlu'flO tomis are seldom confined to out iicreon, 
or descnption of persons As an uicipscity 
to pay debts is \cry frequent ninoiig others 
besides men of business, msnheucif la and of 
any such persons, agenUeraan may die in a 
state of insofu/wy who does not leave effects 
mtficicnt to cover all demands Although 
/iidaic la here specific ally tikcn for a/nifwit 
in business, yet there may be a Jailure m one 
pariK ular undt^rtaking without any diicct in- 
foliennj a/oiliirc may likewise only imply a 
t( mporary faUure in payment, orit may imply 
an eiitire/adure of the concern As a bank 
Tuplty 18 a legal transaction, which entirely 
dissolves the firm under which any business 
ifl conducted, it necessarily implies a failure ia 
the full extent of the term , yet it does not 
necessarily imply an tTUolvency for some men 
may in consequence of a temporary/atfurc be 
led to commit an act of baTikruptcy who are 
afterwards enabled to give a full dividend to 
all their creditors. 

By an act of fnfoliiency all penohR who are In toolnw 
a way of deillnif to he baukrupU, or not In a mercantile 
aute of life, are diaoliarited frota all tulU aad iiupilioB 


menta by deliveiiiuf up all their ertate aud effect* - 
BLACKSTONa 

The ffreater the whole quantity of trade, the freater of 
course must be the positive number of /ailure^hlle 
the lujuregate laocese 1 * etiU In the lame proportfon.— 
BUftKL 

That 6 *n*mpfcv, the very appreheneion of which le 
one of the causes assigned fur the fall of tlie monarcliy. 
was the capiui on which the French republlck opened 
her trainc with the world —BUBKE 

Inspection, v Imight, 

Inspection, Superintendency, Over* 
sight 

The oflBco of looking into the conduct of 
otliers is expressed by tioth these terms , but 
the former compichcnda little more than tlie 
preservation of good older , the latter includes 
the T.rr'mgc'iiiout of the whole 
Tlie monitor of v sthool his the Inspec- 
tion of the condiK t of bis schoolfellows, but 
the master his the Superintendence nf 
the i-thool 1 he officcis of m army in^ipcU the 
men, to see tliat they observe all the rules 
til it h ivo been 1 ud down to them , a general 
or superior officer hia the eupumtende'nre of 
iny miJit try ojici itnm Fidelity is peeniiarly 
w uitc 1 in in initpecto), jud'pnent and cxpoil- 
cuecin a <)vpe) intmdt xt IjispiUam is said of 
things IS Well w p rsoiiB, Oversight ooly 
of persons one hm the infpertion of bonks 
in Older to iscertiin their aicui icy , onehts 
tiie oio'anhi of persons to prevent in egul itit> 
there is an inspeetor of the customs, and an 
016/ n£r of the poor 

This luthor propose* that thiie shniild be examiners 
apiMiiiitcd to imped the genius of ciery p irtienlar Iwy — 
BliPi ML 

tVliiii f( mile minds are oinbittered by age or nolituile 
their 111 ibi-iiltj isgeueriihy exurtod iu A spiteful *n/l 
teiifUncv of triftee — JOiihSON 

To Inspire, r 2o animate 
Instance, i Sj.aiuple 


Instant, Moment 

Instant, from insto to sttnd over, eigm 
flc« the point of time thit stands over ub, or 
as it were over our ho ids 

Moment, from the Latin momentum, is 
any biuall particle, particularly a small pui- 
tn lo of time 

Instant is always taken for the time present 
moiiuiit 11 tiken generUly for cither past, 
present, or future A dutiful ihild comes the 
ho IS cilltd, a prudent person eni- 
braeos the favourable moment WJien they arc 
both taken for the present time, instant ex¬ 
presses a much shorter space than moment 
when we desire a pet son to do a tlung this 
instant, it requires haste if we desire him to 
do it this moinent it only admits of no delay 
Instantaneous relief is necessary on some 
occasions to preserve life , a mome)it’s thought 
will furnish a ready wit with a suitable reply 

Some circumsUnce* of misery are so powerfully rldi 
culous that neither kLiidnei* nor duty can witnatuid 
them they force the friend the dependant, or the child, 
to give way to tnitanlaneotu inoliuiu of inerriment — 
JOHNSON 

I can eaeily overtook any preeent wionunfarv lorroTv 
when 1 reflect that It 1* in my power to Im napiiy 
thouuad y«aM hence,—BBaKVLEY 
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_IN STITU TE. 

Instantaueously. v DuecUif 
Instantly, Dnectljf 
To Instierato, v To encourage. 

To Instil, e To ini^!unt 

To Institute, Establish, Found, 
Erect. 

Institute, in Latin Xtistitutua, jiarticiple 
of iiuiifuo, from m and ataluo to place or ap¬ 
point, Bigniflea to dispose oi fix a Bpecific cud 
Establish, v To fie 
Found, v To found 
Erect, V To bwtu 

To nutntuti is to form according to a certain 
plan , to ednhtig/i is to fix In a certain position 
whar has been formed to found is to lay the 
foundation of anything, to enct Is to lu iko 
a Hi Laws, (oiumunities, and particulai 
orders are xnxtilutfd scliools, colleges, and 
various aocietica are esiailta/ted In tho for¬ 
mer caso sometU’Dg now is Mup|)Osod to bo 
framed , in the latter case it Is 6upp)Hed only 
to have a certain situation asstgnerl to it Tho 
Order of the Jesuits was instiiuied by Ignatius 
de lioyoh, schools were estubUshed by Alfred 
the Great, In various parts of hia dominions 
The act of mdUuhJii? comprehends design and 
method , that of esta6h«/an(7 includes the idei 
of auihonty Tlic Inquisition was HialiUted 
in the time of I'crdiuand , the Chinch of 
EngUna is ettabtis/ied by authority To irwhlafc 
Is always the unmodlatc act of some agent, to 
eitablisb, is s lattimes the clfect of circum 
stances Men of public spirit that 

which IS for the public good , a couimuinca 
tinn or triile lietwcen ceitaiu pHies be< onies 
AdooliiAui in course of timo An is 

]m>perly of a public nature, but establukments 
are as often private there are charitable and 
literary institutions, but domestic eitablith' 
nunits To found is a siKScies of iniUtuling 
wlm,h borrows its figurative meaning from 
the nature of buildings, and Is applic ible to 
that which 18 formed after the manner of a 
building, a imblic school is /ounded when Its 
IHxumary re 845 urcefl arc formed into a fund or 
joaadaiwn To erect is a species of founding, 
for It exprossea In fact a leading particular in 
the act of Joundim nothing can be jounded 
without being erechfJ although some tnings I 
may be v ft'eil without being expressly jounded ' 
in the natural sense, a house is both jouiuleii 
Bod er<T(ed a monument Is erected but not 
founded no in tho figurative sense a college is 
founded and couhcquently erected but a tri 
bunal IB erected, but not/ouwded 

The IcJip yean were Axed to tiieir due time* scoording 
to JiillLis CiBsar ■ irw(Uution.~PAlDEAi;X 

The French h»ve outdone us in these partlculan by the 
etlnblUlintmit ut a eoclety for the tnvetilluu of proper In 
Mnptlons (for their uiedelD) —ADDISON 

After the Sood which depopulated Attlo*. It la genemlly 
■upposed DO kins reigned over it till the time of Ceorups, 
Xii^ founder of Athens —CUMBERLAND 

Princes as well ss nrivete penons have ereofsd colleges. 
And nssigned llbersl oiuloiniiente to student and pio- 
foseore —BERKELEV 

To Instruct, v To vnfom, 

Instruction, v Advtee, 


Instrument, Tool 

Instrument, in Latin tnairumentum, from 
tnsfruo, algnifies the thing by which on effect 
is produced 

Tool comes probably from (oif, signlfylug 
the thing with which ono toils These toims 
ore both employed to express the means of 
produemg an end , they differ prmcipaily lu 
this, that the former is used mostly in a good 
senee, the latter only in a bad souse, for per- 
sous Individuals lu high etatious are often 
Gie insfrunimis In bringing about great changes 
In nations , spies and informers are the worth¬ 
less tools of goverumeut 

Dfvntlon has often h«en found a powerful jrufru?n«nC 
In huinaiiUiiig the manners of men —BE iiR 

Pour York ' the harmteea tool of others hate 
He sues fur parduu and repents too late —BWIFT 

Insufficient, v Incapable 

Insult, V Affront 

Insult. V Indignity 

Insuperable, t InviTicibte, 

Insurmountable, v Invincible 

Insurrection, Sedition, Rebellion, 
Revolt 

Insurrection, from suigo to rise up, sig¬ 
nifies rising up against any power that La 

Sedition in Latin xrciifiO, comp mnded of 
se and Uio, Mgntfies a going apirt, that is, the 
people going apart from the government 

Rebellion, in Latin rebellw, from lebello, 
Biguifies turmug upon or againat in a hostlJo 
m inner 

Revolt, in French revoltei, in most pro¬ 
bably compounded of le and lotiei, from loUo 
to roll, signifying to roll or turn back irom, to 
turn against 

The term itmirrcoficm is general, it la used 
in a good or liod bodbc, according to the nature 
of the power against which one rises up, aeifi- 
fion and rebellion are more specific they are 
always taken in the bad sense of unallowed 
opposition to lawful authority There may bo 
an tnsia»eelion against usurped power, which 
18 always justifiable , but stdition and rebellion 
are levelled against pi>wcr universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be legitimate /ft.tMrrfcfion is always 
open it JB a rising up of many In a masH but 
It does not Imply any concerted or any specifi¬ 
cally active measure, a united spirit of opposl 
tion as tho moving cause la all that i» com¬ 
prehended m the meaning of the term icdi 
fton ia either aecret or open, according to 
circumstances, in popular govornmenta it 
will be open and determined , in monarchical 
governments it ia secretly organized rebellion 
IS the consummation of Mdifton the scheme 
of opposition which has been digested In 
sscresy breaks out Into open hostUitifiS, and 
becomes rtbellvon The insurrection which 
was headed by Wat Tyler, in the time of 
Richard II, was an unhappy Instance of 
widely extended delusion among the common 
people, the iruurreetion In Madrid, In the 
year 1808, against tho Infamous usurpation of 
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Bonaparte, hoa led to the most important 
roBults that over sprung from any commotion 
Roma was the grand theatre of aeUttunui, which 
wero set on foot by the Tribunes Englmd 
hns been disgraced by one rebellion, which 
ended in tho doath of its king 
Sedition Is rommon to all forms of goTom* 
ment, but flourishes most in republics, since 
tiiore it can scarcely be regarded ai a political 
or moral oflftnee rebellion exists pmporlj In 
none but monarchical states, in which the 
ullogianco that men owe to thoir aovei eign 
lequires to be broken with the utmost 
violence In order to be slciken off Inmr/n- 
tiom may be made by nations against i foreign 
dominion, or by subjects against their govcin 
ment sedition and rLbelUon are carried on iiy 
subjects only against their government molt 
IS carried on only by nations against a foreign 
dominion, upon tho death of Alcxuidor tiie 
Great most of his conquered countries reiolted 
from hia succossora 


kllfhbbtli enjoyed it wonderful calm {exeeptiiiff » 
shirt ifiiati of Inwij-riciiou it llic liciiinutuL) lur i 
uiMiii forty five j e.ir* Uifeether —Kow* i,i 


■When the Roiinn 
the office ot i Is'cfev 
ii’fUttouji whii h B(i )i 
tbe state —TiiMl LF 

If that r< fteffron 

Came Ukaileelf In tw c uni abjn, routt 
Yon reverend fithcr and these ni ileloids 
11 id ii it lieeii here to lireBi the iqlv fiinnt 
Uf huso and hloody iruutrcctiof —Sil VK-iIEAPl 


Deople licfetn to rlu idibciane to 
t (MiA'cr iikI <lic,nily hm tlioia 

nig dislvmiKred and at leiitlh mined, 


Our side love i* ever ready to reiioff frnn our better 
Judgment and Join the enemy within-~faTlfcht 


IntegritYi v Honesty 


Intellect, Genius, Talent 

Intellect; In Latin xnMUelui from in 
telliyo to understand, signihes tlio gift of 
undcrstanduig, as opposed to mere inatlnct 
or impulse 

Genius, in Latin !7cnjtfj, fn m oimo to he 
b<im, aigmhes that winch is pccuiiaily boin 

Wltll U8 

Talent, v Faculty 

Intellect 13 here the generic term, as it In 
eludes In its own meaning that of the two 
others there cannot bo genius or talent witli 
•u*' intellect but there may be mtelleU without 
genius or talent a man of intellect distinguishes 
himself from tho common herd of msiikind 
by tho acuteness of his observation, the ac¬ 
curacy of his judgment, the originality of his 
tone eptioiis and other peculi ir attributes of 
mental power, oentns is a pirtlcular bent of 
the intellfct, which distinguishes a man from 
every other individual , talent is a particular 
modus or inodihcatlon of tho intellect, which 
is of practusl utility tn the T»o‘’sesaor Intel 
lect aoraetimes runs through a fimily and 
becomes as it were an hereditary portion 
genius is not of so communicable a nature , It 
is that tone of the thinking faculty which is 
altogether individual in its chaiiwter, it la 
opposed to everything artificial, acquired, 
circumstantial, or Incidental , it is a pure 
spark of the Divine flame, which raises the 
possessor above all his fellow mortals, it Is 
not expanded like intellect, to many objects , 
Lv in its veiy nature it is contiacted with>n a 


very short space, and, like the nya el the 
Biin, when concentrated within a locus, it 
gains Hi strength what it loses in expansion 
Wo consider intellect as it generally respects 
speculation and abstraction, but gentut as It 
laspocts tbo operations of tho imagination 
tal^ as it respects the exercise or acquire¬ 
ments of tho mind A man of intellect may be 
a good writer, but it requires a gentui tor 
poetry to be a poet, i {/emus for painting to be 
a painter, a good genius for sculpture to be a 
statuary, and the liko it requires a talent to 
learn languages, it requires a talent for the 
etige ^> 1 x 5 a guod ictur, *101710 have i latent for 
imitation, ntliers a talent for humour Intel¬ 
lect, in its stnet sense is seen only in a mature 
state, genius or talent maybe discovered in 
Its earliest dawn we speak in genend of the 
intellect of a rmn only , hut we may speak of 
tho genius or talent of a youth ivietlect quali¬ 
fies a person for conversitnn, and affoids him 
great enjoyment genius qu difie-s a poison for 
the most exalted etfoita ot the human mind , 
talent qualifies ft person for the active duties 
and employments of life 

There wn* v poled net Biipiniwd to be dLutingulshed hy 
suiKiurity Ilf .HO//,(rr who always tbu evoiilDfir 

Uifcetbur —JOIINSOV 

Thonisnii thuiks in a pe< all ir Iraki and alwayi thuilcs 
OSH.Illuiot ire;u»« —JdkssoN 

It is cimnioil^ thoiif,lit tlmt tbe avRuity of thcM 
fitliers (tiio Jtsniul in liiH oveiiiig Iho fw'cnf of a yuunL 
siiiilent b 11 lilt a liltle miiLtilmlid to tbu figure wiiicfi 
tlieir ordii has tuoiie m tht world -^BUbCLLC. 

Intellect, v l/)ulersfa)t/ling 
Intellectual, v iHntal 
Intelligence, V /itjoimatwn 
Intelligence, v UmU-t stawling 
Intemperate, I Fixeestue 
Intemperate, 0 htegular 
To Intend, i To 

Intent, Intense. 

Intent and Intense ore both derived 
from the verb to intend, signifying to stretch 
towards a point, or to a great degree tho 
former is said only of the person or mind , tiic 
latter qualifies things lu gciieial a person la 
inleTil when hig nnnd is on tho stretch towaids 
an object hi-, application la mfense when hia 
mind 18 for a coutnniance closoly fixed on 
certain objects, cold is mfrasewhen it eeerus 
to bo wound up to ita highest pitch 

ThBi» 18 'oievll siurll contiuually iwllve and intent U 
seduve— OOTII 

JMutiuI favoi rs nutnralty beget on intense affiKtlon lu 
fteiieriiua iiunda —Spn XATOK. 

Intense, v intent 


To Intercede, Inteipose, Mediate, 
Interfere, Intermeddle^ 
Intercede signifleB literally gohm no- 
tween, Interpose, placing one# bSu be¬ 
tween , Mediate, ooming In tbe middle, 
Interfere, setting one’s eelf between, a d 
Ixitemied<ile, moddllug or mixing among 
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One intersHies between partie* that are un 
equal one interposes between parties that are 
equal ono intercedes in favour of that party 
is threatened with punishment» one 
int<Tpos« between jiartiea tnat threaten each 
other with evil, we intercede with the ^rent 
in favour of the child who has offended, in 
tirder to obtain pardon for him , one interposes 
Itetween two friends who are disputing, to 
prevent them from going to extrimities One 
intercedes by means of persuasion , it is an ait 
of courtesy or kindness in the enterceded party 
to comply ono interposes by on exercise of 
authority, It is a m itttr of propriety or 
necessity in the parti* s to conform The 
favourite of a inoiiaich intneeites In behilf of 
Botne criminal, that his punishment may bo 
mitigated, the migistiates inter/^ose with 
their authority, to prevent the broils of the 
disorderly from coiniog to acnoua acts of 
violcijce 

To mediole and uitrrcale arc both conciUi- 
tory acts, the intritfaw and mediatai iro 
equals or e\on mfenors, to uiterpose is an 
act of authouty, and liclungs ino^t commonly 
to a superior one mteradei or inlet poses for 
the I'einov'il of evil, one iwdiatci for the 
att-uumont of good Christ is our intrremor, 
to avert from us the consequences of our guilt, 
he IS our Mediator, to obtain for us the bless- 
111 ea of giace and salvUion An intetcfsior 
oiily pleads a mediator guarantees, he takes 
upon hiniMilf a responsibility Chnst Is our 
Jnlereeswt , by virtue of his relationship with 
the Father ho is our Afedialo, by viituo of 
bis atonement, by which act He takes upon 
himself the sms of all who are truly pi intent 

To intevLtde and interpose are cmplojcd on 
the highest and lowest occasions , to molioti 
iH never emplojed but m mitfcrs of tiic 
gi^itest moiiicnt As earthly offenders we 
rupure the mtereesuon of a fellow mortal, as 
offLnders against the God of He<iveD, we re 
quire the intfumion of a Divine Being with 
*mt the iimely interimitim. of a superior, 
trifling diNputos may grow into bloody quir- 
rels , without the mterjmition of Divino Pr*)- 
vldence, wo cannot conceivo of anything 
important as taking place to settlo the affaiia 
of nation'*, mediatoi * niiy afford a salutary 
nshi-^tincc , to bring aUjut the redemption of 
a lost wnrlii, the Son of God condescended to 
be Mediator 

AU the e acts are performed for the good of 
others, bui intei fere and intermeddle ire of a 
diffinnt description ono may intei/tre for 
the good of others, or to gratify one s self, 
ono never tntermfJdles but for selfish pur 
posM the first throe terms are, therefore, 
always used in a good sense , the fourth in « 
good or bad sense, accordmg to circumstancefl, 
the last always in a bad sense 

To in terjere has nothing conciliating In It 
like intercede, nothing ui&oritative In it kke 
interpose, nothing responsible In It like me 
diate It may be useful or it may be In 
Jurlous, it may be authorised or unauthorized, 
It may be necessary or altogether impertinent 
when we interfere so as to make peace between 
men, It U useful, but when we inteifere un¬ 
reasonably, It often occasions differences rather 
than removes them 

dnteretde, and the others, are said in cases 


where two or more parties are concerned, but 
mfei^cre and intemuddle are said of whnt con¬ 
cerns only one individual one interferes and 
»nf«*JMAidfM rather in the concern than bKj- 
tween the persons, and, on that account, it 
becomes a question of some Importance to de¬ 
cide when wc ought to xnfer/€re in the aff-ups 
of another with regard to intermeddle, it 
always is the unauthorized act of one who is 
busy In things that ought not to concern him. 

Vlndl rBOOvered hi* estate by MteceuM’s tnterceuion — 
URrutN 

ThoM few yon see oscep *1 the storm knd (esr, 

Unless yon interjiOM, a, shipwreck here —DKYDEN 

11 is Renerelly better (In nettocleUiigt to deal by speech 
than by letter ami by the nuUiation ot a iliirtl ttiau by 
a man s self —Ba< on 

Religion interferes not with any rational pleasure —. 
HOUTll 

The sight intermediUei not with that which affect* the 
smetl -bul/lJL 

Interchange, Exchange, Reciprocity 
Interchange is a frequent and nmtuil 
exchange (r Changt) Exchange couFibts of 
one ict only , an infrrcAan^e coiiHistH of mmy 
acts an intei change is used only in the moral 
sense , exchange is used mostly In tbt proper 
Btnst an initjc/ianoe of Livilitits keeps alivo 
good will, an exihange of commodities is a 
convenient mode of trade 
Interchange is an act, Reciprocity 1 '' vi 
alistract property by an interchange of senti 
mont, friendships are engendered , the uci- 
ptonlyui gooil services is what renders them 
doubly tu t tplablc to those who do them and 
to tliobo who receive thorn 

Kindness in proscrTCd by a constant interchange of plea 
sure* — JolINbUN 

The whole course of nature is a great emhange — 

aouiH 

The service* of the poor and the protection of the rhh 
become rtciprocally necessary —BbAlH, 

Intercourse, Commumcation, Con¬ 
nection, Commerce 
Intercourse, In Latin inteicvrsus, signi¬ 
fies literally u running betweeu 
Communication, v To communicate 
Connection t? To connect 
Commerce, from com and mercf3merch''n- 
di7e, signifits litorally an exchange of mer¬ 
chandize, and generally an lutcrchauge 
/n(trcow7-ie and commerce subsist only be¬ 
tween persona , communication and connection 
between persons and things An intercoui se 
with persons may be carried on in various 
forms, either by an interchange of civilitloH, 
which is a fnendly intercourse, an exchange 
of commodities, which is a commercial inter¬ 
course or an exchange of words, which is a 
verbal andiiartial infercoitr^e a ammuntcation 
In this sense is a species of intercourse 
namely, that which consists In the eommum- 
eaium of one's thoughts to another a c<m- 
nectum consists of a permanent mtercourse 
since ono who has a regular xntercouise for 
purposes of trade wifh another is said to have 
a connection with him, or to stand In eon- 
necUon with him. There may, thereforq, 
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be a partial inttrcowteor cammuntcaiton where 
there is no connection, nothlog to bind or Imk 
the parties to each other but there cannot 
be a connection which Is not kept up by con¬ 
tinual tntercourte 

The commeice is a species of general but 
close intercourse Ht may consist either of 
frequent meeting and regular co-operation or 
in cohabitation in this sense we speak of tho 
commerce of men one with another, or the coni- 
mei ce of man and wife, of parents and children, 
and the like 

As It respects things, communication ia eaid 
of places in the proper sense, connei tion is 
used for things in the proper oi improper 
sente there la said to bo a cojnwiunKation 
between two rooms when there is a pass-ige 
open from one to tho other , one house h is a 
connection with another when there la a c«j<u 
mon passage or thorougbf ire to them a oowi- 
iiiumcation is kept up between two countries 
b> me iH8 of reguhir or irregular convoy inccs , 
a coi/JKchwH sul)3ii>tB botwoon two towns »beu 
tho Inhabitants trade with each utlier, inter 
marry, and the like 

The woild le mahitaliieil hy intercouru —SOUTH 

How hsppy 1( iuiollectUHl Kiag' eto by priyor ftiul 
moJiUttou ojwiis thiHCO)Ur)»u>oc«OwibtUeea boa uiul 
his own soai —Adbisun 

A lery intUrlM part of our hippluess or misery arises 
from Uie cunneciioni wo base with those around us— 
BLAIK 

I should venture to enJI politenosBlieueioleneo in tnflis 
or ilio preference of othin tooursLluR in ItUle diih 
and hourly otcurctuas lu the contmerce of life—L hat 
HAM. 


Interest, Concern 
The Interest (from the Latin intrnit to 
bo amongst, or luvo .i part or i sluio lu a 
thing), Is more comprebeneiio than Concern 
(i' Aifaii) Wchwo \i inUmt in whatever 
toiulies or comes lie ir to our fociings or our 
external cironmatinces , wo b ive a lonran m 
that which reapceta our externtl tneum 
stmees 7rtffje«t IS that wliieh is agree ihle, 
It consists of cither profit adv intagi g un, or 
amusement, It binds us to an object, ind 
makes us think of it romem, on the othei 
hand, IS something involuntary or pniiful , 
we have a conca n in that w hich wo ire obliged 
to look to, which we arc bound to from the 
fear of losing or of suffering It is tho interf<tt 
of every man to cultivate a religious tcmpei , 
it IS the coTicfin of all to be on theii guard 
against tcmiitatlon 

Tlielf tnlercit no priest nor soreorer 

Fortcla—D enham. 

And could tli« niftrble rocks bnt know 
Thsy d KtnvP tn Und snine necrrt way unknown 
MauKie tli»< tuisi im iialuri ol the sUne 
1 heir pity mid wjneern to show —1OMIBET 

To Interfere, v To interc&U 
Interior, v Inside 
Interior, » Intcord 
Interloper, r intruder 
To Intermeddle r 2o micicsdc. 


Intermediate, Intervening 
Intermediate signihes being in the 
midst, between two objects, Interveninar 
siguiffes coming between the fonnei is apph 
cable to space and time, tho later cither to 
time or cireumstances 
Ihe intermediate time between the com 
moncement and the termliutlon of a tnica 
is occupied with preparations for the renewal 
of hostilities, infrrrriiMii? circumstances some¬ 
times chinge the views of the belligcient 
parlies, and dispose their mmds to jieact 

A right ojdnion is Ihat whlLli connects truth by the 
•LurUbt trsiii of tn/er,7ifd([i(e prepositions —JoHVSON 

Hftrdl} would iiiy trsnsiuit i{l«ams of itttirtrtiini/ ]f>j 
tie able t>> fiKC Its way tliniuth ttie clouds If the suiccs 
sivu scenes of distress llirouijU winch wa >re to poaa 
were laid befuio our view —BI AIR 

Interment,! liuual 
To Interminerle, v To nur 
Intermission, v Cessation 
To Intermix, t To subside 
To Intermix, i lo mir 
Internal, t Inicnid 
To Interpose, i To mtt ) ad/ 
Interposition,! Intavention 
To Interpret, t To eipfom 
To Interrogate, v To ask 
To Interrupt, i To disturh 


Interval, Respite 

Interval, in latin inteiialhm, signifies 
liter dly the apace between tlie stakes wbieii 
formed a Roman entrtnchmtnf, and, by an 
extended ipplication, it signifies any space 

Respite, probably eontraetedfrom icipinf, 
a bieithmg again 

Ivtiy /K/<ne requires an mffnaf butihere 
arc mmy tn/eriafs where there ib no icsjnto 
The toriii ittt TespetlB time only, ifjipifa 
mol ivies tho idea of aitiou within iliat timo 
which may be more or less ngreeablc , intei lati 
of ease aie a jfspHc to one who is oppressed 
with labtuir , tbe inlninl whbh ib Buiuetinns 
granted to a ciirainal before hla execution ib 
m tile properest sense a respite 

Aliy uiicouijiiDii oifrllon of slrutiBlh or peiwvenines la 
labour la suteveded by ti Juuv mterval of lancuor — 
JOlJNoON 

Give me leave to allow myself no respite from labour — 
SPICTATOB 

Intervening, v Intermediate 


Intervention, Interposition 
The Intervention from inf€J between, 
and tenioto come, w said of inanimate objects , 
the Interposition, fiom inter between, and 
pono to place, is baid only of rational agents 
Th&bgbt of the moon is obstructed by the 
interventton of the clouds, the life of an Indi- 
▼Idual la preserved by the interposition of a 
aupenor human life ts bo full of contingencies, 
that when we have formed our ptoje* ts we 
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can never say wh-it may intervene to prevent 
their execntion , when a man is engaged in 
an unequal combat, he has no chance ot escap¬ 
ing but by the timely inUrjpomJwn of one -who 
u able to rescue him. 

Refloct i»]*o on ths OKlunitotu iiUermUioH ol pdotnre- 
cleauein (to origlnaUt—BAKR7 

rtoath i«iulr aUndi to interpau hli dart.—MlUON 
Interview, v Meeting 
Intimacy, Acgmintatice. 

Intimate, V To hint. 

Intimidate, v TofnghUn 


Intoxication, Drunkeimesa, 
Infatuation 

Intoxication, from the Latin toxirum a 
poison, signifies the state of being imbued 
with a poison 

Drunkennese signifies the state of having 
drunk over much 

Infatuation, from foolish, signifies 
m-vking foolish 

Intoxu;atton and <h vnkennees are used either 
in the propar or the improper sense , in/atua^ 
Hon in the improper sense only , laC^iicatjow 
IS a general state, drunlenness a particular 
e^ata intonoation may be jiroducod by various 
causes, drutikenneu te produced only by an 
immoderate Indulgence in some lo/nneatmp 
liquor a TOreon may be i e toxuated by the smell 
of strong liquors, or by vapfiurs whwh prodiu e 
alnmilar elicct, he beciuuca drunken by the 
drinking of wine or other spirits In the 
improper sense a deprivation of one’s reason¬ 
ing faculties Is the common idea in the stgni 
ficMition of all these terms inloxuMtton and 
di unbrnneu spnng from the Intemperate state 
of the feelings, springs from the 

ascendancy ot the passions over the reasoning 
powers . a pe^B^m is intoxicated with success 
drunk with joy, and infatuated by an excess 
of vanity or an impetuosity of character 

A person who is naturally intoxicated reels 
and is giddy , he who is in the moral sense 
intoxicated is disorderly and unsteady In hU 
conduct a drunken man is deprived of the 
use of all his senses, and in the moral sense 
he IB bewildered and unable to collect him¬ 
self an irtfatvated man is not merely foolish 
but wild, he carries bis folly to the most ex¬ 
travagant pitch 

Thli pIsa of empire wu not taken up In the tint tn 
Iwncalionot unsxpeeisd iuoceH.-.Bt7RSS. 

jPauloQ i« the drunJtanneu ot the mind.—SOOTH 

A eurs deetnictlon impends orer those i7\faiuaiei 
pnaces vbo In the eenfllot vdih this nev And unbevd 
sf power proceed m U thee were engsged In n wsr that 
hore A resemblAQce to thelx {ormar oooteets.—filTSHX, 

To lutrexLOhi v To encreocA, 

Intrepid, r Bold. 

Intricacy, v Complexity 

Intrinsic, Eeal, Oenuine, Native 

Intrinslo, in Latin tnMnxeciM, signifies on 

the inside, that Is, lying in the thing ftaelf 


Beal, from the Latin r», elgnlfles belong, 
ing to the very thing 



Native, in Latin nativua and naive bom, 
signifies actually bom, or arismg from a 
thing 

The value of a thing la either mfnniic or 
real but the uifniwrc value is said in regard 
to its extrinsic value , the real value in regard 
to the artificial tho inti tn«c value of a book 
18 that which it will fetch when sold in a 
regular way, in opposition to tho extrinsic 
value, as being the gift of a friend , a parti¬ 
cular edition, or a particular type the real 
value of a book, in the proper sense, lies in the 
finoness of the paper and the costlinot>s uf 
its buidmg, and, in the improper suhbc, it 
lies in the excellence of its contents, in oppo 
Hitlon to the artificial value which It acqunen 
in tho minds of bibliomaniacs from being a 
scarce edition 

Tho worth of a man is either genuine or 
the genuine worth of a man lies m the 
oxcuilence of Ins moral char,ictor, as opposed 
to his advontiuous worth, ^^hlch he acquires 
fiom the posaosalon of wealth, power, and 
dignity his nnUie worth is that which is 
inborn in him, and natural, in opposition to 
the mcrotncloiis and borrowed wcirth which 
ho may derive from bis sltuaiiun, his talent, 
or his efforts to pkase 

An accurate oosorvor will always discnmi* 
Date between the intrinnc and extrinsic value 
of everything , a wise man will always appre 
eiato things according to their value, tho 
most deprived ram will sometimes be senHiblc 
of genuine worth tv hen it dispUt s itself, it is 
always pleasant to meet with those unsophis¬ 
ticated characters whose nnhie excellence 
Hhines forth in all their worns, looks, and 
actions 

Men howerer dlitlngalihed by external Aceklaoti or 
intrvttU} qualilieB, bAve a 11 the eame wenti, the BAma 
jNuiiB ATid M far u the eensei are consulteu theeame 
pleaeuree —JOHNSON 

You have settled by an economy as perverted an the 
polUy two establishments of govsniiiient, one rent the 
oUier fictitious -BURKF. 

Hispenutne aud less guilty wealth t’ explore, 

Search uoi his bottom, but survey his shocu 

PENUAM 

How lovoly does the human mind appear In its naiUt 
purity —BaKL OF CHATHAM 


To Introduce, Preaent 

To Introduce, from the Latin ini^oduco, 
signifies literally to bring within or into any 
place, to Ihresent (v To giie) signifies to 
bring into the presence of As they respect 
persons, tho former passes between equals, the 
latter only among persons of rank and power 
one liter iry man is inlroifuced to another by 
rrflana of a coinmmi friend , he is presented at 
comt by means of a nobleman 
As these tciTOs respect things, we say that 
subjects are f,i£> odufeti in tho course of con 
versation, men s particular views upon certain 
subjects are pieemUd to tho notice of otheri 
th ough the medium of publloatlon. 
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The eDdwToun ot freethinkers tend only to fTtfnMluea 
lleveiy end error wnoug men,—BEEKKLEV 

Now every leefi u>d every moving breath/ 

/yeeenfe a foe, and every fOe a death,—DsmAH. 

Introductory, « Previous 
To Intrude, v To encroach 


To Intrude, Obtrude, 

To Intrude is to thrust one's self into a 

8 1 acc, to Obtrude is to tbi-ust one's seU In 
lie way U is intrunon to go into any society 
unasked and undesired, it Is oMrudiJif; to 
join any company and take a part In the con¬ 
versation witnout invitation or con'ieut We 
violate the rights of another when we intrude 
■we set up ourselves by (^Irudinq one intrudes 
with one a pers^m in the pUce which does not 
belong to one’s self, one obtrudes with one’s 
person, remarks, <k;c , upon another a ixjrson 
intrudes out of curiosity or any other personal 
gratification , he obtrudei out of vanity 
Politeness douoimnato-^ it infii/iiowto piss 
the threshold of another without hiving 
first ascertained that we are perfectly wel¬ 
come , modesty deiiommatcs it obti uding to 
offer au opinion In the presence of another 
unless we are expressly invited or autlion/cd 
by our relationship and situitinn Thue is 
no thinking man who does not fetl the value 
of luvmg some place of retirement which is 
free from the inti^usion of all impertinent 
visitants, it is the fault of young persons, 
who have formed any opinions for themselves, 
to obtrude them upon every one who will give 
them a hearing 

In the monu acceptation they preserro the 
same distinction In momeiite of devotion, 
the serious man endeavours to prevent the 
mil vsion of improper ideas in his mmd The 
stings of consi leiice obh ude themselves upon 
the guilty even in the season of their greatest 
merriment 

Th« intrusion of Mnjplfi* and tbs reeoUection of 
btUer notion* wlU not buIIm w>m« to live oonteuted 
with their own conduct.—J ohnson 

Artiste Kiw eometlmee ready to talk to an Incidental 
Inquirer at they do to one another and tu DiHke Ibcir 
knowledgo rldlcnloui by lajudicioua o&tnuion—JOHN 
SON 


Intruder, Interloper 

An Intruder (r To intrude) thrusts him¬ 
self In an Interloper, from the Qennan 
lavftn to run, runs in between and takes bis 
station The intnuler therefore is only for a 
short space of time, and in an unimportant 
degree; but the interloper abridges another of 
his essential rights and for a permanenoy A 
man is an intruder who is an unbidden guest 
at the table of another he is an interloper 
when he joins anr society in such manner as 
to obtain its privileges without sharing its 
burdens Intruders are always offensive in 
the domestic circle mtertopei $ in, trade are 
always regarded with an evil eye 

I would not hnve you to ufibr it to the doctor aseial 
neat physiomus do not love intniders —JOHNSON 

Berne proposed to vest the tr^df to Amerlcn, inexclnplre 
eoQttNuues which lutereMt would reader the uiuet vlgiluit 


gtierdiuieof the Spanish commerce egauet tbeencroMli- 
uieuU of tfitertoperi —EOBKUTSON 

To Invade, r To encroach 


Invalid, Patient 

Invalid, In Latin tnralufus, signifies 
literally one not strong or in good health, 
Patient, from the Latin pniiens sufftniig, 
aigaifios one suffering under disease Invalid 
le a gouor il, and patient a parUt^ular term a 
person may bo an invalid -without bi.mg a 
patient he may he a pohent without htuig an 
inialid An invalid. Is ho deuominatoit from 
his wanting Ills ordinal y share oi ht ilth and 
strength but the patient is one who is Khmir- 
lug under some bodily suffering uld toldiei s 
are called inialids who are no h-nger tbh to 
bear the fatigues of wurfire hut tlicy no not 
nocessmly pulnnis lie who is under the 
aurgton s bands for a biokou limb is a patient, 
but not necessarily an invalid 

To Invalidate, v To weaken. 

Invasion, Incursion, Irruption, 
Inroad 

The idea of making a forcible entrance into 
a foreiirn territory is common to ill these 
terms Invasion, from xoilo to go, expresses 
merely this geiitril idea without any parti- 
cuUi qnalififation Incursion, from cuno 
to run, signifies a hasty and sudden uitasion 
Irruption, from nmpo to break, Bigm 6 eH 
a particularly violent iniasion Inroad, 
from in and loeul, signifies a making a road 
or way for one s self, which Includes inimion 
ani occupation Invasion is said of tint 
which passes in distant lands, Alexander 
iniaded India, Hannibal crossed the Alps, 
and til ado an invasion into Italy tncursion is 
said of neighbouring states , the borderers on 
each side the Tweid used to make frequent 
i»cur*tont into England or Scotland Iniasion 
18 the act of i regular army , it is a sysrematic 
military movement i> i uption ts the irregular 
and impetuous movement of undisciplined 
troops The inianon of Prance by the Allies 
is ono of the grandest military movements 
that the world has e\ er witnessed, the n ruo- 
Iwn of the (Joths and Vandals into Europe 
has been acted over again by the late revolu¬ 
tionary armies of Frauce 

Invasion may be partial and temporary , ono 
invades from various causes, but not always 
from hostility to tho inhabitants an inroad 
is made by a conqueror who determines to dis¬ 
possess the existing occupier of the land 
invasiOTi Is therefore to miyjad only as a means 
to an end He who invades a country, and 

S ta possession of Ita strong places so a« to 
V© an. entire command of the land, is said to 
make inroads into that country, but since it 
18 possible to get forcible possession of a 
country by othn means hoalde that of a 
military entry, theie miv be an inroad where 
them 18 no express t.n alien Alexander made 
such inroads into Persia as to become master 
of the wliolo country , but the Frcuch ru- 
piibhc, and all its usurped authnrltifl'*, nn'-’a 
inroads mto different coiintrita by mcacb of 
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»pl©8 and revolutionary iucondianoa, who 
effected more than the sword in subjectlag 
them to the power of France 
Theso terms bear a similar distinction to the 
improper sense In tills case imasiioniB figura¬ 
tively employed to express a violent seiEuro, 
lu geuerol of what belongs to mdlvlduals. 
particularly that which they enioy by civil 
compact, namely, their rights ana privileges 
when these are forcibly oroken in upon, or 
anyone is disposaessed of them by an unlaw 
ful exercise of power, they are said to be 
invad«d It is the peculiar excellence of the 
RngUsh constitution to guard agilnst and 
remedy such invasions without disturbing tho 
public peace 

In hke manner we spoik of tho mioads 
which dlaea'^o makes on the constitution , of 
the incursion or itruption of unpleasant 
thoughts In the mind 

F*r off wa hear tho wave* which mrly Round 
Jutude Uie ruclu , tho rocJu their (cruiuiii rebound 
I>lin>KN 

Britain by it* Rituation wa* remorad from tho fury of 
thwe barbarouR xneurtiont —HUMK 

Th« study of anclant litomtnre wixm Intarruoted in 
Biiruua by the irruption at th« uortheru uatioua — 
lonvsON 

Kmt and Ubonr aqnally percalva their reini of stiort 
duration and uncertain tenure and their euiiuro Ilahle to 
ktroaeU Iruiu ttiuse wbg lire alike euamlei to both -^OHN 

•01 

Invective, v Abuse 
To Inveiffll, v To declaim 
To Inveigle, t To entrap, 

To Invent, v To contnve. 

To Invent, r Tojlnd 

To Invent, Feign, Frame, Fabricate, 
Forge 

Invent, V To contrive 
Feign, i> To feign 

Frame signifies to make according to a 
frame 

Fabricate, In Latin /atmeatui from faber 
a workmau, is changed from Jacio, slgmf^ iiig 
to make according to a frame 
Forge, from the noun forge, signifies to 
make ins, forge 

All these terms arc employed to express the 
production of something out of the mmd, by 
means df its own efforts To mmif is the 
general term, the other terms imply modes 
of iniention under different circumstances 
To invent, as distinguished from tlio rest, is 
busied in creating new forms, either by moans 
of ttie imagination or the reductive powers, it 
forms combinations either purely spiritual or 
those which are mechanical and ph^ioai the 
poet invents imagery , the philosopher invents 
mathematical problems or mechanical instru¬ 
ments 

Invent is used for the production of new 
forms to real objects, or for the creation of 
unreal objects , to feign is used for the creatton 
of unreal objects, or such as have no existence 
but in the mind a play or a etory is in/vemted 
from what passes In the world Mahomet s 
religion consists of nothing but inventions 


the Heathen poets feigned all the tales and 
fables which constitute the mythology, or 
history of their deities To frame is a spociee 
of im^ention which consists in tho dls^ltion 
as well as the combination of objects Thespis 
was the invaitor of tragedy, Psalmanazar 
framed an entirely new language, which ho 
pretended to bo spoken on tho island of 
Formosa , Solon/ramc<f a new set of laws for 
tho city of Athens To invent, feign, and 
frame, are all occasionally employed m tho 
ordinary concerns of life and in a bad souse , 
fabricate and forge are never used any other¬ 
wise Invent is employed as to that wlilch is 
the fruit of one’s own mind , to fetgn is em¬ 
ployed as to that which is unroU , to ftanie Ls 
employed as to that which requires delibera¬ 
tion iiid arnuigemciit, ixifabneate and fmqt 
are employed as to that which is absolutely 
false, and requiring more or less exorcise of 
tho i.irenLyr power A person intents a Ho. 
an<l jeigns sorrow , ini'etits an excuso, and 
feigns an attachment A story is invenltd 
inisinuch as it Is new, and not before con¬ 
ceived by others, or occasioned by the sugges¬ 
tions of others it is framed inasmuch as it 
requires to be duly disposed in all its parts, 
so IS to be consistent, it is fabnralid inas- 
much as it runs in direct opposition to actual 
circumstances, and therefore has required the 
skill and labour of a workman , it is forged 
Inasmuch as it seems by its utter falsehocnl 
and extiavagancc to have caused as much 
severe ai tion in the brain as what is produced 
by the fire in a furnace oi forge 

P^thAKoriu invented tlie fortr leveiith propoiitioii of 
the first hook of Fuclid —Hart* l hr 
Their eavHge eyes turn d to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music therefore the iwt 
Uld/etgn tliat Orpheus drew treui, stones aud foods 

SHAKSPRAKE 

Nature bath/ram d stronee fellows In her imie 

aHAKSI PARF 

The very idea of the fnbncation »( a new government 
Is enoiiah to fill «» with horror —Bui KF 

As chyiuists cold from brass by fire would draw 
Fietexts are into tnason farff d by law —UEhHAM 

To Invert, 1 Toomtwm 

To Invest, Endue or Endow 

To Invest, from vestw, signifies to clothe 
In anything 

Endue or Endow, from the Latin induo, 

X ihes to put nn any tiling One is itivcAftif 
L that which is external uno is endutd 
with tliat which is Internal We iniest a 
jiersoD with an olfico or a dignity a person is 
endued with good qualities To invent Is a Fool 
external action, but to endue may be merely 
fictitious or mental The kuig is invested with 
supreme authority , a lover endues his mistress 
with every earthly perfection Endow Is but 
a variation of endue, and yet it seems to have 
acquired a distinct office we may say that a 
person is tndvjtd or tnd&used with a good under¬ 
standing, but as an act of the imagination 
endow Is not to be substituted for endue for 
we do not say that It endows but endue* things 
with properties 

A itrlot and afSoaolou conitltutlon, Indead which in 
wu tba duuch with dd power at ail but vbwe meu will 
b# ao alvll aa to ebay It,-SOUTH, 
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Ae m tlie lifttural body tho eyo doei uot epesk, nor the 
tongue Bee, bo neither in the ipiritnal i« everyone 
rnidiuti also with the gift end spirit of govarnmeat— 
SOUTH 

XnveBtier&tioii, v Funmination 

Invidious, v Envious 

Invidious, in Latin atvtdioeus, from 
\nvidia and mvideo not to look at, aiffnlfies look 
Ing at with an evil tye Envious is literally 
only a variation of inttdiout laotdiom in ita 
common accafttation signifies causing ill will, 
emioxis signifies having 111 will 

A task IS invidioua that puts ono in the way 
of giving offenoe , a look is ennous that is full 
of fnrv Jnvidiom qualifies tho thing , envious 
qualifies tho temper of the mind It is iniidi 
ous for one author to bo judged against another 
who has -written on the same subject a man 
Is envious when tho prospect of another's 
happiness gives him pain 

For I mint epeak what wistlom worihl conceal 
And irutiw InviUtoiiU to the great reveal —I'Ol t 

They that deviro to oiccl In too many inattera out of 
levity and vain glory are ever enmotu —HM uv 

To Invigorate, t To strengthen 

Invincible, Unconquerable, Insuper¬ 
able, Insurmountable 

Invincible signifies not to bo vanquished 
(u r<} conquet] Unconquerable not to be 
conquered Insuperable not to be over 
come Insurmountable not to Iw sur¬ 
mounted K rsuna or things are in the strict 
sense uu uif I'de winch can withst ind all forte 
but as 111 tins sense m^thiug ertated can be 
termed mnnublc, the term is employed to ox 
press strongly whatever can withstand human 
force in general on this ground the Spaniards 
termed their Armsda inmnuble The qualities 
of the mind are termed uvconqvetabte when 
they are not to be gamed over ijt brought 
under tho control of out s own reason, or tiie 
judgment of another hence oiistluacy is with 
propriety denominated unconquerable which 
will yield to no foreign inftuenco The par 
ticular disposition of tho mind or turn of 
thinking is termed insuperable, in ismuch as 
It baffles our resolution or wishes to have it 
altered an avorsuni is insuperable which no 
reasoning or endeivonr oil our own part can 
overcome Things are denominated nisunnount 
nt)le Inasmuch as they baffle ones skill or 
efforts to get over them, or put them out of 
ones way an obstacle Is insurmountable 
which in the nature of things is Irremovcable 
homo people have an insuptiable antipathy to 
certain animals, soino persons are of so 
modest and timid a character that the 
necessity of addressing strangers la with them 
an insuperable objection to using any endea¬ 
vours for their own advancement, tho diffi¬ 
culties which Columbus had to encounter in 
hta discovery of the New World would have 
appeared insurmountable to any mind less 
determined and persevering 

Tlie AmertcsTii believed at flivt that while cherished by 
the iMxental beams of the suu the Stwulorda were Otvin 

fUite —UoHbiasoN 

rh# mind of an ungritefiil person U uncmffwcraAIe 


b\^that which oouquers ail things else, even by love ibcll. 

To this literary word (tnoUphyslLs) 1 have an intupoT- 
o6fe aversion —BtATTlE. 

li IB a inoiancholy reflection that while one is plagued 
witli actniaiiitances at the corner of every street, real 
rnciids slioutd be separated from eacli other by 
mounfadfe bars —QIBBOX 

To Invite, v To atti act 
To Invite, » To call 
To Inundate, v To overflow 
To Involve, v To implicate 


Inward, Internal, Inner, Interior. 

Inward signifies towards th« side tliat It 
not absolatoly within Internal signifit-s 
positively withm Inner, as tho comparative 
of inward, signifies more inward, and In* 
terior, as the comparative of internal, si^ 
nifies more mtei nal Imoard Is employed moia 
frequently to express a state than to qualify 
an object, Iflftmof to qualify the objects a 
thing IS said to bo turned inward which forms 
a part of the Inside it is said to be internal as 
one of its characteristics, inward, as denoting 
the position, is indefinite , anything that ib 
in in the smallest degreo is imi ai d thus what 
we take in tho mouth is inv ard in distinction 
from that winch may be applicfi to tho lips 
but tliat 18 properly internal which lies in the 
very frame and system of the body , inner, 
which rises in dtgrcc tin laifard, is applicable 
to such bodies os admit of specific degrees of 
enclosure thus tho i»h« shell of a nut is that 
which IS enclosed in tho inuaxl so llkewiao 
interuir is applicalile to that wluch is capacious, 
and lu 3 many involutions, as the inferior coat 
of the intestines 

If we aiA-mrately observe the Inward movlngi aud act 
iiigeot the lioart we shall fled that teiupUtioti wipe ujioa 
it by very email giadatiuue ^SOUTH 

It is not proYvable that the son* of iVvnlftplus could bo 
ignorant of anyth mg which had at that lime been dig 
covered with respect to internal medicine ^amks 

And now agalnat th gate 
Of 111’ inner court their growing force they bring 

hCKHAlf 

Rpeln has not been inattentive to the infertor goveru- 
meut of her colonies —RuBrRrsON 

Involuntary, v. Unwilling 
Ire, i’ Atigci 

Irksome, v Trtmllcsome 

Irony, v Ridicule 
Irony, v JFif 


Irrational, Foolish, Absurd, Pro* 
posterous 

Irrational, compounded of ir or in and 
rafio, signifies contrary to reason, and u env 
ployed to express the want of the faculty Itself, 
or a deficiency in the exercise of this faculty. 

Foolish (v Folly) signifies the perversion 
of this faculty 

Absurd, from surdus deaf, Signifies that 
to which ono would turn a deaf ear 

Preposterous, from prot hefoie sad fXMl 
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bebind, Kij^nibus literally tliat aide foremost 
which la uiiiutiu-al and contrary to oommon 
sense 

Irrational is not so strong a term aa/oo^uA 
it is appiicHhlo more freqnently to the thing 
than to the person, to the principle than to 
the practice foolmh on the contrary la com* 
monly applicable to the person as well ae the 
thing , to tho practice rather than the prin¬ 
ciple Scepticism is the most trrationaf tiling 
that exists . tho human mind is formed to be¬ 
lieve but not to doubt he is of aU men most 
foolish who stakes his eternal salvation on his 
own fancied superiority of IntelHgooce and 
illumination Foolish, absurd, and picjnstei ous, 
rise in degree a violation of cummou seiiso is 
implied by them t. 1 ], but they vary according 
to the degree of violence which is done to tho 
understaoding foolish is applied to anything, 
however trivial, which in the smallest degree 
ofieiids our understandings tho conduct of 
chililrcu IB therefore often foolish, but not ab 
surd and pjcpo<derous, which are said only of 
serious things that arc opposed to our judg 
ments It IS ubsuid for a uj.iu to persuade an 
oth( r to do til u which he 111 likociicuiust.inus 
Would object to »lo hunsi If , it is puposWous 
for a man to oxiiose himself to tho ndioule of 
others, and then ho ingry witli those who will 
not treat him respectfully 

The sihfities of (reethiiiUer* are altojtether irrottonal 
ud rfiiiiire the must cxtiavagiuit cmdulUg to eiubracs 
tlieiii —ADOl'sUN 

Tb« same w«U meanliiR geutUms-n took occaalon at 
amithpr Liuie lo bimg lutst-therHUch of his (rlpinls hs were 
uddltted to a /oo2ii4 hahilual «.ooluiii uf swearinx ui 
order to shuw theia tUo uOrurJuy ul the practiue ~ 
AUDI SUN 

By » prepott^rauji desire of things In themselves In 
different, men forego tlie enjoynuut u( that lutpiHUBSs 
whlcii those things ere nutiumeutal to obUui —BSKKI 
ttY 

IrreArag'able, v Indubiiable. 

Irregtaar, Disorderly, Inordinate, 
Intemperate 

Irregiilar, that is literally aof rtgular, 
marks merely the absence of a good quality 
Disorderly, that is literally out of order, 
marks the presence of a positively bad quality 
Wh it is irregular may be so from the nature 
of the thing, what Is disorderly is rendered so 
by some external circumstance Things are 
lantcd trregulaily for want of design the 
est troops aro apt to bo tfi 8 orcfe?fy m a long 
march In equtur and disordeily axq taken In 
a moral as well as a iintuml sense Inordi¬ 
nate, which signifies also put out of order, is 
einpJoyeri only in the moral sense What is 
irregular is contrary to the rule that is estab¬ 
lished, or ought to be, what Is disorderly is 
contrary to the order that has ealsted, what 
IS iTiordiJiate is contrary to the order that is 
prescribed, what is Intemperate is con¬ 
trary to the temper or spirit tnat ought to be 
encouraged Our habits will be reflrutar which 
are not conformable to the laws of social 
society, our practices vnll be disorderly when 
we follow the blind Impulse of passion Our 
desires wiU bo inordiuote vrhen they are not 
under the control of reason guided by religion, 
9 ur indulgences will be intmperaU when wc 


consult nothing but our appetites Toung 
people are apt to contract irregular habits if 
not placed under the care of discreet and sober 
people, and made to conform to the regulations 
of domestic life children are naturally prone 
to become disorderly, if not perpetually under 
tho eye of a master It Is the lot of human 
beluga in all ages and stations to have inordi¬ 
nate dooiree, which require a constant check 
se us to prevent intemperate conduct of any 
kind 

Iq youth there !■ a cerUlu in-sgulariit/ and AslUtloa 
by ii<> uiuau< UDbecoUiiUt-MLLMUTHS LaiTtiAa OP 
PL1^V 

The minds of bod men ore iluorderltf —BLAIK, 

Jnordmate paMlons ore the great dlsturben of life 

Irreligious, Profane, Impious 

As epithets to designate the character of tho 
person, they seem to nse in degree Irre¬ 
ligious IS negative, Profane and Im 
pious aro positive, the latter being much 
sirougcr than the foimor All men who are 
not po'^itivoly actuated by principles of icligion 
are ineligious who, if we include all such os 
show a disregard to the outward olistiranccs of 
religion, form a too numerous class profanity 
aud impuly are however of a still more heinous 
nature they consist not m the mere absence 
of reg ird for religion but m a positive contempt 
of it ind open outrage against its laws , the 
piojane man treats what is sacred as if it wore 
profane what a believer holds In reverence, 
and utters with awe, is pronounced with an 
air of indifference or levity, and as a matter of 
common discourse, by a projane man , he 
knows no difference between sacred and j» o 
Jane but as tho former may bo converted into 
a source of scandal towards others, the impious 
man is directly opposed to the pious man , the 
former is filled with defiance and rebellion 
f^ainst his Maker, as tho latter is with love 
and fear , the former curses while the latter 
prays the former is bloated with pride and 
conceit, the latter is full of humility and self- 
abasement we have a picture of the former 
in the devils, and of the latter in the samts 
When applied to things tlie term irrfhgiou* 
seems to be somewhat more positively opposed 
to religion an irreligious book is not merely 
one in which there is no religion, but that also 
which IS detrimental to religion, such as scep¬ 
tical or licentious writings the epithet pro¬ 
fane in this case Is not always a term of re¬ 
proach, but 18 employed to distinguish what is 
temporal from that which is expressly spiritual 
in Its nature , the history of nations fa profans 
os distinguished from the sacred history con¬ 
tained m the Bible the writings of the 
heathens are altogether profane as distin¬ 
guished from the motal writings of Christians, 
or the believers in Divine Revelation On the 
other hMid, when we speak of a ^qfant senti¬ 
ment, or a profane joke, profane lips, and the 
like, the sense is personal and reproachful; 
impious U never Implied but to what le por^ 
sonal, and in the very worst sense, an tmpioHS 
thought, an tmpioiu wish, or an wnpiou# vow^ 
are the fruits of an tmpieut mind. 

An offleer of the onny in Roman Catholic ooni^ej 
^ would hfl aiiald to pou lor au irrefivlOM luau U he Mould 
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be iMii to go to b«d without oOBflug up hU devutioo j , 
ADlHSOH 

Fly y* prejatu if Pot draw near with awe —YOPNO. 
Love e greet divinity nahly nudnUine 

Weak tmuloiM war with ui iiaiuurtal God 

euxeauLAKD 

Irruption, v Invasum 

To Issue, V To arise 

To Issue, V To nse 

Irreproachable, v Blameless 

Issue, V Event 

To Irritate, v To aggravate. 

Issue, V Offspring 


J. 


To Jade, v To ictai y 

To Jangle, Jar, Wrangle 

A verbal conteutioTi la exprchsed by all 
these terms, but with various modifications 
Jangle eocms to bo an onomaiopoci i, font 
conveys by its own discordant sound m idea 
ot the discord uice which accomp lines this 
kind of wir of words , Jar and war are m all 
piobabllity but viriitions of each other, »is 
I'sojd/iyif and Wi angle Theie is m jany 
lux/ more of cross (pJcstions and perverse 
replica than direct differences of opinion, 
those^any/« who are out of humour with each 
other , tuore is more of discordant feeling and 
opposition of opiuiuii in janiuo those who 
h iveno goodwill to eich other wUl be sure to 
jui when they come in collision , and those 
who indulge themsdves in jan ino will soon 
convert affection into Jll-will M unod people 
may destroy tho g'Ood humour of the compiny 
by jangling but thoy destroy their domestic 
peace and felicity by jarimg To icrangle is 
tuchiiically what to jangle Is morally those 
who dispute by a verbal opi>o8itton only are 
said to wrangle and tlie diaputers xiho eii 
gino m this scholastic exercise are termed 
ti I auglei s most disputations amount to Itttlo 
111 ^ro th in wrangling 

WliCTB tlio Jiuhcatdiics of the church were near mi 
cuiiUJtvof theuiLii OH bifh rhIi «, tSitre ueru pHiitluil 
fii/lt/ltiii/i oil liytli udeB —DUliM.T 

There Ih no jitr nr contest het-weeii the diffLTtiit tifts 
of tliei<[>irit —SOUTH 

Pti Of t K tmii'i iiiciistcr ' boni to vex the stitc 
With tri aiiuUrti/ tuleiils lonuU fur foal tlcUiu 

POIF 

To Jar, y Tojangle 

Jaunt, V Euuision, 

Jealousy, Envy 

Jealousy, m French jalou»te Latlr zeloty- 
j}ia, Greek frjAoTviria cumpoundeii of frfAos and 
Tinrrw to strike or fill, signifies properly filled 
with a burning desire 

Envy, in French envie, Latin tntndta from 
iniucfeo, compounded of m privative and vtd«o 
to see, signlfios not looking at, or lookiog at 
in a contrary direction. 

We are jealoiis of what is our own, we are 
tmions of what Is anotheFs Jealousy fears to 
lose what it has, envy Is pained at leeing 
jUMther have Princes are yealova of thehr 


authority , subjects are;eaioiiJ of theli rights 
courtiers are envioiu of those in favour, women 
are envwus of superior beauty 
Tho jealous man has an object of dcsira, 
something to get and somotblug to retain , he 
does not look beyond the object that interferes 
with his enjoyment, a jealous husband may 
therefore be appeased by the declaration of 
his wife 0 animoelty against the object of his 
jealoHiy The etinoiur man sickens at the sight 
of enjoyment he is easy only in the misery of 
others all endeavours, therefore, to satisfy 
an eniious man iro fruitless Jmlausy is a 
noble or <aa ignoble passion, according to the 
object, 111 the former case it is emulation 
sharpouod by fear, in the latter case It is 
gieediness stimulated by fear, envy Is always 
a bise pissiun, having the worst passions in 
its tram 

Jealoui is ipplicablo to bodies of men as well 
as individuals, ennous to tFie individuals 
only Nations are jeoiou* of any interference 
on tho part of auv other Power In their com¬ 
merce, government, or territory , individuals 
are enotous of the rank, wealth, and honours 
of each other 

Fvery ni ui is moreyen^oiu o( hUnatural than bli moral 
qiiRlllies —11AWK.KSW011TK 

The enviniu man in juin upon all oocaatoii* wbiah 
ahould t,l\e hull iileMurv —AUDlSON 

To Jeer, v To scoff 

To Jest, Joke, Make Game, Sport 
Jest is in all probability abridged from 
gesticulate, because the ancient mimics used 
much gtslicalation m breaking their jests on 
the comp 111 j 

Joke, in Latin jocu\ comes in all proba¬ 
bility flora the Hebrew tsechcL to laugh 
To Make Game slgnifieahere to make the 
subject of game or play {v Play) 

To Sport signifies liere to spoi t with, or 
convert into a subject of amuaemont 
One jests in order to make others l^tugh, 
one jokes m order to please one a self The 
jest IS directed at the object, the jokt is 
practised with the person or on the person. 
One attempts to make a thing laughable or 
ridiculous hy jesting about it, or treating It In 
n jesting manner, one attempts to excite good 
humour in others, or indulge it in one's sell 
by joking with them. Jests are therefore seU 
dom harmless. ;cArei are frequently allowable 
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Thft most seiiouB subject may be degraded by 
being turned into a jest but meUncboty or 
dejection of the mind may be oonvenlontly 
dispelled by a Court fools and buffoons 
usOT formerly to break their jests upon every 
subject by which they thought to entertain 
their employers those who know how to 
with good-nature and discretion may contri¬ 
bute to the mirth of the company to wti:e 
game of is applicable only to persona to mairc 
a sport of or sport with is applied to obiects 
in general, whether persons or things , both 
are employed like jest in the bad sense of 
treating a thing more lightly than it deserves 
To jest consists of words or corresponding 
signs , It is peculiarly axiproprlato to one who 
acta a part to joite consists not only of words 
but of simple actions, wiilch are calculated to 
produce mirth , it is peculiarly applicable to 
the social intercourse of friends to make game 
0/consists more of laughter than any, it has 
not the ingenuity of the jest, nor the good¬ 
nature of the joke, it Is the part of the fool 
■who wishes to make others apx>oaT what he 
himself really is to sport with, or to make 
sport of, consists not only of simple actions, 
but of conduct, It is the error of a weak mind 
that does not know how to set a due value on 
any thing , the fool sports with his ropntation 
when ho naks the loss of It for a bauble 

But ihcu 1*1)0 •Itd at lidlraio 

Bhoali] ft» upon ioiiie certain role _ 

Wblob fairly fainti they tue iajue ^wm 

Bow fond aw men of rule and place 

Vrho court it from the mean and bate, 

They lore the cellar s vnlcar/ofte 

And lose their bonrs in ale aiid tmoke —GAY 

■When Stmton** eyet were out of a public maglitnte be 
WM made a public eport —SOUTH 

Jilt, V Coquet 
Jocose. V Facetious 
Jocular, I Facetious 
Jocund, V Lively 
To Join, V To add 
To Joke, V To jest 

Journey, Travel, Voyage 

Journey, from the French joum^ a day's 
work, and Latin diumus dally, sl^lflos the 
course that is taken in the space of a day, or 
in general any comparatively short passage 
from one place to another 
Tratrel, from the French iravailler to 
labour, signifies such a course or passage as 
requires labour, and causes fatigue, in gen¬ 
eral any long course 

Voyage la most probably changed from 
the Latin vut a way, and originally simlSed 
any course or passage to a dis^ce, but is now 
confined to pwsages by sea 
We take journeys In different counties in 
England we make a voyage to the Indies, 
ana travel over Germany 
Journeys are taken for domestic business, 
travel! am mode for amusement or informa¬ 
tion voyages are made by captains or mer- 
for purposes of commerce 
^We estimate journeys by the day, as one or 
two days’ journey • ws esttioAts frav^fs and 


voyages by the months and years that are em- 
pl^ed 

The Israelites are said to have journeyed in 
the ■wilderness forty years, because they vrent 
but short distances at a time It is a part of 
polite education for young men of fortune to 
travel Into those countries of Europe which 
comprehend the grand tour as it Is termed A 
1 oj/oiieround the world, which was at firsts 
formidable undertaking, is now become fa¬ 
miliar to the mind by its frequency 

To ParAdlM. the h*ppy nwt of man, 

HlBjourney t onJ ajid our besiiinlnff woe —MiLTON 

Como monmon eeue compUlnt and weep no mow, 
■your loot frlctidi nru nut dead but gone bemre. 

Ads anc d a stage ur two upon that road 
BHiicb you must trow( In the steps they 1 rode, 

CUMDEELAND 

Calm and eerene be sees apppoaebins death, 

An the safe iMrt th peaoelul silent shore 

When he tuay rest, life s tedious voyajre o er —JCKYNSt 

Joy, Gladness, Mirth 
Joy, in Fronoh joie, comes from the Latin 
jocunaus or jucundus pleasant 
GladnesB, v Glad 
Mirth, V Festivity 

The happy condition of the soul la desig¬ 
nated by all these terms, but^oy and gfadvess 
lie more internally , mtrfft is the more Imme- 
diato result of external circumstances What 
creates joy and gladness Is of a permanent 
nature, that which creates twuiA is teinpf»r- 
ary joy is the most vivid sensation in the 
soul, pladnesa is the same in quality, but in¬ 
ferior in degree joy is awakened m the mmd 
by the most important events in life , gladness 
springs up in the mind on ordinary occasions 
the return of the prodigal son awakenedin 
the heart of his father , a mm feels pEaeinei* at 
being relieved from some distress, or trouble 
pubhc events of i gratifying nature prodiiLo 
universal joy relief from cither sickness 
or w ant brings gladiim to an oppressed heart 
ho who is absorbed in his private diatTesBOB Is 
ill prepared to partake of the mu th with which 
he is surrounded at tlie festive board 
Joy Is depicted on the countenanro, nr ex- 
presses itself by various demonstrations glad¬ 
ness 18 a more tranqiul feeling which is em- 
joyed in secret, and seeks no outward expres¬ 
sion mirth displays itself In laughter, singing, 
and noise 

Bis thonghtu triumphant, keuv'u alone employs. 

And hope anticipates hla futureyoys —JiJtYNS 

None of the poets have observed so well m Milton thsre 
secret oveiflowuin uC gtadntts which dlfTute themeelvia 
through the mind of the beholder upon surveying ths goy 
scenes of nature -ADDISON 

_ Tb unwieldy elephant 

To make them mtrih ui d all his might—MILTON 

Joyful, V Glad 

Judge, Umpire, Arbiter, Arbitrator 

Jadffe, in Latin yudtee and judex from jus 
right, ngnifies on« pronouncing th« law or de¬ 
termining right 

Umpire la most probably a corruption 
from empire, signifying one who has author¬ 
ity 
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Arbiter and Arbitrator, from arbitror 
to think, signify one who decides 
Jwlge is the generic term, the others are only 
species of judge The judge determines in all 
unutora disputed or undisputed, he pro 
iiounces what la law now as well na what will 
ho law for the future the umpire and mhiter 
are nnly mdges in p<articular cases that idinit 
of diaputo there may ho judges In hteratnro, 
In arts, and civil matters, uvipires aJid arbiters 
arc only judges in civil matters The judge 
pronoiincoB, in matters of dispute, according 
to a written law or a presenbed rule , tho um 
/uie decides in all matters of contest , and tho 
a) biter or m biiraior in all mattets of litigation, 
according to his own judgment The judge 
acts under the appointment of government, 
the umpire and urbUraior are appointed by in- 
dlvidu ils the former is chosen for his skill, 
ho adjudges tho palm to the victor according 
to tile merits of the case tho latter is chosen 
for his impartiility , he consults the iuterujts 
of both by equalmng then cl urns 
The office of an Fngbsh judge is one of the 
most honourable in tlio state , he is tho voice 
of tho legislator, and tho orgin for dispensing 
justice, ho holds tho bahinco between tho 
king ind the subject the charactcis of those 
who have filled tins office have been every wiy 
fitted to ra^o it in the estimation of dl tho 
world An umpire has nopirtuiilai mur d duty 
to discharge, nor import uit office , but he is of 
use in deciding the contested merits of indi¬ 
viduals , among the Romans and Greeks, tho 
umpne at their games wis held m high osti 
raation The office of an although not 

BO elevvted as a juifge in its btoral sonso, Ins 
often tho important duty of a Christiin p ace- 
makcr , and as the dctciraujatiousofan luoita 
are controlled by no external circnmstancev, 
the term Is applied to mon irchs, and even to 
tlie Creator aa the sovereign Arhta of the 
world 

Pateinon bIibU he> Judge how ill yon rhyme -DKIiDKN 

To pray r, repciilain'e fttid obedience dno 
Mine ear »hill not be Blow iiiiiie eye not shut, 

And I will place within them a* a guide 
Uy umpire couBcienLe —HILTON 

Yon once have known me 
Twlxt warring iiioiiarLliB nnd Lonttuding state*, 

Tlie gUiriou* artiier —LFWIS 

I am not out of the reach of people who oblige me to 
act u* their^uiij/* or their arbitrator — AIKLUOIH s LFT 
TIHS oy PLINY 

Judgment, Discretion, Prudence 

These terms are all employed to express the 
various modes of practical wisdom which 
8 i rve to regulate tho conduct of men in ordl- 
nnry life Judgment ia that faculty which 
CTLables a person to distinguish right and 
wrong In general DiBcretion and Pru¬ 
dence serve tho same purpose in particular 
c ises Judgment is conclusive , it decides by 
Ijositive mfereiice , it enables a person to dis¬ 
cover the truth (iiscrehon is intuitive (w J>is~ 
lemment), itdiscoms or perceives what is in 
all probability right Judgment acts by a 
fixed rule, it admits of no question or varia¬ 
tion discretion acts according to circum¬ 
stances, and is Its own nile Judgment deter¬ 
mines in the choice of what is good discretion 


sometimes only guards against em-r or diredt 
mistakes, it chooses what is nearest to tho 
truth Judgment requires knowledge and 
actual experleiiLO , discretion requires reflec¬ 
tion and consideration a general exercises 
his judgment in the disposition of his army, 
and in the mode of attick, whilst he is fol¬ 
lowing the rules of milltaiyart ho cxcicises 
hts discretion In tho choice of offu ers for dif¬ 
ferent ptistfl, in the treatment of his men, in 
his negotiations with the encmj, and vaiious 
other measures which depend upon contin¬ 
gencies 

Jhscj etton looks to tho present, prudence^ 
which is the tamo as providence or toresight, 
calculates on the future duci etion takes a wide 
survey of tho case that offers , it looks to the 
moral fitness of things, as well aa the conse- 
uencos which may follow from them, it 
ctermlnes according to the real propriety of 
anything, as well as the ultim ito advantages 
which it may produce , priuUtice looks only to 
the good or evil which may result from thmgs , 
it IS therefore, but a mode or accompaniment 
of disci etum we must have prudence when 
we have dtscuiion, but wo may have prudence 
where there is no occasion for dncntioii 
Those who have tho conduct or dilution of 
others require discretion those wLu 1 i\c tho 
minagement of their own concerns rcquiic 
pniiddire For want of discretion the master 
of a school, or tho general of an army, may 
lopo his authority , for want of prudence the 
merchant may involve himself in ruin , or the 
m in of fortune may be brought to beggaiy 
As epithets, judicious is applied to things 
often*rthni toptrsons, dnr> ti is applied to 
I e sons 1 ther than to things, prwf/mt Is 
ijtplicd to both a icmaik, or a military 
movement, is ^luiiCiOui it displays the 
judgnunt of the individual from whom they 
enianito, a matron is durreet who by dint of 
ye^rs, experience, and long reflection is en¬ 
abled to determine on whit is befitting tho 
case, a person is pi udent who does not Incon- 
sidentely expose himself to danger, a mea¬ 
sure IS prudent that gn irdfl against the chances 
of evil Counsels will be mjwhcious which 
are given by those who aro ignorant of tho 
subject it 13 dangerous to entrust a secret 
to one VC ho is indisoect tho imjietuoaity of 
youth natuiadly impels them to be imprudent, 
an iwpt iidint marriage is seldom followed by 
prudint conduct in tho parties that liave in¬ 
volved themselves m it 

K a man hii%e that pent! ration ot judgment a* h® can 
diBcmi what thiiiBH are to be laid open, and what to be 
Becreied to hltnauabil uf diBBimulatlon te a biudracoe 
and a poorneus —llACUN 

I,«t your own 

Ihscretion he your tutor Btiit the action 
To the words —BllAKSPEAHE 
The Ignorani'e m which we are lelt concemln* good and 
«vU t* nut luch BA to BUpereede prudence m coudnet — 
BIAIR 

Juderment, v Sense 
Juice, V Liquid 

Justice, Equity. 

* Justice, frum ;wjlight, is founded on tho 
laws of society Equity, from falx- 

* vide Boubaudt " Juatlce, equiU ’ 
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JUSTNESS 


ness, nfrbtnesa, and equality, is founded on 
the laws of nature 

Justice is a written or proscnbed law, to 
which one Is bound to conform and make it 
the rule of one's decisions eguity Is a law in 
our hearts , It conforms to no rule bat to cir^ 
cumstances, and decides by the consdousnesa 
of ritfht and wrong The proper object of 
putice is to secure proMrty , the proper object 
of eguity is to secure tiio rights of humanity 
Justice is exclusive, it assi^ to every one 1 ^ 
own it preserves the subsisting inequality 
between men equity la communicative , it 
seeks to eyuuftze the condition of men by a fair 
distribution 

Justice forbids us doing wrong to any one , 
and requires us to repair the wrongs we have 
done to others equity forbids us doing to 
others what we would not have thorn do to us , 
It requires us to do to others what in similar 
dreumatanem we would expect from them 

The obligations to justice aro imperative, 
the observance of its laws la enforced bj the 
civil power, and the breach of them is exposed 
to punishment the obligations to equity arc 
altogether moral, wo are impelled to it by tho 
dlctarea of coT SCience , vve cuinot violate it 
without oxpobing ourselves to tho Divine dis¬ 
pleasure JuitueiA lufloMblo, it follows one 
invariable rule, which can seldom be deviated 
from conaisteiJtly with the gener il govKl, 
equity, on the other h,md, vanoa with the cir 
cumstances of the ca^e, and is guided by dis 
crotion justice may, therefore, sometimes run 
counter to equity, when the interests of tho 
Individual must be sicrificed to those of the 
comrouiuty , and equity sometimes tempers 
the rigour of justice, hy aduiittnig of reieon- 
ahle dovwtionc from the literal mteriirctatlonf. 
of its laws The trar.quillity of society, and 
the secinity of the individual aro ensured by 
justice the harmony ind good w ill of one roan 
towards another are cherished by equity when 
justice requires any sacrifices which are not 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
this tranquillity and security, it is a useless 
broach of equity on the other hand, when a 
reg ird to equity leads to the direct violation 
of any law, it ceases to be either equity or 
jasUci The rights of property are alike to be 
preserved by both justice and equity but tbe 
ioimcr respects only those general and funda¬ 
mental principles which are uuiversaUy ad 
niitted in the soeiJ compact, and compre¬ 
hended under the laws the latter respects 
those pirticnlar principles which belong to 
tho c-ise of individuals justice 18 , therefore, 
properly a virtue belonging only to a largo 
and organized society equity must exist 
wherevor two individuals come in connection 
with each other When a father disinherits 
his son, he doc-t not violate pushes,although he 
^008 not act consistently with equity. tho dis¬ 


posal of his property is a right which la 
guaranteed to him by tho estabUahed laws of 
civil society, but the claims which a child 
has by nature over tho property of bis parent 
become the claims of equity, which the latter 
is not at liberty to set at naught without Uie 
most Bubstanti^ reasons On the other hand, 
when Cyrus adjudged the coat to each boy as 
It fitted him, without regard to tbe will of the 
younger from whom the large coat liad bwii 
taken, it is evident that he committed an act 
of injustice, without perfomuog an act of 
eguiiy since all violence is positively 
and what is positively can never be 

equitable whence it is dear that justice, which 
respects the absolute and unalienable rights of 
mankind, can at no time be suiwrscdod by 
what is BupiKised to be equity although equity 
may bo conveniently m ido to Interpose where 
tho laws of jWince are either to<» severe or alto¬ 
gether silent On this grouv d, supposing I 
have received an injury, justice demands re- 
piritlon , it listens to no palliation, excuse, 
or exception but supposing the reparation 
which I have a right to demand involves the 
rum of him who w more unfortunate than 
guilty, can I in equity insist on tho demand ? 
Justice is that which public law requires, 
equity is that which private law or the law of 
every man s consuence requires 

Th«7 vrho mppUoate for mercy from others cun never 
bofie iot Justice tlirough theiiiMlveH —hVIiKS. 

Pv'ry rule of eyuity demand* 

That vice end virtue from the AliuigVjiy ■ hands 
Should due rewards and punishments receive 
^ , JKNYNS 

To Justify, V To apofoflrtss* 


Justness, Correctness 

Justness, from jus law (v Justice), Is 
the conformity to established principle Cor¬ 
rectness, from rectus nght or straight (v 
Correct), is the conformity to a certain mark 
or Uno the former is used in the moral or 
improper sense only , the latter is used in the 
proper or improper sense We estimate tho 
value of remarks by their justness, that is, 
their accord mce to certain admiited princi¬ 
ples Coricctncss of outline is of tlie first 
importance in drawing, correctness of dates 
enhances the value of a history It has been 
JIM observed by the moralists of antiquity 
that money is the root of all evil , partisans 
seldom state con ecUy what they see and hear 

Pew meu poweaaed of the moet perfect slight, c»n de- 
ernhe viNtul ohip, ts with more »plrit undjuKtws tL*u 
Hr BJwklocX the poet horu bliud —BUKhX 

I do not mean the popnlsr eloquence which cennot be 
tolerwied et the bar, but that correctneit of etyle uid 
elextuioe of oietbod which et once plMMe sad puvusdeB 
tile hesrer —SIK WM JONl.8 

Juvenile, V ToutJfM* 
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Keexir V Acute 
Keen, v Sharp 
To Keep. V To hold 

To Keep, Preserve, Save 
Keep, V To hold, keep 
Preserve, compounded of pre and the 
Latin servo to titjmfies to keep away from 
all mlschiof 

Save signifies to keep safe 
The idea of having m one s possession Is 
common to all these terms, which is, how¬ 
ever the simple meaning of keep to prewie 
is to keep with cire, and free from all injury, 
to save IS to keep hid up in a a^fe plu-c ukI 
free from dcatructioii Things arc k^pt it all 
times, and undei all circumstances thev are 
pie^iivid lu circumatuicea of peculiar difh 
cnlty and dinger, they tro saeed lu the 
moment In which they aro tbre itened witli 
licbttIKtioii things arc itpleahinc, tlay 
are p}€seivfd hy an evci-tnm of power, they 
arc saied by tho ubo extraordinary meins 
the shepherd keeps his flock by simply watch 
mg uvor them , rliildren are sometimes won¬ 
derfully pretei vi(i m the midst of tho greatest 
dangers things are frequently sated lu the 
luidht of fire by the exertions of those 
present. 

W« are TosolTe<l to **171 an established church an catab 
liihed uionarthj an established ariatocmcy anJaneetHli 
lished deuiovrncy eH4,li lu the dezree iu wlsich it exlete 
aud uo greater —BURK K 

A war to prstprve iiaUonal Itnlepeiidence, property and 
liberty trumcerUin uuiverssd Lavock lea wax Just aud 
netoasary —UURKK 

I( anythinif dofeneivo can ixisstbly saro u* from tho 
disaster* o( a regloiOe peace, Mr fitt is the wau to lave 
ui —flUBKE. 

To Keep, Observe, Fulfil 
Keep, V To hold, keep 
Observe, in Latin ofijm-o eompoundod of 
ob and so lo, slmlfies to keep in one s view, to 
fix one’s attention 
Fulfil, r To accomplish 
These terms are synonymous in the moral 
sense of abiding by and carrying into execu¬ 
tion what is prescribed or set before one for 
hvs nile of conduct to keep is simply to have 
by one in such manner that It shall not de 
part, to observe is to keep with a steady atten¬ 
tion , to futjll Is to keep to the end or to tho 
full intent A day is either kept or observed 
yet the former is not only a more familiar 
term, but it likewise Implies a much less 
solemn act than the latte, one must add, 
therefore, the mode in which It is tepf, by 
saying that it is kept holy, kept sacred, or kept 
as a day of pleasure, the term o6<erv<, how¬ 
ever, Implies always that it is kept rellgiouflly. 


K. 

we may keep but we do not observe a birth 
day, wo keep or obstne the Sabbath 
To keep marks simply perseverance or con 
tmoance in a thing , a man ieejj* his word if 
he do not deport from It, to observe marks 
fidelity and consideration we observe a rule 
when we are careful to be ^idod by it to 
fulfil marks the perfection and consummation 
of that which one has kept wo faJJU a pro 
mise by acting in strict conformity to it 
A porson Is said to keep the law when he 
does not commit any violent breach of it ho 
observes every minutia in the law If he is 
anxious to show himself a good citiron, by 
this conduct ho fulUls the intentions of 
tho legislator St Paul recommends Chris 
tlaus to X.eep the faith, which they can nevci 
do effectually unless they observe all the pr. - 
ctpts of our Haviour, and thereby /uljil tho 
Uw children m ly ke£p silence wlien they are 
desired, but it is seldom in their power to 
o'.sene it as a role because they have not 
sufficient understanding 

It In Kroat Kiu io swr it unto la sin 

liiil grcAtcr »u» to kve)> r niniul mtlu-flH YKSPRAFF 

I doubt wbether uiv of ourautliors have jet been aKle 
hw tw<^itv Imps loifether ntcciy to obiervL ihe tiue dafliit 
tiun of <MW</i>i»;tO ^OKSSON 

Youiiiiifht ha>a Bean poor cbild arrived at an age 
to fulfil ail your kopu uiid tutu yuu lu gUl litre lust biui 
-Ql tv 

Keeping, Custody 
Keeping-, v To keep, luAd 
Custody, in Latin custodui and custos, in 
all probcibimy from cum care, because caio 
18 p.itilcularly required in keeping the first of 
theso terms is, as before the must gener tl in 
ita signification , tho litter is in ^re frequent 
m Its ueo Tho leaping amounts to httlc more 
than having purposely in one’s possession 
but custody is a particulir kind of ketjnng, for 
the purpiso of preventing an escape lo,mi- 
mate objects may he in one’s keeping but a 
prisoner, or th it wliicli is in danger of getring 
away, xe placed iii custody a person baa in In 1 
Ai’cpmothxt which he vnJuiStUi the property 
of an absent friend , tho officers of justice g( t 
into their custody those who have olTcndcd 
against the laws, or such property as has boon 
stolen 

Life and all Ita enjoymenta would be scarce worth tlie 
hirfruvr if tt were under a perpetual dread of luaing them 
—SPECTATOR 

Prior wag Buffered to live In his own houee under t’la 
evtstody of a ineMennr until he was exnraliied before a 
oommittee of the Privy Council —J OHNSOM 

To Kill, Murder, Assassinate, Slay, 
or Slaughter 

Kill. In Saxon cydan, Dutch, kdait 
Murder, m German, mord, &c, la con¬ 
nected with the Latin mot s death 
ABsassinata algnifies to kill after tho 
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manner of an aMowm which word probably 
cornea from the Leiant, where a pnnce of the 
Araacldes, or (WicwJini, who wm called the old 
man of the moimtalns, hved in a castle be¬ 
tween Antioch and Damastua, and brought up 
youuff men to lie in wait for paasengera 
Slay or Slaug'h.ter, m German tchiagen, 
4 c , probably from liegen to lie, signifying to 
lay low 

To kill is the general and the indefinite 
term, signifying simply to take away life, 
to mutiltr 18 to kxU with open violence and in¬ 
justice to asscxmmtexs to nmnler by surpnae, 
or l>y means of lying in wait, to «<ay is to kill 
in battle to kill is applicable to men, animals, 
and also vegetables , to murder and uatfusina/*! 
to men only, to slag mostly to men, but 
sometimes to animals , to slaughter only to 
animals in the proper sense, but it may bo 
applied to men in the improper sense, when 
they are killed like bi utes, either as to the 
numbers or to the manner of Idling them 

lihe flerte yoiinj hero who had orereoroe the Cuiiattl 
up)>ratded hy hia aleter lor having tlatn her lover 
In the height ot hia resentment kHU her —ADDISON 
^urdei-f and oxecutuina are always transacted behind 
thesLeuoB In the trench theatre —AiiDisoN 
The women mterpow?d with so many prayers and en 
treaties that they proented the mutual tUiiuihitr which 
threatened the Homans and the Sabuies —AUDISOK 
On this vain hope sclulterera thieves rely 
And to this altar vile tusnuini fly —< 1 FMYNS 

Kind. V Affectimaie 
Kmd, V Crraciws 


Kind, Species, Sort 
Kind, most probably from the Teutonic 
Imtd a child, signifying roUteJ, or of the same 
family 

Species, in Latin rpecies from spfao to 
behold, signifies literally the form or apptai- 
ance, and in un ext ended sense that which 
comes under a particuUr fumi 
Sort, lu Latin aors a lot, signifies that 
which constitutes a p irticul u lot or parcel 
Aonfand apuits vre both employod m their 
pioj er sense , to? ( lias been diverted from its 
oiigiiial meaning by colloquial use kind is pro¬ 
perly employed for animate objects, particu 
lirly for mankind, and Improperly for moral 
objects , apeties is a term used by philosophers, 
classing things according to their external or 
intern il propertu s A^af/iOs a term in vnlgaruso 
has a less definite mo inmg than speciea, which 
R' rves to form the groundwork of science we 
discriminate tilings in a loose or general 
manner by saying that they are of the animal 
or vegetable kind of the canine or feline 
kind but wo discriminate them precisely If 
w c say that they are a jpfcies of the arbutus, 
of the pomegranate, of the dog, the horse, 
and the like By the same rule we may 
speak of a species of madness, a (peeiesai fever, 
and the like f because dlaeasee have been 
brought under a systamatle arrangement 
but, on the other hand, we should speak of a 
kind of language, a kind of feelings A kind 
of influence and in similar cases where a 
|[eneral resemblance is to be expressed 
Sort may be used lor either kind or species. 


it does not necesaoniy imply any affinity, or 
common property in the objects, but simple 
assembla^ produced as It were by sort, 
chance hence wo speak of such sort of folks 
or people , such sort of practices, different 
sorts of grain , the various sorts of merchan¬ 
dises and m similar cases where things are 
sorted or brought together, rather at the option 
of the person than according to the nature 
of the thing 

An ungrateful pennn is a kind of thoroughfare or com 
mon ihora for the good thluge of tho world to paaa into 
—SOUTH 

H the French ehmiM •iicceed In what they propose and 
establish a deiuocrticy )n n country circumstanced like 
France they will estaDlish a very had govarnment a very 
bad species of tyranny —UUBKK 

The French made and recorded a forf of InsMteto, 
an<l digest of anarchr, called tho right* of im.ii — 
BURKF 

Kindness, v Benefit 
KlndneSA, ^ Benevolence 

Kindred, Relatlonahip, Affinity, 
Consanguinity 

Tho idea of a state in which jiersons aro 
placed with regard to each other is common 
to all these terms, which differ principally m 
tho nature of this state Kindred signifies 
tint of being of the same iind (v JCmd) 
Relationship signifies that of holding a 
nearer relation thau others (v To connect) 
Affinity (v jiffimty) sigmBes that of being 
athned or coming close to each other’sbounda- 
nos Consanguinity, from sangua tho 
blood, signifies that of having the same blood 
The intdrfd IS tho most general state heie 
expressed It may embrace all mankind, or 
refer to pirticular fimilics or coimiHinties; 
it depends upon possessing the common pro 
perty of humanity tho plul mthroplst claims 
kindled with all who aro unfortunate when it 
IS in bis power to relieve them Belationship 
Is a state less general than kindred but more 
extended than either canity or consanguinity 
It atiplles to particular famiiica only, but it 
applies to all of tlio same family, whether re 
motolyor distantly related /ijliuty denotes 
a close relationship, whether of an artificial or 
a natural kind there Is an affinity between 
the husb-xnd and the wife In consequence of 
tho marriage tie , and there is an dffimty be¬ 
tween those who descend from the same 
parents or relations m a direct lino Consan¬ 
guinity iH, strictly speaking, this latter species 
of descent, and the term is mostly employed 
in all questions of law respecting descent and 
Inheritance 

Though separated from my hmdred by llltla more 
than half a century of miles 1 know u little of their 
ooiicemii a* If ocean* and contiuenU were between ui — 
towrtK 

The wisdom of our Creator hath linked us by the tie* 
of iiatuml affection, flrat, to our families and children, 
next to our brothers, ndations, and friends—BLALK 
STONE. 

Oonsanyiiinittr or relation by blood, and or reta 

Non by inarriage are oanuulcal dlsablUtlesTtv contract a 
marriage) -BbACttaTONK. 

Kindred, v Jtelahon. 

Kln^om, V Bmpirs. 

Kingly, V BaycU, 
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Kinsman, v Reiatioiu 
Knavish, r Ihshonett 

To Know, Be Acquainted With 
To Know 18 a goneral term , to Be Ac 
QLuaui'ted with is particular (v Acnuuint 
(inc-) We may know thiugg or porsouB lu 
wmoua ways, wo may know them by name 
only, or wemay thairmtomalpinpcrtics 
or characters, or we may simply know tUcit 
figure , wd may know them by report, or we 
miy i/ww them by a direct intercourse , one is 
actiuaintalwiih either a person or a thing, only 
in ft direct manner, and by an immcdi ito in 
tercourso in ones own person We knoto n 
man to bo good or bad, virtuous or vicioua, 
by being a, witness to his actions , wc become 
Oiqu.ainitd with hun by frequently being In 
hib eoinpauy 

Ib tliflrp D'J tnmp'rato roeion enn lip known 
Bflwiil their frigid siiifour torrid ri>ne? 
t ould wp iiiitKiake Iruni that leilinr^ii. drftnTii 
But to 1)0 rtBtkeB lu a worse extrviiio t—BJ-Nu W 

But how ell ill I express in7S)i(nush foi no little buy 
who heuuiiti act/iKitHini with nonaw hh miuu /ui ho wif 
owpabUot retl«KU(jii —iUUMUTllB IitTlKKa ()t CirFKo 

Knowledge, Science, Learning, 
Erudition 

Knowledge, from Inou.m all probibihtj 
comes fiom iho Latin itoico, uid tho Ore>.k 

yU^UlTKCtl 

Science, in Latin itfiodia, from vlo 
Greek uPifAt to know, and suah to Bee i>r 
perceive 

Learning, from learn, signifies tho thing 
lumied 

Erudition, m Latin eiudiho comes from 
f) udio to bnug out of a state of ludonm or 
ignorance 

KnowJtdqe iR a goneial lermwhieh simplv 
implies tho thing known icttTWC, leaminn, md 
frudtbonaro modes of iimicWi/f qualified by 
some colUteral idea Autact is a systematle 
species of iiiow?6(fj7e which consists of ml© and 
<rder, fmnimr? is thit siieeies of kvovhdge, 
which one derives from sehools, or through 
the medium of personal instruction , erndaiov 
18 PchoUstie knowledi/^ obtained by profound 
loseareh, knotehdae idmits of every possible 
degree, and is expressly opposed to ignorance , 
irncf, Itamniff. and eruddiOH are positively 
high degrees of intut kd(/L 
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The attainment of ifcnoiotedpe is, of Itself, a 
pleasure, independent of the many extrinsic 
advantages which it bnngs to eaory indivi¬ 
dual, according to the station of life in which 
ho la placed , the pursuits of science haao f 
peculiar interest for men of a peculiar turn 
those who thirst after general maj 

not have a reach of intellect to tako the com 
prohonsivo survey of nature which is requisite 
foi a mail Xetinua^is Ishs dci'ieiidont 

on tho genius, than ou the will of the uidivi 
dual, men of modeiate t ilcnls h ivu overcome 
tho deficiencies of lutuu , b\ labour uid peiso 
veramt', and have aiipured mi\i stnms of 
/.aj,iiw(/as hive laised them to i lospeitiblo 
htitiou 111 the reinibliL of ktteis I’lofouiid 
eruditionis obtainc^l but by few, i icteutuu 
memory, a pitieut iiidustiy, and deep pciie 
tration aie requisite for one who aspuesto 
the title of an n iidue nun 
Knoitkdof, m the uuqn ililttd and unners il 
Kuse, IS not alwais i good I’ope 8 a^s, ‘ \ 
little kpoirhih/e i duigircms thing ’ it is 
ccrtdn we iiuyluvo a knouUdoe of evil is 
w.ll IS good, and o-s our jn'^sioiis no tvtr 
icidy tosmeus iii ill turn thi\ will cill in 
our loipi rtect or sujxjrficiil daoich'/i/i to their 
ul .VoitK Vsmoroexempt fiom thisd 
but the icunlinc man who forgets to make ex 
fx iicnce Jus giiido, as man> iro a])t to do lu 
tljo piescnt d ly will winder in the ngioiifi 
of idit sp( ( ul itioii and sink In the qmcks uids 
of Bcipuisiii Jinrnmy is more ge erallj 
aii<l pr util ally useful to the moi ils uC men 
thin niMot while it inalo s us lupuilitul 
with the linguige, the Rcntimei ts, uid nnn- 
ncis of fonner igis it serves to pmlly the 
sentiments, to inlugo the unilerst nidmg and 
cxirt the powers, but tho pursuit of tbit 
hfo/uft'/whi< h consists merely m tlic knim 
lidf/L i)t wolds, or 111 tho study of oiitioiis, is 
even worse th in a useh ss emplui inent of the 
time JiudiUnn is alwajsgood, it does not 
iniulyheDiO to ennoble the pussi asor, but it 
adds to the sto( k. of impoitint knoiihdi/i it 
servcb the ciuso of religion ind moi ihta, and 
chva'es the views of men to the gruidist 
objects of inquiry 

( 11,1 ao«l(<l7( bill e noliounil 1ml nmst Rtbaiiro 
bu t ir lo umko us vijgh Ijr IgnuiauctUl MtAM 

O SKfoil popsy thnn spirit of Ruiuaii ftrts 
fhu suul o£ Hid the fiuecu ot wtuls * 

B JoNflOS 

As Irarnlnj sdiaiiced new works were nduvleil iiil > .nr 
IviiKiisk'' but I think with little imiirovtiiiLiit ul tJie ar 
ul Uainlatnm —lollNsON 

Iwu of the tkeneb clerifj with whom I imBsed liij 11 li 
lugs weiemeii ul deiiierudiUon —BUHkfi 


L. 


Labour,!) irorJ- 

To Labour, TaKe Pains or Trouble, 
Use Endeavour 

Labour, in Latin labor, comas, In all pro¬ 
bability, from lahn to falter or faint, becausa 
labour causes f untness 


To Take Pams m to expose one s self to 
paini and to Take the Trouble is to im 
pose ti ouble on one s self 
Endeavour (V To endeaioui) 

The first three terms suppose tha neccbnitv 
for a painful c' ertion but to labour exprebr- 1, 
more than to take pctmi, uid. thib more than to 
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trouble to endeavour excliidei erorf idea 
of pi^m or inconvenience great dlffloultloa 
must be conquered; great perfection or oor> 
rectnees requires miiu a oonoem to please 
will ffi ve trouble but we ute endeavours wbere- 
erer any object is to be obtained, or any duty 
be performed To labowr is either a cor- 
loreal or a mental action, to take pains Is prin* ' 
*.ipally an effort of the mind or the attention, 
to take trouble is an effort either of the body or 
mind a f jtithful minister of the Gospel labours 
to instil Christian prmclples into the minds of 
his audience, and to heal all the breaches 
which the angry paseions make between them 
when a child is properly sensible of the value 
of improvement, he will take the utmoetpatns 
to profit by the instruction of the master he 
who is too Indolent to take the trouble to make 
his wishes known to those who would comply 
with them, cannot expect others to trouble 
themselves with Inquiring into their necessi 
ties a good name is of such value to every 
man that he ought to use his best endeavours 
to preserve It unblemished 

They (tha Jews) were (aln to ^oJta paint to rid them 
•eb«a o| tbalr ha.ppiiieaa euid It ooat them labour aud 
violence to become miserable —SOUTH 
A good conscience bath nlwayi enough to rewrd ttaelf 
though the eueceaa fall not out according to the merit of 
the eneCearaur —HOWELL- 

Laborious, V Aettve 

Labyrinth, Maze 

Intricacy is common to both the objects ex- 
pre«i8ed by these terms , but the term Laby”* 
rlnth hM it to a much greater extent than 
Maze tho lahyuntk, from tlie Greek 
Ao^uptvflos, was a work of antiquity which 
fiurpiassed the maze In tho same pro- 
jiortiun as the ancients surpassed tho 
modorns in all other works of art, it was con- 
Btrurted on so prodigious a scale, and wxih so 
many windings, that when a person was once 
entered, he could not find hia way out without i 
the assistance of a clue or thread Maze, pro¬ 
bably from the Saxon maxe a gulf, is a modern 
term for a similar structure on a smaller scale, 
which IS frequently made by way of oi nament 
in large gardens From the proper meaning 
of the two words we may easily see the ground 
of their metaphoncai application political 
and polemical discussions are compared to a 
labyrinth because the mind that is once en¬ 
tangled in them la unable to extricate itself by 
any efforts of Its own on the other hand, that 
perplexlfcj and confusion into '^hich the mind 
is thrown by unexpected or inexplicable events 
Is termed a meue because, for tne time, it is 
bereft of its power to pursue its ordinary func¬ 
tions of recouectloD and combination 

From (he elow mittreu of (hit lohool Experfanct, 

Asd her ueietaat pwulng, pile Dlitruet 
Purchue a dear-bought olue to lead hit youth 
Through Miyauttue obllqultiet of humaa life. 

And the dark hbiprinth of human hearta.—YOUNG 

To rneaanr d nolea whflat (hey advanoe, 

He lu (rlU nmtt thaU lead the daiica.-^Ulf8EaLANi> 

Laok, V Want 
Lading,« Freight 
To Xiae, V To linger 
To I v To bewail 


To Lament, V To eomphtn 
To Lament, v To deplore 
To Lament, V To gneve 


Land, Country 

Land, in German land, ^ , from lean and 
line, signifies an open, even space, and refers 
stricGy to tho earth Country, In French 
eontr/e, from con and terra, sigiiiaes tarufi ad 
joining so as to form one portion The term 
land, therefore properly excludes the idea of 
habitation the term country excludes that of 
the earth, or the parts of which it is composed 
hence we speak of the land as rich or poor, 
according to what it yields of a country as 
rich or poor, according to what its inhabitants 
posseMS so, in like manner, we say, the land 
is ploughed or prepared for receiving the 
grain but the countty is cultivated, tho 
country is under a good government, or, a 
man's country is dear to him In an extended 
application, however, these words may be put 
for one another the word land may some¬ 
times be put for any portion of land that is 
under a government, as the land of liberty, 
and country may be put for the soil, as a rich 
country 

You are •till In (he land of ihn living, and have all (he 
ra«aus (but can be deeired whereby to prevent your fail 
ing into condeianation —BEVERIDGE:. 

We love our country m (he test of rellgton, liberty, and 
Iawe.-B 1 A 1 K. 

Landscape, v Vicie^ 

Language, Tongue, Speech, Idiom, 
Dialect 

Langruagre, from the Latin hngua a 
Tongue, signifies like the word tongue, that 
which is spoken by the longue 

Speech is the act of speaking or the thing 
spoken 

Idiom, In L<atm idiotna, Greek tStwga, from 
i 5 «k propnuB, proper, or peculiar, signifies a 
pecuhar mode of speaking 

Dialect, In Latm dialectiea, Greek SiaAex- 
riKtf, from SioAeyoMm to speak in a dlstiuct 
manner, siguitics a distinct mode of speech 

All those terms mark the manner of express 
lug our thoughts, but under different circum¬ 
stances Language is the most general term 
in Its meinmg and application it conveys 
the general idea without any modlfiLation, 
and 18 applied to other modes of expression 
besides that of words, and to other objects be« 
sides persons, the language of the eyes fre¬ 
quently supplies the place of that of the 
tongue the deaf and dumb use the language of 
Signs , birds and beasts are supposed to have 
their peculiar language tongus, speech, and 
the other terms are applicable only to human 
beings -Language js cither written or spoken , 
but a tongue is conceived of mostly as some¬ 
thing to be spoken and speech is, in the strict 
sense, that only which is epoken or uttered, 
A tongue is a toUlity, or an untn e assemblage, 
of all that IB necessary for the expr^^^sioti of 
thought, it comprehends not only words, but 
modifications of meiuilng, changes of termb 
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nation, modes and forma of words, with the 
whole scheme of syntactical rules, a ionffue 
therefore comprehended, In the first Instance, 
only those language which were originally 
formed the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin are 
In the proper sense tongues but Those which 
are spoken by Europeans, and owe their origin 
to the former, commonly boar the general de¬ 
nomination of languages 

Speech is an abstract term, implying either 
the power of uttering articulate sounds aa 
wheu we sjieak of the gift of speech which is 
denied to thos i who are dumb, or the words 
themselves which are spoken as when we 
speak of the parts of speech, or the particular 
mode of C'^prcsslng one's self , or that a man 
18 known by his speech Idiom and dialect are 
not t'roperlv a language, but the properties of 
language idiom Is the peculiar construction 
and turn of a language, which distinguishes it 
altogether from others, it is tliat whicli enters 
into the Cl imposition of the tauguage, md c lu- 
not be sepirated from it A diakct is that 
which 18 engraftod on a language by the in 
habitants of particular parts of a country, and 
admitted by its writers and le irncd men to 
form an incidental part of the language as 
the dutlecia which originated with the lonims, 
the Athenians, the jEolians, and were iftir 
wards amalgamated into the Greek tongue is 
also the dialects of the high aod low Uernuu 
which are distinguished by simil ir pccu 
liantios 

Lo)i£iuape* simply servo to convoy our 
thoughts tov^ues consist of worda, written 
or siKiken sj^eech consists of words spoken 
iffioni* are the expression of national manners, 
customs, and turns of sentimnit, which are 
thn most difficult to be traosferred from one 
language to another dialects do not vary so 
much lu the words themselves as in the furras 
of wolds, they are projudiciil to the perspi¬ 
cuity of a language, but add to its harmony 

Nor do they truit their coTiono si one 

But »pesk s Imnguags of their own —‘SWIFT 

Whs* If we could di*oour*e with people of sll tlie 
nsUnn# upon the eurth in their own mother tonpum t 
Uiileeswe know Jesiu Chrut also we should be lust lor 
ever —BkVEKIUGE 

When tpMch Is employed only s« the vehicle of false 
hood every man must disunite hiaiself from others — 
JOHhSON 

The lancTuope of this ^st poet li sometlraei ohsenred 
by old words trsnipositions, and foreign idtarns —ADDI 
SOIT 

Every art has Ite dialect uncouth and uugrawful to 
all whom custom has not reconciled to Its eoaud —JOHN 
BON 

Languid,» 

To Languleh., 1 Tojlag 

Larff6»« 

Large, Wide, Broad 

Lar^ (W Greaf) Is applied in a general 
way to express every dimension, It impUes 
not only abundance in solid matter, but also 
freedom m the space, or extent of a plane 
superficies 

Wide, in German weit, is moat probably 
connected with the French vide, and the Latin 
eufuui empty, slgnlfyliig properly an empty 


or open space unencumbered by any obfltruo' 
tlous 

Broad, in German bmt, probably comes 
from the noun 6 re<, a Iward , because it is the 

r uliar property of a board, that is to say, it 
the vndth of what is ^rticularly long 
Many things are large, but not wide as a 
large town, a large circle, a large ball, a large 
nut other things are Iwth Uirgt and wide as 
a large field, or a wide field a large house, or 
a -mule house but the field is sud to lie large 
from tlie quantity of ground it enntams it is 
said to be wule both from us figure or the ex¬ 
tent of its spaco in the cross directions, m 
like manner, a house is laigc from its extent 
in all diiections, it is sud to be wide from 
the extent which It rtins in front some things 
are said to be wide which are not deoomin ifi d 
large that w, either such tilings as have less 
bulk and quantity than extent of plane sur¬ 
face , as cU-iritfi. cloth a wicft opening, a wide 
entrance, and the like or such as have an 
extent of space only one way , as a wule road, 
a icide path a wide passage, and the like 
What is blood is in sense and mostly in appli¬ 
cation, widr but not me insd a ribbon is 
broad a ledge is broad a ditch Is broad a 
plank 18 broad the bnra of a hit is broad ni 
the border of anything is broad on the other 
hand, a moutli is wide but not bi oa/l aper¬ 
tures in general are wide but not bioud Lm ge 
IB opposed to small vale to close, bioad to 
narrow In the moral application, we Hpe ik 
of largeneia in rcgird to liboraiity , wale and 
bi oad only In the figurative sense of space or 
size as a ionic diflereucc, or a bioad line d 
distinction 

BItall grief contract the larpctwii of that beurt 
lu whiJi nor ftar uor ftiiger liM a part ?—WaLLFS 

irirfe WM tho wound 

But tuddeiily with (ImIi fill il up ami haal d —Mti ton 

The wider a men s coiufurt* extend the brnader le the 
mark which he spreada to the arrnwa of uilefortuiie— 
BLAIK 


Largely, Copiously, Fully 

Large^ (t Gieat) is hero taken in the 
moial sense, and, if iho derivation given of 
It be true, ni the moat proper sense 
Copiously comes from the Ijatin copia 
plenty, signifjing lu a plentiful degree 
Fully signifies in a full degree , to the/itif 
extent, a* far as It can reach 
Quantify is tbe idea expressed In common 
by all these terms, but laigely has always a 
reference to the freedom of the will in the 
agent, copiously qualifies actions that are 
done by inanimate objects, fully q^uoliflas the 
actions of a rational agent, but it denotM a 
degree or extent which cannot be surpassed 
X person deals largely ija thm^, or he drniLs 
large draughts , rivers are copiously supplied 
in rainy seasons , a person in fully satisfied, or 
fully prepared A bountiful Providence has 
(hstnbuted his gifts largely among his croa 
turns blood flows copiously from a deep 
wound when it is first made when a mau is 
not fully convinced of hia own Inaufficiency, 
he IS not prepared to listen to the counsel of 
others 
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Then u one very uultv inettaod ot drewuiK up the lewi 
tbet ie when the cue le earyelp ut forth in the preuirtble 
—Bacon 

The youthe with wine the copioiu gobleti crown'd. 

And pleu'd diepeiiee the flowing bowls Around —POFE. 
Every word (In the Bible) Is so weighty thet It ought to 
be cAT^lly coniidered by ell that detln /Ufg to under 
stand the sense -BEVEEiDQK. 

Lassitude^ t> Fatigut 

Last, Latest, Final, Ultimate 
Last and Latest, both from fafe, in 
German ktze, come from the Greek Aoicrdoc 
end XeiTno to leave, sl^ifylng left or ro 
maming 
Final, v Final 

Ultimate comoe from ullimus the last 
Last and ultimate respect the order of sue 
cession latent respects tlieordei of time , final 
respects the completion of an object What is 
last or ultimate is succeeded by nothing else 
what Is latest la not succeeded by any great 
Interval of time, whatiB;!?iai requires to bo 
succeeded by nothing else The last is op¬ 
posed to the first, the ultimate is diatingmshcd 
from that which might follow , the latest is 
opposed to the earliest, the yinaJ la opposed to 
the introductory or beginning A persons 
last words are tho'ie by which one is guided , 
his ultimate object is dlstingnlshcd from that 
more remote one which may possibly be in 
his mind , a conscientious man rem uns firm 
to hia principles to his latest bre.itli, the ^naf 
determination of difficult matters requires 
caution Jealous people 8tn\e to lie not the 
last in anything , the latest intelligence which 
a man gets of his country is acceptable te one 
who Is in distant quarters of the globe, it 
requires resolution to take a rinal leave of 
those whom one holds near and clc ir 

The Kuprciiie Author of our Ijelugb-u eo fornud flie soul 
of umu that iiuthing hut hmmelf tan he italuic Mltiiuate 
AiiO proper happmeM —ADDlsov 

A plemant comedy which painti the niannem of the »g# 
Is a J iimblework aud m trauenutted io the latert puetunty 
-HUM! 

fhnol caueea lie more bare and open to our obeervatlou 
ns there aie often n greater lanety that UeluiiK to the 
same ilfect —AOUIBON 

The ultimate end of man le the enjoyment of God 
bej Olid wUloh lie cannot form a wiah —GhuV E 

Laating, v Dwraftfe 


Lastly, At Last, At Length 

Lastly, like last (v Last), resmets tho 
cirdt r of suocession At Last or At Length 
1 cfer to what has preceded When a sermon 
ia divided into many heads, the term lasllv 
comprehends tho J<ts( division When an 
aft dr is settled after much difficulty it la said 
t j be a( last settled, and if it be settled aftei 
a protracted continuance. It is said to be 
Settled at hnffth 

tattly opportunities do sometimes offer In which a man 
may wickedly make his fortune without lew of teinpoTKl 
diuiiiLge Insuchuwes what restraint do tlieylie under 
wlio have no regard beyond the grave T 

At last being eatisfied they had nothing to fear they 
brought out an their corn every day —ADDISON 

n,;c;hboiuhii kiag had made war upon this female re 


public Mvcial years with various succeu and at length 
orerthnw them In a very great battle.—ADDISON 

Latent, v Secret 
Latest, v Idft 

Laudable, Praiseworthy, Oommend- 
able. 

Laudable, from the Latin laudo to praise, 
18 in sense literally Praiseworthy, that is 
wot thy of in aise, or to be praised (r To je aisi) 
Commendable signifies entitled to com¬ 
mendation 

Laudable la used in a general application 
piaisiicoithy and commendable are applied to 
individuals thiuge are laudable in thomselvis, 
they are pi aisewort/iy or commendable ui this or 
that person 

That which is laudable is entitled to cneou 
ragemont and general approbation , an hoiu s- 
endeavour to he uEcful to one s family or uiu s 
self 18 at all times loudalde, and will cusuio 
the support of all good people Wh it is 
P? aj icico) fAy obtains Uie rebpect of all men 
as all have temptations to do tliat which i« 
wrong, tho performance of one's duty is in all 
cases pu'iseicortfiy but particularly so m 
those cases where it oppoces one s interests 
and interferes with one s pleasures What is 
eommenilaOle is not equally important with 
tho two foimer , it entitles a person only to a 
teiniHiraiy orjaitial expression ot good will 
and approbation , the performance of those 
minor and particular duties which belong to 
children and subordinate persons is in the 
projier sense commendable 
It IB i laudable ambition to wish to excel in 
that which is good , it is very praiseieot t/i?/ In 
a child to assist its parent ati occasion may 
require, silence is eommindable In a young 
pel son when he is rcjiroved 

KoUilns la more laudable than on Jnoulry after truth 
—ADDISON 

Ilidlcule la gPiWTnlly timde use of to lauch men o«i of 
i irtuo luid good kftiae by altiickiiig every thing praiie 
worthy In huuiAii lift ~A DDISON 
Edmund Waller wna born to a very fair eeUle 1 y the 
pareiiiioiiv or frucaiUy of a wise father and mother and 
, lie Uiought It 80 commenehibla an advantUKe that hu 
resolved to Improve it with hie utmost core —CLAKEN 
DON 

To Laugh At, Ridicule 
Laugh, thioiigh Ihe medium of tliebixoii, 
hlahan, old Gciiiiau lahttn, Greek ytAam, cuiuoh 
fioni the Hebrew laluiL, with no variation m 
tlie meaning 

Ridicule, from the Latin ndeo, has tlie 
same onginal meaning 
Both these verbs are used here In tho im 
proper'leuBe for iauffhtei, blended with more 
oi kbsof contempt but the forniti di-pUys 
itself by tlio natural expres.sion ot lauahtu 
the ] itter shows itself by a verbal expression 
the former is produced by a feeling of mirtli, 
on observing the real or supposed weakness of 
another, the latter ia produced by a strung 
sense of the absurd or irrational in another 
the former is more Immediately directed to 
^e person who has excited the feeling, the 
latter Is more commonly produced by things 
than by persons VV e lauyh at a person to his 
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faijC! , but we Titiiciiie hla iiotiouB by wntiug 
or in the courso ot conver'tation we lauffk at 
tlio individual we ndicale that which is 
maintained by him It is better to lawo'A at 
the fears of a cliild than to attempt to restrain 
them by violenct, but it la still better to o\tr 
come them if possible by the force of reason 
ndicule IS not the test of truth , ho therefore 
•who attempts to nnsuso it 'lyainst the cause 
of truth, will bring ufsin liini'iclf the c ontcinpt 
of all inmkind , but fiJly cm lie assailed with 
no weipoii bu effectual as ndinde The phi 
fnsopher Dmiocntus picferred to latttjh at the 
follies of men ritiu r than weep for them like 
lloricliius, infidels have alwiji employed 
rtdif ale against t hrlsii iiiiiy, bj which they 
hive betrayed not only tiieir want of aigu 
inciit, but their pci son il depravity in lautjhtmj 
whei 0 they tiught to be must serious 

Mill Inujh lit oii« ujiothei a eoet —bWIFT 

U i«i e (ir u man whoBiti Idle at home and hRanohidlj 
to 1 'i. Cjo Ijitl tuin'elf to rfUtritlc or eensure the couiiiioil 
'.e. u/ ni liikmd —JuUNBON 


Laughable, Ludicrous, Ridiculous, 
Comical, or Comic, Droll 


Laug'nable bigmfies exciting or tit to 
excite lavij/Uei 

LudniOUS, lu littm linhcn or ludmui 
hum liHiui a giiue, Mgnihos iicloiigiiig to u 
g u 1C oi ^pott 

Ridiculous cxLiting or fii, to excite udi 


litlui th( thru I iction of or a 

poiK ])Hiduig •'C iliiiiciit IS imliiocl iti tlio 
Hgnilvitlull <f til these tclIUs, they differ 
plineipaU> in the C lUSi wlueli ]Uoilu(eH ihe 
lichlig, the lanyhnhiL toublath ot oljjeds 111 
geiici d, wilt ther pel son tl or otherwise , the 
Zioficrowj and iidKaloas hive more or less 
referenco to that which Is personal 'W h it is 
faii(7A«6i« may excite Bimplu meiimiont imle 
pcndently of all possonal rtfciciice, unless we 
admit what Mr Hobbes, and jftcr litm Addi 
Eon have m iinUincd of all lau,<j}de\ , that it 
Bpniiga from piide liut without entering 
into tins nice question, I im inclined to dis 
tinguiah between the Uiuifhabh wlinh arises 
from the rcncction of whit is to our own 
advintageor yilcisuro, md tbit which arises 
from rcIlcLtiiig on wliit la to the diaidvintanc 
of another Ihc Droll tucks of a moukcv, or 
the humourous stones of wit, are lauifliuUe 
from tiie natuic of Uio tliioga tin msches, 
without any appircut allusion, however ro 
mote, to any nidivldud but tho one wlioso 
sensof, or imiid isgrvtihed llio ludittout and 
ridu uloui aie, however, species of tiio laiighulde 
which arises altogether fiom refloctii g on that 
whii U is to the disadv intage of another '1 he 
fuciiCi ouj lies montly iii tlie uutwaid cticum- 
btaneos of the individual, or such as arc 
exposed to view and servo as a show, The 
lidicu/ow applies to everything personal, 
whether external or interna] The ludicrous 
does not comprehend that which is so much 
to tho disparagement of the individual as the 
1 tdiculous whatever there is in ourselves 
which excites laughter in others Is ac- 
comp inied in their minds with a aenee of our 
iuferioiity and couaequeutly tho ludiciout 


always produces this feeliug, but only in fi 
slight degree compared wi& the ridiculous, 
which awakens a positive sense of contempt 
Whoever is lu a ludicrous situation is, let it bo 
in ever so small a degree, placed in an inferior 
station, with regard to those by whom he is 
tims viewed , but ho who is rendered ridiru 
loua la positively degraded It is possible, 
thorefore, for a person to be in a ludKrous 
situation wuthout any kind of moral demerit, 
or the slightest depieeiatlon of his moral 
ciiarjeter since that which rendeis his sltua* 
tiou ludicroua is altogether independent of 
himself, or it becomes ludicroua only in tlia 
eyes of iricompoleut judges “Let an am 
bassodor,' siys Mr Pope, “speak the beat 
sense in the world, end deport hhnaelf in tho 
most graceful minner before a prince, jet if 
the till of his shirt hippeii, as I have known 
it happen to a very wise man, to hang out 
bobliiu, more people will la^k at that than 
uteuel to the other ' 'Ibis'as the Hoherous, 
The same cm fiolJorn bo said of the rtdiculoiit 
fur as this spinigs fiom i ositive moi il i luxes 
it reflects on the person to whom it atticlics 
in a less qiubtiouihlc shape, and pioduces 
positive disgiace Persons veiy rarely appeal 
iidnuloua without being rcilly so, and be 
who 13 really iidiculous justly excites ton 
tempt 

DioU and Comical are in the jiroper set se 
applied to things which ciuso laughta, as 
when vro bpoak of a dioil stoiy, or a tomuul 
incident, or a Comic song Ihey may lie 
ipphed to tho person , but not so as to reth tt 
disadvantageously on the ludividuul, as in the 
former terms 

Tliey U jint show their teeth iii way of smile, 

lliouth h««tor swear tho Jest bo laughattU 

SIlAXarEABJI 

The action of tho theatre though muLieni states esteuin 
it but {utficrouf ualeBH at 1)0 sat jrical uid bituiK waecaie 
lully wati heil by the aiicieuM tliul it luikkt Iniproa email 
kind in vlilue—llAeuX 

InftUx paxiyifrtnt has ntiUnuft m it mure lotoleraUe 
thau this til it it rujitleni men riiifi.uluiu —tJOUlU 
A comic subject loves an luuiilile \erse, 

Thyeeus scorns a low uid cutnic style 

HOSCOilMOK 

In the An^iUne a^e itBolf nut withstanding tlie 
censure of lluraii they jireterreil tlie low bufluoiiory 
and drolLrjf of Plautus to tlio delicacy of Terbiiue — 
WARTON 

Lavish., V Ext)aiagant 
Law, V Maxim 


Lawful, Legal, Legitimate, Licit 

Lawful, from law, ai d tho Fronch lai, 
c inios from tl e L itui tr c, in the same m innui 
as Leiral ur liOgitimate, all signifying in 
tlio pioper seuso beiungiug to law Ihoy 
differ therefore xcei rdmg to the sen bo of the 
word law laujut respeits the law in general 
defined or undetmed , hgal respects only tho 
civil law which la defined , ind legitimate 
respects the laws or rules of xcieuce aa well as 
civil matterH in generil Licit, from the 
l.,atin licit to be allowed, is used only to 
charaetcrue the nior il quality of actions , tho 
lauful mopeily implies conformible to or 
ciijuincd by law the legal whaf is ui the fonii 
or liter Ihc mmner f law, or buidiug by law 
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It is not lawful to com money with the king's 
stamp, a mamige is not legal in England 
which l 8 not Bolcnmizcd accorhiiig to the rites 
of the established church, men’s passions 
impel them to do many things which are 
unlauful ortUiat their ignorance leads them 
into many things which are illegal or illegiti 
mate As a good cttisen and a true Christian, 
every man will be anxious to avoid everyth'ng 
which la unlawful it iB the business of tPc 
lawyer to define what is legal or lUtqal it is 
the business of the cntic to dehne what is 
?<pt<irTiate verse in poetry it is the business 
of the linguist to d(.fine the legitimate use of 
words icisthe business of the muiali»t to 
point out wh it is illiut As u^urpcis tr ivc no 
lawful authority, no otte is undci any ohligi- 
tion to obf'y them whon t olalm to rty 
cannot be invle out acconhug to the cstaP 
Hshed huij of the (oiintii it is not legal ttio 
cause of iegitiiiMte Mmuigus is at length 
Drought to a happy issue it is to be hoped 
that men will never bo so unwise as ever to 
revive the question, the first intimation to an 
illicit Indulgence should be carefully sup¬ 
pressed 

Acoording to tins spintuiil doctor of pilltlc* if liii 
y cjistv (Ute^ not owe liii cruviii to tlio thoioc of Ills peupls, 
li« IS no l< tv/iU king —Jill Kl 
Sviift R nionUl powers dedlnrd till (1741) it wm found 
))(,> Ohwry tti It gu VI dinns should be xppuiuted to his 

liLreoii mid fortune —JuiINSov 
Upui the whole 1 hn^o sent t'lie niv • irHiiniijr Into the 
wojjd 111 )i3 dt.LLJH (L dll (VS 1 vv vs ahh, u Uj 1 % mitt OU« 
11 in sure it is —ilool L 

I he King Ilf FnissU chirgtd snito of the oOicera hig 
pr v iiera with inaiiitaiuiiit <111 ihtcit coiicspaidoute— 

6 M ILI nr 
Lax, t> Loose 
To Lay, t To p u 

To Lay or Taka Hold Of, 0®tcb, 
S3i2e, Snatch, Grasp, Gripe 
Ti> Lay or Take Hold Of la here the 

c icr c cxpussion it (let ntes Bimply gt,tting 
into ones p(i<i‘>C'‘«io'i, whlili is the conimou 
ilci 1(1 the sii'nific itiuii of all these terms, 
veil cU liiffcr in ni ird to the motion in which 
th( utlon IS pLitoiinorl lo Catch is to lui/ 
I i'll of nitli auclToit To Seize la tn lav hold 
(I with violence T) Sna^'ch is to lav hold 
<‘i by a Mulih'U ifTort uno is laid to hit/ hold 
o til it on whith out pi ILLS hiB hind he faAf' 
Aoft/ofthat hIiK hhi h i iuls in his hand Wt. 
ioy hold 01 iinthuir, will n tit see it filling 
'\L ; de hold or anj thing whun wo wish to lift 
it no wp catch v\ h it itlompts to cscipo, wo 
s lit it when it in ikcs itsifilanco, wl snatch 
tint which we are pirtxLuUrly afriid of not 
petting otherwise A person who is fainting 
lavs hold oythe brat thing which cornea in his 
■way , a sick person or one who wants support 
takes hold of another s arm in walking, 
various artifices are emph^od to catch «ni- 
nnls, the wild be ists of the fo'^est sewe their 
piev the moment they come within their 
reach, it is the rude sport of a schoolboy to 
snatch out at the hand of another that which 
he Is not willing to let go 

To lav hold of is to got in the jKiseeasion To 
Grasp and t> Gripe slgnity to have or keep 
in Liio iK) 8 scs<i( u , an eagerness to keep or not 


to let go is expressed by that of giajtpvng a 
fearful anxiety of loBin,j and ^n oamest desire 
of keeping is expressed hy the act of gnping 
When a famished man Lays hold of food he 
grasps it, from a convulsive kind of fear lest 
it should leave him when a miser lays hold of 
money he gnpts it from the love he boars to 
it, and tho fear ho has that It will be taken 
from him 

SonictunM it happens that a com ulipa out of thtlrpawi 
VRlieii they (the lints) in , IiiiiIutii, np tlmy fnite hvlti 
it HR nil nrhcii 111 V nil fliid It uthtrwise they look lur 
uliuther —ADDISOil 

One ifTCAt R0U1USoften eaichet tht flame fniiii aiiuthor — 
AnoisuN 

Furiiius he svid anil tnw nl the rrcrien crew, 

(A izd by tin, cinij lli uiiiii|Jr> w irii r dii, i 

J 01 R 

The h iif,ri hvrii'cR fl\ 

They snatch tlie in at dulUii j, all iliey P iid 

I KVDLV 

T il c a nil or inii'st hi« w nr 
Wliu gi'itpt and jrutia till he ean hold no inure 
Jnci ULN 

They <7ri/>< their niks aiidcverj (lantiiiK 1 reoit 
laraisd 1 turns with liofie hy turns with fear 
dipnsa d —HI ''Ui n 

To Lay, v To lie 
Lazy, V Idle 
Lazy, ’ hiuciice 
To Lead, v lo condiui 
Leader, v chief 
Leagrue, v Jlimnce 

Lean, Meagie 

Lean IS in vM prol.vbilitv emmoctod with 
Inn, link. Hid long,‘»ii,mtv]ug tl it which is 
binii ly lo igwidioi L iii) ul'iot dimiiisiiin 
Meag'rQ) i vtin nitfter, brLck pixpot 
sn ill 

Lean denotes want of fit, V) acre w nt of 

flesh v.liitis/odi IS I ot 'ilwi^s lil 5 

iiutLmg till bo mxign wfiiunt b-ii g lav 
Hiuhs IS vvoll f s men iiri^ lenn, but incu on'V 
aiesnd to bo uaagte hano'.i is fiequentiv 
cuTiiiLiud with tho It iipLi UiiLiit meotjieness 
18 iliL cou-cqu me <jf siuvm 11 nid diieisi 
'ilicie tiL LoniL animsU bv nitiua imlintd t) 
111 lean a meagir visige ts To be Pecri 
p.ijiLmad} 111 the blunts ot vill and poverty 

Wh.i Hiiililrs tl lie wiHm! 

Withapru t lliil 1 1 kw 1 iKn 
Ami »itli 11 r I li II in Unit li il li iliit tlic (f'lUt, 
IhummlnkiiiK Pii biirilicii iif /luu nii I 
\V I fuluiiiiiiu Oi« ntlier kii iwiiij. niir 
I, n till a uC Imuy teiijuUd iiLiinrj 

MKK.SI kAUK 

Bulliiu R(i ilnelly ami ,rr and im wan 
Biiluit A Uisn Id ataiiu iistiiiblid uiaii 

HUYUEK 

To Loan, Incline, Bend 
Lean Riid Incline imth come frnm iho 
Latin claw, and Greek kAuw to bow or baud 
Bend, v Bend 

In the proper Honse lean and twchne are both 
said of the poaition of bodies , bend is said of 
the shape of bodies that which leans rests on 
one side, or in a sideward dirtction, that 
wliiLh inclines, leans or turns only in a slight 
degree that which bends forms a curvuturo, 
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)t does not all lean the 8 \mo wn'v a house 
leaiis when the foundation givoa way , a tree 
may grow so as to xnrhne to tlio right or the 
loft, or a 10 1(1 may incline this or tb^t way, a 
ti 00 or a road bends when it turua out of the 
straight couiae 

In kie impioper saiiso the judgment rmns, 
the will iticb/its, the will or Londuct binds, in 
coiiaequenco of some outward iction A per¬ 
son leans to thia or thit side of a qiiCKtinn 
which he favours , ho inclines or is iiithard to 
this or th it mode of conduct he iruff'jtotho 
viU of amtthor It is the dutj of i jud>^o to 
If an to the aide of iiici c\ is f u is is i oosiHti nt 
iMth jusUce whoever nultiits too reulily to 
listen to the talcs of distn sa which irc con 
t iiu d)y told to excite c<uiipabSiori will find 
Ijiniself m gLiicral diccivod, m unbeiidinff 
temper is the bine of domestic fclic ly 

Likp you K ('oiiTtier born And l>re 1 
K-uibb Uan d tliuir air to what 1 b-suI —GAI 
Soy wbiitjmi wvil thcLdtUliByciiisbill find 
Not lured U> goudiieuB bubb> mllo<rtoi< l 
Duvottf 

And Ai on corn wbon wpslcnt gn<ifB desi t ml 
Bedure the bliul tho lofty h irvaBt bend —t or£- 

Learning:, v Knowledge 
Learning:, v Ledns 
To Leave, v To ht 

To Leave, Quit, Relinquish 
Leave, m Sixon lupine m old German 
laubf, L itin fiti7vo, Greek AeiTroj, signifies either 
to /^nif or to he wan ting boc<iuse one is wanting 
in the place which one icetj ea 
Quit, in French quitlei, from tlie Latin 
quiitus rest signifies to rest or icuiaili, to give 
up the hold of 

Relinquish, v To abandon 
\Vo lean thit to wliuh w( may intend to 
return, wo quit that to which we leturn no 
in(»ro we may leaic a plico voluntarily or 
otheiwise, but we iduv/unh it unwillingly 
Wc hail persons or things , wc quit mid ulm- 
quis/i things onlv I leati one person in order 
to speak to ui'ithor, I han my house fora 
short time, 1 iitiil it not to i etnni to it 
leiui and qvU nay be used m the improper 
as well IS the inciper sense A prudent mui 
fuua dl ipiestion^ a'H)Ut minoi matters lU 
i( hgiou and puldn s to men of hnsj, rcsthss 
lewipcis It la a biiurceof groit pleasmeto i 
( Jiiicniplative mind to levisit the scenes of 
t iiiy childhood which have been long qudhd 
li 1 ilic busy scenes of active life n misei is 
loLih to nluifpLudi the gim which his added 
s 1 gicatly to his stores and his pleasures It 
is the privilege of the tr lO Christian to ho able 
to leave all the enjoyments of this life, not 
only with composure, but with satisfaction, 
dogs have sometimes evinced their fidelity, 
even to the remiins of their masters, by not 
qailting the spot where they are laid, pre¬ 
judices, pirticiilarly in matters of religion, 
itquire so deep a root in the mind that they 
cannot lie marie to relinquish their hold by tho 
most porsuativo eloquence and fordblo 
leasoning 

Why kfipe we not the (atel Trojan ehore 

Aud ueneure Wk tlie seua w e crose d before T'-FOfE 


The aiiLred wrestler till a hlcssliiif |clv n 
<iuiu not hi» hold, bat hAltiuB uouquen beBv'ii 

WALLEB 

Although Charles rfliivniUhed almost every powi)! ot 
the crown he would neither give up hU fnendis to 
piinlsliiuciit iior desert whut iie esteeiuecl hht religious 
duty —liUMI. 


To Leave, Take Leave, Bid Fare¬ 
well, or Adieu 

Leave is here general as before (v To 
lean ), it expre-iscs simply thi idc i of separat¬ 
ing Ones self from an obji et, whetln^r for a 
tune or otherwise, to Take Leave and 
Bid Farewell implj a nepin ition for a per¬ 
petuity 

To leaie is an unquilifiedaction, it is applied 
to obj cts of mdilfvrenee, or otherwise but 
supposes 111 general nn oxcrclso of one s feel¬ 
ings Wo Itiae persons as eoiivcmonco re 
quires , we hate llieni <m the road in the field, 
111 the house, or wherever cireumstincos di¬ 
rect, we lean them with or without speak¬ 
ing, but to take lea le is a parting ceremony 
between friends on their parting for a con¬ 
sider iblo tune , to bid /areuell oi Adieu is a 
still nioie solemn ceremony, when the parting 
IS exiieetcd to bo iin il When applied to 
tilings wc hate such as wo do not wish to 
middle with, wo lake Uaie of those things 
which were agieeublo to us, but whuh wo 
find It prudent to give up, and we bid faiewelL 
to those for which wo still retain a great 
attnhment It is better to leaie a question 
undecided than to attempt to deeido it by 
iltei cation or vloltine . it is greitor virtue in 
a miu to take Uaie oi hia vices than to lot 
them take ban. ai him, when immengiges 
in f.1 hemes of ambition he must bid adieu to 
all the enjoyments of domestic life 

Self alone In nature rooted faet 

Attend* ua lirst and Uanei Ub last —SWIFT 
Now I ant to t ike teave of my rteidera I am inider 
(rrcAter aniicty than I hi\c known foi tbo work of any 
3«j emic I undertook tlim provmu —Sll >LE 
Aiiticiivitc the awful luoiin lU of i our duddino tha world 
aiictornal/arcKicff —Bl All 

Leave, Liberty, Permission, 
Licence 

Leave has hero tho feonsc of freedom 
glinted, beeauso what is left to itself is lei t 
tieo 

Liberty, t Fttidom 

Permission higuifies the act of permtlUng 
(v Jo allow), <11 the thing j/iiiuUhd 
Licence, in Ijatm Unnha from heel to bo 
lawful, signifies the state ol beingpti uultedhy 

liw 

leave and hbetiy aro eitlior given or taken , 
peuMiMion 13 taken only, liwnce Is granted, 
and that in a special manner fmttia employed 
only on familiar occasions, liberty is given in 
moro imporfixiit matters the m lator gives 
Uavt to his 8 crv int to go ont for hia pleasure , 
a gentloman gives hia fninds ihe Liberty of 
shooting on his grounds leave is taken In In¬ 
different matters, particularly as it respects 
leave of absence Idierty is taken by a greater, 
and in general an unaiithomod, stretch ol 
ones powers, and Is tberefo’-j, an inMnge- 
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jupnt on the rights of .mother Whit is done 
without the Uavi may be done without tlie 
knowledge, though not contrary to the will of 
mother, but libti ties which are taken without 
offuruig in apology are alwaye calculated to 
(five offence 

Leave IS granted by private mdividmla, but 
InenceiB gt anted by public authority a parent 
I ivcB leave to a child to take a walk, the 
government granta licences for selling different 
Lominoditles 

Leave and permission are said to be asked for, 
but not libei t we beg leave to offer our opi¬ 
nions , we roquest pcfmia'uon but not Id/nty 
to speak, htaues are obtained ui>on applua- 
tlon by such persons as are proper to receive 
them 

1 luuMt have leave to he irratefiil to anr one who lerves 
tue let him be evei no obnoxioiia to auj party —1 OFE. 

I am for the lull hberty of divereiou (for children) aa 
much ae you lau be —LOCKK 

The repeated pertnuiionj you give me of deiling 
freely viltb Juu will, I hope excuse what I have dcjae 
—Pope. 

Leaving the wits the spacious air 
With hccNce to build oaalki there —JjTTJrr 

To Leave Off, v To cease 
To Leave Off, v To desist 


Leavmga, Remains 

Leavin^a are the consequence of a volun- 
taryact theyaignify what is left Hemains 
are what follows m the course of things thoy 
are what remains the former is therefore 
taken in the bad sense to sigoify what has beui 
left is worthless , the latter is nover taken m 
this bad sense When many persons of good 
taste have the liberty of clinosing It is f ur to 
expect that the hai niys will bo worth little oi 
norhing after all hive made thoir choice by 
the of bciiity which are diseoveriMo 

ill the face of a female, we ra iy be tnabled to 
eatlmato what her person U gifts were 

Scale flns and kmes the leavmgt of the feast 

bOMLRVIILE 

So inlduight tapers waste their lost ratnairw 

SOMElt^lLIX 

Leg:al, 1 Lawful 
Legitimate, r Lawful 
Leisure, v idle 
To Lessen, t To abau 


To Let, Leave, Suffer 
Let, through the medium of the Gothic 
Utan, and other changes in the French lauset, 
German lasten, &c, comes in all probabihty 
from the Latin laxo, to loosen, or set loose, 
free 

Leave, v To fcave 

Suf/er, from the Latin suffeiv to bear with, 
sl^ifies not to put a stop to 
^e removal of hindrance or oonstralnt on 
the actions of others is implied by all these 
terms, but let is a leas formal action than 
and this than evJler 1 lei a person pass in the 
road by getting out of his way I leave a pOT 
win to decide on a matter according to his own 


discretion, by declining to interfere 1 ^nfer 
a pennon to g« his own way, over whom I am 
expected to exercise a control 11 1^ in general 
most prudent to let things take their own 
course In the education of youth, the greatest 
art lies m feanny them to follow the uaturU 
bent of their minds and turn of the disposi¬ 
tion, and at the same time not sitferinff them 
to do anything prejudicial to their Uiaracter 
or future interests 

Then to invoke 

The Ooddesa xud trt In Un. Juial horse, 

We ell couatat—DtMlAM 

This enme I coiikl not kai'e tiiipuniiilicd -DFNHAM 
If Pope hftd Miiffrred hiv tieArt to ulieiiated from Imr 
he roiilil h-vve louuU uuthiiii; that uiiuUt HU her pUl« 

—Johnson 

Lethargic, r Sleepy 
Letter, v Charaettr 

! Letter, Epistle 

According to the origin of those words. 
Letter, m Latin himt, eigmffes any docii 
men t coin posed of wi ittcn /< (It i s and Epistle, 
in Greek tirtaroXT) fi ora tirttrrcAAw to send, signi- 
fifeS a lettei sent or addressed to any one, eonso- 
auently the former is the generic, the latter 
Ine specific teim Letter is a term altogether 
famdi vr, It nuy bo used for whiter er is written 
by one friend to another in domestic life, or 
for the public documents of this description, 
which hive emanated from the pen of writers, 
as the letters of M idime de b 6 vign 6 , tho Utters 
of Pope or of fewift, and evon those which 
were written bv the ancients as tho ot 

Cicero, riiitj, anti Smifa , but m strict pio- 
priet> those iic outilicd ijnsties as a term most 
adiptcd to whatever h is received the aiiiction 
of Hgis, and bj the sAmo lulo likew^iso, what¬ 
ever is pee uliuly b'llemn in its eontents lus 
acquirid tho sirne epithet, as the fpiif/esof bt 
Paul, bt Peter, bt John, bt Jude, and by an 
in ilogous rule, wliatevti jioetiyia written in 
the ejiiafo/eoi/form is dtiionuiiated an epistle 
rither than a tettei, whetlur of aneicut oi 
modern date, as the eindies of Hor lee or tho 
rpistfn of Boileau , and finally, whitevtr is 
addressed by way of dedieutlon is denominated 
a dedicatory episttt F^iae and a friendly fanil 
liarity should chaiacteri/e tho h££tr sonti 
ment and instruction are always conveyed by 
an epistle 

Letters, Literature, Learning 

Letters md Literature signify know 
ledge, derived through the medium of written 
Ittteis or boiiks, that ih, intormation Learn 
mg (p Kuotclidfft) Is confined to that which 
is communn-uted, that is, scholastic know 
ledge Tho term men of Itttei s, or the repiiblio 
of letters, comprehends all who devote them 
selves to the cultivation of ihoir minds iit«- 
rary societies have for thoir object thp diffusion 
of general information learned societies pio 
pose to themselves the higher object of extend¬ 
ing the bounds of science, and Increasing the 
sum of human knowledge Men of letter* have 
a passport for admittance Into the highest 
circles, literary men can always find resources 
for themselves in their own society, lemaed 
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men, or men of learning, aie more the objects 
of respect and admiration than of imitation 

To the (frenter part of iiiRiikiiid the duties of life are 
Inconsistent with much study »iid the hours which they 
■would spend upon letiert must he stolen from their oocu 
Pittlo'us and families —JunNhON 

lie that recall* the attention of mankind to any part 
of (crtrjiin/7 width time has left behind it maybe truly 
said lo bdiance the IxtcraUire of hla own aice—JOHN 
BUfl 

To Level, v lo aim 
Level, t -fi'iew 
Level, 1 ’ Hat 
Levity, v Lightnm 
Lexicon, v Jhctionanj 
Liable, V Subject 
Liberal, i Bmc^^flcevt 
Liberal, v Free 
To Liberate, v Tofue 
Liberty, v Freedom 
Liberty,!’ Ifaie 
Licence, t Licue 
Licentious, v Loose 
Lie, V Unlrv^h 


To Lie, Lay 

nv a vulgar omn these verbs have been so 
coiifiiiindcd as to dc'^erve sorno notice lo 
Lie IS neuter, and designates «> et itc to Lay 
IS active and deri'ites an action on an object, 
it IS properij to cause to lit a thing lus on 
the table , sonie one Ians it on tlie tible , lie 
Uu with his fathers, they laid him with his 
fathers In the same manner, when used 
idiomatically, weeay, a thing fiet by us until 
we bring it into uso, we lag it by for sonic 
future puriioso we he dow n in order to re^ioso 
ourselves , wo lay money down by way of dc- 
jiofiit the disorder hei in the constitution, 
we lay a burden upon our friends 

Ants bite off all the buds bofure tlipy lay It ini Mid 
tliwrefore the com tbat has lain lu tliulr nests will i>ro 
duce nothing —ADDISON 

The church admits none to holy orders without lay 
<»i7 upon theni the highest obligations iiuiiglaable— 
Bl ViHIDGF 

Life, 1 ' Animation 


Lifeless, Dead, Inanimate 
Lifeless and Dead aupposo the absence 
of life wlierc it has once been . Inanimate 
supposes its absence where it has never been, 
a perBon is said to be iijden or dead from whom 
hto hiiR departed , the material world eonsista 
of objects which are by nature inanimate 
} ifUess IS negative It signifies simply without 
hfi,, or the vital spark dead is positive, it 
denotes an actual and perfect change in the 
object Wo may speak of a lifdesa corpse, 
when speaking of a body which sinks from a 
state of nniWdfion into that of infmfwmffon 
we fipoak of dfrtd bodies to do^'ignate such as 
have undergone an entire change A person, 
therefore, in whom atiunafion is suspended, is, 


for the time being, lifeless, in appearance at 
least, although wo should not say dead 
In the moral acceptation, lifeless and inani¬ 
mate respect the spirits, dead respects the 
moial feeling A person is said to be lifeless 
who has lo^t the spirits which ho once had , 
he IS said tube inanimate when ho is luturallv 
wanting m spirits a person who is hjele^s 
is unfitted for enjoymtnt, he who U dea<l to 
moial sentiment is totally bereft of the eoscu- 
tlal properties of bis nature 

Nut cAii his IxftXMt iKntTil vt«ue 
Wtlh tha um,e ra\ isIiuik mucM —COWT F\ 

Ut-w (lead lan vi^trlaulB kiiijrdiuri Ikw I—THOJISOK 

W( may id ■oipc lort tu bai e a Boclelysrco with 

Iheiuatiimciie «uiJd — llUkKi 


To Lift, Heave, Hoist 

Lift IS In all proliftbility coiitiacted from 
levatvs participle of fti-o to lift, winch comes 
from lei is light, because what is light is easily 
borne up 

Heave, in ‘’axon hevrmn, German liehen, 
(fee , comes from the absolute pirtule lia, sig 
rifying high, bceausc to hutn. is to sot up on 
high 

Hoist in French lirtMiw, Low German 
hiisen, Isa > iiiition fiom tliosimo source as 
hem e 

Ihe ide i of miking high is common to ill 
these wolds but they differ In the < bjecU and 
the cirennist lineh of the letion , we fi/( with 
01 wilhcmt ,^n elToi t wo htau ind always 
with an ctfoit, wc Liji i child up to let it see 
anj thing more distinctly , workmen heave tho 
st(/ncs m beams which ire used m a building, 
siitors hoist tho long boat into the water To 
hjt and hoist are transitive verbs they require 
an igent and an object heaie la intransitive, 
it miy ha\i an inanimate object for an agent 
n person lifts his hand to liis head , when 
whales ire killed they are hoisted Into veasohi 
tho bosom heaies when it ie oppressed with 
soncjw, tiio TV ivos of tho sea heai^e when they 
are igitaled by the wlnd- 

Wliit cfKl 80 (ifiriUKln your aid lo inovfl 

Or Cv/'t 1*18 lionJ agamst the force of Jove T—POPS. 

Munn ring tliey move as wlien Old Oce(vn roan, 

Ami ft«iip«* huge eurget lo the troiiibliiig shore* 

BOPK. 

Tliereef eimratit tli inserted kolilies tied 

lo hoUi I) e sh iTtend wii ihulii tiiey tried 

PALC 0 ^E 1 ^. 

To Lift, Raise, Erect, Elevate, 
Exalt 

Lift,ti To lift 

Raise, signifies to cause to j ise 

Erect, in Latin e? ccficj, participle of eiigo 
or e and 7 070 , probably from the Greek opryO, 
signifies literally to extend or set forth in tlie 
lieight 

Elevate w a variation from the same source 
as lift 

Exalt comes from the Latin altus higli, 
and tho Ilei rew olah to ascend, and signifiei 
to cause to bo his.h (ii High) 

The idea of making one thing higher than 
onotliei ifl eomipon to these vepbe, wliich di^or 
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In the circnimatances of the action To lift is 
to take off from the ground , to ram and 
erect are to place In a hlghor position while In 
contact witn the ground we n stool, 

we ram a chair by giving it longer logs, we 
erect a monument by heaping one stone on 
another 

Whatever is to be carried la lifted, whatever 
Is to be situated higher Is to be raised, what* 
over 18 to be constructed above other obiects 
1“ erected A ladder is lifted upon the shoulders 
to bo conveyed from one place to another, a 
standard ladder Is raued against a building, a 
scaffolding is erected 

These terms are likewise employed in a 
moral acceptation , exalt and eleiate are used 
In no other sense Lift expresses figuratively 
the artificial action of sotting aloft, aa in the 
case of lifting a person into notice to laise 
preserves the idea of making higher by the 
accession of wealth, honour, or power as in 
the case of persons who are fiom beg¬ 

gary to a state of affluence to erect retains its 
idea of artificially coustructiDg, so as to pro 
duce a solid as well aa lofty m vas , rs in the 
case of erecting a tnhunal, ereUing a system of 
spiritual dominion A person cannot lift him¬ 
self, hut ho miy ram himself, individuds 
lift or 7 aise up each cither , but communities, 
or those only who are invested with power, 
have the o, portunity of erecting 
To lift IS sehlcjin used in a good sense, to 
ram w used In a good or an indifferent sense , 
to elevate and exalt are always used ui the best 
sense A person is seldom lifted up for any 
goo<i purpoe«. or from any merit in himsdf , 
it IS commonly to suit the ends of party that 
people are lifted into notice, or lifted mtoolfict., 
a pm son may be ramd for his merits, or ram 
himself by hia mduatry, m both which cases 
he IS entitled to esteem one is ekialed by 
clrcuinsUncos, but still more so by one s clur- 
acter and moral quilitiis , one is rarely 
but by means of mporior endowments To 
elevate may bo ihe act of indiijidualg for them 
selves, to exalt must be the act of others 
Theie aro sonij to whom e/eiatiaft of rank is 
due, and others who require no adventitious 
clrcurastan es to eleiati ihcra , the world has 
always agreed to exalt great power, great 
wisdom, and groat genius 

Now ro»y morn ftscpiicla the court of Jove 

Lt/Vf up hbi: and < iwub day above —POrR. 

Jialt d In 111* inltid the Trojan hero stood 

And lung d to breag iruin out bii ambient cloud 
DRYDEN 

Prom their aasUtanee hapulei rralli expect 

Whiclt, wand riui; lone at liut thou ihalt erect 

DRYDEN 

Prudence operatee on llle In the same manner as mtee 
on compoHitioi , it producob vlgilauce rather than eleea 
Uni —Johnson 

A creature ot a more exulted kind 

Was wanting yet mid then was man deetfm d 

DRYDEN 

Lightness, v Fase 


Lightness, Levity, Fliglitiness, 
Volatihty, Giddiness 
Lightness, from light, significi the 
abstiact qual 


Levity, in Latin leiitas, from leva light, 
signifies the same 

Flightiness, fromand ffy, signifies 
a readiness to fly 

Volatility, in Latin volatilttas, from lofo 
to fly, signifies flitting, or ready to fly swiftly 
on 

Giddiness is from giddy, in Saxon gidlg 

Lightness and giddiness are taken either m 
the natural or metaphorical sense, Uie rest only 
m tlie moial sense lightness is said of the 
outward carriage, or the inward temper, 
ifiifyissaid only of the outward carrlago a 
light minded mao treats everything liqhlbf, be 
it ever 80 serious , the Liahtness of his mind la 
evident by tiie Itghintss of his motions Lighb 
ness 18 common to both hoxcs is pecu- 

li irly striking in females , and in icsixctto 
them, they are both oxceptiouabic qualities in 
the highest degree when a woman has light¬ 
ness of mind, she verges very near towarus 
diiect vici., when Ihcie \<i{eiity lu hereon 
duct she exposes hcisolf to the imputation of 
ciiminality I'olaliliti/, jlu/hloiri%^ aid <jiddi 
neif, aro degrees of lightmi^ whieli risi m sig 
mfieation on ono anothtr, lolnUUti/ Lwiug 
more than hghtmsit and the others more thiti 
loUtlihty hghlniss and iniuiditv are defects 
as they relate to age , those only who ought to 
be ac-ious or grave arc said to be light or 
lolalile When we treat thit n« liokt which is 
weiglity, when we suffer nothing to sink into 
the mind, or make any Improsbiou, tins is a 
defective lightness of character, when the 
spirits are of a buoyant nature, and the 
thoughts fly from one object to ku other with¬ 
out resting on any for a moment this lit/htneii 
becomes lolalility a hy/tf-minriod person sets 
care at a distance , a lolatile peiNon catches 
ploosurc from every passing object Fitohli- 
neis and giddiness aro the defiots of youth , 
they bespeak that entire want of command 
over ones feelings and animal spirits which 
IS inseparable from a state of childhood a 
flighty child, however, only fads from a want 

I ' of attention , but a galdy child like one whoso 
held IS in the natural sense giddy is unable to 
collect Itself BO as to have any consi loufincas of 
wh it pisses a fiighbf child makes mietakcs, 
a giddy child tommlts extravagances 

luiioience gives s Uahtncu to tlio spirit* ill liDitjated 
niid in BuppUed by tliat forced Uvittf of the vloious -• 
lil AIR 

If we Bee people dmclnc eien in womlen Bhoe*, (Uid A 
nddle Always at their heels we are mxiii luiiviiitml of the 
apirits of ihuee iiiliti slaves—S uMEUVILLE 
RenteiulwHun 111 herwritliifc I knoW' 

not how to bahave mysell to lier -I'll HAROSON 
The giddy vulgar u their faticles gnidt 
Wltl) uoiBe Bay uolhiuK, Aud in ptuls divide 
_ DRYDEN 

Like, V Bqml 

Likeness, Resemblance, Slmllanty, 
or Smulitude. 

Likeness denotes the quality of being 
(dike (v LgucU) 

Resemblance, from resemble, compounded 
of re and semble, la Fiench semblei, Latin nmuh 
signifies putting on the form of anotlior 
thing 
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Similarity, in tuhilaritas from 

iimifii, in Oreek onaJw like, from the Hebrew 
teml an image, deuotes the abetroct property 
of likeness 

Likeness is the most general, and at the same 
time the most familiar, term of the three, it 
renpects cither external or intenul properties 
resemblance respects only tl o cxtirual pn pcr- 
tios , iiwiiarify only the internal proi»ertics 
we speak of a likeness between two persons , 
of a resemblance iii the cast of the eye, a jr- 
lert^Lance lu the form or figure, of a stmilanly 
in Hge and disposition 

Likeness is said only of that which is acl'i il 
raeiiibUnce in ly be said of that wmeh m iiiju- 
ituc a likeness consists of something speiiric, 
a reicjiiWance maybe oulyptrtiil and toiiun 
go it A thing is said to bo, but nut tu appe tr 
I Ire another it may, however, have the 
si liuw of T, H^emblance wlu'tvcr things aie 
ob'eaie alike m ihcir cssciitul nr portios , but 
ihtymaj i rumble i ich other in i pai tnl (ie;rce 
01 in certain p irticulars, tut nt othcrwiso 
tssentnlly diiTcrcnt 'Mo aie most like tho 
rhviue Being in the set of doing good theie 
ia nothing oxiatirig in nature wliicii lias not 
certilu puluta ut rcsew6hmte With aonictluug 
c'so 

bJHidaiify, or Sirnilitude wHib is s 
higher term, la m the mural ipplicition, In 
Tvgird to likeness whit remnblanee la in tho 
p'lvsical sense wh tt is alike has the sinic 
lU’ lire what is «niM'u.r hs5 Ct,it.ini f< ituic^ ot 
in this sense fuliogs arc ahki, 
eeniimetila are alike, persons uc aide bi t 
tisis aJ’O similar, mcunistaiiees iie oirti/ru, 
eunditions are ’sinutnr Xiion cxiludos rlio 
idoA of diflerenio , aoniitt) ily includes on'y the 
idea of casual iiieitesj 

With Inrtiillv litnJ I bold iho e!ua 
To till Iii iitis M iliey 
8liialJ r<i1U tluie li«r iil-riwu \i«w 
1 irck iikii iliKt ttie lairrur u into —MOORK 

8o flint t ejfi!i6tioirc nn ilie rjiirble tomb 
Tlie'ioll ili'BtTiiltlcil liiviim upuiK atiuiili, 

Forevei silaiu jiinl fur oiei muI liiovisOf 

It >(hefijm,Aul'l fienneiitly niAkes obs of the luiiithemls 
A ijj i<l( if spe ikliiff tne in mi tiresoiiii of auy bv the ttiiu 
luri/]fiil tla perimls — \V AltrON 

Ab 11 ndtlelh Hefjrmitv to tn Ape to he so like i mm o 
th ttmtlattfCi of sutHir»tiiijntuieIiifWiimAli.c»u tlmmuro 
dcfi.iujed —BACON 

Likeness, Picture, Image, Efilgy 

In tho forner article Likeness is con- 
enl ird as an abnti ict term but m ti nncction 
with the words picture and it Bigmhcs 

the lepn seiitation of likmess 

Pictiire, in Ldm pitlma, from pinyo to 
paint, bigiiiiicH the thing painted 

linage, ni Litm itnaao, contracted from 
rmiUitjo ( ouils fiom imitoi to ia*itaLe, biguify- 
ing an imitation 

EflB.g'y, in Latin eJHqies from rffinqo. Big 
iiifi.s that which la formed after another 
thing 

Likeness is a general and iiidcfiuite term 
piciure and iniaye ex press aomelhmgpoHiUvoly 
lUte A/nt^n€Mistho workof irf, it Isaketched 
by the pencil, and is more or less real a pic- 
iart 13 either tho work of irt or nitnre it m*y 
be urawn by the pencil or the pen, or it*niay 
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bo found in tho incnJeutal rcsomblancos nl 
things, it 19 more or less exact the imayt 
111 fl in the nature of things, and 1 b more or lees 
striking Jt Is the peculiar excellence of tho 
painter to produce a lilenri* the withering 
And falling off of tho leaves from the troce m 
autumn is a picture of human naturo in its 
decline, children ire fiequcntly tho very 
image of th^ir paients 

A likeness is that which is to represent tho 
actuil likeness but an eiJigy is in irtificial 
or arbitr iry likencsi it may be re presented on 
paper, or m the figure of a person Artists 
ptudiite likenesses boja attempt to produco 
efflyits 

(toJ Moiw) flr«t (iipii Tliviil dill iiixpiri 
Tu ciiii^Mue alii III iiii liii Ills 111 tMiiV jiure, 

fu th uiie till Bl>li if friend liu did uiip irt 
Oath utlicr Btuiip 1 Uii-if hialiBirt 

btSHAM 

Orclsi (lie cDiiilc lunse 

Hoidf to the imria l picluj a uf itsell —THOMSON 

Tilt mind nf mail Ib hi tmn<j« nut only of Qods *pritu 
a 1 i(> hutuf hiAuifliiity —SOCIil 

f haic ml somewhere tliat ono of tlic iKipes refused vo 
aoieptaii BdilinM 1)1 s «aiin s w irks wtucli were i)rtJ»elH*Hi 
tn him l>icuii«> till sunt m his fffi'rvi beturo the bouk« 
was IfAWii without theinl —AlJUltiON 

Likewise, i Also 
Limb, I 1/'inter 
To Limit, V To bound 
To Limit, V To fix 

Limit, Extent 

Limit IS a more specific and definite term 
fh in Extent by tlic former we are directed 
to hho point where anything ends, by tho 
latter wc aic led to no pirticiiUi point, but 
to tho whole Hp iceiiicludcd litmti ircm thciir 
natmo snmctbing finite rrbwf is eithei finite 
or mfmiti w« ihereforo h[h ik of tJut winch 
exceeds the /ifiufv ornunes witlnn Uio iimii* 
a* d of tint winch couipichcndB tlie fjfeaf, or 
IS according to the extent \ pi nijifitviitnry 
or imniMtci must not c'cticd the fwjuii of his 
instuidimis , when we think of tho immen<-a 
extent of this g'obe md th it it is among tb J 
Hinalivst of an iiifinirc nunUior id worlds, tlie 
muid is lost in niriintion and mi trement it 
docs not fall within tho linnls of a pinudii il 
woik to critc'r mio liiptniu a1 det nls , a com¬ 
plete history of any cuuntiy is d work, of great 
extent 

■WhatBomer a nmn accoanta his treMureHiBwem all Iub 
CA jncitjtiB uf pleuaure It is tliu utmost timit of nujoi 
jiiLUt —Sol 111 

It w Qhaer' ililB that either by nature or habit our 
facullioB arc lilted lu luii^ea of a cerUm ejctcnt—JUltX 
box 

Limit, V Tenii 
Limited, V Lmiie 

To Linger, Tarry, Loiter, Lag, 
Saunter 

Ling'er, from lonqa, signifies to make tho 
time long in doing a thing 
Tarry, from tardus slow, is to be slow 
Loiter may probably come from lentus 
slow 
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_LI QUID 

Laer> aigniflea to lie back 

Saunter, from woicta terra the Holy Land» 
bfccduso. In tho time of the Criuades, many 
Idla poreons v?ere going backwards and for 
wards beneo Idle, planless going, comes to 
be 80 denominated 

Suspension of action or slow moTcment 
enters Into the meaning of all these terms 
to iijiffer is to stop k 1 together, or to move but 
slowly forward, to tarry is properly to sub 
pend one's movement the former proceeds 
from reluctance to leave the spot on which wo 
stand , the latcer from motives of discretion 
Lo will naturally itnyo who is going to leave 
the place of his nativity for an indofinito 
Iieriod, those who have much business to 
transact will be led to iarry 1 >ng m a place 
to loitfr 18 to move slowly and leluctontly, 
hut, from a had aiuhe, athiM loile}% who is 
unwilling to go to flLhool to hm is to move 
blower than others, to stop while they are 
g Tig on , this is seldom done foi ; good 
piuposo, those who laq have generally somo 
fclmster vnd private end to answer to ’niunter 
is altogethei the act of an idler, those who 
hive no object in moving either biekward or 
forward will iafynta if they move at all 

Til loiiR siiioe I fur my celeitml wife 

Luntli il I'i the Godi, h«^ e draRg <1 a Ivng ring life 
Dl I lits 

R-ipld will f')!<«■ orfaud and iiiffer th< irmlvea to lie 
GurpiiNid liy lilt even aii<l riRulai puiieiLraiiLO<.{ sluair 
nud«EUiv'Uiib’' -JoiivaON 

1 shall not 7(17 Iwhlnd nor err 
The flay thou loaiUiiR — MUTon 

lleiod li 11 on, (ttrrlrd only ae\i n dayi at T »nio for the 
dMi)at(.L Ilf III! Ijiisiiicys n turiJtd to hii ahiix at Uruii : 
d islum -rhlDFAUX 

Sho walk* all Die monilTiff tanntertny fi\vml M e shop 
with herariiii throiiRh her puLket hole* —Johnson 

Liquid, t’ Fluid 


Liquid, Liquor, Juice, Humour 
Liquid {i Fluid) is tho gcneiic term 
Liquor, which is but a \tnation from the ! 
ii-iiiiQ Latin verb, hqufw, whence liquid Is 
aimed, Is a liquid whith is made to bo 
drunk Juice, m hreiieh ju^ is a liquid 
tint issues fiotu hoditis and Humour in 
1 atm A It ,ao), probably f'*0111 the Oieok pevpia 
and pew to how or pour out, ts a siiecirs of 
hfiiivl which flows m bodies md forms a con- 
hUtueiit pAit of tliLin All natural bodies 
consist of liquids or solid*, or a eombination 
of both liquo) serves to quench the thirst as 
food b itiafii,s the hunger , the yuicei of bodies 
nro frequently thoir nohfftt parts, and the 
humovis are commonly the mopt important 
narts, the former of these two belong pccu 
iurly to 'vegutiblo, and the latter to animal 
I’odics water Is the simplest of all liquids 
w iiio is tho most inviting of all liquors the 
orange produces tho most agreeable suice tho 
hvnxovis of both men and brutes are most 
h iblo to corruption 

How the bee 

tn on the bloona, extracting twwid sweet* —MU TOW 

They who Minerva from Jove s head derire 
Might make old Hoiiier * skull the muses hive, 

And from hi* hnim tint, lit hci n diiill 

rw.¥ hvwor dal hw UU —PEKJiAM 
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I Give me to drain the cocoa ■ milky bowl 

And from the iialm to draw iU treahempg wine. 

More bounteous (at than all the frantlciiMCe 
Which Bacchus pom* —TH0M8OS 

The penpIciiUy of the Aumowri ot the eye tiaiieiiilte 
the rays of light —BTFkLB 

Liqttor, v Liquid 


List, Roll, Catalogue, Register 
List, In French lisU, and German fufe, 
comes from the German leiste a last, signify¬ 
ing in general any long and narrow t»dy 
Roll BigniSos in geueral anything rolled 
up, particularly paper with its written con¬ 
tents 

Gatalo^e, in Latin ealaloqus, Greek 
ifoTaXoyoc Irom xaToJVcyw to wiile down. Big 
nihcH a written enumeration 
Register, from the verb rego to govern, 
sigiiihea what 18 done or luacitedby order of 
government 

A collection of objects brought into some 
kind of order is the common idea included in 
tho Bignificition of thcBt- terms The contents 
and disp 'Sltioii of a luf is tlie mist biniplc it 
consists of little mote than uftincs xrranged 
iiudtr one another in a long imnow 1 no, as a 
list of words, a list of plants md flowers a list 
of \otcra, itist of visits a of dciths, of 
births, of marnjgo a roll, which is figura¬ 
tively put for the c intents of a roll, is n 
rodi/i up for con Venn nee, os a long ro/l ot 
Biiuts caUdogiie involves more details than a 
simple list, it bpecifits not only naraoN, but 
dates, qu dities, and < m umslaiKea A list of 
books contains their titUs a catalogue of 
books contuns an enumeration of their sue, 
pnee, number of volunifs, edition, Ae a lull 
id saints flimply specifics their rames, a 
catnloave of mints enters Into pxrticulus of 
then Rgos, deathfl Sit i ifqisler eonlains 
more than either, for it cont nns events, wi'h 
dates, actors, Ac, in all matters of piiU e 
intei oHt 

After 1 had lead nmt the fid' f fbe por-oti* e’erlcil nifn 
the lier* I tat iiolhhiRwItuh lliey Uteisiiii* Uid veald 
Npiif ir abtouiflIiliiK —BOHkV 

It appear* from the nn,lent roff* of pnrliament artil 
fioin the iiiNiiiieir (it chodeinR llie lurd* of nrlKlo* thnt 
1li« prill (eiliiiG.* of thnt hteh eoiirt iiuifit huve Iv en lii a 
t,ii It iiioasure under ihetr direi lion —RODt ursOM 

Aye ' in the entato/jw’ jo ro lor men 

Ab h iiniil-i mill ere}houiiU* iiioiiKri.ls npdiiicla c«is, 

All by the uajue of dim* —bUAkbPhARk, 

T credibly Infuniied by an niillqu*ry who hM 
*( irclied the nijiurrt that tho maids of honour ir 
Queen lliioi.lxtlia time were allowed thre* ruuips ui 
beef fiiTthuiT hroakf lit — ADUISOV 

To Listen, r To attend 
Listless, V I/idolcnt 
Literature, v Letters 


Little, Small, Diminutive 

Little, in Low Gorman htje, Dutch letiel, 
is, in all probability, connected with light, in 
oaxon leoht, old German hhto, Sweden latt, Ac 
Small is, with some variations, to be found 
In most of the northirn dlalectfl in which It 
Bignifiea, os in Engliah, a contiactyd space or 
quantity, 
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Dimintitivet m Latlu d^mtnuUvus, signi- 
fios made maii 

Liiile 18 properly opposed to the great (p 
Orfat), mail to the UrjiL and thminuU-te ia a 
fipecips of the mall, which is made ao con 
trary to the courfcO of tliinga a child la and 
to bo Uliie as respocta ita ige as well as its 
size , it IS said to be small is napetts its hire 
only, it IS said to be dviu auU t e when it is 
(’\Leedmglv ’imatl considtruig its ago httle 
iliildicn cannot bo left to thcitibclycs with 
-^loty mull Lhildreu aic pleasintir to bo 
luirncd til in luge ones if look down from 
any gri it height the largest men will 

look dinuniiUiL 

TheUkntol Inrumjr men into nilnulo and c^poHiia 
to Uii^tiiar IhoHL oiio loiiursca with ii ihe iiUKii(li..itioii 
ol liitte uiigeneroua teuiiars—ADDISON 
HiJ wlioM knowledtiO !a it best lull Iiniiti'd And whofie 
liitellett unjiefil IvArna^f duninutnie liKlit tiimoi but 
leieui! an addiijouiil lijslil by die Loucoptiuna i>f another 
niBU —auUllL 

To LivOj f To o Hi 

Livelihood, Living, Subsistence, 
Maintenance, Support, Sustenance 
Tlio mo ins of ;; 101^1 ni su])poilnig life la the 
idt i common to ill thesb terms which lary 
iccordiiig to the circumst lucts of the inch 
■PI lull ind the nature of the objcit winch 
constitutes the means a Livelihood is that 
which Is sought if ter by the tKy , i 1 ibouur 
eains a hiehhood by tin swest of his brow 
1 Subsistence le oh* uned by nrcgulir 
olTorls of vinous fiescnpliunH , bcggira nnet 
with so much tint they obhiin something 
better than v precarious md scanty saf)«i#£ 
rnc« Living IS obt uni*d by more reapect 
able and less seporo clforts thin tho tiAo 
former, tradcfiincn obtain a gojd Iivviq by 
keeping shop irtists procure a/inni; by tho 
exercise of their talents Maintenance, 
Support, Hid Sustenance differ from the 
ottK r ihrce inaflinuch hs they do not conipre 
heud wh It one guns by one a own efforts but 
by the efforts of otbcin mamtinance la that 
which Is permanent, it supplies tho place of 
Imni; support may bo casual, and vary in 
degree tho object of most pablie chantiOB la 
to afford a mamlimnice to such as cannot 
obtain a iaehAorifi 111 liting for tbemselvcB , it 
is tho business of the parish to give support. In 
time of Bickness and diatrese, to all who are 
leg il parishioners Maintenance and support are 
alw lys granted but sustenance is that which 
1b taken or received the foinier eomprehouds 
tho mcons of obUiiiung food , #in£enance com¬ 
prehends that which sustains the body which 
supplies the place of food 

A man may a» easily know where to find one to tench 
to dilwoili whore jfaiii« anil Dlasphome as to teach hioi 
to write or cast account* tia the very profession anil 
Unelihood ol such people vetting their linnahy th,«e 
practices lor which they deserve to forfeit thair live 
—SOUTH 

Just the necessities of a biire tubtistcnce are not to be 
the only measare of a piireut 1 care for hi* chlldreD — 
SOUTH 

The Jews In Babylonia honoured Hyrcstins their king, 
snii supplied him with a irMUntorwrica suitable thereto,— 
TRIDKAUI 

If it be a enne to bo forced to toll for the necessary sw 
port tf life how iloei he heighten the ciiwo who Unis for 
pipyillmtits I—sun H 


Besides, man has a claim also to a promise lor his 
port and nutrnaneo which none hav' ever mtaiea Ol vino 
come up to the coudltioni of It —SOUTH. 

Lively, Sprightly, Vivacious, Sport¬ 
ive, Merry, Jocund. 

Lively s*gnlflea having life, or the animal 
BpuitH which accompany the vital spark 
Sprightly conti 11 ted from sprightfuilgor 
spintJuKy, Biguiliui It 11 of Bpiitts 
Vivacious, in Latin riitix, from ino to 
live, has tho suno ongmal meaning iii. iiuiy 
Sportive, fond of eir icaJy far tpurt 
Merry, v Cheeifui 

Jocund, in f,atui jocundus, from jiccundiij 
and jULO to delight or pleiso, eiginhcB do- 
lighted or pleased 

The activity of the heart when it beats high 
with a sentiment of gaiety is strongly do 
pi ted by all tbche teims the lively is tho 
niObt geutril and htcril m its signification , 
hje, lb i moving or active piiiiriplc, is flup 
poBcd to be Inhirent in bpintnul ab well as 
m iterl d bodies the feeling, as well os th« 
body which h is withm a power of moving 
irbitnnly ol itBtlf is md to h ive hfe and in 
wliUcvei oiijcit thiH 18 w lilting tins object 
IS s 11(1 to be dc id lU like niaunci, according to 
the degree or eircnmstuKts under which this 
moving principle displays itself, tho object Is 
dcnommitcd Inely, sprightly, luncioui, and 
the like lucliness is the propcityof child 
hood, youth, or even maturcr age , rpriyAfh 
THIS la the peculiar projicrty of youth, inacity 
IS a quality compatible with the sobriety ot 
years an infant shows itself to be lively or 
otherwise in a few months after its birth, a 
female, paiticuUrly in her early year8, affords 
often a plca^mg putuic of spi lyMlinets a 
vmiciOi/s companion iccoinmciuis hunsJf 
wheri.ver he goes Aportneiuss is an accom 
panimeiit of Itichne'iS or spi ighllniesi a 
sprufhtly ehild will show its spughthness by 
its sportne huuiour mirth and jocundity aic 
the forma of Ineliness which display them 
selves m social life the former is a familiar 
quality, more frequently to be discovered in 
vulgar than m polished soi icty jocundity Is a 
form of litelintss which poets liavo ascribed (o 
nyiniihb and goddcbscs, and other aeiial ertu 
tureu of the ini igination 

The terms piceerve the same sense when 
applied to the ch H ictenstics or actions of 
jiersons a.s when applied to the persons them 
selves imagination wit, c nccption, lepre 
seniatioii, and tho likt, arc hi dy a poraon a 
air, manner, look, tune, dance, uro sprightly 
a conversation, i turn of miml ,i hueiety, is 
tMiaciOW tho muRo, the pen, tho imagina¬ 
tion, is sportne the meeting, tho laugh, the 
Bong, the conceit, is merry, the train, the 
dauco, l8;ocuad 

On# study is Inoonsistent with " Uvelv imagtiiaUgii, 
uiiitbst with a solid Judgmeut—JOK^BON 
Hi* iportfw lambs 

Tills way and that convolv d in fnskliil glo* 

Their ImUcs play And uow the tpriffMlj/ roc* 

Invite* Uiein lortb.—THOMSON 

By every iictory nver apiielite or passion the mind 
BaiiiB new strength to refuse those soUcitalions by whkh 
lilt young and wdcloki are ho' ) waulted —JOHN 
SON 
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Tbiu/ocunti fleet* with them the winter night —TaOM 

Vem d by the streaming light end merry Igjrk, 

Forth niJa the Jolly chuie.—SOmiitVlUJt. 

Living, Beneflco. 

Living ritmifiea Utorally the pecuniary 
resources by which one hvee 
Bene6.ce, from ien^acio, signifies whatever 
one obtains as a boiiefib the former is appll 
cable to any situation of life, but parttcularly 
to that resource which a parish affords to the 
clergyman, the latter is applicable to no other 
objoft wo speak of a living ns a resource ira 
mediately derived from the parish, lu distmc 
tion from a curacy, which is dtnvtd from an 
individual, we speak of a benefice in respect to 
the tcmn bv winch it is lield, according to 
the occlo'Uashcal law tlurc iro many hun^s 
which are not benefices, ahhough not i ice i end 

In coiiawnicnco of the Tope a Interfrnnco tin bpsl 
wort, flllul by It&luin and other ureigti clcrry 
—DLACKSTONf 

Ftilate'iheldhj’fouilal tenure beinc irininlU Rrituitons 
dciUHhdiii were Rt that I iiiB tlenouiinitul I tiuu 

vervinine as we 11 a*(.onsutniion Im n iViid mi I llin 
mreuf the eini]ii of apnrhh thence cajuo to bo dtuomi 
Hated a bmc/ice —BLACKSTOShh 

Livin g, V Livelihood 
Load. V F) eight 
To Load, V To clog 
Load, V IVeigkt 
To Loath, V To abhor 
Loath, r Aierse 
Loathing*, v Dugneiing 
Lodge,!' llajhonr 


Lodgings, Apartments 

A Lod gin g*. or a phee to lodge or dwell In, 
coniprtiitudpi siiifrte roumb or rn iny rooms, or in 
fact any place which can be made to serve the 
pm pose , Anal tments respect only sinti h of 
rcjojoH opf'nmenls, therefore, are, in the stiict 
sCTHB, lodgings but all lodijings iiro not ajHii t 
htents on the other hand, the word lodoinm is 
mostly used for rooms that ire lot out to hire, 
or that serve a ieinporiry purpose but the 
wotd apat hmnts may be ippliod to the suites 
oi rooms in soy Urjje house bonce the word 
lodging becomes on one ground restnered In 
its usL., and itfiaitmenls on the other all 
eiparhnents to let uut for hire are lodgings but 
apitrtnienls not to let out lor hire are not 
loilgings 

Loftiness, r Pride 
Lofty, V High 
To Loiter, v To Unger 
Lonely, v Alone 
To Long For, v To desire. 

Look, V Air 

Look, Glanoo. 

Look V Air 
Glanco, v To glance at 


look la the generic and glance the specific 
term , that is to any, a casual or momentary 
loci a look may be characteiiycd ss eevera or 
[ mild, fierce or gentle, angry or kind a glance 
as hasty or sudden, imfierfect or nliplit so 
likewise we speak of taking a look, or eat.hlng 
a gtaiice 

Here ttie eoft flwki with the sRiua hiriiiless r«oA 
They wore alive —Thomsov 

Ihetjffer dailinirflerce 
Impetuous oa h's piov, tt eglurut his dooin'd 

moUbON 

To Look, See, Behold View, Eye 
Look, in fiixon hian, inpor Gernnui liu/m 
comes fiom lujc light, and the Circtk Aato to 
see 

See in German piobably a varia'ioii 
fioni the Lillti vidio to see 
Beh'-'ld couipnundMi of the mtcnsive br 
ami hold, fijgnihcs to hold oi S'! the i-_j« ou an 
object 

View, f om Lho Freneb loir, and tLo Latin 
iKito, signifies simply to see 
To Eye, from the noun ege nitur’illy sigTii< 
fits to 1 itliom with the tge 
Wo look voluntarily, wo ve unolMut inly 
thoejcaees the person fw/it iK oi t pcojila 
oft( n 5 /’e things before they ate full\ eo isci us 
that the} aio it hind wo miy look without 
leeuig, and we miy «trf withour looking neir- 
Mghtcd jieople often look at that whnhis too 
distant to st ]k© the Tifuml oigan To behold 
13 to look at for a continuance, to iieie is to 
<ool at in all directions to <ye la to look at 
earnestly ai d by side gliiiccs tlmt which is 
stra m ly disappi ir m an instant ir may strike 
the eye and bo gone, but what is looked at 
must make some stay consequently light 
rung, and things equally fugilut and rapid in 
tlicir flight, may be seen, but cannot bo 
looked it 

To look at is tho familiar, as well as ths 
general, term, in rig ird to tho othei s we look 
at thlngn in genera!, which we wiRh to tee, that 
IS, to i« cleirly fully, ant in all their parts , 
but y e WioW that whicU evcites a moral or 
inteUectiial interest, we new that which do- 
mands intellectual attention, we ege that 
which grit)flea any purticiiUr na-sslon , an in* 
qn BiTive child looks at things irIik h aie new to 
It, but does imt behold thorn , we look t nlanl b, 
or finely, or whatever gratifies the so ’ os, but 
we do not behohl them on the oti et h uid wo 
behold my spectacle which oxi itea our adinir i- 
iion, oiu aetoLiHhment, our pitj, oi our love 
we look at objects in order to obsei ve theii* x* 
tcmal properties , hut we view thi rn in older 
to find (lit rhoir component puts, tl oir in 
tcrnal pi opertios, their powers of moLon at d 
action, Ac we look at things lo ^ratify lbs 
I curionity of the moment, or for more am use- 
ment, but the jealous man eyes his nval, in 
order to mark his movements, his deaigns, and 
his siicccasos, the envious man eyes him who 
is in prosperity with a malignant desire to 
tee him humbled 

To look is an indifferent, to behold and inw 
are good and honourable acliuns, to eye, as tho 
act of persons. Is commonly a mean, eii:d evwi 
base, action 
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They cliiiilitlioivtxt uit ;ori;n(/<lu\su, 

N (iw at n tiearLT lUstArii e Piew Che C«wit 
The itrluae «ith woiuler ir»t the etaUly tow n 
IWiiLli late were hate auU sUepherUe iMw n) 

Dpydev 

The moet uupardonabla m'clefactor In the world goinit 
til iiij (teeth arid heiriuifit with eumpuaure would win 
the pity of tlioee who should tchold him —SlFFLli. 

Half nfmd, he first 

Against the window heals thuii brisk slivhts 
Uu the warm hearth Ihen hupping u n thu floor, 
Ji}/et eU the emUmg fjuuily aakiiii<.e —Th< 


To Look, Appear 

Look Is here taken in the ncutet- and im 
projicr sense In the preceding irticlc (i fo 
/ooA) It denotes the action of persons shiving 
to Heo, in the present < ,tse it duiotea tlio at 
tlon of tilings figuratively striving to bo tton 

Appear from the Latin af^jhimo or pano, 
fireek wo/irc^i, siguifitB to be present or at 
h ind, witliui sight 

Tile look of a thing respects the InipresBioiH 
whiih u makes on the uciibes thit is, the 
mmi'ti in which it looki its nppenranu im 
plies the Eiiiiph ict of its coming into sight 
the tooK of anything is thcrcfoic char ictcii/ed 
as good or bad, rnciti or handsome, uglj or 
beautiful the op/ititumri. is clurattcn/ea as 
early or Ivte sadden or unexpictMl there is 
something very UHSceinly in the look of a clergj - 
mm affecting the airs of a fine guitleman, 
the appmiaiici of the stars in an evening ]ire 
Bcnts oi mtoresting view even to Ihe oidimry 
beholder As wlut ap/ietcjs must upptui in 
some form, the signification of the term has 
been extended to the manner of the appeal- 
ance, and brought stiU nearer to look in its 
ipplication , in this cast the term look is r dhtr 
more familiar thni that of appealo«a we 
miy epe ik either of regarding the look oi tlio 
appeal ance of a thing, as far as it may impress 
others, but the litter is less colloqui il thm 
the former a mins conduct la said to look 
nther than to appear ill, but on the other 
hand, we Bay a tiling aseumes an ajipeaiaiice, 
oi has a cernun appeal ance 

Look IS always employed for what is rea’ , 
what a thmg looks is that which it really is 
appear, however, t.omi'times refers not only 
to what is external, but to what is siiiierfieLal 
If we any a person looks ill, it supposes Bomo 
jioaifciv© and unequivocal ovideuce of illness 
if we say he appean to be ill, it is a less po«i 
tivo assertion than the former, it leaves room 
for doubt, and illows the possibility of a row 
take We are at liberty to judge of things by 
their looks, without being cnargoable with 
want of judgment, but as appealances aio 
said to be deceitful, it becomes necessary to 
admit them with caution os the rule of our 
jadgmeut Look w employed mostly m re¬ 
gard to objects of eeiise, appearance respects 
natural and mf^ral objects indifferently the 
sky looks lowering, an object ap^r* through 
a microsoope greater than it rewly Is, a per 
ton’s conduct appeals in a more culpable light 
when seen through the representation of an 
enemy 

Dtstrcsatul iintnre paiitu, 

The very strearue look Uogniil Irom alar —THOMSOX 

ITever doee lilwty appear more smlsble th*u under the 
govemmeut ul a vwue and good prluce —ADDISOH 
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Looker-on, Spectator, Beholder, 
Observer 

The Looker-on and the Spectator are 
both opposed to ihe agents or actors w any 
scene, but the former is still more abstiactoi 
from the oVijucts he steu than the 1 itter 

A lao/ tr on (i To took aij is cart u «s , ho has 
no p trt aud t iki s im p ul iii wh it he si e-,, I e 
tools on bccuiss the thing is before him, and 
ho has nothing cLe t<i do a sprcfafoi may 
likewise he uiKotu triad, but iu (’■euerd no 
derives miu'iemt nr, if nuihingeKt, Horn wli u, 
ho sees A clown 1111^ bt a lonkt} oa, wtjo 
with ojien mouth gii>e-' it ill tliat ih (Hfnio 
him, ulfhout uodi isr indiiig any pait of it . 
but he tihu looks on t > di iw imordlis nn 
fiom the whole is m ihe moral bljibu i.ut m 
uninterested spccta^oi 

The Behold ei hw a nearer intenst ihia 
ihi. spa lain! aaj tlie Observer his an in¬ 
terest noc less 11' ir than tint of tin behn{n>), 
but sonifcvvh it difftimit the Ills liis 

afft-etioiisron-dl hi wliit he sees, tiic oUn to 
has his undeis andingompluycd in that wli eh 
plasts hi fore bun the hiholder indulges linii- 
H( If 111 coiitcmp] dwii tho obsenn is busy lu 
nuking it siibHer.'ltiib to some proi'o-ed ob¬ 
ject ovi^ry hehollit I of our Savioui s sufftiiiiigs 
ind patunce was struck with tlio eonvjctum 
of hi 3 l)ivu 0 (hirietcr, not excepting tveu 
some of those who wei0 his most prejudiced 
advcrsines, every e ilm oburici of e>ur 
Sivioursv irds ind ictums was ConviueCd of 
hia Divxuo mission 

Looktrs un awny times see Jiiint, tliAJi gimeiif n 

Uirox 

Tut hijrh 111 lieovi a they Bit and Razo from far 

Iho tiiiiie «;/(<ra(uri < 1 Lib ilooilis uf war —1 Ul K 

Otijoots iiuiirrActlv dis.uiiail take furiiiB from L’ c Iioim 
01 ft ir of Uic bcho'Uer — JoilMiOS 

Swift way an nactoi/fmrof life —JOHV&rtN 

To Look for, r To amxt 

Loose, Vague, Lax, Dissolute, 
Licentious 

Loose 18 in Oeniuu los, Ac , Latin laxuf, 
Creek oAacrveiv, uid Hebrew chalatz, to maVe 
froc 

Vag^ue.in Litm layiu, eignificB wjndcnn 

Lax, 111 Latin htxtis, has a s-ra lar origin 
with Ioosl 

DiBSoluto in Tjatin p iii;iciple ol 

disjoiio, “igmhcs diswlicd or net fiee 

Licentious sigiii'ies hiving the licence oi 
power to do as o m pie iboa {v Lcaie, hbei ty) 

Loose w the gem re, the rest are Hpeciriu 
temis , they sro iH opposed to that which is 
bound or idhotcs closely loose is eniplo>ei 
either for moral eir inteUeetu J nubjoe s 
lagne onlv for mtollectual ohjeeOj fax aoiiie- 
timos for wh it ia intellectual, hut oftuner for 
tha moral, sltssolnte and lictiitious only for 
moral matters whatever wants a proper con¬ 
nection, or linking togeiher of the parts, la 
loose whatevei Is aeattered and remotely 
separated is lagm a stylo la loose where the 
worda and sentencoa arc net made to coalesoo 
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so as to form a regularly connected fleriee» 
assertions are xagvx which have but a remote 
connection with the subject referred to by 
the same rule, looM hints thrown out at 
random may give nse to speculation and con¬ 
jecture, but cannot servo as the ground of 
any conclusion , ignorvnt people are apt to 
credit every xague rumour, and to communi¬ 
cate it as a certainty 

Opinions are loose, either Inasmuch as they 
want logical precision or as they fail in mond 
r-tfictnesa , suggestions and surmises are in 
tlieir nature xagut, os they spring from a very 
i^-inf>te channel, or are produced by the 
Wttuderinga of the Imagination, opinions 
are Ipx, inasmuch os they h ive a ttmJcncy 
to lessen the moral obligitiou, or to loosen 
moral ties loose notions arise from the un¬ 
restrained state of the will, from th( inrtutnee 
of the unruly passions , lax notions fiorn the 
error of the jiidufment loo^e princ plos affect 
the moral conduct of individuals, lax prm 
ciples affi ct tho speculative opinions of men, 
either as individuals or in bock tv ono is 
iofuein pTactico and far in specnlitlon or in 
diacipline tho looso man f-ins against hie 
onnsoicrici he atts himsilf free from that to 
which he knows that he ought to submit, the 
lox man errs, but ho iffictw to defend hm 
< rror A ioo'if man injuris hims< If, but a fa r 
man Injures socuty at largo Disxohdent'yx \a 
tlio excess of looseness licentiouspe-oi is the 
consequence of farify, or tho freedom from 
oxterml eoEifitmnt 

Loosetms of diameter, if Indulged, soon 
sinks into of morals and Inxity 

of disciphno is quickly followed by lictnhous 
ness of m inners 

A young m in of foos< character makes light 
of moral obligations in general, but ono of 
<f(vwfit(e (Inricter commits every excess, «id 
tfitaliy disngirds cverv lestraint, in piopor 
tion as a commander is luxm the punislimont 
of offences, an army will become 

Th« most Mihmtunii) riwI loose pemon hrwitliing were 
he hut tied to lollow hit dice mid Iiih usirtships every 
jfi) would fttid H the grustcet tomoiit that could belal 
him —SOUTH 

That Action which Is and indeUcmlnate wlU at 

lOMt settle into hubit and li ibitual xmnliArlticA are 
quickly ridiculous—JolLhfaOh 

Til this (tenersl depravity of inoniierii and laxity of prln 
ciples pure religion 1» nowhere morn alruiigly inculcated 
Itliaii 111 oni unlvciflities) —JOHNSON 

As the life of PetroniuR Arbiter wm altogether tff«o 
Itite the linliiri renie which ho showed at the close of it 
IS to he hxikcd up m as i phto of naturvl carelesauess 
1 itlior than (urtitudu — ADDlSuN 

afoml philosophy Is \erj rtgreenhle to Die paradoxical 
jud hccntioiu spirit of the age —UEATllE, 

Loquacious, 1' Taikatiie 
Lordly, V Impe^-wus 

Lord’s Supper, Eucharist, 
Communion, Sacrament 
The Lord's Supper is a term of familiar 
!uid general use iiuiong Christians, os desig- 
iialing in literal terms the supper of our Lord , 
that IS, either the host solemn supper which he 
took with Ins disciples previous to his cruci 
ftilon, or the comiiibrof ration of that event 


which conformably to bis commands has been 
observed by the professors of Christianity 
Eucharist la a term of peculiar use among 
the Roman Catliolics, from tho Greek evxapi^u* 
to give thanks, because personal adoration, by 
way of returning thanks, constitutes in then 
estimation the chief part of the ceremony 
As the social affections are kept alive mostly 
by the common participation of meals, so is 
brotherly love, the essence of Chnstlan fellow¬ 
ship, cherished and warmed in the highest 
degree by the common participation lu this 
holy festiv.U hence, by distinction, it has 
been denominated the Communion As 
the vows which are made at the altar of our 
Lord aio the most solemn which a Christian 
cm make, comprehending In them the entire 
devotion of himaolf to Christ, tho general term 
Sacrament, signifying an oatli, has been 
employed by way of einphrLsia for this orUi- 
ninco The Roman Catholics h ive employed 
the latne term for six other ordinances , but 
the Protestaiita, who attach a siniiUr dc^Toe 
of sacrodness to no other than b iptisuL annex 
this appellation only to these two 

To the worthy participation of the JorcVi mpper 
tiinro i» IndisjieiiBably required a suitable picjiHrftUuii — 

SOUTH 

Tina ceremony of fea^*^ hr oelonRi moat properly both 
toiiiirriige and tv (be ntchariAt ivh both of them Lava 
the imture of a coveiiaui —SOUTH 

One woman he could not briiiR to the eoinmnnion and 
when he r«proved urexhoileil her, ahe ouly aiiawircd tlud 
aho wiH no achular —Johnson 

I could not have the oouaent of the phyaiclana to go to 
chilli h ye«KriUv T thtrefure received the holy *u«ra 
ment si home -JOUSbOM 


To Lose, Miss 

Lose, in all probability, is but a variation 
of loose because what gets loose or away from 
a iicrson is lost to him 

To Mibb, probably from the participle mu 
wrong, bigiiifics to lose by mistake What is 
/osf Is not at hand what Is viissing is not to 
be seen it does not depend upon ourselves to 
recover what is lost, it is supposed to be irre 
vocably gone , what wo miss ono tune, w© may 
by diligence and care recover at another time 
A person loses his health and strength by a 
decay of nature, and must submit patiently to 
tb© loss which c innot bo repaired if a person 
tho opport unity of improvoinent In his 
youth, he will nevei have another opportunitj 
that IS equally good 

Some aiiti vre ao unfortiinale aa to fall down with their 
Jo id wlitn tliov ulinort tome lioin, when this livitpen* 
tliey Beldom Iota tlieir corn, but cany it up ngam —AUUI 


By hojie and faith eeciire of future hi Ibs 
C lladly the Joys of present life we niut —LEWIS 


Loss, Damage, Detriment 
Loss signifies the act of lostPff or the Unng 
lost 

Damage, in French dommage, Tiatin 
dnmnuin from demo to take away, signifies the 
thing taken away 
Detriment, v Jhsadiantageout 
Loss IS her© tli© generic term, damage and 
detriment or© species or ipodo* of (ow, The 
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iiiiini-s to the dealgnu of ui«u with whom they tould Dot 
bo b(.i(u:tlut4!d —flUKKJt 


person flustmns tlie ios^, the thing Buffers tho 
damage or detriment Whatever u gone from 
us which we wish to retain is a lost hence 
we may sustain a lost In our projicrty, m our 
reputation, m our influence, in our Intellect, 
and every other object of possebr-ion what¬ 
ever renders an object loss serwiceablo or 
valuable, by any exteind vioknto, is a 
damage as a vesijel suffers a drt;(Kf</e m a 
Btorin wliatovtr is oalouhted to emsa a 
man’s purpose Is a detriment the biro want 
of a good iiiiuio m ly Ixi a detriment to a ^ ouiig 
tradesman the want of prudence is always 
a great deit imenl to the prosperity of a family 

What trader would purcliM# auch airy lla^^^faoll ui (as 
th* channa ul ouuviTiiatiou} by the ton ol solid s&in — 
JOHNSON 

The auis were etill tr' ublod with tho miu aud the uoxt 
day they took a world o[ imiut to repair tho dainaj/e — 
AOlUHON 

The eipondjliireahoulJ be with the Vn«t pogailde dcttl 
mine to the morala of Uioeo who exptud —hU] KJb 

Loud, Noisy, High Sounding, 

Clamorous | 

Loud IS doubtless connected through tho 
rnrdjiuu of the Gornuii lavt a soimil, ind 
lamchm to listen, with tho Greek kKw to ; 
hettr, btcauso sounds are tho object of he iiing : 

Noisy, having a noise, hko noisome and 
ftoatou'*, comes from tho L^^tm nocfo tt» hurt 
Bigmijiug in general offensive, that is to the 
eciiBu of hearing, of btuelhug and the like 
Hig'h-Qouuding' signifies the ssnie as 
pitched upon an elei itcd kti s i /w to make a 
gre it iioiso, to Iw heird at a distance 
Clamorous, from the Latin clamo to cry, 
felgniflcs erymg \Mtli a loud voiec 
loud IS here tlio gi nerie teini, since it sigiu 
lies i great sound, whieh is the idea common 
to them all As an epithet for peraotjs, loud 
la mostly taken In an indifferent emso ill 
the others aie tikcu for b mg loud twyond 
tncaauro notst/ is to be I iwlcssly lud anse,won- 
ably loud high sounding is only to be foutf 
from tho bigness of one s words cfamoroui is 
to bo disagree ibly and piliifiilly loud Wo 
must apeik loudh/ to a deaf person in order to 
mike ourtiches hcaid children will be /loi-.y 
at ail times if not kipt under control flatter 
e s arc high wi/m/iJiciin their onlogmuis 

of princes children will be clamoiovs for 
^cluttluy want if they expect to get it by 
dint of noise they will bo tuibuleut in ease 
of refusil, if nut under yroper discipline 
Til tlic improner ngdie ition loud is tiken m 
a I'Ulascn'io vs the le-it tho lovdisl piaise-* 
i c 1 ho least to bo rt^^irdid tho applaii e of 
i niob IS alwiys noiij high sounding titles 
Bei\o only to excite coniompt where there is 
not some corresponding sense it is the busi- 
ne s of an oppobition pirty b* bt clamoious, as 
tti it serves the purpose of exeitmg turbuleuco 
among tho iguoraut 

TliBelowUf »boj»t'roiw nidfl nngovern d crew. 

With fuTLoiu hute to the Ivwd suiuiuouallew 

lutvnKS 

O leave the noUg town —DKVDEIT 
I am touched witli Borrow at the pondart ol aotn* few 
Biou, who have lent the authority ol thtui Mgh toMnding 


Clam roiu aroaml the royal hawk they fly —UfiVDliN. 

Love, V Afection 

Love, Friendship 

Love (v A^eeCton) Is a term of very oxten- 
sue impttrt It may be either taken lu the 
inofat general sense for every btroiig and 
pisbiuiiite attaehinent, or only for such aa 
Bubsi-t between tho sexes , in ciThor of which 
eases it has fe iturc s bj whu h it is e esily dis- 
tiogolshed from Friendship 

Loie subsists betiveen meinlK-rs of tho simo 
family, it springs out of their imturil le- 
lationshlp, and is kept alive by thtir tloso 
Intercourse and constant interchango of 
kindnesses friendship excludes tho idea of 
any tender nidnittual lol itionship , nor is it, 
like foi'e to bo found m ebiMien but is eon- 
tmud to mature yeirs it is formed by time, 

I by circunistancps, by congniity of ehiracter, 
and sympathy of sentiment Loie alwavs 
opcrites with aidoui , ji midship is romark- 
ablo for firmness md conslaney Loie is 
Tjeciillar to no st ition , it is to be found equally 
among tlie high iiidtlieluw, the Itiriud and 
the unlearned o lendshu) it. of nobler growth, 
It finds admittineo oulv into minda of a 
loftier m iko it cannot be folt by men of an 
oidiniry st imp 

Loth loit and funnhlup are gratified by 
seeking the good of the object but love ib 
more selfish in its ii tore than fnendship in 
indulging u other it seeks its own gratlflea 
tmn, ind wlicti this is not to be oht lined, it 
will clungo into tho contniry passion of 
haticd , friendship, on tho other hand is alto- 
gothii dismtoreated it mikes saenflcps of 
every description and knows no limits to its 
eocufiee \s foie is i passion, it has all the 
errors attendant upon p ission , Lut/neniijAip, 
which IB an affection tempered by reason, is 
exempt from evciy biieh exceptionable quality 
/oic 18 iilind to tho faults of the object of its 
devotion it adores, it idolizes, it Is fond, it 
is foolish ftiindskip Botfi faults, and stnves 
to correct them , it aima to render the object 
more worthy of esteem ind regard Love is 
c ipricloua, humoursome, and changeable, it 
will not bear conlridiction, disappointment, 
nor any cro s or uutovvud cireumsianLa 
fiieudship 18 Htible, it'ftithstanda the rudcbt 
blasts, inJ is uuehangcrl by the sevarest 
shocks of adveiBity , neither the smiles nor 
fiowua of fortune ein ch inge its furm its 
serene and pi u.d e nii'en meo is unnitfled bv 
th( Hide blasts of .idvei-'iij , it rejoices and 
SJ mp ithi/es m prosperity , it cheers, consoles 

id I'l uliijsii^y Lon It- eXelilslVo lu 

its nitnn , it ms'sts ujKm i devoti n to a 
single olijeet, it iH ]< il'uis of any intrusion 
fnmi other h fi luiddiip is Ilbeial and coin- 
miiniLitivr , it is buimded fy nothing but 
rulc'j of prudence , it jb not eonliued as to Gio 
niiinber but is to the n itnre of the object** 

When loK 18 uoc iirndmed by any Eocial 
reJrttion, it has its groundwork in sexuality, 
and BulMists only between nerBOUB of different 
■exes, m this case it has all the former faults 
with which it 18 charge able to a still greater 
degree, and others inicu lar to itself it ta 
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Lveii iixire SLlfish, more capncious, more 
chauifoablo, aud more excluslvt, than when 
RiibsldtiBg between persons of the same 
kindred Loie is in this case as iinrt.isoiiable 
in its choice of an object as it is oxtiavanaiit in 
its regard of the object, it la formed with¬ 
out cximination , it is the effect of a sudden 
glance, the work of a moment, in which the 
heart is taken by surprise, and the under¬ 
standing is discarded friendtkip, on tho other 
hand, is the entire work of the undershuid 
mg , it does not admit the senses or the heart 
1o htve anj undue Influence in the choice A 
flue eye, a fair hand, a grtceful vt< p, iro tho 
authors of love talent, \irT le, fine sentiment, 
a goo I heart, and a sound head, iro tho pro 
niultirsof tnendship ioiev. nils no cxcUeintnt 
from personal merit, Jiuiul hip cannot be 
prodiio d without lutnt Timo, which la tho 
toiisoliditor of fn tuNiip, is the distroyer of 
loif an object, jnipr ividi atly chosen is as 
cu-^Icsily tlitown , and due wInch was 
nut uhosou for i^s ni nts is seldom rejected 
for its dements, the f iiilt lying rithor m the 
humour of Ion, winch nn slnto of its ardour 
astlio I uvclty of fhcthingtcucs, and transfer 
Itself to other objects friendship, on the other 
hind, IS slow and cautious la choosing, and 
still more gi-Hduil in tl>o confirmitioii, as it 
rests on vir uc and excellence it grows only 
with tho growth of one s acqu lintaiice, and 
ripens wuth the nutunty of csteoin Loie, 
wLilo it lists, subsists even by those very 
mo IDS which miy seem rithor calculated to 
extinguish it , n imtly, caprice, disdain, 
cTiiJtv ib^uic’, jLilousy, uid the like but 
ti lend&hip IS supported by nothing artificial , it 
c cpcnds upon mciprocity of esteem, which 
not!'tug but solid qualities can ensure or 
render durable 

Ill the last place love when misdirectod is 
i’ mgerous and mischievous, m ordinary cases 
it iwdkciis flittering hopes and doluaivo 
fircim'i, which end la dis.ippointnient and 
] 1 tilihcatimi , and in some cases it is the 
origui of tho most fnghtful evils, there is 
uolhiiig mnro atrocious than what has owed, 
lisoii^u to 3luihted itne but/»tend^/ap, even 
if tJLisKiV'en, will iwiaken no other if cling than 
that of pity , when a fiicnd proves f aithless or 
w ickeo he IS Umeiiti d as one who Itas f tUen 
ftoin the high estate to wnich we tliought him 
c it tied 

Bo ei€Ty p/o^ioii imt foiitl lorfl 
I iitii Its uwiL r dress dot s tuuc e —WALLKR 

r r I) ituril alTti tuiH soon doth cease, 

And «iii( III h? d is with ( upid greater flame. 

But faithliil frti-7td':hip doth them both eupproBi, 

And them with mastering discipline duth tHiue 

BflkhSJEB 

Lovely, r Amia'jle 

Lover, Suitor, Wooer 
Lover signifies literally one who loves, and 
i,= ipphi^able to any object thrre are lovets of 
money, and Invn s of wino lovers of things indi 
vidually, and things collectively, that is, lovers 
of particular women in the good sense or lovers 
of women m tho bad sense The Suitor is 
one who bhi i and strives after a thing , it is 
equally undefined as to the object, but may be 
employed for such as sue for favours from melr 
•uperlors, or lue for the affoctions and person 


of a female The Wooer la only a species of 
tho term lover, who ttooes or solicits the kind 
regards of a female When applied to the 
same object, namely, the female sox, the term 
lover is employed for persons of all ranks, who 
are equally alive to the tender passion of love 
suitor is a title adapted to that class of Ufa 
where all the genuine affections of human 
nature are adulterated by a false re^omeiit, 
or entirely lost in other passions of a guilty 
nature Wooer is a tender and passionate 
title, which is adapted to that class of beings 
that live only in poetry and romance There 
Is most MiKcnty in the loiet, ho simply 
proffers bis ioie tliere is most ceremony in 
the suitor, ho prefers his suit there is most 
ardour in the icooer, he makes his vows 

It 11 \ ery natural for a young friend and a young loser 
to ‘hiIlk tha i>eruiiis they lone have nothing to do but to 
pleoiiC them —Port 

What pleasure can It be to bo thronged with peti 
iloiien and those iierlups tuUors fur the same thiuiil'— 
South 

I am glad thi« parcel of woocri are so rwjsonahle, foi 
there is iiotoiie uf them but I dote uu his very aijsuuve 
—SHAKSl tAUK. 

Loving:, V Ainorous 
Low, V /luml/le 

Low, Mean, Abject 

Low, V IJiiitible 

Mean, in Cierman gi’mein, &c , comes from 
tho Latin covimums common (v Common) 

Abject, in Fii-nch ahjcct, Latin algertus, 
particijile of abjmo to cast down, signifies 
litci illy brought low 

low Is ft jnuuh fitroDger term than mfon for 
wlnt IS low stmds mure directly opposed to 
wb it 18 high, but wh it Is mean is intermediate , 
the tow 18 applied only to a certain number or 
d‘'Scnption , but mean, like commoo, is 
ftpplicftblo to tho grcif bulk of mankind A 
m 111 of low extraction falls below the ordinary 
IcvpI , he is opposed to a nobleman a man of 
mctin birth does not ii^o above tbo ordinary 
level, he is upon a level with the majority 
When employed to designate character, they 
preserve tho sanio distinction, tho low la 
tliat which la po itivcly sunk in itself , but 
tho mean is that which is comparatively low, 
in regard to the outward i Itcumstancos aud 
relative condition of the indl viduol Swearing 
and drunkennosa are low vices, boxing, 
cudgelling, and wrestling are Ioip games, a 
misplaced economy in i:ieoplo of property is 
»i£an a condescension to those who are 
beneath us for our own petty advantages is 
meanness A man is commonly low by birth, 
education, or habits, but meanness is a defect 
of nature which sinks a person m spite of every 
external advantage 

The low and mean are qualities whether of 
tho condition or the character but abject is a 
ponihar state into which man is thrown a 
man Is In tne course of things low ho is volun¬ 
tarily mean, and involuntarily ahject Lowness 
discovers Itself in ono s actions and senti¬ 
ments, the mean and abject In one’s spirit, 
tha latter being much more powerful and op¬ 
pressive than the former the mean man stoops 
ui order to get, the abj^i man crawls m order 
to submit the lowest man will sometimes have 
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u cnnaciousDcsa of what 1b duo to Inmaelf, be 
will e 7 on rlao above bis condition the mean 
man h icnficea hla dignity to hia convenionco , 
IjO la always below himself, tho abject rn in 
J together forgets that he h la any dignity , he 
1b kept down by the pressure of adVi rso cir 
cumsTancea The condition of a servint is 
low hia mannerB, hia words, ana hia habits, 
will be low but by good conduct ho olovatoa 
himself in his sphere of life a nobleman la in 
station tho reverse of low but if he wifl stoop 
to the artifices pr vctiscd by the vulg ir in order 
to c-irry a point, we dciioininiic it mean if it 
be but trifling , otherwiso it denerves a stronger 
epithet Tho shvo is, m every sense of tho 
Word abject as he is bereft ot thit quality 
which seta man above tlia brute, so, in hia 
ictiona, he evinces no higher impulse than 
whit guidis brutes whether a man bo a slave 
to another 8 will or to any passion such as 
fear or supcrstatiou, ho la equally said to bo 
abject 


Ufttl I been bom n sorvnnt my Mm life 
UaU steady atuud from all these uiiBeriLi 

ItANDObPM 


For Us the mind tbet inakoe the body rich, 

Aoil Mtbe sun breaks through the darkest olouds. 
So honour peareih In the meqneit habit 

SHAKSPltABE. 

Tbrro needs no more be said to extol the eicellenee and 
power of hU (Waller s) wit thsii that It was of inAgultnde 
enough lo lover a world of sery grent faults that Is a 
narrowiiees In hia nature t<i the lotccit degree, an abject 
ne§t and want ot courage, an insmuatiiig and servile flat- 
tcTIDb Ac—CLAKthDUN 

To Lower, V To i educe 
Lowly, V Humble 
Lucky, % Foi tunate 

Lucre, v Qam 
Ludicrous " Laughable 
Lunacy,!’ DuangenwH 
Lustre, v Bnyktius^ 

Lusty, 1’ Coipulent 
Luxuriant, i Hxuberant 


Madness, i Derangment 

Madness, Phrenzy, Rage, Tury 

Madness, v Be 

Phrensy m Greek^pmTtc 

from the luii d, tigmhcs a disoidorcd 

mind 

Rage, in Fiencb rage Latin rabies 

Lury In I atin furor, ctunt.« lu all pro 
bahilitv from fnoi to ho c triiud, btcause fuiv 
tart us 11 prison iw v 

md i>Jaev:i/arQ used in the ph\ sical 
and nniriil b .I'sc , Jtn/t tnd luiv only m tho 
iimr 1 sense in the tirtt caRC, mad mss is » con¬ 
firmed dcr tigcmcnt in th- otgiu of thought 
phnn^i/ IS omv a t iu{)urury diiatigLinu tfroiii 
111 -iinlenco ot fever tin former l-es in the 
f-ystem, and 18, in guuial, iiuur.ible, the 
litlei is only occasion il, and yietda to tho 
power of inedume 

In the moral sense of th^se terras the cause 
is put for tho olfect, tJnit is, madness and 
phienzij iro put for th it excessive violence of 
passion by which they arc caused , and as rnye 
and^uiyaro speoics of this passion, namely, 
the angry piasion, they are therefore to mad¬ 
ness af d phrenzy somctlmos as the cause 13 to 
the effect the foimor bowevtr are bo much 
more violent th in the latter as they altogether 
destroy tho reasoning faculty, which is not 
•xnressly implied in the signification of the 
latter teims Moral madncsi differs both in 
liogree and duration from phrensy If it spring 
from the extravagance of rage, it bursts out 
into every conceivable extravagance, but is 
(Illy transitory if it sprlrg from di»AppoIntod 
Livt, or anyoihi r dt«’ppniut»’d paMioii, it Is 
as pLinuuti’- ud Uu, c pliysKiil madmss. 


M. 

j,//ipn 2 Vi 3 alw’ys temporary, but even mor,j 
impetuous than madness in the phremy of 
despair men commit acts of si icioe in the 
^dD^ncyoi distress and grief, people are huincd 
into m iny actions f ital to themsd ves or othc-s 
Jlaf/t refers more immediately to the agita 
lion that exists within tho mind , fvty relers 
to thit which shows itself outw irdly a porMon 
conUins or stifles his; age but his fury tireali h 
out into some extern d mark of violence t ag e 
will subMdo of Itself,/?i?y spends itself "a 
pirson may tie choked with rnj7« hut his fury 
finds a vent an entaged man maybe pacified ' 
a fu-iious one is dtsf to every remonstrance 
Jlage, when applied to persons, commonly sig 
uihes highly inflamed anger, but it may be 
employed for inflamed passion towards any 
object which is Bpceified as a rage for nius e, 
aiaj/dfor theatrical pot form an cos, a fashloii- 
ible ‘>age for any whim of the day Fury, 
though commonly signifying rage bursting out, 
jet It may be any impetuous feeling displaying 
itself m extravagant action as the divuie/ary 
fiupposeii t> bo produced upon tho pnestess of 
Apollo, by the luBpiration of the god, and the 
JJacehanali ill fury which expression depicts 
the influence of wine upon the body and mind 
In tho improper applieition, to inanimate 
objects the words rage and fuiy preserve a 
simil irdistmction tboianc of tho heat denotes 
the excessive height to which it U risen , the 
fury of the winds indicates thoir violent com¬ 
motion and turbulence so in like manner the 
raging of the tempest characterizes figuratively 
Its burning anger, and the fury of the flames 
marks their impetuous movements, their wild 
and rapid spread 

Twa* no fnlw heraWry wlien mndnett drfvr 

llei iieUlcrw froui thuee who VmidqcIi kiiirw. 

PXbUAU 
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MAaKlPlCUKCliJ 


MAGISTER IAL 

ihupherti iiMtliyeoullwaseaad* 

l^RVUEif 

Fint 8ocnt«B 

thor^«of lyrauta aiugle alood, 

JnuiiLiltlb'—TtlOMSON 

toiifln J thttiry^ry to those dark abodes —DHTDES 

Magisterial, Majestic, Stately, 
Pompous, August, Dignified 
Mag'isterial, ffom viagiste^ a rnistcr, and 
UtijestlC, from nidjistai, arc both derived 
from maqu more, or T7icyor greater, that Is, 
more or greater than othora , but thoy diflor 
in this respect, that the mnffisteiial is srunc- 
thing asBumed, and is tlioroforo often f ilao , 
the fliaj€a(tc IS natural, and i onsequently alwaj s 
real an upstart, or an intruder into any high 
station or office, may put on a mnffiiknul air, 
in order to imiKiso on the mulfitiide , hut it 
will not bo In his p iwer to be viujtittc which 
never shows itself m i borrowed shape, none 
but those who have i si penonty of cb uacter, 
of birth, or outw ird stition cm bo vinjestic 
a petty magistrate m the counti> may bo 
mfwwtcr«ii 1 king or (puen c uinot uphold 
tLeir st ition without a «ify,,«(ic deportment 
Stately find Pompous are moat nearly 
dlied to rnaijistaial August and Digni¬ 
fied to Duycsbc the fuimcr being moi Jy ex- 
innsic and assumed , the latter incnnsic and 
inherent Mayistenul respe'ts tbo autlmrity 
which is assumed, stately regards splendour 
and rank , jiomyous regards potsonal import 
mco, with all the appendages of greatness and 
power a person la magisterial in the oxorcibo 
of his office ftud the distribution of his coni 
mauds, he is stately in hla ordinary inter¬ 
course with his inferiors and equals , ho Is 
po/)i/>(7iui on pirticuUr occasions of apjieariijg 
in public 1 person demand'i sdciicc in a 
inai/isteriai tone , he marchos forw^aid with a 
itaiely in , ho cornea forward m a pomjwus 
m inner, ao as to strike others with a sense of 
his imjxirtance 

Majestic is sin epithet that characteriEoi tlie 
exterior of an object, aiirniif is Ihit which 
marks an esueulial cha^tenstic in the object, 
dignijled serves to cfciracteriro a person s 
action the form of afemale is termed inajLStie, 
when it has somothlng imposing in it, siurc 1 
to the Condition of majesty, or tho most ele 
vated station in ciety , a mon irch is entitled 
auyuif in order to describe the extent < f his 
empire, a public ass'mblj' is denominated 
(1 to bespeak Its high character, audits 
weiKhty mflucucc m the scale of society, a 
reply Is termed dignified when it upholds the 
individual and personal character of a man as 
well as hifi relative cliaractir In tho community 
to which he belongs the two former of these 
terms are associated only with gfrondour of 
outward circumst mces the last is appheahio 
to men of all stations, who have each in his 
sphere a dignity to maintain which belongs to 
man as an independent moral agent 


There li tor the mott part aa much real enjoymeiit ujiJi.r 
the luaanesc ooltHKe aa vnthlu the widlb ul thejlaiehut 
palace —SOUTH 

Nor can I think that Ood creator wise, 

1 houxh threat uJiig vill la earnrit lu deetroy 
Ue hla prime creaturea dlirnUted ao high —MiLTOM 

How poor how rich ho«r abject bow auffiut, 

How compliuito bow wonderful la man I—YOUNd 


Magnificenoe, Splendour, Pomp 

Mag'niflcenoe, from magnus and /acio, 
igiiifies doing largely, or on a large scale 
Splendour, in Latin splendor, from 
gplaideo to shine, signifies brightness in too 
external 

Pomp, in Latin pompa, Greek iropmj a pro 
cession, ireiinta to send, signifies in general 
formality and ceremony 

Mayn\dLence lies not only in the number 
and extent of Gie objc.cta presented, but In 
then digruo of iiclincbs is to their colouring 
and quality , splauioui is hut a characteristic 
of luagniriteuce, attached to such objects as 
daz/lo the oyo by the ciu uitity of light, (r the 
beauty ind strength of colouring tho ontcr- 
taiiimciitu of the eastern mon utlis andpnnccs 
are ruinaikablc for iheir iiOKnu/oi’/icf', from the 
inimen‘<o nurniioi of tlicii utendants, tho 
(niwdof cquipagLS, tlio sue of their palaces, 
thoTnilhtudo ot (ostly utensils, tnd the pro¬ 
fusion of \ iinds which constitute the arringo^ 
nients for the iiauquct , the entertainments of 
Luropcans present mucli splendour from the 
richnefas, tlio variety , and the brilliancy of 
dress, if fuiiiitun, and ill the apparatus of a 
feist, which the nftiinnentfl of art have 
brought to jicrfoetion Maq/ii licence is seidomcr 
unuiominuic'l witli fittindoui tinn spUndoui 
wuth ntai/nificenee since quintity,tt8 well as 
qua ity, IS cssontiul to tho one, ijiit quality 
more than quantity is an cbscritiol to the 
other a Urge irrny dnwii up m battle arrav 
18 a mngntfiutU spectacle from tho immcnsitv 
of their numliera md tho order of their dis 
position , it will m all probability bo a 
scene if there be much nchness lu the dreos^s , 
thopoiup will hero consist in such large bodies 
of men acting by one imnulsc, and directed 
by one will hence military pomp it is the 
appendage of power when displayed to public 
view on jiarticular occasions, a monarch 
seated on his throne, surrounded by his com 
tiers, and attended by Lis guards, ia Bald to 
appeal with pomp 

Not Babylon, 

Nor irreat AlcTlro such niagiiificenee 
htiuall (1 lu all theli ^loriei —MiCTUN 

1 uln trunnitory tplendouri coulJ not all 
Keunuvu iLo toUerln^luaiuilou Irotn It^ fall 

UocnsMiiB. 

Waaall that pomp oi woafor this prepar’J 
These fires, hu (un ral pile, thwe iJUr# p hi J 
nUlUilIf 

Magnitude, v Size 
Majestic, v Magisterial 


Oovernmeiit being the noblest and most niyst«Tione of 
all arts ,■ very unfit fur those to talk tnotuterially ot who 
never boro any share In IL—SOUTH 

Then ArlstUlrg lifts bis honest front 
lu pure puverty rovei’d -1H0SI30V 


each aeetns thy gentle height made only ptoad 
Ue LLt Liutis oi ih vt i tnnpous load — 


To Maun, v To mutilate. 
Main, V Chtefi 
To Maintain, v To asetri 
To Ualntaln* v To hold. 
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To Maintain, v To lustatn 
Maintenance, v hvehhooa 

To Make, Do 

Make, in Duch maken, Saxon «iacaii, Ac , 
eomcB from tht Oreok fjLaxcn^ art, signifying 
to put together with art 
Do, V To act 

Wo cannot maif without donig, but wo may 
do without jmkinfj to do is simply to movo 
for a certain end , to wKnt*! is to (io, so as to 
bring something into being, which was not 
before wo nude a thing what it wis not 
before , we do a thing in tho sinio manner as 
we did it before what is made la cither better 
cor worse, or the same as anotlier, what is done, 
IS done either wisely or unwisely 

Empire I thou tJoor and detpicable thinx' 

When each aa theio mak« aud unmaKe a kins 

1>H1 UFM 

What Bliall I iZo to be for ever known 

Aud make tbi use to come my own t—COlVhEY 

To Make, Form, Produce, Create 

Make, v To mde 

Form, V To/oun 

Produce, v To ajord 

Create, v To cauv 

Tho idei of giving bn th to i thing is com 
iDou to all thoflo terms, which varj in tho cii 
curn&tanccs of tho action to is tho iiu>t 
gciier il and unqualified toi ID , to form sigiii 
hc8 to give Shfotm to a thing, that is, to make 
It after a given jo)m to p}oduce is to bring 
forth Into the light, to call into existence to 
c) taie IS to bring into existence by an absolute 
cxcrciao of power to make Is the simplest 
action of all, and comprcLtncla a simple com¬ 
bination by the smallcbt efforts , to}o) m re 
quires care aud attention and greater efforts , 
to produce requires tune, and also labour 
whatever is put together so ,is to liecomo 
another thing, is imde a chair or a table is 
made whatever is put into any distinct /ojw 
w formed tho potter jorms the clay into an 
earthen vessel whatever emanates from a 
thing, so aa to become a distinct object is juo 
dared fire la often pioducfd by the violent 
friction of two pieces of wood with eaeh other 
The process of making is always porfoimed by 
some couseious agent, who employs cither 
mechanical means, or the simple oxcrcise of 
power a bird makes its nest, man makts 
vai 10U8 things, by the ex( rcise of bis under¬ 
standing and his limbs , the Almighty Maker 
has made every thing by his word 1 ho process 
ol/orvung doea not always require a conscious 
agent, things are likewise joimed of them 
selves, or they are/fu died by tho active opera 
tions of otiier bodies, melted load, when 
thrown into water, will/oi m Itself into various 
little bodies, hard substances are formed in 
tlie human body which give rise to the disease 
termed the gravel What is produced is oftenor 
produced by the process of nature, than by any 
express design , the oarth produces all kinds 
of vegetables from seed , animals, by a similar 
process, pioduce their young CiAift. in this 
natural lense of the term, is employea as the 


act of an intelligent being, and that of the 
Supreme Being only, it is tho act of wiaian^; 
by a simple effort of power, without the use of 
materials, and without any process 
They are all employed m the moral sense, 
and with a similar distinction make Is inde¬ 
finite , we may meUe a thing tlut is difljcultor 
easy, simple or complex , wo may make a 
letter, or make a poem , wo may make a word, 
or make a Beutenco To fot m the work either 
of mtcUigenco or of cm umataiiLes education 
has much to do in foi ittmg the Inbirs, but 
nature has more to do m fot mmg the diepoai- 
tion and the mind altogether, scntimenis aie 
frequently/ormfd by young people before they 
have sufficient maturity of thought and know 
ledgo to justify them m coming to any deci¬ 
sion To produce is tbe effect of great mental 
exertion, or it is tho natural operation of 
things no industry could ever produce a poe m 
or a work of the imagination but a history or 
a work of science may be produced by tho forco 
of mere labour All thuigs, both in tho moral 
aud intellectual world, aro linked togethor 
upon tho simple principle of cause and effect, 
by which one thing is the producer, and tho 
other the thing produced quarrels produce 
hatred, and kinduessproduces love as heat pro¬ 
duces Infl itnmation and fever, ordiseuse pio- 
duces death biuce genius is a spark of the 
Divine power that acts by its own independent 
agency, tho property of cteaiton has been figura¬ 
tively ascribed to it tho creatiie power of tho 
human mind is a faint emblem of that power 
which brought everything into existence out 
of nothing 

In everv treily those eoncesalons which he (Charles I) 
tlionbht lie could not maintain he never could by any 
motive 01 persuasion be iiiduted to make —HUME. 

Homers and Virgil s heroes do not /arm a resolution 
without the conduct and dlrcatiou id lomt deity —AUDI 

sox 

A Bupeniatuni effect is that which is above any ualural 
power, thai we know of to produce —TillotSON 
A wondrous hieroglyphic robe she wore 
In which alKoluiiru uid ill figures were 
that nature or that (aucy cau create —COWIEY 

To Make known, v To itiform 
Malady, V Disorder 

Malediction, Curse, Imprecation, 
Execration, Anathema 
Malediction, from and liico, signifies 
ahIVmg ill, tint is, declaring an evu \aifih 
agaiiiht a peison 

Curse, in Bixon Icuisiad, comes in all pro 
bability from the Oieck xupow to sanction or 
ratify, signifying a bad wish doclaiod upon 
oath, or m a solemn manner 
Imprecation, from im. and precor, signi¬ 
fies a praying down evil upon a person 
Execration, from the Latin execior, that 
]s, i mens txcludeie, signifies tho same as to 
excommunicato, with every form of aolgma 
iuipretafioft 

Anathema, in Greek avoJ^pa.^ signifies a 
setting out, that is, a putting out of a i oliglous 
community as a ponance 
The nuii&liction is tho most indefinite and 
general term, signifying simply the declara 
i n 
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tiori of evil, curse is a solemn denunciation of 
evil the former Is employed mostly by men , 
the latter by God or man the rest are species 
of the curse pronounced only by man The 
siofcdtcUoti Is caused by simple anger , the 
curse is occasioned by some grievous offence 
men, In the heat of their passion, will utter 
vialidxctums against any object tnat offends 
them , God pronounced a curse upon Adam, 
and all his posterity, after the fall 
The term curse differs In the degree of evil 
pronounced or wished, imprecation and cxecra- 
tion always Imply some positive great evil, 
and, m fait, as much evil as can bo conceived 
by man In his anger, the anathema respects 
the evU which is pronounced according to the 
canon Uw, by which a man is not only put out 
of the church, but held up as an object of 
offence The malediction is altogether an un> 
allowed expression of private resentment, the 
curse was admitted, in some cases, according 
to the Mosaic law , and that, os well as the 
anathema, at one time formed a part of the 
ecclesiastical aisciplme of the Christian 
churth, the imprecation formed a part of the 
heathenish ceremony of religion, but the 
execration is always the informal expression of 
the most violent personal anger 

With many pnlm of hla food play and many nuiJ*dte 
Hotit CM ih« i^wer of chance he touk up the carde and 
threw them tn the lire.—UACKIcNElE 

But know that ere your promis’d walls you hnlW 
My curset ahall aeverely bo fulflll d.—DRV DEN 

ThuB either hoit their impreeatioru Join’d —POPK 

1 have aeen in Bedlam a man that hoe helu up hie face 
in a poetuie of adoration towards heaven to uttur excera 
tfms and blMpheuues —mLELE 

The bare anathernoj of the church fall like bo many 
Iruta fulmina upon the obetinate and echiemaUeal— 
SOUTH 

Malefactor,!’ Cnmmal 

Malevolent, Malicicus, Malignant 

These words have all their derivation from 
Diaius bad, that Is Malevolent, wishing 
ill, Malicious (r Malice), having an evil 
disposition, and Malignant, havmg an 
evil tendency 

Malevolence has a deep root in the heart, 
and IS a settled part of the character, we 
denommate the person malevolent, to designate 
the ruhng temper of his mind maliciousness 
may be applied as an epithet to particular 
parts of a man's character or conduct, one 
may have a malicious joy or pleasure In sooing 
the distresses of another malignity Is not 
employed to characterize the iierson, but the 
thing , the malignity of a doslm is estimated 
by the degree of mischief which was Intended 
to be done Whenever malevolence has taken 
pwaseesion of the heart, all the sources of good¬ 
will are dried up, a stream of evil runs 
tlirough the whole frame and contami mitts 
every moral feeling, the being who is under 
such an unhappy influence neither thinks nor 
does anything but wliat is evil a mahevous 
disposition Is that branch of malevoUnxe which 
Is the next to it m the blackness of its charac¬ 
ter It diffors, however, in Gils, that niaftce 
win, m general, lie dormant, until it is pro 
voted, but maiivoknee is as active and un 


ceasing In its operations for mischief, as Ifn 
opposite, benevolence, is in wlsObing and doing 
good 

Malicious and malignant are both applied to 
things, but the former Is applied to thono 
which arc of a porsonal nature, the latter to 
objects purely hianimato a story or tale U 
termed malicious, which emanated from i 
malictous disposition a star is termed malig 
Aant, which is supposed to have a bad or 
tnalignani influence 

I have ftften known very laatlng malnoUnc * cdod 
by unlucky oenaureB —J OHNSON 

GreatnesB the earnest of malMous Fate 
For future woe woe never meant a gooJ 

tklUTHERN 

fitni horror re Ifni a dreary twill (flit round, 

Of >tru£gllng night and day malignant inls’d 
THOMSON 


Malice, Rancour, Spite, Grudge, 
Pique 

Malice, in Latin mahtia, from main* bad, 
signlfles the very essence of badness lying in 
the heart, Rancour (r Hatred) is only con¬ 
tinued hatred the former requires no ex- 
, ternal cause to provoke it, rt Is inherent in the 
! mind the latter must be caused by some per¬ 
sonal offence Malice is prot)erly the love of evil 
for evil’s sakt, and is, therefore, confined to no 
number or quality of objects, and limited by 
no circumstouco, rancour, as it dejiends upon 
external oblects for its existence, so It Is con 
fined to such objects only .vs are liable to cause 
displeasure or anger malice wiU impel a man 
to do mischief to those who have not injured 
him, and are perhaps strangers to him , j nn- 
eoio can subsist miy between those who have 
bad sufficient connection to be at variance 
Spite, from the Italian dispetto and the 
French dcwif, denotes a petty kind of malice, 
or disposition to offend another In trifling 
matters, it may be in the temper of the per¬ 
son, or it may have its source in some external 
provocation cluldren often show their spite 
to each other 

Grudge, connected with grumble and 
giowl, and Pique, from pike, denoting thn 
prick of a pointed instrument, are employed 
for that particular state of rancorous or spite 
fuL feeling which is occasioned by pursonal 
offences, the gi udge Is that which haa long 
existed, the pique is that which is of rooeiii 
date a person is said to owe another a grud^ 
for having done him a disservice , or he Is eani 
to have a pique towards another, who has 
shown him an affront 

If any chance hat hither brought the uatna 
Of Palaiuede* not unknown to lame 
Who laffer d from the malice of the timee.—DKTPEF 
Party epirit (lilt a nation with tpleeu and ranoauc — 
ADDISON 

Con heav'iUy mlndi luoh high reBontroent thow. 

Or eiorciM tlielr spite in human woe —DBYDMT 

The god of wit to ahow hii grudge _ 

Clapp d aMei eart upon the Judge —SWUT 
, You maybe enre the lodlee are not wanting, on their 
Bide in cherlBhing and improTiug thiue important 
winch divide the town aliuOBt into ob many uariiBB M 
there are famillee —LADY JM W JUONTAUU 

Malioloul, V Malevolent 
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Maliflrnftuti v ifalevolent 
To Manage!« To concert 
To Manage, v To conduct 
Management, f Care 
Management, v Economy 
Manfnl, v Manly 
To Mangle, v To mutilate. 

Mania, V Dtrangment 
Manifest, V Apparent 
To Manifest, v To dticover 
To Manifest, V Toprou 

Manly, Manful 

Manly, or like a man, la opposed to juve¬ 
nile, and of course applied only tu youths, but 
Man^l, or fuU of manhood, is opposed to 
effeminate, and is applicable more properly to 
grown persons a prematura manlmete in 
young persons is hardly lees unseemly than a 
want of manfulnat in one who is called upon 
to display his courage 


Manne Is a technical term, employed by por- 
sons m office, to denote that which is officially 
transacted with regard to the sea in distinction 
from what passes on land, hence we speak of 
the manna as a species of soldiers acting by 
sea, of the marine society, or manne stores 

Naval is another term of art as opposed to 
military, and used in regard to the arrange¬ 
ments of government or commerce hence wo 
speak of naiat affairs, naval officers, naval tac¬ 
tics, and the like Nautical is a scienUfic term, 
connected with the scieuce of navigation or 
the mani^ement of vessels hence wo talk of 
natttveat instruction, of nautical calculations 
The maritime Jaws of England are essential 
for the preservation of the naval power whicJi 
ft has 60 justly acquired The marine of Eng¬ 
land Is one of its glories The naval adtninls 
tratlon is one of the most Important branches 
of our government in the time of war Nau 
ticat tfmles and a nautical almanack have been 
expressly formed for the benefit of all who 
apply themselves to TMutical subjects. 

OctavlAQus tiMinew] Lepidiis to a neoeRKlt^ to beg hii 
li(o M>d be conteut to lend the Temittuder of it lu a uioan 
coiKlltion nt Curcen e email maritime town among the 
Latin*—VBIDIA.UI 


I love a manlu freedom aa much m any of the band of 
eaehierenof king*.—BURKR. 

I oppoied hi* whim man/UHy, which I think yon will 
approve oL^UMBEBLAMO 

Manner, v Air 
Manner, v CutUm. 

Manner, v Way 


Manners, Morals 

Manners (f Air, Afautwr) respect the 
minor forms of aotlng with others and towards 
others, Morals Indude the important duties 
of life maimcrg have, therefore, been denomi 
nated minoi wtorais By an attention to good 
manners we render ourselves good compamons, 
by an observance of good morals we become 
good members of society the former gams the 
amod wUl of others, the latter their esteem 
The manners of a child are of more or less im¬ 
portance, according to his station in life, his 
morals cannot be attended to too early, let his 
station be what it may 


la ih« prewnt compted stats of hoxsaa monnsrt 
slwsyi to suent sod to comply is ths vary worst m a xim 
-w esa adopt It Is impoiilbl* to support tbo purity and 
• "—^ without opp " ‘ 

-BLAia 


Margin, v Border 
Marind, v Mantm^ 
Mariner, v Seaman 


Maritime, Marine, Naval, Nautical 
Maritime and Marine, from the Isitin 
mare a aea, signlffea beloju^ to the sea, 
Naval, from navi* a ship, eignidea belonging 
to a ship; and Nantioal, from nauta a sailor, 
signifies belonging to a sailor, or to navigation 
Countries and places are deuomlnatea man¬ 
time from their proximity to the sea, or their 
great intercourse by sea, hence En^and is 
oalled the moat mantime nation in Europe 


A msn of s vary grave Mpecl required notlre to beglvea 
of hi* lateiition tu let out on s certain day on 
mnniM \oyage — JOHN80V 

Sextus Fonipev having together snob a naval force as 
made up 350 eelKedSieiry—IBIDEAUX. 

Mark, Print, Impression, Stamp 
Mark ia the same m the northern lan¬ 
guages, and 111 the Persian mart 
Print and Impression, both from the 
Latin prejno to press, signify the visible effect 
produced by printing or pressing 
Stamp signifies the effect produced by 
afampm^ 

The word mark Is the most general in sense 
whatever alters the external face of an object 
Is a mark a print is some specific mark, or a 
figure drawn upon the surface of an object, 
an impreasion is the mark pressed either upon 
or Into a body , a stamp is the mark that is 
stamped in or upon the body The mark is 
confined to no siw, shape, or form , the print 
is a wiarjt that represents an object the mark 
may consist of a spot, a line, a stain, or a 
smear, but a pnuf describes a given object, 
as a house, a man. Sic A mark is either a 

E rotuberance or a depression, an impression 
I always a sinking in of the object a hlllook 
or a hole are bom marks but the latter is 
properlv the impiession the stamp mostly 
resembles the impression unless in the case of 
rile seal, which is stamped upon paper, and 
occasions an elevation with the wax 
The mark is occasioned by every sort of 
action, gentle or violent, artificial or natural 
by the voluntary act of a person, or the un 
conscious act of inanimate bodies, by means 
of compression or friction by a touch or a 
blow, and the like all the others ore occa¬ 
sion^ by one or more of these modes The 
print is occasioned by artificial means of com- 
preesiOD, as when the print of letters or pic¬ 
tures is made on paper, or by accidental and 
natural compression, as when the prmt of the 
hand Is made on the wall, or the print of the 
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lout IS made on the ground The imprtttion. 

1(1 made by means more or leas violent, as when 
an mpreuion Is made upon wood by the axe 
or hammer, or by gradual and natuml means, 
us by the dripping of water on stone The 
ttamp is made by means of direct pressure 
with an artlfidal instrument 
Mark is of such universal application that 
it is confined to no objects whatever, either in 
the natural or moral world, print is mostiy 
applied to matonal objects, the fKce of which 
undergoes a lasting change, as the printing 
made on paper or wood, impression is more 
commonly applied to such natural objects as 
are particularly solid, stamp is generally ap 
piled to paper, or still softer and more yielding 
bodies Jinpression and stamp have both a 
moral application events or fpeochea make 
an imp) ession on the mind things bear a cer¬ 
tain stamp which bespeiiks their origin Where 
the pasbioos baveobt^ned an ascendancy, the 
occasional good impressions which are produced 
by religious observanoos but too frequently die 
away, the Cbriatian rollgion camos with itsoU 
the stamp of truth 

Pt Lk ChsmbM auerU podtiv«ly thkt from the tnaTJfc* 
on the IxKly the cuiiflKurettoii of tlie iiUuetB at a uatlvity 
inay b«||iUlieie(l -.WALSH 

Ptoui hetvoe Aetrea took her flight and here 

The pntUt of bar depertlDg atopa npueAr 

PEYDEH 

Wo tnuTi can offer at the ohsaige of the goTerumeut 
eaUhllahrd e Itliout flrat geltilng new ft'ithonty and Jn 
anme degree dehMiiig the old by appearwice aajd imprfs 
nons of contrary iiuultlee In thou who before enjoyed it 
—TrMPLE 

Adult rate inetola to the aterling ttamp 

Appear not meatier than mere btiiii in liiiei 

toiuuMt (1 with thuee whoae luaiaratlon ahinea 

llOSI OMMOV 

Mark, Sign, Note, Symptom, Token, 
Indication 
Mark, ■>’ Marl, unjneision 
Sign, ni Latin signum, Greek <rikp.a from 
to punctuate, signifies the thing that 
points out 

Symptom, ia Latin s^mptoma, Gicok 
avpintofta from mi/utirurrw to f,ill out In BC- 
coi dance, slgiiifios what presents itself to con 
firm one s opinion 
Token, v To betolm. 

Indication, in Latin mdicaho, from imlico, 
and the (ireek to point out, signifies 

tlio thing which points out 
Tlie Idc 1 of an external object wlilch serves 
to direct the observer, Is common to all these 
terms the difference consists in the objects 
that die eninloyod Anything may servo as a 
vviii, a stroke, a dot, a stn k set up, and the 
like , it serves eimply to guide the senses, the 
eiym Is something more complex, It consists 
o( H figure or representation of some object, as 
tho twelve tagns of the Zodiac, or tbe signs 
which are affixed 1o houses of entertainment, 
or to shops Marls are arbitrary, every ono 
chooses bla ma}l at pleasure signs have com¬ 
monly a connection with the object that is to 
be observed a house, a tree, a letter, or any 
extomal object may bo chosen as a mark but 
a tobacconist chooses the sign of a black man 
tho mnkoeper chooses tho head of the reigning 


prince Marks serve in general simply to aid 
the memory in dlstin^lwlng the situation of 
objects, or the particular circumstances of per¬ 
sons or things, as the marks which are set up 
in a garden m distinguish the ^und that is 
occupied, they may, therefore, be private, and 
known only to the Individual or mdividuals 
that make them, aa the pn vate marks by which 
a tradesman distinguishes his prices th cy may 
likewise be changeable and fluctuating, accord¬ 
ing to tbe buniour and convenience of tbe 
maker, as the private marls which are em¬ 
ployed by the military on guard Sians, on 
the contrary, serve to direct tho understind 
ing, they have either a natural or an artificial 
resemblance to the object to be represented , 
they are consequently ehosen, not bj tho will 
of one, but by tho universal consent of a body, 
they are not chosen for tlie moment, but for >( 
permanency, as In tbe case of language either 
oral or written, in the case of the Zodiical 
signs, or the sign of the cross, the algebraical 
stgus, and the like It la clear, therefore, that 
many objects miay be both a w^irJl and a sipa, 
according to the above illustration tho cross 
which Is employed in books, by way of refer¬ 
ence to notes, is a laail only, because it serves 
merely to guide the oyo, or assist the memory 
but the figure of the cross, when employed in 
reference to tho crosi of our Saviour, is a sign, 
inasmuch as it conveys a distinct idea of some¬ 
thing else to the niiiid, so likewise little 
strokes over letters, or even letters them¬ 
selves, may merely bo marls, while they only 
pi>mt out a difference between tliis v>r thU 
letter this or that object, but tills same 
stroke becruncs a sign if, aa in the first dt* 
clcnsion of Latin nouns it points out tho 
ablative case it Is a ^ gn of the ablative case , 
and a single letter afTi vtd to different parcels 
IS merely a mail so long aa it simply serves 
this purpose, but ihe same letter, suppose It 
were a word is a sign when it is used as a sign 
It 13 moreover, clear from the above that 
there are many obJoLts which serve as marls 
which are never sujo < and, on the other band, 
although signs are m' stly composed of marks, 
yet there irc two sorts of signs which have 
nothing to do with mmij namely, tho-o 
which we obtain liy any other sense than that 
of sight, or tho t wliifh are only figures in 
the mind When w ords are spoken, and not 
written, they are signt and not mails and m 
like manner the sign of the cross, when made 
on the forehead of children In baptism, is a 
oim but not a mai k This Illustration of these 
two words, in their strict and proper sense, 
will servo to explain them in their extended 
and metaphorical sense A mark stands for 
nothing but what is visible , the sign stands 
for that only which is real A star on the 
breast of an officer or nobleman Is a mark of 
vlibtinctvon or honour, because it dlstinguisbes 
one person from anotlier, and in a way that is 
ipt to reflect honour . but it is not a sign of 
honour, because it la not the indubitable tost 
of a man’s honourable feelings, since it may 
be conferred by favour or by mistake, or from 
some partial circumstance 
The mark and sign may both stand for the 
appearances of things, and in that ca»o the 
former shows the cause by i he effect, tbe latter 
the consequ'nt by the antecedent When s 
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thing ifl oald to bear the Tnarli ol violence, the 
cause of the wiorl; is Judged of by the matt 
itself, but when we say that a louring sky is 
a tiffn of rain, the future or consequent event 
is Judged of by tbe present appearance So 
likewise we judge by the marls of a persons 
foot that some one has been walking there 
when mariners meet with birds at seu, they 
Lonsider them os a siffn that land is near at 
hand. 

It Is here worthy of observation, however, 
that the term marl is only used for that which 
maybe seen, but that aifftis may serve to direct 
our conclusions, even m that which affects 
ihe hearing, feeling, smell, or taste, thus 
lioarseuess is a siffii that a person has a cold , 
the effects which it produces on the head of 
the patient are to himself sensible ngm tint 
ha labours under such an affection The smell 
of fire Is a sign that some place is on fire one 
of the two travellers in La Mothe’s fable con¬ 
sidered the taste of the wine as a sign that 
there must bo leather in the bottle, and the 
other that there must be iron, and it proved 
that they were both right, for a little key with 
a bit of leather tied to it was found at the 
bottom 

In this sense of the words they are applied 
to moral obiects, with precisely the same dis 
tinction the mart illustrates the spnng of 
the action, the sign shows tho state of the 
mind or sentiments, it is a mart of folly or 
weakness In a man to yield himself impli¬ 
citly to the guidanco of an interested fnend, 
tears are not always a iififn of repentance 

J^oie Is rather a sign than a mirtj, but it is 
properly tho sign which consists of marbs, as 
a note of admiration (<), and hkewJao a note 
which consists of many letters and words. 

Symptom is rather a n^at^ tlian a sign it 
explains tho cause or origin of compl lints, by 
the appearances theyaesuino, and la employed 
as a technical term only in the science of 
medicine as a foaming at the mouth and an 
abhorrence of drink are symptoms of canine 
madness, motion and respiration are si<pu of 
life, but it may likewise be used figuratively 
in application to moral objects 

Token is a species of matt in the moral 
sense, indication a species of sign a marl 
shows what is, a token serves to keep m mmd 
wliat has been a gift to a friend is a m I; of 
one's affection and esteem if it be permanent 
in its nature it becomes a toLen , friends who 
are in close intercourse have perpetual oppor¬ 
tunities of showing each other maiijof their 
regard by reciprocal acts of courtesy and kind¬ 
ness , when they separate for any len^h of 
time they commonly leave some toten of their 
tender sentiments in each other’s hands, as a 
pledge of what shall be, as well as an evidence 
of what has been 

Sign, as it respects tndirahon, Is said In 
abstract and genei'al propositions indication 
Itself is only employed for some particular in¬ 
dividual referred to, it bespeaks the act of the 
persons but the sign is only the face or 
appearance of the thing When a man does 
not live consistently with the profession which 
be bolds, it is a sign that his religloD is built 
on a wrong foundation, parents are gratified 
when they observe the slightest indioaHon of 
genius or goodness in their children 


The Miemaiiwl Uw» of Hoim v«r« tb* inarb to dls- 
tlngaiab tho people ol Qod Irom the aeutUee.—BACON 

So plain the signs, such propbeU are tte ekiee 

DUYDEN 

The eaortiig of the king* of Prance faa Loyeel jays) 
the sign ol their fovenlgu prleithood —fEMPLE. 

Thii fall of the Pronch monarchy was far from being 
preceded by any erterior symptoms of decline —BUBttI' 

The famous hull fesste are an evident (oJten of the 
QuixoUimaudrouianlic taite of the SuanlanU —ifutlEH 

viLi a 

It le certain VirgU » pareuta gave him a good eilucntion, 
to which they were meUned by the early tudlcuCtotu 
WaGh* ^ ‘^***'*‘*^°“ excellent wit— 

Mark, Trace, Vestige, Footstep, 
Track 

The word Mark has already been consi¬ 
dered at large in the preceding artnle, but Ifc 
will adtr it of farther illustration when taken 
in the sense of that which is vlblble, and 
serves to show the existing state of things , 
tnarl Is here as before the moat general and 
unqualified term the other terms varying m 
the circumstances or manner of the marl 

Trace, in Italian treccia Greek rpexeip to 
run, and Hebrew ciaiei way, Bignities any 
continued mart 

Vestlffe in Latin vestigium, not improbi 
bly contrirtod from pcdis and siigium or 
sfipmrt, from to Imprint, signifits a print 
of the foot 

Footstep is taken for the place in which 
the foot has stepped, or the mart made b> that 
step 

Track, derived from the same as trace, 
signifies the way run, or the mart pi educed 
by that running 

The matt is said of a fresh and uninter¬ 
rupted lino , tho trace is said of that which U 
broken by time a carnage in driving along 
tlie band leaves marls of the wheels, but in a 
short time all trace* ol its having been there 
will be lost, a mail is produced by tho action 
of bodies on one another In every possible 
form, the spilling ot a liquid may leave a 
wiaiA on tho floor , the blow of a stick leaves a 
iftanL on the body , but the trace is a maiA. pro 
duced only by bodies making a progress or 
proceeding in a continued course the ehix> 
that cuts tho waves and the bird thit cuts 
tlie air, leaves no trace of their course behind , 
£o men pass their Uves, and after death leave 
no <ra 6 « that they ever were They are both 
applied to moral objoets but the mart is pro 
duced by objects of inferior importance, it 
excites a momentaiy observation, but docs 
not carry us baek to the jiast, its cause is 
either too obvious or too minute to awaken 
attention a trace is generally a mait of some¬ 
thing wbioh we may wish to see Jlfarks of 
hasto and imbeality in a common writer 
excite no surprise, and call forth no observa¬ 
tion in a wnter of long-standing celebiity 
wo look for traces of bis funner genius 
The vestige is a species of the mart caused 
literally by the foot of man, and consequently 
applied to such placoi as have been Inhobitcd, 
where the active Industry of man has loft 
'* 1 alble jnaris. it Is a sjKicies of tiace Irufe- 
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muob as it carries ub back to that which was, 
hut fs nut at present We discover by markt 
that things hare been, we discover by tracu 
and vettiga what they have been a hostile 
army always leaves suffidently evident imarkt 
of its having passed through a country, there 
are traces of the Roman roads still visible in 
London and different parts of England Rome 
contains many resttgee of its former greatness 

Uineraloglsts assert that there are many 
niarkt of a universal deluge discoverable In 
the fossils and strata of the earth , pbllologl- 
sol Inquirera Imagine that there are traeet in 
the existing languages of the world sufficient 
to ascertain the progress by which the earth 
became populated after the deluge, the pyra¬ 
mids are vutiga of antiquity which raise our 
ideas of human greatness beyond anything 
which the modem state of the arts can pre¬ 
sent Vettige, like the two former, may be 
applied to moral as well as natur^ objects 
with the same lii e of distinction A person 
betrays maikt of levity in his conduct 
Wherever we discover iracft of the same cus¬ 
toms or practices In one country which are 
prevalent in another, -w o suppose those coun¬ 
tries to have had an intercourse or connection 
of some kind witli one another at a certain 
remote period There are customs still re¬ 
maining In some parts of England which are 
vesUges of barbarism 

Poottup and (racit arc sometimes employed 
as a mark, but oftener as a road or course 
when we talk of following the /ootttepa of 
another, it may signify either to follow the 
maribi of hia/oottlepa as a guide for the course 
we should take or to walk in the very same 
steps as he has done the former is the act of 
one who is in pursuit of another, the latter is 
the act of him who follows In a tram Poot- 
tl^ps is employed only for the atepa of an Indi¬ 
vidual the ifacl is made by the slept of 
many, it Is the line which has been b^ten 
out or made by stamping the footstep can be 
employed only for men or brutes, but the 
tmick IS applied to inanimate objects, as the 
wheel of a carringo When Cacus took away 
the oxen of Hercules ho dragged them back¬ 
ward that they might not bo traced by their 
footsteps a troci of blood fr*m the body of a 
muidered man may sometimes lead to detec¬ 
tion of the murderer 

In the metaphorical application they do not 
signify a vuirk, hut a course of conduct, the 
former respects one's moral feelings or mode 
of dealing the latter ones mechanical and 
habitual manner of acting the former Is the 
consequence of having the same principles, 
the IsUer proceeds from Imitation or constant 
repetition 

A good son will walk In the footsteps of a 
good father Id the management of business 
it is rarely wise in a young man to leave the 
tiocl; which has been mauced out for him by 
his superiors In age and experience 


I hm served blm 

In tbb old body, yet the modU remain 
Ot uuiy woiindL—OTWAY 



Vlrtas alms amotilfs hunuii Und, 

And power ehoold os her gl<alouAwM9« wait. 


^onigh all Memt loet tie Implme to daqmir, 

The tniehi of ProridsuM like riyeis wlnA 

HlOGOirS. 


Mark, Badge, Stigma. 

Mark (r Mai h, print) is still the general, 
and the two others specific terms, &ey are 
employed for whatever serves to oharacterixe 
persons externally, or betoken any port either 
of their character or drcumstances mark is 
employed either in a good, bod, or indifferent 
sense, Badge in an IndifTereot one, Stigma 
In a b^ sense a thing may either he a TnarJb 
of honour, of disgrace, or of simple distinc¬ 
tion a bc^ge b a mark simply of distinction, 
the stigma is a mark of disgrace The mark b 
that which b conferred upon a person for hb 
merits, as medals, stars, and ribbands are 
bestowed by princes upon mentonous officers 
and soldiers, or the mark attaches to a per¬ 
son, or b affixed to him, in consequence of his 
demerits . as a low situation in nb class b a 
mark of dbgrace to a scholar, or a fool's cap 
is a mark of ignominy affixed to idlers and 
dunces, or a brand in the forehead is a mark 
of ignominy for cnminab the badge b that 
which 18 voluntarily assumed by one’s self 
according to established custom , it consbts 
of dress by which the office, station, and even 
religion of a particular community b dbtln* 
guished as the gown and wig b the badge ot 
gentlemen In the bw, the gown and surplice 
that of clerical men , the uniform of chanty 
children b the badge of their conditlou the 
peculiar habit of the Quakers and Methodbts 
b the badge of their religion the stigma con¬ 
sists not so much In wlmt is openly Imposed 
upon a person as what falls upon him In the 
judgment of others, it b the black mark 
which IS set upon a person by the public, and 
IS consequently the strongest of all nutrPi, and 
one which every ooe most dreads, and every 
good man seeks least to deserve 
A simple marl may sometimes be such only in 
nur own Imaginatioij, as when one fancies that 
dress b a mark of superiority, or the contrary, 
that the courtesies which we receive from a 
superior are marks of his personal esteem and 
regard but the stigma Is not what an Indivi¬ 
dual imagines for himself .butwhat is conceived 
towards him by others , the office of a spy and 
informer is so odious that every man of honest 
feeling holds the very name to be a stigma 
although tho stigma is in general the conse¬ 
quence of a man’s real uuworthlness, yet It b 
possible for particular prejudices and ruling 
passions to make that a stigma which is not so 
deservedly, thus the name of Nasarene was n 
stigma attached to the early disciples of our 
Saviour 


In tbm nvolntlonorr mBetinei every eoniuel, b pto- 
portlon M It u daring end violeiit and perfidloua, la takes 
for Ute mark of aopeilor geitiua.~BUBK& 



^th BriUin end Ireland had tomplea for the wonhip 
pAHfl’X?*’ rtstltti (d whloh an now reinauilDg - 


“oe* »lilch OUT Savkmr’a enamlM UumAt ma Is 
him With btlix&y 
t«liyn-iL-LLA\fl 
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Mark, Butt 

After all that has been said upon tho word 
Mark (y Mark, pn,nt). It has this additional 
meaning in common with tho word Butt, 
that it implies an object aimed at the mark 
ifl however literally a inari that la said to be 
shot at by the marknmn with a gun or a bow , 
or it 18 metaphorically employed for the man 
who by his peculiar charactcriatica makes 
himself the object of notice, he ia the maiit 
at which every one’s looks and thoughts aio 
directed the butt, from the Fiench bout tho 
end, 18 a species of mark m this mofciphorical 
souao , but the former only calls forth general 
observation, the latter provokes the laughter 
and jokes of every one Whoever renders 
himself conspicuous by liis ccceutncitios 
either lu hia opiijions or his actions, must not 
complain if lie beeoino a for the derision 
of the public it is a man’s mishprtuuo rather 
than his i lultlf be become the butt of a com 
pany who are nido and ui feeling enough to 
draw their pleasures from another’s pain 

A dovo \ipon the Uip they tie 

The llviiis mark, at which thur arruWi fly 

Di yuEV 

1 mean those honeit genUemeu that aw pelted by men 
worunn and cluldieu by trieude and (nea and lu absurd 
■taad M buttt lu cunversaUuu.—AumsuN 


To Mark, Note, Notice 

Hark is hero bikoii in the intellectual 
sense, fixing as it -woro a wtui (r Mark) upon 
a thing so as to keep it in mind, which is m 
fact to fix one’s attention upon it in such a 
manner as to be abio to distinguish it by its 
characteristic qualities to mark is thereforo 
altogether an intellectual ict to K'ote has 
the same end as that of matkimr namely to 
aid the memory, but <ino noUs a thing by 
making a written note of it, this la thereforo 
a mecliviJicil a t to Notice, on the other 
hand, is a ai nsiblc operation, fr(tm iiofiba 
knonledge, siKnifics to bung to one’s know¬ 
ledge jierceptioii, or understanding by the unc 
of oui scRSOs Wc Jiiftrt and note that which 
particularly interests us tho former is that 
which serves a present jairpus© notice that 
rvhichmay be of use in future The impatient 
lover marks tho hours until tho time irnvvB 
for meeting his imaticss travellers noU 
whatever strikes Ihcm of importance to be 
remembered when they return homo to 
notice may serve either for tho present or the 
future, we miy uo£i« things merely by way 
rf amuannent , as a cliild will notice the 
actions of anim ds, or wo m ly notice a thing 
for the B ike of bearing it in mind, as a person 
no£icf* a particulai read when be wishes to 
return 

Mtiay who mark with such sccuracy the course ol tune 
epiMfu to bAVtt little seusibiiity ui uie decline of life — 
JoinsSuN 

0 treach rons conscience 1 while she spcme to sleep 
Punoted notei each moment misapply d —lOUNU 

An Enfflishmati'i notice of the weather U the natural 
roii'v'iiinTit^ of Lhftiigeahk skies and uncortalu soswni.— 
JOHSaou 

To r lo Shoir 


Marriage, Wedding, Nuptials 

Marriage, from to marry, denotes the act 
of mai'rying Weddinar and Nuptials 
denote the ceremony of being mamed To 
marry, in French manei , and Latin manto to 
bo joined to a male , hence mamage compre¬ 
hends tho act of choosing and being legally 
bound to a man or a woman , wedding, from'wed 
and the Teutonic wetten to promise or betroth, 
implies the ceremony of marrying, inasimuh 
as it 18 binding upon tho parties Nuptmlt 
comes from the Latm jiit 6 oto veil, because the 
Roman ladies were veiled at tho time of 
nage henco it has been jint fur tho whole 
ceremony itself Afarriaye is an institution 
which, by those who have been blessed with 
tho light of Diviiio Rovolation, lias always 
been considered as sacred , with some persons, 
particularly among tholowor orders of society, 
tho day of their wedding is convorted into a 
day of not and intowpei Alice among the 
Roman Catholua in Lngl lud it la a practice for 
them to h ivo their nuptials solomuizod by a 
pneat of tbcir own persuasion as well as by 
tlio Protestant clergymen 

O fatnl Timid ' thy inomorje is endow d 
With Phri^iau, LAtiau, aud Kutullau hlood 

llKYDEV 

A*)c any one how )ie hie bfon eiNji’oyad to diiy he wDl 
ttll\ou jierhaidi Iha\rljcer it the Lereinnuy of Ukliig 
the iniiify rohe ihw fruhil invited nm tu u uvddvrtp 
that dtairisl no to iUehd tin. hesLriUg ol lllB tftU»e— 
MELMOTHS Ltrrrus Oe rjIhY 

Fir d with diisdiiii lor Turntis diBnostesad 
kud the uew nupiiaU ol the rtoiau {{ueit 

JJuyDBH 


Marriage, Matrimony, Wedlock 

Marrlagre (' Marriage) is oftener an act 
th m a state Matrimony Aud Wedlock 

both deseiibe st ites 

Manui'/e is takou in tho sense of an act, 
when we speak of the laws of marriage, the day 
of ones mamage, the coiigritulntious upon 
one s marriage, a Lappy oi unhaj py marriage, 
tho fruits of one’s mui i lage and the like , it in 
taken in the sense of a st ite when wo speak 
of tho pleasures or pulus of man lage but In 
this latter case mutiimonv which slgnifles a 
mairieU hfo abstractedly from all agents or 
acting persons, Is prcfeiablo, so likewise, to 
think of inctO irnony, and to enter into the holy 
state of viatnuwng, are expressions foumiofi 
upon the slgiiihLitiou of tho term As matn- 
rnoiiy iH derived from mater a mother, because 
mamed womtii are in goner d mothers, it has 
pirtitular refirence to the domT-stic state of 
tho two parties , broiU ore but too frequently 
tho fruits of matiinionv, yet there are few 
ciHOs in wliioii thty might not bo obviated by 
the good Btiise of those who are tiigagedin 
them IIiMy mfitnages c muot be expected, 
to produce happiness , young penplo who are 
eager fur viahimonif before they are fully 
aware of its ennseqiiences will pujchafio their 
exponT nee at tho expense of tin ir peace 

WaUock is the old-English word for matri¬ 
mony, and Is in consequence admitted m law, 
when one speiks of children boiu lii wedlock 
agreeably to its deuvaiion it has a referenco 
to the bond of union vss^lch follows the 
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tanniai7€ hence one epeaka of lining happily 
la a fitate of zMdlocL, of being joined in holy 

vedlock 

Van-fatw iB nwvd«d vith nmi honourable dlitlnc 
tiou vhlcb celibeoy le lorbiddeia to uurp •JOHNSON 

Ae lore goaerally prodncee natrimang so It ottm hap- 
peue that matrimong pndacei love.—fiPlcTAXOR. 

The men who would make good husbandi. 11 they -rlalt 
public plaoee are fnghted at (cccOocA and reeohe to live 
•Ingle -JOHNSON 


Martial, WarlUfe, Military, Soldier¬ 
like 

Martial^ from Afar«, the god of war, la the 
Latin term for belonging to war Warlike 
slgnlfiea literally like war, having the imago 
of war In sense these terms approach so 
near to each other that they may bo easily 
Bdinltto'i to supply each other’s place, but 
custom, the lawgiver of language, has aaeignod 
an office to each that makes it not altogether 
Indifferent how they are used Jtfartwil la 
both a technical and a more tomprehuiHivo 
term than warfiite , on the other hand, icadikt 
designates the temper of the individual more 
than mortwl we speak of mariml array, mai- 
iia£ preparations, mat tiat law, a court martial 
but of a waj like nation moaning a nation who 
is fond of war , a wai like spirit or temper, also 
a varlike appearance, Inasmuch as the temper 
is visible in the air and carriage of a man 

Military, from mila, signifies belonging 
to a soldier, and Soldier-Uke like a soldier 
Mthtary In companaon with martial is a term 
of particular import, martial having always a 
reference to war in general, and mtlUary to 
the proceedings consequent upon that hence 
we speak of mthtary in distinction from naval 
as milUart/ expeditions, mihtai y movements, 
and the like , but in characterising the men 
wo should say that they had a martial appear¬ 
ance , but of a particular place that it had a 
military appearance, if there were many sol¬ 
diers Military, compared with soldier like 
is used for the body, and the latter for the 
Individual The whole array is termed the 
military the conduct of an individual is sol- 
dierliks or otherwise 

An active ptiuce and prone to martial deed* 

DBYDVJI 

Last from the Volictani loir Camilla came. 

And led her warllAe troopi, a warrior dame 

DBYDIS 

The Tlnacalans were Ilka all unpollehad nations, 
Itiangen to mOitarg order and dlKlpliUe —ROBEBTSON 

The fean of the Bpanlard* led them, to preeumptuoua 
and untoltU*!- H*« discuaslous conoemlng the propriety 
of their general s ineajureB —BOBXBTBON 

Marvel, v TTorider. 

Mask, V Cloak 
Masfiaore, v Camape, 

Maaaive, v Bulky 
Master, v. Possessor, 

Material, v Corporeal 
Materials. V Jtfatter 
Matrimony, v, Mamage, 


Matter, Materials, Subject. 

Matter and Materials are both derived 
from Ihe same source, namely, the Latin 
matma, which comes in all probability from 
mater & mother, because matter, from which 
everything is made, acts in the production of 
bodies hke a mother 

Subject. In Latin subjeetum, participle of 
svhjicw to lie, signlfieB the thing lying under 
and forming the foundation 
Matter in the physical application is taken 
for all that composes the sensible world In 
distinction from that which is spiritual or 
discernible only by the thluklng faculty, 
hence matter is mways opposed to mmd 
In regard to maUnals it is taken m an indi¬ 
visible as well as a general sense , the whole 
universe is said to bo composed of matter, 
though not of mate) lafs on the other hand 
Tnatenals consist of those particular parts of 
matter which serve for the artiflLial pr«luctlon 
of objects , and Tnafter is said of those things 
which are the natural parts of the univorse a 
house a table, and a chair consist of materials 
because they are works of art, but a plant, a 
tree, an animal body, consist of matter because 
they are the productions of nature 
The distinction of these teima In their moral 
application Is very similar the matter which 
composes a moral discourse is what emanates 
from the author , but the materials are those 
with which one 18 furnished by others The 
style of some writers Is so Indifferent that 
they disgrace the mattei by the manner, 
ponodicaS writers are furmshod with mttfenais 
fortholr productions out of the dilly occur¬ 
rences in the political and moral woild 
Wnters of dictionaries endeavour tn com¬ 
press as much matto as possible into a 
small spate, they draw their matenuls from 
every other writer 

Mailer geems to bear the same relation to 
subject as the whole does to any particular 
part, as it re'spects moral objects the subject 
Is the groundwork of the matter the mattei 
IS that which flows out of the subject the 
viatlei is that which we get by the force of 
Invention , the subject Is that which offers 
Itself to notice m iiiy persons may therefore 
have a subject who have no matUr, that is, 
nothing in their own minds which they can 
offer by way of illustrating this vubjeet but It 
is not possible to have matter without a sub¬ 
ject hence the word matter is taken for the 
substance, and for that which is substantial, 
the subject is taken for that which engages 
the attention we speak of a subject of con¬ 
versation and matter tor deliberation , asuiijccJ 
of Inquiry, a mattei of curiosity Nations in 
a barbarous state afford but little matter 
worthy to be recorded In history , people 
who live a secluded life and in a contracted 
sphere have but few subjects to occupy thsii 
attention 

^eiioe tumbled hwtUoDg from the height of Ufa, 

They tuinisbed matter tot the tngic muM 

THOMSON 

u matrriaU of our comfort or an«uin«8 

He withlu ounelvei ^BLAIK 

t I«ve hath each a itrong virtual force that vhen It 
iMtoneth on a pleating It wU the imaginatloD at 

a atiange fit of wwJdnf -howel. 
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Mature, v Jttpe 
Uaxlsi. V Axiom. 


Maziin, Precept, Buie, Law 

TWr ^'ylm (v Axum) Is a moral tnith that 
carries its own weight with itself Precept 
(if Command), Buie (v G'uide), and Law, 
from lex and Ugo, signifying the tiling sj^- 
ficftlly chosen or marked out, all borrow their 
weiijht from some extcmtd circumstance the 
precept derives Jts authority from the indl 
vldual delivering It, In this manner the pre- 
tepti of our Saviour have a weight which 
gives Uiem a decided superiority over every¬ 
thing elso the rule acquires a worth from Its 
fitness for guiding us in our proceeding the 
lav>, which Is a species of rule, derives Its 
weight from the sanction of power Maxima 
are often vrecepta inasmuch as they are com¬ 
municated to us by our parents, they aro 
rulea inasmuch as they servo as a rule for our 
conduct, they are lam inasmuch as they 
have the sanction of conscience We reapoct 
the maxtms of antiquity as contaming the 
essence of human wisdom, we reverence the 
precepts of religion os the foundation of ill 
happiness, wo regard the lu/es of piudenco 
as preserving us from errors and misfortunes , 
we respect the lam as they are the basis of 
civil society 

1 think 1 may lay It down u a nujxim that every man 
ot good common ttenee may, 11 he pleaiei moat certainly 
be rich —BUDGELL 

Phlloiophy haa accumulated precepc upon preetpe to 
warn ua axalnat the aaticluatiou ol luture calaiuiuee <— 
JOHNSON 

I know not whether any rule haa yet been fixed by 
which it may be decided when poetry can properly b* 
called easy-J ohnson 

God Is thy law thou mine —MILTON 

May, V Can 

Maze, V ZadynutA 

Meagre, V lean. 

Mean, V Maae 

Mean, V Common. 

Mean, v Dettgn 

Mean, v low 


Mean, Pitiful, Sordid 
The moral application of these terms to the 
characters of men. in their transactions with 
each other, Is what constitutes their common 
signification Whatever a man does in com¬ 
mon with those below him is Mean , it 
evinces a temper that is prone to sink rather 
than to rise in the scale of society whatever 
makes him an object of pity, and consequently 
of contempt for his sunken character, makes 
him Fitlliil * whatever makes him grovel 
and crawl In the dust, licking up the dross 
and filth of the earth, u So^id, from the 
Latin aordeo to be filthy and nasty Mtanneaa 
Is In many cases only relatively bad as It re- 
sper*ts the disposal of our ^perty* for in¬ 
stance, what Is meanncM In one might be 
^eroslty or prudence In (mother. the due 


estimate of oircumstances is allowable In all, 
but it is meafin«»« for any one to attempt to 
save at the ezranse of others that which he 
can conveniently afford either to give or pay 
hence an undue spirit of seeking gain or ad¬ 
vantage for one's self to the detriment of 
others is denominated a mean temper of 
this temper the world affords such abundant 
examples that it may almost seem unnecessary 
to specify any particulars, or elso 1 would say 
It Is TJieon in those who keep servants to want 
to deprive them of any fair sources of emolu¬ 
ment it is mean for ladies in their carriages, 
and attended by their livery servants, to toko 
up the time of a tradesman by bartering with 
him about sixpences or ahllhngs in the price 
of his articles it Is mean for a gentleman to 
do that for himself which according to his 
circumstances he might get another to do for 
him Fiti/ulneas goes fa^er than meanneaa 
it IS not merely that which degrades, but 
unmans the person, it Is that which is bad 
as well as low when the fear of evil or the 
love of gam prompts a man to sacrifice his 
character and forfeit his veracity he becomes 
truly p^t^ful Blifil in "Tom Jones"la the 
character whom aU pronounce to be pitiful 
Sordidness is peculiarly applicable to one a love 
of gam although of a more corrupt, yet it Is 
not of so degrading a nature as the two former 
the aordtd man does not deal m trifles like the 
mean, mm, nud haa nothing so low aud 
vicious m him as tho pti\ful man A con¬ 
tinual habit of getting money will engender 
a sordid love of it in the human miud, but 
nothing short of a radically wicked character 
leads a man to be piU/ul We think lightly 
of a mean man we hold a pit^ul man in 
profound contempt we bate a sordid man 
Meanness descends to that which is insigni¬ 
ficant and worthless piUfulness sinks Into 
that which is despicable sordtdness contami¬ 
nates tlio mind with what is foul 

Nature 1 thought perloun'd too mean a yiort,_ 

Fonniug her moveuieutf to the ruJoi of uxt —SWTTT 

The Jews tell u» of a twofold Heulab a vile aud 
meet piHfiil fetch luventod only to evade what they 
oBUnot anewer —PKIPXAUX 

Thl* my aasertfon provei he may he old. 

And yet not lordid, who r«f\ue« gold —PENItAU 


Mean, Medium, 

Mean is but a contraction of Medium, 
which signifies In Latin the middle path 
The term mean Is used abstractedly In all 
speculative matters there la a mean In 
opinions between tbe two extremes this 
Tiimn IS doubtless the point nearest to truth 
Medium is employed in practical matters, 
computations are often erroneous from being 
too nigh or too low the medium is in this 
case &e one most to be preferred The 
moralist wUl always recommend the mean 
In all opinions that widely differ from each 
other our passions always recommend to us 
some extravagant conduct elUier of insoleut 
resistance or mean compliance , but discretion 
recommends the medium or middle course In 
iucb matters, 

Th« rnsn within th« coldtn mssn, 

Whg MU his boldest wish contain. 
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MSM0B7. 


SecunJy view* tlw ruin’d o*U 
Where wrdul wuil nod soixow dwell 

FSAMVB. 


Jle who looks upon the eoul through its outwud 
motioiu often aees it through i deoelttul medlutn.—ADD! 
SON 


Heaning*, v SigmJlcatiOTi, 
Means, v Way 
Meobanio, t AUi*t 
To Mediate, t> To intercede 
Mediocrity, ® Afoderattcn 
To Meditate, v To contmplate 
Medium, Mean 


iB Aomontoud Inasmuch as It strikes agreeabl? 
on the ear, and produces no discordant sounds 
The song of a bird is melodiotu or has melody 
in it, inasmuch as there is a concatenation of 
sounds in it which are admitted to be reunlar, 
and consequently agreeable te the musical 
ear, there is harmony in a concert of rolces 
and instruments 

/(ccortfance is strictly speaking the property 
on which both mdody and harmony is founded 
for the whole of music dependn on an accord¬ 
ance of sounds The same dlstiuctirjn marks 
accordance and harmony In the moral applica¬ 
tion There may bo occasional acco) da rtce of 
opinion orfcehi>g , but hamiony is an eu'uro 
accordance in every point 


Medley, o Lijfetmee 
Medley, i Mixture 


Lend me your souir, ye ulahtlngalce! Oh pour 
The luazy ninnmg soul of wvh)dif 
Into my \ari(,d veree —TlIUMwv 


Meek, v Soft 
Meet, I Fa 


Now thodliteniperd uilnd 
Has lost that concord of harrow ,koiu jwwen 
Which form# the soul of happiuMs —THOMSON 


Meeting, v Assembly 


The niUBio 

Of man s fair compoaitlon bc<t ttccf>Kl» 
Whou tui lu cuncort —S>IlA.Ksr£AhK 


Meeting, Interview 
Meetinff. from to meet, is the act of meet¬ 
ing, or coming into the company of any one 
Interview, compounded of mtfr between, 
and view to view, is a personal view of each 
other A nueiinq Is an ordinary concern, and 
its purpose familiar. meetings are dally taking 
place between friends an inlemew is extra¬ 
ordinary and formal, its object is commonly 
business, an interview sometimes takes place 
botwoen princes, or commanders of armies 

1 have not foy’d nu hour alnce you departed 

For public iDiHeriw and nnvate fean 

But lliia bleu d fmatino haa o erpaid them all 

DKlDEV 

I In my thoughtt beheld his soul ascend 
Whei e hU drd hopes our (tUerneto attend 

PENUtM 

Melancholy, v DejeUion 


Member, Limb 

Member in Latin memhrum, probably 
from the Greek fstpoc a part, because a metnher 
is properly a part 

Limb is connected with the word lame 
Member is a general term aTiplIed either to 
the animal body or to other boaiea, as a member 
of i family, or a member of a community 
hmb is applicable to animal bodies , Imb is 
therefore a sjiccles of member for cveiy 
18 a member, but every membei is not a. limb 
The members of the body comprehend every 
port which is t ipable of performing a distinct 
oftice, but the limbs are those jointed members 
that are distinguished from the head and the 
body the nose and the cyca ere members but 
not limbs the arms and loga are projierly de¬ 
nominated limbs 


Melody, Harmony, Accordance j 

Melody, in Latin melodus from melos, in 
Creek gfAo? a verse, and the Hebrew mela a 
w ord or a verse 

Harmony, in Latin harmonut, Greek 
ap/iovia concoid, from apw apto to fat or suit, 
tile agreement of sounds 

Accordance denotes the act or state of 
a'’cordmg (i? 2 o agi ce) 

Melody eigniBes any measured or modulated 
sounds me^isured after the manner of verse 
In t > diatiuct membei s or parts, Aarniotty slg- 
nl&ia the suiting or adipting different modu- 
l-ittd sounds to each other, melody is there¬ 
fore hi harmony as a part to the whole we 
must first produce melody by the rules of art, 
tho harmony which follows must be ro«uiated 
by the eiir there may bo melody without 
harmony, but there cannot be harmony without 
mehdy we speak of simple melody where the 
m 'des of music are not very much diversified , 
but we oannot speak of harmony unless there 
bo a varlty of notes to fall in with each 
other 

A voice is mefodiOMj Inasmuch as it Is capable 
of pn duciiig a roifularly modulated note , it 


A mail a Umbi (by which for the present we only under 
ataiul tlioae mrmberi the lomj o( which alone aiiiuuuta u> 
iiayheiu I,y the tomiuuii law) ire the gift of tho wim» 
Creator to enable hiiti to protect UmueU flout external 
faijunoe —ULACKhTOSE. 

Memoirs, v AnccdoUs 
Memorable, v Signal 
Memorial, v Memument 

Memory, Remembrance, Recollec¬ 
tion, Beminiscenoe 
Memory, m Latin memerta or mmor, 
Greek pinffAuv and pvaofi-o.i, or mes In all proba- 
bUity from ptia>t the mind, because memory Is 
the principal faculty of the mind 
Remembrance, from the verb remember, 
contracted from re and memoro to bring back 
to tho mind, comes from memor, as before 
Recollection from recollect, compounded 
of re and colUet, signifies collecting again 
Reminlsoenoe, in Latm renmmcentia 
from reminwcoraud memor, as before, sigiilfiea 
bnnging back to the mind, what was ihcrs 
befoio. 
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MENTAL 


Mmory 1 b the power of recaUlug Images 
ODoe made on the mmd, renvembrance, recollect 
turn, and remtnueence are operations or exer 
tlons ol this power, which vary in their 
mode 

The memort/ is a power which exerts itself 
eithei independentlV of the will or in com 
formity with the will, but all the other terms 
express the acts of conscious agents, and con- 
Bdoueatly aro more or less connected with the 
will In dreams the ntei/iory exerts itself, but 
we do not say tbit we have any lemcni&iancs 
or recollection of objects 

Remeinbi ance is the exercise t f nuniory in a 
crmsciouB agent it may bo the effect of repe¬ 
tition or habit, -is m the case of a child who 
lemnibera hU lesbon after having learnt It 
several times, or of a hoise who remembnt 
the road which lie liaa been continually 
pissing , or It may be the effect of association 
and circumetances, by which images are 
casu illj. brought buck to the imud, is happens 
to intolligint beings continually aa they 
exercise their thinking faculties 

In these cases i eniembrance is au imolimtary 
act, for thliigs return to the mind before one 
is aware of it, as in the case of one who hears 
a particular name, and i emenibcrs that he has to 
call on a person of the sime name or of one 
who, on seeing a particular tree, lemembtra ill 
the circumstances of his youth which wore 
connected with a similar tree 

HeineniAiance is, however, likewise a volun¬ 
tary act, and the consequence of a direct dc 
termination, os in too case of a cluld who 
strives to remem'icr what it has been told by 
its paicut, nr of a fiieiid wl o lanemboa the 
hour of meeting another friend in consequence 
of the intorokt which it has excited in his 
mind nay, indued, oxpf rience teaches us th it 
scarcely anything in ordinarv cases is more 
under the subservience of the will than the 
memory for it h is now becoino almost a maxim 
to say, that one may i iinemiei wliatevor one 
wishes 

The power of viemory, and the simple exer¬ 
cise of that power in the act of remembemuj 
u e possessed in common, though in uifferent 
degrees, by man and brute, but rccollettion 
And re}iuHttcence no exercises of the 7 )ieJ/ioiy 
that are connected with the higher faculties 
of man, hia j idgmeiit and understanding To 
remembe) is to call to mind that which has once 
been presented to tbo mind , but to recollect is 
to 1 emember afresh, to i emember what his been 
remembered before Jtemembriinoe busies itself 
with objects that are at hand, recollection 
carries us back to distant periods simple re- 
nieinbnince Is engaged in things that have but 
Just left the mind, which are more or less 
eisilv to be recalled, and more or less faith¬ 
fully to bo represented , but recollection trios 
to retrace the faint Images of things that have 
been so long unthought of as to be almost ob¬ 
literated from the iiuimry In this manner we 
ore said to remember in one half-hour what was 
told us in the preceding half hour, or to re- 
member what passes from one day to another , 
but we recollect the incidents of childhood, 
we recollect what happened in our native place 
^ter many years’ aoaonce from it ileiiMwi- 
Irance is that homely, every day exercise of 
the memoi y which renders it of essential ser 


vice In the acquirement of knowledge or u 
the perfoimonce of one s duties, rteolleeUon is 
that exalted exercise of the memory which 
affords ub the pureat of enioyroents and serves 
the noblest of purposes , the recollection of all 
the minute Incidents of childhood is a moro 
sincere pleasure than any which the present 
moment can afford 

Rtminiteenee, if it deserve any notice as a 
word of English use, is altogether an abstract 
exercise of the m&Hory, which is emjiloyed on 
purely intellectuil iefeas in distmcnon from 
those which arc awakened by sensible objects , 
the mathoinatli-ian nukes uso of reminiteemt 
m deducing unknown truths from thofo 
which ho already knows Tfcjnuiiscfnce among 
the disciples tf S<icratcswuj the leuifmh^ance 
of things purely intellectual, or of that natur il 
knowledge which the eouis hid had before 
their union with the body whilst the y 
was exercised upon st-neiblo thing- or thi t 
kiiowlodgo which was atquirtd through the 
medium of the senses therefore the Ijatiiii 
said that reminiictnce belonged exclusively to 
man bccaiiso it was puicly miclkctual, but 
that memory was common to all animals 
because it was merel> tbc depflt of the senses , 
but this distinciioii, irom what has been before 
observed, is only preserved as it respects tlio 
meaning of remmiscmre 

Memory is a generic term, as has been 
already shown , It includes the common ide i 
of reviving former improseions, but does not 
qualify the nature of the ideas revived the 
term 18, however, extended in its application 
to signify not merely a power, but also a scat 
or resting place, as is hkewise ifmmtninM 
and recollection but still with this difference, 
that tbo memory is spacious, and contains 
everything, tho lemembrance and lecoUection 
aio parti il, and comprehend only passing 
events, wo treasure up knowlotfge in our 
memory tho occurrences of a preceding year 
oro still fresh in our i membi ance or ncoLtection 

Hemeniber thin, 1 

Ay thou poor jjhosl while memory hnhU a seat 

Id iliis dutrac^ globe —SUAK3P> ARK. 

Forgetiulueas Is neeewary to Temi,mbrance 

JOHNSON 

JVemorjr may lie assisted by method and the decays of 
knowUdge repaired by sUted times ui recollection.— 
JOIINSOV 

Jlemiitueenee is the retrieving a thing at present loigu* 
or confusedly retnetnbered, by settUig the mlud to hunt 
over all its notiuus —SOUTH 

Menace, v Thi eat 

To Mend, v To amend. 

Menial, t Servant 

Mental, Intellectual 

There is tho eame difference between Men 
tal and Intelleotual as between mind and 
intellect tho mind comprehouda tho thinking 
faculty m general, with all its operations the 
intellect includes only that part of It which 
consists In underatandlog and judgment 
menial is therefore opposed to corporeal, 
intellectual is opposed to sensual or physical 
mental exertions aro not to be expected from 
all, intellectual onjnymonta fall to the lot of 
comparatively few 

Objccti, pkasurcs, pains, opeiaUous, gifts, 
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Ac , fu-« denominated mtntal subjeote, oon> 
Tersatlon, pursuits, and the like, are entitled 
inUlUct-ml It Is not always easy to dlsttn- 
gufsb our mental pleasures from those corporeal 

t tleasures which we enjoy in oommon with the 
)nites, the latter are, however, greatly 
heightened by the former in whatever degree 
they aro blen ded In a society of well-informed 
persons the conversation will turn principally 
on intellectwal subjects. 

To eolleot ud nposlt the vsrioiii (ormi oi thing* i* f*z 
the mut plowing put of m«n<al oocupotton —JunNBO^ 
Hui B moTo dlTlno, the master of all thOM 
Lord of tlie wido world, and wide wat 17 seu 
End Jtd with inttlUctual tanM and Bonl 

eUAKSPEABI 


To Mention, Notice 

Mention from ment mind, eignifles here 
to bring to mind 

Notice (i To marl:) 

These terms are synonymous only Inasmuch 
B8 they imply the act of calling things to 
another person’s mind We menfion a thing in 
direct terms we notice it indirectly or in a 
caau il manner , we vientwn thtt which may 
serve as mformatiou, we notice that which 
may bo merely of a personal or incidental 
nature Onofnond vmnUoiu to anothtrwliat 
has passed at a particular meeting in the 
course of conversation he notice$ or calls to the 
notice of his companion the badness of the 
road, the wideness of the street, or the like 

The great critic I have bofftre menttoned though an 
beatheo, has taken notice of the lubllme manner in 
which the lawgiver of the Jews has deatrllMd the crea 
tlon -ADPiaON 


Mercantile, Commercial 
Mercantile, from merchandize, respects 
the actual transaction of business or a trans¬ 
fer of merchandtu by sale or purchase , Com¬ 
mercial comprehends the theory and practice 
of commerce hence we speak in a peculiar 
manner of a mcrcantiie house, a mercantile 
town, a mercantile situation, and the like , but 
of a commercial education, a commercial people, 
commercial speculations, and the like 

Such li the hupplneu the hope of wh)oh Reduced me 
trow the dutlee nnd pleMUre* of s tneroanfUe life — 
JOHNSON 

The commercial world li very frequently put Into con 
fuuon by the Unkruptcy of merehauU — JOHNSON 

Mercenary, v Hireling 
Mercenary, v Fenial 
Merchandize, v Commodity 
Merciful, v ffractoiw 
MerciloBS, v Hardhearted. 

Mercy, v Clemency 
Mercy, v Pity 
Mere, v Bare 
Merit, V Desert 
Merriment, v Aftrlh 
Merry, « Cheer/ul. 

Merry, v lively 


Message, Errand. 

Message, from the Latin mtstus, par¬ 
ticiple of mtffo to send, signifies the thing 
sent 

Errand, from erro to wander or to go to a 
distance, signifies the thing for which one goes 
to a distance 

The message is properly any communicaflon 
which is convoyed , the errand sent from one 
person to another is that which causes one to 
go servants aro the bearers of messages, and 
are sent on various etrands A message may 
be cither verbal or written an ei'rand 
limited to no form, and to no circumstance 
one delivers the message, and goes the errand 
Sometimes the message may be the eri and, and 
the et'rand may include the message when 
that which is sent consists of a notice or intl- 
mitlon to another, it is a rmssage and if thut 
causes any one to go to a place, It is an emand 
thus it is that the greater part of errands con 
slst of sending messages from one person to 
another 

The scene* where uvcient bard* th' tnsplruig br«*lh 
I’caUtic felt, end frcui Lhi* wurld retird 
Coiivers d with angel* ajid immortal iorini 
Ou graciou* errond* bent.—THOMSON 

Somatime* from her eye* 

I did receive fair epeechleu tneisai/ci —fiHAKBPKARS. 
Messenger, v Harbinger 
To Metamorphose, f To ti ansjtgure 
Metaphorical, v Biguratue 
Method, V Order 
Method, V System 
Method, V Way 
Mien, V Atr 
Migrhty, v Pouer/ut 
Mild, ^ So/t 
Military, v Martial 
To Mimick, v To Imitate 
To M in d, V To attend to 

Mindful, Regardful, Observant 
MindfuKv Toaftend (^respects thaiwhich 
we wish from others Regurdful (v To 
regard) respects that which in itself demands 
leganl or serloua thought Observant 
reepocts both that which is communicated by 
others or that which carries its own obliga¬ 
tions with itself a child should always be 
mindful of Its parents' instructions, thev 
should never be forgotten every one should 
be regardful of his several duties and obllgi- 
tlons, they ought never to be neglected one 
ought to be obseriant of the religious duties 
which one’s profession enjoins upon him, they 
cannot with propriety be passed over By 
being mindful of what one hears from the 
wise and good, one learns to be wise and good, 
by being regaidful of what Is due to one s-self, 
and to society at large, one learns to pass 
through the world with satisfaction to one’s 
own mind and esteem from others; by being 
observant of all rule and order, we afford to 
others a salutary example for their imitation 
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B« m<n4/'uj when thou hut entomb'd the ihoot, 

'With etore ot euth aioiuid to leed the not. 

DKYDIOr 

ITo, there !■ none, no ruler of the steri 
of n)7 inleeilea —HILL. 

Obtervant of the right, rellgtoui of hli irord 

Dkidxk 

To Minsrle, v To mix 

Minister, v Cfer^yman 

Minister, Agent 

Minister comee from winwalesf*, le mnyutfr 
comes from magit more, the one being less, 
and the other more than the rest of minkind 
the minwfer, therefore, is litcnlly one that 
ftcts iu a Bubordlnato capacity and the 
Agent (from ago to act) is the one that 
takes the acting port they both perform the 
will of another, but tho minuter performs a 
higher part than the agent tlie mtnitter gives 
hia counsel, and exerts his intellectual powers 
in the service of another, but the agent 
executes the orders or commission given 
him a mimstei is employed by goYemment 
m political affairs , an agent Is employed by 
Individuals in commercial and pecuniary 
affairs, or by government in subordinate 
inittera a minuter is received at court, and 
serves as a representative foi his government, 
an agent gi nerally acts under tho duo lions 
of tho miniiUr or some officer of guvcinuioiit 
ambAB'i'idors or plenipotoniiarics, or the first 
ofhceis of tho state, arc mintjteit but those 
whoicgulito tho affairs respecting prisoners, 
tho police, and the like, are termed agents A 
lui/iutrj iJwajs holds a public character, and 
la 111 tho serMco o£ the btat , tlio aj/fiU may 
lie only acting for anotlior individual, of which 
dusciiptloii all are commeicial agents 

To Minister, Administer, Contribute 

To Minister, from tho noun minuter, in 
the sense of a aorv int (v Minutet ), signifies to 
act in subservience to another in that which is 
wrong wo minuter to the caprices and m 
dulgeuces of anotlier when we encourage 
them unnecessarily 

Administer on the other hand, is taken 
in the good souse of serving another to his 
advantage thus tlio good Samaritan (id 
mmisti ed to tlie coinfovt of the man who b id 
fallen among thieves Contribute (i To 
conduce) is hikcn in eitlier a good or bad 
8i nse , wo may contribute to the relief of the 
indigent, or we may contribute to the follies 
and vices of otliers 

Princes are often placed m the unfortunate 
situation that those who should direct them 
in early life onlv to their vices by 

every means in tneir power it is the part of 
the Christian to administer comfort to ihofo 
wlio are in want, consolation to the affiictod, 
advice to those who ask for it, and require it, 
help to those who are feeble, and support to 
those who cannot uphold theiasclvos It is the 
part of all who are in high stations to contn- 
to the dissemination of relirion and 
morality among their dependants, but there 
are, on the contrary, many who contribute to 
the fiprtiad of inunoialdy, and a contempt of 


aU sacred thuin, by tho most pernicious 
example of Irrellglon in themselves. 

He atnxa the pregnant Mbee throogh the sir. 

And s iiii^hty prater 

Both shich the nttnhl nng windf sroand sU Birpt bssr. 

COWUT 

Thw do our si do sll common mlnon, 

Suoceasively rellott lucceeding iniSf 

Not wtMt they would, but muit I s lUr or tnsd, 

Juet u the hand ol chance admtnUtert —CONCrEVl 

May froin my bones a new Achillee rlee, 

1 hat shall luteet the Troian colonies 

With lire and sword and famine, when at length 

Tune to our ^reat atUiiipte confrlAulii etrengtii 

PE1411AH. 

Miuute, V Circumstantial 
Miracle, r Wonder 
Mirth., V Festivity 
Mirth, V Joy 


Mirth, Memment, Joviality, Jollity, 
Hilarity 

These terms all express that species of gaiety 
or joy which belongs to company, or to men 
m iheir social intercourse 

Mirth refers to the feeling displayed in 
the outward conduct Merriment, and tho 
otlier tirnih, rt*fcr rather to the external cx- 
jirtssious of the feeling, or the causes of the 
feeling, than to the f tehng itselt mu th shows 
Itself in liiightcr, In dancing, binging, and 
noise I merriment consists ol buch things as 
arc apt to excite nil) f/i the more we are dis¬ 
posed to laugh, the greater is our iiiiit/i tlie 
more thi re is to ereuto laughter, the greater is 
the 7/1^1 impnt the tricks of Punch and his 
wife, or the jokes of a clown, cause iimeli 
mirth among the gaping crowd of rusties, tlia 
amiiHemcnts with the swing, or tho round 
about, afford much meii imrnt to the visitants 
of a fair Afitlh is confined to no ago or 
station , but memment belongs more parti¬ 
cularly to young peoido, or those of the lower 
station , mi) ih m ly be provoked wherever any 
number of jiersons is isscmbled, memment 
cannot go forward anywhere so pr^orly as at 
fairs, or common an^ublic places J pviaUty 
or Jollity, and Hxlaxity, are species ot 
memment which belong to the convivial board, 
or to less refined indulgences joviality or 
jollity IB the unrefined, unlicensed indulgence 
m tlio pleasures of tho table, or auy soci il 
entcrtaluinents, hilarttu is tho same thing 
qu ilificd by the cultivation and good sense ot 
tho company we may expect to find much 
joiialifv ami jo/litv it a public dinner of 
mcchamci, wateniun, or labourers we may 
oxpoit to find hUnnty at a public dinner of 
iioblotncu caiing dunking, and noise, cou- 
sUtiito tho joiialiiy tho convertation, the 
songs, the toasts, and the public spirit of the 
company conttibuto to htlai ity 

The ln8b«t gncUacictiou w6 receive here from r^jmpany 
in mirth, wbUh at the beet ii but a fiaiterliiic uuqmet 
tnotiuii —Port 

He who b«t know* our nsturM by mich afBlcHon» 
recall* our wsuilerlng thoughts from lule ?n«mmen( ^ 
OBAY 

Now ewumt the Tillage o'er tIie./cM4at mead 

T0OM8OV 

With bnnchie we the fanae adorn and waate 

In/oHffy the dap ordain d to ba the laf^l 
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MIXTURE. 


H® that oontributee to the Marit)f of th® tmuI kMr 
iriU b« welcomed with erdonx ^OBKBON 

Ml8oarriaff6t V Failure 

MiflceZlanyi v fixture ^ 

Mischance. i? Odamxiy 

Mischief. V Evil 

Mischief, V Injury 

To Misconstrue, Misinterpret 

Misconstme and Misinterpret signify 
to explain in a wrong way, but the former 
respects sense of one's words or the impli¬ 
cation of one’s actions those who indulge 
themselves in a light mode of speech towaros 
children are liable to be misconstrued, a too 
great tenderness to the criminal may bo easily 
misinterpreted into favour of the crime 
These words may likewise bo employed in 
speaking of language in general, but the 
former respects the litoral transmission of 
foreign ideas into our native language, the 
latter respects the general sense which one 
affixes to any set of words, either in a native 
or forei^ tauguage the learners of a Ian 

n e will unavoidably wi^coTWirue it at times , 

I languages there are ambiguous expres¬ 
sions, which are liable to misinterpreiatum 
Misconstruing is the consequence of Imorance, 
tnitinterpretationof particular words is oftenor 
the consequence of prejudice and voluntary 
blindness, particularly in the explanation of 
the law or of the Scriptures 


may mtx two or several things, we mingle 
several objects ■ things are muted so as to lose 
all distinction, but they may be mingled and 
vet retain a distinction. liquids mix so as to 
become one, and Individuals mix in a crowd 
so as to be lost, things are mingled together 
of different sizes if they lie in the same snot, 
but they may still be distinguished To blend 
la only partially to mix, aa oolouis blend which 
fall Into each other to confound is to mix in a 
wrong way, as objects of sight are confounded 
when they are erroneously token to be joined 
To mix and mingle aro mostly applied to 
material objects, except in poetry, to blend 
and confound aro mental operations, and prin 
clpally employed on spiritual subjects thus, 
events and circumstances are blended together 
in a narrative , the ideas of the ignorant aro 
confounded in most cases, but particularly 
when they attempt to think for themselves 


Can ImftglD&tion bout, 

Amid lU ermtion hue* like h»r’®. 

Or CAD it imx them with thtt luAtohleM ikilt, 
And loaa Uiein m e.'ick otherTHOMSON 


Thera M 1 poM d with CAreleu etm and elow 
The minglina notee came eoftene.! lioin below 

OOLUSMTTH 


Bnt happr they I the hAppiect ol their kind, 

Whom gentler eUiB unite, and in one fata 
Their beuta thalr fortnuea, and their being* Mewd 
THOMSON 


And long the godj we know 
Have grudg'd thM C*ear to the world below. 
Where Inad and rapine nght and wrong oonSwnd 
DRYDKN 


In ev’ry aet and turn of life he feela 
Public calaimtlee or household Ills 
The ludge corrupt the long depending cauM, 
And oouDtf ol ieeue of mUeonstrued laws 

Pkior 


Cknne purpowly mierapreeent or put a wrong fMferpr#- 
tatioii on the rlituee of othert.-ADWBON 

Misdeed, V Cffenee 
Misdemeanour, v Cnme 
Misdemeanour, v Offmee 
Miserable, v Unhappy 
Miserly. « Avamewut 
Misfortune, v CoXamty 
Misfortune, t But 

Mishap, V Calamity 

To Misinterpret, v To misconttme 
To Miss, V To lose. 


Mixture, Medley, Miscellany. 
Mixture Is the thing mixed (v To mx ) 
Medley, from meddle or middle, signifies 
what comos between another 
Miscellany, in Latin miscellaneout, from 
miiceo to mix, signifies also a mixture 
The term mixture is general, whatever ob¬ 
jects can be mixed will form a mtxfure a 
medley is a mixture* of things not fit to be 
mixed and a mieeellany is a mixture of many 
different things Flour, water, and eggs, 
may form a mixture in the proper sense , 

If to these were added all sorts of spices, it 
would form a medley MvseeLUiny is a species 
applicable only to Intellectual subjects the mu- 
cdUineoue is opposed to that which is system 
atioally arranged, essays are mueeUaneoui lu 
distinction from works on one particular 
subject. 


Mistake, V Error 
Misuse, V Jbute. 


^ to gnat vUlaslw then li oftan tooh amOiSurwol the 
tool aa ^ulta apoUa tha whola projact at tha kaava — 


To Mix, Mingle, Blend, Confound. 

Mix la In German mmhm, Latin mtic«o, 
Greek fiuryv, Hebrew maieg Mingle, In 
Greek fiiywni, is but a variation of mtx. 

Blend, in German blenden to dazzle, comes 
from t/ni.'f, signifying to see confusedly, or 
oonfuauii objects in a general way 
Confound, v Ctnfound 
Mix Is hero a general and indefinite term, 
signifying simply to put Ingethor. but we 


Mora oft In fooli'and madman'* band* than aagaa, 

Bha warn* a madtoy ol all agaa.—BWIFT 

A WTltar whoa* daalgn la to eomprahamilva and mto* 
wWowotM aa that of wiaasaylat way aooominodata him- 
tail with a topic from arary acen* ol life —JOHNSOV 

To Moan, v To groan 
Mob, r People 
Mobility, V People, 

Mode, V Wof 
Model* V. Cepp 
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MODEST. 


Moderation, MecJioonty 
Moderation (v Modettp) is the cboracter- 
Istlc of persona » Mediocrity (that la. the 
ineau or medium) characterir,e 8 thoir con¬ 
dition moderahon ia a virtue of no small im- 
portanoe for beings who find excess in every¬ 
thing to bo an evil, mediocritp m external 
ciroumstances is exempt from all the evils 
tvhich attend either poverty or riches 

Such modfration with thy boanty Join 
lhat thou may at notlunK give that li not Ihino 

DIJIHAM 

ffgdiociitjf only of enjoymont la Allowed to man — 
BlaiB. 

Moderation, v Moduty 

Modest, Bashful, Diffident 

Modeet, m Latin modesttis, from modus A 
measure, signifies sotting moasuro to one's 
estimate of one's self 
Bashful signifies ready to be abashed 
Diffident, r Distrustful 
Modesty is a habit oi principle of the mind, 
hashfutness is a state of feeling modesty is at 
all time*! becoming, hashfuLneis is only ^com- i 
ing m females, or very young persons, in the 
presence of their superiors modesty discovers 
itself in the absence of everything assuming, 
whether in look, word, or action , bashfulness 
betrays itself by a downcast look, and a timnl 
air a modest deportment is always commend 
able , a bashful temper is not desinble 
Modesty la a proper distrust of ourselves, 
diffidence is a culpable distrust Modesty, 
though opMsed to assurance, is not incom 
patime with a confidence in ourselves, diffi.- 
dence altogether unmans a person, and dis 
qualifies him for his duty a person Is gen¬ 
erally modest in the display of his talents to 
others, but a diffident man cannot turn his 
talents to his own use 

A man truly is m much so when be le alone as 

In compMiy —BL'DCf 1U 

Mere bashfulneu without merit, i* awkwardnew — 
ADPISON 

T)\3denee and presumption both arise from the'wsnt of 
knowlDg or rather endeavouring to know ourselves — 
'S'FELE 

Modest, v /funvtle. 

Modesty, Moderation, Temperance, 
Sobriety 

ModeBty, in French modestie, Ijatin modes 
tid, and moderation, in Latin moderaiio 
and moderor, both come from modus a measure, 
limit, or boundary, that is, forming a measure 
Dr rule 

Temperance, in Latin temneiantta, from 
tmpus time, signifies filing a time (r Absti¬ 
nent) 

Sobriety, v Abstinent 
Modesty lies in iho mind, and In the tone of 
feeling modeiation respects the desires 
modestv is a principle that acts discretionally , 
moderation is a rule or line that acts as a re¬ 
straint on the views and the outward conduct 
Modesty couiuts iu a fair and medium esti¬ 


mate of one's character and qualification, It 
guards a man against too high an estimate , it 
recommends to him an estimate below the 
reality moderation consiats in a euiUblo 
regulation of one s desires, demands, and ex¬ 
pectations , it consequently depends very 
often on modesty as its groundwork he who 
thinks modestly of his own acquirements, his 
own performances, and his own merits, will 
bo moderate in his expectations of praise, re¬ 
ward, and recompense , ho, on the other hand, 
who overrates his own abilities and qualifica¬ 
tions, will equally overrate the use he makes 
of them, and consequently be wnmodcjafr m 
the price which he sets upon his services in 
such cases, therefore, modesty and moderafion 
are to each other as cause and effect, but there 
may be modesty without moderation, and mod 
erafiow without modesty Modesty is a senti¬ 
ment confined to one s self as the object, and 
consisting solely of one's judgment of what 
one IS, and what one docs , but ovodeiation, as 
IB evident from tlie above, extends to objects 
that are oxtei nal of ourselves modesty, rather 
than moderation, belongs to an author, wwd«ra- 
tion, rather than modesty, belongs to a trades¬ 
man, or a man who has gains to make and 
purposes to answer 

Modesty shields a man from mortifications 
and disapiwintments, which assail the self- 
conceitod roan in every direction a modest 
man conciliates the esteem even of an enemy 
and a nv,al, he disarms the roaontments of 
those who feel themselves roost injured by his 
BUpenority , he makes all pleased with him by 
making them at ease with themselves the 
self conceited man, on the contrary, sots the 
whole world against himself, because he sots 
himself against everybody, every on© is out 
of humour with him, because he makes them 
ill at Case while m his company Modei atwn 
protects a roan equally from injustice on the 
one hand and imposition on the other be 
who IS wiedcrofc himself makes others so, for 
every one finds his advantage in keeping with¬ 
in tboeo bounds which are as convenient to 
bimseli as to his neighbour, the world wll 
always do this homage to real goodness, that 
they will admu-e it if they cannot practise it, 
and they will practise it to the utmost extent 
that their passigns will allow them 

Moderation ft the measure of one's desires, 
one’s habits, one's actions, and one's words, 
temperance is the adaptation of the time or 
season for particular feelings, actions, or 
words a man is said to be inoderate in hia 
principles, who adopts the medium or middle 
course of thinking, it rather qualifies the 
thing than the person he ia said to be fein- 
peratc In hia anger if he do not suffer it to 
break out into any excesses, temperance charac¬ 
terizes the person rather than the thing 

A moderate man in politics endeavours to 
steer clear of all party spirit, and 18 conse¬ 
quently so temperafe in bis language as to pro¬ 
voke no animosity Moderation in the enjoy 
ment of everything is essential in order to 
obtain the purest pleasure icniwrauce in one’s 
Indulgences is always attended with the hap 
pleat effects to the constitution , as, on the 
contrary, wiy deviation from temperanc^ even 
in a single instance, is always punished with 
bodily pam and sickness. 
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Temp€raTu:e and $obrttty have already been 
cotiMderod in their proper application, which 
will serve to illustiale their Improper applica¬ 
tion (v Adtttn^t) Temperance is an action, 
it Is the tmperiTig of oar words and actions to 
the circumstanceB sobriety is a state in which 
ooe is exempt from every stimulus to deviate 
from the right course , as a man who is intox¬ 
icated with wine runs into excesses, and loses 
tint power of guiding himself which he has 
when he is sober or free from all intoxication, 
so is he who is intoxicated with an ]7 passion, 
111 like manner, burned away mto irremlarl- 
ties which a man in his right senses will not 
bo guilty of sobriety is, therefore, the state of 
being in one'e right or sober senses , and 
sobriety is with remrd to temperance as a cause 
to the effect, sobriety of mind will not only pro¬ 
duce TnoderaCioa and temperance, but extends its 
Influence to the whole conduct of a man in every 
relation and circumstance, to bis internal sen¬ 
timents and bis extomsl behaviour hence 
wo speak of sobnety in one s mien or deport¬ 
ment. sobriety In one’s dress and manners, 
jobnety in one’s religious opinions and observ 
ances. 

Than i a proad modettg in marit f—DRVDEN 

Faw hminM from Uia pulpit, axcept in the davs of 
your iMUtua m Franca or In lha dayi of our Mlemu leamia 
and eovauRnt In RngUnd, have a\er hreatbad law of Ilia 

S ilrlt of moderation than thU lacturaiu the Old Jewry — 
UKKX. 

Temptratt mirth li not eztinguUhed by old 

Spread thy eloaa curtaiu toTa-parformlnf night 
Thuu ieb»-tultad luatrou, all in black,.>€flAXarEAl!r 


Moisture, Humidity, Dampness 

Moisture, from the French moite rooisf. Is 
probably contracted from tha Latin humidut, 
from which Humidity' is iminodiatcly de¬ 
rived 

Dampness comes from the Gorman damp/ 
a vapour . 

Moittuie in goneril to express any 

small degree ^^fuslon of a liquid into a 
body , Aurtndify fetjmployed scientifically to 
describe the state ef Imylng any portiim of 
such UquiH moiafura. 

of a tabic, the moiafure of papef^^tho wSJ^fure 
of a floor that has been wetted, but of the 
humidity of the air, or of a wall that has con 
tracted moisture of itself Dampnris w that 
species of moufure that arises from the gradual 
contraction of a liquid In bodies capible of 
retaining it, in this manner a cellar is danip 
or linen that has lain long by may become 
damp 

The pluuiv people itre&k their wliige with oil 

To throw the Jucid monturf tncktuig i»tf—THOMSON 
Sow tram the town 

Burled in tmoke vnd fite]), ftiid uuuouie tlampt, 

Ott let me wander — niUMSON 

To Molest, V To trouble. 

Moment, v importance. 

Moment, v Instant 
Monarch, v Pnnee 
Monastery, i Cloister 


Money, Cash 

Money comes from the Latin monsfa, which 
signifies stamped coin, from m<meo to advise, to 
inform of its value, by means of an Inscrlptloa 
or stamp 

Cash, from the French eaisse a chest, slg 
nifies that which Is put In a chest 
• JifOTiey Is appllra to everything which 
serves as a circulating medium, cash is, In a 
strict sense, put (or coin only, bank notes are 
moTiey, guineas and shillings are caiA all 
cash IS therefore money, but all money la not 
cash The only money the Chinese have are 
square bits of metal, with a hole through the 
centre, by which they are strung upon a 
string travellers ou the Continent must 
always be provided with letters of credit, 
w hich may to turned Into cash, as convenience 
requires 

Monster, r Wonder 
Monstrous, i fnonnous 

Monument, Memorial, Remem¬ 
brancer 

Monument, in Ijatin numumentum or 
Mionunfntum, from moneo to advise or remind, 
signifies that which puts us in mind of some¬ 
thing 

Memorial, from memory, signifies the 
thing that hcl^ the memory, and Remem¬ 
brancer, from remember {v Memory), the 
thing that causes to remember 
From the above it is clear that these terms 
have, in their original derivation, precisely 
11 e same iiignification, and differ lu their 
collateral acceptations monument is applied 
to that wliich IB purposely set up to keep a 
thing m mind monoriafs and i emunhraneers 
arc any things which are c ilcul itod to call a 
thing to mind a monument is used to pre¬ 
serve a public object of notice from being 
forgotten , a memorial serves to keep an indi¬ 
vidual in mmd the monument is commonly 
understood to be a species of building, as a 
tomb^Mich preserves the memory of the dead, 
OT* pillar which preserves the memory of some 
Tnibhc event the wifmonaf always consists of 
something which was the property, or in tho 
poBBCSsiou, of another, as his picture, his 
hand writing, his hair, aud the like Tho 
Monument at London was built to commem¬ 
orate the dreadful fire of the city iu the year 
1666 friends who ere at a distance are liappy 
to have some token of each other’s regard 
which they likewise keep as a memorial of 
their former intercourse 
The monument, m Its proper sense, is alwa\ s 
made of wood or stone for some speufic pur¬ 
pose , but, in the Improper sense, anything 
may bo termed a monument when it serves 
the purjose of reminding the public of any 
circumstance thus, the pyramids are monu- 
inent* of antiquity tho acriona of a good 
rince are more lasting monuments than either 
raas or marble 

Merrun tals are always of a piivato nature, 
and at tho same time such as remind us 
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naturally of the object to winch they have 
belonged this object Is generally some per- 
Bon, hut it may likewise refer to some thing, 
if it bo of a personal nature our Saviour in* 
stituted the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
as a vicmorial cf his death 
A memorial respects some ohjoct external of 
ourselvos the Tcmembrancet is sud of tint 
which directly concoms ouruehca and our 
particular duty a man leaves numoimlt of 
himself to whomsoever he leaves his property , 
but the j ememhrancc} Is that which we acquire 
for oursclveB the memonal times us hick to 
another ih.o remembrancei brings us bat k to 
ourselves the tuetiumal revives in our minds 
what wo owo to another, the rfmem/nuncei 
puts US in mind of what wo owe to oursclvcM, 
it IS that which rccills us to a sense of oui 
duty a gift IS the best metnonal we cm give 
of ourselves to another , a sermon is often a 
good ->emembrancet of the duties winch wc 
have neglected to perform 

Any memorial of your good imtiire 2iu<] frieudsliip is 
muHt wckuuue to me — I ui 1 

If (lu the Isle of 'ikj) the ^n^eI»lhr•»»('eof jm -il super 
etLtiou le obliterutcd liio monumenu of pipil iiiety nre 
JikewUe efl&,ced — JoKNSON 

When God is forgotten, his ludgnieuts are his rt inon 
tranciirs —COWllJi 

Mood, I' Htimoia 
Morals, Manneu 
Morbid, V Sid 
Moreover, i Iksules 
Morose, v Gloounj 
Mortal, V DiaiUij 
Mortification, 1 Vtxahon 
To Mortify, i' To humble 

Motion, Movement 
Those aro both abitmct terms to denote the 
act of 1/101 ing, but Motion 1'^ taken generally 
and abstrjctodly from tin thing that moves 
Movement, o i the othci h md, is taken in 
Connect ton with the igciit oi thing rhat 
moi ri benco wc Rpe ik /rt a stito of motion as 
opposed to a Rt ite of rest, of pi ipetual motion, 
the laws of motion, ind the like , on the other 
han't wc say, to make a moieimit when 
speaking of an army, a general movement when 
speaking of an assembly 
When motion is quahhed by the thing that 
mov «8 it denotes continued motion, but move 
ment implies only a pirticulir motion hence 
we say, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
the molum of the earth, a person is m con¬ 
tinual mofion, or an army la m niofKWi but a 
person makes a moi'emenf who naes or sits 
down, or goes from one chair to another, the 
different movements of ^e springs and wheels 
of any instrument 

It Is not euy to a uund nccuttomsd to the Inrouls of 
tpoublesome thoughU to expel them Immediately by put¬ 
ting better Imeges luto motion --JOHNSON 

nature I thought perform’d too mean a part, 

Forming her moverrumtt to the rules lA ait— PRIOR 

Motive, V Cauac 
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Motive, V Pnnaple 
To Mould, V To form 
To Mount, V To arise 
To Mourn, v To grieve 


Mournful, Sad 
Mournful 8 i,suafic 8 full nf what onuses 
mounung Sad (i Jhdl) signifies either a 
pamful feontiiiieutj or what chinch this painful 
Sentiment Iho ditfcieiico in the sentiment 
IS what constitutes the difference bctwei n 
th(80 epithtts the matn'iiful awakens tendLi 
and sympathetic feelings thu sad opprossi s 
the spirits and makes one heavy at heart i 
mouivjut talc eontiina an account of other i 
distresses , \ stul story contaiiia an account ot 
ones own dintresa, a mournful event Ijcfilli 
our friends and rohtivos , a sad misfortune 
befalls ourselves Hclfieh people find nothing 
mouinfid, but many things sad tender 
hearted iieopJe aro alwiys affected by what is 
viounifvl, and arc less troubled about what 
IS i(ul 

r> in iRga follows era his tomb is cloerd 

JIvi ileutli Invndta hii iiiourn/ul rigiit snd cl&itns 

lliLBriif that aUirted from luy lids lor him.—YOUNG 

How tad n sight is huiiinti happiness 
1 u those whose tliouglils call pUrw beyond an hnur ! 

^ YuUNC. 

To Move i’ To stu 
Movables, i Goods 
Movement, i ^’llotion 


Moving, Affecting, Pathetio 
The Moving’ is lu general whatever rnovr s 
tLo affections or the ji ikmIohh , the Affecting’ 
and Pathetic are what move the a^tdioni 
in different degrees The good or bad ft clings 
may be moi'Cif the tender fethnga only aio 
<ij(cted A held ol Mttlc is a moririi; spectacle 
the death of King Charles was an tUfectin/ 
spcct iclc 'Ihc afecting acts by moans of tho 
senses, as well as the undeistanding tho 
pathetic applies only to what is addroesod to 
the heart hcnco, a sight or a description u 
ajfecliiHj ^but an adtiress is pathetic 

Thcrt ft soiriothing ao momnsf m tho vory Image of weep¬ 
ing bi,3.ttty —SICI-LE 

I do not reineniber to have seen any anoient or mcxlero 
story luoio Uiiui a letter of Ami ul liouleyne — 

AUmsoN 

Whit thiuk you of the bard s enchanting art 
W hirh whether he attempts to warm the heart 
\V 1th fabled eceiies or charm the ear with rhyme, 
Breathes all patliettc, lovely, uid lublimeT 

JKNVN9 

Mulct, V Fine. 

Multitude, Crowd, Throng, Swarm 
The Idea of many is common to all theso 
terms, and peculiar that of Multitude, 
from tho Latin niultus Orowd, frota the 
verb to croiod, slffnifiefl the many that croud 
together, and Throiier> i^o®® the German 
drUngen to press, signifies the many that press 
together, and Swarm, from tne Gorman 
achicOrmen to fly about, signifies iunnu>g 
togtthor in numbers. These terms vary, either 




MUTILATE 

in regard to the object or the circiimatanco 
multitude applicable to any object, crowd, 
and sjcaJia are in the proper sense 
applicable only to animate objects, tho first 
two In regard to persons tho latter to animals 
In gcnoral, but particularly brutes A mu/<i- 
tujie may ba either In a stagnant or a moving 
state, ill tho rost denote a multitudt m a 
moving state a crowd is alwajs pressing, 
generjJly eager and tumultuous , atAjon^may 
be busy and active, but not always pressing or 
incommodious it is always inconvenient, 
sometimes dangeroua, to go into i «owd it 
IS amusing to see tho tAi ong that is perpetu illy 
passing in the streets of tho city the sicana 
IB more active than cither of tho two othors , 
it is commonly applied to bocs which fly 
together in numbers but sometimes to humm 
beings, to denote their vciy greit numbers 
when scattered about, thus the children of 
tho jioor m low neighbuiu hoods swaiiu in tho 
streets 

A multitude la incapable of framing orders —TPMI'LK 
The c) ouii ahull Ca.sara IikIiiii -nar behold —.Dkvden 
I shone amid the hoav nly throng —MASOV 

XiimberlesF nfttlcm* stretching far and wide, 

''ll ill (I loreaee It) looii wlili Gothic iwirme come fortJi 
Prom Ignorance a umvensal Nor li —SWIFF 

Munificent, v Beoeictnt 
To Murder, o To kill 
To Murmur, i To complain 
To Muse, 1 To con(em 2 )lafe 
To Muse, r (lnnk 
To MustCl, 1 2o a X, iil/le 
Mutable, < Chougeahh 
Mate, I &>lau 


To Mutilate, Maun, Mangle 
Mutilate, in Latm mutilatus, from muttlo 
and mutilun, Greek mutiAos without horns, sig- 
nifits to take off any nccossarj part 
Maim and Mangrle are m all probability 
deiived from the Jjatin mancwJi, which comes 
from ma 7 iut, signifying to deprive of a hand or 
to wound in general 

Jifuftfafehas tho most extended moaning, 
it imphi s the abridging of anv limb mrenefe 
ii applied to irregular wounds in any part of 
tho body maon Is confined to wounds in the 
h tnds Men ire expoRod to be mutiloted by 
mcaus of cannon balls they are in danger of 
being nanghd when attacked promiscuously 
with the sword , they frequently got maimed 
when boarding vessels or storming places 
One 18 mutilated and mnngM by active 
meins, one becomes imwied by naturil in 
hrmity mutilate and mangle ire applicable to 
moral objects , maim is employed only in tho 
natural sense In this case mangle Is a much 
stronger term than muttlnte the latter slg- 
nlBes to lop off an essential part , to mangle Is 
to mutilate a thing to such a degTr*® ^ to render 
it useless or wortnless Every sect of Chris 
tians la fond of mutilating the Bible by setting 
n'^idc 3 ich nirts as do not favour Its own 
aclicit , and amotigst them all the sacrod 
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Scriptures become literally mangled, and 
stripped of all its most important doctrines 

How H&Iu would hsTs borne the mufUatiotu which 
hU Ptea of tho Crovn has nifTentl from the EUiU,'- 
they who know his chameUr will «auly couoeiv a — J oH s 
SOH 

BLaTi the evil of maimintf and Rpllltlngrellgl, ii 

Wliat have they (the Prcnch nobility) dons that tlicy 
ukould be hunted about, muiiglcd and lortuiod —nuilKk. 

Mutinous, r Tumultuous 


Mutual, Reciprocal 

Mutual, in Latin wmfwiw from muto to 
change, signifies exchanged so as to be equal 
or the same on both sides 

Reciprocal, in Lahn icctproeus from re 
ciyi/ototike back, signifies giving baokwaid 
and foTwud by way of rctinn MiUiutl sup¬ 
poses a simouess in rendition at the same 
time lecipiocal supposes an alternation or 
siirccflsiou of returns * Exchange is free and 
vobinliiy , wc guo in exchange, and this 
action IS 7 w«f«rtf return is made either accord¬ 
ing to law or cquitj , it la <>l>lig,itorv, and 
when equally obligatory on each in turn it is 
ncipiocnl Voluntiry dismtirested services 
itndcrcd to each other aic mutual imposed 
ornicntei services, returned from one to the 
other, ire leripiocal friends reiidtr one 
mother mutual services , the services between 
scrvanis and masters are teciprocal The 
husband ind wife pledge their faith to oacli 
other mutvallg they are ieciprocalli/ bound 
to keep their vow of fidelity I he senttmi nt 
IB mutual, the tie is ncjpjof al Mutual applies 
mostly to matters of will and ojiinion a 
mutual affection, a inclination to 

oblige, a niiUual interest for each other s com¬ 
fort, i mutual con- cm to avoid th it which will 
displease tile other—these are tlm scutimcuts 
which render the mamago stite happy re- 
cipiocal tics, iccipiocal bonds, icrijnomf right-, 
recipiocat duties—these arc whit every one 
ought to bear In mind as a mcrabei of society, 
that he may expect of no man more than what 
in equity ho is disposed to return Mutual 
vpplies to nothing but what is personal, re 
ctprocal is applied to things remote from the 
idea of personality, as reciprocal verbs, re¬ 
ciprocal terms, rcciwocal relutions, and the 
like 

The Boul and spirit tlial aiilinaUa and keejis up society 
18 mutual trust —SOUTH 

I ito c-Hinot aulaist In society but by reeiproeal conoos 
aioiis —Johnson 

Mysterious, v Bark 


Mysterious, Mystic 
Mysterious (v Bail) and Mystio ar« 
but variations of the same original, the former 
however Is more commonly applied to that 
which Is Bupernatiiral, or veiled in an impenc' 
trable obscurity, the latter to tliat whlqh is 
natural, but concealed by an uiifidal or fan- 


• Vide Roubftud ‘ Muluol, ticipnjQiw * 



NAME 


__ NAME _m 

toatical Toll, hoDce we speak of the myttenovLs 
plans of Providenoe mystic schemes of theology 
or mytttc principles 


And ye five other wand rills'flree that moTS 
III tnifttic dance uot without eons 
Ueauaud hla praue.—MjLTOtf 


Aa Boon as that mytUrUnu veil, which notr enren 
futurity Was IKtcU up, *U the gaiety of life would dls 
uppeivr —BLAIU 


Mysterious, r Secret 

Mystic* V MyaterioViS 


N. 


Naked, v Sari. 


To Name, Call. 

Name, from the Latin nomen, Greek ovo/jt«, 
III brew nam, is properly topronaunco a wora, 
but IS now employed for distinguishing or 
tiddresslng one by name To Call (u i’o call) 
Higuifics properly to address loudly by name, 
conse*iuontly we may name without caUvig, 
when we only mention a ncijoe in tonveniation , 
but we cinnot very well call without naming 
The terms may, however, bo employed in 
the sense (>f asHpjnmi,'' a name In this 
case ft person is named by his name, 
whether iiropcr, pitronjiiiic, or whatever is 
usual he is tailed aeeording to the cbiracter 
1 sties by which lie is disiineuisUed The 
imperor Tibeiins was named Ttbenus , ho was 
tu/ieti a monster >iVUliam the hirst of £iig- 
1 ind IS named William , he is called tlio Con 
(picror Helen went throe times round the 
\/ooden horse in order to dis< over the sriare, 
and, ivith the hope of taking the Greeks bj 
surprise, called their priucip il eapbuna, naming 
thorn by their namea, and counterfeiting the 
voices of their wives M iny ancient nations 
in naming any one, called him the son of some 
one as Richardson, the son of Rieh ird, and 
llobortsou, the son of Robert 


Boine haughty Greek nho lives thy tears tn »ee, 
h iiibitteni all thy woes by narnwg in» —POl E 
I lay the deep foutuUtIniis of a wall 
Atid tiiue flum li from uie the city caff —DRYDET 


Name, Appellation, Title, Denomi¬ 
nation 


Name, V To name 

Appellation, in French appellation, Latin 
appellatio from ajijielfo to call, signiaos that by 
which a person is ualled 
Title, in French tit> e, I atin titulus, from 
the Greek t«,o to honour signifies that appel 
lation which is assigned to any one for the 
purpose of honour 

Denomination signifies that which de¬ 
nominates or distinguishes 
Name is a generic term, the rest are specific 
Whatever word is employed to distinguish one 
thing fmm another is a name therefore, an 
appellation and a title is a name, but not vice 
versd A name is either common or proper, 
an appellatuyn is generally a common name 
given for some specific purpose as character¬ 
istic SevQt^ kings of loanee had the names of 
Charles, liOuis, I^ip, but one was distinguish¬ 
ed by the appellation of Stammerer, another 
by that of the S'lnipl'', and a third by that of 


tlie Hardy, arising from particular characters 
or circumsr mcei A lUle is a siwues of appel¬ 
lation, uot drawn from any thing personal, but 
conferred as a ground of political distiiictiuin 
An apiiellalton may be often a term of re¬ 
proach , but a title 18 always a mark of honour 
An appellation w given to all objects, amniato 
or luauinute , a. title is given mostly to per 
sons, eomctimos to things A particular house 
may bale the appellation ot ‘ the cottage," or 
*' tlie Hall,' lb a jiarticular person may have 
the hUt of Duke, Lord, or Maiquis 

Senomtnation is to particul ir bodies, what 
appellation is to an individual, n iinclj, a term 
of distinction, drawn from their piculiar 
characters and circuuu't uices Tlie Christian 
world is split into a nunilicr of difTtrent bodies 
or curiiinuLjitics, under the dmmninattons of 
(.atliulics, RrotesUntB, Cilviiusts, Ih'ftsby- 
tcrniiR, Ac, which luve their origin In the 
peculi ir form of faith and disn pline adopted 
uy these bodies 

Tlipii im youni'imc shall wretrhfil raiirtili mil, 

And ufler d v ictiiiis si yuur altars fall —UKVUKY 

The u im,« derived Irnru the proftssioii of the iiiiulslTy 
in till Ivnvuaifo of tlie pjeseut a^w »ro wade but tliB 
upiMllaUeiivt Siorii —BODlM 

Wa gcneTAlty Giid in Utht an intimntnm of boiub par- 
tlcuKr iiieiit tliat should reooiiiinend uieu to the high 
sUtioiiB which they pi«sesi —AU0130N 

It has cost me much care and thoufflit to mirshRl and 
fix the people under their proper dewnninatmtu —AUDI 
Suh 

To Name, Denommate, Style, En¬ 
title, Designate, Characterize 

To Name (v lo name, call) eigiiifiea simply 
to give i name to, or to address or specify by 
the given name to Denominate is to give 
a 8 i>c( ttic name upon spcuitit ground, t-i dUtm- 
guishby the name to Style, inim the noun 
style or manner (v Siction, slvle), signifies to ad¬ 
dress by a specific name to Entitle is to givo 
the specific or ippropnato name Adam named 
everything , wcdraominatetbe man whodriuks 
excessively “ a drunkard ," subjt-cts *fyie their 
monarch ‘ Hit Majesty ’ books arc entUleii 
according to the judgment of the author To 
name denominate, sti/le, »nd entitle, are the acts 
of conscious agents only 

To Desig'nate, sigi ifyingto mark out, and 
Characterize, signifying to fonnacAara<- 
tenitic. Bra sold only of things, and agree with 
the former only inasmuch os woida may either 
designate or characterise thus the word ‘' capa¬ 
city ’ is said to designate the power of holding 
OM ‘' finesse " charactn tea the poop’e by whom 
It was adopted. 






I could iKiT/in *uiuo ot our *«iuttiDUiic« who have been 
ob’izeil to tra\ el Jus fur M Alexandria in pursultul utuuey 
—JtffiLMOTHa LtnUta OF ClCEKO 

A fahlo In triffk or epic poetry is dentminaUi simple, 
when the events it cout<Liug follow each lu an unbroken 
tenour —WAJiTON 

Happy those tlinm 
When lords were »fyl d fathers of fumtliea 

Buakbfzaek. 

To Kamo, V To nommcLte 


Name, Reputation, Repute, Credit 
Name la bt-rc taken in tbe improper senge 
for ft name acquired in public by any pecu¬ 
liarity or quality in an object 
Reputation and Repute from rrpiifo or 
re and puto to think back, or in roforcnco to 
Borne iinmodiate object, signifies the state of 
being thoujilit of by the public, or bold in 
public eHtimation 

Credit (v eihf) signifies the state of being 
bolievod or trusted in general 
If am implies something more specific than 
the reputalion and jeputaiion something 
more substantial than naniA a nowc may be 
acquired by some casualty or by some quality 
that has more show than worth , reputation is 
acquired only by time, and built only on ment 
a napK may bo arbitrarily given, simply by 
way of distinction , repufrtfioji is not given 
but acquired, or follows as a consequouc© of 
one’s honourable exertions A physici in some 
ttinoa gets a nartu by a single instance of pro 
feasional skill, which by a combination of 
fftvourabld circumstances he may convert to 
his own advantage in forming an extensive 
practice but unless he have a oommensurato 
degree of t dent, this name will never npen 
Into a solid / cputation^ 

Inanimate objects get iname, but leputahon 
is applied only to poisons or that which Is per¬ 
sonal Fashion 18 liberal In giving a name to 
certain shops, certain streets, certain com¬ 
modities as weU as to certain tradespeople, 
ind the like Universities, academics, and 
public Institutions acquire a reputation for 
their learnng their skill their encouragement 
and promoi Kill of the arts or sciences name 
md reputation are of a more extended nature 
than repute md credit Strangora and distant 
countries Lear of the name aud rcpittofion of 
my thing , hut only neighbours and those who 
have the means of personal observation can take 
a part in its repute and credit It is possible, 
therefors, to have a name and repufof ion without 
liftving repute and credif, and vice versd, for the 
ihjects which constitute tbe former are gome 
♦ nios diffeient from those which produce the 
litter A manufacturer has a name for the 
(xcellence of a particular article of hli own 
manuIactuTe, a book has a name among 
witlings and pretenders to literature a good 
\ nter, however, seeks to establish his reputa 
tion for genius, learning, Industry, or some 
laiseworthy characteristic a preacher is In 
igh repute among those who attend him a 
UKister gains great credit from the good p«r- 
/urmances of hls scholars, 

Ifamt and repute are taken either in a good 
or bad sense reputation and credU are taken 
In the good Rcnsc only a person or thing ni ly 
get a good or au ill name, a pereon or thing 


i _NATAt _ 

may be In good or 111 repute reputation may 
rise to diffcieiit degrees of height, or it may 
sink agiin to nothing, but it never sinks into 
that which is bad , croiit may likewise be high 
or low, but when it becomes bad it is discredit 
Families get an ill no)?i« for their meanness , 
houses of entortauimciit get a good name lor 
Itielr auommodation houat-S fall into bad 
repute when said to be haunted, a landlord 
comes into high repute among his tenants, if 
he 1)0 considerate and Indulgent towards 
them 

Wbo foari uot to do 111 yet fear* the name, 

And Ireo iroui lomdcuce, u a ilavo to fame 

Splendour of repu{a/wn 1* not to b« coujitoJ aiuoii. tlie 
nocusaaxies of life —JOUVSON 

Mutton ha* Ukewlee been In groat repute among our 
valiant country men — AKDIMIN 

Would yon tnie happIneM attain, 

Lot liuneety jour pn-^euins rein 

Bo hie 111 creifif nurt eiloein 

And tbe good name ] ou lost, redeem •(JAY 

To Nap, I To sleep 
Narration, v Recital 
Narrative, t Account 
Narrow, v Contracted 
Narrow, v Straight 


Nasty, Filthy, FouL 
Nasty u connected with nauseous 
Filthy and Foul are variations from ihe 
Greek (fiavAoy 

The idea of dirtiness is common to these 
terms, but in different degrees, and with dif¬ 
ferent modifications Whatever dirt la offen¬ 
sive to any of the senses, rerders tliat thing 
nasty which Is soiled with it the^iiAy exceeds 
the nasty, not only in the quantity but in tbe 
offensive quality of the dirt, and tbo foul 
exceeds thojllihy in the same proportion 

Wo look behind then viev bla shiglty board 

clothwi ••ere tagg d vilb Ibci us aud filth b I* limbs 
besmear d. tUlYUPK 

Only our fo« 

Tempting aflTonts us vith hdefoul ceteem —Miltox 


Natal, Native, Indigenous 

Natal, in Ijatm natahs, from nafwj, signi¬ 
fies belonging to one’s birth, or the act of orie a 
being bom , but Native, In Latin nafipw*, 
likewise from natus, signifies having the origin 
or Kg'nning 

Indigrenous, in Latin indigena, from ind 
and gmilvs, signifies sprung frcca that place 

The epithet natal w applied only to tho cii 
cumstance of a man’s birth, as bla natal day 
h’s natal hour, a natal song, a natal stai 
Native has a more extensive meaning, as it 
comprehends tho idea of one’s relationship by 
origin to an object, as one s native country, 
one’s native soil, native village, or native placi-, 
native language, and the like Indigenous is 
the same wi& regard to pdants, aa natiie in 
regard to human Mings or aaimalfl, 

Safe In the hand rf une dlsTWninir iww r 
Or lu the natul, n the mvruil hmii OF’* 
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Nor GAU the giuv Iiiiri lulud 
In the duk duiigeoa of the IIium coufin d, 
Awcrt the twWiw ikiee or own ita heav nly kind 
UaYDkN 

Nation, V Pm>lt 
Native, v Intnmvc 
Native, « No.t<a 


Native, Natural. 

Nati\a, (t» Natal) is to Natural as a 
spetios to the genus cverythmg native la 
acci>rdiDg to its stnot signihcation natural 
but many things are natural which are not 
naltir Of a person wo may eay that his worth 
ka natiie, to designate that It is some valuable 
property which is bom with him, not foreign 
to him, or ingrafted upon his cliaractcr, but 
we Say of hi8 disposition, that it is natural, as 
opposed to that which is acquired by habit 
The former is always employed in a good 
sense, in opposition to what is ntful, assumed, 
and unreal, the other is used in an indifferent 
s^nse, as opposed to whatever is the effect of 
hihit 01 circumstances When children dia 
play th> msclves with all their wifu-e aimpln Ity, 
tliey 01 e mteresting objects of notice when 
they display then natural turn of mind, it is 
not always that which tends to raise human 
nature m our ostoeiu 

Til lipiicn we ahsll pans from 41 ia darkneu of our 
u/Jtiie l^iLGr»tli.e lliUi Uiu Uruad light uf everlaetiDK day 
—•iOlU H 

SLripturo ought to Iw miiforstood scoordlne to the 
familiar natural way of coUMtiuotiou—SOUTH 

Natural, V Native 

Naturally, In Course, Consequently, 
Of Course 

The connection between events, achons, 
and iliillpe, is expi essed by ill these terms 
Naturally signifies recording to tho natuie 
of things, and applies therefore to the <on 
nectioii which subsists between events ae 
coidmg to the original constitution or inherent 
prop 1 tbs of things In Course sigidfics m 
the coiuie of things, tint is lu the regulir 
order that things ought to follow Conse 
quently signifies by a ronnetfuence, that is, 
by a licetsearv law of doiKiidinte, which 
iiiako'i one thing follow mother Of Course 
signifies on ac( nunt of the com %r which things 
most commonly or even necessarily take 
W'hitovcr happens notundh/, happens as we 
expect it wh itever h vj pens in eourte, happens 
as wo approve of it, whatever follows con 
tequenlly follows as we judge it right what¬ 
ever follows of course, follows as we see it 
iiocessarily Children natural/}/ imitate their 
parents people naturally fall into the habits 
of those they associate with both these clr 
cumstancea result from the naf are of things 
■whoever is nsode a peer of the realm, takes 
his seat in the upper house in course he re¬ 
quires no other qu'Uitication to entitle him 
to this privilege, he goes thither according to 
the established cowse of things , consequently, 
as a peer, he is admitted without question , 
this is a decision of the judgment by which 
the fjue£.tion is at otjo© determined , of course 


none are admitted who are not peers, this 
flows necessanly out of the constituted Jaw of 
tho land 

Naturally and rn courv describe things as 
they are coiutquenily and of com se, represent 
them as they must be, Tuttm ally and in course 
state facta or realities connqufnily and of 
course, state the inferences drawn from those 
facts, or consequences resulting from thorn , a 
mob IS naturally diKposod to not, and conse~ 
queutly it is dangerous to appeal to a mob for 
its judgment, tho nobility attend at court tn 
comse, that is, by virtue of then lank , soldiers 
leave the town of com if at as^iro or election 
times, that is, because the law forbids them to 
remain Naturally la opposed to the artiftoial 
orfoiced, in course is opposed to the irrogti- 
lir naturally excludes the ide v of design or 
purpose, in coMrs^-includes tho idea of anauge- 
meiit and social order the former is applicable 
to everythmg that has an mdepeudeiit exist¬ 
ence , the latter is applied to tho constituted 
Older of society the former is, therefore, said 
of every object, animate or inanimate, having 
ruituud properties, and perfoiuung natural 
operations the latter only of jiersona and 
their establishment Plants that roquiro 
much air naturally thrive most in an open 
country members of a society, who do 
not forfeit their title by the broach of any 
rule or 1 iw, are re admitted wi course, after 
ever 80 long an abseiico 

Consequently is citlier aspcculitive or a prac¬ 
tical mtereneo , ot coHUf IB always jiiaelital 
We know that all men must die, and conse-' 
queiitly we expect to share the commun lot of 
numamty wu see that our friends are parti¬ 
cularly engaged at a ecrtaintime , consequently 
we do not interrupt tiiem by calling upon 
them when a m in doi s not fulfil his eogago- 
ments, be euuiot of covr<te expect to be re 
warded, as if he had dune bis duly In course 
applies to what one doe or may do of courst 
applies to what one must do or leave undone 
Children take possession of their patnmony 
ta COM) sc at tho death of their p irciits while 
the jiareuts are living children of course derive 
supjiort or assist uiu from tlicm 

FnotisUnro kpniavlb tin VAin and sliillnwivirl ot iiisn- 
kiiid, pwjple nitturalli/ full ot llieiuaelvaB whtn 

they have iiuthiiiK lIiii' in them —AODISOS 

Tho forty seventh proposUion of tho flrit l>ook of FncUd 
10 UiQ foiuidatiuii of lLit,uuouietry and conia^tt, ntfy of 
navltcalion —BAtTi ftt 

Wliat do trust and confidence atjmify in * mattor q/ 
count and fonnallty T—S i ILI (NCFLAXT 

Out Lord foresaw that all tho Mosaic ordon would 
COBBO in eourte upon hU death — BkVUUDUE 

Naval. V 3fa7itt7n< 

Nausea, v NisyusC 

Nautical, v Mantime, 

Near, V Close 

Necessaries, v Necessities 

Necessary, Expedient, Essential, 
Requisite 

Necessary (w A'ceemfy), from the Latia 
necesse and ne cedo, signifies not to be departs i 
frOTO, 
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Expedient NigTiifics bolongiugto, or form- 
big a pare, of, expoditiou 
Essential aigniftea containing that essence 
or property which cannot bo omitted 
Requisite signihee literally required (v 
To de7nand) 

Aecmarv is a general and indefinite term , 
tilings may bo necessary in tho course of 
nature, it is necessary for all men once to die , 
they may be nrceaaary according to the circuiu- 
stances of the case, or our views of necessity 
in this manner we conceive it 7i«crt^a) y to call 
upon another 

Expedient, essential, and requisite are modes 
of rolative necesnly the expedietu-e of a thing 
is t matter of discretion and calculation, and, 
tlierefore, not so self-evidontiy necessary aa 
many things whiJi we so denominate it 
may be expedient for a person to con->ult 
another, or it may n »t, according as circum¬ 
stances may present themselves The requisite 
and the ewrnhai are more obviously necessary 
than the expedient but the former is loss so 
than the lal ter what is requisite m ly bo 
lequinte only in part or entirely , it iiuy be 
reqmnte to complete a thing wlit-n begun, but 
not to begin it, the essential, on the contm'T, 
is that winch constitutos the essence, and wlta- 
out which a thing cannot exist It is requisite 
lor one who will have a go id library 1 1 select 
only the best aulViors , exercise is e^oiftai for 
thi* preservation of good health lu all m vtt* rs 
of dispute it IS «jej)fdj<nC to be guided by some 
impartial judge, it is for every 

member of the (immunity to contribute his 
share to the public expenditure as fai as ho 
is able it is essential to a teacher, particularly 
a spiritual teacher, to know mure than tlioso 
he teaches 

One tells me he thliilcs It Ahenliitely nrrottary tor 
womeu to have true iiutiunsol nvht aiido<iuity —ADUl 
SOM 

It ii highly ezpetfienr that men ihmiltl by emne settled 
■cheine of dutlei be rescued from the tirouny of caprice 
JOHNSON 

The Euslbh do not consider their cluircb eetabllih 
meiit 0* LOUrenient, but as esjenOul to their state — 
BLKKr 

It Is not anon(!li to say tbvt faith nnd piety Joined 
with active virtue constitute tlie rfifumte prepiu%tioii 
lor heav eii they In tmtli begin the eiijojnieut of hcuTcii 
—Blair 

To Necessitate, v To compel 

Necessities, Necessaries 
Necessity, tn L itln »«c««jiifa«,aud Necea 
sary, in Latin ncii’jvdMUJ, from ntcewe, or ne 
undcesso, signify not to be yielded or given 
up AecessiCy i6 the mode or ntito of circum¬ 
stances, or the tiling which circumstances 
render necessai y the nremary is that which 
16 ab'iolutcly and unconditionally nccesjary 

Art has over been busy in Inventing things 
to supply the various TiKessities of our nature, 
and jet there aro alwavs numbers who want 
even the first necessaries of life Habit and 
desire create necessities nature only requires 
necesjanea a voluptuary has necessities which 
are unknown to a temperate man the poor 
have in geiipral little more than Tiecesaanes 

Those whove rfnilitir.n hi* rlwaTB Tf'etrii led them to 
the coatciuplMluu of thtlr own riMSUitia wiU sconwly 


uiidarstond why uifiht* and days should te spent m study 
^JOHNSON 

virtue must be icoomiainled 
with at least a moderute provision of all tlie neosNarivs 
at life, and not disturbed by bodily pains —BODGELU 


Necessity, Need. 

NeceMity, v J^ecessaiy 

Need, In Germ ui noth, probably from the 
Greek apayioj nrcectsify 

AWessity respects the thing wanted , need 
the person waiiiing There would be no ne 
cesnty for punishments, if there were not evil 
doers, ho is pcculurly fortunate who finds a 
friend m time of need A'ecessily is more prusi- 
ing than need the fot mer places in a positive 
state of compulsion to act. it is said to hav o 
no law, it prescribes the liw for itself, the 
latter yields to circumstances, and leaves m a 
state of deprivation We are frcuucntly under 
the tiecessits of gomg without uiat of which 
we stand most ui need 

WbOTe nMesnfy ends curioilly b«gliii —JOIINSOV 

Cue uf thu iiiaiiv advatiU^M of frlendiihli) i« tli it ono 
coutay to one a fneud tim tiungs that nund lu ncud ot 
porduu —roi'X 

From those two nouns arise two epithets for 
each, which arewortliy of observation, unnicly, 
necessary and need/ul, necessitous and needy 
Jfecessary and needrul are both applic,iblo to the 
thing wanted, necMiitous and needy to the 
person wanting Necessary is anpUed to 
every object mdiscnmiiutely , Needful only 
to such objects as supply temporary or partial 
wants Exercise is necessary to presei ve the 
health of the body , restraint is necessary to 
preserve that of the mind , as^^istanco is need- 
/ul for one who has not sufficient resources m 
himself, it is necessaiy to go by water to the 
continent money is need/ul for one who is 
traveUmg 

The dissemination of knowledge Is necessai y 
to disTCl the Ignorance w hich would otherwise 
prevail in the world , it w need/ul for a young 
person to attend to the instructions of his 
teacher, if he will Improve 

Necessitous expresses more than needy 
the former comprehends a general state of 
necessity or doficicucy in the thing that is 
wanted or neetl/ul Needy expresses only x 
jiarticular cnnuition The poor aic in a necem- 
tons condition who are in want of the first 
neemanes, or who havo not when withal to 
supply the most picssing aaven- 

turers are said to be needy, when their vices 
make tliern in nud of that which they might 
otherwise obtain It is charity to supply tha 
wants of the necessitous, but those of the needy 
are sometimes not worthy of one’s pity 

It fleerni to me moot Strange that men should fear, 

Bnoiiig that death a neceitary end 

WUl come, urbeii It will oouie —&HAK3PEABE, 

Time long expected eoe d us of our load 

And brouglit the needJiU presence of a god 

LiRYDEir 

Bteele s imprudence of geueroslty or vanity of profusion. 
Kept him always IncunbJy nwxttitaui — JoUNSUH 

Chanty is the work of heaven whioh ii always laylof 
itself out on the needy and the impotent —fiOUTlL 

Necessity, v Occasion 
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Needi v Ifwemty 
Need, V Fovtrty 
Need, v Want 
Needful, V Netesnty 
Needy, w Necanty 
Nefarious, V nicled 
To Negrlect, V To dm egard 
To Neglect, Omit 
Neg’lect, I’ To dnuiiaui 
Omit, in Latin orniUo, oi ob and mtlo, sig- 
uiGls tu put aside 

Tho idea of lettiug pis? or a?ip, or of not 
using, IB comprehended in the signification of 
both these teriusi, the former is, however, a 
culpable, the latter an indifferent, action 
What we negltct ought not to be neyUcUd but 
what wc omit may be o)«ifforotheiwisp ui 
cfinvemeiice lequires These terms differ hlco- 
W 180 m the objects to which they are applied 
that IS negheted which is pricticable or serves 
for action that is onttUtd which serves for 
Intolkctii d piiriiosos wo r?foffet an oppoituu- 
ity, wo neglect tho incuis, ihc tune tho use, 
and tho like, wo otuti a woi i, a sentence, a 
figure, a stroke, a circmnstaute, and the 
liko 

It u the sreat extelloiieo «( Iffirmng that It lornme 
very littleiiijin timotir l>ut llil»<|nnlit} whuluoii 

itituten UIUlIi lit Ub yhIik in oik o usion of tugiirt 
Wiiat JJjJty Iw <li JU it J*J1 t Hill wiili wjunl 
deterroil Imui lUy lo iHy till tlie uiuid if) grtvdmliy rtcou 
tilod to tho oumiwn —JOUNsuN 

Negligent, Remise, Careless, 
Thoughtless, Heedless, Inattentive 
Hfegligenceit Todisref/atd)anil Kemfsa- 
ness respects the outward action Careless, 
Heedless, Thoughtless and Inatten¬ 
tive respect the state of the mind 
Negligence and i emismisi consist in not doing 
what ought to bo done, careles<imst lud tho 
other mental defects may show thcranclvcs in 
doing wrong, as well a? in not doing nt all, 
lugfigcnce lud u’nuswtfii arc, therefore to ca/t'- 
Ewstitii and the others, os the effect to tlio 
c luse , for no one is so apt to bo neghgent uid 
as he who is cnmnf although at the 
sanio time ntgUgeiice iinl iri/u^snew arise from 
other causes, aud cirftlftsrictg, l/ioughtlesitus% 
(fee , produce likewise otiior effects Nigiigtjtt 
is a Bti ong* r tt rin than imiiaji one is rierf/i 
pent in nif/kctnig tho thing that is expressly 
Ijcfore ono s eyes , one is i eDiw* in forgetting 
thit which wasenjouiod some time previously 
the want of will renders a person negligent 
tho want of interest renders a person 
oDO Ifl negligent in reg ird to business, and tho 
perform inco of bodily labour, ono Is i emiss in 
duty, or in such thingH as respect mental 
exortlen Servants are commonly negligent in 
what concerns their master a lutorost, teachers 
are reniiM In not correcting the faults of their 
pupils Negligence is tlicreforo the fault of 
persons of all descriptions, but particularly 
those In low condition , is a fault 

peculiar to those in a Tnoroelpvated station a 
clerk in au cfflco is negligent in not making 


roper memoianUiima, a magtatrate or tha 

ead of an institution is rf/aws in tho exor¬ 
cise of his authoiity to check iricgularities 
Cmeless denotes the want of care (r Caie) 
in the manner of doing things Ihonghtlm 
denotes the want of thought or reflection 
about things, heedless denotes the want of 
hooding (u To oltend) or regarding tlaags, 
inattiaUie denotes tho want of attention to 
things (i> lo attend to) 

Ono IS caielisa oiil> in trivial matters of 
behaviour, one is ihougUU'is in ni ittcrs of 
grea^ei moment, in wliat respects the conduct 
6 ’tt)c/es3«e^s loads children to in iko tiusl ikes iii 
their mechanical exercises, lu whatever they 
commit to memory or to pipci , thoiighllas- 
ness leads mmy wlio are not childicii into 
fionouB erroTB of conduit, wli i do not 
think of o. beu m mmd tho c()nsi4uciiLv.s of 
thoir actioiio Caidi^vusi is oicoaumil, 
tlioughtlesMUss is pciroanent, tho fijrraer is 
iiiBepiriblo from a si ite of childhood, Uio 
latter 13 i constilutioniil defect, and bomctimes 
itteuds a man to Ins gi ivc Cinehsiiie'is aa 
well as fAor<y/ff/(<is/!tf>3 ]H,ti ijs itself not only 
m the tiling tint imnicdi itcly employs tho 
nimd, but also m that which ngauls futurity 
Wo m ly n< t only be mi ekss ui not doing the 
thing well that wc arc ifaout, but we may bo 
oiidisimnn/Ucting to do it at all, r,r raidiis 
about the tv«nt or undt'^s ibont tnu futuro 
interest, it still uiffcis, Lowe ci, from thought¬ 
less in this, tint it bc'-pc ks tw lilt of inte 
rest 01 dcsiro for the thing , but thoHffhtlLi* 
bespeaks the wmt of thiiiKing ui uiUUing 
uiKuiit tho c(t7«b(S p( rsou ilist uns from using 
tho me ms, btcuiso he docs not c irc about the 
cud, tho ihoughdeis p<ison cannot acr, be- 
cauho he docs not think, the idieltss person 
sees tho thing, but dot s not tiy io obt iiii it 
tho thoughthss person luas not the thought of 
It in his mind 

CaieUss is ipiilicd to such things Oa require 
permanent c uo , ihong/Uitss to simh is require 
permment thought, Acfdh*.3 and ufatimiJiie 
aie ippliod to pa-osiiig objti Is tint ingage tho 
seu'-cs or the thoughts of the rnoriifiit Ono 
isc(iMi<s3 ill bus ness, Ihoimhil ss iii conduct, 
/((oifeisin walking or running, vintffoffnp m 
listoiiing ait das and ihom’tUiS'i jioisons iiog- 
ket tho ncccs-uj use of thiii powers tho 
fuedliHS and inaitentue neglect tho use of their 
senses Caidees people art unht lo It em¬ 
ployed in the m inagemcnt of iny c nccins , 
thoughtless people are unfit tolnae the m m 
agement of themselves, hedtess ctoldien irw 
unfit to goby themselves inatteulu e < liildron 
aro unfit to bo led by oiht.rs One is cu/eicsi 
and taatlentue in providing for his good , mio 
IS fhoni/httcss and htedless in not guarding 
against evil a caielcss person does not tioublo 
himself about adv inccnicnt an inuUmtive 
7x;rs<m does not coneonihiijiBtlt about improve¬ 
ment , i tfiovglittas person bnngs himself into 
distress ii Aenfftsi pci son expoBCS himself to 
accidents 

The two tliMiRpa nioit apt to berwpl/^en^ of thl* iluly 
irellKioiis ri tireiuont) ira the nieu of pleaaurs and Uio 
men of basineas —BLAlll 

My gpii ro«9 brother ia of gentle kind 

Ha leeuit remiM but bear* a valiant mind —VOPl 

If the parlq of lune wtre not varioiisly colooTed wo 
■buuld uevoi distoin their (ki)irluro aud imcteBBlon hut 
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■liuulU live thougSUa* ol tbe pftBt, uid eareleM ot the 
luture —JOHNSON 

There in tlie ruin, Ased/w of the deftcl 

The theltdi Kehaijc iie(u,vut builde his shed 
GOLDSlCiTH 

In the midst of his clory the Almighty is not inatUn 
N*e tn the msAuest of his lUbJecU —BLAIR 

To Negotiate, Treat for or about, 
Transact 

The idea of cotifluctin^ hnsmesa with others 
is included in tho siKUification of all these 
terms , hut they differ in the mode of conduct¬ 
ing it and tho nature of tho business to be 
conducted Negrotiate, m tho Latin nego 
tiatus, participle of nnjohor, from neejotium, is 
applied in the original mostlj to merchandise 
or traffic, but It is more commonly employed 
in tho compileitod concerns of governments 
and nations Treat, from the Latin iracto, 
frequentative of traho to draw, signifies to turn 
over and over or set forth in all ways theso 
two verbs, therefore, supposo deliberation 
but Transact, from transacluSf participle of 
transago, to carry forward or bring to an end, 
supposes more direct agency than consultation 
or deliberation , this latter is therefore adapted 
to tho more ordinary and leas entangled con¬ 
cerns of commerce JNegoUatums are conducted 
by many parties, and involve questions of 
Iieaco or war, dominions, tomtonts, rights of 
nations, and the like are often a mrfc 

of ne£fof»afi(m< they are seldom conducted by 
more than two parties, and involve only partial 
questions, as in tieaties about peace, about 
commerce, about tho boiindants of any par¬ 
ticular state A onngress carries on negotiations 
for the cstabhahincut of good order among the 
ruling powers of Lurope, individual states 
treat with each otiier, to settle their p irticiilar 
differences To negnliate mostly ie&i>CLts 
political concerns, e\ce[)t in the ciso of nego- 
(faiiTij bills to treat, as well as transact, is 
said of domestic and private concerns wo 
tt eat with a person about the purchase of < 
house , and tinnsact our business with him by 
m ikiiig good the purchase and paying down 
the money 

As nouns, negotiation expresses rather the 
act of deliberating th in tho thing deliberated 
Ireatg includes the ideas of the terms proposed, 
and the arrangement of those terras trantac 
tion expresses tho idea of somcihiug actually 
done and finished Kegohation* are sometimes 
^ery long jiending before the preliminary tenns 
are even proposed, or any basis is defined, 
treaties of commerce are entered Into by all 
fivilized countries, lu order to obviate mis¬ 
understandings, andoinble them to preserve 
m amicable Intercourse, tiie trorisacttona 
which daily pass In a gre it metropolis, like 
that of London, are of so multifarious a nature, 
and so infinitely numerous, that the bare con- 
timplatlon of them fills tho mind with astonish¬ 
ment iVsooIiafMina are long or short, treaties 
ire advantageous or the contrary, transactions 
are honourable or dishonourable 

I do not love to mingle ipeech with any about newt or 
worldly nifgotiatiovs m God ■ holy houae —HOWEL, 

You have a great work In hand for you write to me 
tiial you are upon a treaty of marriage —HOWEL 
We are i>erjnitt^(l to know nothing of what Is framacf 
MW I 1 hi. 0 113—Lt All 


Neighbourhood, Vicinity 

Neighbourhood, from nigh, signifies the 
pl^o winch is nigh, that is nigh to one’s 
habitation 

Vicinity, from vtcus a village, slgniflos 
the place which docs not exceed in distance 
tho extent of a village 

Neighbourhood, which is of Saxon origin, and 
first admitted into our language, is employed 
In reference to the inhabitants, or in regard 
to inhabited places , that is, It signities either 
a community of neighbours, or the place they 
occupy but vicinity, which in Latin bears the 
same acceptation os neighbourhood, is employed 
in Lugijsh for the plato in general thit is, 
near to tho person spcakmg whether inhabited 
or otherwise, hence the propriety of saying, 
a populous neighbotii hooii, a quiet neighbour 
hood, a respect ible nfi 7 A 6 ourAoo(f, and a plea 
sant neighbourhood, cither as it respects the 
people or the country , to Hve in the xicinity 
of a manufactory, to be in tho vtcmify of the 
metropolis or of Uie sea 

Though tb6 Mini ho not achially debnuched y«t it la 
aoiiiethiiig to bem the uMoWourAood ol deatruction — 
aODTH 

The Dutrh hr tho rieinity of their aetlleinenta to tho 
coiiat of 4 araccaa gmduMly eugruiaed the sreataat txut 
the cecoa trade —JtOBFhTsON 

KeverthelesB, v Houever 

New, V FresJi 
New, V Hold, 


News, Tidings 

News implies anything new that is related 
or circulated , but Tidings, from tide, sig 
nifies tbit •which flows in periodic illy like tlio 
tide Ncirs IS unexpected , it h( rves to gratify 
idle curiosity tidings are expected , they 
serve to allay anxiety In time of war tho 
public uie eager afttr nnn and they who 
have relatives lu tho amiy, are anxious to have 
tidings of them 

I wonder that in the present siliinlion of nflnirs jou 
can hike pleaiiure m wntmi, luyllting but ntwi—hlLO 
TATOB 


Tew 800,1 Botne demon to my father bote 
The tuitngt tliat his heart with uiginsh tore 

BALCUNXR. 

Nice, V £j-act 


Nloe, V Fine 
Niggardly, r Aiancious 
Niggardly, v (Economical 
Nigh, V Close 


Nightly, Nocturnal 

Nightly, immediately from tho word mght, 
and Nocturnal, from nox night, signify 
belonging to the night, or the night season , 
the former is therefore more famIlUr than ths 
latter we speak of nightly depredations to 
express what passes every night, or nightly 
dlsturbanoei, noelumal dreams, noctur gii 
visits 


Tiill'at my ilumbera niffhtly 
I nrpiw tha aul —Mu ton 


gr waw 
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()i i.i\« iLe tiUjj liieUbiiur *.11(1 that swifl 
Au'-iumul uul diumal rhomb aupinjad 
JiirJsibJa eJM oboTs ollitan the wheel 
uf daj luid mubt —MILIUN 

Nimble, v. AcUvt 

Noble, Grand. 

Noble, in Latin nobiltt, from nwco to know, 
signifies knowabie, or worth knowing 
Grand [V 61 andeur) 

Noble 13 a term of general import, it simply 
Implies the quality by which a thing is distm 
guished for excellence above other thinga tUo 
prand is properly speaking one of those quali 
tics by which an object acquires the name ui 
no 6 ie but there are many noble objects which 
are not aenominated grand A building may 
bo denominated noble for its beauty as well as 
its size, but a g) and building is rather ao 
called for the expense which is displayed upon 
It noblentst of acting or thinking compre 
heiicls all moral excellence that rises to a high 
pitch, but giandeuT of mind la pecuhaily | 
applicable to such actions or traits os denote 
in elevation of character nsmg above all that 
is common A family may be either voble 01 
f/j but it 18 noble by birth, it is r/j and by 
wealth, and an oapensive style of living 

"Whal then worlds 
In a fiir tlihitifi eleiiKiu d 

And Sf iiDU till. sjiTDi ].srt wHb irtuitei' Nkill 
More r Mild iiiuvcineui ftml for >io<,liit iiid» 

VoONC 

MuTeobvimin f lids IcpiH* are nut 0 t»( ftars 
1 lit* sfviu ijiAjLNlii pri/hd iiii|>i ris) thr iiilh , 

On whiLii uiiifi do (lileifiies /t binv u 
Pischarnii hijih liiisiM 1 i etinfAiice or of Iotc | 

TuLLotlio m uUiwuid s’iiadeur yranU uiaiLiis t I 

V UU\« 

Nocturnal, v Atg/iilg 


Noise, Cry, Outcry, Clamour 
Noise 19 any loud sound , Cry, Outcjry 
aud Clamour arc partieulir kinds of iioi'its, 
diffeting eitlnr ni the ciusc or the tiaturc of 
the sounds A notsi ptocetds uthci ftotn mi¬ 
nute ur in minulc objects , theen/ piueicd'. 
only from animate objtcN The report of a 
(aiiDon or the loud bounds oci isioued by a 
high wind, are nanLi, but nut cnn riu-t issue 
from birds, Ix-obts, ind men \ none is pro 
duced often by iccidcnt, a fry is ilwiys ocea- 
Moned bj some particuiai circaiustiitce when 
many horses and earn iges ire going together 
they nuke a great nor if hunger and pam 
> auses criu to jiroceed both from ammals and 
human beings 

Noise, when compared with cry, is sometimes 
onlj an audible Bound the cry is a very loud 
noise whatever disturbs silence as *ho fall mg 
of a pin in a perfectlj still assembly, is deuorai- 
rated a noifd, but i rrg is that which ra ly 
iifti n drown, other noises, as the cries of people 
selling things about the streets A cry is in 
genenl a regular sound, but outcry and ciavnour 
ire irregular sounds, the former may proceed 
fioin one or many, the latter from many in 
(unjunctlon A ay after a thief becomes an 
outcry when set up by many at a time, it be¬ 
comes a ciomour, if accompanied with shout¬ 
ing, bawling, and noisu of a niixod and 
tomiibirn<= nf r'> 


I These terms may all he taken in an improper 
I as well as a proper sense Whatever Is obtruded 
upon the public notice, so as to become the 
universal subject of conversation and writing, 
is said to make a noise , in this manner a new 
and good performer at the theatre makes a 
noise on his first appcaranco a noise may, 
however, be for or against, but a ci y, outcry, 
and clamoii} are always igainst the object, 
varying m the degree and manner in which 
they display ibeinselves cj v implies less than 
oitirry, and this is less than clamour When 
the public voice is raised in can audible manner 
against any parLit-uUr matter, it is a cry if it 
be mingled witli intomperite language it is an 
outcry it it be vehement and cxeccdmgly 
nnnv it is A clamour pirtiaans raise a cr>f m 
Older to form a body in their favour, the di» 
contented arc ever ready to set up an oufrrv 
against men in power, a clamour for peaco in 
the time of war is easily raised by those who 
wwli to thwart the government 

bell WV1 liiB par Ips'jioal il 
From rwliciloud and minuui! —MiLTOV 

Frotfi oithor hrist the rnliipled ghoiita and cnes 
Ot 1 rojiuiB Kjid Kvtiliaiia rend the akie* 

LIHYDS,V 

And now ETf%t deeds 

H 111 'leeii acbiev d whereof nil hell had rung 
J1 III nut the suakv mircerp'ii t liat >at 
I ist liy hell gate and ket>t the fatal key 
itii 11, BUci Hltli hideuii* fjutert/ n <ih J !« tween 
MlLfOS 

Thdr darts with effiniotir at a dlutant'o drue 
Aul only kcipthc Unguiyh d w ir alive 

njauLk 

Noisome,! Ihot/ul 
Noisy, 1 Loial 
Nomenclature, i DicUonaty 


To Nominate, Name 

Nominate comes immediately from the 
Latin nominatus, jiartuipieof notnina Name 
lotnea from the luib uk, Ac , name, and both 
fiom the Litiu noiiiea Ac (i loname) 

To Tiommafe and to ufoiif' are both to men 
lion by no 111 e but 1 bo foiniir la to muiUun 
for i spccilic purpose the J ittcr is to mention 
fill gouei \l purpose persons only arc noi/ii 
nateU things is well a-i pt-isoub aro nniiied 
1)110 11011(1)1(1111 d ptibon 111 oidtr to propo e 
him or appoint him, to m ofh(.o , but one 
jKoiiCi a jiotson cxsuilly in llio ooiuse of ton 
vtTsitioi), or one rtomcahiin in older to nivke 
some 11 quiry rcspttting him To be nomma'of 
IS I public lit lo bo iKoiitd 13 gcutrvllypii 
vitt one IS notniuuied before an aswmbK 
one IB iwine'f in any pi ice to bo vominated i-^ 
always an honour, to be named is oittici 
honourable, or the contrary, according k 
the tircumstances under which it is men 
tinned a person is noiiitnafed as member oi 
rirlnmeni, he is named whenever he is 
spoken of 

Fhzahclh non* mfed her ciimmlsiloners to hear both 
partita -B (IWHiai'V 

Then ralchaa fl)> Ulywea first insplr d) 

Wm urs d to name vKhom th augrjr vgds roquir d 

bCNKAiC 

Note, V 

To Note, V To mark 

Not***!, r 7))«MioiMif|S(t 
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Noted, Notorious. 

Noted (v DistinguiihtJ) may be employed 
cither in a good or a bad ^lenw, Notorious 
ii* ntver uaed but in a bad eease men may be 
virted for their talents, or their oceentncitles , 
toey are notorious only for their vices noted 
characters excite m luy and diverse remarks 
fiom their friends and their enemies, notorious 
characters are umvorsally shunned. 

An engineer of noted iklll 

Eugad d to atoii the growing ill —OAV 

What ptiucliilee of ordinary prudence can frarrant a 
nan to Inut a notoruui clieut i-^UTn 

Note, V Hemal k 
To Notice, i» To attend to 
To Notice, v To nia)k 
To Notice, v To mention 
Notice, t h\jonmii.on 


To Notice, Remarlt, Observe 


sometimes atUacted to natict the stars (,r 
planets, when they are particularly bnglit 
those who look frequently will umark ilut 
the same star does not rise exactly in the same 
place for two successive nights , but the astro¬ 
nomer goes farther, and observes all the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, in order to 
discover the scheme of the universe 
In the latter sense of these verbs, as respects 
the communications to others of what passes 
in our own minds, to notice is to make known 
our sentiments by various ways, to ienm>k 
and observe are to make them known only by 
means of words to notice is a personal act 
towards an individual, lu which wo direr t our 
attention to him, as may happen either by a 
bow, a nod, a woid, or oven a look, but to 
remark and oiam’C aio said only of the thought a 
which pass in our own minds, ami are expresbod 
to others friends notice each other when they 
meet, they renimk to others tlie impressirjii 
which passing objects m .ke upon their minds 
the obsei latiOHs which intelligout people make 
aio always entitled to notice from young per¬ 
sons 


To Notice (v To attend to) is cither to tako 
or to ^ve notice to Remark compounded 
of re and mark (v Mark) BiguiSos to reflect or 
brtug back any mark to our own mmd, or 
communio.i.tc the same to another to mark is 
to mark a thing once, hut to icnmiil is to Utatk 
it again 

Observe (v Looker-on) signifies cither to 
keep a thing present befoio ones own view, 
or to communicate our view to aiiothoi 

In the first sense of these woids, as tlio 
action respects ourselves, to notice and rematk 
require simple attention, to o/>n>ie requires 
examination To nohu is a more cur*<i'iy 
action than to remaik wl miy noluc i thing 
by a single glance, oi on merely turning oiicS 
head , but to lemark supposes i reaction of the 
mmd on an object wo nolue that a iicrson 
passes our diwr on a cei tain day and at a cci- 
taln hour, but wo remark to others tliat he 
goes past eveiy day at the same hour wc 
no(ic« that the sun kjis this evening under a 
cloud, and we rtmarl that it has done so foi 
several cveamgb succesBivcIy we notice the 
state of a person s health or his manners lu 
comiMiny, wo remark hia haVats and pecu¬ 
liarities lu domestic hfc Wluct is noticed and 
remarkal strikes on the senses, and awakens 
the mmd , what is ohsu led is looked after und 
sought for the former ire oltcn invohintdry 
acts, we SCO, hear, and think, because tho 
objects obtrude Iberabclves unciUod for, but 
the latter Is intern luu d as well as voluntary , 
we see, hea**, and think, on that which we 
have watched WeremuJi: things as matters 
of fact, we obsert t thoin in order to judge of, 
or draw conclusions from, them we remark 
that the wind bos lor a long time in a certain 
quarter , we observe tliat whenever it lies m a 
certain quarter it brings rain with it A 
general notaes anything particular in the ap 
peorancG of his army, he remarks that the 
men have nut for a len^h of time worn con 
tented facc'^, he consequently observes their 
actions, when they think they are not seen, 
In order to dis('o\ or tho < au->e of their dissatu 
fwtion people who have uo euiiosity are 


Tho depravity of irmiikiiid is so easy diseoverablo that 
nothiiiy iKit tlio desert or eell euii oxaludu it from noiux 
— J01l^b0^ 

Tlie gloss that magnifles its objects contracts the sight 
to a iKiint and tho mind must be fixetl iiiKiii a single 
elianteUir to roinurh its luluutu ix culianties —JOHNSON 
The course of time is su visiblv marted that it is 
obterveil even by the bn\ls e>f l«tfbage — JuUNbON 

To Notify, V To ( vpress 
Notion, V Conception 
Notion, t' Opinion 
Notion, V Feiception 
Notorious, V Noted 
Notwithstanding:, v Iloweier 
Novel, V Fable, 


Novel, New 

Novel and New both come immediately 
from the Latin noius (i> Nmi), aud the former 
IS to the Litter as the speems to tho genus 
every thing novtl is mis but all that is new 
Is not iioaf whit is noi'cMs mostly strange 
and unexpet ted , but what i** neio is usual and 
expected the free/nig of the river Thames w 
anovelti/ the frost in every winter is some¬ 
thing neio when it first (omca that is a novtl 
sight which was either never seen before, or 
seen but seldom, that Is a nea sight which is 
seen for tho hr&t tune the entrance of th« 
French king into tho British e ipital was a 
Bight as noiel as it was inteiestli^, tho en- 
tianco of a king into the* capital of Fram e was 
a nao Bight, after tho revolution which had so 
long existed 


Wo aro uoturally delighted with novettff -JOHNSON 
Vis on some evening euniiy, gralofiU, mild 
When iiouKht but balui w h«iiiiiiig through the-woods, 
With yellow lustre bright that tlie new tn m 
Vuit iho spueloua heav ua.—TitUMSON 


To Nourish, Nurture, Cherish 

To Nourish and Nurture are but varia 
tiona from the same verb nutrio 



numb_ m OBEDIENT 


Cherish, v Foster 

Things nourish, porsoos nw ture and cherish 
to nounsk is to afTord bodily strength, to 
supply the physical necessltios of the body, 
to nurture is to extend one’s care to tho supply 
of all its physio il neceaaities, to preserve life, 
occasion growth, and increase vigour the 
breast of the mother nourishes the fostering 
care and attention of the mother nurtures To 
nurture ia a physical act, to chensh Is a ment il 
as well as a physical act a mother nurtures 
her infant while it is entirely dependant upon 
her, she chensties her child in her bosom, and 
protects it from every misfortune, or affords 
eoDsolation In the midst of all its troubles, 
when it is no longer an infant 

Air aN(l ye element! the eldest hirih 
Ot Dftture i ufjiuh that la (tuuteniicFii rua 
I’eruetuu! oircle multiluiFti aud mix 
Aua nourish jvlj thUiirs —MJLTon 

Ot thy eaperfluoue hroi'Kl die’ll cherith kind 
TLo iJieu offsiirma —Somluv ille. 

Noxious, t? Hurtful 

Numb, Benumbed, Torpid 

Numb and Benumbed como from the 
Hebrew nunt to sleep, the former denoting 
tliQ quality, and tlic latter the shvte, there arc 
but few things naj7i/j by nature, but there 
may bo many things which uiay be benumbed 
Torpid, in Jjatin toipnlus, fr)m tor}»’o to 
Lmguiah, L3 most tommoaly cniiJlaycd W tx 


press the pcrnu’itnt btito of being bntuinbeJ, 
as iti the case of some aimnals, which he In i 
torpid state .Ui the winter, or la the moril 
sense to depict the benumbed state of the 
thiokingfaculty, In tins manner wo Sfjtalc of 
the torpor of persons who i>o benumbnl by any 
strong affection, or by any strong external 
action 

Th<> ni|;ht wllli silence and darknesB shows Ihp 
winter til which all the iKiwers ul \eb^lAtloii are Iw 

7iutnUd — JOH^SO^ 

There must be a grand specttclo to rouse the Iraagina 
hott, mwn iorptet with the lazy aujoyiaeut of sixty years 
aecuTit} —BOJiKP 

To Number, v To uclon 


Numeral, Numerical 
Numeral, or belonging to number, 13 
applied to a class of words in gram mar, is 
a numeral adjective, or a numtml noiui 
Numerical, or contiUning number, is ap 
I'licd to wliatcvcr other objoots respect num¬ 
ber, as a numemal different c, whcio the 
difference consists between any two numbers, 
or IB expressed by numbers 

Out! Ivw doclartii thot he will sml tlinrefuro oin, raise 
the Miuti nununuil body at the luat day —tiuh 1 It 

Nuptials,!' Mti}Tiu(/r 
To Nurture, v To nou> i y/t. 


o. 


Obdurate, v Haid 
Obedient, V Dutiful 

Obedient, Submissive, Obsequious, 
Obedient, v Dutiful 
Submissive denotes the disposition to 
submit (y lo yield) 

Obsequious, in Litin oh’icgvius, from 
shsequor, or the luteiiHive ob and sequoi to 
follow, efgnlfie* following diligently, or with 
intensity of mind 

One 13 obedient to command, sufinnsaiic to 
power or the will, obsequious to persons 
Obedience ib always taken in a good sense, one 
ought always to be ohedioit where obedience is 
due subviiision la relatively good, it may, 
h iwevor, bo Indiffi^rcnt or b id one may be 
*idn7iM*ive from interested motives, or moan- 
ness of spirit, which is a base kind of svdnnis 
swn but to be submissive for conscience' sake 
ia the boundon duty of a Christian obsequi¬ 
ousness is never good, it Is an excessive con¬ 
cern about the will of another which has 
always mterest for its end 
Obedience is a course of conduct conformable 
either to some specific rule, or the express 
Will of another, sub/iimion la often a personal 


act, Immcdlilcly directed to the indi'iidu’'! 
Wo show our obtilienee to the liw by avoiding 
the breach of it wo show our obedunte to thi 
wiU of God, or of our pircut by making to it 
will tlip rule of our lift on the other hand, 
we show au/niuiMoa to the person of the 
magistrate, v c adopt a subiiu mu deportnu o t 
by a dowueost look and i bent 1)ody Obi 
dunce is founded upon principle, and cannot 
be feigned , submission la a paitnl bending to 
another, % Inch is easily afTented in our ou'^- 
wird behaviour the undoratanding and the 
heart produce obedience but force, or the 
iieoesBity of cireumataiicos, give rise to sub- 

IHMlOn 

Obedience and saJoiuniuon suppose a restraint 
on ones own will, in oidor to bring it into 
accordance with that of mother, buiofryc^Mf 
ousness ia tho consulting the will or pleiisuie 
of another wo arc obedient from a sense of 
right, we are from a sense of 

necessity, wo are obsegutoui from a desire of 
gaming favour a love of God is followed by 
obedience to His will they are coincident 
sentiments that reciprocally act oa each other, 
so as to servo the cause of virtue a submissiiie 
conduct 18 at the worst an involuntary sacn- 
of our independence to oui fsars or neces¬ 
sities, the enl of wtuch is conined principally 



OBJECT 


OBJECTION 


m 


to the hidividuil wlio makes the sacnfice, 
but obsequiousness is a Toluntary aacrifice of aU 
that is noblo in man to base gain, the evU of 
wWch extends far and wide the rulmwju’i 
man, however mean he may be in hlmaelf, 
docs not contribute to the vices of others, but 
the o&ae^uiow man has no scoipc foi hie paltiy 
taltnt, Imt among the weak and wickea, 
whose weakne^fi he rroflta by, and whose 
wu Led ness he encourages 

n hat sen rows Gieek tn thy word 

blisll biriu WL aiijbiiah or shull lilt the swordf—POPF 

1 bcna.U\«<uf Brttfclii) dlwnned dwivtbed. and nc&iwti 
tltn Lul 1 nt nil tliftlie, and even idea, ol their former 
hiirty-HUME. 

The (liarms of all, oUsquioiu, courtly etrlke 
Uii e'lch ho doata, on each atteudn alike —PABNEhL. 

Obeisance, V Homage 
Object* V, Aim 

Object, Subject 

Object in Latin objtc its, puticlple of 
objtcto to lie in the w ly, hitnifli-s the thing 
that lies In one a wiv 

Subject, in Litm juAjicfin ptrLiciplc of 
awiijitio to lie under, eignihcs tho thing form¬ 
ing the ground ■Aork 

Tho object puts itself forw ird the subject is 
in the back ground, wo notice the wo 

obsonre or reflect on the subject objects 
are senslblo, tho subject \% •xltogothor intcl 
lectnal, tho eye, the ear and all the senses 
are occupied with the surrounding eft the ! 
memory, tho judgment, and the imagin ition 
are eiipplied with subjects suitable to the 
nature of the operations 

When object is Ukeu for that whiih is in- 
telkctual It retains a similvr higniflcatfon , It 
IK the thing that presentR itself to the mind , 
it 18 seen by the mind s evt the fubject, on 
tho contrary, is tint wIulU must be sought 
for, and whtn found ft eiigigcs the inontil 
powers hence ivo aiyau object of considera- 
ticii), an object of delight, an object of concern 
A *u6ject of reflection, a svjtjcct of mature de- 
hberation, the subject of a i><icm, the subject of 
gisof, of lamentation and the like When the 
rnmd becomes distracted by too great a 
nuiLtiplicity of objects, it cm fix Itself on no 
one Individii'U object with sufficient steadiness 
to take i survey of it in like manner. If a 
(bild have too many objects set before it, for 
1he exorcise of its powers It will acquire a 
f unilianty with none religion and politics 
are interesting, but delicate subjects of dls- 
Lusnon 

Up whose iilbllme pursuit Is Qod »nd truth. 

Burus like some Absent Aud ItnpAtlenl youth 

ro Joiu the Dtbecf vl bis wsrui deelres —i VNYKB 

The hyiuni and odae {of the Inspired writers) exoel 
IhiiNR dsllvered down to us by the Qreelcs and B«msQt,ln 
Die poetry u much as in the fvttjeet — ADDISON 


To Object, Oppose 
To Object (i Object) is to cast m the way, 
to Oppose Is to plico In the way , there is, 
thoieforo, very little original difference, ex- 
I t,pt that casting ia a more momentary and 
hu^den proceeding, placing la a more preme¬ 


ditated action , which distinction, at the same 
tune, correspooda with the use ol tho terms 
in nt iinary life to ofyset to a thing is to pro¬ 
pose or start Bomothing against it, but to 
oppose It la to set one’s self up steadily ag-iinet 
It ono objects to ordinary matters that reouiro 
no reflection, one ojimses matters that call for 
deliberation, and affnid serious reasons for 
and agaiirat a parent objects to his child s 
learning the classics, or to his running alxmt 
the streets, he opposes his marriage when he 
thinks the conncotion or the circumatance'i not 
desirable we object to a thing from our own 
particular fct,lmgs , we oppose n thing boi -111=0 
wo judge it improper, capricious or tclfi-.h 
people will objftt to everything ihat tomes 
across their own humour, those who ojtjio-ie 
think it necessary to assign, at least, a reason 
for their opposition 

Alxiut this tune Aii AnhljSiliop of Tciik ohjicted te 
clerLs (rcciuiiiiuiulod to be irflLt-n by tbe I iipe) becjiuss 
UiLy werB »j{uon»iii.ol Eatlixb —liawHlTT 
Twns Ilf no piirpnee to emiMO 
bhe U liuit to no bxcuab m pro»e —S'W IFT 

Objection, t Uemur 


Objection, Eifflculty, Exception 

Objection (v Demur) u hrre i genenl 
tcim. It toinpiohetids Ixitli tho Difficulty 
and tho Exception, which are but Rpoclts 
of the objection an objection and a rf?/Wru<fv are 
htarted , an exception is made the objection 11 
a thing is in general that which renders it 
leas desuable , but the difficuUy is th it which 
renders it less practicable there is an oh^ctam 
ag luist every scheme which incurs a serious 
risk, tho want of means to begm, (r re 
soiirds to cairy on a scherno, aie ecnous 
dqfitulties 

Objutttm and exeepUon both respect the 
natuie, the moral tendency, «r moial con 
Sequences of a thing , but an objection may bo 
fnvoloua or senuiw , au exception is something 
senona tlie objection Is pusitivo the exception 
18 relatively considered, that ia, the thing 
excepted from other things, is not good, and 
coiihequcntiv oi/jrf ff-d to Objertioois are made 
somchmcM to proposals for the mere sake of 
getting lid of in engigemcnt thoso who do 
not wn-h to givo thvm*elvcH trouble find an 
easy method of disengaging themselves by 
making objections to every proposition law¬ 
yers make exceptions to charges which are not 
sufficiently sulistiintiatod In all engagements 
entered into, it is necessary to make exceptions 
to the parties, whenever there is anything 
exceptionable in their characters the present 
promiscuous diffusion of knowledge among 
the poorer orders Is very cbjectionahle on many 
grounds , tho coun** of reading which they 
conoraoiily pursue without question highly 
exceplwnable 

I would not liMln whfct you have written to be omlttpcl, 
uuIhi X had the merit of nmoviUE your otsfertton.— 


In the e*»mmAtIon of every greAt Mid comprrhenelta 
—m ** ChrUtiauity d\fflcultiet may vctiur 


xAiii Borry you per*i«t to take 111 my not Accepting your 
Invitation and to Hod your esc<!pflcn not uainuM n pA 
Bomo AuaptcmiL—r OPR 


Pbl^tion, V 



_b BLQKQ _ 

Obligation, V 
To Obllfiro, 

To Oblige, V To compel 
Obliged. V Indebted 
Obliging, V Ctvil 
To Obliterate, v To blot out 
Oblivion, V Forgeyulneet 

Oblong, Oval 

Oblong, in Latin ollongue from the intcn- 
(rtvQ syllable ob, saguifles very long, longer than 
it is broad 

Oval, from the Latin ovum, an egg, Bignifiea 
egg shaped 

'The oval is a spocies of tlio oblong what Is 
oi id is oblong but what is oblong is not always 
01 ai Oblono is pecull-irly applied to fljfiirea 
formed by right linos, that is, all rectangular 
p-irallelograms, excejit squaros, aro oblong 
tiut the oval is applied to curvilinear oblong 
hgiiros, as ellipses, which aro distiiigviished 
fiom the circle tables ore often er oblong than 
flitti garden bods arc as frcqiuntly otaf as 
they are oblong 

Obloquy, v llcpioiuh 

Obnoxious, Offensi/e 
Obnoxious, from the intensue syllable 
ob, bigmhea exceedingly voxtoas and cuisuig 
t Ifmce, 01 else liable to offtnoe frornothen by 
1 1 iBon of its ,ioj:iom4)i€iI3 Offensive siguifiv-s 
MmpW liable to give offence Obnouous is, 
therefore, a much moio cuniprehenstve term 
than ofemive for an obnoxious man both 
isuffers from others and causes sufft-imgs to 
(ii hers an obnoxioui man is one whom otheis 
seek to exclude, an o^wisneman may possibly 
bo endured gross vices, or particulaily odious 
qualities, make a man obnoxious but rude 
manners, and perverse tempers, make men 
v/lensiie a man is obnoxious to many, and 
cffcrmre to inaividuils a man of loose Jaco 
tuntcal principles will be obnoxious to a society 
of loyalists, a child may makehiinatlf 
to bis friends 

I must have Ien\« to bo (rntefiil to wiy one '•ho 
Knes me, let bun bo 64 er ao o6no,riyi« to wiy t»rty — 
lOFK. J J 

Tlio nndersUudlng le often dnwn ty the vi)! *nd the 
iJI.'itioiK from ilxiuf Jte coitteii;i>l«tioa on lui 
irmli —aouiu. 

Obnoxious, v Subject 

Obscure, o Dari 

To Obsoore, t To Sclipse. 

Obsequies, v Fujieral 

Obsequious, v Obedunt. 

Observance, v. Form. 

Observanoe, v Observation, 

Observant, v. Mind^fvd 


OSSTINATfi 


Observation, Observance 

Those terms donve their use from the 
different significations of Ihe verb Obser¬ 
vation IS tho act of observing objects with 
the view to examine them (v To mtice ), 
Observance is the act of observing in tho 
souse of keeping or holding sacred (v To ieep) 
From a minute observation of the human body, 
anatomists have discovered the circulation of 
tho blood, and tho source of all tho humours , 
by a strict o6sen,anca of truth and justice, a 
man acquires the title of au upright man 

The prldo which under the cheek of public otnermHon 
would hwe been only 4‘euied among doincBtlca become i 
in a country baronet the torment al a prutluce—JOlib 
SON 

Yon mnet not fall to behave yonreelf toward! my I^idy 
tlnro yoTir Krandinother, with all duty and observance — 
BailL STAHOHO 

Observations, v ^^otes 
To Observe, v To keep 
To Observe, v. To notice 


To Observe, Watch. 

Observe, I To notice 
Watch, V To Watch, 

These terms igree in expressing the act of 
looking itanol)jc<t, but to obime is not to 
look ifttr ‘'O strictly os is implied by to iratrh 
V gctiLi 'll obeet I es the motions of an enemy 
when tiny uio in no portieulir state of 
activity , ho <p(ifr/ies tho motions of an enemy 
when they aro in a state of commotion, wo 
o&«c/(ea thing 111 order to dniw nii iiiftrcnco 
from It we vnteA anything in < rder to dis 
cover what may h ippou v. e obstj ? t with cool 
ness, we vatrh with eagerness we 
carefully , we watch narrowly , tho conduct or 
mankind in general is obso led the conduct 
of suspicious mdividnals is watched 

Nor zouat the plou^tuziui leae observe the skf,^ 

DiiVbLN 

For thou know at 

What hath been wamd U! nh^t iiiultolutia (oe 
IVafrJiM no doubt with ffteedy hope to And, 

Ui! wuh and beet advtuita,!e u»n,iuudcr 

MILTON 

To Observe, v To see 
Observer, v look a on 
Obsolete, V Old 
Obstacle, v Dijjicidtp, 


Obstinate, Contumacioua, Stubborn, 
Headstrong, Heady 

Obstinate, m Latin obstinatus, participle 
of obstino, from ob and stino, sto or sttfo, signi¬ 
fies standing in the way of another. 

Gontumaoious, v Contumacy 

Stubborn, or stoutboi-n, signifies stiff or 
immoveable by nature 

Headstrong si^lfies strong In the head 
or the mind , and Heady, full of one's own 
.head 

Obstinacy is a habit of tho mind, eoTitumatfii 
Is either a particular aUte of feeling or a mode 
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of action o6«f(7irtrirconBist8ln an attachment 
to one s own mode of acting , contumacjf con 
sists in a swelling contempt of others the 
obetinatf man adheres tenacloualy to his own 
ways, and opposes reason to reason , the con- 
twnacious man disputes the right of another to 
control bis actions, twid opposes force to force 
Ofjj'uiacy interferes with a man’s private con* 
rtiict, and makes him blind to right reason, 
f^r»fi^JnfTCy Is a Crime against lawful authority , 
tlio confuffiffciowa man sots himself against his 
fiupenors, when young people are obstinnte 
tliLy are bad subjects of education, when 
grown people are contumacious they are 
tioublesome subjects to the king 
The stubborn and the headitroncf are species 
of the oiitmole the former lies altogether in 
the pel version of the will, tiio litlv-r in the 
jHrversion of the judgement the ilubboin 
jTCr^on wills what he wills , the headshouo 
person thinks what he tii nks Slnbbo) iinm 
IS mostly inherent in a persons nature, a 
liendsttrnmc) temper is tommonlv nssoci ittd 
vvifh violence and impetuosity of charicttr 
discovers itselt m persons of all ages 
and stations, a sful^hoin and hauUUonq dis* 
position betray thomselvoa mostly in tboMi 
who aro bound to conform to the will of 
u other 

The otjlinafc keep the opinions which they 
hive ouco embraced in spite of all proof, but 
til y sro not hasty in f irming their opinions, 
nor idopt them without a uhoico iho head- 
fioag seize the first opinions thit offer, and 
ut upon them in spite of all rcmonsti met 
bo si(i!jtorn follow the ruling will or bent of 
lhcir mind, without regard to my opiiuons , 
thi y arc not to be turned by force or persm 
■'Oil If an ohsiiimte child he trcited with 
>■01110 degree of indulgence, thirc m i> be hope s 
< f correcting his filling, but Uubborn uid 
hnuHiong children are troublesome aubjccs 
of education, and will baffle the nt nost ekdl 
and patience the former aro inscn«il)lo to ->11 
reason, the latter have blinded the little 
leason which they popscss the former are 
unconscious cf everything but the simple will 
and determinition to do what they do, the 
niter a^'o so preoccupied with their own 
f ivniiiitc ideas as to set every other at nought, 
force serves mostly to confirm both in their 
pervemc resolution of pcrsistaiice 

Tilt man «e fln 1 the only crpsttire 

WTmi leilliyfjUy coHjlntu Ttiliin* 

Who wlien nhe loihllj f jibear 

V itti odiCitKKj/ flxea tln'i« —SWIET 


Obvious, V Apparent, 

To Oocasion, v To cause 

Oocasion, Opportumty. 
Oocasion. in Latin oeeasto, from obccisw, 
or o6 and cado, signifies that which fAls in 
the way s* as to produce some change 

Opportunity, in Latin oppoi funifoi, from 
oppo7 tunus fit, signifies the thing that happen)* 
fit for the purpose 

These terms are applied to the events o* 
life, but the occasion is that which determines 
our conduct, and leaves uh no choice , it 
amomiiB to a degree of necessity the ojipor 
tuHihf is that which invite-i to sctlon, it 
t> mpth UB to omiuKC the moment for taking 
the stip We do tilings, thoitfom, as the 
uccavo7i requites, or as tlie oppoi tunity offers 
There are in my orco* ortt on which a man is 
called ui)on to iiphol I Jus oplnioi s There arc 
but few ojyportunitus fur men in general to 
distinguish themselves The orcasionobtrudes 
upon us , the oppo> tvinli/ is what we seek or 
desire On particul 11 occofmini it la necessary 
lor a commander to bo s voro , but a man of 
an humane dHposition will profit bv every 
oppoitunitg to show his lenity to offenders 

WAlVroresmoil ami woiihlulifp *r m thohs who wero 
iiiniit rp«>We<l tidie J< nii 1 i)i hii rireatlnn id A'liiih lie 
w lia> p been .itiuniiuiu tv iiM l luec it (te lues it) — 
(1 AI FM)OV 

Eiery mm is oliligcil by tlio Stijirono Muker of tl)« 
w ov.ixo V) iiui)M%c ftil Uift opportunUlei of guv>d wUn, \ 
ure itfor.lecl lain—JuHNSOM 


Occasion, Necessity 
Occasion (v Occasion) includes Neces¬ 
sity 0 ’ excludes, the idea of choi o 

or iitcniitivo VVe ari. rcgnlitid by the occu- 
Mon, and can exorcise our own disirotKin , wo 
yield orsiihunt-to the necessity^ wiihoiit ovc i 
the exercise of the will On the death of i 
relitive wo h ive orcama to go into mouiinug 
if wt will not offer an affront to the family, 
but tlieio Is no express ntcessdif in case of au 
attack on our jierBonB there is a 7 \ntisity of 
self defence lur tba preservation of life 

A merrier man 

Withtn the limit of becDiiiinn mirth, 

1 tierer s]wut an hour e taUc vitlml, 

Uia eye occtuwn for hn wit 

SllAKSCEARE. 

Wliere nccetiUy ends eurioeity ticsiiia —JOHNSON 


IVTion in nifriiili r Is cited to appear In any eccle 
tdiiMti a,l I imrt an 1 he lu fleets to do it he le pronounced 
cinlumaciuin - M|. Vf KlUUf. 

From wlieiice he hrouglit them to tlie«e salvage parts. 
And with BtiBut-B molhfled their stuHwm hearts 

Bl hhBFR 

TV e Vlndly by onr headitrmii] passlune lad 
Aro hoi fur action -DjlYDlN 

JOHN-0 promises victory wlLLout couteit — 

To Obstruct, v To hinder 


Occasional, Casual 

Thoso are both opposed to wh.it is fixod or 
stated , but Occasional carries with it more 
the idea of uufrcqucncy, and Casual that ol 
unfixed ness, or the absonco of all design 
A miiiiHtor ID termed an occationaL pieocher 
wh.) pionh s only on certain occasions h d 
jirca-liing at a iiartlonlar place, or on a certain 
d ly m i\ be casual Our icts of charity may 
lie ocifMioTuil, but they ought not to becosiiaf 


To Obtain, v To acquire 
To Obtain, r To get 

To Obt»Tid.e, v To vntrudt 

To Obviate. V. roprei€»e. 


Tlie 1 piieftretire o* ih« Pntnaii emperors uid consuls 
wuBiiiiirrtly uccational —JOIINfluN 


Win! WDTidrrif so Hear 


I>v>k* ItitorieuB HiiiUimi.s ur ohi^^t nev, 
Casual diiwouraD drrtDS ou —MlLtCM 


Occult. V Secret 
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(ECONOMY. 


Oocupanoy, Occupation, 

Ar« words which derive tlioir meaning from 
the dUTorent acceptations of the primitive verb 
oi ewpy the former being used to ox^sa the 
state of holding or possessing any object, tho 
1 ittcr to express the act of taking possession 
<it, or keeping In possession He who has tho 
OLCwpancy of lantl enjoys the fruits of it the 
oa iipatwn of a country by force of arms la of 
1 ttle avail, unless one has an adequate force to 
iiiaintoiu one’s ground 

Ab ocewpanctf gave the right to the tcinpornry uio of 
the soil BO It agreed on all liaiidi that occupanef l,ai e 
also the urlgliial riglit to the jieriiiaiieut projrerty lu the 
BUhsUuce 01 the earth ItMlf —BLAokSTOne. 

The Htihappy cotiieqneiieei of this temperature t* that 
attLichiiieiit to auy OKUjtaUon mdiutu OBtiivea ita 
noisily —Cotvrttt 

Occupation, t business 
Occupation, i Occuimncy 
To Occupy, t' 7 'o ko'd 
Occurrence, t Event 
Odd,t Atjfi'-wfa.) 


Odd, Uneven | 

Odd, prohtbly a vanition from add seerris 
to bo a mode of tho Uneven , both are op- 
pi'^cd to the oven, but odd is only sud of that 
which has no fellow , tho vneifiu is said of that 
which does not square or come to an even 
point of numbers we say that they are either 
odd or unei/en but of gloves, shoes, and every¬ 
thing which is made to correspond, we sty 
tliat they aro oiW, when tliey are single , bub 
that they are uneven when they aro both differ 
out in like manner a plank is uneven which 
has an unequal surface, or diaproportiointe 
dimensions but a piece of wood is otid which 
will not match nor suit with any other piece 

Odious, V Hatful 

Odour, V Smell 

(Economical, Saving, Sparing, 
Thrifty, Penurious, Niggardly 

The idea of not spending is common to all 
these terms but (Economical (v Economy) 
signifies not spoudiug unncctasanly or un¬ 
wisely 

Saving is keeping and laying by with 
care, Sparing is kotjiing out of that which 
ought to be fapeut, Thrifty or Thriving is 
ftccumuUtiiig by means of taviuff Pen¬ 
urious is suffering as from jxenury by means 
of taving Niggaidly, after tho manner of 
a nigyard, nigh or close person, is not spcnduig 
or ktting go, but m tho smallest possible 
quantities To be ceconomicul is a virtue m 
those who have but narrow means, all the 
other epithets however are employed in a 
sense more or less unfavourable, ho who is 
saving when young, will be covetous whra old, 
he who Is sparing will generally be ipannjr 
out of the comforts of others , ho who is 
thrifty toiumonly adds the desne of getting 
Vifith that of i iiing he vhu H pcnuucia 


wants nothing to make bun a complete mu^cr 
ho who Is ntgga}’dl3/ in his dealings r>riU be 
mostly avaricious m his character. t 

I JDAT M 7 ot fuUB JU FaJitaff (lid of honour,' If it 
ctimefi it (»meB nnloolc'd for and there Is ad end ou'L' 1 
Aui oonteat vlth a ban Moving g»iuB —BOpa 

Youth it not rich In time It muy be poon 
B«n with U u with tuuuey, tparfnjf —YOUIfO 

Nothing IS penttriiiruty Imparted of which ft EDore 
hlwral (lintrihuiiuii would Increase real felicity—JOltf- 
bON 

MTio by resoh es and vows enjag d does stand, 
hit days that yet helon^ to fate, 
lloefl liki, au un/Ar/rt iiiurt«aj5e his c4ate 
Before It falls into his liaud# —toWLFY 

Mo niggard nature, men an prodijala—YOUNG 

(Economy, Frugality, Parsimony 

GEcouomy, from the Greek ourovonta, im 
piles management Frugality, from tho 
Latin/rafjrii* fruits. Implies temperance Par¬ 
simony (v Arancious) implies simply for- 
bcdiing to spend, which w in fact t]ie common 
idea include m these terms , but the acono- 
mical man spares expense according to cir- 
cumatancea he adapts his expenditure to his 
means, and renders it by contrivance as effec¬ 
tual to his purpose aa possible the /i u<wd 
man spares expense on himself or on hia 
indulgences, he may liowover be liberal to 
otheis whilst ho is fmgal towards himself 
the paisvno/iious man bivca from himself as 
well os others, ho has no other object than 
saving By o’conomy a man may make a lim¬ 
ited income turn to the best account for him¬ 
self and Ills family , b\ frvyaLitv hemay with a 
limited iDcomo be enabled to do much good to 
others by paraiiiiony he may be enabled to 
accumulate grcit sums out of a narrow In¬ 
come hence it is that we recommend a plan 
for being economical we recommend a diet 
for being jiunal we condemn a habit Or a 
character lor being parsmcniout 

Your ojMuomy I euppose begins now to l>e tetllsd, your 
expeiiaoB Are adjuBteU to yuur revenue —JOHSSuN 

I accept of your iiuiUtlon to supper but I must 
make tbia agreement befurehand that >iiu diiiuist tue 
BOOH and treat ma frugaUg —MELMOTU 8 LeitEHS OJT 
PLINV 

Wat And aoontymy Are things not sn*ily leeoncU* 1, 
and the attempt of leaning tow,irdB p.ir.i'Uiany hi s tun 
A Bt^te may be the worst aconomy m the wwtd — 
BUBK& 


(Economy, Management 

(Economy (v (Economy) has a more com¬ 
prehensive moaning than manapeuient for it 
includes the system of science and of legisla¬ 
tion as well aa that of domestic arrangements, 
as the (economy of agriculture tho internal 
ceconomy of i goveniment, political, civil, or 
religiouH cecononiy or tho economy of ones 
housoholcL .Vrt>wi(7f»ie7if, on the contraiy, is 
an action tliat is very seldom abstracted mom 
Its agent, and la always taken in a p^ial 
sense, namely, as a part of acrmomy The lu- 
temal aconomy of a family depends prindpaUy 
on the prudent management of tho /emalo 
the oecojumy of every well-regulatea oommu- 
nity requires that all the members shoold 
keep their station, and preserve a strict auIi 
ordination, the uianaj^fment of puiluuUr 
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branches of this (economy should belung to 
particular Individuals 

Oh upare ihii wute of ImIdb hAlf dlrie* 

ATid vindioale tb aconomit of huv^ —YOUUO 

What Incident can ihow more tnana^«m«tU and addnu 
in the vo^t (Milton) tiian tbie of Baitiiona refuting 
tlie iiiniinon* of the Idolaton and Obeying Uie viaitMiuu 
(il OotlBspintt-tUMatViLAKD 

Of Course, t' Naturally 

Of Distinction, v Of fathion 
Of Quality) V 0 /fashion. 

Offence, Trespass, Transgression, 
Misdemeanour, Misdeed, AfOront 
Offence Is here the general term, signify- 
ing merely the act that o/Jvndi (p To dwpTeaie), 
or luns counter to something else 
Offence is properly indefinite; it merely im¬ 
plies an object without the least signification 
of the nature of the object, Trespase and 
Transgression have a positive reference to 
an object treipatted upon or tia>isgimed tret 
paia ia contracted fsom tran« and pass that is 
a pasaing beyond, and transgress from tians 
and (7) mas a going beyond The offence, there¬ 
fore, which constitutes a freipaw .arises out of 
the laws of property , a passing over or tro xd- 
ing upon the property of anothci is a fi 
the o^fnc€ which constitutes a Uansg^tssion 
flows out of the laws of society in general 
which fix the boundaries of right and wrong 
whoever therefore goes beyund or brea^ 
thr -ugh these bounds is guilty of a iraiis<nn 
siOA The trespass is a species of oOence which 
peculiarly applic<? to the land or premises of 
IndlvidualB , transf^ise^ion is a species of morxl 
as well as political evd Hunteis xro apt to 
commit (itspcw^e* in the eigirness of their 
pursuit, the passions of mon are peiiietiiilly 
iiiisleading them and causing them to commit 
various tiaiisgresmns the tf-rm trespiiss lb 
soin»timea employed improperly as respects 
time and other objects, <ra7W£?r<«i5ion is alw xys 
used in one uniform seuso as lespccts rule and 
law , wo trespass upon the time or patience of 
another , we ti ansgress the moral or civil law 
An offenu is either public or private , a 
MisdemeanoilT is proi>erly a private o/^eacc, 
although improperly applied for an offenre 
agunst public Lxw (v Vriuie) for it signifies 
a wrong demeanour or an offence in one’s 
dtuieanou) against propriety, a MlBdeed is 
a\w lys private, it slgiiitics a wrong deed, or a 
deed whirh offeMs against one’s duty Hiotous 
and disorderly beLxviour m company are 
serious mwdmeanowri every act of drunken¬ 
ness, lying, fraud, or immorality of every 
kind, are misdeeds 

An oj?«»ce is that which affects persons or 
principles, communities or Individuals, and is 
committed either directly or indirectly against 
the person, an Affront is altogether per¬ 
sonal, and Is directly brought to bear agamst 
the front of some particular person, tt is an 
ojr«ce against another to speak disrespectfully 
of him In hlB absence , It is an affront to push 
past him with violence and rudeness 

Qfencea are either against God or man, a 
^etpats is always an offence against man, a 
transgression ia against ike will of God or the 


laws of men , the mudsneanour is more parti¬ 
cularly against the Qstabllshcd order of society, 
a misdeed is an offence against the Divine Law , 
an affront Is on offence against good manners 

Blight provocatlonn and frlvolons cj^nees sr* th» moit 
frequent CHUM* disquiet-B lair 

Forgive the bub&ioui (reqxiM of my tongue 

OTWAY 

To whom with stem regard thus Oabri«] spake 
Why hast thou Satan Drukethe buuuda pn)i(.ribd 
lo thy tramgresnoTU J—MILTON 

Smaller faulU lu violation of a public law are coin 
prued uutler the tuuue of mudemeanow —BLACkiiTOR i 

Pierce famine is your lot for tills mitiiecd 
yteduv d to grind the plates ou which you foed 

Dkyden 

Ood may some time or other think it the concern oi 
hla justice aiid prov Idence too to revenge the affronts put 
upon the 1&WS (il tuau —SOUTH 

To Offend, v. To displease 


Offender, Delinquent 

Ti 1 Offender (r To displease) is ho who 
ofuu 111 anything, either by commission or 
omisfc-' , the Delinquent, from dehnquo 
to fafff^signiftos properly ho who falls by 
omission, but it is extended to signify failing 
by the violation of a law Those who go into 
a wrong place are offenders those who stay 
away when they ought to go are delinquents 
there are many offenders against the Sabbath 
who commit violent and open broaches of 
decorum there are still more ddin^uents who 
never attend a public place of wership 

When sny offender Is presented Into anyot the eede 
sinstical courts he is ciied toapiiear there ->BFVEftiiJi.L 

The ktlliiiK of a deer or lioar or even » hare was 
puiushed With the lust uf the dUtnifiunt i eyes —liUML, 


Offending, Offensive 

Offending: *»ignitiep either actually off'entU 
intj or calculated to offend (t> To displease) 
Offensive signifies calculated to offend at 
all times a pcrsim may te offending in lin 
m innors to a p vrticular individual, or use an 
expiesHion on a particular occasion 
without any imputation on his character , bub 
if his manxierB are offensive, it reflects both oa 
his temper and education 

And the tli offmdiru; psrt felt mortal pam, 
rh luiiuurtal iwrt Us knuwledge did retain 

UBNHAM 

O^tlenew corrects whatever la offensive la oui uaaueis. 

Offensive, V Obnoxious 

Offensive,!/ Offending. 

To Offer, v To giu 

To Offer, Bid, Tender, Propose. 

Offer, Y To give 

Bid, V To ask 

Tender, like the word tend, from tendo to 
ewetch, siguifles to stretch forth by way ol 
offering ^ 

Proposoj In Latin jwjpoaitt, perfect of 
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j>rox)OTK> to place or Bet before, likew uo cba* 
racterlBes a mode of offering , , , . , 

Ifl employed for that which la literally 
tr«iaferable, or for that which 1 b indirectly 
communicable 6 id and tender belong to offet 
in the first sense, propose belongs to offer m 
the latter sense To offer \a a voluntary and 
discretionary act, an offer may be accepted or 
rejected at pltaauro, to bid and tender are 
specific modes of offering which depend on 
circumstances one Aidj with the hope of its 
being accepted, one tendert from a prudential 
motivo, and in order to serve specific pur¬ 
poses We offei money to a ptwr person it is 
an act of charity or good nature, we 6 i</ a 
price for tho purchase of a house, it ifl a com¬ 
mercial dealing subject to the rules of com¬ 
merce , we tenda- a sum of money by way of 
P'lvincnt, it IS a mT,tter of prudence in order 
to fulfil an obligation tho ‘-amo rule one 
offei s a person the use of one s horse one bids 
a sum at an auction , one leadeisoue a services 
to the govenimcnt 

To offer and j)j opose are both employed In 
matters of pr<actic<j or spocul ition, but the 
formci is a less definite uid decisive act thin 
tho latter , uc offi an opiiuou by way of pro 
motuig a discussion v, o pi opose a pi m for tlio 
dohbctalion of olhors bciiliments which 
ditlcr widely from the major part of those 
jiresent ought to bo oflcrcd with modesty and 
caution, wo should not pjojfoie to another 
whit wo should bo unwilling to do ourstlvcs 
tv 0 C( mmonly offer by W ly of obliging, we 
commonIv pi opose by way of arranging oi 
acconimudating It is an act of puerility to 
ojh) to do more than one is enabled to per 
furiii It does not evince a sincere disposition 
forpcico to juo/)oa«Buch terms aa wo know 
cannot bo accepted 

Should all thcie ojfm lor my fnemlnhip call, 

Tls he that offert, and I aujin tlioiu all —Porn 

Whin tho Earl of Ojeford naa told tliat Dr ParneD 
waited atmiiiB tho crowd ai the outer moiii he went by 
thi pirsii:it>ion of Mwirt with hia treaaurere euff to Otd 
him tteltuine —JOHNSON 

Aulni flpllms ttlli A story of one Lticins N'eratfua 
who luarto It hifl divthiioii to fcivc n blow to whoiiiso 
ever he ploaacd and then teiuUr them the legal for 
felture —BLACKSl ONE 

We jtropote measures for Becuring to the yonng the 
^sncsslon of pleasure (by coiiuectiiig with it rohgtou) — 
BLAIR 


Offering, Oblation 

Offerinf? fromoiTei, and Oblatxon from 
oblatw ^Jid oblatv^ or ojlatus, come both from 
offoQ (t To offei) the former Is, however, a 
term of much more general and faxnilur u^e 
tliau the latter O^enngs uro both moral and 
religious, oUatum is religious only, tlio 
money which is put into the sacraineuial p'ato 
18 an o;7rj ino , the consecrated breui and wiue 
at the Bitrimcutifl an oldaiion Tho offering 
m A rchyieiis sense is whatever one offers as 
a gift by way of reverence to a superior, 
tho otiHatton is the offenng whieh is accom- 
jianied with some iiarticular ceremony The 
wise men made an offenng to our Saviour, but 
not properly an oblatwn the Jewish saoiificcB, 
as In general all religious sacnfices, wore iu 
the proper spusc oblationa 


The winds to heir n the curling vepouri bore 
Ungrateful off ring to th Immortal powte 
Whnee wrath bung heavy o er the Trojan towO-B. 

POP*. 

Te mighty princes ymr ohlatiom bring, _ 
And pay due honours to your awful king —PiTT 

Oflcei V fftuinat 


Office, Place, Charge, Fimotlon. 

Office, in Latin officium, from officio or 
efflciOt signifies either tho duty performed or 
the situation in which the duty is peiformed 
Place comprehends no idea of duty, for 
there may be sinecure places which are only 
nominal offices, and tlosigiidte merely a rda 
tiouBhip witJi the government every office 
therefoTo of a public nature is in reality a 
place, yet every place is not an office The 
place of flcLi et iry of state is likewise an opue, 
but Tint of ranger of a park is a place only, 
and Hot always an office An office is hold a 
p/uie IS filled thoor|(« is given or entiuatei 
to a pi rson , the place is gTuuted or couforred 
the ogiCL reposes a confidence, and imposos a 
respoubihility, the jifnee gives credit and lu- 
rtlienee the office is hcBtoacd on a mun from 
bis quilification , the place is granted to him 
hy favour or as a reviard for pist services 
the optce is more or lesh honouiabie tne place 
IB inoie or less profitable 

In an extended application of the terms 
o/Jiceand plate, tho lutcr has a much lower 
Hignilic liion tb in that of the former, siiiee tiio 
oi/ict ih ilways eOimceted with the htato , l>ut 
th* phta IS a navateconcern, the once is a 
place of trust, bul tJQC jjtoceisep/HCf fur menial 
labour tlio we multiplied In time of 

war the plctca for ao acstic service are more 
numerous m a state of peace and pro^pcrlty 
The office is froquentlv taken not with any re¬ 
ference to tho place occupied, but simply to 
the thing done , this brings it nearer in signi¬ 
fication to tho tei-m Ciiarfro (v bare) An 
office imposes a task, or some jicrformance a 
diaige imposes a responsibility wo have 
ilways soinethmg to do in an offee, always 
something to look after in a charge the office 
IS either public or private, the charge is alw.ij a 
of a yri\ ite and personal nature a tieison 
performs the offee of a magistrate, or of a 
minister, he undertakes the charge of mstruct 
ing youth, or of being a guardian, or of cou 
vcynig a person's property fioTi one place to 
another The office is that which is assigned 
by auothi r , Function la properly the acc 
of discharging or completing an office or busi^ 
ness, from fvngor, viz ,finem and ago, to put 
an end to or bring to a conclusion , u is ex¬ 
tended in its acceptation to the ojjlce it»elf or 
tlie thing done Tlia office, therefore, In irs 
strict sense is performed only by eouseious or 
Intelligent agents, who act according to their 
Instniclions , the/u,ncho?i, on tho other hand, 
is an operation of unconscious objects accord¬ 
ing to the laws of nature I he office of an her^d 
is to proclaim public events or to communicate 
circumstances from one public body to another 
the/unchon of the tongue Is to sfieak , that of 
the ear, to hear , that of the eye, to see The 
word office is sometimes employed in the same 
application by the personification of nat”re, 
which assigns an o^ice to the ear, to tlie 
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OLD 


t‘ ngruo, to tho tjo, and the like When the 
^1 imo bCLuines ovcrwwered by a sudden 
^\ock, tho tongue will frequently refuse to 
] rform Us office when the annual functiona 

10 impeded for a length of time, tho vital 
lower ctaaea to oxlbt 

Ti* in«ii a ojifea to pati«ica 
To lliuse tlut wrms umler tlio loa.! of hottow 

SJlAKbl EASE. 

When rogues like these (a spArrow erica) 

To lionouTsftiid euiplu>nicnu rise, 

1 court no farour ask no piuce —tlAV 

IlenhAm vaa made governor of Farnhara Cnatte for the 
king i)Ut he sunn realgued that charge and rctieatcd to 
Oxford —JOHNSON 

Nature within me seems 
Id all hn functiont, weary of heraclt—MILTON 

The two <atM of memory are eolecUon and dlatribu 
tioii —JuHNthJH 

Officious, V Active 


ve/reguently meet the same persons in the 
route which wo often take. 

-,. from the carelest back ■' 

Of herds and flocks a thousand tugging hllli 
Pluck hsJi and wool —Thomson^ * 

HereyVe^uent at the Tisiouary hour, 

When midnight rotgiis or silent noon 

AngeJio harps are in full concert heanL—TlIOMSOlt 

Old, V Elderly 


Old, Ancient, Antique, Antiquated, 
Old Fashioned, Obsolete 

Old, in Germnn alt low Gtrmitn old, ic , 
comes from the Greek ewAo? of yesterday 
Ancient, la French aiicien, and Antique, 
Antiquated, all come from the Latm an' 
tifjnus, and antea before, signifying in gcutral 
before our time 


Offspring, Progeny, Issue 
Offspring is that winch spring«iofT or from, 
Prog-eny tl lat which is bi ought forth or out 
of, Issue that which iwueaor proceedafroin 
and all iti relation to the family or genti ition 
< f the human species Ojfspnnff la a familnr 
term applicable to one or many children, 
jn-oycny i'^ employed only aa a collective noun 
lor a number twiic is used in an indefinite 
manner wiinout paitlcular rei^ard to numbci 
When we speak of tho children thoni^clvca, 
wo denominate them the offspnng when wo 
speak of the parents, wo denominate the chib 
(Ibu their progeny A ohildia f ,*id to bo the only 
oinpring of his parent" or ue is said to be the 
ojfiprtng of low parents man is said to have 
a numerous or a healthy progeny, or to leave 
his progeny in circiiruHt- aioes of honour and 
prosperity Tlie ii$w If said only in regard to 
a man that Is deceased he dies with male or 
female wjiw with or withtnit usne his 
property descends to his male issue in a direct 
line 


The #Mno CftUTO ihkt hu drxvni tho hRtred of God and 
111*11 ui>i!i tlifl fitber of liati may tuntly euUil It upou 
Illso/iTfrt-iTii; loo-30LTH 


Tho ti**e degeti rale iron offtprittg ends 
A goldtiii progtuy froiu Hesv n dosceuds —DRVDEN 


Neit him King I 05 r in happy place long relgtied, 
Sut had iiu itiin, uule hiiu lu succted —SFENiiEli 


Often, Frequently 
Often, or its contracted form oft, comes in 
nil probability through tho medium of ihe 
northern languages from the Greok a\p again, 
and signifies properly repetition 0/ action 
Frequently, from frequent, crowded, or 
numerous, respects a plurality or number of 
objects 

An Ignorant man often uses a word without 
knowing what it raewns , ignorant people fre- 
Quentiy mistake the meaning of the words they 
bear A person goes out very qften In tho 
course of a week , he has frequently six or seven 
^rsoiis to visir him in the course of that time 
By doing a thing often it becomes habitual, 


Old Fashioned signifies after on old 
faxkion 

Obsolete, in Latin obioldun, participle of 
obsolio, signifies liter illy out of use 
Old respects what has loug existed and still 
exists, ancicflf what existed at a distant 
period, but does not nects'<anly exist at pre¬ 
sent , antique, that which has long been 
ancient, and of which there remain but faint 
tmees antiquated, old-faskioned, and o 6 iofct« 
thftt which hiia ceased to be aity louder used or 
esteemed Ajashionin old when it h.ts been 
long in use, a custom is anct<n( when its uso 
has lung been pissed , a bust or statuo is on- 
tique when the model of it only remains a 
person is antiquated whose appearance is grown 
out of date marmors which a'-e gone quite 
out of fashion are old fashioned a word op 
custom IS obioltU Vi hirh is grown out of use 
Tho old is oppoHcd to tlie new some things 
arc the W(>rse for being old other things are 
the better Ancient and antique are opixiiod 
to modern all things no valued the more for 
being ancient or a/itiquc hence wo eHteem 
the wiltings of tho an/ienis even above those 
of the m.Kjerue Iht antiquated is opposed 
to the customary and established it is that 
which wc oannot like, because we Ciniiot 
esteem it tho old fashioned la opposed to tho 
fashionable tbei 0 is much in the old Jashioned 
to like and esteem , there is much th it is ridi¬ 
culous lu tho fasiuonablo the ofmlete is op¬ 
posed to the cunrcnt, the obsolete may be good , 
the current may be vulgar and moan 

The VenetianB are tenarlout nf old laws Mut ouatoma t*' 
tbair great prejudice —AUDI80N 

eev n wit<e men the <incl«ie world did know 
We Bcxrce know aev n who thmk themaelvee not ao 
DLNUAU. 

whoae antique root peepa out 
Under the brook that brawU along thia wood, 
AiKjorawmesterdaUg 
That from the hunters aim bad ta en * hurt 
Hid tome to longulah —SBAKSPEABK. 


than caresied for hii pollten«aa —JOHNBON 


Older, V Senior 


Old-Fashioned, V Old 


• Vld, Truiian ofUu, fnquxntly " 


Old Times, v Formerly 
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Omen, Prognostic, Presage 

All these terms express some token or sign 
what is to come Omen, in Latin omen, 
probably comes from the Greek to 

think, because It Is what gives neo to much 
conjecture 

Prognostic, in Greek irpoyi/odxrriKoy, from 
wpoyiio}(rKU to know before, signifies tho sign 
by which one judges a thing beforth md, Ikj* 
cause a ptofrnosiic is rather a deduction by the 
uso of the understanding 

Presage,!’ Jupu7 

Tho omen and prognoitic are both drawn 
from external objects, the pietaye is drawn 
from one’s own feelings The omen is drawn 
from objects that have no ncctssary connec¬ 
tion with tho thing they are tnado to rcjiic- 
Bcnt, It IS tho fruit of tho imagination, and 
rests on superstition tho pi Offnoslic, on tho 
contriry ia a sign which pmako* In soino 
degree of tlic quality of the thing denoted 
Omens v, cre drawn by the hoatlions from the 
flight of birds, or tho entrails of be ists , proff- 
no^iics arc discovered only by an acqu iintan^ce 
with the objects in which they exist, isuio 
pro£moaiies ot i mortal disease are known to 
none so well as the physlcun , tho prognostics 
of a stuim or tempest arc best known to the 
manner The omn and p? esnge respect cither 
good or bad events , prognostic rcsjiccts mostly 
tho bad It ia an omen of our success if wo 
find those of whom we have to ask a fivoiirin 
u good humour, the spnitof discontent which 
pervades the countenances and discourse of a 
people IS a JM oqnastic of some popular commo¬ 
tion , the quickness of powers discoverable In 
a boy 13 sometimes a presage of his future 
greatness 


A signal omen stopp d the pansing host —VOTtL 

Though your prognortirt run too fi«t 
1 hey must l)« vurifled at Hst —SIMIT 

I know but one way of fortifying iny wnil against 
thesn t,]iMiiuy prmigrt timt is by muiring to myself 
the pr<ilei.tion of that Beitii, vvlio disposes ol evouts — 
JLODl'iOV 

To Omit, t To sieqlect 
On One’s Guard, x Amire 


One, Single, Only- 
Unity is the common idea of all these terms 
and at the same tnno tho wholo signification 
of One, which IS opposed to mme Single, 
in Latin simiulus cich or one by itself, prub- 
iblv contracted from sme anaulo without an 
angle, because what is entirely bj itself cannot 
form an angle, tiginfies that one which is ab 
Btracted from others and is particularly 
opposed to two, or a double which may form a 
pair, Only, contracted from onelg, sigeHjing 
in the form of unity, is employed for that of 
which there is no more A person has oiic 
child, is a positive expression that bespeaks 
Its own meaning a person has a single child, 
conveys tho idea that there ought to be or 
might be more, th it more was expected, or 
that once there wore more a person has an 
onlg child impln s that ho no’ver had more 


For ahAiiie Rutillsni can you bear the eigiit 
01 <»|« eapijsed lot all In nngU 


Homely but wholesome roots 
My daily lood, aud water from the neangt spring 
3ly onl> driiik.-FlLMWt 


Only, V One 
Only, V Solilanj 
Onset, V Atuici 


Onward, Forward, Progressive 

Onward it taken m the litoral Hense if 
going ne iicr tn an object Forward is Uksn 
m the sense of going from an tibji.ct, or going 
f irthcr in the hue before one Progressive 
has tho sense of going gradually or step by 
stop before one 

A pel son goes onicard ho docs not stand 
fitill, ho goes /o7 vaiil who docs not recede ^he 
goes p> ogiesdivclg who goes/oiicaid at certain 
intervals 

Onimid is taken only in tho proper accepta¬ 
tion of truclling, thetraicllci who has lust 
his way feejs it necessarj to go onward with 
the hope of amvmg at some point, forward 
18 einploj ed in tho improper as well as tho 
proper application , a tr iveller goes /07 nai d in 
order to reach his point of dcbtinatiou as 
quickly IH possible , a learner uses his utmost 
endeavours in order to got jorwaid in his 
learning putgiessu'elg la unjiluved only in 
tho UTiptoper ipphe-ition to vlut icquarCH 
time and libour in order to Imng it to 1 eon 
elusion, every min goes on pingiessinhi in 
his art, until he arrives at the pomt of pci fee- 
lion attamable hun 

Hciutite unfrutided moUncholy slow 
Or by tho ln/v Hchrlil nr wainli.rii)|f 11> 

Oronuard where the rude ( iniilhiaii boor 
Aftslijst tho h.maelohs Btrn,ii(.i r BhiiU tho door 
W uero or 1 romn »lintei lT realina to 
My heart uiitrai ell d fuudly tun s to thee 

GoLOSMini 

Hnrbood tho chaiiiiiau wae much Uaimxl firhisranli 
HOIS he ami tin duty of tho chair waa nJwiij s tu 8tt 
things/wfoard —BUaMTT 

Reiuou progremve, Instinct is complete —Ti OUNO 


Opake, Dark 

Opake in Litin opacus, oomcR from ops 
the t irth beciuso tho eaith is the (Uirktst of 
all biidles , the Wold opake is to Dark as tho 
species to the goiuis, for it expresses Aliat 
species of da7kness which is inherent in ^hd 
bodies, in distinction from those which emit 
light from themseh os or admit of hglit into 
themselves, it is thciefore employed scientih 
callv for tho more vulgar and familiar term 
dark On this ground the earth is termed an 
ojiaie body in distinction from the sun moon, 
or other luminous bodies any solid sul stances, 
as a tree or a stone, is tan ojini ebody, in distmc 
tion from glass, which is a clear or uanapareni 
body 

But all sunshine ss when his beams at nooa. 
Culminate from th equator as they now 
Shot upward still whence no way round 
Shadow from body o^ialte con fall —MILTON 

Open, V Candid 
Open, 1 * Flunk 



OPENINa 49S OPINION 


Opening, Aperture, Cavity 
Opening signlfieB la general any place 
If ft open without defining any circumslancea 
tlie Aperture ia genei^ly a epecifio kind oi 
opening which la considered ecientlflcally 
there are openings in a wood when the treea 
are partly cut away , openings In etroeta by 
the rcmoTal of houses , or openings in a fence 
that has been broken down , but anatomists 
speak of apertures in the skull or in the heart, 
and the naturalist describes the apertutes in 
the neats of bees, ants, bearers, and the like , 
the opening or aperture is the commencement 
of an inclosure , the Cavity la the whole in- 
t-loBuro hence they are frequently as a part 
to the whole , many animals mike a cni itv m 
the earth for their nest wiih only a small apii- 
ture for their egress and ingress 

The ■rented dew 

Befmyfl her eurU I'll-jriTiUt ftiiJdeip 

In Bcnttired iullui ojwritTnfi far bihipul 

iVilh every hretEe iLe hears the cojuing «t>rtn 

TUOMSOW 

In less than a mtimle he liad thrngt hia little penon 
throauh the anri ruie, and ivKaiii uid BKaia perchi-S upon 
tis neighljoui 8 cage —COU i tK 

III the centre (if e\ ery floor from to» to Iiottom is the 
chief room of no creat extent round which there are 
haitow cuvitwe or receista —JoHKSON 

Operation, v Action 
Operation, t irorl 

Opmiated, or Opmiative, Conceited, 
Egoistical 

A fondness for one s opinion bcip -iks the 
Opmiated man, a foml ooiueit of ones 
self bespeaks the Conceited man a fond 
attachment to himself btHpeikt. tlic Epoist- 
ical man a liking for one s s( ]f or uiie s own 
is evidently the common nlci th it runs 
through those terras , they differ in the mod© 
and 111 the oli]( ct 

An opinuiieU man is not only fond of his own 
opinion, but full of liis own opinion he has 
an opinion on fc\ ery thing, w Inch la th© best 
is-ible auil is therefore dtlivcrcd 

toly to every one, that they innj profit in 
foi ruing their own opinions A couctitnl ni'in 
has a conceit or an idle fond opinion of his own 
talent, it is not only high in competition with 
others, but it is so high as to be set above 
others The conceited man does not want to 
follow the ordin iry means of acquiring know¬ 
ledge his conciii suggests to him that Lis 
talent will supply 1 ibour, applicatnm, reading 
and study, and every other contrivmce which 
men have commonly employed for their im¬ 
provement , he secs by intuition whit another 
learns by experience and observation, lie 
knows lu a day what others want years to 
acriuirc , he learns of himself what others 
are conttiitod to get by means of instruction 
The egoistical man makes himself the darling 
theme of his own contemplation , he admires 
and loves himself to that degree that he can 
talk md think of nothing else , his children, 
hishouse, lus garden, hia rooms, and the like, 
are the ineef'eant theme of Ms conversation, 
and henmio invaluable from the mere circum¬ 
stance of lie’onging to him, 


An opiniated man is the most unfit for con¬ 
versation, which only affords pleasure by an 
alternate and C(3uable communication of senti¬ 
ment A conceited man is the most unfit for 
co-operation, where a junction of talent and 
effort is essential to bring things to a conclu¬ 
sion an egoistical man is the most unfit to bo 
a companion or fnend, for he does not know 
how to value or like anything out of himselr 

Doim VM he cut from ell his Ereetnan as It la piti 
but all such politic opiniators should —©OUTU 

No sreat nifasiiTe at a very difficult crisis can he pur 
sued whuh is not attended witli smne mischief u<.iio 
but eonc^t/ed pn tenders In public buslnoss liold ai.y 
other loiiipiage —BURKEi 

To ehow their particular aversion to speak Inc in the 
first ^lerson the eentlemin »( I ort Iloyal lir-viided this 
form of writing witli the iihiub of tgotUm ^AmiiHON 

Opinlative, v Opmiated 

Opinion, Sentiment, Notion, 

Opinion, in Ijatin opmto from opmor, and 
the Greek cTru'oeo) to Uimk or judge, la the 
work of the head 

Sentiment, from sentio to feci, is Uio work 
of the heart 

Notion, in Latin notio, from nosco to know, 
ifl a simple opoiatvon of the thinking faculty 
We form opiuioiis wo have sentiments wo 
get nofioTw Opinions are formed on siiecula* 
tive matter they are the result of reading, 
cxponouce, and reflection sentiments are 
entertained on matters of practice they are 
the consequence of hibits and circumst races 
notions are gathered upon sensible objects, and 
arise out of the casualties of hearing and 
seeing Wc have ojnnions on religion, as rcs- 
lects its doctiincs, we have sinfinottt* on re 
igion as respects its practice .and its precepts 
The tinity of the (lodnead in the general sense 
.rad the doctnne of the Tnmt> iii tlie particu¬ 
lar sense, are opiiwoin honour and gratitude 
towards the Deity, the sen^.e of our dopend- 
anca iqxiti him, and obhgations to him are 
sentiments 

Opinions are more liable to error than sfn/i- 
iiicnts the former dejiend upon knowledge, 
and must therefore be liable to inaccuracy, 
the latter depend rather upon instinct, and a 
well organized frame of mind Notions are 
still more h.ible to error than either , they are 
the immatured decisions of the uninformed 
mind on the appearances of things The dir- 
fcrence of opmio'ft among men, on the most 
important questions of human life, is a sufll 
eient evidence that the mind of man is veiy 
e iidly If d astray in matters of optnton what 
cvi r difference of opinion there may be among 
(’hristians, there is but ono sentiment of love 
and good-will among those who follow tlio 
example of Christ, rather than their own 
pissions the notions of a Deity are so impi i- 
fect among s wages in general, that they seem 
to aniomit to little more than an Indistinct 
idea of some superior invisible agent 

No cousId (uLid Henry IV wh*ti charjped by tiie Diik# 
0] Bouiuuii with baving cliioif^ed his rellgiuii) I 
chiuigod no religlou but ui opinion —HOWEl 

There are never groat nuinhws ia any nation who can 
nviBi 1 plrwiiig discourse from thsii own stock of imfr 
wenti and inia^eB — JoilNSua 
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» 8 idaU writing entitl«d « notion fn, mn 

that piece be called which mpitcb no tiichor than to the 
hirinlug a project —aHAFTESBUl \ 

Opponent, v Enemy 
Opportunity, v Occasion 
To Oppose, V To comhat 
To Oppose, V To contradict 
To Oppose V 2o olijrrt 


larticidar iiiBUnte* of Mootid Biglit have 1,0111 lim* 
with auch evidence, ns neither Bacon uor Boyle I, uo 
iMtu able to riuut —J OHNSON 

For twice five dnya the good old sci r inthifttod 
Th intended treason and was dnmli to blivod 

DHl Di-v 

Theniiderstandingand will no^cr di^vpreed (bef .ro Uie 
laii) lor the proposals of the tno never Uie in 

elinations of the other —aauTJl 

Opposite, V Adverse 
Opprobrium, v In/amy 
To Oppugn, t To ronjiite 


To Oppose, Resist, Withstand, 
Thwart 
Oppose, ^ To contiadict 
Resist signtfiea htor.illjr to stand bick, 
flw ly from, or a^fainat 

Uif/i m Withstand bta the force of re In 

Thwart, from iho German 5140 cross. Big 
m'lca to Colne across 

'J ^lo aotion of setting one thing up agamet 
t Utlior IS obviously expressed by all these 
I ’•ms, but they diircrin the in inner .ind the 
u’ nmstxiiecs To np^iOit ih the most general 
,1:1 I nnqu ihfied term it simply denotes the 
K'llivo position of two t)bjoL+s, ind when 
n, pli d to persons it does not neee-isarilyiiuidy 
UO person il charletelist 1C wc may oppose 
r isou ui force to force , or things in ly Ik 
oypohul to each other which are in an oji/iosii, 
diieetion, as a htmso to a church hcsist la 
alwiys fill act of moi^ or leas force when 
applied to persons, it is moatly a ciilpible 
action, us when niun lawful authority , 

resistance is in fict always bad, unless in ca&o 
of actual Self defence (Ippofiboh maybe made 
in any form, as wlien we oj>pose a ptmons 
admittiiiei liitoahuusebyourptraonaiefforts 
or opjxise hia udmiHSiion into a boeiety by a 
deeUrition of our (qiinions Rtsistunce is 
(Awajs a dirci t notion, ns when we rmst an 
invading army by the sword, or the ovi 
dence of our senses by denjingouritaseut, or, 
in relation to things, wheu wood or iny hard 
buhst ineo mists the violent efforts of steel or 
iron to make in impression 

JVitlistand and thicart are modes of restsfonce 
appheiblo only to const luiis agents To with¬ 
stand is negative , it implies not to yield to 
any forngn agoiiey thus a person withstands 
the cntieaties of another to comply with i 
request To thwai t is jioaitive , it is actively 
to cross the will of another thus humoursome 
people are perpetually thwarting the •wishes of 
tlioao with wliom they arc in counectiou 
Ilabituil opposition, whethei in act or 111 
si-irit, Js cqii illy Btiiseles'), anil none but con 
ceded or turbulent people are guilty of it 
Oppositionists to government are dangerous 
members of society, and are ever preaching 
up resistance to constituted authorities It is 
a happy thing -when a young man oan with¬ 
stand the allurements of pleasure It is a put 
of a Christian s duty to boar with patieneo ilie 
untoward events of life that tkwait his 
purposes 

Bo hot til assault bo high the tiiimiU row, 

WhUt oun defend, end while theI>reekB oppose 


Optdon, Choice 

Option 1*1 immediate!} of Utin denv dlon, 
and IS consequently a teim of less frequent uso 
th.in tho word Choice, which has been shown 
(v 'io choou) to be of Celtic origin Tlie foriuoi 
term, from Gie Gieck omopai to see or eon 
sidor, iinplies an uncontrolled vet of tho mind , 
tho latter a sunjile leanmg of the will Wu 
speik. of opfioH only as regirds ones freedom 
from oxtinial constraint in the act of choosing 
one speaks of choice only as tho simple vet 
Itself Ihc option or tho power of choosing m 
given the choice itself is m ido houoe wu. stj 
a thing 18 at a iierson s option, or It is his own 
option, or tho option is left to him, in order to 
flcbigiiate hi 8 ficedom of c/ioICC more strongly 
than IS expressed by tho word ckoict itself 

will' t they tilk MV mvpt our diurf i,he> iv Iha 
J ,1 III iiis VV c h»vi iiu i,tli,r jption —LUl KI 

Opulence v RiJus 
Oral, t \iihai 
Oration, p Addi tss 
Oiatory, v Llocution 
Orb, V Ciult 
To Ordain, r To appoint 
To Order, v To appoint 
Order, v Class 
Order, v Command 
Order, v Ihrection 

Order, Method, Rule. 

Order, v To dispose 
Method, m FrenchLatin 
Greek p.f9o&os from ptra and oiot, signifies tlio 
ready or nght way to do a thing 
Rule comes from tho I,atin i egula a rule, 
and ? eyo to govern, direct, or make straight 
tho former expressing the act of making a 
thing straight or thit by which it is inado so, 
tbe latter tlie abstract quality of being so 
made 

Older is applied in gonoral to everything 
that 18 disposed, method and ruie are applied 
only to tliat wlueh is done, the onkr hes 111 
consulting tho time, tho place, and the object, 
80 as to make them accord the method consists 
111 the nght choice of means to an end, the 
rule consists in that which will keep us in tho 
nght wiy Where there is a number of objects 
there must be order m tho disposition of them 
there must be order m a school m to the 
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armngcineTit both of the pupils and of the 
bui>intps where there le work to caiTy on, or 
any object to obtain, or my art to follow, there 
must be me(/iod in the pursuit, a tradoeman 
•r merchant must have method in keeping bis 
accounts , a teacher must have a method for 
the communication of instruction the ittlc is 
the part of the method it is that on which the 
method rests, there cannot be method without 
rule, hut there may be rule without method 
the rneViod vanes ^th the thing that is to be 
done , tlie rule is that which is permanent and 
serves as a guide under all cii cumstances We 
adopt the method and follow the rule A 

E ftinter adopts a certain method of preparing 
Is colours according to the ntfci laid down by 
his art 

Order Is said of every complicated machine, 
either of a physical or a inoril kind the <m/er 
of the universe, by which every ptrt is made 
•bo h-irmoni 7 C to the other pirt and all inrli 
vidually to tlie whole collectively, i'^ th it which 
constitutes its principal bouity as rational 
heinga we aim at introdiuing the same onln 
into the raoril hchcine ot soiiity ortln is 
therefore that which is founded upon the 
n iture of things, and seems in its extensuo 
sense to comprehend all the rest Method is 
the work of the understanding, mostly as it is 
employed in the mechanical process, some 
times, however, as respects intellcctml objrcts 
Ride is said either as it respects mechanical 
and physical actioas or moral conduct 
The order of society is preserved by means 
of government, or authority liws or rvh$ are 
employed by authority as instruments in the 
preservation of order no work should be per¬ 
formed, whether it bo the building a housn, or 
the writing a book, without method this 
’nutkmi will he moio or less correct, as it is 
formed according to definite rulet 
The terra rule is, howev er, as before observed, 
employed distinctly from either ouhr (»r 
method, for it ixiiibes to the moril oomlmt of 
the iruluidiul The Chnstiin religion con 
tains for th( fundnueof onr conduct in 
all the relations of human society 
Asepithits oiiUil)/, meUiofbcal, and , 

are applied to persima and even to things 
according to the above distinction of the 
nouns an orttfWi/man, or an oulolv society 
Is one that adheres to the e-itabltHhed ordet of 
things the former In his domestic habits, the 
latter in tbeir public c,iptcity, their social 
meetings, and their sociU mpasures A me 
thodical man is one who adopts method in all 
he sets about, such a one may sometimes run 
into the extreme of formality, by being precise 
where precision is not necessary we cannot 
speak of a vieihodical society, for method la 
altogether a personal quality A man w 
rcQvlar, inasmuch as he follows a certain rule 
in bis moral actions, and tuoreby preserves a 
uniformity of conduct a regular society is 
one founded by a certain proscribed rule 
A disorderly person in a family dlscomposos 
its domestic coconomy a man who is ctuor 
dtrly in his business throws everything into 
confusion It is ot peculiar importance for 
a person to be methodiral who has tbe 
eu])oni\tcndonee of other people's labour 
i/iuob time Is lost and much fruitless trouble 
occusiim,d by the want of method regularity 


of life IB of as much more importance tlim 
orde: and 7 ?t€thod, as a man s durable happiness 
la to the happiness of the moment the orderly 
and methodical respect only the transitory 
modes of things, but the regular concerns a 
man both for body and souL 
These terms are In like manner applied to 
that which is personal, we say, an orderly 
proceedmg, or an orderly course, for what Is 
done in due order a regular proceeding, or a 
regular course, which goes on according to a 
prescribed rule , a methodical grammar a me¬ 
thodical deluieation, and tlio like, for what is 
done acoordlng to a given method 

The orrfer and mertorf of nature i* generally very 
di/Ter^nt from our lucasureB and proiwrtkn* — hCBaF 
Their ptory I rerolv d , and reverent own d 
Their poluh d arte of nde, their huuidu vlrtuee 
MALLKT 

To Order, V To place 
Order, V Succession 
Ordinary, v Common 

Orifice, Perforation 

Orifice, in Latin ontlmim or omfacium, 
from os and factum, signifies a made moutli, 
th it 18 an opening made, as it were 
Perforation, In Latin perforatio, from 
pti torn signifies a piercing through 
These terms are botli Rcienllfically cmplovcd 
by medical men, to designate certain cavities 
in the human body , hut the former respects 
that which IS natural, the latter that whic h is 
artificial all the vessels of the human body 
have their orifices which are so constructed as 
to open or close of themselves Burgeons are 
frequently obliged to rri iko perfoiations into 
the bones sometimes pufoinhon may de 
sciiho what eemi s from a n itnr I proci ss, hut 
it denotes a cavity marie through a solid sub 
stmec, but thooxacfi is particularly niqilici- 
ble to such openings as most rcseinblo the 
mouth in fonu and use In this manner tlio 
words may be extended in their application 
to other 1 odicH liesidos animal substances, anri 
in other scieiKCs besides anatomy hence wo 
spe ik of the oriti( r of a tube, the orihce of any 
flower, and the hkc, or the perfoiation of a 
tree, by means of a cinnon ball or an iron 
instrument 

Origin, Original, Beginning, Rise, 
Source 

The Origin and Original both come from 
the I atln oi tm to rise the former ilcsii'iiating 
the <abRtna( t property of nsmg the latter the 
thing that is izMn Onoin is said only of 
things tint use ojif/innl is said of those 
which give an origin to another the orirnn 
selves to date the existeueo of a thing, the 
term ortainal perves to nhow the author of n 
thing and is opposed to the copy The orujiu 
of the world is described in the first chaptei 
of Genesis, Adam was the anginal from whom 
all the human race has sprung 
Onqin has respect to the cause. Begin 
ning to the period, of existence everjEthlng 
owes Us exisrence to the ongvt It dai«i i+J 
exiAttiiee from the beginning there cannot Lf 
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an ongm without a beginning, but there m-iy 
bo a beginning where we do not speak of an 
origin Wo look to the origin of a thing in 
order to learn its nature we look to the 
beginning ni order to loam its duration When 
wc havo disciAered the of a quarrel wo 
are in a fair way of becoming acquainted with 
the aggressors , when we trace a quarrol to 
the beginning, we may easily ageertam how 
long It his laated 

Origin and the Riae are both PTnplored for 
the primary state of e'cistence but the latter 
Is a much more familiar term than the for 
mcr wo speak of the o) igin of an empire, the 
01 igin of 1 family, the origin of a dispute, and 
the like , but wo say that a rI\or takes its nse 
from a certain mountain, thit certain dis¬ 
orders take their rise from pirticular circum- 
stances which htppon in eirly life it la 
moreover observable that the term oru/tn is 
Confined solely to the fir-^t commencement of 
a things c\isteiico hut nee comprehends its 
gradual progress lu tho tirst atijjfts of its 
existence the oj igin of tho noblest fiinilies 
n ui tho first instance somolimes ignoblo, the 
lirgcst livers like then mo in sm ill Btream- 
We look to tho ongtn is to the cause of exist 
oru 0 we look to tho i tei ae to Iho hitintinn m 
whieh the thing eomnieiiecs to exist, oi the 
process by winch it grows iqi into cxtstonco 
It Is lu yviii to attempt to son eh tin ongin of 
evil, urdess .oh wo find it txpl lined iii tho 
word of tiod lliseisos tike tlieir riK in cer 
tain pirts of tho body, and after lying for 
some time dorm int, breik out in after liic 

The UI and iro nld of only ono 
object, tho Source IS sanl ot Ihit wbuh 
produces 1 succession i f objects tho om/m of 
evil in gvnoi d his given mo to much specu- 
litiun t!jo lovu of plctsure i. the mux of 
mealeuUblo uiiBehiofs to indivuliuls, is well 
as to society at Urge the oiigm cxints but 
onco , tho i' is 1 istmg tho oj igiii of cveiy 
fiijiily IS to be tracod to our hist pinut, 
Ad im , wo h ivo i never f iilinj tewiti. of con 
Bolition 111 1 elision 

(liriBtiaiiity etyliini the orijm of nil the dleonlera 
Hfliicii at lacsuiit. l iki ijlftu i>n until —ULAIK 

Aliil had hil latter h ilf )iii hrtrto 

Carv illruiilth vugiiml h ssuU —BUTLFll 

But wit Mill weaviuK h iil the e nno b* itiininij 
PaUaii lirBl in pui try nid syiimiuif —SWIFT 

The fnciLtluhip which i* to ho piRcll'ir.l or expeclid hy 
/Iinianti iiiorCilfl Iiiuet take its itso hum mutual plea 
sure —JOHNSON 

Ou0 lource of the suliUrtie ib lutliuty —BURKC. 

Original,'!’ Ougm 

Original, v Pi nnarv. 

Ostensible, v Coloin obU 

Ostentation, u SAow 
Oval, V Obbmg 

Over, V Above 

To Overbalance, Outweigh, Pre¬ 
ponderate 

To Overbalance la to throw the balance 
over on one side. 


To Outweigh la to exceed in weight. 

To Pieponderate, from pree before md 
ponduj a weight, siguifles alto to exceed in 
weight 

Although thoHo terms approach so near to 
e ich other in their original meaning, yet they 
h ive now a different application in the iiro- 
per senao, a person oierbalancet himself who 
losea hie bal luce and goes on one side , a 
heavy body outiceighi one that is light, when 
they aro puc into tho eime pair of Bcales 
OveibulaiiLe and outwttgk are Hkcwiho usod In 
tho improper applie itioii , jn qumJi i <i(l ih ne, ei 
used othurvvise things ire said to on i bnhuK e 
which aro Buppo-.ul to tui u the sc de to ono 
aide or the othir, they aro Hiui to outireu/i 
when they iro to be weighed against eaih 
other they are said to piepomleilUe when oti^ 
weighs everything else down tho evils winch 
arlHo from innovationa in society cmimonly 
oierbalanct tho good, tlio will of a piicnt 
should oiitiieigh every ptrsnnil conaidcrat'oii 
lu the mind which will alwiys bo tho ciao 
where the jHivvcr of re"ligioupMjW7idi.?ahi 

WliafeMT any rniii may haie writtPii cr doiir' Ills 
preupls r Ills inliiur will m arct-ly oicrt il kic l)i iiii 
iiiip irUiit uiufuniiUy which luiis UiiuukIi liia Uiuc — 
JOHNSON 

If onillcss Rgi>8 rin nntunjh an hour 

I ct ii(,t UiclMiul but the pahs itixplre -\OLMJ 

lonkR wliiili do nut currcniKiuil wttli the Inert cauiiot 
lie iHimncd witliuiit Hbour nor coiitiiiuid witkoiit pmii 
the iiii]ti\u to ii liiiquisli tlirm must thcretorc, booh jitl 
pOU<U >ilJc —UAWKISWOKIII 

To Overbear, Bear Down, Over¬ 
power, Overwhelm, Subdue 

To Overbear is to bmi ones silf oicr 
ani'tliei, th it IS, to mike mother fadi ones 
weighr to Bear Down 1*^ htO’ dly ti> bring 
diivvn by bun mg upon, io Overpower is to 
git tho potix over an otject, to Over 
whelm from lohtliii oi uLul, sign fiei to 
tum quiio u.uiid Is Well is ovc.r , to Subdno 
(| I'o Ximptx) IS htei illy to brmg oi put 
mi'll rue iLh A lu in ombuuH b> eiiiMi ^ 
Inns If highci tluu o'luis, and put in ' to 
silence thojc who might ci inn an cpnlily 
with him, an oieibuuirig dtim inor is lui st 
tonspieiioiis 111 nariovv clie 01 whe,e lU Juiu 
vidu d, from certain c lau il adv ml v i a ills 1 1 
a Hupuionty over tho m iiibcrs of tlie tsiiin 
coirimunity To ban doicti is an act of grevtii 
vioieiiee one buirs down opposition , it is jiro 
lieily tho opposing force to force, until ono 
sido yiolda there may be occvaions in wlilch 
buiii^ down la fully juatifiiblo and lindilde 
Mr Httwia often compelled to bear ihwn ^ 
fictions partj which rhveatened to oveiturn 
tho government Oiopower, as tho Urm 
tmphes, belongs to tho exerelue of fmwer 
which may be either physical or moral ono 
may bo aieijwtieied by another, whi in a 
struggle gets ono into hla power , or one miv’ 
b© oeti powered m an argument, when tho 
argument of ono a antagonist is such as to 
bring ono to Bilence One is overborne or 
borne liown by the exertion of Individuals 
overpowered by tho nctlvo efforts of individual t 
or by tho force of cireunistaiices , overv h^me I 
by circumstances or things onlv , oieibnt ne ny 
aaother of aupirlor liiQueiice, bo me down by 
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tho force of liis %ttack , oi'erpowerAi by num¬ 
bers, by entreaties, by looks, and the like, 
and Is ovrrvhelmtd by the torrent of words, or 
the impetuosity of the attack 
OiSTpower and o^erwhtlnl denote a porUal 
superiority, subdue denotes that which is per¬ 
manent and positive we may overpouier or 
svfrvhelm for a tune, or to a tertain degree, 
but to subdue is to get an entire and laatlng 
superiority Overpower and ovei whelm are said 
of what passes between persons nearly on a 
level, but subdue is said of those who are, or 
may be, reduced to a low state of inferiority 
Individuals or armies are o? erpowered or over¬ 
whelmed individuals or nations are subdued 
■wo may be oierpoiamdinone engagement, and 
enerpower our opponent in another, we may bo 
overwhelmed by the suddenness and impetuo¬ 
sity of an attack, yet ■we may ricover our«€:lvc 8 
BO IS to renew it, but when we are subdual all 
jjower of resistance is gone 

To oierpower, niencltclm, nrd 'uMite, are like 
wise applied to the nmral foehngs, as well is 
to the crtemil relations of Ibiugs but the 
two former irc tho effects of txferiial tircum 
stances, the lattei follows from tlie rvcrclse 
of the reasoning ■po'wers tlic tender feelings 
arc oierpowered the mind is overwlidnud with 
painful foolmgs , the unruly passions are sub¬ 
dued by the force of religious conUmplation 
a person may be so oierpowered, on seeing a 
dying friend, as to bo unable to speak , a 
person may be so overwhelmed with gnef, ujion 
the death of a near and dear rclatiio, as to be 
unable to attend to his orditury avocations, 
the passion of anger Iras been so completely 
siiWued by the iofluentc of religion on iho 
heart, that instances h vve been known of the 
most irascible tempers being converted into 
the most mild and forbearing 

The duty of fear, like that of other paettonB, U not 
to 0Mre<ar reuon but to uniat it —Joundos 

All colours that are more luminous (than green) orer 
power and disaipate the auiinal ejnrita wluch are eiu 
plujred in sight —ADDISON 

f uch impletnenta of tni'jchief a*«haUd»sh. 

To piece* and owi tchelm whatever ^tanda 

Adverse —MltTON 

For what avail* 

Taluur or strength though matchless nuell d with pain, 
■Which all lubthMi r-MlLiON 

Otrerbearing', v Imperious 
To Overcome, V To conquer 

To Overflow, Inundate, Deluge 
What Overflows simply flowi over what 
Inundates ' innn in and unda a wave) flows 
into, whdt Deluges (from diluo) washes 
away ( 

The term overflow bespeaks abundance, 
whatever exceeds the mcasore of contents 
rauBtyiow over, because it is more than can be 
hold to inuTidnfe bespeaks not only abund¬ 
ance, but vehemence when it mu-ndates it 
flous In faster than Is desired, it fills to an in- 
cenveuieut height to deluge bespeaks im¬ 
petuosity , a deluge IrTCSlstibly carries away 
all before It This explanation of these terms 
in their proper sense will illustrate their im- 
p-opM application the htart is said to over- 
fi I, with joy, with grief, with bitterness, and 


the like, m order to denote the anpemhund- 
ance of the thing, a country is said to be 
tnunddfflf by swarms of inhabitants, when 
speaking of numbers who intrude themselves 
to the annoyance of the natives , the town is 
said to be deluged with publications of different 
kinds, when they ap^ar in such proft sioa 
and In such quick succession os to supersede 
others of more value 

I auk too full of you, not to orerjlov upon Uiote 1 
conveme with —Port. 

There wm inch an inundation of ipoakers young 
tpcakeie in every ■niae oi the i»ord lliet iieilhtr my 
LordOemiHliie nor luyself, could find room for it single 
wonl —GIBBON 

To all thone who did not with to delugt Ihclr country 
In hlnotl the aaeplliig of King Wllheili unS ftll act oI 
necesalty —liL RKI 

To Overhear, v To hear 

To Overpower, v 7o beat 

To Overpower, v To ot erbear 


To Overrule, Supersede 

To Overrule Is liter illy to get tlie supe¬ 
riority of rule, and t > Supersede la to gtt 
the upper or Buporior >oat, but fhi. former is 
emidoycd only is the ait ot ptiBoiiM, tho 
latter is applied to thin/s at th* igmts a 
mm may bo oto i uM in hia tiomtitu govt ni 
ment, or ho miy be OLerrulnl lu ii pubU,, 
lavcinoly, or be may be oierrvUd in tlio 
cibinefc, large works m general supersede rho 
mcLHsity o! emallor ones, by containing th a 
which 18 suponor bulb in quantity and qiidlitj 

When f incy begnm to he f»<ernded hy Trii9f,n a^nd cor 
reeled by cvt^rieiK c the must artful Ui* raiMS buc 1 tUa 
curuwity —Johnson 

rtiriatoval rceeirMl a rommwiion erupoirerlng him to 
supersede Cortes —KOBIRT3UN 

Overruling, V Prevailing 
Overrun, v To ovei spread 


Overspread, Overrun, Ravage 

To Overspread Bignifics simplv to cover 
the whole surface of a body , but to Overrun 
is a mode of spreading, n iru( ly by running , 
things in general therefnre, are said to ore?- 
spread whith admit of evtcnslon , nothing can 
bo paid to otfrrwn but what literally or figura¬ 
tively runs llie fa^c is oi erspread with BpjU , 
the giound is oicn an with weeds To overrun 
and to Ravage are both employed to imply 
tho active and extended destruction of an 
enemy , but the former expresses more than 
the latter a small body may ravaj;* in parti¬ 
cular parts, but immense numbers are said to 
oieTTun, as they run into every part the 
Barbanans oimnn all Burope, and settled in 
different countilea, detachments are sent out 
to raveige the country or neighbourhood 

The storm of hall and fire with tho darkness that 
overtpread the land for three days ore described wk, 
great strength —ADDISON 

Most despotic govummenti are naturally Ofemm with 
IgDoiaiice and barbarity —ADDISON 

While Hc)^ ■waa absent the tbloves of Trabhonltei 
raeai^ wi^ thgir depredations all the parts of Judea 
esia Casio Byria that lay wltiila Selr reach,-PBlDtluX, 
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Overaig'btt » fnadia-tencjf 
Oversight, v Intpecliom 
To Overthrow, v Tu beat 
To Overthrow, v To oiertum 


To Overturn, Overthrow, Subvert, 
Invert, Reverse 

To Overturn is himply to turn over, which 
(nay be more or less ^rjdnil hut to Over 
throw IS to throw over, which will be iiujio 
or Jeea violent To oii^rtum 1*1 to turn a Thing 
eithor with iti side or its bottom upward, but 
j^o Subvert la to turn that under which 
thould bo iipwftid to Reverse is to turn 
Hhit byforo which should be behind, and to 
Invert is to phcc ihat on its bead whuh 
^limild rost on its feet Theso terms differ 
accordingly in their apijlkatlon and circuin 
sUnccs things are ntei ttimed by contrivance 
uud gridual meiuh , infidels iitciupt to 01 rr 
(v(?n < hn'*tiuuty by the arts of riflitiilo and 
hlscliood the Ficncb revolutionists ovo thuw 
their Lawful govtmm* nt by every a<t of vio- 
ItTKo To oicrtxni is sad of snnll mittcrs, 
to aitiiii)/only of national or large concerns 
domestic economy in iv bo tn < rturiml rctiLUous 
or ijolitical estabiishuK Ills maybe ni/netted 
lint miy be f>t«■^li/^icd which is simply set 
u[), that IS submlci win h has been esta* 
blished an assertion miybo oirriimml the 
best sanctioned pi inciplcs may by artifice bo 
tu 6 ut hd 

To 01 owri/irow, and ruble) t, generally 

Involve the destruction of the thing so oie) 
turned, (nirtkrmm, or iuhietied or at leist 
renders it for the time useless, and are, there¬ 
fore, mostly unallowed acts, but )event, and 
tnifjt, which have a more particular applu i- 
tion have a less spocihc (haracter of pro 
priity we may se a proposition by taking 
the negitive instead of the BtfirmuTive , a 
d'^cice nny he rein‘ted so as to render it 
niiyitory, but^hoth of these vets nny be 
light or wrong accoiding to ciicuinstancin 
likewise, the order of pirticular things may 
bo inverted to suit the coiivcincnce of parties, 
but tho order of society Giiinot bo xnvfrud 
wiihont tubi rrti >g all the ininclples on which | 
wtvll society Is built 

An Mre Is '’IP nliB I*! revolvmd f«te 
Whou Troy vluiU ooerturn the Groeuui etatp 

DkYUEN 

Thnii proAen, hy chtnwUm 0 rrthroum, 
luingiTie that they raise their own —OAI 

Otliero from pitUic spirit, laboured to prevent a civil 
war wliiih wliatever parly nhould prevail muni ehalte, 
and porluvptt tubv«rt the Spaiiieb power —ROBEsrsON 

Our ancestor! affected a certain pomp of etjle and this 
affectaiiun I MUipect was the true cauae of tiiiir no 
frequently invfi Unff tba natural elder of their words, 
especially iu poetry -TyHKW UirT 

He who walks not uprightly haa neither from the pre 
sumptipii of Ortls mercy rramina the decree of h»]m 
lice 1101 from hw owu purposes of a future repeiitauoe, 
au} sure ground to set bis foot upon —SOUTH 

To Overwhelm, v To oierbear 


To Overwhelm, Crush 
To Overwhelm (v To overbear) is to cover 
With a heavy body, so thai one should sink 
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under it fo Crush is tn destroy the loiv 
sifltcncy of ft tiling by violent pressure ft 
thing may bo crushed by being nienohebrifd 
but it miy be oi'€rin/t<fme(i without being 
dusked and It may be crushed viithout 
being overiDhelmed the girl larpeia, who be¬ 
trayed the Laidtobno hill to Ibo Habiues la 
said to have been oin whelmed with then uina, 
by which sho w, is omked ti doitli when 
in my petMUis fall on oiu lie in ly lx oxx 
ufielmed but not ueeiabanlj tniskal wbnt u 
waggon goes over a body, it miy be ctuskid, 
but not oeerwhelnud 

Ictnot the •[VilitKal meOirhyulcs of Jaerbins hr<ak 
prlnou to burst like Lev inter to swtt'p the cii li 
with tlieir hurniwiie and to brink up tlio foutiunns ol 
tb« great deep to or^rirAefm us —HULKy 

Melt his cold heart and wake dead aatuio in hiiii 
Crush, him in thy arms —OXWAV 

Out-Cry, V Ifoise 
To Out-Do, V To exceed 

Outline, V SlUck 


To Outhvo, Survive 

To O itlive is liternlly to live out the Ufa 
of a >0 In r, t« Itvo 1- ngi 1 to Survive, ill 
French kikiuc, is to live after, tho former 
la enil)loyeiltoe\preBsthceomiuilsnn Ik twi on 
t,vo lives, tile litter to deiiote ti pioLiaeted 
tx stcnce beymid anj given term uiie perhoii 
tfl BMid properly to «ufbIK lUoUn r wlinenjovu 
a longer life, but wo speak of siixiuiiq (kt 
S ony or tlimgB, m an luiii tiniTo or untpiih^n <1 
manner it ib not a pot ulur bloBsing to online 
all onr nearest relatives and fnouds 110 111 m 
can bo happy in swvutng h<B honour 

A mall never miffiver Ins ouiscieiicB itid tint fur this 
cause unly he cannut «ufli <. tuiusilf —SOUTH 

Of so vast eo lasting, so noiirlip an extent fa the 
UMligiiity uf agreat guilt—SuUiIi 

Outrag‘ 0 , t Ajiont 

Ouisiae i Show 


Outward, External, Exterior 

Outward, or im lirud to tho oitf, iftor tho 
manner of the ouf mdetnilldy ikBuilbiB tlio 
sitnition. External, from the i itin er 
fmius and ejfm, nioie dehuite in its Btnsi, 
Biiiee it IS employed only 111 ri^a-id to HUeh 
objects IS aro conceived tube mdejienriont if 
man as a tbmking b« inn hence, we may 
sp ik of tlirt oi(fifa,(< p 111 of t building, of 11 
board, of ; table, a box, and the like , but cii 
external objc ta iCjing on the n iiid, or of ill 
extnnnl figi.oe> Exterior is stiU more 
definite thin either, as it c\press( b i bigiior 
degree of the outicaid or «er<Knifi( the forriior 
being in the eompaiativo and tho two laitef 
in the positive degree when wa Kpcak of any 
thing which has two coats, it is usual to deelg- 
nate the outermost by the it <tne of tho earfertor 
when we apeak simply of the snrfftce, without 
referf'nee to anytliing boliind, it is denomi¬ 
nated external as the exterio) coat of a walnut, 
or tho external surface of things la the moral 
application tho external or outward is tliat 
which com«B simply to the view , but the 
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m PAINT. 


txt^nor IS that which is promiaent, and which 
consequently may conceal something a man 
may sometimeB neglect the cuttuU, who Is 
altogether mindful of the In a man with a 
pleasing exttn tor will sometimes gain more 
fneu^ than he who has more solid merit 


The controvert aboat the reality of external evil# a 
now at au end —JOUNBOK 


But when a tnonarcb rini it ehould be secret, 
To keep exterior show of lauctity 
Malnb^ iwpeot, and cover bad eumplo 


To Outwolgrli. V To otwrftataTct. 


And though my otitteard itate mlafortune hath 
Deprew d thus loir, It caonot roaob my faith. 

DKWKAM 


To Own> V To achtowledffe 
Owner, V Pojwssor 


P. 


Pace, Step 

Pace, in French jJni Latin comes 

from the lI«T)row pfts/tal to pass, and signifies 
tlio act of paseing, or the (fround pa^bod over 

Step, which comes thrungh the niednim ol 
tbe iiortheru I tngu igos, from the breok 
signifies tho act of afcppiny, or the ground 
shppai over 

i\s respects tho art, tho pare expresses the 
general manner of pisalngon, or moving the 
body, tho step implies tlic m inner of truiding 
with the foot the pace n distinguished by 
being either a walk or a run , and in regard 
to horses a trot or a gallop the step is rb^tni 
gnhihed by the right or left, tho forivard i>r 
the backward The same pace may bo modi- 
hed 80 as to ba more or less easy, more or less 
quick, tho itep may viiy as it is light or 
heavy, graceful or uiigraeoful long or short 
wo nuy go a slow pace with long step* or wo 
may go a quick ptxe witli short sfeix a 
slow fktee IS best suited to the solemnity of a 
funcril a long step must bo taken by soldiers 
in a alow march 

A*) respects the space passed or stepped over, 
the pace Is a measured distance, formed by a 
long !t€p the step, on the other hand, is in 
definitely employed for any space stepped over, 
hut pxrticul irly th it ordinary space which one 
stfps over without au effort a thcuisand 2>mes 
wis the Roman measurement for a milo a 
»(ep or two deaignalcB almost tho shortest 
j^.0S8tble distance 

To inorviiw to morrow iiid lo-tnorrow, 

Creeps In 1 stLaling puc^ from day to day 


Oiace lu Ml her »(cp* heaven in her eye 
lu every i,e«ture diguity and lovo —MILTON 

To Pacify, V appease 
Pagan, v C/enlUe, 

Pam, Pang, Agony, Anguish 

Pain is to be traced, through tho French 
and northern languages, to the Latin and 
tircek froiiTj punishment, iroiow labour, and 
rekojiat to bo poor or ill trouble Pang i® but 
' variation of pai?i, contracted from the Teu¬ 
tonic pcinujen to torment 
Agony roinoB from the Greek to 

struggle OT contend, aigniiylog the labour or 
pant ol d btrug,jle. 


Angaiish comes from the Latin nnpo, con¬ 
tracted from ante and apo, to act iigunst, or lu 
direct Opposition to, and Bignifies the pain 
ansiiig from severe pressure 

Pain, wlueh expresses tbe fooling that is 
most repugnant to tho nature of all sensible 
iKings, vs here the generic, and the rest specific 
terms, pain and aponp ire applied iridlstrind- 
n itely to what is piij sical and mental, panp 
and anguish mostly respect that which is 
mentil pain signjfiea either an individual 
fechi.g or a permanont state , pang is only a 
pirtKiiUr feeling agong is sometimes em¬ 
ployed for the individual feeling, but more 
coiuinonly for tbe td ito, anguish is always 
employed for the state i'oia is indefinite 
with icgard to tho degroo , It may rise to the 
highest or sink to the lowest possible degree , 
the rest are positively high degroos of jjnni 
the pang la i sharp pain the agonv la atev..rij 
and permanent poin, tho is anovkr 

whelming jMitn 

The cnises of pain are as various as tl.c 
modes of pain, or a.s ttic ciieumstnuts 'f 
sensible bemgs it attends disoase and w ur 
111 111 infinite vane'ty of fonns the panai i f 
coiiseience frequently troiiVjle tho man wh'. h 
not yet hardened in guilt apojiy and anrna^h 
are produced by violent t mses, and diae iso in 
1 Its must tenable shape , wounds and tonuen a 
j n.iturally produeo coriioreal agony a giiihy 
cunseicncc that is awakenod ton sense of guilt 
will suffer mental agony anquish arises alto 
gether from moral causes , tho mieerios and 
distrcHBOS of others, particularly of those who 
are nearly related, are most calculated to exeito 
anguish a mother suth rs anguish when she 
sees her child lalxrurlng under severe pam, or 
In danger of losing its fife, without having tho 
power to relieve It 

We ihoulil wwis on from crime to crimo haedtets eiti4 
TeinursLleeH ll itiini ry iliil not auncl In our way, and oUf 
owu patnt adniouleh lu of our fully -^OUNSON 

Whiit panni the tender bnuut ot Dido tore —DRYDEK 

Thou eh&tt hehold him stretch d in ell the at/onlee 
Of » turiiieiituig and ft sLiiiiiieful deelh.—O tWAV 

Are these tho partlnf Tuinvt which nature feels. 
When unyitu/t reude tbs heaj’tBtrLiit;s f—HOWS 


To Paint, Peplct. 

Paint and Depict both come from the 
Latin pmgo torepre-.eijt forms and figures, as 
a verb, to paint ta employed either literally to 
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represent figures on paper, or to represent cir¬ 
cumstances and events by means of words , to 
depict is used only in this 1 ittcr sense, but tho 
former word expresses a greater exeroiso of tho 
imagination than the latter it is tho art of 
the poet to paint nature in lively colours , it 
la the art of the historian or narrator to depict 
a real scene of misery in strong coloura As 
nouns, painting rather descrihea the action or 
operation, and jnciwre tho result 

When wo speak of a good painting wo think 
particularly of its execution as to drapery, 
rlispositlon of colours, and the like, hut when 
wc ajicak of a fine picture, wo refer immediately 
to the object represented, and tho iinprcssiou 
which it is capable of pro<iucing on the be¬ 
holder poinlinfji are confined either to oil- 
paintingi or paintings in colours hut evorv 
drawing, whether in pencil, in crayons, or In 
Indiinmk, may produce a picture and we 
have likewise picfwrM in embroidery, picfitir« 
m tapestry, and pictures in Mosaic 

Tim painiinff ia ulino'^l tlie natural iiiaii, 

Ht, Id but outaide —SHAK 41 KAKl; 

A ptefuro 18 a pogin without words —ADDISOV 

Paintmij is employed only in the proper 
ficiiae , picture often used hgunitivcly old 
paintings derive a value from the misterb> 
whom they were cxccutc<l, a wull rcj^ulitcd 
family buiiud together by the ties of iffcction, 
presents the truest picft£)€ of human 
ness 

I do not know of any patntingt Imd or good •uliah 
produce tho eanm i tiu t us a poiutt —ilUKh.l' 

\ liuui Is performed bj h tv incr a picture f urnwl hy the 
rays u( llcht rcllucLoU from an object ou tho rctuia of the 
e>e—BUitkE 

PaiTi V Couplt 


PAIJITATE_ 

which probably comes from tho Greek iraAAmla 
to make white, and that from iraXT) flour 

IVan is connected with want and wane 
stoifying m general a dchcioncy or a losing 
colour 

Patlul rises upon pale, and wan upon pallid 
tho absence of colour in any degree, where 
colour IS a requisite quality, constitutes palt- 
ims but pallidness Is an excess of paleness, 
and wrin is an unusual degree of pallidness 
paleness in the counton into may bo temporary, 
but paUidticAS and srauniss aro permanent, 
fear, or any siuldeii ornotion m ly pioduco 
paleness but protracted sicknchs, hnngi r, rind 
fatigue, bung on pa/ftdarss ind whciiilieso 
calamities are coiubuicd and heightuitd by 
every aggravation, they mij H‘»du„e thifc' 
which lb peculiarly termed wudkss 

Pale 13 an ordinary term for in ordiiiiry 
quibty, applicable to niiny \tiy ditlcrciit 
objects, to persons, colours, lights and hunia- 
anes Paleness may bo either a natui d, or an 
uquircd deficiency a person Is svfd to bo 
pale, a colour pale, a light pale the sun pale 
the dchcicncy may 1 0 dcsirilih oi otliCTvvJse 
the of tho moon is agictildc, that of 

tlio compIcMOU the conti vi> Pallid js ui 
or(liiur> tvriu for an < xti i<Jidin iry qii ility 
nothing is said to be pallid but th( hnin m f ici*, 
and tint not from tho ordiii iry couibo of 
11 ituic, but as tho effect of di^e vse , tluiso who 
jiilnt iro most ijit to look pallul Tiloi 19 an 
extraordinary tcim for an ordin iry property, ifc 
IS ippln sbloonly to gliostly ohjoi ts or such as 
are rciiden d monsti ouh by unusu illy powerful 
e msca the (tficts of dcitli on the hum m 
visage are luUy osjaessed by the term loan, 
when applied to an IndividuJ who is reduced, 
by sovcie ibstnieiico or sickness, to a state 
bordering on the grave 


Palate, Taste 

Palate, in Litin palatum, onmes either 
from the Gieck nam to eit or, which is more 
proba'lie, from tho Ktrnsianword (ailantum, 
signifying the roof or arch of Heivcii, oi, by 
an extended ipjihcation, thereof of the mouth 
Taste comes fiom the Geiinan tuiten to 
touch lightly, because t)io smso of taste re 
quiiea but the slightest touch to excite it 
Palate la, in an impmiier bcuee, employed 
for taste, because It is the seit of tasu but 
ftes^e is never employed for palate a peison is 
Slid to have a nice palvle when ho is nice in 
what ho eats or dnukH , but his taste ex¬ 
tends to all matters of seiibo, as well as those 
which are intellectual A man of taste, or of 
V nice taste, conveys much moie as a eharac 
tenstic, th in a man of i nice palate the for 
inor is said only m a mod sense , but tho 
Utter Is particularly apidlcablo to the epicure 


No inilt our palate courts or llow’r our smell. 

JJvNYNS 


In more exalted Joy* to fix cur taste. 

And weui ui troiu UoUkIiU tlibt oviinat last 

JlNVNS 


Pale, Pallid, Wan 
Pale, in French pale, and Pallid, in Latin 
l^Uidas, both come from palleo to turn palt, 


Now morn li^r lamp pair Bllinmeriiiff on Iho sIpTit 

faealttr d bifuro lier Buu lolucuuit lugiit —1 ALei>\£R 

Horspintv filiit 

Her checks asauiiie u /ifilitit tint —ADOISOX 

And with them cniiies v lltiTil with regal pomp, 

Bull uImI splendour witJ* —JtfieiOS 

To Palliate i ToixUnuaie 

Palliate, t f/lois 
Pallid, I Pali 

To Palpitate, Flutter, Pant, Gasp 

Palpitate, m Latin palptlatns, from pal 
pito, la a frequeutdtivo of the Greek iroAAw te 
vihrite 

Flutter, IS a frequentative of fly, signify¬ 
ing to tly backward and forward In an agitated 
m inner 

Pant, prohibly derived frompenf, and the 
Latin ptndo to hang in a state of suspense, so 
as not to bo able to move bickward or forward, 
as Is the case with the bieath when one pants 

Gasp ia a variation of gape, which la tho 
ordinary accompaniment in the action of gasp 
\ng 

These terms agree In a particular manner, 
as they respect the irreguUr action of tho 
heart or lungs tho two former are said of tl o 
heart, and tho two latter of tho lungs ci 
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breath, to y>alpitaU expresses that which is 
strong, It is a strong beating of the blood 
against the vessels of the heart to flutter 
expresses th'it which is rapid , it is a violent 
and alternate motion of the blood backward and 
forward , fear and suspense produce commonly 
^Ijutation, but joy and hop« produo© 

1)1^ panhnff is, with regard to the breath, 
what paipituhnff la with regard to the heart, 
pantinff la occasioned by the Inflated state of 
the respiratory o^ns which renders this pal¬ 
pi taimff noccssaiy gasping differs from the 
former, inasmuch as it denotes a direct stop 
p ge of the breath, a cessation of action m 
the respiratory organs 

No jilsys have ofUncr filled the eyee with lean and 
11 1 I ree-it with palplfattuH Uiaii thoee which era vsrle- 
Utted with mierludes oi mirth—JoUhSON 

She spring iloft with elevated pride 
^1 k)vd the tAn^lliiR moHS of low deuree 
Tluit hind ihe^utUrinjj crowd —THOMSON 

All niiiire fmlee extinct end she alone 
h vird, felt indwen poseoMes every thought, 
hills eiery senac, andjwriM lu eitry inn 

THOMSON 

Hod not thosoiil this outlet to the *klea 
Ii till'' i ist lesscl of the uiuitrsB 
How i,houId we gorp as in an empty void 1 

YOUNG 

Panegyric, v Bncomium 
Pang, r jPam 
To Pant, t) To pafpitat* 

Parable, Allegory, 

Parable, 1 » French parabole, Greek iropa- 
fioin n-apcijSaAAu, signifies what Is thrown 
out or set before one, m lieu of something 
which it resembles 
Allegory, v Figurs 

* Both these terms imply a veiled mode of 
speech which serves m<iro or less toeonreil 
tho main object of tlie discourse by presenting 
It under the appearance of something else, 
which tccords with it In most of the particu 
lars the pin able is mostly employed for moral 
purposes the allegory in doscnbmg historic J 
events 

'the parable substitutes some other subject 
or agent, who is represented under a chanttcr 
lint 18 suitable to the one referred to In the 
allegory nro introduced strange and arbitrary 
persons in the plnce of the real personigt s or 
itiuginary characteristics, and circumstances 
arc ascribed to reil persons 
The parable is pnncipally employed In tho 
wicrtd wntings, the allegory forms a grand 
feature in the productions of the eastern 
nations. 

Parade, i Show 
Parasite, V Flatterer 
Pardon, v .Ficuae 
To Pardon, v To forgive 
Pardonable, i? Vernal 
To Pare, V 1 o ped 
Paren ts, v reirefathm 

* Vido AbW Olrard Pa«aU*, allsgorl^ ” 


PART_ 

Park, V Fovea 
Parliament, v Assembly 
Parsimonious, r Aianoious 
Parsimony, v (Economy 
Parson, v Clergyman 

Part, Division, Portion, Share 
Part, In Latin pars, comes from tho 
Hebrew peresh to divide 
Division, v To divide 
Portion, in Ijfltin porfm, U supposed to 
be changed from partio, which conics from 
partial to distribute, and ongin^illy from pei esA, 
as the word part 

Share, in Saxon scyran to divide, comes in 
all probability from the Hebrew nAnr to re¬ 
main, tliat is, to remain after a ifwision 

f is a term not only of more general use, 
but of more eomprelienaive meaning than 
thudum it is always employed for tiio thing 
divided, but dll nwn may be either employod 
for the act of duuling, or tho thing that la 
divided but in all cases the word dxvmon has 
alw lya a rofcience to some action, and tho 
agent by whom It has been performed , 
whereas part, which is perfectly abstract, has 
altogether lost this idea We always speak of 
the part as opposed to the whole, but of tho 
dxvaion as it has been made of the whole 
A part is formed of Itself by accident, or 
mad© by design, a du imn is always tho effect 
of design a part is indefinite as to its qu intity 
or nature, it may be large or small, round or 
square, of any dimciiRion, of any form, of any 
size, or of any character, but a diriiion is 
always regulated by some certain prin< Iples it 
depends upon tho circumstances of the divisor 
and thing to be divided A page, a line, or a 
word, 18 tho /lart of any book , but the books, 
chapters, sections, md paragraphs, are the 
divisions of the book Stones, wood, water, 
air, and the like, are pai Is of tho world , fire, 
air, cari.h, and w,ttor are physical dirisioiw or 
the ghibc , continents, ac is, rivers, mountains, 
and the like are geographical divisions, under 
whuh are likewise included its political 
fin isifm* into countnes, kingdoms, 4 ic 

\ pni t may be detached from the whole , a 
diriJiioH iH dwajs conceived of in connection 
with the wliole portion and share are particu¬ 
lar species of dimioiia, which ire said of such 
m itters 18 are assignable to individu da, portion 
1 resjiceta individuals without any distinctlen , 
share respects individuals especially referred 
to The porfion of happiness which falls to 
every man s lot is more equal than is generally 
supposed , tlio shaie whicli partmra have in 
tho profits of any undertaking depends upon 
the sum which each boa contributed towards 
its completion The portion is that which 
simply comes to anyone , but tho share is that 
which belongs to him by a certain right 
According to the ancient customs of Normandy, 
the daughters could have no more than a thim 
part of the property ffir their share which was 
diiided in equal portions between them 

Shall llttla haiiHhty leiiorance pninonnoe 
Bis vorlu unwiw of whichtha smallefitjMirt 
Sxc««di Uii ouMir TlflDD ol htr nlud 

THOMBOIk 
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A dtttuim (m a dlicouiM) iliould be natural and Bimitle 
^BLAIK 

The lore of gen’ions wlat, XMitM’ ^ft 
He set abroach, and for the feut prepar'd 
Jn equal pertione with the veu'eua <Aur 4 

DRYDKK 

Tbs monarch on whom fertile Nile beetowa 
All 'whkh that mteful earth con bear 
DeoelvM hiinMll if he luppoee 
That more ttuu thle falls to bu lAare —Cowlet 

Part, Piece, Patch 

Part, V Part I 

Piece, in French pi^ce, in Hebrew pas to 
dinimiah , whence also comee Fateh eignifi 
Ing the thing in its diminished lorm, that 
which la less than a whole The j>art in its 
fitnet Bonae is taken in canneLtioii with the 
whole , the piece la tlie part detached from tho 
whole, the patch la that piece which is dia 
tlugiilshed from others Thiii^s miy bo 
divided, into ports without any express separa 
tion , but when divided into pieces they are 
actually cut asunder Hence we may 8i>oik 
ot a loaf d divided into twelve pm (s when it 
Is conceived only to bo so, and divided into 
twelve pieces, when it is really so On this 
ground, we talk of the pnrfs of a country, but 
not of the pmt« and of a pm e of 1 ind, nob a 
part of land\ so likewise letters are said to be 
the component parU of a word, but the lulf 
or tho quarter of any gueii letter is tailed a 
piece The chapters, the ingcs, tho lints, Ac , 
are tho various pai Cs of a Iswk , cert iiu pas¬ 
sages or quantities drawn from tho book are 
called pieces the paits of matter nuj bt 
infinitely decomiKistd , various bodies in ly bt 
formed out of so ductile a puce of matter os 
clay The piece is that which may sometimes 
Servo as a whole , but the patch is that which 
Is alwiys broken and disjointed, a something 
imperfect, many things may bo formed out 
ol a pi^ce but tho pafcA only serves to fill up 
a chasm 


To Partake, Participate, Share 

Partake and Participate, the one 
English, and the other Latin, signify bttrally 
to take a part In a thing The former is cm- 
piojed In the proper or improper seiiflc and 
the 1 ittcr in the Improper sense only we may 
pattaU ot a feast, or wo may partaie of 
pleasure, but we pai iicipaU only In pleasure 

To partaU is a selfish action , to participate 
Is either a selfish or abeiiovolent action we 
piutaU of that which pleases ourselves , we 
pa? ticipate in that which pleases another wo 
partake of i meal with afnend , wopartiopafe 
in the ^fta of Providence, or in the enjoy¬ 
ments which another feels 

To partake is the act of taking or getting a 
thing to one s-eelf , to Share is the of 
having a title to a share, or being in tho habits 
of rotcivlng a jAart we may, therefore, par¬ 
take Ilf a thing without aAan>jj 7 it, and sbaie It 
without poTtoianp We partaie of tilings 
mostly through tho medium of the senses 
wliatever, therefore, wo take a part in, 
whether ^atmtously or casually, that wo may 
lie said to partake of , In this manner wo par 
take of an c ntcrtiinment without thoivijr it 
on tho other hand, we shate thviita that 


promise to bo ol advantage or profit, and wlut 
we share is what we claim , m this manner we 
share a sum of money which has been left t« 
us in common with others 

AIT elM of natnre « common gift partak« 

Unhappy Di<lo woj aluue airoke —DKl DEW 

Our Qod. when heav n and earth ho dUl create 
t orm d iuou who ehoold '«1 both particitnite 

Dsn HAM, 

Avoiding love I hod not found deepalr 
But rJiar with aavi4,e beasts the wjuunon sir 

DbYpriT 

To Participate, » To pat take 
Particular, v Cncumstantiat 
Particular, v Exact 

Particular, Singular, Odd, Eccentno, 
Strange 

Particiriar, m French parlicnher, Latin 
parfici//ar*A.froin paiiicala a particle, signifies 
belongiug to a piiticle or i very small part 
Singular in French smgahei , Ijatm so nu¬ 
tans fiom suigulas every one, which icry 
probably comes from the Hebrew sigdet, 
jKcvhuvi, or pnvato 

Odd, probably changed from atU, signifying 
something irbitrorily added 
Eccentric, from cx andcoiiir, algnifiefl out 
of the centre or direct line 
Strangre. m French dtiange, Latm extia, 
and (jicok out of, signifies out of some other 
p irt, or not belonging to this part 
All these terms arc employed either as 
clnraetensties of persons or things What is 
paiticuUu belongs to some small pa? iicfe or 
point to wliii h it IS eonfined what is snu/ular 
18 stnglt, or the only one of its kind what is 
odd is without an equd or anything with 
which it IS fit to pill what is ectoifi ic la not 
to be brought within any uile oi estimate, it 
doMites to the right and the left, what is 
sliaiige is dllTerenr from tlut which one is 
accustomed ti? sec, it docs not admit of com¬ 
parison or assimilation A person is jwrticuio? 
as It respects hnusolf, he is smnula) us it 
respects others, be ispurficula? in hia habits 
or modes of action , he is In that 

which IS about lam , we may be po? ticular or 
singular in our dress , in the former case we 
study the minute points of our dress to please 
ourselves in the latter case wa adopt a mode 
of dress that distinguishes us from all others 
Onols odd, €cce?i(ric, anditiajti/f, more as it 
respects established modes, forma, and rules, 
than individual circumstanees a person is odd 
when his actions or his words boar no re 
semblance to those of others , he is eccentric if 
ho irregularly departs from tho customary 
modes ot proceeding , he is sfiamye when that 
which ho does makes him new or unknown to 
tliose who are about him Particularity and 
sinqviarvly are not always taken in a bad 
sense, oddness eccentricity, and strangeness&To 
never taken in a good one A TOrson ought to 
be pa? ficwiar m tho choice of his society, hta 
amusements, hia books, and the like , he ought 
to 1)6 jinyufoi m virtue, when vice U unfortu- 
uutJj prevalent but paiticidarity beco los 
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ridlculuiiB when it respects trifles, and mngu- 
tanty becutnes culp<ible when it la not war> 
ranted by the most imperious necessity. As 
oddnesi, ecctnirtcity, and BtroMenm, coiuist 
ill the violation of good order, of the decencies 
of humnn life, or the more important mints 
u( moral duty, they can never be justmable, 
and are often unpardonable An odd man, 
whom no one tan aasooute with, and who 
likes to associate with no one, is an outcast by 
natuie, and a buiden to the stjciety which is 
troubled with his presence An ftrfnfrit 
tharacttr, who distinguishes himself by no¬ 
thing but the breach of every ot^t iblishcd rule 
n a being who deservoa nothing but ridn ule, or 
the more fctnoue treatment of cunsure or 
rebuke A anae person, who nnikos himself 
a imong those to whom he is bound 

by tlio closest iiofl, is a being is iirifoitim ito 
as ho is worthless Particularity, m the bad 
Fense, arises eith« r from a naturally frivolous 
chaiactor, or the want of more strious objects 
to engage the mind, smguUuiti/, which is 
t iktu much oftencr lu the bad than in the 
good Fouao, ariH<8 from a prepest* roiis pride 
which tiiirsts after distmrtion even in folly 
OitdnfSi is mostly the elfoct of a distorted 
humour, attnbut ible to an unliajipy frame of 
mmd, tici art {City, which is the o\(ess of 
singu'anii/, anfacs commonly from tho uu- 
diSwipliucd state of strung powers , sfraiiyrutM, 
which i« a degree of odrfiu^*, has its souicc m 
the perverted state of tho heart 
■When applied to characten 70 inanimate 
obiocts they are mostly used in an indifferent, 
but somertmos in a liad sense tlie term pm- 
ticulur serves to define or specify, it is opposed 
to the general or indefinite , a }ki) luuUa day 
or hour, a particular case, a pai hralar person 
arc cvpressions wluch confine one s attention 
to one jiroclse object in distinctiua from the 
re«it, Singular, like tho word/)«) hrufo), marks 
but oiie object, and that which is ckaily 
iKuntiMl out in distinction fiom the rest, but 
llubtcrm differs from the former, inssirkiich xs 
thepojficular IS said only of that which one 
has arbitrarily made paiticular, but tho $iuau 
lar is BO from its own properties thus a pi icc 
is pait LUlar when we fix upon ii’, and mirk 
it out in any manner so thit it m be known 
from oThers , » place is singula) if it have any 
thing in itself which distingni'-hos it from 
others OiW,lnanindiffcrentsense is opposed 
to even, and applied to objects in general, an 
odd number, an odd person, an odd book, and 
the like but it is also employed in a laid 
flense, to mark objects which are totally dis 
similar to others , thus an odd idea, an o<id 
conceit, an odd whim, an odd way, an odd 
place Fccentnc is applied In its proper sense 
to mathematical lines or circles, which ha\e 
not the same centre, and ia never employed in 
an improper sense strange, m its propir 
seneo, marks th it which Is unknown or un¬ 
usual, SB a Btrangs face, a Btrange figure, a 
Btrange place, but in the moral application 
it Is like the word odd, and conveys the uu 
favourable idea of that which is uncommon 
and not worth knowing, a atrange noise 
designates not only that which haa not been 
hoard before, but that which it is not desirable 
to hpTT , a sUange place may signify not only 
that wl uh we have been unaccustomed to see. 


but that which has also much in it that is 
objeotionable. 


Then li luob a parHmiarltv for ever affected by ^reat 
beantlM that they an encuuibend with tUeir clianiu m 
all they oay or do —HUOHks 


Sungulanttf la ouly vicloui, ae It makes men act con 
traiy to __ADDISOV 


History Is the great t'otclng glass through which we 
may with aucestnj eje* H'd the i/irxtua 

actions uf post in,pa anil Uio oild acLiihiiti that atUiid 
time hut aJbu Uiaoeni tJio dilTuront humours of nun ■■ 
IlOWEL 


That acute though crontric nliefiier Roewwiu had 
rercclveil that to striks and tiittri si tho iiuhlick the 
luarielloua must be priHluced —HlutKF 

Is it nut Ktrango that a rational man should worship 
an OK r—soul 11 


Particular, Individual 
Particular i Pifuliar 
Individual, in Fienth mdiiulud, Latm 
tndti’idutts, feiguifios tint which umnot bo 
divided 

Both the‘10 tema arc employed to express 
one object, but paiticular is much more 
ppcdfic timii indiiilvnl the particular con¬ 
fines us to one objict only of many, but 
i/idti'idunl may bo sud of iiny one object 
luioug' in my A 2>articular obicet cannot bo 
mibninli rstuod furuiiy otocr, while it remxlns 
pai iiculai hut tho induidual object can novel 
be knuvtn fiorn other imiuaiua/ objects, while 
It rcnnms only individual Particular is a 
term nsod lu rcgiid to tafiti’n/'Mciii, and is 
opposed to tho gcucnil indivulual is a term 
used m regard to collectives, aad is npjxosod 
to tlie whole or that which la di'v laible into 
paitfl 

Those f>nrflcttfar siweclios which are commonly known 
by t'i« name of rants are )>loiiii‘'hos m our hugUsh 
tragedy—ADHISOV 

Til git0 thee hping T lent 
(intof iiij sidetotiue Jittrentim heart 
HiiIibi intiHl life to liave tijeo by my side 
lliiiieforih an sulace dear —UllLTOX 

Particular, v Puidaa 
Particular, r Sputal 
Particularly, r fipecMlly 
Partisan, ^ lollower 
Partner, % CoUtague 
Partnersliip, t Association 
Party, v Faction 
PassaerCi V Course 

Passionate, v Angry 

Passive, Submissive 

Passive, in Latin pasatvus from patioi, 
and tho Greek 7 ra<rx“ to Buffer, signiflos dis¬ 
posed to suffer 
Submissive, ^ llumhle 
PoAsiie IS mostly taken In the bad sense for 
Buffering indignity from another , Bubnianve 
is mostly in a good eense for Bubmitting to 
another, or suffering one s-self to be directed 
by another, to be pcusive therefore ia to be 
iabnumvs to an impi t^er degree 




PAT IENCB_j;0£) PEACE 


Wuen mea attempt uujuBtly to euforca 
obedience from a mere love of rule, it le 
none but those who are deficient in spirit 
who are patiive, or who eubralt quietly to tho 
impoBitiou when men lawfully enforce obedi 
once, It is none but the unruly and self-wiUtd 
who will not bo 


For high above the gronnd 
Their merch vm , Hud the^iituiie ur upbore 
Thtir aiiuble tread —MILTON 

He 111 delight 

Both of her beauty and lubmutiM oharme 
SiQil d with superior love —MiLION 


Passive, V Patient 
Pastime, v Amusement 


hence tho dlffercnco between tho words 
patient sipiifies suffering from an active 
principle, a determination to suffer, poistvt 
signifies Buffenng or acted upon for want of 
power to prevent The former, therefore, is 
always taken In a good sonRo , the latter in a 
bad sense Pa£i«ice Is always a virtue, as it 
signifies the suffering quietly that which can¬ 
not be remedied, as there are m-iny such 
evils Incident to our condition, it has been 
mado one of tho fii st Christian duties panui e- 
ness as a temper is a weakness, if not a vne, 
if it lead us needlessly to endure from oth rs 
what we ought not to endure, but if it spring 
from a principle of submission, as opposed to 
resistance, it is then a Christlau grace 


Patch, V Part 
Pathetic, v Moving 


Patience, Endurance, E^aignation 
Patience auplica to my troubles or pains 
whutevcr, small or great, Besignation is 
employed only for those of great moment, in 
which our dearofit interests are coiuenicd 
2mtiaice when compared with reiigmlwn is 
somewhat negative it consists m the al»- 
sbnmiig from all complamt or indication of 
what oue suffers but resignation confiists in 
a positive Bcntiment of conformity to the ex¬ 
isting circumstances, bo they what they may 
There are perpetual occurrences which are apt 
to harass the temper, unless one reg irds them 
with patimrf the misfurtiiucs of some mm 
are of so calamitous a nature that if they 
have not acquired tho resignation of thnstuns 
they must inevitably sink under them 
Pa(tence applies only to tho evils that actually 
liang over us , but there is a lesignation ton 
nected with a film trust in Providence which 
extends its views to futurity, and iircpares us 
for the w oret that may h ippen 
As patience lies in tho manner and temper 
of Buffering, and Endurance m tho act, wo 
may have endararife and not j«i£u'nc< for we 
may have much to endun uid consequently 
endurance hut if wo do not mcZwrc it with aii 
easy mind and without tho dlsf urbauee of our 
looks and words, we have not patience on tho 
other hand we may have patience but not en 
durance for our patience may be oxcrci-ed by 
momentary tnflofi, which are not Rulhciently 
great or lasting to constitute endurance 


Though the duty ot ;>cTfipnee niul nubjectkm whore 
nicii Buffer wruiigfully, might pisaiblyba of wuio f ite 
111 thohe time* of ilarkiieHa yet iiiCKlem Christianity 
t«fti,hc8 that llieii only men are bound to suffer when lliey 
are not able o rc-iist —SOUTH 


There was never yet philosopher 

That could endure the tooth ache patiently 

BHAKSPFAnv 


My mother is in that dispirited state of retlgrurtiim 
which li the eflect ol a long life, and the loss of what la 
dear to us —POPE 


Patient, V Invalid 


Patient, Passive 

Patient comes from patiens, tho active 
articiple of patior to suffer, Passive comes 
tom toe pai»*f 4 participle of the same verb, 


Mow poor are they that have not /iritirrieit 

tSHALai FARE, 

I know th<vl we are suppo^d (by the licvolutloiil't*) a 
dull slugciah raoi. rendered poMivc Lyfludlng our situa 
tlou tolcrahlt —BLEKl 

Pattern, t Copy 
Pattern, t Emmple 
Pauper, v Poor 
To Pause, v To demur 
Pay, X Allowance 

Peace, Quiet, Calm, Tranquillity 
Peace, in Iiatin par, may either come from 
paclio an igrceincnt or compact which pro 
duces peace, or it mvy be conneebed with 
pausa, and the Greek iravw is cease 
Quiet, 1 Easy 
Calm, I Calm 

Tranquillity, in Laflnfmn^uilfifat, from 
tianqaillus, that is, truns, the intenHive syl 
lable, and quiiius or quietus, signifying alto¬ 
gether or exceedingly quiet 
Peace IS a term of mure general application, 
and more comprchensivo motniiig than the 
others, it respects either commiiiiitieB or m- 
dividu da , but quiet respects only individuala 
or small eoniuiuuitiea Nations arc said to 
li ive peace, but not quiet persons or families 
may have both peace and quiet Peace implies 
lu exemption from pubhc or private broils , 
quiet implies a fieedom from noise or inter¬ 
ruption Every well disposed family strives 
to bo at jieacf with its neighbours, and evoiy 
affectionate family wiU naturally act in Bucii 
a manner as to promote peace among all its 
members the quiet of a noighbourho »d is one 
of its fust lev-oiauiondatiuiis as a place of 
residonce 

Peace and quiet, m regard to individuals, 
have likewise a lefercnce to the mternal Btato 
of tho mind, but tho former expresaes tho 
permanent condition of the mind, tho hitter 
ItB transitory condition Bonoua matters oujy 
can disturb our peace trivial matters may 
disturb our ^wirf a good man enjoys tho 
peace of a good conscience , but he mav have 
unavoidable cares and anxieties which disturb 
bis quiet There can be no peace where a 
mans passions are perpetually engvged in a 
conflict with each other, there can bo no 
quiet where a man is embanaesed lu Ins pecu¬ 
niary affairs 
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C^lvt is ft spociea of quiet, which resists 
objects in the natural or the moral world , It 
Indicates the absence of violent motion, as 
well ns violent noise, It is that state which 
more immediately succeeds a state of agita¬ 
tion As storms at sea are frequently pre- 
rocled as well as succeeded by a dead cafm, so 
political storms have likewise their ealrat 
wbn-li are their attendants, if not their pre¬ 
cursors peace, quiet, and calm have all respect 
to the state contrary to their own , they *io 
properly cessations either from strife, from 
disriirbauco, or from agitation and tumult 
TuinquiUiiy on the other hand, is taken 
more absolutely it expresses the sltuatioa as 
it exists in present moment, indepen¬ 
dently of what goes before or after it ts 
sometimes applicable to societv, sometimes to 
natural objerts, and sometimes to the mind 
TTie t>anquiIlitv of the btito cmnnt bo pie 
served unless the authority of the m ii<i 9 tr.ate 8 
be upheld, the tranquilMq of the air ami of 
all the surrounding objects is one thing which 
gives the country its | ecuhar < barms , the 
fianjmfftb/of the mind in thescaain of dovo 
tion contributes ossontially to produce a suit¬ 
able degree of religious fervour 
As epithets, these tonus heir the same rela¬ 
tion to each other p,.oplc are cable they 
are disposed to promote ji««ce in society at 
1 irgc, or in their private relations , tlioy are 
ui£t, inasmuch as they abstain from every 
oud expression, or arc exempt from any com 
motion In themselves , they are calm inasmuch 
as they are exempt from the commotion which 
at any given moment rages around them , 
they are tranquil, inasmuch as they enjoy an 
entire exemption from e\orything which cm 
dlscornpose A town is ptaceable ns respects 
the disposition of the inhabit mts , it is quiet 
as respects its extenial clrcumsimces, or free 
dorn from bii'-tle and noise an evening is 
«(h/i when the nir m lulled into a pi. ticular 
stillness, which is not interrupted by any 
loud sounds a scene is Uanquil which com 
binoa everything calculated to soothe the 
spirits to r^st 

A fUgo per# 11 ouRlit to tie lookeJ niH»n m n pnl.llc 
enemy iiuJ * di*turl>«r or the peace ol iiiii.kiud— 
Bocaa. 

A peltry Ule be*T«T will diicoiapoge the of a 

whole lAUilly -SOOIH 

Ch'erfiiliiMg baiilsheg »11 anilons eire end discontent 
goothe* Mid uoiiipoecs tlie puMioua, &ud kocjw the eoul ui 
t, peipeticil calm —ADDISON 

By ft patient Kctiulegcence under painful PMOite for the 
pregeiit we shall l>e sure to contract a tran^Ultt]/ of teni 
per -CUMSi-KLAhD 


Peaceable, Peaceful, Pacific 
Peaceable is used in the proper sense of 
the Word peace, a*! it expresses an exenipliuii 
fr..ni Btnfo or contest (r Peace) , but Peace¬ 
ful 18 used in its imjirupcr etuse, as it ex 
jri.HHes an exemption from agitation or com- 
1110 ion Pcrstins or things are peaceable, 
thirigH, particulirlv in the higher style, are 
Iwicl/uI a family Is designated as peaciahle in 
ttgaril to its inhabitants , a house is designated 
as a peaceful abode, as it is remote from the 
bustle and hurry of v multitude Pacific 
f’j ifi s cdb-ip malting pence or di''X*<'>sed to 


make peaee, and is applied mostly to what we 
do to others We ore peaceable when we do 
not engage in quarrels of our own, we are 
pac\fi£ if we wish to keep peace, or make peace, 
between others Hence the term peaceablt is 
mostly employed foi Individual or private 
concerns, and pacific most properly for 
national concerns subjects ought to be peace¬ 
able, and monarchs paetfie 

I know that my peaceabU dlsiMsltlon tlrftftdy give* tn« 
a very ill figaie here jat Kallibon) —LADl W MONT AUC 

Still M the pyiffcrAiI walki of sncieiit night 
SUeut M are the Inuips that bum in tointia 

HUAKsrSAEI 

The tragical and an timely death of the French mon 
arch put an end to all pacific lueaium with rtgafU to 
ScoUand ^BUBXRTSO). 

Peaceful, r Peaceable 

Peasant, V Countryman 


Peculiar, Appropriate, Particular 
Peculiar, m pecuhane, comes from 
pecus cattle, that is, the cattle which belougi d 
to the slivo or servant, in distinction from 
the master , and the opitbtt, therefore, dtsig- 
nates in a strong manner private property, 
belonging exclusu ely to one s self 
Appropriate sigm&os appropriated (i To 

ftscriorj 

Particular, v Particular 
Peculiar is said of that which belongs to 
persons or things , approqn late in fiaid of that 
which belongs to thmgs only the focnltv of 
speech is pfcuCiai to man, in disUnction fn m 
all othir anuiiils, an addrcis may bo npino- 
jniatc to the (irciimstanci s of the individi' il 
Peculiar design itts simplo jiroperty , (ip))io> 
piuite designaUs the rixht of jiropricty thcro 
are advantagi s anddis.dv iitigi s/leeuhdi to 
overy situation , tho exccllLiico of a discouri-e 
depends often on its boit'g (ippjojn tate to tho 
so ison P(cuUfir .and pnt iicutar are both em¬ 
ployed to distinguish objects , but the former 
distinguislios tho object by showing its ton- 
noxunwith, or alliance toothers, paittrular 
distinguishes it by a rtfertnee to some 
acknowledged circumstance , hence we may 
flay that a person enjoys peculiar privilegis or 
particular privileges fn this case pfculmr 
signifies such as are confined to him, and en¬ 
joyed by none else, particuUii signifies such 
as are distm^lsbed in degree and quality 
from othei-8 of the kind 

Gr»l father Bftcchus to my ionj ropoir, 

iur oluet nug Krnpe# am thy pecuitar care 

DRVDFK 

Modesty Mill tllfflilenco (rrnHenea* ftud mcekTie»* were 
looked upou u tliB appropriat* virtues of the »u»— 
JOUXHOS 

When WB trust to the pictare that ohJecU draw ol them 
selves uu theiiiJnd ne rfeieiveourBidveH, witliimt no. iiraLs 
and parttewkir ol«i nati.in , it i* mil lll-orawn nt first 
the lUitiMies nre sihiu blurred, the coloure every day 
grow faiilter —OKAY 

Poel, V Skin 

To Peel, Pare 

Peel from the Latin pelli* a tkii' is the 
same us to sLni oi to take oil tbt. Kkin t« 
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Pare, from the Latin pare to trim or make la 
order, slgntfiei to smooth The former of these 
terms denotes a natural, the latter an artifi¬ 
cial process tho former excludes the idea of a 
forcible separation, the Utter includes the 
Idea of separation by means of a knifo or 
sharp instrument, potatoes and apples are 
•jMeled after they are boiled they aro par<d 
before they aro boiled an orange and a w d- 
nut aro always peded but not pared a cucum¬ 
ber must be pared and not ’peeled in like 
manner tho skin may sometimes be peeled 
from the flesh, and the nails are pa^ ed. 

F 6 dvlsh) V Captious 

Pelluoid, Transparent 
Pellucid, in Latin pdlueuius changed 
from perlucuiut, eiguifioa very shining 
Tranaparant, iu Latin traiupaieni, from 
tiana through or beyond, and pateo to ippear, 
signifies that which admits light through it 
Pellucid ia said of that which Is pervious to 
the light, or of that into which the eye can 
pouetrate , tranaparma is said of that which 
IS throughout bright a stro un is pellucid it 
admits of tho light so as to reflect objects, 
but it w not tranvwffMt for the eye 

Penalty, v Fme 


To Penetrate, Pierce, Perforate, 
Bore 

Penetrate, i* Discernment 

Pierce, m French pesce), Chaldee pric/i to 
break or rend 

Perforate, from tho Latin jx»r through, 
and /ona a door, signifies to muke a door 
tbrough, 

Boro, in Saxon hi ? lan is probablv changed 
fi Din /are or /m la a dour, signifi ing to iii iko a 
dfx r ( r psi^aj^o 

To penetrate is simply to make ancntriiico 
into any aubstince, to pierce is to g» still 
dcij'or to perforate’ and to loie ire to go 
through, or at all events to make a considcr- 
ahlo hollow To pniHrnte is a natural and 
gridual p ucohs m this manner nistptne^u'fci 
iron, ^\a‘cr wood , topiejctfia a vio¬ 

lent, and commonly artificial, process thus 
an arrow or a bullet ptnrea through a\ood 
'Iho Instrument by which the act of penetra¬ 
tion is performed is in no case defined , b it 
that of piercing commonly prAcced* by some 
pointed Instrument, wc may penetrate tho 
earth by means of a spado, a plough, a knifo, 
or various other instruments , but one piercea 
tho flesh by means of a needle, or one piercea 
the gninnd or a w ill by means of a pick axe 

To perforate and boie aremodts of piteicing 
that vary in (he CKCumstanccs of the action, 
and the objects actied upon to piei cc. In its 
peculiar use, is a sudden action by which a 
hollow is pioducod in any substance , but to 
perforate and bore are commonly the effect of 
mechanical art The body of an animal la 
pierced by a dart, but cannon is made by 
ptrforatmq or boring the iron channels are 
formed under ground by pfr/oroting the oartbj 


holes are made in the oar by perforattm , holetr 
are made in leather or in wood bytonng, 
these two last words do not differ In sense 
but la application, the latter being a term of 
Tulgor use 

To penetrate and pierce are likewise em¬ 
ployed in an improper sense, to per/oi ate and 
Imre are employed only in the proper senses 
The two first bear the same relation to each 
other as In the former penetrate is, however, 
only employed as tho act of persona , pierce is 
used in regard to things There is a power in 
the mind to penetrate tho looks and actions, so 
as Justly to interpret their meaning, tho eye 
of the Almighty b said to pierce the thickest 
veil of darkness Affairs aie sotnetlmes in¬ 
volved in such myatory that the most en¬ 
lightened is unable to penetrate either the end 
or tho hegmning , the shrieks of distress ai-o 
sometimes so loud as to octm to pw ce the ear 

For If whan dawl wf mw hut or cUt 
W hy think of wlial posterity iIiaII uy f 
Their priuie or «nmr« cannot us concern 
Nor over/I* II »f rate the el lent um —JKNVNS 

Subtle M lightning bright an<t quick and fierce 
Qold throu^ doon and walls ditl }>iero« —COWbKV 

Mountains were perforated and bold arches thrown 
o\er the broadest and west npld streams (by the 
Kumans) 

ButCapys and the graver sort thought fit, 

The Greeks suspected present to commit 

To seas or flanioji ut least to search or bare 

The eldes and what that space contains I eiplore 
DENHAH 

Penetration, v Diacet nmnt 

Penetration, Acuteness, Sagacity 

As characteristics of mind, ihoso terras have 
much more in them in which they differ than 
in what they agreo Penetration is a noccs- 
nary property of mind , it exists to a greater 
i,r less degree in every rational being that Ins 
the due exercioe of its rational powers 
Acuteness u, an icddental piopnty that 
belongs to tho mind only under certain cir 
cumstances As pencil ation (v Discernment) 
denotes the process of entering into 8ub‘<t mces 
pin SIC illy or morally, sfi atutenfss, which Is 
the same as sbarpncsf', denotes tlie fitnc'.s of 
tho thing that performs tins process and as 
the rmnd Is in both cases tho thing that is 
ppnkcn of, tho terms jicnelratwn and acufenm 
are in this particular closely allied It is clc ir, 
however, that the mmd may have peneb ation 
without having acutencaa, although one cannot 
Imvrt acutencaa without peneh ation If by 
penetration wc are commonly enabled to get at 
tho truth which lies concealed, by acuteness wo 
succeed In piercing the veil that hides it from 
our view , the former la, therefore, au ordinary, 
and tho 1 itter an extraordinary gift. 

Sigracity, in Latin sagaciUis from aar/w to 
pertoivc quickly, comes in all probability from 
the Porsiin saq a dog wheuco the teim his 
been peculiarly applied to dogs, and from 
thence extended to all brutes which discover 
an intuitive wisdom, and also to childi eii, or 
uneducated persons, in whom there is m ire 
j>rti«fraf{on than may be expected from the 
narrow compass of their knowledge , hence, 
properly sptakmg, aagan'j is natural or un- 
oultirtod 
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F*lri»x h*vmff nelltow Ulmt* Mmwit lor nw I 

C etrution to oiicover the c*bftli of other*, had glvetr 
eiitiro foil fill elite li* tioTOWll —HUME. 

ChlUini^oith was an acute dlifiuUnt against the 

[wplaU-III'ME. 

Actlflty to Belsei, not ingacttf to disoem, Is the reqnlslte 
whuh youUi talus —BtAlH 

Penitence, v Repentance 
Penman, i ifnter 
PenorioUB. v (EcoTumital 

People, Nation 

People, la Latin popidue, cotnei from the 
Greek Xao 5 people, wXrj&us a irinhltnde, and 
troAui many Henco the Biniple idea of numbera 
ii* expressed by the word jteople but the term 
Nation, from na<«#, murliR the connection 
of numbera by birth people is, therefore, the 
generic, and naiion the apccidc A nation is 
a people eomicctcd by birtli, there cannot, 
therefore, strictly speaking, lie a nation with¬ 
out a peoptf but there may bo a people where 
there 18 1 ot a nation * Tlie Jowa aro distin¬ 
guished as a people or a nation according to 
the different aspects under which, they aro 
Mewed when considered as an assemhiago, 
under the special direction of the Almighty, 
they ore termed the pcop£« of God, but when 
considered in regard to their common ongin, 
they are denominated the Jewish nation The 
ATOericans, when spoken of In relation tc 
IJntaiD, are a distinct jieopic, because they 
have each a distinct government, but they 
are not a distinct nalwn, because they have a 
common descent On this ground the Romans 
are not called the Roman nation, because thoir 
origin was bo various, but the Roman people, 
that Is an assemblage living imder one form 
of govemmont 

In a still closer application people la taken 
for a part of the state, namely, that part of a 
state which consists of a multitude, In dis¬ 
tinction from its government' whence arises 
a dlsMnction in the use of the terms , for we 
may speak of the British people, the French or 
the Dutch people, when we wish merely to talk 
of the mass, but wc speak of tlio British nation, 
the French nafion, and the Dutch naeion, when 
public measures are in question, which ema¬ 
nate fi om the goveiTimcnt, or the vfhole people 
The English people have ever been remarkable 
for tlieir attachment to liberty the abolition 
of the slave trade is one of the most glorious 
acta of pubhc justice which was ever per 
formed by the British nafton The Impetuosity 
and volatility of the French people render them 
peculiarly unfit to legislate lor themselves, 
the military exploits of the French nation wiU 
render ihem a highly distinguished people in 
the annals of history Upon the same ground 
republican states are distinguished % the 
11 ime of people but kingdoms are commonly 
hpoken of in history as naUont Hence we say 
the Spartan people, Athenian people, the 
people of Genoa, the people of Venice , but the 
flatten* of Europe, the Afrioan nations, the 
English, French, German, and Italian natums 


• VIA# Eoubnd, “ Nation, poopla* 


n 1» too lUenni a dBiaoiutnUon how much vice k 
UM dorlins of uiy peopte when many ataongat them an 
wefarred for tliuM ijrwUoea fur winch in other plaoei 
they coil acarce Le pardoned —SOUTH 


People, Populace, Mob, Mobility. 
People and Populace arc evidently 
changes of the same woid to express a number 
The sJgnhiCation of those terms is that of a 
number gathered together People Is said of 
any body supposed bo assembled, as well as 
really aSBembled populace is said of a body 
only when actually assembled Tlie voice of 
the peopi* cannot alw-iys bo disregarded, the 
mjmlace m England are fond of dragging thoir 
lavouritea in carriages 

Mob and Mobility aro from the Latin 
inotifu, signifying movoableness, which is the 
chiracteriatic of the multitude hence Virgil’s 
mobile vulffus This© terms, therefore, desig¬ 
nate not only what is low, but tumultuouK 
A mob is at U 1 times an objest of terror the 
mobility, whether high or low, are a fluttering 
order that mostly run from lt»d to worso 

The peopU like a headloue torrout/o, 

And every dam they break or uvornow 

tfHAKSPEAnR, 

Tlie pliant populace 

Those dupes of uuv eity, will bend before wi 

Mallet 

By the senseless and inslffiilflcant clink of mls'ippliod 
words some restless deinagoKues had Inflamed the niind 
of the sottish mobiU to a strange, unaccountable abhor 
rcuce of Uie best of men —SOUTH 


People, Persons, Folks 
The term People has already been con 
sidcrcd in two acceptations (v People, Ration 
People, Populaci), under the general idea of an 
assembly, but in the present case it ls cm 
ployed to express a small number of in¬ 
dividuals the word people, bowet cr, is always 
considered as one undivided bod>, and the 
word Person may be distinctly used either 
in the singular or plural as wo cannot say 
one, two, tlirce, or four people, but we may 
say one, two, three, or four persona, yet on 
the other hand, we may Indifferently say, such 
people orp« sons, many people or pet son*, some 
people or persons, and the like 
With regard to the use of these terms, which 
18 sdtogethcr colloquial, peopie is employed in 
general propositions, anil persons in those 
which are specific or referring directly to some 
paxticular individuals people are generally 
That opinion, some people think so, some 
people attended there were but few ptisons 
present at the entertainment, the whole com¬ 
pany consisted of six persons 
As the term people is employed to designate 
the promiscuous multitude, it has acquired a 
certain meanness of acceptation which makes 
it less suitable than the word persons, when 
people of respectability are referred to wore I 
to say, of any individuals, I do not know who 
the people are, it would not be so respectful as 
to say, I do not know who those persons are 
In like manner one says, from people of that 
better is not to be expected , persensU 
their appearance do not frequent aim places. 
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PERCEPTION 


Polks, through the medium of the .lorthera 
hinguagofl, comefl from the Latin i iii(iu.s, the 
common pcop/f It ia not unusual to ba> good 
people, or gooA folks and in apoaking jocularly 
to one’s friends the latter term ia likomaa 
admisaiblo but In the serious style it is never 
employed except in a disrespectful manner 
such folks (speaking of gamostors) aio often 
put to sorry shifts 

Ferformancft 1b ever the duller for 
Hla act and but In the pUlner and simple 
Kind of the people the deed is quite out of 
Uee —aHAKBPLABZ. 

Von may observe mnny honest Inoffensive persont 
iti»ns;ely run down by an ugly word —SOUTH. 

I paid some oomplimenU to great Jolkt, who like to 
be complimented —UEUltntO 


To Perceive, Discern, Distinguish 
Perceive, in Latin perapWt or per and 
capio, signiiica to take hold of thoroughly. 
Discern, v Ihsctrnmmt 
Distinguish, v Difference 
To poceti L 19 a positive, to discern a relative, 
actinii wc jMicttie things by themselves, wc 
ditirem them amidst many others we peerin’ 
that which is obvious , wo disuni that which 
is remote, or which requires mueli atteiitnm 
to get an idc i of it We perceive by a person s 
looks and words what he intends, wo divern 
the drift of his actions Wc may potcne 
sensible or spintu d objects, wo commouly 
(b'fCOTi only that winch is spintml wepor- 
ffii'c light, dukness, colours or the truth or 
f ilsebood of an\ tlimg, wo discei ji char icters 
motives, tlK3 tendency and consequences of 
actions, Ac It is the act of a child to pei tare 
according to the quickness of its si uses, it is 
tho act of a man to discein according to the 
measure of his knowledge and undorstaiuling 
To dimm and didinijuish appioach the 
nearest in sense to each other , but the former 
signifies to see only one thing tho latter to 
see two or more in quick suct < ssion Wo div- 
lein wh it ho in things , wc dutinouidi things 
iccording to tlioii outw ird marks, wo diiccrti 
things in order to understand their essences , 
wc disfiapKi’i/i in order not to confound them 
together Experienced and discreet people 
may rftsceru the signs of the times , it is just 
to dw<iTiyia«A between an action done from 
Inadvertence and that which ia done from 
design The conduct of people Is sometimes 
BO veiled by art that it is not easy to discern 
their object it is necessary to ditti/iguisk 
between practice and profoasion 

AndUntly turning Inwardly her ey«B, 

Pereeivet how All her own ideaa rise —JENYNB 


One who le Actuated by party eplrlt Is Jmoit under 
M Incapacity of dUoeming eiUier real bleuilehea or 
ftnutlea.—ADDISON 


■Mr Boyle okaervoH that thouKh tho mole be not totally 
blkiil (a8 Ib generally thought) sne bu not Right ouuugo 
to iHttingituh objects —AddibON 

To Perceive, v To see 


Perception, Idea, Conception, 
Notion 

Perception expresses either the aot of per- 
cnvinp (f 'lo ptitciic} or tin impression pro- 
cliicod by that tut , in lhi4 Httci It la 

to an IdBa, (v lilcct) iln iinprea- 
sioiiof ui ooject that IS jirosLiit to us is termed 
i perception tho loviv il of that Impression, 
when the object is icmoved, is an uka A 
comhmation ot uhas b\ which iny Iniigo is 
presented to tho mmd Is i Conception 
(V To comirrektnd), the atsociitnm of two or 
more ideas, so as to constitute a decision, is a 
Notion (u Opinion) Peiciptu>ni aio cleir 
or confused, according to the state of the sen¬ 
sible organs, and the j3£jc€jj<ii p faculty , idem 
are faint or vivid, vague or distinct, aaordiiig 
to the nature of the pejujHion eoncrptioniiio 
gross or refined according to tho number and 
extent of one’s uhab mhons no true or false, 
correct or incorrect, acvordiiig to tlic extent 
of one’s knowledge Tlie jiacrptimi which wo 
hive of remote objects is boniotimes so indis¬ 
tinct as to leave hardly any tr ices of i he imago 
on the mind , wo have in that c iso iipcrrcpboii, 
but nor m uUa if we read the description of 
any object, wc may hive an idea of it, but 
we need not h wo any immcduto pirtfpboit 
tho idea in this caae being complex, and 
formed of manj inuiges of w’hich we have 
already had a iieruption 

If Wo present objects to our minds, accord¬ 
ing to different images which havo already 
been impressed wo iic said to have a conrep 
iion of them in this case, however, it is not 
neecssarv for tho objects re illy to exist, they 
may bo the offspring of the mind s operation 
within itself but with regard to nofimn it is 
difforont, for they arc formed respecting ob 
iccts tlut do really exist, iltliough peril ips 
the properties or circumsLinces which wo 
assign to them vre ii(»t rc il Jf I look at the 
moon, I liavoapii;cfpfi(5/i of if, if it duappcai 
fiom my sight, uicl the nnpicssion rem iins, 
I have an idea of it , if ui object, diffi ring in 
eh vpc and colour from that or anything else 
winch I may Invo seen, piesent it olf to my 
mind, it is a conteption if of this moon I 
conecho that it is no bigger than what it 
appears to my eye, this is i notion, which In 
the present instamo assigns an imreal pro¬ 
perty to a real object 


What can the fondont mother wIbH for more, 

Ev n for her darltnK son than »olld aeiiBe 
Pere«ptioru clear aud flowiug eloquence f—W yNNF 

Imagination selects ideas from the treasuies of re 
meTubiance —JOHNSON 


It Is not a head that 1b filled with extravog^t ecui 
etptions which in capable of furnlslimg ‘■l‘« yy/'d with 
diversions of this nature (from humour) —ADUISON 

XhoM notions wlilch are to he collected by reason In 
opposition to the Benies. will seldom stand lorwwd m the 
mmd but be treasured in the remoter repositories of me 
Diisnioiy —Joil^ 'SON 


Perception, v Sentiment 
Peremptory, v Poutue 
Perfect. Aciomphshcd 
Perfect, t Complete, 


^Perceptible, V 


Perfidious, V lattkUu 




PERISH 


6U 


PERSUADE. 


To Perforate, v To pmetmit. 
Perforation, v Onjice. 

ToPertorm, D To effect 
To Perform, v To ej-ecute 
Performance, v Productvon. 

Perfume, v s-o^dl 
Peril, Ikinffer 
Period, V Sentence 
Period, V lime. 

To Perish, Die, Decay 
Perish, In French penr, in Latin patOt 
compounded of per and co, wgnlfioa tf) go 
thoroughly away 
Die, V To (iic 
Decay, V To decay 

To ftenth expresses more than to die, and is 
apphcable to many objects, for tho lattei is 
properly npplied only to express the extinction 
of animal life, and figuratively to express the 
extinction of life or spint lu vegetables or other 
Ixidies , but the former is applied to express 
the diBsolurlon of substances, so that they 
lose their existence as aggregate bodies 
’What penthet, therefore, docs not always die, 
although whatever ,by that very act pci uhes 

to a corfeln extent Hence we say that wood 
perukes, although it does not die people are 
said either to pensk or die but as the term 
jjcmfc expresses even more than dytny, it Is 
possible for the same thing to die and not 
pensk thus a pi int may he said to die when 
It loses its vegetative power, but it Is said to 
perish if its substance crurablos into dust 
To pel ish expresses tho end to drcay, the 
process by which this end is brought about, 
a thing may be long in dtcavina, but when it 
perishes it ceases at once to act oi to exist 
things, may, therefore, pensk without deeav 
ing they may likewise dtcay without pensk 
tno Things which are altogether now, and 
baveexpoidoncod no kind of deran, may pci isk 
by means of water, fire, lightning, and the 
like on the other hand, wood, iron, and other 
substances may begin to decay, but may be 
saved from immediately perisAinyby the appli¬ 
cation of preventives 

and yontli about to pirrith flnda 
buch noble pity lu braie Eusluh mlnda —WALirR 

The steer who to the yoko was bred to bow 
(Studious of tillnee anil tbs crooked plough), 

1 alia dowu and diet —DKYUXH 

The soul B dark cottage batter'd and decay’d 
Lets lu new light through cbliUu that time hai mode 
walleb 

To Perjure, v To fen sweai 
Permanent v Durable 
Pormisaion, V Lam 
To Permit, v To admit 
To Permit, v To consent 
Pernicious, I Di*(i«cfir« 

PfmiClOUB, V 7/dr(/u( 


To Perpetrate, Co mmi t 
The Idea of doing somethlDg wrong is com* 
mon to these terms, but Perpetrate, from 
tho Latin perpetro, compounded of per and 
petro, in Greek nparrut, signifying thoroughly 
to compass or bnng about, is a much more 
determined proceeding than that of Com¬ 
mitting One may commit offenees of various 
degree and magnitude, but one perpehalet 
crimes only, and those of the more heinous 
kind A lawless banditti, who spend their 
lives in the perpetration of the most horrid 
crimes, are not to bo restrained by the ordinary 
course of justice ho who commits any oiltnco 
against the good order of society exposes bun- 
self to the censure of others, who may he his 
inferiors in certain respects 

Then ahowa the forest which (n after timaa 

h Icrea Romulua (or jurrpetrated ctiuiee 

A refuge made -URYDKN 

Tlie iDiBcarriKea of the great deaigna o( pnneea are nf 
little use to toe bulk of mankind who aeem very little 
tiiieieated iii admoiiltloua agamtt errora which they cau 
uotcomwiif —Johnson 

Perpetual, V ContmuaX 
To Perplex, V To dish ess 
To Perplex, v To embarrass 
To Persevere, v To continue 
To Persist, v To continue 
To Persist, V To insist. 

Persons, V People 
Perspicuity, v Clearness 
To Persuade, r To exhort 

To Persuade, Entice, Prevail Upon 

Persuade (v Convietiou) and Entice (v 
To allure) are employed to express ditfciont 
means to the same end, namely, tint of 
diawing any one to a thing one peisuades a 
pirson by moans of words, one enttcct him 
either by words or actions , one may po suade 
cither to a good or bad thing but one enhees 
commonly to that which is bad, one uses 
arguments to persuadt, and arts to entice 
Persuade and entice comprehend either tho 
moans or the end or both Prevail U pon 
comprehends no more than the end w e may 
peisuade without prevailing upon, and wo 
may prevail upon without persuading Many 
will turn a deaf oar to all our persuasions, 
and will not be prevailed upon, although 
persuaded on the other hand, we may be pi r- 
vailtd upon by the force of remonstranuo, 
authority, and the like, and in this case we 
are prevailed upon without being persuaded 
Wo should never another to do that 

which wc are not willing lo do ourselves, 
credulous or good naturod people are easily 
prevailed upon to do things which tend to 
their own injury 

I bea^ech you let me have no mnch credit with yoa 
M to MTiuade you to comiauuicato *uy doubt or ecruple 
which occur to you, Wore you auflfcr them to m&ke to* 
deey Ml ImiireMlon ujwu you —CLAaT^DO^t 
Tf gaming doee »n aged alre evhee 
Then my young tiuutfr luiftly loanu tho vice 

PkVPJOf 




tifiTURE 


SIB 


PfTEOTJ§ 


Uerod hewing of Agrippae arrival in Upper Aala 
■went thither to him aud prevailed with him to itccent 
an liiviutlou -Pbidlaux ^ 


Pers'aasion, v Conviction 
Pertinacious, v Ttnacious 
To Peruse, To read 
Perverse, v Awkward 
Pest, V Bant 
Petition, T Prayer 
Petty, V Trijlmg 
Petulant, V Captious 
Phantom, v Vmon 


In their preaenb u^e they refer to the same 
object The pillar mostly serves as a column 
Or support, and the column is alw lys a pillar 
but sometimes a piilur does nut serve as a 
prop, ind then it Js cilUd by its own name , 
but when it supphi s the place of i prop, then 
It 13 more properly denominated a column 
Hence the mouuniciit js a pillar, and not a 
column but the pillars on which tho roofs of 
churches are made to rest may with more 
propriety be termed coZiomii PiZ/ar is more 
frequently employed in a moral application 
than eotvmn, and in tint case it always implies 
a prop Government is the pillar on which all 
Bocul order rests 


Phrase, v Pictwn 
Phrase, o Stniavs 
Phraaeoloffy, v Biction 
Phrensy, i Madness 
To Pick, i To choose 
Picture V Likeness 


Withdraw religion, and you shako all the pQlan of 
morality —BLAIR 

Vi hale er adorns 

The princely dome fhacorumn and the arch 
Tho linaMtlng marbles and the seiilptui d gold, 
Beyond the Ijrotid possessor s narrow tlaiiii, 

Hia tuneful bioast enjoys —AKESSIOJ; 

To Pinch, 1 To press 
To Pine, V To f.ag 


Picture, V Fainting 


Pious, V Holy 
Piciue, V ifalue 


Picture, Print, Engraving 
Picture (v PaintinQ] is any likeness taken 
by the baud of the artist the Print w the 
coiiy uf tho 7 Jaju(u!i 7 in a printed sUte and 
the Engraving is that which Is produced 
by an tnr/uttir every engrarmg is a print 
but ovoiy prmt is not an engiaving for tho 
icfuie may be printed off from aomething 
esidcs an engiaiing, aa in the caso of wowl 
cuts The term picfdrr is sometimes used for 
any represent ition of a likeness without re 
gard to the mode by which it is formed in 
this CISC it IS euipl ijed moatlv for the repre- 
Bent itions of tho eornmon kind that are found 
in books , but imnt and engraving aio said of 
tho higher speeimenH of the art On certain 
occasions the word engiaving is moat appro 
piute, as to tike an engraving of a particular 
object, on other occasions the word prtnf, as 
a handsome print, or a large pi int 

The jMi-liirc plac d fur onuuiient and use, 
rhv twelve guiKl rules the ru}al gaim. id goose 

OOLUSMirl! 

Tim with surprise and picasun. staring 
Ran to the glsss and tlien coiupariiig 
His own swietligure with then,fnf 
Uistluguisli d every feature m’t —SWIFT 

Since the public has of late begun to express a relish for 
e,ijraion;;! drawings copyings and fur the onginal 
p nnlings of the rlnof Italian school I doubt not that in 
n \ ery few year# we shall make an equal progress in tbie 
Other sclsnce -EARL OK SUAFTKSilDKY 

To Pierce, v To penetrate 
To Pile, V To heap 
Pillage, V Rapine 


Pillar, Column 

Pillar, in French pilur, in nil probability 
comes from pile, signifying anything piled up 
in an artificial manner Column, In Latin 
coZwmna, from columen a prop or support In 
■thetr original meaning, therefore, it is obvious 
that these words differ essentially, although 


Piteous, Doleful, Woeful, Rueful 

Piteous signifies moving pdtt (i> Pdy) 

Doleful, or full of dole, in I,atm doloi pain, 
signifies indicative of much pam 

Woeful, or full of woe, signifies likcwi^o 
indi, atsve of woe, which from the Goim tn wek 
Ittiphea pim 

Rueful, or full of lue, from the Gernnu 
leuen to ropent, signifies iudieativo of much 
Borrow 

Tho cloee alliance In sense of these wordd 
one to another is obvious from the above 
oxplsiiation , piteovM is appliLable to one s 
c'ctemal expression of bodily or mental pam , 
a child makes piteous lamentations when it 
buffers from hunger, or baa lost its way , doleful 
applies to those sounds which convey the Idea 
of pain, there Is something dolejul in tho 
tolling of a funeral bell, or in tho sound of a 
muffled drum troejul applies to tho cireum- 
stauccs and situations of men , a econo is woe¬ 
ful in which wc witness a largo family of 
young children suffering under the compli¬ 
cated horrors of siekne'S and 'Want, lurjul 
ipjilics to theoutwnd mdicationa of mw ird 
Boll ow depicted lathe loi>ka nr eouiitcnancc 
The term is coratnonly applied to the bonows 
which spring from i gloomy or rtiatortcd im i- 
gmitiun and has therefore leqinrcd a some 
what b dicrous accepiation , heiue wo find lu 
Don Quixote the knight uf tho rueiuL counic 
nance introduced 

Entreat, prav bCjf anil riiao a doleful cry —Dr 1 n LN 

A brutish teiuptatiuii in idc Smusuii fnnn u ]uJ£8 of 
taroel a judataLiit «i>ou it —SOCHI 

With pondrrius cIuIm 

As weak ajaiiist the inuunUin heaps they push 
1 heir beating breast In vain and jntLOui bray 
Hh lays thaiu quivering uii tb ensaiiguin d plain 

Tuousoir 

Cocytus nam’d of lamentation loud 
Heard ou tb« ru^fui itreaui.—kUulON 

Piteous, v> Pitiable. 



PITIABLE 


m 
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Pitiable, Piteous, PiUftQ. 

These throe epithets drawn from the »ame 
word have shades of difference in sense and 
application 

Pitiable signifies dcsendng of pUy. 
Piteous, moving pity Pitiful, full of 
that which awakou'i pity a condition is piti¬ 
able which IS Bu distressing as to call forth 
pity a cry is piUtnis which Indicates such 
diatTees as can excite pity, a conduct is piti/ul 
which marks a character entitled to pity 
The first of these terms is taken In the best 
sense ot the term pity the lost two In its 
unfuvouialjle ‘iimse wliat is pitiable m a per¬ 
son is indi^pcndent of anything in himself, 
circumstances have rendered him pitiabU, 
what 13 piteous and pitijul In a man arises 
from the helplessness and imbedlity or worth- 
kasueas of his character , the former respct-ts 
th it which irt wcik , the latter that which la 
worthlo'.s in him, when a poor creature makes 
pitiaus moms, it indicates his incapacity to 
help himeolf as ho ought to do out of his 
troubles , when a man of rank has recourse to 
pititwl shifts to giin his ends, he betrays the 
lunate meanness of his soul 

lu it then impossible that a man mar be found who 
without cntuiiial lU inteiitUm oi pUiabU absurdity 
shall priferatuixedgovemiooultooilberof Uieextiemest 
—BUXKB. 

I hai e in i lew, calling to mind with heed 
Fart u( our sentence that thy seed shall biul^e 
The serpent s head , pKeout aiiienUs unless 
Be meant whom I eoulecture our grand fue —MlLTOS 

Bacon wrote a pitiful letter to King James I not long 
before Ills death —iiOtV £L 

Pitiful, V Pitiabk 
Pitiful, V Mean 

Pity, Compassion 

Pity la in all probability contracted from 
pxety 

Compassion, in Latin rmupagaio, from 
eon uiidpatior, signifies to suffer m conjunc 
tion with ajiotlicr 

I he pain which one feels at the distresses of 
another is the idea that is common to the sig 
iilfication of both these terms, but they differ 
ill the object that causes the distress the 
foimer is excited principally by the wtaknesa 
or degraded condition of tbo subject, the 
latter by his imcontrullablo and incvitible 
misfortunes Wo pity a man of a weak uudci- 
st mding who exposes his weakness wo C 07 a- 
passionate the man who is reduced to a state 
of beggary and want Pity is kindly extended 
by those in higher condition to such, as are 
humble in their outward circumstances, the 
poor are at all times deserving of pity when 
their poverty is not the positive fruit of vice 
compasnon is a sentiment which extends to 
•crsoiis in all conditions, the good Samaritan 
lad compassion on the traveller who fell among 
thieves Pity, though a tender sentiment, la 
BO closely allied to contempt, that an ingenuous 
mind is always loath to m the subject of It, 
Binco it c in never be awakened but by some 
circumstanco of inferiority; it hurts the honest 
pride of a man to reflect Uiat he can excite &o 


intorost but by provokiog a oomparlson to his 
own disadvajitago, on the other hand, such la 
the general infirmity of our natures, and such 
our exposure to the casualties of human life, 
that compassion Is a pure and delightful aentl- 
mout, that is icciptocally bestowed and ack* 
nowledged by all with equal satisfaction. 

Othen extended nnhed on the floor 
hixJl'd from human ptty here they lie, 

And know no end of nils ry till they dia 

POMFRSr. 

Hi* fate eompauton in the victor bred, 

Stem aa he wai, he yet rerer d the dewL—POFE, 

Pity, Mercy 

The focllngs one indulges, and the con¬ 
duct ono adopts, towards others who suffer 
for their demerits is the common idea which 
renders these terms synonymous, but Pity 
lays hold of those circujuKtances which do nut 
ificct the moral character, or which diininish 
the culp ihihty of the individual Mercy lays 
hold of tboBo external circumstances which 
may diminish pimibhnient PUy ia often a 
seutimerit uuaci ompanied with action , mercy 
18 often a mode of action unaccompanied with 
sentiment we have or take pity upon a per- 
son, but we show insrcy to a per«on PUy is 
bestowed by men in their domestic and im- 
vate capacity, mercy is shown In the exercise 
of power a master bos 2>iiy upon his offending 
servant by passing over his offences, and 
affording him the opportunity of amendment, 
the magistrate shows viei cy to a cnminal by 
abridging his punishment Pity lies In. tho 
breast of an iudmdua), and may be bestowed 
at his disciotion mercy is restricted by tho 
rules of civil society, it must not icitcrfcro 
with the odjumistration of justice Young 
offenders call for great piiy, as their offences 
! arc often tho fruit of inexperience and bad 
; example, rather than of depravity viercy is 
m imperative duty in those who have the 
power of inflicting punishment, porticulaily 
in eases where life and death are concerned 
i'lfyaud mercy are likewise applied to the 
biuto creation with a similar distinction pity 
shows itself in relieving real misery, and in 
lightening burdens, Tnercy is displayed in the 
measure of pain which ono inflicts Ono takes 
pity on a poor ass to whom one gives fodder to 
relieve hunger, one shows it meicy by absLiia- 
ing from laying heavy stripes upon its back 
These torms are moreover applicable to tho 
Deity, In regard to his croatuios, particularly 
man God takes pity on us as eiitiro depend¬ 
ants upon Him lie extends H is mercy towards 
118 as offenders against Him Ho shows his pity 
by relieving our wants, He shows his ih<i cy by 
fuigiving our 61ns 

1 pitj/ from iny soul uiihupw men 
Luitipeil il by wfcut to prostitute their pen 

RoaCOilMOJf 

CowanlB ere cruel hut the brave 
Love mercy and delight to save —QXY 

Place, V OjJlce 

Place, Situation, Station, Position, 
Post. 

Place, m German plaii, oomea from pUUt 
even or open. 
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Situation! In Latin aitut, comes from the 
Hebrew sat to put 
StatloUi V Condition 
Position! In Latin potiito or jmilus, comes 
from the same source as si(i« 

Place la the abstract or gencml term that 
comprehends the idea of any giron space th it 
m ly bo occupied station is tho place where 
one stands oris fixed , situatioii and position 
respect the object as well as the pUce, th it is, 
they signify how tho object is put, as well as 
tthere it is put A place or a station may be 
either vacant or otherwise , a situation and a 
position necessarily suppose some oecnjiud 
p/pre A place Is either assigned or not as 
signed, known or unknown, real or supposed 
a station is a specifically assigned place Wo 
choose a place according to our convenience, 
and we leave it again at pleasure. Ixit wo t ibc 
up our station and hold it for a given periou 
One iiUluiros for a jilare winch is known only 
by name the station is appointed for us, ind 
IS therefore easily found out Travellers wan 
dcr from place to plffce soldiers have always 
some slalion 

The term place is said of objects amnaato or 
iii'inimate , sfafion only of animate objects , 
silualioft and position only of inanimate a 
lierson chooses a place i tiling occupies a 
place, or has a place set apart foi it a station 
or stated place must ilwavs be a<^signLd to c veh 
peisiiii who has to act lu eoucurt with otberH, 
a jiliiahon or posiliort is chosuifor i thing to 
suit tho coiivouietico of an indiiiduil the 
former Is said of things as thev st iml with 
regard to others , the latter of things as they 
stand with regard to themselves Tlic ntua 
tion of a house comprehends the nature of the 
place, whether on high or low ground , ami 
also its ichtion to other ebj.cts, thit is, 
whether higher or lower, ne irer or more 
distmt tlic portion of a window in a house 
.s considered is to whether it is atiaight or 
ciookcd tho position of a hook is consnle^d 
as to wliether it stands loaning or ujinght 
with its face or bick lonsird Situation is 
moreover said of tilings tint come there of 
tluniaolves, position only of those tLings 
which have been put there at will I he 
Situation of some tiee or rock, on some tie 
vated place, is agree vble to he looked at or to 
be hK.ked from The faulty pnution of i letter 
iu writ log eometimos sikiiIb tho >¥11010 i*cr- 
formorico 

Place, situation and station, have an im¬ 
proper signification in revpoct to men iii f ivil 
Hieiety, that is, Cither to their cireumst mc ^.3 
or ictions , Post has no other seme when 
iT'pliecl to Tiorsons Place is as inuennitc as 
hr foie, it may bo taken foi tbit share which 
we poiHOU illy have m society cithy generally, 
as wiien every one Is said to SI* ^ 
society , or partieiilirly for a spcciBe ehato ot 
Its business, so as to fill a place iinder govern 
ment sitiuition la that kind of place winch 
BDceifif a either our eh ire in its busincM.but 
with a higher import than the general term 
place or a sli ire in its guns and 
prosntroug cr udverhc situation of a man n 

1 . «t of pf"" "'-'O'- 

flharo in its n 1 itivcc.mscqucnee, power, and 

hoooui, in which bcusq every mao holds a 


certain station tho 2mt is that kind of place 
in which ho has a speeific bIlito in the duties 
of Hocioty the situation comprehends many 
duties, but tho post indudis pi >peily one 
duty only, the word btlng figuntnely em¬ 
ployed from tho post, or pirtieul vr sput w bieh 
a soldier is said to occupy A dek iii a 
counting h(ii'so fills a p/«-t i < lergy m m huMs 
a situation by virtue of his olTu c , lu is in t) o 
station of a guiitlemin by re isou nf Im tditi- 
tlon, as well IS bis ntUflfio 1 a f uJiful imnis er 
w ill alw lys consider th it his po^t whei e j;,oud 
13 to bo done 

Suifli Tlu church 1* iviifficcuhcTe otic d «y s tru o im lit 
til Ihi, dwstiiisioiis mij amuiuaitUH ul in i 

kiud —BUUkK. 

A tiluution III which r am aa unkiuiwii tn all tlK w n i 
an t am itnoraiil of all iluit iwHsty in it would i* -Ui' 
suit 1110 —l fiwi KH 

I* has hetn itiy fata to ha enysged hi business imi h 
and often by tho ftiifioiu ill which 1 liavu bevu iiltitcd— 
Ann BUIIY 

Eiiryflleinnthe proffrosciim of existence changes mir 
pijliUoii witli reaixct to tin Uiiilts lUnit u* —JiilINSnS 

I will never whilo I Imvn hiaUh Is, wviitliijf to luy 
duty m m> post — ^rarriiLi > 


To Place, Dispoao, Ordoir 

To Place IS to assign i jdart (i Ploci) to a 
thing to Dispose IS to ph/ci amdin to a 
lertiin mlc, to Oidei Is to phuo iii i teitun 

01 dll 

Tilings aro uft^'u ;<facfd fnuu the veiesaity 
of being phu-cd m homo wav or inotlur they 
nro diiposed so is to appetr to the bMt ad 
vantage 

llookb arc n/ared on a shelf or in a cupboard 
to be out of the IVay, tht-y uo diiposed on 
Bhelvts ac.oioina to their si/c cbairs aro 
plarxt in dilkreiit i>irU of a room , pmts are 
tastcfiiUv dUpincd loiind a room 

Mitonal objeofs only mo placed matoiial 
or sjiiritual objiuls ire diviostd spiritual ob¬ 
jects only irc ordeied btieks are pfncrd it 
icrtiin dibkitieos foi puipiisoH of coiiveiiiuiiec , 
papirtf arc (hsjio\>d anuniingtothilr contents 

'fodi^poiem the nupiopi r sense is i moro 
p II tul action than to o,du oiio disposes for 
IiaitieuUr occesious , one oideis for a ponui- 
ncncy and in comi»licatcd iiuttcis our 
thoughts may bo dispoud to seriousness in 
ceitain cwos , our thoughts and wills ought to 
bo ordned aright it all times An aui-hor dn 
po ei his work agreeilily to the nature of lui 
siilijett i tridesmau oideis las bufainoss so aa 
to do every thiug m good time 

If I hwe K with that m tirnmincnt nbf'' f nst it U 
to sp« you jildtvd Ij I'HH iviti!.fictwii lu ir mo — flF 1 
STONE. 

And li*t the rOKji m by thrinielvcv ,1,^ 

W hleh 111 ft brioM.u urn the i>ru.ata tiu.1 ns 


htiinrN 


Place, Spot, Site 

A particular or given sp ice is the idea com¬ 
mon to these teims , but the former geiurU 
and indefinite the latter specific Place is 
UinUol to no ai/o imi quintuy, it may he 
largo but Spot impllea a very Hinill puar 
such as by a fgure ol speech is " 

no larger than a spot tho term place ia om- 
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ployed upon every occasion ; the term tpot is 
.onfined to very particular oases we msy 
jfton know the ptace in a general way where 
k thing is, but It is not easy ait^ a course of 
I'cars to find out the exact spot on which it 
las happened The plact where our Saviour 
vaa buried Is to be seen and pointed out, but 
lot the very tvoi whore He lay 
The Site ia the spot on which anything 
itauds or Is situated, it is more commonly 
ippliod to a building or any place marked out 
or a specific purpose , as ue titt on which a 
amp had been formed 


My fortaDS lesde (o tnvene reatmi alone 
Aud find Qo ipoc of «.U Ui« world my ovu 

GOLDBMtTH 

To Place, i’ To put 
Placid, r Caiiii 
Plata, V Apimeni 
Plain, V Eien 
Plain, t> Fi anl 
Plain, 1 ncert 
Plan, t» Deitffttr 
Plausible, i. Colo^tyal»l^ 

Play, Gama, Sport, 

Play, from the french platre to please, slg- 
in general what one does to please ones 

S4.1f 


cipally intellectual; but apart is a mixture of 
both The term pame oomprehends the exer^ 
cise of an art. and the perfection which is 
attained in that art is the end or source of 
pleasure, a jpori la merely the prosecution of 
an object which may bo, and mostly Is, attain¬ 
able by one’s physical powers without any 
exercise of art a game, therefore, is InteUec 
tuftl boUi in the end and the means , a »porf 
on^in theend Draughts, backgammon, cards, 
and the like, are ganus but hunting, shoot¬ 
ing. racing, bowling, quoits, , are termed 
more properly aporU there are, however, 
many things which may be denominated, 
either game or <porf according as it lias more 
or loss of art in It Wrestling, boxing, chariot- 
racing, and the like, wire carried to such per¬ 
fection by the ancients that they are always 
dlatlngiiiKliod by the name of ponwi of wluoU 
wo have historical accounts under the different 
titles of the Olympic, the Pythian, the Ne- 
moan, and the Isthmian pa»i« Similar exer¬ 
cises when practised by the rusUcs lu England, 
have been commonly denominated rural 
Upon this ground gavie is used absrnictedly 
f«ir that part of the game in which the whole 
art lies, and apart is used for the end of the 
iport or 1130 pleasure produced by the attain¬ 
ment of that end thus we say that the ga,ne 
is won or lost, to be clever or inexpert at a 
game to have much ipo) f, to enjoy the apot t, 
or to spoil the apart 


Wur I that mad game the world to lo^ea to 




Oamd In S.iion gnimuff, very probably 
comes from the Greek yapmo to marry, which 
is the St won for gamea the wora ya#ifw. 
If self, cuincs f'oni yauo to he buoyant or hoaat- 
lijg, whence coims our word gay 
Sport, in Germ in epa^s or posae, comes 
fi Ill the Greek Trai^w to jest 
Play and pnnti botli include exercise, cor- 
])oreai or mental, or both , but plai/ is an im- 
H\Btematic, pome a syi-toinAlic, exercise chll- 
clnn pfay when they merely nm after cich 
other, but this Is no game on the other hand, 
whoa they exercise with the ball according to 
liny rule, this la a game every game therefore 
ill i piay, but every play is not a pame trund 
ling a hoop Is a play, but not a game cricket 
18 both a phiv and a game One person may 
have his piny by himself, but there must 
be more than one to have a game Piay H 
adapted to infints pfune* to those who are 
more advHnccd Play is the necessary un- 
b^^iidiug of the Ttiind to gliic a free exorcise to 
the body game is the direction of the mind to 
the lighter objects of intellectual pursuit An 
Intemperate love of play, though prejudld*! to 
the improvement of young people, Is not always 
the worst indications which they can give, it 
is often coupled with qualities of a better 
kind when pamw atfo pursued with too much 
ardour, particularly for the purposes of gain, 
they are altogether prejudicial to the under¬ 
standing, and ruinous to the morals 
Sport is a bodily exercise coaoocted with 
the prosecution of some object, It is so far, 
therefore, distinct from either pftiy or game 
for pjay may he purely corporeal, game, prin- 


Wliy on tliat brow dwell Borrow and dhroar, 

W liiTO iov m were wont to iport, and ainUea to play T 

Swift 

Player, v Actor 
To Plead, V To apologize 
Pleader, v Ikfcndtr 
Pleasant, i Agreeable 
Pleasant, t FaceUoua 
Pleased, v Oiad 
Pleasing, v Agreeable 
Pleasure, v Comfort 

Pleasure, Joy, Delight, Charm 
Pleasure, from the Latin pfa«o to please 
or give cuiiieut, li the gouoric term iavuiviug 
in itself the common idea of the other terms 
Joy, V Oleul 

Delight, in Latin deftcur, comes from 
dehcio, to allure, signifying what allures the 
mind 

Pleaaute is a term of most extensive use , it 
embraces one grand cluts of our feelings or 
seu'iatlons, and is opposed to nothing but pain, 
which embraces the second cliss or divlaion 
joy and delight are but modes or modifications 
of pleaaure, differing as to the degree, and as 
to the objects or sources Pleaeure, In Its 
peculiar acceptation, Is smaller in degree than 
cither joy or delight, but In Its univorw occap- 
tatiou it defines no degree the tenn Is In¬ 
differently employed for the highest as well 
as the lowest degree; whereas >oy and delight 
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ban bo employed only to express a poaltirely 
high degree. Pleasure Is produced oy any or 
every object, everything by which wo are 
surrounded acts umn us moio or less to pro¬ 
duce it, wo may nave pUature either from 
without or from within pimnuit from the 
gratification of our senses, from tho exercise 
of our atfectlons, or the exercise of our under- 
Btandlngs, pleatura from our own solves, or 
pieoEiurei from others but joy li derived from 
tlie exercise of the affections and dehght 
either from the affections or the understanding 
fu this manner we distinguish the plMturet of 
tho table, social pleaturet, or intellectual 
pi«ajur«. tho toy of meeting an old frlond, 
w the dtlight or pursuing a favourite object 

PleoMuret are either transitory or otherwise 
they may arise from momentary circumstances, 
or be attached to somo permanent condition 
all earthly pleasure is in its nature fleeting, 
and heavetily pleasure, on the contrary, last¬ 
ing Joy IB in its natiiro commonly short of 
tumtlon, it springs from particular events. It 
H pleasure at high tide, but It may come and 
as suddenly as the events which caused It 
duo's joy may bo awakened and damped m 
quick succession earthly joyi arc peculiarly of 
this nature, and religious joyt are not alto- : 
gother divested of this characteristic, they are 
supposed to spring out of particular occur- l 
rtnees, when uie spiritual and holy affections 
are peculiarly called into action Delight Is I 
not so fleeting as joy, but it may be less so 
than simple pi€(TjKie dehgkt arises from a 
stite of outward circumstances which is 
n itin illy more durable than that of joy but it 
is a state seldomcr attainable and not so much 
at one s command as pleasure this last is very 
seldom domed in some form or another to 
every human being, but those only aie suscep¬ 
tible of delight who have acquired a certain 
degree of mental refinement, we must have a 
strong capacity for enjoyment before we can 
had delight in the pursuits of literature, or the 
cultivation of the arts i’femwrM are often 
calm and moderate , they do not depend upon 
a man’s rank or condition, they aro within 
the reach of all, more or less, and more or less 
at one’s command joy* are buoyant, they 
dilate tho heart for a time, hut they must and 
will subside, they depend likewise on casu- 
ultios which are under no ones control de 
lights are ardent and excessive , tlicy are 
within the reach of a few only, but depend 
less on external clrumstances than on tho 
temper of the receiver 

Pleasure may be had eithor by reflection on 
tlie past or by anticipation of the future, joy 
and (ZeliyAf can bo produced only by present 
ohjccts we have a pleasure in thinking on what 
v-e have once enjoyed, or what we may again 
enjoy, wo exporienco joy on tho receipt of 
pirticularlygood news, one may expenenco 
delight from a musical entortamment Pleasui e 
and delight may be either individual or social, 
joy is rather or a social nature we feel a plea¬ 
sure in solltudo when locked up only in our 
own contemplations, wo oiperlonco delight m 
tlie prosecution of some great end , we feel joy 
In tho presence of those whom we love, when 
we 800 them likewise happy Pleasures are 
particularly divided Into sunsh or benevolent 
Joys and delight! flow commonly from that 


which immediately mterosts ourselves, but 
very frequently spring from the higher source 
of interest in the happmess of others the 
pleasure of serving a friend, or relieving a dis¬ 
tressed object, has always been esteemed by 
moralists as the purest of jifrajurM wa aro 
told that in heaven there is more joy over ouo 
sinner that repenteth than over the ninety 
and nine that need no repentance , tho delight 
which a parent feels at seeing tho improve- 
meut of his clnld is one of those enviable sorts 
of pleasures which all may desire to experience, 
but which many must bo contented to forego 
Pleasure, joy, and delight aro likewise em¬ 
ployed for tho things which give piraiur;, joy 
or delight 

Charm (i? Attraction) la used only in t^.^ 
sense of what charms, or gives a high degree of 
pleasure but not a degree equal to thit of joy 
or delight, though greater than of ordinary 
jileasure pleasure Intoxicates, tho joys of 
heaven are objects of a Chnstiau s pursuit, tho 
delights of matrimony aro lasting to those who 
ara susceptible of true affoction , the charms of 
rural scenery never fail of tlielr effect whtnwvor 
they offer themsUves to the eye 

Thftt every day lias lU pains and sorrows li univerwilly 
ex|H)Tie>a»il, but if we look iiupsrtislly alwiit us wa 
sIihU flud tlint every day has likewise its pleutimt niid 

ii^juyt —Johnson 

Wliilst he who virtue ■ rsdliint course hu run 

IlesteiidslikeasiTeiialy «i ttme sun 

His IhoughU trnnnrbant licevai stone employs. 

And lioiK a.nttcipsUB his future Joys —jkNrss 

Before the day of diparture (from tho country) a week 
Is always appropriated fur Ih* payment oiid roceplioii of 
corcnioiiial \isiU at whkli nuthliiK cut be tueuUoued but 
tho deliffhit of I ondou —J OIlhSUN 

When thus creation a cA«rm# around combine 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine T 

UOLPijMlin 

Fledge, v Deposit 
Pledge, t hartusl 
Plenipotentiary, v Ambassador 
Plenitude, v Pulness 
Plenteous, r rffinttruJ 

PlenUful, Plenteous, Abundant, 
Copious, Ample 

Plentiful, and Plenteous signify tha 
presoiico of plenty, pUnitude, otjulnm 
Abundant, in Latin ahundanUa, from 
atiuTuio to overflow, compounded of the iiittn- 
si»o ab and uada a wave, sigi ifiea literally 
overflowing 

Copious, in Latin copiosiut, from copun, or 
eon, and opes wealth, sigtilfies having a store 
Ample, t? Ample 

Plrntt/vl and plenteous differ only In iwe 
the former being most employed in th« fami¬ 
liar , the latter in the grave stylo 
Plenty fills, abundance does more, it leavesa 
superfluity aa that, however, which fills 
suffices 08 much aa that which flows over, tha 
term abundance is often employed promiscu¬ 
ously with that of plenty we can indifferently 
Bay a picnfi/uf harvest, or an abundant harvest 
Plenty is, however, more frequent In the literal 
sense for that which fills the body , abundance, 
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for that which fills the mind, or the desires of 
the mind a plenty of pravietons Is even, more 
common than an afiunaance a plenty of food 
a plenty of com, wine, and oil but an abund¬ 
ance of words, an o&imdance of riches, an 
aftunrfanw of wit or humour In certain years 
fruit ia plentiful, and at other times grain is 
plentiful in all cases we have abundant cause 
for gratitude to the Giver of all good thinw 
Copious and ample are modes either ofp 7 <nty 
or abundanre the former is employed in re¬ 
gard to what is coUcctod or brought into one 
point, the term ample is employed only In 
regard to what may bo na'rowed or exploded, 
a copious stream of blood, or a copious flow of I 
words, equally designate tlio quantity which 
IS collected together is an ample provision, in 
o»/ipte store, an ample shvre, marks that wbidi 
may at pleasure bo increased or diminished 

The reity kiinrea urt orernm vith ease 
JiMplrnty ever is the nurse ol facllou —I’OWE. 

And Ood said let the waters {renerate 

UeptUe iriLh spawn abundant hvuig soul —Mil TOX 

Bmooth to the shelving hnuV a roptous flood 
Bolls fair and placid -TUOUSUN 

Peaceful beneath primeval trees that cast 
Ihcirnwipfe shade riir Niger a strei m 

licaus tbs huge elephant, «lairt uf brutes.—i HOMSO V 

PUable.v ruxible. 

Pliant, V Flexible, 

Plight,! 

Plot, V Conib imlvon 
To Pluck, r To (hate 
Plunder, i Jiojituc 

To Plungo, Dive 

Plunge IS but a varntiou of pluck, pull, 
and the biitm pello to drive or force forwuid 
Dive IS but a vimtion of dip, whuh is 
uijUer Tonous forms to be found in the nurtheru 
languages 

One piunyes somchmes in order to di» e but 
one may p/wnye without damid one rniv 
due without plunyiny to plunge la to dirt 
headforemost into the water to dive is to g<> 
to the bottom of the wnttr, or towirda it it 
Is ft good practice for bathers to plunge into tlio 
water when they first go m, although it is n »t 
advisable for them to line ducks frcquonily 
dtve into the wafer Withmit ever plunging 
Thus for tbi-y difftr m tbcir natural sense, 
but in tbe figuntivc ipplicatioii they differ 
more widely to plutige, lu this cJV'-c, is an act 
of rashness to div€ is an act of design a 
young man hurried away by his p Ltsiona will 
plunge into every extravagance when he comes 
into possession of his estate , people of a pry 
ing temper seek to due into the secrets uf 
others 

The French plunged thenmclve* into thew cnlamltie* 
uey euffer to prevait (bciiiBelveB from settling luui a 
JBritish couetlttitloU —UUUKE. 

How h* did Mcm to dive into their hearts 

With humble and lonilUar wurUsy -BU AkSPBABE. 

To Point, V To aim. 

To Point Out, t. To show. 


To Poise, Balance. 

Poise, In French peser, probably comes 
from pea a foot, on wlilw the body is as it were 
poised 

Balance, in French ftalftticer, from the 
Latin bilanx, or bts and lanx a pair of Eciiles 
Tholdea of biingiDg into an equilibrium is 
common to both terms, but poisd is a par¬ 
ticular, and balance a more general term a 
thing is poised as respects itself, it is balanced 
as respects other things, a person pout# a 
plain stick in his hand when ho wants it to he 
evon, bo balances tiie stick if It has a>pai- 
tlcular weight at each end a person m ay po im 
himself, but he balances otliers when not on 
firm ground, it is necessary to potse one’s self , 
when two persons are situated one at each 
end of a beam, they may balance one another 

I Some evil lenribie am! unforewn 

Must sure ensue to poUr the suile Hjpiiiist 
I This vast prolaEion ol excMdiua pleisuro —BOWS. 

Tills 01 this very mowveul let me die, 

While hopes and leora in eiiual balance lie —PRYD£\ 


Poison, Venom 

Poison in French poiton, comes from the 
Lum polio ft potion or drink 
Venom lo French riviin, Latin ten/’Rwm, 
comes probably from leyice the veins, bec-iu o 
it circulates rapidly thiough the veins, and 
Infects the blood in a dcirlly manner 
Poison is % general terra , in its original 
meiniog it signifies any potion wlnuh acts 
destructively upon the system icuoin la n 
species of deadly or malignint jxiiwa a poison 
riiiy bo either slow or quiek, x ieJicin U 
always nioit active m Us nature i poitOA 
must bo administered inwardly to have ita 
effect, ft lenom will act by an external applic v- 
tiou the juice of the hellebore i« a puMon 
the tongue of the adder and the tooth of tho 
viper coiitaui ttno/n many pUnts tiro unfit t» 
bo eaten on account of the poifcmcus qj vhtv 
wlikh is in them , llio Judians are in tho 
habit of dipping the tips uf their arrows in i 
tenomous juieo, which lenders tho slightest 
wound mortal 

Tlio moril application of these terms li 
clearly drawn from their proper acceptation 
thepoijoft must be infuecd or injected intotto 
subject, tho tcttoift acts upon him exterualii 
Iwid ]>rim.ipks irc justly uomjpared to ixponu/i 
which soiiic are so unhappy aa to suck in witu 
thuir raotherj,' imlk , tho shafts of envy u'o 
peculiarly zenOTtwus when directed agtin'll, 
those in elovutud atatluno. 

Tbe devil cfin cotivey the paUon of his suBjefllloi s 
quicker tlian the ntrltatioa uf thought or the sinctuies 
ol Jaiicy —BOeili 

„ As the venom spremi 

FTlzhtful conrulslous wnth d lus tvttur d Ijiiihs 
Fenton 

[ Polite,V Call 
Polished, v Polite 


Polite, Polished, Refined. 

Polite (i Cull) denotes a quality, 
Polished, a state ho who Is polite is $0 
according to the rules uf polittneaa, he whe Is 
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fcluiitd is pohihtd by the force of art % pohte 
man is, in regard to his behaviour, a finished 
gentleman, but a rude person may be more 
or less polished or freed from rudeness Ke 
fined rises in sense, both In regard to polite 
and polished a man Is indebted to nature, 
rather than to art, for hia rt^nement but his 
politeness, or his polish, are entirely the fruit 
of education Politeness and polish do not 
extend to anything but extemaia, liflnement 
applies as much to the mind as the body 
rules of conduct, and good society, will make a 
man polite lessons in dancing will serve to 
give a polish i^ned manners or principles 
will naturally arise out of reflnement 

As polish extends only to the exterior, It is 
less liable to excess than Tenement when the 
1 inguage, the walk, and deportment of a man 
Is poliiked, he la dive<ited of all that can make 
bull ()tTenaiv0 In social iutorcourso but if hia 
temper ho refined beyoud a certain boundary, 
bo loses the nerve of ch vracter which Isesaential 
for maiutiining his dignity against the rude 
fchocksof human life 

A pedsnt Among men of leArning and eense is like an 
igiiurAnt aervAut ftiviug au account of poltle couvcriMtivn 
-STitCE I 

lu rude naiionA tho dependence of children on their 
inieiilB Is of iliorter cuutinuuiice than in jivluhid 
eiKItllea-ROBHITBOS 

Wliit IS honour hut the height and flower of morality, 
and Iho utmost r of conversationf 

PolltO, t (tcnkel 

Politic, I Political 


Pobtical, Politic 

Political has tho proper meaning of iho 
Word jjolili/, which, from tho Gieck TroAmia 
and ttoAi? a city, signifles the government 
either of a eitj or a country 
Politic, like tho word policy, has the 
Improper meaning of thewoid polity, namely, 
that or clever maiiigeincnt, bcciusc the iiff lira 
Ilf etitcfl are ‘louictimes inaugod with con 
vidcrablo »rt and hiKS'se hcncc we speik of 
]}olitical government as opposed to tint which 
la ecclesiaatical, and of politic conduct a** 
opposed lo that whu h m unwise and without 
lorofllght m pohUcaf quostions, it is not 
politic for individuals to set themselves up in 
(ppositlon to those who ire in power, the 
study of pofi£i«, as a ecience, m ly make a man 
a clever statesman , hut it m ly not always 
enable him to discern true jioftcy iu his 
private concerns 

Mochiavel laid down this for n mnaler rule in his 
scheme, that the show of religion wm helpful 
10 the polltlcLui -BOOTH 

A pofWc caution a guarded circumspection were among 
the ruling pniitiples of our ford ithcrs.—BOl KK 

To Pollute, t To confrtniinaftf 
Pomp) t Magnificence 
To Ponder, v To think 
Ponderous, v Ueavg 


\ Poor, Pauper 

Poorand Pauper are both derived from 
the Latin pauper, which comes from tho Greek 
n-aupiK small Poor is a term of general use , 
pauper is a term of particular use a pauper is 
a poor man who Uvea upon alms or tho relirf 
of the parish the former is, thcroforo, indefi 
nite in its meaning;, tho litter conveys a 
reproachful Idea. The word poor la used as a 
substantivo only in the plural number , pa upn 
is a substantive Imth m tiic ‘,ingul u an I 
plural the poor of the p iriah are, in gciior il 
a heavy bunlen iipin the inhabitints, tlicio 
are some jiei'ions who are not asiutned to live 
and die as paiipei s 

Populace, v People 
Port, v Ilai boui 
To Portend, t To augur 
Portion, V Thai 
Position t P‘au 

Position, Poattue 

Position (i Plait) 18 hen n^od respects 
pa sons, and in tins sense is dlicd to Posture, 
which is a spetu s of povfiire, tint is, an inir 
ficul or iset j;osfit/r if a pcison stands tip 
toe, in order to see to \ gieiUr distance, he 
niav be sud to put himself into tint posihoa 
but if i d nicer do the same ris a part of lu 
perfornniKC, it becomes a poifmt so, likew 
wlu n one Icuis iKainst the wall it is a Ic nn , 
portion but wlicii one theatric illy bends nn 
body b ickw ird or forward it is a poifa; < i 
may, m the same manner bit in an cicc 
2)osifion, or in i recliningpojif tor 

Fveri Atepmthe iiroprossioii of eiistenci LhaiihCa our 
position with n.si»6ct lo the things iliuut lu —JuKSSoV 

Mlllouliis reprCAinted this Vlnlinl spirit (Moloch) as 
tli« first tliat nsos III fliit aa-riiil ij to guo hig cniiujjii 
uijoii their pristiit posfuic of alt urs — VDDIBOV 

Position,!' 7 tiiet 
Positive,!’ Jitiiul 
Positive, V Coil iidait 
Positive, V DifiniU 

Positive, Absolute, Peremptory 

Positive, in Litin pn^iiitua, from pono fo 
put ui plate signifi, s pi iccd oi fixed, tli it l 
fixed or e^tiblishc 1 lu tho mind 

Absolute (i' Abiolatf) signifies uneon 
trolled by any exUrnal circuiiutiiiecs 
Peiemptoiy, in Latin pnimptonw^, frau 
perimo to take aw vy, Bignifies rcmovmg id 
further question 

Positive is said t-Ulior of a man’s convictio s 
or temjicr of mind or of his pioi ecdltigs, 
ttftjofufe 13 said of bis mode of proceedings, o- 
his relative eircu nstances, pia Ltnploiij is 'a d 
of his proceedings Posiliic, is respects t 
mans coiuJcLion his been hpoitcii of nini.r 
the article of couUdtnl (v Conihlent), m tin 
litter sense it beais tho closest analogy t > 
absolute or a poiiLue min'i of 

speech depends upon a posUiie stat' of mm i, 
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an ah^oUic mode of speech depends upon the 
uncontrollable authority of the epeaiter a 

S r) mptory mode of speech depends upon the 
isposltlon and rolatlve circumstances of the 
speaker a decision is positive a command 
absolute or peiemptor^ what is positive ex¬ 
cludes all question , what is absolute bars all 
TcBistancQ, what ia pti emptory removes all 
hesitation, a positne anvwer can bo given only 
by one who has posiiue Information an 
d^jio^ufr decree can issue only from one vested 
with o!>»oh(t« authority , a peremptory refusal 
can be given only by one who has the will and 
the power of deciding It without any contro¬ 
versy 

As adverbs, posiiiireli/, ahsolutely, and per- 
ftnptorily ha\c an equally close connection a 
thing is B'ud not to be positively known, or 
determined upon, erpotthrr/vagreed i 
to, it is said not to he aAwiuWj/nectss try j 
true or false, absoUiUly icquirrd, it 
is not to be peremptorily decided, peremptoi ily 
detlarod, peremptorily refused 
J^ositiiemd absolute arc likewise applied to 
innr 1 ol>j-*cts with the same distinction as 
Ijcfnry Iho posUne expresses what is fixed in 
distniction from the rtUtive that may vary , 
the absolute is that which is Independent of 
e\try thing thus, pleasures and pains are 
positive names in logic are absolute , cases in 
grammar ore al>«>lu(r 

The diminution or ceasing ol pain doee not operate like 
poritiM pleasure —BUKKg 

Thoee ports ot the moiol world which have nut on abto 
iute ma^ret hsiVe a relotlve bmutr in respect ot sume 
other parts conteolcd trom us —AODI 8 ON 

The Highlander gnos to every Question an answer «o 
prompt and peremptory that sceptiiisin ia lUred Into 
silence.—JOHN&ox 

To Posaesa, v To kaie 
To Possess, V To hoU 
Possessions, v Goods 


Possessor, Propnetor, Owner, Master 
The Possessor has the full power, if not 
the right, of the present disposal over the 
oYtjcct of possession, the Proprietor and 
Owner h is the unllmiteci right of trrtiit>fer, 
but not always the power of imrmdUto dis¬ 
posal Ibo propnetoi and the owner aro tho 
same in signification, though not in applica¬ 
tion the first term being used principdly in 
regard to matters of imiiortanGO , the latter on 
familiar occasions the propnrtor of an estate 
la a more suitable expression than the orener 
of an estate tho owner of a book is more 
becoming than tho propi irtor The possessor and 
the Master are commonly the same person, 
when those things are in question which are 
subject to possession but the terras are other- 
■wiBu BO different in their original meaning, 
that they can scarcely admit of comparison , 
tlio possessor of a house is naturally the master 
of the house, and, In general, whatever a man 
possesses, that he has In his power, and Is con 
aequeutly meuf^r of , but we may have, legally, 
the right of possessing a thing, over whloi we 
have actually no power of control In this 
case wc are nominally poiisMor but virtually 
not master A minor, or insaiio person, may 


be both possesstn and viopnelor of that over 
which be has no contrd, a man is, tterefore, 
on tho other hand, appropriately denominated, 
master, not possessor, of hU actions 

I am convinced tlial a poetic talent li a bloeoing to ita 
po»»e*#or —asWARO 

Death 1 creat proprietor ot all I Tie thine 

To tread out empire and to quench the ittiri —TouifO 

One caute oi the Insufficiency of richei (to produce 
nappinMi^ is that they very Mldom make their oumer 
rich -JOHNSOW 

^ NoufEht is seen 

But the wild herds that own no nuuCer's sUlL 
TUOMSOtr 


Possible, Practicable, Practical, 

Possible, from the Ijatin possum to bo 
able, signifies pronerly to be able to be done 
Practicable, from practu-e (t- To exercise), 
sigiiifice to i>o able to put in practice honco 
tbe difference between possible and practicable 
is the same as between doing a thing at all or 
doing it as a nile There are many tUmgs 
possible which cannot bo called practicable 
but whit Is pinctieable must, in its nature, bo 
posstlAe Tho possible depends solely on the 
power of the agent, tho procucable dciicnds 
on circumstances a child cannot say how 
much it IS possible for him to learn until hs 
has tried , schemes have sometimos evoi^thing 
apparently to recommend them to notice but 
that which Is of the first importance, namely, 
their pracUcabiUtif 

Tbe practicable is that which may or can bo 
, practised the Practical w that which h 
intended for pru'-tise tho former, therefore, 

[ applies to th it winch men doviso to c irry into 
2>jacUse tho latter to that which they h ivo 
to p) act lie piojettors ought to consider wlut 
is practiuible divines and morahsts have to 
consider what IS jnacttcal TAio practicable la 
opposed to tbe unpraiUcabk , the practiial to 
the theoretical or specul itive 

How cMi we Without euppoeing ourwliea under tho 
coiiatADt tare of u Buprenie Beiug give any pomble 
account for that nice proportion which ue flitd in eiory 
great city lietween tho death* and birth* of It* Inhabi 
Unis r—ADUISUN 

Ho who would aim at practicnhU things should turJ 
u]>»ii Allaylug our palu lather thiiu removing our aorrow 
—axitCF 

pracHcal canning shows llself In political tnaUws-a 
SOOTH 

Post, 1 Place 

To Postpone, v To delay 

Posture, V Action 

Posture, V Ponlion 

Potent, V Powerful, 

Potentate, v Prince 

Poverty, Indigence, Want, Need 

Poverty marks the condition of being 
poor 

Indigence, In Latin xndigmtia, comes 
from tTufiyeo and the Greek fico^ai to w<tn( 
B ig alfylng in the same manner as tho word 
Want, the abstract condition of 
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Need, v Ntewary 

Poverty iu a general state of fortune opposed 
to that of riches, in which one la abnc&ed of 
the conveniences of life indtgejice is a parti¬ 
cular etato of poverty, which rises above it m 
such a degree as to exclude the nooessanos as 
well as the conveniences of life , want and need 
both partial states, that refer only to in¬ 
dividual things which are wanting to any one 
Poverty and indigence comprehend all a mou’s 
external circumstances, but wont when taken 
by Itself, denotes the want of food or clothing, 
and is opposed to abundance, need, when taken 
by itself, implies the want of money, or any 
other useful article , but they are both more 
commonly taken in connection with the object 
which is wanted, and in this sense they are to 
wie two former as the genus to the species 
Poxerty and uvdigenee are perm.ment states, 
want and need are temporary poverty and tn 
digenee are the order of Providence, they do 
not depend upon tlio individual, and are, 
therefore, not reckoned as his fault, want 
and need arise more commonly from circum¬ 
stances of one's own ere ition, and tend fre¬ 
quently to one s discredit What man has not 
caused, man cannot so easily obviate, poierty 
and iruiigenee cannot, therefore, bo removed 
at one's will but want and need are frequently 
removed by the aid of others Poverty is that 
which one should loim to bear, so as to lesson 
Its pains, indigence is a calamity which the 
compassion of others may in some mevsuro 
alleviate, if they c.vnnot entirely obviito, 
waid, when it results from mtemperanco or 
extravagance, is not altogether entitled to any 
relief, but need, when it arises frcjm casualties 
that are indcfKmdcnt of our dements, will 
always find friends 

U is a wise distribution of riovldcuco 
which has made the rich and poor to bo 
mutually dependent upon each other, and 
both to be essential to the happinei^s of the 
whole Among all descriptions of indigent 
persons, none aro more cntitlrd to chant iMo 
attention than those who iu addition to their 
want? suffer under any boilily infirmity The 
old proverb says, ‘ That waste m ikca wauf,” 
which IS dally realised imong men without 
rrnking them wiser by cKpencnce “A 
friend in neeil," according to another vulgar 
proverb, “is a friend indeed,’ which, like 
all proverbial sayings, contiins a striking 
truth , foi nothing can lie more acceptable 
than the assistance which wo rcceivo from a 
fife lid when we stand lu nud of it 
Thftt the poierty ol the HjghWiidere ii grndiwlly 
diraiiilihad cHiiDut be nteiiUoiirtl mnoiig the uiti>leaaiu)[ 
auiiBe(iueiit,i.a of siibjtM.tiou — JoilXSON 
It ve can but raue him shove in(bifenri> a. modersta 
ehsTe of good fortune and merit will iw eutiiaient to opeu 
hi# way to whatever el»e we tan wish him to obtaiu.— 
MKLMOTlIfl LETTERS OF CICIJIO 

Want IB a bitter and a hidelul good, 

Because It# virtue# aro not midei stood 
Yet many thing# impusstble to thoiighi 
Uai e liecii by netd to full perfection brout,ht 

Dkypen 

To Pound, V To bicak 

To Pour, Spill, Shed 
Pour is probably connected with Mre, and 
the Latin preposition p« through, ngnifying 
to make to pass as it were through a channel 


Spill and splash, and the German tpulm 
aro probably onomatopeiaa 

Shed comes from the German telietdea to 
separate, signifying to cast from 

w a pour with design , wo tpiU by accident 
wo pour water over a plant or a bed, wo spill 
it on the ground To pour la an act of con- 
vcnience, to sviil and shed are acts more or 
less hurtful, the former is to cause to run lu 
small quantities , the latter lu large qinnti 
tics wo pottr wmo out of a bottle into a 
glass , but the blood of a person is said to bo 
spilt or shed when his hfo is violently taken 
away what is poured Is commonly no part of 
the body from whence it is poui ed but what 
18 shed la no other thjn a component part 
hence trees are said to thed their leaves, 
mini'ils their hair, or human beings to shed 
tears 


Po«iy 1# of #0 BHbtle n spirit tliBt In the pourtrig 
out of oao language Into another, it will evaporvto - 
PI'-Mivm 


0 reputation I dearer far than life, 

Thini privioua balHaui lovely Rweet of smell, 
pilose cordial drop# onceapiff by eoino raah hand 
Not all the owner# care nor tho rcpeiif ing toll 
Of Uie rude tptUer can collect —St W FI 


Herod acted th# part of a great moumer f ir tl i 
deceased Arutobulu# abundance of tear# 

I’KIHEaUX 


Power, Strength, Authority, 
Dominion 

Power, In French powioir, comes from the 
I atm possum to bo able, Strength denoUs 
the abstract quality of if? ong 
Authority, x> Injluence 
Dominion, v Empire 
Power IS the gcnenc and universal term, 
comprehending in it that simple principle of 
nature which exists in all subjects Pomr is 
either pliysical oi mental, public or piivato , 
in the formci ease it is sjnonvmous with 
if)r?i(7ffi, m the latter with oulhonty Power 
111 the physievl sense respects whatever causes 
motion, sticngik respects tint species of 
power that lies in the vital md muscular 
parts of the body ifitdyf/), therefore, is 
internal, lud dipends upon tho intern»! 
organization of tho frame, pavei, on external 
cm urastaiicea A Hiau may h lau efj unyfA to 
move, but not ihepoim it he be ixiuiid with 
ctiIh Our dungth is proportioned to tho 
health of the body, md the hrmiieas of ila 
make , our power may he increased by tho 
help of instruments 

Civil poiar includes in it all that which 
enables ua to have any influence or contnd 
over the actians, persons, pnqiorty, fee , of 
others authoiity is confined to thit fpecies 
of power which is denved from some legitimate 
source Power exists independently of all 
right, aufAoiify Is founded only on right A 
king hia often the powa to be cruel, but he 
has never tho authority to lie so Subjects 
have sometimes the power of overturning the 
government, but they can in no ease have the 
autliority Power may be abused , awfAoiafy 
may be exceeded A minister abuses hts 
noirer if ho only exerts it to benefit his 
favourites and t'ppress tho subj^-ct an am- 
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baaBador eiECoeds his authontv who goes 
bayund the letter of hia Inatructioos. 

}‘0}reT nmy l>e sei-eed either by fraud or 
force, authoritij U derived from some preseut 
law, or delegated by a higher power A usurper 
has an assumed or usurped power, It Is, there¬ 
fore, exercised by no auUiority the sovereign 
holds his potcei by the lav? of God, for God is 
the source of all autAortfy, which is commen¬ 
surate with his goodness, his^wioer, and his 
wisdom man, therefore, exercises the Supreme 
authority over man, as the minister of God's 
authority he exceeds that authority if he do 
anything contrary to God’s wiU Subjects 
have a delegated authority which they receive 
from a superior, If they act for themselves 
without respect to the will of that superior, 
they exert a power without authority In this 
manner a prlrao niiniater acts by the autho) ity 
of the king to whom lie is refiponeible A 
mmister of the gospel performs his functions 
by i\\o authoTitv of the gospel, as It is inter- 
pietcd ind adnnmstcrcd by tho Church, but 
when he acts by on individual or particular 
intorpiotation, it js a self assumed power, but 
not autho) ity Social beings, m order to act 
in concert, must act by laws and the subordi 
nation of ranks, whether In religion or poli¬ 
tics , and ho who acta solely by his own will, 
m opposition to the general consent of compe¬ 
tent judges, exerts a pojcrr, but is without 
authority Hence those who officiate In Eng 
land as ministers of the gosml, otherwise than 
according to the form and discipline of the 
Established Church, act by an assumed power, 
which, though not ^nishablo by tho laws of 
man, must, like other slus, bo answered for at 
the bar of God 

Jt lies properly with the supreme jiower to 
grant privileges, or take them iway, but the 
same maybe done by one lu wh<m the avtho- 
nty 13 invested Authoii^y in tins sense is 
applied to the ordinary concerns of life, where 
the line of distinction is always driwn, be¬ 
tween what we can and what wo ought to do 
Tliore la powtr where we can or may act, there 
H authority only where wo ought to act In 
all our dealings with others, It is necessary to 
c mslder in everything, not wh it wo have the 
t>Qwcr of doing, but what » e have tho authoi ity 
1 1 do In mattei s of mdiffereuce, and m what 
Loncems ourselves only, it is sufficient tohavo 
the powei to act, but in all important matters 
we must have the outhoi ity of tho divine law 
A man may have the jmrn to read or leave it 
alone, but he cannot dispose of his person 
without awtAori/y In whit concerns others, 
we must act by tlieir autkoi ity, if we wish to 
act coQBciontlously, when the secrets of 
another are confided to us, we have the povier 
to divulge them, but not tho authority, unless 
it be given by him who entrusted them 

Instructors are invested by parents with 
wiLthoniy over their children , and parents re¬ 
ceive their authority from nature, that is, the 
law of God this paternal authority, accordmg 
to tlic Christian system, extends to tho educa 
tlon, but not to the destruction of their off 
spring The heathens, however, claimed and 
exerted a power over the lives of their children 
By my superior airength I may be enaUed to 
exert a power over a man so as to control his 
action, of hlaownaccoEd he lives in« antAmfjr 


to dispose of his property, so in literature, 
men of eatabhshed reputation, of rUssical 
ment, and known veracity, are quoted as 
ttMfAonfiei in support of any position 
Power is Indefinite as to degree , one may 
have little or much power dominion is a posi¬ 
tive degree of power A monarch's power may 
be limited by vanous circumstances it despot 
exercises dominion over all his subjects, high 
and low One Is not said to get a power over 
any object, but to get an object into one s 
power on the other hand, we got a doinintos 
over an object, thus some men have a dowiiiioTi 
over the consciences of others 

Huice thon thalt prove my migbt Mid enne the hoar 
Thou stoodst & rival o( imperial pow r —fora. 

Power orisiDcr from rtrenytA u rIwat* in thoeewho are 
governed who ore many bnt authoriif orltlng tronj 
opiiiLou M 111 those who guveni who ore few —1 LMrLk 
And each of these must will perceive deeign. 

And draw cunfuedly m a tliff rent line 

IV hlch t len tAii clabu dominion o er the rest 

Or Btonip the ruling pouiou in the breast —J KNYNS 


Powerful, Potent, Mighty 

Powerful or full of power, is also Uie 
original meaning of Potent but Mig'hty 
signifies having might Powerful is apjdicable 
to sticngth as well aap<M«r a powerjul man 
18 ODO who by his size and make can c tsily 
overpower another and a powerful jKiison is 
one who has much in his potfcr potent is used 
only in this latter sense, in which it expresses 
a larger extent of power a potent monarch Is 
much moro than a powerful pnneo , mighty 
expresses a still higher degree of power might 
la power unlimited by any consideration or 
circumstance, a giant is called mighty In the 
physical sense and gemns is said to be mighty 
which takis eve-ythlng within its grasp , tlio 
btipremc Being is entitled either (?ji(inj)ofen( or 
Almmhiv but tho laltoi terra scims to convey 
the idcv of boundless extent more foicibiy 
tlian the former 

Itlscertiin that the ienaei are more powerful aa the 
reason is weaker —JoiiNSOV 

Now flaming up the heavens, the jiotent aun 
klelta into limpid air the higli raued lIouiU 
Tuoiisov 

He who llvtt by u mighty principle within which the 
world about him neither tees nor uiideietonds he only 
out,ht to paie fur godly —BOUTH 

Practicable, V PomUe 

Practical, r Possible 

Practice, v Custom 
To Practise, v To exei tue 


To Praise, Commend, Applaud, 
Extol 

Praise comes from tho Gorraan preuen to 
value, and our own word price, signi/ylDg to 
give d value to a thing 
Commend, in Latin commendo, com¬ 
pounded of com and mando, signifies to com¬ 
mit to the good opinion of others 
Applaud. V Applause 

Extol, In Latin extoUo, ilgnUles to Uit up 
TMy high. 
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PRAYER 


m 


All these terms denote the act of exprcsaii g 
approbation To praise Jti the most ^Liicral 
and Indefinite It may rise to a high degree, 
blit it generally implies a lower degree we 
pmiif a person generally, wo cfimmend him 
pirticularly we praw" him for hia diligence, 
bohrietj, and the like, we commend him for 
Jus porformanccB, or for any particular uistiiico 
of prudence or good otinduct lo appUiiid is 
in ardent mode of pra smq wo applaud a 
person for hia nobleness of spirit to trtoJ la 
11 cverential mode of pramng wo cxlnl i man 
1 or his horoic exploits Praise is conlmtd to 
no station, though with most propiiety be¬ 
stowed by superiors or equals commotiaatmu 
li tho part of a BUpenor , ft parent cmarmnds 
Ills child foi un act of clnnry applause is tho 
act of many as well as of one , theatrical poi- 
form inces are tho frequent subjects of puiilic 
(ippl luse to erf of is the act of inferiors, who 
cl cl iro thus decidedly tJioir seusa of a perjon’s 
hupcrionty 

in the scale of signification commend stands 
tho lowest, and extol the highest, wepraitein 
stronger terms than wo cornmnd to applaud 
1^ to pjaisc in loud terms , to extol is to pimse 
mstrong terms He* who expects piciii- will 
not bo contented with simple comvienduiion 
ptaise, when sincere, and bestowed by one 
whom wc esteem, is truly giatifying but it 
is a dangoroua gift for tho receiver, happy 
that man who has no occasion to repent tho 
acceptanco of it Commendatum is always 
liiicero, and may be vt ry betitfici-vl by giving 
encouragement «jjpiau«i’ is noisy it is the 
Bcutiaicnt of tho multitude, who are con- 
liuiiilly changing 


How hnjjpv Ihou we find 
Wlio know li> nitrit to ensigo m uiklnd 
pr lii <I l>y ev I) toDPm )iy ev ry heart belov’d 
i or \ iituea jirni. tis u ami for arts iiniirov d —JBNYNS 


however, pi av our f. JJow creatures, and peh- 
lion our Cre it ir tho pi awr is ni'idc for overy- 
tlilug which IB of the fi^^t impo t inco tu us na 
living beings, the petition is mai'n for that 
which may satisfy our desiras hence our 
prayers to the Almighty resiH-ctall oui circum- 
bUnces as mor.d and lespniisiblu jg nta, our 
pedifwini respect the tom[X>i iiy circunibtances 
of our presout existence 

J*etUtons and 7 <f/ucsCs aro alike mado to our 
fellow-creatures but the former are a public 
act, in which iinuy express their wishes to the 
Supremo Authority , tho latter are an indivi 
dual act between men iii their private roh- 
tions tho people petition tho king or the 
pcrliamont, i school of bo>a petition their 
master a child ni ikcs a request to its iwonta , 
one fnend mikes a request to another The 
lequrst marks an equality, but the enfi cetCy dc 
tints no condition , it clifferB, liowevei, Ironi 
the former m tho nature of tho oluect and tho 
mode of preferrmg the request is but a 
simple expression, the is urgent the 

icquest may be made m tnvul matters tlio 
enlxeatyin made la matters that deeplv interest 
tho foellnga wejsgucst v friend to lend us a 
book , we use every enUt-aty m order to divert 
a 1 ers n from those purposes which we think 
detrimental one complies with a > cquest one 
}lolds to cnfittifia It was tho djlugre^iiMt 
of Socrates that they w uuld sacrifice a cock to 
Asculapius , Begulus was do if to every en- 
tteatv of his friends, who wished him not to 
ro turn to Carthage 

The suit 18 a higher kind of prm/er, varying 
both in the nature of the subject, and the chai 
actor of the agent A gentlcmaQ pays his siuJ 
to a lady, a courtier mikes his i,ui( to the 
pnneo 

Tttrliire him with thy softno** 
till thy prajTierjBrogTauted sot hiifi/rwe 


When school hovs write \ eTMc It may iiifleed susti^^t nu 
e\l)tLUtion of Bouiotliiiit belter bereifter hut <icaent,« 
not lo be commuiJcU for aiij ro il merit ol their own — 

(owrrji 

\Shilo fiom linlh beneheB \i ith mhnihleii bo unis 
lb ttoplrtKse ol lords and comniouerBabiiunib 

luinrN 

Tbo sen lie rout tin ir careful CrcRar yt-fu* 

J'lin they extot they woruliu) lum oloiio—CriDEN 

Praisewortliy, y Laudable 
Praiik, t’ Liolic 
To Prate, V "Lo babble 
To Prattle, V To babble 


‘!he Ukes prM/me arxl (I'sjienRe' 
Heirs iinl ilctLrnuiies cmij inn 


ite tausw-DSYDrN 


llioneni the Trojiiu 
ind clttiniiur Ins ni/imt recow —DKl DF 

Arxuui'nts oiifrea/ni muI jiroiulsi* were einTilmi-il ; 
( rdti to sooth Uicm (the {ullowots of Cortos) —lUiBci 


Thus spoke 
With cries i 


Kcldoitl or neser is there Uinch iiyx^kB wheuerer any 
out toiuts to prefer a mU lo iiiothcr —SOUTH 

Precarious, t Voabtful 
Precedence, v Pt lonty 
Precedent, v Lxample 
Preceding, t Antecedent 


■^rayer, Petition, Request, Entreaty, 
Suit 


Precept, V Comma/id 
Precept, t Doctnne 


Prayer, from tho Latm preco, and the 
Greek irapevxopai to pray, w a genpral t rm, 
iiidudlug the curumon idea of application to 
some person fur any favour to bo granted 
Petition, from peto to seek, Request 
Id cisiL), Entreaty (v To bey), Suit from 
s(f 111 French sum e, Latin sequor, to follow 
„uor, denote diflerorit modes of prayer, vary- 
*11 g in the oircurastaiicos of the action and the 
object acted upon 

Tho prayer is made more oomnsoniy to the 
Supiome Being, the petition ts made more 
goneraily to one’s feliow-oreaturii, we va^f 


Precept, v Maxim 
Precincts, t Bordet 
precious, 1 Valuable 
Preciptancy, v Rashness 
precise, v /Riurao 
Precision, it /ustims 
To Preclude, i To prevent. 
Precursor, eruttwer 
Predioament, v, Bttmtwn 
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PRELUDE 


To Predict,» To/oretell 
Predominant, v PrevaUmg 
Pre-eminence, r Pnontjf 
Preface, v Prtl^de 
To Prefer, v To choott. 

To Prefer, » To encoumge 
Preferable, v ShgxhU 
Preference, v Pnonty 
Prejudice, v Bxaa 
Prejudice, v Duodvantagt 
Preliminary, v Preitout 

Prelude, Preface 

Prelude, from the to pljy sl/f 

mhe 8 tbo ffinie thit rirt,cedcs 'iiu»ther Pre 
face, from the Litin jor to speak, signifies the 
speech that precedes The idc i of a prepara¬ 
tory introduction is included in both these 
terms, but the former consists of actions, the 
latter of words , the throwing of stones and 
breaking of windows is tbo prelude on the 
part of a mob t« a general not, an apology 
f >r one s ill behaviour la BOmotimea the prtface 
to soliciting a remission of punishment Tho 
pjelude 18 mostly preparitory to that which is 
in itself actually bad tho pxe/aee is mostly 
preparatory to something supposed to be ob 
]octlonable Intemperance in liquor ts the 
prelude to every other extravagance, when 
one wishes to ensure compliance with a 
request that may po 8 «ibly bo unreasonable, it 
is necessary to pave tho way by somo suitable 
p)eface 

At thl* tlm* Ihfw WM ft p«c» all ewthe worlH 

■which wjw A inniipr pritude for tifthi*nn(j in hia couiiiiK 
«hu WAS the iiniico ol peace —PEIDEAUX. 

As DO delAV 

Of pr*/ae« brooking throagh bis maI of ^ 

Premeditation, V Forethought 

To Premise, Presume 
Premise, from and signifies set 
down befortband , Presume, from sumo to 
take, signifies to take beforehand Both these 
terms are employed in regard to our previous 
assertions or admissions of any circumstance, 
the former is used for what is theoretical or 
belongs to opinions the latter is used for what 
is practical or belongs to fac^ we prenuse that 
theexlstonce of a Deity is unquestionable when 
we argue respecting his attributes, we pre¬ 
sume that a per 3 on has a firm belief In divine 
revelation when we exhort him to follow the 
precepts of the Qoflpel No argument can be 
pursued until we have premned those points 
upon which both parties are to agree we 
must bo careful not to presume upon more 
than what we are fully authorized to take for 
certain 


Here we mint flrtt prtmUe what It U to eater Into 
Mixiputlon —SOUTH 


In the long lAiable metre. It <Iom sot appeex thi 
I neueer wer compoied at all, for I pretutnt no oi 
wniiTa author oi tiamelTS ■ 


To Prepare, V Tojtt 
Preparatory, v Prevwui. 

To Preponderate, v 2 o owlfnlanct 
PrepoBsession, v. Bent 
Prepossession, v Bias 
Preposterous, v Jrrationat 
Preroerative, v Privilege 
To Presage, v To augur 
Presag^e, r Omen, 

To Prescribe, i To appoint 
To Prescribe, v To dictate. 
Prescription, v Unge 
Present, V 0 \/t 
To Present, v To gne 
To Present, V To introduce 
To Preserve, v To leep 
To Preserve, v To save. 


To Press, Squeeze, Pinch, Gnpe 
Press, in Latin pressus, participle of premot 
which probably comes from tho Greek Paprjpa 
Squeeze, in Saxon sqniaa, Latin quam, 
Hebrew reihah topi eu together 
Pinch Is but a veriaUoii from ptneer, pm, 
<pine. 

Q-ripe, from the Gorman grei/en, signifies 
to 8Ci«, like tho word grapple or graap, tho 
I,atin } ciuo, tho Qreok ypiirifw to fish or catch, 
and the Hebrew geraph to catch 
Tho forcible action of ono body on another 
Is included in all these terms In the word 
press this Is the only idea the rest differ in tho 
(iicumstanccs Wo may pi css with the foot, 
the hand, the whole body, or a*iy pirticuhr 
limb , one squeezes commonly with the h ind , 
ono pinches either with tho fingers or an in¬ 
strument constructed m a similar form, one 
rpipes with teeth, claws, or any inatniranit 
tint can gain a hold of tho object Inani¬ 
mate as well ns animate objects press or pinch 
but to squeeze and gnpe are more properly tlio 
actions of animate objects, tho former is 
always said of persons, tho Utter of animals , 
stones press thit on which they rest their 
■weight, a door winch shuts of itself may 
pimk tiie fingers , one sfjitcczrs tho hand of a 
friend , lobsters and many othci sholl fish 
gripe whatever comes within tholr claws 
In the figurative application they have a 
similar distinction , we press a porson by im¬ 
portunity, or some coercive measure an ox 
tortioner squeezes in order to get that which U 
given ■with reluctance or diflScilty, a miser 
mnehes himself if he contracts his subsistence, 
he gr tpcs all that comes withm bis possession 


All th«» women (tho thirty wives of Orodesl prtt$«d 
hard umn the old kuig, each sollcltiDg for a eon of her 
own -PBIDEAUX 
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piwr aupo* a to cloths ths Utter'd wretch, 

Who shniilta lwie*th the blMt to fesd the poor 
PincAd with fttfUctive Wwit.—SOMKKVILLE. 

he be envied for bis felicity who ie conwiotis 

' ehort time will irivn him im < 


How cen be be envied for bis felicity who ie conaciotis 
thrtt e very ehort tiuie will give hiui up to the env« of 
lH)\ertyI—JOIIHSON « ^ * 


Pregsing, Urgent, Importunate 

Pressing 'ind Urgent, from to aud 
uii/e, aie a} pliud as qualifying terms either to 
persona or things Importunate, fnim tho 
verb to impoitune, winch probaMy aigniflos to 
wish to get mto port, to land at some port, is 
applied only to persona In regard to prfjisi/ir/ 
it 13 said either of one s dem uids, one a rc 
quests, or one a exhortations , urpent is aaid of 
ones solicititions or entreaties, 
is aaid of one a begging or appl>ing for a thing 
The pressing has more of violence in it, it is 
Buppoited by force and authoiity, itia em 
ployed in m ittcis ot right the uiffc/it m ikes 
an appeal to one a fadinga , it is more persui 
8ive, aud 18 employed lu m cttcra of fivour 
tho iHipci has some of the force, but 

none of tho luthonty or obhgdioii of the 
it la cmpioyt^d m mattcia of personal 
^latification When tpplicd to things, pj rasi/iy 
Ta IS much moio fuiciblo thin urytut aa m 
the funner c isc, wo speak of a presbiiig nc 
ccHsity, an case A creditor will be 

pi eiiui// for Ins money when he feirs to lose It, 
one friend is uiffent with another to intercede 
In his bchilf , Ix-ggvra arc commonly impoi tii 
fia/e with the hope of teasing othcis out of 
their money 

Mr Oay whoBc wal In yn\ir concom Ik worthy ft friend 
writes to in« lu the most premn^f terum about it — 
rori! 

Tho danger was Mri7cnf and hy losing x sIhaIo moment 
might become uiiivuidtblu —ItOUUtl»uN 

Sleep may be put off from tune to time yet tlio detiiaiid 
ii uf so onoorluiiatc a uuturo as uot to rcMaui iuug uu 
■utisfled — JouNSuS 

To Presume, v To promse 

Presumlug, r Tnmmptue 

Presumption, v Arrogance 

Presumptive, Pregumptuous, 
Presuming 

Presumptive comes from presuiitr, in tho 
BOH‘-o of aiipiiosing or taking for gianted , 
Presumptuous, Presuming (t Ano- 
ganct), come from iho simo vcibin tho bcubo 
of taking upon ones self or taking to ones 
bclf any importance tlic forraci is therefore 
employed in an indifferent, tlio latter in a bid, 
acceptation a prcsuriipCue heir is one pjdf- 
sumed or expected to be heir, piesumptne 
evidence la evidence founded on some pre¬ 
sumption or auppusitinu , so likewise presump- 
Uie roaaonmg , but apusamptaom man, a pie 
aioapfuoMs thought, n pniumptuoiis bchiviour, 
all indicate an u inn da in/id piesumption in 
ones own favour J'jtiampftfoas i« t stronger 
teira than prwtoninp, htciuse it has a more 
dchnlto use, the formoi designates the ex 
press quality of presumption, tho latter the 
Inclination a man Is presumptuous when hw 
oonduct partakes of the nature of prejtimpfwn 


ho Is pre«wj)nnj7 Inasmuch as ho shows himself 
diBpoaed to piesume licnce we speak of pre¬ 
sumptuous language, not pi esuiimig language, 
a pmawtmp temper, not a pi^auHipfaow* tem¬ 
per In like manner when oiio nays it la 
presumptuous in a man to do anytliing this 
expresses the idc i of presumption, mucli moro 
foicibly than to say it ia pi esumnig m Jum to 
doit It would be jir/AumpCiioiis in a mm to 
addreaa a mun irch in the language of f iiniliai it y 
and disrespect, it is pifAUiiunj/ in i coumiou 
person to address any one who is supti lor m 
station with familiarity and disrespect 

There is no qnalilicatluii for KavomniLUt but virtue Aiiii 
wisdom Actuftl or pretumpiivt —Ri HKF 
Bee wIiAt Is got by Ihone rtrfltumptlwiis vrineiplM wlm h 
hill a brought ymir lenders <of the revolution) to dciinse 
all tlieir predecessors —UUKKF 
Presumhiff ot his fun o witli B]nrlUiiig eyes 
Already he devours the proiiiis d prii* —DllY D£N 

Presumptuous, v Pienmptive 


Pretence, Pretension, Pretext, 
Excuse 


Pretence comes from jncUnd (v To Jugn) 
in the sense of setting forth anyihiiig iiulc- 
pendent of ourselves Pretension coinci 
from the same verb in the sense of sotting 
forth iiij thing that dciionds upon oiirsclves 
Iho pretence is commonly a niisi cproscntiiion , 
thepipfpnnoH is frequently a miscalculation 
the pi etitiK IS set forth to tuiicc il wh it la liad 
lu ones self , tho jneirnsion is set forth to dis- 
pl ly wh it 18 good the fonner liotray s one s 
fahehood, the litter ones conceit or self 
importanco , the former can never be employed 
ill a good sense, the latter may sometimes bo 
employed in on indifferent sense a man of 
bad chiractcr may make a pretence of religion 
by adopting an outward piofession, men of 
tho h ist merit often make the highest pi e 
toiuons 

Iho pieienct and Pretext alike consist of 
what is iinreil, but the toiinei la not so great 
a violation of truth is the lub-r tho pirtcna 
may consist of truth and falsehood blended, 
the pif(e,«f consists altogether of falsehood 
the piefenre miy sometimes serve only to con 
ceal or pilliito a fault, the pntext servos to 
hido something seriously culpable or wicked 
a child mav make indisposition a jn etaice foi 
idleness, a thief makes hia acquaintance witli 
tho seiwanta a pjtft-ct for getLuig admittance 
into i house 

'Ihe pietnici and Excuse iro both act forth 
to justify one s conduct in ihe ly cs of otliors , 
hut the grefmri alwi\a conee ils somethmg 
more or Kbs culpable, and by a greater or less 
violation of tiuth, thei/ti/ie ra ly feomotirijes 
justify tint winch IS justihible, and witli 
btiict regald to truth lo oblige ones self 
under tho pi dime of obliging another is a dcs- 
pi ible trick illness is an allowable tcca.i 
to jUbtify any omission in busmess 

Ov iJ hul warn d her to lipw -in 
Of bIdUius' m<1i w'lDiB utniLl tride il, 

Uiubi rriUrULiil Ukiiignir 
To im,k up BuWuJi-iry IiuIjuK —SW IIT 


Fach tliiiiki bin own tlio boit pretoiwion.—Q AY 
JurtifyiKB perfidy anil i lunlerforpublitk benofll piib 
lick beiiclU would aooii beuoilie tlio pm vat, aud pornJy 
iiuU imirilor the euU —hlKitk, 
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Th« Iftat refurt ot & guilty panwla to to^«he)Ur ULd« 
ill MOUia 

To Pretendi v Tofagn. 

To Pretend, v. To o^et 
PretensioUt v Putenct, 

Pretension, Claim. 

Pretension (r Prctewc*) and Claim (« To 
ait/or) both alrfnify cm asBertlon of nghts, but 
1 hey differ to the nature of the rights The 
first refers only to the rights which are calcu 
lated as such by an individual, the latter to 
those which exist Independent of his supposl 
tion there cannot therefore be a prUention 
without some one to pretend, but there may 
be a claim without any Immediate clamant 
thus we say a person lests bia pretension to 
the crown upon the ground of being descended 
from the former king, m hereditary mon 
archies there is no one who has my clam to 
the crown except the next heir m suceeasion 
Apreimsioji is comiuonly built upon one s pei 
sonal ments , a clnun, reata upon the laws of 
cirU Bociot; a pe>aoii makes high pjcteiwioiM 
who estimates his merits and consequent do 
sdits at a high rito, he judges of his claims 
according as they <ue supported by the Uws of 
his country or tbo circumstances of tho case 
tbe preUnjion when domtd uin never be 
proved, tlie clam, when prosed, can bo on 
forced One is m general willing to dispute 
the pretensioni of men who make themselves 
judges m tlieir own CiUiso, but one is not un> 
willing to hsten to any cfauas which are 
modestly prcfei red Those who make a pie- 
fwtstOM to the grestost Jeamiug are commonly 
men of shallow inform itlon, those who have 
tbe most substantial claims to tbe gratitude 
and respect of mankind are commonly found 
to bo men of the few est pi etensions 

It 1® often churgeil upon writer® Uial with *.11 their jire 
tennont to and ducuveTioi*. they du Utile more 

ttkau copy one another —JOKhAOh 

Thle night our mlnUter we nstue 

Let every wrant apeak lile chii n —OAY 

Pretext. V FreCence 

Pretty^ Beautiful 


Prevailing, Prevalent, Ruling, Over¬ 
ruling, Predominant 

Prevailing and Prevalent both come 
from the Latin piecaieo to be strong above 
others 

Ruling-, Overrullns, at d Predomi¬ 
nant (from dominot t > rate), signify ruling or 
bciriiu giciter sway than othcis 

Frevathng expresses tho actual state or 
qnaliiy of a particular object pievalent marks 
the quality of prevailing, os it affects objects 
in general The sumo distinction exists be 
tween overruling and prfa[omin«r,( A person 
has a preifttxfnio sense of religion, nclrgious 
feeling Is prevalent in a country or ui a corn- 
inuDity The pr#iath?iy idea at present la In 
favour of tho legitimate rights of the sjvoreign 
a contrary pilnciple has been very pmalent for 
in*ny ytars Prevailing and pievalent mark 


simply tha existing state of superiority ruiimj 
and predominant express this state. In relation 
to some other which It has superseded or re¬ 
duced to a state of inferiority An opinion is 
said to be pr«t(iilino as respects the number of 
persons by whom it is maintained a principle 
Is said to 1)0 ru finj; as respects the snporioi 
influence which It has over the conduct of 
men more than any other Particular dis¬ 
orders are prevalent at certain seasons of tho 
year, when they affect the generality of per¬ 
sons a particular taste or fashion is pre¬ 
dominant which supersedes all other tistes 
or fishions Excessive drinking is too jor- 
rafent a practice in England virtue is cer¬ 
tainly pretfoMimanf over vice in this country. 
If it DC in any country 

The e\ll« n*tnT*11j consequent upon a jirmfff/ia 
teuiptatiou an intolonble —SOOIII 

Wli-vte cr thon thult nnUin them rwlifia pow r, 
Unluiown aiid tudden be the dreadful honr —KOWr 

Kot ean a man independently of the opemdinj in 
flueni.B uf Ood b bleealnjf and taro call hiweeJf one pcjuiy 
richer —SOUTH 

The doctrine of not owntno a foreigner to ha a king wi® 
held and taught by lh« rhurueos a predominant se,.t oC 
tho JcHS—IluntAUX. 

To Prevail Upon, v To persuade 
Prevalent, v Preiailmg 
To Prevaricate, v To evade 
To Prevent, v To hinder 

To Prevent, Anticipate 
To Prevent 1 * literally to como beforo- 
baud, and Anticipate to t^ko beforehand ‘ 
the former Is employed for actual otciirreuces, 
tho latter as much for caJculations as for ac¬ 
tions topmrnf isthi act of one bpujg towards 
another, to anticipate la the ait of a being 
cither towards himbclf or another God is 
said to preient us, if He interposes with his 
grace to divert our purposes towards th it 
which is right, we anticipate the happines i 
whii^h we are to enjoy in future , we antici¬ 
pate what a person Is going to say by saj mg 
tho same thing before him The term »ei mt, 
when Liken in this its strict and literal sense, 
Ls employed only as tho act of tho Divine 
Being, anticipafe, on the contrary, is taken 
only as the act of human beings towards each 
other These words may, however, be farther 
allied to each other wlien under the term pre 
lentum in its vulgar acceptation is included 
tho idea of hindei mg mother in his proceed¬ 
ings, in wbuh oa'.c. to onfictpaie is i spocioa 
of pmcHfion that n, to pi event another f om 
doing a thing by doing it one u self 

nm I do tbmk it innftt cowardly n,i d %lle 
J* n fpirof wli iiuitlu. f til Botoprctml 
llio tiiiio of l,lu —SUAIiSPI- iHt 
lie t1mthaHanr,r(,)„rr({ tile roiiiersAtloii of a wtl will 
wi lulir w wlmt rrojudlce he owe* hi® reijutatiou - JoH^ 
t.0% 

To Prevent, Obviate, Preclude 
To Prevent (v To hmdei ) Is hero as ia the 
former case the generic tonn, tho others are 
specific Whit one jncients do s not happen 
at all what cue Obvi'ites ctosea to happen 
in future wo preient tb^se evUs which wt 
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know will como to pass if not prevented wo 
oiviate thoM evils which we have already felt 
that IS, wo prevent their repetition Crimes 
and calamities aro prevented difficulties, ob 
jections, inconveniences, and troubles aro 
o'>viaie(l When crowds collect in vast num 
bera in any small spot, it is not easy to 
pjti ent mischief , wise precautions mvy bo 
adopted to oln/iate tho inconvemence Wuich 
ntcessanly attends a gicat crowd 

To prevent and obviate arc the acts of cither 
conscious or unconscious agents to i?rc 
elude 18 the act of unconscious agents unJj , 
one p? events or obviates a thing by tho usi. of 
me<ins, or otao tlio things themselves pretent 
and obiuite, as when wo 8.iy that a per-uu 
prevents anotftcr from coming, < r illness pie- 
if7iis him from coming a Iverson obitutcs a 
difficulty by a contnviiiee , a certun arranKC 
ment or change obviaks every difficulty Wo 
intentionally prcuHt a peraun from doing that j 
which we disapprove of, his circunistiiucs | 
piidude him from enjojing certain privileges I 
/’jcient respects that wlndi is tither good or | 
bad, otu’iate respects tint whuh Is bid I 
alwiys , respects that which is goo I [ 

or desirable ill health jrments a person from [ 
pursuing his business , eraplnyniontpjcic/ifa \ \ 
j oung ]»erson from f tiling into bad praeti es 
admonition olcen obuaUs tho necessity of 
punishments , want of karniiig or of a rcgul ir 
education often pieiludfi, a m in fiom many of 1 
tlie political advvuti 'OS which ho might otbei j 
wise enjoy 

Kv ry rtiseas? ul agf wo nny pri vrut 

Lihotliumof yotu-li lij ililih'ct—DlMI\M 

Thoiirumtition t»f foil) it it i^ Irtio mint 1 1 , siiffip 1 
without lujiie but tint nj iiiij Ikj vOii Uil 

ly rciooviUK the umse —HAWik.LSWoi ril 

Ilm not niiui an iiih< ritiTire fowliuliall itvvy riturn 
«lio are not b<i (coIihIi h8 cniilliiue the jniiHiiit ifnr 
ploMura till cviry liopo is ptcchuUd /—JlAWK,t8WOliTil 

Previous, v Ajitirident 


or discussion , as remarks are introduclorj/ to 
tho main subject in question , compendiumi 
of grammar, geography, aud Uie like, as tiitro- 
diuto-//to larger works, are useful for joung 
people. Prudent people are carciul to make 
every previous inquiry before they seriously 
entir into engagements with stranger! it is 
impolitic to luier into dehiila until ill pie 
hnnnaty matters arc fully adjusted on i 
ought never to undchiUo any importuit 
matter without fiiil adopting every piejiaru 
toil/ mcasiiio thit cm fnilitito its piosccn- 
tion 111 eouiplii,ited miteei'i it 1 neccssuy 
to have something tiUrodttiloei/ by way ui 
cxpJaii ition 

Oho itep bv winch r tfiiijitRtinti Riipionelici bi 
crisis IS Ik fjrcvicHU gruwiiis iauiiluinlj 1 1 tlie imiid nub 
tho Hill which a niiii m teuiptul to —SOUl ii 
I hi\o ilisciisseil llio mipliRl prchnunoi irs so cflui 
Hint 1 can rtpuit tho fjrins in wliicli jojuturea ara sottl a 
and inu iiionoy secured —JoIINSOV 
.^•Sfhyliia IS in the practice of holdiiist the apecUtoi iii 
aimiieiiM) fty a prtfiarataiy silouco ni Jus ciuef person — 
Cl Mil M anO 

Coiiaiihr yourselves acting now umieT tlie eje < ! 
Ooil in tnrioducivr]/ijiit U> a more liiip tmt u-tut— 
IlLAlH 

Prey, v Sooty 
Price, V (^ost 
Price, r falue 

Pride, Vanity, Conceit 

Pride id in all picbabiliti coniiLeied With 
tho woidpnimfc, mil the (lerm ui jii/nhl show 
I or pplendoui, vs it sigiuhts tint high flown 
temper m a invn which makes him j.a nt to 
I himself every thing 111 hiuiscU as be lutitul u 
tplcndid 

Vanity, m Lilin I'l/iifoq ftom titm mi 
I (tnui, IS componiwled of <t or iiUdc imdinaiui, 
bigiiifyiDg e\ovediiig emp incss 
Conceit, 1 Ooiieiit 


Previous, Prelmnnary, Preparatory, 
Introductory 

Previous, in Latin picevius, componndod 
»f pice and via, signifies leading tho way or 
going befoie 

Preliminary, fmni pue and hmen a 
threshold, Bigniues belonging to tho threshold 
Of entranco 

Pieparatory and Introductory s'g 
iiify belonging to a preparatiou or lutrodue 
tion 

Prei lous denotes simply tho order of sure s- 
riou tho other terms, in aadltmn t) t)ui, 
c pvcy the idea of connection bat we n th- 
objects which eucco d each other Pievious 
fipplici to actions and jirocccdings in geiier il, 
Its a j>i eiious quistion, i pi lU mis inquiry, njne 
iious dotermluation puhimnary is emph>ycd 
only for raittira of contrict. n preliminary 
article toudiuon, irc what pre¬ 

cede the flaal settlement of any question 
pieparatory is employed for matters of 
arrangement, the disposing of men in battle 
is preparatory to an engigcment, tho making 
of Karriago deeds and coiiti icts ia prepara 
tory to the final eolomnij; i ion of the marriage 
intioductoryis employed for matters of »ct«i(w 


The V iluiiig of one a self un the possts'jioii 
of any pioperly Is the idei common to tbo-o 
terms, but thiy differ citliei in legard to tho 
object 01 tue m inner of tho actiou Fi ide is 
the term of mo-jt e'tteusive impoit and appli- 
caliuii, and comnrthends in its 8ii,iJiheAtion 
not onlv thit el the other two terms, but 
likewise ido m peeului to itself 
Fuui is iqiplicablo tj eveiy object, good or 
bid Ulgli or low, small or great, lanily ir, 
iT'pbtvhk only tj bin ill objeeU pn e 
n* tinrvfiiro good or bid, vanity is alwu-i 
b id, it is vlw i\s t mptiiiesA oi nolhinguebs A 
111 in whoialutabiniaeU on the posse— 

8 on of huluei iv or bcielitUie talent, on Ln 
we 1th, on Ins laiik, on Ins powti, o i 
bis lep nements, or hia supeiionty ovci 1 is 
comfcntora, ho la xam of hia percon 1 la 
dress, lus walk, or anytimig tint is fui< 
Jons Fiide is the Inherent qudity in mm , 
and while it icsts on noble ulijiets it is Ijh 
noblest chirvctui^tie , lamty is the drhloition 
of oni H luturo flowing from a vicious lun- 
fltitutlon oi cdiiciliou pride shows itbelf 
variously lecording to the u i^ura of tho object 
on which It IS lived , a noble pnde seeks ta 
display Itself in aU that can command the 
respect or admiration of mankind the, pnde 
of weilth, of power, or of other advcntiuous 
propcifcios, commonly displays t s'’lf ui an 
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tinfloomly deportment iowHrds others , vanity 
BQUW8 itself unly by Its eAgrmes^ to catch the 
notice of others. 

Pntlt (saya Bltlr) makes ns esteem our¬ 
selves vanity makes us desire the esteem of 
others. Bvit If pnde Is, as 1 liave before 
observed, aelf-estwm, or, which is nearly the 
rame thing, self valuation, U cannot properly 
be said to make us esteem ourselves Of 
vanity 1 have already said that It makes us 
anxious fur the noMoe ahd applause of others, 
but 1 cannot vrtth Dr Blair say that it makes 
us want the esteem of others, because csieeni 
la too substantial a quality to be soucht for by 
the tKiiH Besides, that which Br Blair sceiiis 
to af-slgn as a leading and charactcribtic 
ground of distinction between 2 ?rt£i« and 
vaniiy is only an Incidantal property A man 
la said to be vain of hts cluthen. if ho gives in¬ 
dications th It ho values hiinwlf upon thorn as 
a ground of distinction , although he should 
nut expressly seek to display himtclf lo 
othera 

Conceit is that species of self valuation that 
Tcs(>ecta one’s tithnts only , it is ro far thtre- 
fore closely allied to pi ule but a ni m is said 
tobe/woiwf of that which he i*e»lly has, but 
to be cortCfiled of that which he really has not 
a mm may be jnotui to .m txccbs of merits 
which he acluilly possc-iscK , but when ho is 
conteiUd Ins merits are all in hia own cfiHceif 
I lie latter is tlicrc/oro obvious’y Iwunded on 
falsehood altogether 

l (intijf iiiakei men ridiculous ^iinJe odious tkiidnnibl 
tiou UiriUs —1bllk.Lt.. 

Tli nn old lunlm In the *( hools 

Itwt J the food of loole —SWIFT 

The selfoonoc-if of the jouiig is the jo'eU source of 
tl use dun^eni Ui wliitli they ure exposed —BLAU 

Pride, Haughtineaa, Loftmess, 
Dignity 

Pride 13 employed principally as ro'-pocts 
the temper of the run d , the other terms arc 
tiuployed either as resjjec'^s the sentiment of 
the mind or the extern vl behaviour 
P)ulf is h. le aa liefore (v Ptule) a generic 
tirra Haug'htiness (v llaufjhitf), Lofti* 
nesa(v i/tg/d, Dignity (v J/ortw«r), are hut 
modus of pnde Pi vie, inaMUucU as it consist a 
pm uly of self esteem, w a x>ositive Hcnurnent 
which one may entertain indcpoudotitly of 
other perHons it lies In the inmost recesses of 
the human heart, and TiiiiiklcB itself insensibly 
with our affections and passions, it is oui com 
pibiun by nigiit and by diy , in public or in 
private, it goes with a man wherever ho goes, 
and stays with him where he stays, it Is a 
never failing source of satisfaction and pclf- 
complacency under every circumstance and in 
every situation of human life Jlaudhtineat is 
that mode of pruie which springs out of one’s 
(.oinpinson of one’s self with others the 
hautjhty man dwtlls on the Inferiority of 
others, the pjoud man In the strict sense 
dwells on his own perfections LofUnest Is a 
mode 0/ prvU which raises the spirit above 
objects supposed to be inferior, it does not 
set man so much shove others os above him¬ 
self, or that which concerns himself 2h^tfy 
Is a mode of mvU which exalts the whole man, 
it Is the entire oonsciousness of what is be 
coming hltnseU and duo to himself. 


Pi idi assumes such ^ variety of shapes, and 
puts on such an Inffulty of disguises, that tt is 
not easy always to recognize It at the first 
glance, but an insight into human nature 
will suffice to convince us that it is the spring 
of all human actiona Whether we see a man 
professing humility and self abasement, or s 
singular degree of sell debasement, or any 
degree of self-oxaltatioD, we may rest assured 
that his own or conscious self importance 
is not wounded by any such moosurcs, but 
that in all cast-s he l 4 equally stimulated with 
the desire of giving himself In the eyes of 
others that degree of tmpwrtanco to which in 
his own eyes he is entitled //au^fittiiest is an 
unbending spedes or mode of pnde which 
does not stoop to any artifices to obtain 
gratification, but comiiels others to give it 
what it fancies to be its due Lo/ttnese and 
dipnily are equally remote from any subtle 

} )liancy, but they are iii no lossd* groe exomot 
rom the imanitable characteristic in kauff/i ti 
nest whicli iiiakes a man bear with oppressive 
8 W ly upon othwra A loriy spirit and u di</dit/f 
of cb uaotcr preserve a man from yitldiug to 
the contamination of outward objects, but 
leave his judginmC and feeling tntiiely fice 
and iinblasscil with respect to others 
As ro>tpccts the external behaviour a ftaayfdy 
c image is mostly unbecoming , a lo/iy tone is 
mostly justihilde, pirticuiarly as cirtiun- 
stAiiccs miy ic<piire, and a tfioni/ied air U 
i without qualification becoming the nun who 
posseS 9 CS real diiouty 

Rieiy deujon»tnvtion of sn impliicft1>le rancour and m 
unUiincablt firU* were tlie only encouingeniCuU wi ra 
teived (froui the it^lciiles) to the renewal of our inviihui 
tiuiie —bUKK K, 

Provoked by Edward i h/iuffhfhtrst even the passive 
Baliol bCKiiti to inntiny —1 olihKlSON 
/I fluuh ns Alinngro knew hli Lite t» be lueviLahle ha 
mil it with tho iXigmtt Mid ft/iUiuJo of a voicraii— 
ItoLPI rsox 

Will r cli»(Tl>ie* BachArts'iain a pred imlnall 17 l«auty 
of foAy (liar IIS Aiitl unpenuus iijflueni.t —JuilNSOV 

Priest. V Cl'igydian 

Primary, Primitive, Pnatine, 
OngmaL 

Primary, from pjimwj, signifies belong 
ing to or like the first Primitive, from the 
same, signifies according to the first 
Pristine, in Latin prisUnut, from pnuj, 
Bignifii^ In former times 
Original, signifies containing the ongin 
The jn-imaiy denotes simply the order of 
sucLCB>.tou aud Is therefore tbo generic tei m , 
]irimitiie, pnstme, and onffinat, include aUo 
the idea of some other relatiou to the thing 
that succeeds, and are therefore modes of the 
jooMny The prtidary has nothing to c< n 0 
before it, ill this manner we speak of the 
j)i Hilary cuiso os the causa wbiih piecedea 
secondary ciuscs the pnmifue Is that after 
which other things are formed in this 
manner a pnnuhK woad is that after which, 
or from which, the derivatives are formed, 
the pristine Is Out which follows the primitive, 
so as to become customary, there are but few 
specimens of the pnstme purity of life among 
the professors of ChrLstianlty the anginal is 
that vhlch either gives blri^ to the thing or 
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belongs to that which gl7es birth to the thing 
the oriffinal meaning of a word Is that which 
was given to It by the makers of tlie word 
The primary subject of consideration is that 
which ehouid precede all others , thopjimifui 
srato of society is that which was fonut-d 
witliout a model, but might aono as a model 
the pi mime simplicity of maniiora may servo 
as a ]U8t pattern for the imitation of present 
times, the orifliinaf state of things is that 
whii h is cooval with Uie tlnogs tbomselvca 


Meniorr ii Ilia prhtutrp and fundmjMiiUI power 
vritliuut which there ujuid he no other intellcetuiiL 
ui>en»tioii —JOKNSOV 


Metiim liile our primiUM ip-Mi sire to meet 
Illi goUlilio guest walk* Ionic—Ml] TON 


A» to the *h*re ot iv)wer each Individual ought to 
have In the eUte, that 1 iniut deny to be aiuout,et the 
dinict oriffinal nghti ul luan —BCKlvt- 

TVhile with her friendly clay ha deign d to dwell 
mini! ehe mlh eafsty reach tarpruHne seat_lltlOft 


Primitive, v Prumnj 


raORITY 

baa approved himself a faithful subject ^ 
approach his joiernyn with a steady confidence 
in having done his duty the poieniaiet of the 
earth may sometimes bo intoxicated with their 
powor and their triumphs, but in general tin y 
have too many mementos of their common 
infirmity to forget that they arc but mortal 


•ceptre Moutoxuina wm the moat haughty —ROBKhmo^ 
The M. xlcaii people were warlike and entorprfeing, the 
authority of the tnontircS unixiunded —IlOBERTbOV 
The Penivlans yielded a bliud suhiuieitou to their 
topci Liffni —1 OJjyiTHOS 

How meiin iiinit the ipoat exalted potoiC^ite upon earth 
apiicar to tliat eye which Ukee m Innumerable orders ot 
s]urits —Aonrsoh 


Principal, V Chu/ 
Principally, v hipetiall^ 
Principle, v Docin.if 


Prince, Monarch, Sovereign, 
Potentate 

Prince, in French, ptmee, Latin pruicrps 
from prnHu% signifies the chief or the first 
jicreon In the nation 

Monarch, from the Greek/uoi>ov alone, and 
“PAC '7 govermnenB, sigmhea one having solo 
autlionty 

Sovereign is piobably changed from 

tupei iti^nicm 

Potentate, frompo'^t powerful, aigmfics 
one having biipremc power 

Prtnee is the gcnciic tenti, tho icnt ore 
tpo ific terms , cverj mfinaic/i, sot 'll if 

potejjCate ianpujirf, hut not ii« teiul Tho 
ttriii pjiJ 7 « is indeiiiiite is to the degreo of 
power apn/iee may have a limited or dcsjKitlc 
l>owLr hut in its restricted sense it denotes a 
«m illcr degree of power th m any of the other 
terms the term Dioaaif/t does not define tlio 
extent of the power, but fivtoply tliat it is 
undivided as onjiosefl to that s}>ceHH of power 
wliii h 18 lodk-ccl 111 the hands of many soieieu/n 
and poUiifni^ indicate tho hi>,lu 8 t dcgi^e of 
IKiwer, but the furmer is employed only as 
rc‘tpeet 8 the n i' mn tlut is governed, the latter 
rcspci ts ether n itioiis a is supreme 

over Ins subjecis, a potentate is j^Kiwcrful by 
means of his subj cts I verv in in having 
mdoiiendcnt power Im i pi mre, let bis territory 
be ever ro lueoiiMldi r il>lo , Oermany is divided 
into a number of •;iri *li states whuh are 
overned by petty pnnerr Kvery one reigning 
y himself in i state of some consideriblc 
inagniiude and hiving an ind»-pcndcnt authc^ 
rity ovir his subjects is a jmotmh ch tings and 
emperors tliciefurc are all Hionaicfis Every 
nimofc/* 18 a soicreiyn wlioso extent of 
dominion and uuiubor of subjeeta nsis above 
the ordinary level, he is a potentate if his 
iLilu. nte either in the Cabinet or the field 
extendi Very touridcrably over tho affairs of 
other nations Although we know th itpn»c« 
are but men, yet in estimating their eUaraeters 
we are apt to expect more of them then what 
Is human It iS tho great concern of eveiy 
nmnareft who wishes for the welfare of his 
tc choose good coufiscUors whoijver 


Principle, Motive 

The Principle (i Doeh me) may somr times 
bo the Motive , but o ten there I'iajmnciple 
where there ih no nw>fiif,and there is a inoUit 
where there is no pi inciph '1 lie pi inciple lies 
in conscious and nneomtcious agents the 
iHOfiie only in conscious agents all nature is 
guided by certain principles iti movements 
go fvrw «d uiwn Ceitain jirincipfi j man i» put 
into action by cert im inof um the pi maple is 
the i>rimo moimo cause of everything that la 
set in motion , the modi e is the prime moiiii{/ 
( nise that nets the human machine into action 
Ihe piitiripi' in its reEtruted sense comessiill 
iitaier to t)u niotitc, whin it nfers to the 
opinions which w 0 form the p)mrip/c in this 
cise Is that idea which wc foim of things, to 
as to regulite our eonduct the inofne ii tli it 
idea which simply impi Is to action , tlio 
former is therefore boinelldug ))< riiiarieiit, and 
grounded upon tlie exeidho of our ria'oiiing 
powers, tlie lattet is momentary, and ari'-cs 
biuiply fr an our t^picity of thmkiog lud 
piiiinjiUs had vnniiintu i livd course of life, 
but a nun may be led by Ind motms to do 
w li it 13 good as w ell is v. h vt is 1 ad 

The lied ltgi»lvti>r« Imvi Imlu vvlihruit w ilh the esUli 
h'liiiieiit of hoiiie mire, Hohd and i ill ii, ii) if il 

eriiiiiiiil —t ITKl- 

Tlie (Uiii .1 rift etraylne oiir xuknina to our Bervaiitii 
uinl tlio uiilHumlnlily ol uiictalinh it, from them may 
Lo JiiHtly coii«nl<,roj ns one mouw to a rtifulajr lilt — 
Jtnih-,ox 

Print, » Hill I 

Print, t’ i’JCfUIf 

Prior, r AnUcalciit 

Priority, Precedence, Pre-eminence, 
Preference 

Priority denotes the abstract (quality o{ 
being before others, Precedence, from ?*,« 
and ««fo, signifies tho riite of going before 
Pr© eminenc© signifies being mure eminent 
or elevated than others Preference slgiin 
fies being put before others Pi loi ifi/ nspi cts 
simply tho Older of succession, and laappliedio 
objects either in a state of niotuni oi r*'!, 
pKcedfiKtsijfiJifios jinojify in going, and uf 
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pen J"! upon a rf^ht 6 r priyjlega , pre emtrience 
sigui(iesprH>rt(j^ in bein(f, find d«pendfl upon 
merit, pi ^eraue siguifios pnonly in placing, 
and depends uptm favour The pnontjf w 
applicable rather to the thing than tneporaon, 
it i» not that which is Bought for, but that 
which is to l>e hid ago fioipiently gives 
priontt/ where every oth^,r claim is waiifiug 
Ihe iintniaknto desire for piccedencc is often 
nuUung but a childutU vanity , it w a distinc 
tion that flows out o( nnk and puwei a 
noblouiau claims a pi fced^nc^ on all occasions 
of ceremony The love of pre tniiiiofft Is 
laudable, iiui.much as it requncs a degito of 
moral worth which excoeda that of otheis a 
general aims at pi e'C»iiTicjn.t iu his profession 
ihoso who are anxious to obutn the heat for 
themscUesaro eager to have the prtfcienu 
IS c seek foi the pi ^ei ence in matters oi choice 

A bftlcr pisoe a iisoro coiumodiouB seat prioriti/ in 

I 11^ ht.lj)etl ttl table Ac what i« it but socrifiiiiiK >Hir 
^ IMS ill bikIi triAcs Li> tho couvcuIbulu auU pkibaiin-* 

• I < llim *—LAM* t lUTIlA t 

HitvkiiwiU tbeu (in the next worl(t) Im adjuiitctl ami 
; uCBiienry setariglit — AllOHON 
Tl ts tU« con'MU ot nunkuul that the doalmdion o* 

1L I r should not be a cImiu ti riuk, that crimes Bhuiild 

II lb In the uulr title bo pra onineno^ and honour — 
L L RKE. 

Yon win agree with me In gulng the rr<;/'»renc« to a 
Siucere and »eiuib« fnend —GlUBUN 

PrietlnB, p Pnnuiry 

Pnvaoy, Betirement, Seclusion 
Privacy literally denotes the abstract 
nuality ofpni’tde but when taken by itself it 
8 f,i-ifie 3 the state of being pi iiafe Eetire- 
nent htcrill} signiflos the abstrict a<t of 
< and Seclusion th-it of AMi’a'/iHo 

oh^b^clf but ictiiei.ieid by itsdf frequently 
d I tea a state of b mg retired, or a pUco of 
'ftf s>ciu 3 iO/i Btito ij( beingstfclKiJed 
li''nco wo say ft itcrson lives In pntaev, »n 
1 ' til tntf/it, in jJiuocy is opposod to 

publicity, lie who lives in pneacy, therefore, 
i-i one w ho f dlows no public line, who lives so 
la to be little known i cttiemeni is opposed to 
orioiinoss or freedom of access , he, therefoic 
wlio lives in ietiremoU withdravva from the 
F vuty of others, ho li\ca by himsolf seclutio/t 
H the excess of letiiement bo »ho lives in 
^ !i( 4 Kin Mrs all access to himself, ho shuts 
I n^elf from tbo world Pixiacy is most 
F ivUblofor such as are lu circumstances of 
h miihation, whether from their misfortune 
( I their fault ictiKnunt is peculiarly agroo- 
1 k to those who ati* of a reflective turn , but 
'(tiionia chosen only by those who libour 
enlcr some strong affection of the mlud, 
uethcr of a religious (i i physical nature 

Tly -wllb Jne to BOiue mIo soiiie sacred vriwirji 

BOW*. 

I'l (Mir rcf,rcrtMJntf every thing d ipoeei ui to be eerloiu 

What (wn thy S mne ry of kutotv Tn«U) 

B^cludsd from the world and all Ite care, 

HMt thou to grieve or Joy, to hope or lear 

rawB. 

Privilege, Prerogative, Exemption, 
Immimity. 

Privilege, in 

pounded ol pTivut 
tor any individual 


Prerogative, in IjBtlu prcri opattvi, were 
so called from prte and ivgo to ask, because 
they were first asked whom they would have 
to DO consuls , hence applied In our language 
to the right of determining or choosing fiist 
in many particulars 

Exemption, from the verb to exempt, and 
Immunity, from the Latin iMUkaiuj free, ore 
both employed for the object from which one 
U exempt or free 

7*1 m/ffirs and pj rropafne consi-st of pisitive 
advantages , exunptian and iinmunitij ot ttniso 
wlilch are negative liy tho former we obtain 
an actual good, by the latter tho romovdl of 
an evil 

Pmilegt, in its most extended son«e, com¬ 
prehends all the rest for oveiy prerogatii‘, 
exfinpiion, and ijnmunify are mas 

much 03 they rest upon rtrlftm laws or 
cnatonis, which ire made for tho bentfit of 
ccitain individu.Us, but lu tho restricted 
ficnso priiiUge is used only fur the •‘Ubordinats 
parts of sot icty, and prcrogaiii e fur tho superior 
oriers as tlicy respect tho public, printeyrj 
belong to or are granted to tho subject, juc 
yogatnes belong to the crown It is tJia 
iii/rffc of a member of parliament to escape 
arrest for debt, it Is the pitrogahit of the 
crown to be irresponsible for the conduct of 
its ministers as respects private cases It n 
thopritnfeyc of females to have tho best places 
assigned to them it is lUo picrogaiiie of the 
male to aodress the fem tie 
Pmvxhges arc applied to every object which 
it 18 desirable to h ive prei oqatnt is confined 
to tho casoof making ono s election, or exercls 
mg any s|)ecial power , (xcmptioii is applicable 
to cases in which one is exempted from any 
tribute, or payment, imu uniiy, from tho 
L^tln jtiunvs an office, Is peculiarly applicable 
to cases 111 which one is freed from a service 
all cliartorcd towns or corporations ha\o 
pniiUges, exemptiotu, and innnandiei it is the 
prtvt/ege of the city of Loudon to shut its gatci 
against tho king 

Ab Ui« Bgod depart from ibo dl^lty bo thay lortelt tlio 
pnvU-eget ot grey biurB —BLAllt 
By tho wwTBt of uBurpatloni an nsurpatiou on tho pru 
roifatiufi ot nalurr you ottonipt to lorco taylon aud 
carpenten Into tho elate —BUKKl. 

Lellhor nobility nor clergy (In France) enjoyed any 
ex4mptton from the do y oa coDBumablr commoditiea — 
IlUHKX. 

You clvlm an loiriunify Iroio e^U which heionm not to 
the lot of man —BLAlll 

Privilege, V RigU 
Prize, V Capture. 

To Prize, v To valux 
Probability, v Chance 
Probity, V Honesty 
To Proceed* v To advance 
To Proceed, v To oi 


Proceeding, Process Progress. 

The manner of performing actions for tho 
attainment of a given end is tho common idea 
comprehended ta these terms. Frooeedmff 
Is the most general, as It simply ezpioHos the 
general idea of tho manner of going on, the 


Latin prioilegium, com 
and lex, si^ifies a law made 
or set of tndlvldualB, 
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re'«t &re speciflo terms, dnioting some par- 
tiLulanty in the action, object, or tircum- 
Btnice P) occeding la said commonly of such 
tliiiiga as happen in thu ordm try w ly of doing 
h o moss , Process is paid of such things as 
irc done by rule the former is considered in 
i iiioiil point of view, the tatter in iscicntific 
or technical point of viow the Frcctn sous 
mva bound themselves together by i ]uv of 
Ke(rtty not to 1 oveal some pirt of then pin 
cxdinfft the by which piper is undo 

lua iiiidorgoiic considerablo improvements 
biiico Its fust invention 
P-ioaeding and Progress both refer to the 
niuril actions of men , but tho pwcctdiag 
Bimply denotes tho act of going on, or doing 
flomothing, tho piomm denotes aii ipproxi- 
iiulion to the end the ptoa ihavm ly ho only 
a partid aclioii, eomprtliending both the 
beginning and the cna , but the pro/jrtst is 
applied to that -whieh requires time, and a 
regul ir eucccfiion of action, to bring it to a 
Completion tliat is a p>orcnhng in whnh 
every man is tried ui a court of 1 i\v , that is a 
P>ngrf33 whuh erne m ikes in learning, by the 
addition to one s knowledge hi nee wm do not 
talk of the itroueduig of life, but of thojnomf^s 
of Ufo 

DoTfjtion bestows tbftt enlArgeineiit of hesrt in Iba 
*11 vice of Qi)d whuli ii the tieattst imnciide both of 
IKiievirauLB Hud prograt in v irtue - ULAU 
SftUtrtiiiin Jimo now with donblL care 
Attonda tho fiUl jjrooen of tho wai —DliyuKH 
W hat could be mure fair than to lay to an eneisj 
all that you wished to obtain and to desire him to umtato 
) our logeuuous proceeding f—BUIUCl,. 


Proceeding, Transaction 
Proceeding signifies literally the thing 
that ptocteds and franiacfiou the thing tmns- 
ncted the former is, therefore, of something 
that l3 going forward, tho Latter of something 
that is already done , we ire witiicaaea to tlio 
whole proceeding we iuquiro into the whole 
tiifAsaction Iho term jnocudtnj is said of 
every event or circumetiuco which goes for 
w ird thiimgh the agency of men, fianjacfion 
tom prehen as only those matters which have 
been deliberately tramneted or brought to a 
conclusion in this sense wo use tlio word 
proceeding in apphe ition to an affray in the 
etieet, and the word tiansaction to some 
commercial negotiition that has been earned 
on between certain pereons The term yio 
cuding marks the manner of proceeding as 
w hen w e speak of the pi ocecdtngs in a court of 
law () anmclion marks the bubhiess tran3acted 
as, 1ho (ratimcfioni on tbc Exchange A pi o 
ccidiiig may be eharactenzed as disgraceful, 
a bftrusacfioJi as iniquitous 
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in tho present instance, of going before others, 
or one before another 

Train in all probability comes from the 
T atm trako to draw, signifying tho thing 
driwn after another, uiid m the present 
instance tho persons who are led after, or 
follow, any object 

Retinue, ficm tho verb to irfam, signifies 
those who are retained as attendants 
All these tel ms aie sud of my number of 
jTorsons who follow in v certain order , but 
this, which is the leading idei m the word 
procession, la but coll iter il in the terms tram 
and retinue on tho other h iiid, thu piocession 
may consist of jicraons of ill riiika ami 
stations, but fmin anduiinac apply only to 
such as follow some person or thing in a 
subordinate capacity tlio former in regird to 
such as make up the concluding part of some 
piocesston tho latter only in regird to the 
servants or attendants on ihe greit At 
funerals there is frequently a long ham of 
coaches belonging to the fi lends of tho 
deceased which close the piocisnon princes 
and nobles never go out ou btito or public 
occasions without a numerous tehnue tho 
hoiuty of every piocisston consibts iii tho order 
with which every ono keei)s his jilace, 
and the regulinty with whuh tho wliols 
goes forw irJ, the length of a ham is whit 
renders it most vvoithj of notice , the iuinihi.r 
of a jftuiui 111 e isieni n itums is one entenon 
by whieh the wealth oi thu individual is 
estimated 

And noir th« priest* rotitlus Tit their head 
Ju akius ul beoAt* lumlv d the luiih proce/»wn led 
DUV L» V 

The moon and all the starry rrnoi 
Hung the vast i lult of henv u —Q AV 

Hinian(lld#a?eepingHliues li< dqw then spies 
Where Jlormia with nla rloli red 11110 lies —Dri DEN 

To Proclaim, v To announLi 
To Proclaim, v To dedam 
Proclamation, i Pecue 
To Procrastinate, h 'Jo Jetay 
To Procure, V Jo git 
To Procure, v loptonde. 

Prodigal, V hxhaiagant 
Prodigious, y Lnonmua 
Prodigy, ® iVomlei 
To Produce, v To afford 
To Produce, v To eject 
To Produce, v To hiale 
Produce, V Production 


The proeet-d^ngt of a tuuiicll of old men in an Ameri 
r III trioe we are told, were no leas foriiial and imgiicioua 
(h 111 those lu a smate m more polished repuhlica — 
lull FhrbUN 

Tt ivia Botliwella Interest to cover if poaaible the 
■will li trarunction under the veil of diakuesa and aileace 
-ItuliEllTbOlf 

Prooess, v Proceeding 


Prooeasion, Train, Retinue 

ProoeBBion, from the verb proceed, slgni 
flo8 the act of going forward or before, that is. 


Product, V Production 


Production, Produce, Product 

The leim Production expresses eitUci tho 
act of pi oducinj; 01 tho thing pioduccd Pro 
duct and Produce cxpiess only tho tlung 
produced tho pi 0 luefion ol a tree from a seed 
Isonoofth© wonders rf natuio tho product, 
will not be conaiderablc 
In tho sense of iho thing produixd, produc 
fieri is app’ic 1 to every individual thing that 
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La pjo(/wcft/by another in thU sense a tree Is 
\ production produce nnd pi oduct are applied 
)nly to those productumn which are to be 
kunied to a purpoeo the former In a collective 
ense, and in reference to eome particular 
jhjcct, the Utter m an abstract and general 
icnso , the aggregate quantity of grain drawn 
from a field is termed the product of the field , 
but com, hay, vegetables and fruits in 
general are termed products of the earth, the 
naturalist examines all the productions of 
nature , the husbandman looks to the jrrodvce 
of his land, the topographer and traveller 
Inquire about the products of different 
countries 

There is the same distinction between those 
terms in their Improper, as in their proper, 
acceptation the production is whatever 
results from an effort jiliysical or mental, as 
11 producivni of genius, a production of art, and 
the like , the produce 1 b the amount or aggre 
gate result from physical or mental Ubour 
thu^, wlmtever the husbandnuu reaps from 
the cultivation of hla land is termed the 
produce of his labour , whatever results from 
any public svibscnption or collection is, in like 
manner, the produce the pro<<uct is employed 
only In regard to the mental operation of 
figures, as the prtxiuet from multiplication 

Nature a^ao a« If that ao bnRlit a production 

of her ekill Khuul<] b« set in tbr faireat had !>« 

on King Alfred eiery bodily accoiupUebmeat— 

HUME 

A itorm of hall I am lufor ned haa destroyed all the 
p^uce of my eatatc in Tuscany — MELMuru 8 LLlTEItS 
or CICERO 

I cannot help thinking the Arabian talea the product of 
■ome woinan s Imagination —ATTERBUlty 


Production, Performance, Work 

When wo speak of anything as resulting 
from any spocifiod operation, we teim it a 
Production as the production of an author 
signifying what he has produced by the effort 
of bis mind Homor s Iliad is esteemed os one 
of the finest prodvbCtions of the imagination 
TOen we speak of anything as executed or 
performed by some person wo term it a Per 
formance, as a drawing or a painting is 
denominated the pc formnnee of a partlc^r 
irtlst The term pioduction cannot be cm 
ployed without specifying (>r referring to the 
source from which it is produced, or the means 
by which it is produced as the producfion of 
art, the pioduction of the inventive faculty 
the production of the mind, ic a.performance 
(aniiot bi spoken of without referring to the 
individual by whom it Ins been performed 
hence we speak of this or that person's per 
foi mance "Vi hen wc wish to specify anything 
thi.t results from "Work or labour, it is termed 
a icorl in this rmnnor we cither speak of the 
irorfr of ones hinds, or a work of the 
imagination, a icoi/i of time, a woik of 
nia^mitiide The production results from a 
onniplicated operation, the pei/onnance con- 
Msta of simple action the tcaiA: springs from 
active exertion Shakspeare'a plays are terinod 
Trroduchons, as they respect tue source from 
^ i S came, namely, his genius, they 
might be called his per/onnances, as far as 
rfflpocted the pertormonce or completion of 
^omo task or specific undtitakirg , tlj^y yfo^id 


be called his works, as far as respected the 
labour which he bestowed upon them The 
composition of a book Is properly a production, 
when it is original matter, the sketching of a 
landscape, or drawing apian, isaper/onuance, 
the compilation of a history is a work 

Nature in her produetione Mlaur uTilrea 

By Just degree* to reach txirtectloii ■ height 

SOMERVirtr 

The per/ormancet of Tope were burnt by those whom 
he hul perhaiie selected ae luuit likely to liublish them. 
—JOHNSOK 

Yet there ere *on'« teork* which the author must oo"* 
sign unpublished to ixiiterlty —,mKNSON 

Profane, v h-reh^ous 

To Profess, Declare 
Trofess, in TjaMn profemis, participle of 
p) ojiteoi, ettmpounded of pro and fntcor to 
screak, signihos to set forth, or present to 
public view 

Declare, v To declare 
An exposure of one’s thoughts or opinions Is 
the common idea in ths signlflcatton of tbeso 
terras , but they differ in the manner of Ihe 
action, as well as the object one prnfis^es \ v 
words or by actions one declares by words 
only a man to believetliat on wbich 

he acts, but he dw/nres his belief of it oitbcr 
with hts lips or in his writings A profeiuon 
may bo general and partial, it may amount to 
little more than an intimation a dfc/fuchoo 
Is positive and explicit, it leaves no one in 
doubt a profession may, therefore, sometimes 
be hypocritical, lie who profmes may wibh to 
imply that which is not real a elccluiatinn 
must be either directly true or filse , he who 
declares expressly commits himself upon lus 
veracity One professes either os resototH 
single actions or a regular couite of cc-nauct, 
onedfcfojneither passing thoughts oi bttiled 
principles A person professes to have walki d 
to a certain distance, to have taken a coitaui 
route, and the like, a Christian professes to 
follow the doctrine and precepts of Christi 
nnity , a person declares that a thing Is true or 
false, or he declares bis firm belief Uia thing 
To piofess is employed only for wdiat con 
cema one’s self, to deefnre Is likewise cmplo\ cd 
for what concerns others one profasei tho 
motives and principles by which one is guided 
Of'O declares facts and circumstances with 
which one is acquainted one jiro/irjKfs nothingj 
but what one thinks may be cron liable and fit 
to bo known , but one declares whatever may 
have fallen under ones notice, or passtc 
through one’s mind, as the case requires 
there is always a particular and private mo 
tivc for profmion, there arc frequently ptiblio 
grounds for making a declaration A general 
profession of Chnstlanity, accoiding to cstab- 
Iisliod forms, is the bounden duty of every one 
born m the Christian persuasion, but a par¬ 
ticular profession, according to a singular und 
extraordinary f.inn, is seldom adopted by any 
who do not deceive themselves, or wish to 
deceive others no one should be ashamed of 
making a declaration of his opinions when 
tho cause of truth Is thereby supported , every 
one sh mid bo ready to dec'arc wbat he knows 
when the purpoeei of justice qre forwarded by 
tho 



^PBOFLIGATE_g3^_PROO-RESS 


Pretending first 

Wise to fiy twin next the spy, 

Argues no leader —MILTOn 

^ the aged lit deeiarerf enmity 
BLAIB * *y*tein of present customs &ud innmien 

Profession, v Biumeas 
Proficiency, v Progress 
Profit, V Advantage, 

Profit, V Gain 


Profligate, Abandoned, Reprobate 

Profllgnte, in Latin proHigatu^, participle 
of 1)1 ojltgo, compounded of the intensive jiro 
film Hxgo to daeh or beat, fiignifymg completely 
mined and lost to everything 

Abandoned, v To ahundon 

Reprobate (r 2o rcproie) signifies one 
thoroughly rejected 

These tcmiH, in their proper acceptaiion, 
cxiiress the most wretchod condition of for¬ 
tune into which it is pocHihle for any hunun 
hciiig to he plmiL'cd, uml consequently, in 
their impropei apjilic itum they denote that 
state of nioi il desettion and rum which cm 
not be cxeeedtd m wickednt‘'S or depravitv 
A 7)?o/rTjratc man lus htst ill bj lus \iet«, md 
consequently to Lis vieos alone bo looks foi 
the regaining those goods of fortune which lie 
h IS squandered , is lie h is nothing to lose, and 
cverj thing to gam m his own cstim if ion, by 
pui suing the cucer of his vices, he surpisscs 
all othois 111 hia inipiincipltd conduct an 
flfioji(/onsd nun 18 altogether abandoned tohia 
pw-Bions, which having tho entire sway o%er 
tnm, n ituraJly impel him to every excess the 
reprohale man is one who has boon reproved 
until he becomes in'-erisihlo to rti«oof, uicl is 
given np to the malignity of his own pissiona 
Ihc piOthguU mm is the greitest tiiimy to 
society , the abandoned man is a still greater 
enemy to himself the propqate man lives 
upon the public, whom he plunders or de 
frauds, the aJjeaidoned man lives for the in¬ 
dulgence of lus own unhiidled passions, the 
reprobate man fs little better than an outca.st 
both by God and nun unprincipled debtors, 
gamesters, shiipcrs, swindlers, and tho like, 
are piq^igaie chiraciers, whore masters, 
drunkards, spendtlmfis, seducers, and de 
bauchees of all descriptions are abandoned 
characters although tho profligate and aban¬ 
doned arc commonly the same jicrsons, jet the 
young are in general abandoned, and those 
more hackneyed In vice are pxofligate none 
can be reprobate bnt those who have been long 
tried 


Aycfi wlsfintn can chock Ihe most lonrani, and abash 
the UiOtlprighgate — DI AIK 


To be neRligent of vhat uTiy one thiiiki Of T"™ 
uot only show you 'irroi, «it bin atHjndo>u.d —IlLiaillS 

And hero let thrwe who boast In mortAl thlnga 
Ijcarii liow theiv ureatml of fame 

And strength and art are nasily uutdoae 
By reprotntU *piriU —MlCTuil 


Profusion, Profuseness 

Profiislon, from the Latin prof undo to 
pour forth, la taken in relation to unconscious 
^ijccts, which pour forth in great plenty , 
Profuseness is taken irom the aime, in 
relation to conscious agents, who likewise 
pour forth in great plenty tho terra projn non, 
therefore, is put for plenty itself, and the term 
profuseness as a characteristic of persons m the 
sense of cxtrivagmce 

At tho hofipitihlo board of the rich, there 
will naturally be a jijofitsioii of everythin)' 
which can gratify the appetite , when men at o 
an unusu il degree of pre/umon, thej ai o apt to 
indulge themselves m pi of use ness 

Ye vlltt ring tovnt with wealth and uplendonr crown il 
Ye flLlds where iiuiinier spreads pro/iMiun nniiiil 
Jjor uie your tributary stores coiubuio —t ol li&turH 
I waa conviuicd that the liberality of nij jouii^ n in 
paiiiuns Whs only irrti/menrtt —J01f^SUN 

Progenitors, v Foiefalheis 
Progeny, r Ogxpnng 
Prognostic, i Omen 
To Prognosticate, v To fox eull 
Progress, r Pioeeedmg 

Progress, Progression, Advance, 
Advancement 

A forward motion is designated by thor« 
terras lint ProgesB and Progression 
bimplj imply this sort of motion , Advance 
and Advancement 'ilso imply an approxi 
iiution to Some object wt may make a pio- 
ffiist m that which has nosixcifii. termination, 
as a 2)ro<jresx in Itarnmg, which may ceaae only 
with life, but the adtance is only made to 
Some limitid point or ohjtct in view, as an 
in wealth or lionmn, which may find 
i Urminitum wiilmi tho life 
Pioqiesx and adiaiue arc snd of that which, 
has been pissed over, hut prof/ximon and 
(tdittiicrmenf maybe sudof tint which one 18 
lushing the 2>i oqress is made, oi the jioi son is 
m advance he la in tho act of progremon or 
udianremaU a child makes a pxoqjevs in 
learning by dally .ittention , the proj/rfMioii 
from one stage in le inung to another is not 
always perceptible, it la not always puS'Hihlo 
to overtake one who is in advance Bometiinea 
a person a adi'ani.cmfnt is retarded by circum 
stiuces that are altogether contingont tlie 
firat atep In any destructive course still pr< 
pares for the second, and the second for the 
third, after winch thoie is no atop, but too 
j)! ogi rss is infinite 

I wuh It were in iny imwer to cUe a rerilnr bUtriT> of 
the prorrrru whicli our miceBturi have in win in tin* iiwcie* 
ol vfcrbUlMtloij —1V HWJUTT 

And better thonce ngftin and lielter BtUl 
Jii infinite proffreuion —THOM'iOV 
Tile most »ucccMful stadejits make tbwr odwiaci’iln 
knowledge by abort flight’! —J0H^3O(^ 

T havelivwl toieo the fleae advancement the Midt'on 
linn nnd tho abrupt iierlod of three or four eiiormou. 
InehdshqiH —ByJ X. 


Profundity, v Depth 
Profuse, v BxUavagant 
Profusepessj "P Pio/morif 


Progress, Proflciency, Improvement 
Progress {v Proceeding) is a generic tenn, 
tbo rest VC pjjocific , prQflcJqncyi 
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piojicto, compounded of pioand facio^ 
Mgnifios a profited state, that is to say, n jno- 
pi css already made, and Improve tnent. 
from the verb tmprowd, signifios an improved 
condition, that is, proffrest in that which im- 
jyroi'ta The •progress here, as in the former 
piragraph, marks the stop or motion onward, 
and tht two others the point already reached, 
but the term progress is applied either in the 
proper or iunproper sense, that is, either to 
those traveUiug forward or to those going on 
step-wlso in any work , proficieney is ipplied, 
in the improper sense, t** the ground gained 
ill an art, and impimeraent to what is gdned 
in science or arts when idle peoplo set about 
riiy work, it is diEBcnlt to perceivo iliat they 
ii''ike any jyroguss m it from time to timo , 
those Vi ho bare a thorough taste for cither 
music or drawing will mikc i pro^i uttey in it 
uhich IS aatonishing to those who are un 
,u qvi mitcd with the circvim'-tance;,, the mu 
moif of the mind can never be so offee 
tu lUy ani cosily ubtauied as in the peiiod of 
childhood 

Snbi 1 ttic we hIs proffroM never cfM it 
hut etih hia lLe:a,miug wltU hia d&yft Lucim d 

D>\HAM 

hheu the Inil na* aliout nineteen hli uncle denireil 
t fee him vliathe might kJWW wUfct p» n/icw>H;j/he U-vd 
111 ide —J 1 AWKLbWOhTH 


Promiscuous, Indiscriminate 

Promiscuous, in Latin promwciiua, from 
promtsceo, or pro and w-wcfo to mingle, significB 
thoroughly mingled 

IndiBoriminate, from the Latin tn prlva- 
tive and dwenmea a dilfercnce, signifies with 
out any difference 

Promiscuous is dppliod to any number of 
different objects mingled together, indite} i 
inmate lA only applied to the action in Mliuh 
one does i ot diKcimmiato difftrent objects 
a mulUtudc la termed jiromsiutmi, as clartc- 
tcrlrlng the thing , the use of different tiilns^s 
fur the same purpose, or of the same things fur 
different purposes, Is termed ladtsenmmatf, 
as cbaractcn^ng the person things becoms 
pi oiuiscuous by the want of design ui any one , 
they are t7l(/^'(cr^l^ll^lafe by the fault of any 
one pi ints of ull dc-<crlption8 are to be found 
2>romiaciiou'>ty cjtiintcd in the bod3 of a garden 
itiH fully to lovd any chirgo uidjjcj inunotcfy 
agaiubt all the members of aay community or 
pioftssion 

Vlcturs BUd vauquUl) d Jola promucuotu cno« 

Porr 

From this indttcHminn/s dutnhulloii of misery tho 
inoriliBU iiiiie nl» lyt clenred oua of their ntrungeat 
luural axg\uu<.iitt fur a future lUte.—OoUNSOfl 


The metrical {lart of our poetry in the tUne of Chaucer, 
cvpaHe of moie improtawcnf —TYrVi lUTT 

Progression, r Piogiess 
Progrresaive, v Onicai a 
To Prohibit, r To/orUd 
Projects t Dtugn 
Prolific, t lo tile 
Prolix, V 'Diffuse 
To Prolong, t To delay 


Promment, Conspicuous 
Prominent signifies hanging over. Con 
spiOUOUS (r aigntfies easy to 

bo beheld tho foimcr is, therefore, to the 
1 liter, in some measure, as the species to the 
genus, what is prowiMfju is, m general, on 
ibat very account comincuous but many 
things may bo corwpicwoua bosidee those which 
are projiuuenf Ihe terms prominent and coit 
^jitcuous have, however, an application suited 
b) their pecuhar meaning nothing U promi¬ 
nent but what projects beyond a certain line , 
c\ erj thing is conspicuous which may be seen 
by many the nose on a man’s face is a promv- 
nta( feature, owing to its projecting situation, 
and it IB sometimes conspicuous, according to 
the position of the person a figure in a paint¬ 
ing is said to be prominent, if it appears to 
St ind forward or before the others , but it is 
lint properly conTpicuoiw, unless there bo somc- 
tliing m it which attracts the general notice, 
and dwtmguishes it from all other things , on 
tho contrary, it is conspicuous, but not ex¬ 
pressly pi omtnenC, when tho colours are vivid 


MBcb«ib • WBlking in her Bleep li an incident bo 
I *il horror thAf it aUiidB out h b prom(F,«n< 

luhllma dnuiiB In the world—CUM 


Innocent mirth which bed been m eonspteitous in 
Auuwos” s Ufedid jwt lonnkeMm touSlMt — 


Promise, Engagement, Word 
Promiee, im Latin promissus, from pro 
miUo, tomiKiunaed of pi o before, and mitto to 
set or fix, that w, to fix beforehand, 
Engragremexit, v Business 
The piomise is specific, and consequently 
more binding than the cngagevient wo pi o 
Diise a thing in a set form of nurds, that aie 
clearly and strictly undcjstood, we engae/e In 
general Urms, that muy admit of alteration 
ap7o»u«eIS mostly unconditional, an engage- 
nirnt la fnquontly cofiditioiiol fn pi onuses 
tho filth of an individual is admitted upon 
his Word, and bmlt upon as if it were a 
deed, 111 mpupeinniti tho intentions of an 
imhvidual fur the future are all that are either 
implied or understood on the fulfilment of 
pioiiiises often depend tho must important 
interests of individuals, an attention to 
engagtn ents is a matter of mutual coaveni* 
cuco 111 the ordinary concerns of hfe a 
man makes a jiromise of piyment, and upon 
hiH pi ooiise It may hapjion tlut many others 
depend for the fulfilment of their promises 
when engagements ai o made to visit or meet 
others, an inattention to such engagements 
causes great trouble As (i promtse and en¬ 
gagement tan Ik) mide only by icoida, the 
void is often put for cither, or fur both, as 
tho ea.ee riqinies he who breaks his void 
tn smill matters tmnot be trusted when he 
gives his aord in matters of conscquonce 


in-omua — 

pie enga^em^u 1 h«l t« Dr were auch lU tli« 
liaJJuno uie i i rolutiou ttfthcBub- 
•cniitlon for Uuiaer obiJned me to —1 of 15. 

^IIBM was our i>ruic« a Juiter lord 
Or iiohier warrior, noier draw b bwoiU , 

ObBervBiit ot the n«lit. rcllgiom of his fdonf 

DHYOasi, 

To Promoto, 1 To encouiage. 



PRO ? ORTION ATE 
Prompt, V Diligent 
Prompt, V Ready 
To Promulgate, v TopnhM, 
Froneuess, v Indimuon 
To Pronounce, i To utter 
Proof, 1 Aiguiiient 
Proof, i’ i (idmce 
Proof, V 1 jLpti I Hrf 
Prop, V Stnjp 

To Piopagate, i To 'tpiead 
Propensity, ; hiihmUon 
Pioper I R'jlit 
Propel ty, I Cftn? 

Propcity, i’ Q-oiii'v 
PlOpitlOUS, iif-piuoim 
Propitious, V rcdouuidfe 
To Prophesy, r io fotetell 
Proportion, c Rate 
Proportion, t Syrnhirtiy 


PROTO 


Proposal, Proposition 

Proposal comes from pwpote, In the 
■u;Bo of olfcr Proposition comes from 
piopose, in the sense cf setting dovwn in a 
(Itstmct foimof -words W'c mriln a piopotai 
to -1 person to enter into partnerslnp with 
him, w« mike apj*opo*f(io,i to one who is at 
\ irnncc wltli us to settle the difference by 
arliitr.vtion 

1 ho 3,) opomi relates altogether to matters 
of pcr'ioiiil ind private interest, the 
tion is bonictlines of an abstiaet nature jiro- 
poials -ire made for the i-ale or purebase ot 
particular articles, for the eatablishmeut of 
any morcaiitilo concern, for the erection of 
any pi ice 01 institution and the like, ]no 
))osUion» aie advanced either for or igmist 
ctrLini matters of opinion the proporai u to 
be accipred , the pjopositwn is to bo .admitted 

I |iA\« it7<>poMed ^ visit to lii*r Irieiiil Lady Cninpliell 
mill iiiv Aiiii-t sceiiio) U, rtnjlve tlie proftotai witli nlua 

siui -toll \VM Jones 


1 Ui« <tueeii regeijl —lluBI hlSUN 


To Propose v To offer 


To Propose, i To purpow 


Proportionate, Commensurate, 
Adequate 

Proportionate, from ibo Latin piopo) tio, 
c iiipoundtd of pio ind poiUo, signifies h ivmg 
i po) Iton euiUtdo to, 01 in agreement with, 
b nio other object 

Commensurate, from Urn I itm com 
, L/nus or comnulwi signifies im-rsurng in 
ueoidmto vritli some oihf'f thing, being 
buit iblo m me tsure to bomethuig elso 
Adequate 'Q [.itm putieiplo 

of ttilivquo, fciguillca made iov ^.1 with some 
oOier body 

Tuiporlwnate Is bore a term of gciici d nte , 
(Ik otlieisate pii ticiil tr teims, employed in a 
s itiilir soiiso mngirdto prrticula objeets , 
t'lit is propoiiionate whieli rises as a thing 
n ls, mui falls as ,a thmg fulls, that is com 

I inmifife rvliit li is m rdo to rise to the simo 
eesiiro or (kgioo , that is adeqiiate whieh is 1 

II ide to como up to the height of uio.ner | 
thing PropoUionate is oriiployod cither m 

I In piopcr or improper sense, in ill rceipea 
nl prtscnptions of cicrykiud piopmliomUc 
(lOinLiUas mustalwiys be taken . when the 
tobk increases in difiieulty and coinplieatiuu, 

> proportion te degree of libour lud talent 
must be employed upon it Conimensiirale 
m 1 adequate are employed only m the 
mord sense, the fonner in regard to matters 
of distribution, the latter in rcgird to the 
tqudi/iiig of powers a persons reconipenao 
hlioiild In some meisura bo commensurate 
with his labour and deserts a persons 
ri.iiourec3 should be adequate to the work he 
ifl engaged in 

All envy li proportionate to deulro —J0KR3OH 
Where the matter le not eomvummratt to the word* all 
epeokiiig le but Uutology —SOUTH 
Outward actiOKU are «o* aiUquaU expreaeloni of our 

Tirluoe-AUmWN 


Pioposition, V Proposal 
Proposition, v Seahnee 
Proprietor, v Pot lessor 

To Prorogue, Adjourn 
Prorogue, from the Ijitmpioiogo, iigniGca 
ii> i)ut i/ff, and IS iiseil in tbs (jUierul sense ot 
deferring foi an indefinKe period 
Adjourn, from jouiucl the dav, signifies 
oTiIj to put off for i diy or «ome short period 
the former is apjilied to national assemblies 
only , the latter is applicable to any meeting 

A proroyittion i» the coullniiaiico ot 1 Eurltemeut from 
one »< «ioii to another —BLAf kSTONF 
All adjouriancnl H no inure tliaii a cnntinnance of the 
sLb^ioii iMiii onedvy to another—BLK KSTONF 

To Prosecute, v To eonUnue 
Proselyte, v foimif 
Prospect,!. }uu{Su)ie'/) 

Prospect, V l''tew {J’l ospat) 

To Prosper, v To flan idi 
Prosperity, I Jl'til Ot mg 
Prosperous, r Poj timafe 
To Protect, v Jo d^nul 
To Protect, v To sau 
To Protest, v To ajh m 
To Protract, v To dilay 
To Prove, i To ai gue 

To Prove, Demonstrate, Evinoe, 
Manifest 

Prove, in Latin probo, signifies to maka 
good 

Demonstrate, from the Latin dmoiwb 0, 
signifies, by virtue of the intensive syllable de, 
to show in a Hpeclfic manner 



PROVIDE 53S PRUDENT 


Evince» v To oi ffut 

Slanifest aigui&es to tuako marn/tut (v 

Apjtarfni) 

Trove la hero the ffencral and indeflntte 
term, the rest imply different inodes of ptov ‘ 
tjw? to (iemotielmte Is to prove speciffcally w 6 I 
may prow anything by Bimpio assertion bnt j 
wo must demorutra/e by intellectual efforts 
wo may prow that we wore In a certain pi ice , 
hut we deniOTietrate some iwiut In science wc 
may prow by personal Influence , but wo can 1 
demonstrate only by the force of evidence wc 
prove OUT own merit by our actions, wo dr 
monstraM ttio existence of a Deity by all that 
Burrounds us 

To prove, evince, and mant/csl arc the acts 
cither of Arsons or things, to demenstrate, 
that of persons only in rojrard to persons, wo 
prot'g either the facts which wo know or the 
mental endowments which we posMss we 
€tin« and mani/est a disposition or a stato of 
mind wo evince our sincerity by our actions, 
it is a work of time , wc mani/est a frlendlj or 
a hostile disposition by a word, or a sing’e 
action, it is the act of the moment All these 
terms are applied to things, tna‘'much as they 
may tend either to produca conviction or 
simply to make a thing known to prote and 
ei i 7 tr« arc employed in ill firbt case towian? 
/ii* in tlio latter c-iso thcbciutv nnd onicr 
in the Craition piow tho «isdom of the Creator, 
a persistence in i pirticul ir c 'Ursc of cood'Kt 
may ntber eamce guat alrtuo or K*'oit follv , 
the miracles wrought in hgypt mam/ested the 
Divine power 

Why on thoto »hnm ate thoy vrtlh Joy TOtrey d, 

Admir (1 a« horoei aiuI m gndi ol»ev d 

Uiilm atis suj>cru>r ihorit protv /—VOPf 
By the very apart and coiiiecrallng places tor 

the service o{ Uud we e/trinonttr/iif mtr jw.liitowlo«lginout 
ot liiB power and soierenfBty tuor ui —Ui viKiDol ] 

We must eifines the iiiioerlty of our faith by good works 
—Dlaik 

III the life nf a man of sense a "liort life le sulB'-Icnt 

hiin<ell a man of honour and rlituo —STf ILK j 

proverb, t Axiom 

To Provide, Procure, Fumiih, 
Supply 

Provide, in Latin protif/i>o, signifies llte- 
ralh to SCO before, but figurativtly to got lu 
readinca# for some future puriKisc 
Procure, v To ga 
Purmsh, in French fourmr 
Supply, in Frcntli svppher, Latin supplro 
from vm/i andp^tfo, siginfios to fill up a deficiency 
OT in ikp up what is wanting 
Pioitdr and procure are both actions that 
ba\ e a special reference to the future ,/umwA 
md tupply are employed for that which is of 
immediate concern one provides a dinner in 
the contemplation that some persons are 
coming to partake of it, one procui es help 
m the contemplation that it may be wanted , 
we/itmiiA 1 room, ns we find it necessary for 
the present purpose, one snppUei a famUy 
with any article of domestic use Calculation 
18 necoftsary In pi oviding one does not wish 
to provide too much or too little labour and 
mOTogoment are requisite in preewnng when 
a lUliig is not al^a^B at hand, or not easily 


come at, one must exercise one’s strength or 
ingenuity to pror nre it judgment is requisite 
ln/ur?ii*/imo wh it one/uniii/ies ought to be 
selected with concern to the circumstances of 
the individual who/wmiiAfg care and attention 
ore wanted in supplying we must be careful to 
know whftt a pet non really wants, In order fa 
supply him to hla satisfaction One promdes 
against all coutingoncics , one piocuies all 
necessaries, one fumiskes all comforts, one 
I rvpjdies all deficionces Proi Kle and proewe 
are the acts of persons only furnish and 
yiip)>/y are the acts of unconscious agents one a 
gtrdon and orchard may bo said to fnmiih 
him with dcliootles, the earth supplies us 
with food So m the improper application 
the dally occuironccs of a gn it ciry/ujuiiA 
materials for a uowspap'r a newspaper to 
an Englishman supplies almost every otlior 
want 

A rude hand may Imlld welli fnrm »w>fi muI 1*y Bonm. 
(Old provide ftll tb»t wMinth eud ieciiiity require— 
Johnson 

Such rirev m may enable the body to endure the dlfTer 
<■ it Mnsoiit the most uiienlighieiiM natloiu here bceti 
aMo Ut procure —JOIINSOX 

Your ideas are uew and borrowed from a monntalnnue 
r<iuiitry the only one that cau /urrili^ truly uitturoequo 
Bwtufry •—OKAY 

And clouds dlseolr'd the thirsty gniaad tuvpfjt 

PKYOKS 


Providence, Prudence 

Providence and Prudence are both 
derived from the verD to proude but tto 
former expresses the particular act of pro* 
viding , the latter the h tbit of prot Iding Ih© 
former IS applied Ixith to aiiiniaU and men, 
the lattci IS employed only hb a charactcriatio 
of men Wo may admire the prciit(/cn« of tho 
lint in laying up ft "-tore f t the winter, tho 
p> udence of a parent is display od in liis concern 
for tho future settlement of his chiH It is 
pioitdenf In a jicrson to adopt measures of 
escape for bitniiclf lo certain situations of 
jKCuHar danger, it is prudent to be always 
prepired for all contingencies 

In Albion » i* 1 p •wVicn gh linus FdpNT reirn'd 
lie wisely }>rnviileni from her whif^ cliffs 
Launch d half her furwt#.—SOMLUN li IK. 

Prudence operalcs on IHe in the iiaine mauner m rule* 
I on coiiiik,«iniin it i>roduces vtgilouce luUier tbaa clever 
' lion—J ohnson 

Provident, t Car<ful 
Provision, t' Farr 
To Provoke, v To aggraiate 
To Provoke, v To aicaken 
To Provoke, v To exctte. 

Prudence, v Judgment 
Prudence, t Providence, 

Prudence, v Wisdom. 


Prudent, Prudential 

Prudent (« Judgment) characterl^ies 
the peison or the thing, Prudential cha- 
TftcteriacB only tho thing Prudent signifies 
having prudence prudeniml, according to 
rules of prudence, or as r, spects prudence Ths 
prudej\t Is opposed to the impt ^dent and ihQOft* 
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ilderftt«, the pi'udenlial in opposed to tlio 
Voluntary tha counsel la jnudtnt ■which 
accords with the principles ol prueUnce the 
re iiiou or motive is vi uUential as flowing out 
of circumatinces of prudence or noccsaitv 
Every one n called upon at certain times to 
adopt prudent measures, those who are obliged 
to consult thoir means in the management of 
their expenses must act upon 
luotivcB 

UlyssB* flrtt In iiuollc ewe ihn found, 
lul counsel like tlie gudi reuuvm d —ToPE. 

ThoM wlio poDseM ekveted uiiilerstAndings Wo iietiir 
ftll) ftut to uiiiiiiii r all jwuJonfta/ULUiiiw 114 their 

nuArJ.—JOHNSON 

Prudential, v Pt udent 

To Pry, Scrutinize, Divo Into 
Pry IS in all probability changed fiom 
pro\L, In the btnsQ of try 
Sciutinize comes from the Latin atj«lo> 
to su irch thoroughli 
Dive, V To iiiunge 

Pri/U tikiii m the bid senao of looking 
more narrowly into thmirs thin one oug'it 
uj uhxiJe and du« info are employed in the 
good sense of seari^hin things to the bothnn 
A person who ptys looks into tbit which j 
does not bt,loiig to him and too nirrowlv 1 
idrto into th It which nny belong to him, it 
is the conscfiucnce of a too tager curiosity or 
1 busy meddling temp r a pt rson wliostia 
tiaijfj looks into tine whu h is mtLiition illv 
foiice.iled fri>m him it is ui act of diitv 
(lowing out of his olhcc a pirs>n who dii>s 
ponetTitcs inti thit which lies hlddm very 


Reveal, in Latin i ei eh, from veto to ■veil* 
siguihes to tako off the veil or cover 

Disclose signides to make the reverse of 
close 

To publish Is the most general of these terms, 
cnnvoyiiig in its extended sense the Idea of 
inakiiig known but it is m many respects in* 
dclmibo , We may truxke known to many or few, 
but to ptomuhjule Is ilways to make known 
h> minv We may pubhdi that which is a 
domestic or a natloml concern "wo pioniulgatt 
projK-i ly only that w hich is of gencr il intercht 
the uffairH of i fcinily or of a nation are pub 
/u/ied ill the now^Inptr3 , doctimes pniiciplos, 
precepts and the like are jnomulqnted Wo 
may publish Ibings to be known, oi things not 
to be known , wc dii'ulgr tilings iiuistly not to 
be known wo m ly publidi oui own shaino, or 
Ihc sliune of another, and we may pubh^'i 
tint IN Inch is III lilt moms to iiuothtr, but 
We Cl iiimonlv da uh/r tlic hcerets or the crime s 
of biiotlici To publish is said of that whieli 
w IS never before known, or never lieforo 
taistcd, toieieal and ducloie are siid of tint 
which li IS been only conte iled or lay hidden 
wo publish the cients of the oay , we seieal 
the secret oi the inistcry of a trinsactlon , wo 
disilosc the whole affiir from begun mg to 
end which lias never been piojiciiy known or 
netoiuited lor 

ly tv cNcrutlrtn ol sovenl el Ills Vnelactnrs MmI 
lu It fiuHtthfti 1,1 clnrni.tcrii of lilood tin Inilelible Lib 
toiy of I 11 Imseue"! and iii^rititiule —Oil BON 

ti) itiMiid theory on one hide of a ciucaliuu turins no 
hietilicntK ii fur i 1 Ic,ciiil a f ilse fine ut ifrumtUi/utiuj 
iiibino* on the other —lU IvXl 

In uilileUionnnUh 
That haat witiiiu Ut«e uxdiviifyid criiuci 

SslUKSlPAl I 


(hop , he Is impelled to this action by the 
1 hirst of knowledge ami a Lmdable curiosity 
A love of pi7/in(j into the pnv ite ilTiira of 
families makes a poison i troubJcRome neigh¬ 
bour It IS the busiiio'-s of the migistrate to 
tciuhnize all matters which affect the good 
order of scnioty there are some minds so 
imbued with a love of science thit they delight 
to ciii’ii info tho iicercta of nature 

The peiu-enhle man never ofliciously Seeks to prjf into 
the Kcruts of others —Ul AIR 
lie who tJiters uiwii this tcrutmg (into the depths of 
the mmd) enters nilo n lahytiulh —tOtnu 

In ID m the mure we di»e the more wt, eee 
lleiiveua sikiiet fUniiniig sii iiuniurUl incke 

lOUNQ 

Prying, V Ciu lou* 

Publicity, V Notoriety 
To Publish, r 7o adicrlise 
To Publish, V To announce 
To Publish, V To declare 

To Publ sh, Promulgate, DiTulge, 
Beveal, Disclose 
Publish, V To adi ertise 
Promulgrate, in Latin promuJgatus, par 
tlciple of jYfomulgo or proiulgo^ afguifles to 
make vulgar 

Divulere, in Latin divulpo, that la, In 
(bversot vutgo, signifies to moke vulgar in 
diflerent parts 


III confession the repeotinir is not for woildly use but 
,r tho 0140 of A lURii s beiirt —BALOh 

Thin earth and oclru variouB foruil duchse 

BHIDFX 

To Pull, t To dt aw 
Punctual, v Njcuct, 

Punishment, v Coi rcction 
To Purchase, V 2o 
Pure, V Clean 
To Purpose, v To design 


To Purpose, Propose 


W^o Purpose fi To dcsiqn) that which is 
near it baud or iimm-diit iy to be act abjui, 
wo Piopose that which is more distant tin 
former re<iuiu8 tho setting before one s rnnni, 
tho latter require s delibcr itioii and plan Wc 
purjjosc mauN Uiiugtj ■wlueh ■we ic-\er think 
worth ■while doing but in o ought not to pi n 
pose .anything to ourselves ■which is not of too 
much importance to be lightly adopted or in¬ 
jected Wo purjiose to go to town ou a ceihuii 
day , we propo« to Biwnd our time In a par¬ 
ticular study 

Wlieii liilenliiB Philisnelft deigns 


T) Vttheni jiiy nndnuT 
Klat« tg uutku her night 


rs In tlwin^ht 
L «1 tbcirday 

niOMSOW 


Therv aro but two pVns on vhlch any miui cui pr> 
post to conduct biinMlf through the (Ungen Mod dU 
trnsu ol httiaau Ulc —BLaUI 


Purpose, r Sake 



PUT B4d QTTALIT^ 


To Pursue, t To continue 
To Pursue, v Tofoltoic 

To Put, Place, Lay, Set 
Put IS la all probability conti-acted Uom 
jwiitut, paxtlciplo of poKo to place 
Place, t> To place 

Lay, in Saxon iwi/i, Gcrmin lerttn, Litm 
loco, and Greek Ajvofjiai, signifies to wusu to 
lie, and Set, In Gerriua stLen, Latin uiio, 
fruii) to stand, sit/fufiLS to cau 3 « to 
Put 18 the most general of all tlit le terms, 
place, lay, aod eet arc bot modes of pittfiHj; 
On'' puts, but the way of puttiny it 13 nut 
defined , we may put a thing into out s room, 
one a desk, one's pocket and Uio like , but to 
place is to put in a epocific manner, and for a 
spccihc purpose, one placa a book ou a shelf 


as a fixed place for It, and in a position most 
suitable to it To lay and »et are still more 
specific than place the former being applied 
only to Bueh things as can be made to lie , and 
M only to such as can he raadetostuid a 
l>)ok may be said to bo laid on the table whou 
placed madownisard position, and xt ou a 
shelf when p^a^rftZ on one end wo lav our¬ 
selves down ou the grouud, we set a trunk 
upon thu ground 

Til a Iftljonrer cut* 

Yonug thps, and m the toil ictuiely put* 

ORVDEN 

Then youth* wid virglnii, twice as many Join 
Tu^liice the dishes and to serve lie eiim 

LUIIDIV 

Here some design a mole while others th' re 
Lay deep Ibaudatiuni lor a theatre —DPI in' v 

To Putrefy, Total 


<3 

To Quake, v To choke 

QuaMcation, Accomplishment 
The Qualification (v Couipetent) f-erves 
t>ic piupose of utility, the Accomplish 
ment serves to adorn by the first wo art 
uii.ibUd to niako oiirselvei ustful, by the 
btLiind wc arc enabled to make ouiscUv-a 
V'r<-calile 

Tno qitahikations of i man who has an ( ffii 0 
to perform must bo considoitd of i ni m uli<i 
his only pleafcurc to pursue the aiionijdi''/i 
1,tints are to bo considered A rt idintHs with 
( ic s ptn and a ficiliti it accounts, irc iictcs 
stry qualijhahont cither for a school or a 
1 ounting house, drawing la one of tlio luo-'t 
igieeiblc and bultiblo nccompin/twwnt* that 
i, in be given to a joung person 

The companion of an evenltic and the companion fur 
life require very diffiroiit tiiutlificaUtin* —JOHNSON 
Where nature bestows genius education will give 
aecomplUhmenU —CUMbFitLAM* 

Qualified, v Ctnnpelent 
To Qualify, V To Jit 

To Quahfy, Temper, Humour 
Qualify, Competent 
Temper, from tempero, is to regulate the 
temper ameut 

Humour, from Auinor, is to suit to the 

humour 

Ihmgs are guulijlcd according to circum- 
fitai ces what is tuo harsh must be qualtjkd 
b} something that is soft and lenitive, things 
are tmpe) ed by nature so that things perfectly 
duicorciant should not be combined, things ai 0 
fewmoui id by contrivance what la subject to 
tnauy changes requires to be ftumoarnf a 
polite perRon will qutUify a refusal by some 
expiLSBicn oi LmdueBs, Providence has t«n- 


pered the seasons sc as to mix something that 
18 pleasant m them ill N itiu e itnclf» some¬ 
times to be AujHOMicd when art la employed 
but the iempei s of men require atiU more to ho 
hurnoured 

It U the excellency nf friendship to rectify nr rt Jcoi-t 
tu qualify the iimliBuky uf these suniiiMCn —bOOl U 
Oud in hi* meruy has >u framed atid Irmpcrsd hN wt rd 
that w« b«v« for the ino»t imil s nservo of lutrey w r lu'd 
Up 111 a turso —SOUTH 

Our Dritish urdonurs, instead of httmoui wf/ ndiire, 
Ii VO to deviate Iiom it is iiiuvli as post/bic —AnOl'sU , 

Quality, 1 i)«<nic£ioji 

Quality, Property, Attribute 
Quality, in Latin quahtas from guaiis 
such, sigmhea such us a thing really is 
Property, which is changed from propt icty 
and propiu's proper or one's own, signilnn 
belonging to a thing as an essential Ingrcdlciit 
Attribute, in Latin afii dtutue, partiop'o 
of rtffrifjwo tnj bestow upon, signifioB the tliii gs 
bchtowcd upon or assigned to inother 
I'ho quulitv IS that which is iiiheiciit in tlio 
thing and co cxtstoiit, the property is th t 
which belongs to it for the time being, tho 
u{f)i 6 ufe is the quality v^Iinh is isaiKiicd to 
my object Wc cmnot altir the quality of * 
thing without altering the whole thing, but 
we may give or take away pnoperhes from 
brjdios at pleasuro without until tlydestroMiig 
tliuir identity, and vio ina> asurlbc atln'ji lis 
at discretion 

Uiiinnity tuid pfttience Industry and tcmpmnce urs 
very often the good qualUies of a poor man — ■VDDIfcOR 
No man can have sunk so fur Itito stupidity os tut 
to consider the propvrtiet ot tlio groiiiid on wluth ho 
Walks of Uic ]>UMt» on whub he feeds, or of Uic aninuvls 
that delight his ear —J OHNSON 

Man rj er a wider field extends hi* view*, 
tiiKl thr(iui,h the wonder of hu works punuM, 
Fxplunng thence hie actnlrttCct mu[ Iaws, 

Adore*, lo>M, InUUtct th Eternal Cause, 

jmira, 
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Quantity, i J)eat 

Quarrel, i Btj^ei oicf 

Quarrel, Broil, Feud 
Quarrel, V Difference 
Broil probably comei from a noisy 
gam ret 

Feud, in Gorman1<3 connected with 
the word Jlghtf including active hostility 
Citami la the genoral and ordinary term , 
broU, and/eud are particular terms 
The Idea of a variance between two parties 
IS common to these terms, but the former 
respects the complaints and charges which arc 
i eclprocally made, broil roapects the eonfubion 
and entanglement which arises from a conten¬ 
tion and coUIaion of interests , feud respects 
the hostilities which arise out of the variance 
There are quari els where there aro no troii*, 
and there are both where there aro no feuds 
but there are no &iodj and feuds without 

3 uan els the 7uai is not always openly con¬ 
victed between the parties , it ni ly sometimes 
be secret nnd sometimes manifest itself only 
in a coolness of behaviour tho hod is a noisy 
kind of jiiajTel, it always breaks out in loud, 
and mostly rcproichful, Uugu igc ftud is a 
deadly kind of ^uit) i d which is hciglitenc I by 
mutual aggravations and insults Qum j els are 
very lamentable wlien tliey take place between 
members of the same fimlJy , broils are very 
frequent among profligate aud restless people 
who live together , feuds wero very general in 
former times between dlHercnt families of the 
nobility 

Th« dirk or broad dagger I am afraid vni of more u*o 
In private quarrels tUan m battles —JoilNgoV 
Ev n haujjfhtf Juno irlio with ciuIIcsm brotU 
1 artli leatf and heav ii and Jovo IhiiiilK turmoils, 

At length aton d hi r friendly pow r »li ill nun 
To cherish nud advance the Trojan liut. —Di IDEN 
The poet describee (in the poem of Chciy Chaco) A 
Iwttle oocMioned by the inuluU feiult which rcigucil in 
the families of an iiiiglisli and Hootoii nobli-inau —AUDI 
bUV 


Quarrel, AfQ*ay, or Tray 
Quarrel, 1 Diffaence 
Affray or Fray, from 0 ico to mb, sig¬ 
nifies the colhhiou of the pT,s-.iLUis 
A quaml is ludefnnto both ns to fho cnvisc 
nnd the mannor in v.luth it is conducted, an 
nijrag la a pirtieuhrknidof ryiiarifi aquanrl 
limy aubBiet between two pel bo is from apnv ito 
dilhrenco, an ajlnu/ nlw tikes pi ico be 
twecn many iipuii soiiio public ocea-jicn a 
^auni'fmaj bceiTiiid on iiienly by words 
an atfraij U commonly conducted by acts of 
violence many augiy woids pass m a quaritl 
between twohw tv people , many are wounded, 
if not killed in i\ffi lojs, when opposite parties 
moot 


Question, Query 
Question, v To ask 

Query w but a variat on of quare, from tho 
verb queeto to seek or inquire 

Ci'fshoiw ind queries are both put foi tho 
sake of obtaining an answer , but tho former 
may bo for areiHonabloormireisoinbloc^uso 
a qucijj IS mostly a rationil qa Kwu iJleis 
miy put questions from mere ciiiiusity , loar'ic 1 
men put ^vet les for tho bake of infoimatiou 


Quickness, Swiftness, Fleetness, 
Celerity, Rapidity, Velocity 

These terms aro all applb d to tlu motion m 
bodies, of which Quickness, fiom qinj 
denotes tho general an t Emiple idea wliu h 
cbaraeteiizes all tho rest QaicLness is iv ir 
akin to life, and isdneetly opposed tohlownt i-s 
Swiftness, in all probibihrj from tho (Ju- 
mni schwujett to roam, and Fleetn<^ES, 
from fly , evpnss higher degrees of quicLiim 
Celerity, probibly from aler a horbc, 
Velocity, from xolo to Qy and Rapidity, 
from lupio to S 0170 or hum dong, differ nioie 
in ipplieition thill in degree QatU and suut 
aio ipphcible to any objects, men aro guiJ 
In moving, w»r(in lunning dogs hear ifv, 
nd run sii t;i(y v null goes qaicUy or swiydy 
round, according to tho force of the wind 
/fMfuMJ 19 the pecuhir duraetenstlc of winds 
or horses ahoiscisfffet lu tho raci», and is 
sometimes destnhed to be is fleet ae the winds 
that which we wish to ch iraetcrize as p irtu u- 
larly quick in oui ordiniry operations, wo f, ly 
IS done with ctleniif in this manner nir 
thoughts pass with celo iti/ from one object 11 
anotlnr thObC things are siid to move willi 
U'lndihf which biciu toliuiry everythmgawly 
wall them, i rivci or sticani moves with 
r«;>i(fify time goes on with a lapid flight 
tcfoufy BlgiilliLB the sdiftnrs of flight, wllleli 
IS a motion that eweeda all others in sui;tncs' 
hence, wc speal of tlie idnc ii/ of a ball shot 
fromacinnon or of a ceUstial body moving 
III its orbit, honieiimcs these woids, lapiditq 
and letocit}/ are applied lu the improper Hoi'fo 
by wiy of emphis’s to tho very sirdt iimve 
merits of oth„r bodies in this luiiimi tli i 
wheel of V riimge is biid to move 
and tho c f in anim il oi the progreas o 

i vessel bfioic the wind is comp a oil to tlu 
flight of i lard m point of leloatg 
IiiHi-iliMice of lilmur (toi7os tliote wlio arp mo'll clmtlB 
jjdi'ilitil (>r of ttiiifielieiisioii —JoiIssUiS 

Aldit Him It llhillib binowi JWiff they flew 
fill iiow the Orel i m t Uny appear d lU view —POPE 


Ity iiiiviiii( tlio eje »p b idler up with grcitc 1^ U 
the irceril pens 1 sii object sa an tt> fonu ouo j itn — 
}II IKF 


Meuitiioelt ruliiiit 
Db-uriiiliiik, lu H r ill cl Jo 


1, liiortU fci'ii 
Vll tliO luoiit 1 till —I 


Tho inutrrel hetwooii my fripiid* diJ not run lohigh 
I And your iiccciuiil'i bn' o m nh it —HTStl R 
Tnl^p^JVMtof E(lii)biirsh hlaomi aiuI rocera] cttiMlU 
ef iliBliiietioii were killed in tlie;r*y -UoatliTSON 


Quarter, v District 


LighliiliiK la ]ji iinifno if i^ranJi nr wliloli It chicrty 
owes to the leluLUifoi ita luotioU —ilLl hb 

To Quiet, I To appease 
Quiet, < Acni 
Quiet, I /’tatc 


Query, i 

To QuestiO'i, I To aii: 
Question, v Doubt 


To Qu t 1 To leave 
ToGi-l'0.,1 iosfie’f 
T J Quote, I do cm. 




RACE. 


llARmti. 
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B. 


Race, V Count, 

Race, Generation, Breed 

Race, V Famihj 

Generation. laLatiilpenemticftoni gmtro, 
aud the Greek ytvv<m, to engoudcr or beget, 
Bigni&efl the thing begotten 
Breed signifies that which is bred (r To 
breed] Those terms are all employed in regard 
to a number of animate objects whicli have 
the same origin, the fuimer la said only of 
human beings, the latter only of brutes the 
term is employed in regard to the dead as well 
os the living , <ientraUtjn fa employed only in 
regard to the living hence we speak of the 
1 uce of tbo IleraclidsB, the race of the Uourbons, 
the race of the btiurts and the like but the 
present geaeratxon, the whole generation, a 
■wortlUess genei aud the like breed is said 
of those animals who are brought forth, aud 
brought up in tlic same manner Hence, we 
denominate some domestic animals as of a 
good breed, where particular care is taken not 
only as to the aulmais from which they come, 
but also of those which are brought forth 

Where Toe« ere thui nomeroui And thus ounldiu'd 
cone but the ehief ol a cUn le thua addrotaed by liia 
uaine -^OUhSov 

hike leaVM on treee the race of man it found 
Koie green In youth now willk ring on the ground 
So aeturaiion* In their oouree decay 
So Bounah these when those are imas d away —POPE. 
Nor leet forget thy faithful does but feed 
With latt ufug »>*ey the njaatflT i gon roue breed 

PHYUSK 

To Rack, V To breaL 

Radiance, Brilliancy 

Both these terms express the circumstance 
of a great light In a body, but Radiance, 
from raciiue a ray, denotes the emission of ray s, 
and 13 , therefore, peculiarly applicable to 
bodies naturally luminous, like tho heavenly 
'todies, and Brilliancy (v ifrtf7At) denotes 
the whole body of light emitted, and may, 
therefore, be applied equally te natural and 
artificial light The i oduincy of the bud, moon, 
and stars constitutes a part of their beauty , 
the bnlliancy of a diamond Is frequently com- 
p trod with that of a star 

To Radiate, v To thme 
Rag-e, t Anger 
Rage, r Madness 
To Raise, V To heighten 
To Raise, x To Uft 
To Rally. V To dende 
To Ramble, v To uamler 
Rancour v Hatred 
Rancour, v Malice 
To Range, v To duu 
To Range, v To warder 


To Rank, v To clatt 
To Ransom, v To redeem 

Rapaoioua, Ravenous, Voracious 
Rapacious, in Latin rapax, from mpio to 
seize, signifies seizing or grasping anything 
with an eager desire to have 
Ravenous, from the Latin roAiee fury, and 
rapto to seize, signifies the same as rapacious 
Voracious, from toro to devour, signifloi? 
an eagerness to devour 
Tho idea of greediness, which forms the 
loading feature in the signification of all these 
terms, is varied in the subject aud the object 
rapaciotu is the quality peculiar to beasts of 
prey, laienousand roraciouA are common to 
all animals, when impelled by hunger Tho 
beasts of tho forest are rapacious at all times , 
all animiils are more or loss ravenous or 
loracious, os cirLumstanccs may make them 
tlie term rapaxiovs applies to the seizing of 
other animals as food , ravenous applies to the 
seizing of anything which one takes for one a 
food a Hon is rapaewus when it seizes on its 
prey it is rarenows in the act of conauming 
it Tho word raieiumi respects the haste with 
which one eats, the word voiacwu* respects 
the quantity which one consumes a raienous 
person is loth to wait for tbo dressing of his 
food, he consumes It without any preparation 
a toraciowj person not only eats In baste, but 
ho consumes great quantities, and continues 
to do so for a long time Abstinence from 
food, for an unusual length, will make any 
healthy creature lavenous habitual intemper¬ 
ance in eating, or a diseased appetite, will 
produce toiacitg 

A display of o«r wpalth before robbers 1* not tbo way 
to restrain Uiair boblutsM, or to liBnea tbelr ra/u*i(y ^ 
bCKKK. 

Again the holy fTree on altars bum 
Aud uucc again the ra* ncui blrile retura —LKYDEN 
Ire you remark aiioilier’« mn 
Bid thy own coiiBcleiice hn k witltln , 

C/ODtroul thy more not*,traoic* hill 
Kor for a breakfaet netioua kiU —OAT 

Rapidity, v Q ate L ness 

Rapine, Plunder, Pillage. 

The idea of property taken from anothei 
contrary to his consent is included in all those 
terms but tho term Rapine includes most 
violence, Plunder Includes removal or 
carrying aw,ty , Pillage search and Sorutiny 
after a thing A soldier who makes a sudden 
incursion into an enemy s country, and car- 
nee away whatever comes withm his reach, is 
guilty of rapine he gees Into a house full of 
property aud carries away much plunder lie 
enters with the rest of tho army into a town, 
and stripping it of everything that was to to 
found, goes away loaded with pillage , mis¬ 
chief and bloodshed attend roptne, loss 
attends plunder distress and niln follow 
wherever there has been pillage. 
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^ uie hunks 

Of Tweed, slow winding thro’ the vile the seat 
Of war and rapine nnco —SoMKavii lk 
S hlp-nooney wa* plt^bod upon m fit to 1» formed hr 
excise and Uxes wia the burden of the subjects took of 
by plundennfft and sequestrations —SOUTH 
Although the Kretrlaiis for a time stood resolutely to 
the defence of tlieli city it wo* given up by treachery 
on the seventh day and vM,uf,d dtstrored vH 
nniit^ barbarous niinner by the I’ersm.,, -UMUtlc 


Rapture, t Bcstavj 


Rare, Scarce, Singular 

Rare, in Latin rai wa, comoe from tho Greek 
Gpaio? raie 

Scarce, in Dutch *<r/«ieriBparlnff, comesfrom 
tcheren to cut or dip, aud aignifiea cut doso 
Singrular, v Particular 
Pore and icnrce both reapcct number or 
quantity, which admit of expansion or dimi¬ 
nution rare is a thinned number, % dimin¬ 
ished quantity, ecaice is a stiort quantltj 
ifare is applied to matters of ronvouionco or 
luxury, jcoife to matters of utility or necis 
sity that which is rare becomes valuable, 
and fetches a high price, that which is a 
becomes precious, aud tho loss of it is seriously 
felt Tho best of everything is in its niture 
? are there will never bo a superfluity of such 
things, there are, liowevcr, some things, as 
particularly curious plants, or pirtiuilir am 
mals, whish owing to circumstances, ire 
always rare that whicli is most in use will, 
in certain oases, be uam when the supply 
of an article fails, ami the demmd fur it eon 
tinues, it naturally becomes An aloe 

in blossom is a ranty, lor nature has pre¬ 
scribed such limits to its growth as to gi\e 
but very few of sui h flowers the paintings 
of Raphael, and the former distinguished 
painters, are daily becoming more ecaice be¬ 
cause time will diminiali their quantity, 
although not their value 
What is rare will often be tin^utar^ and 
■what 13 singular will often, on that account, 
bo 1 are but these terms are not necossanly 
applied to the same object fewness is the 
idea common to both , but i are is said of that 
of which there might bo inoio while nngular 
18 applied to that which is bingle, or nearly 
siDgle, in Its kind The roie i** that which is 
always f^ought for , tho singular is not always 
that which one esteems a tiling is rai e which 
Is difficult to be obtained , a thing is sinyulai 
for its peculiar qualities, good or bad Indian 

S lants are many of them rare in England, 
ecause the climate will not agree with them, 
the sonsitiTe plant Is iwoHfar, as Its quahty 
of yielding to the touch distinguishes it from 
all other plants 

Scarce is applied only in the proper sense to 
physical objects , rare aud jmpufar are appli¬ 
cable to moral objects One speaks of a rare 
instance of fidelity, of which many like 
examples cannot bo found, of a stngulai in- 
stance of depravity, when a parallel case can 
scarcely be found 

A pertect n nlnn ol wit and jndgeraent ii one of the rarest 
thiiiffft in IheMorld -HUHKB 
■When any imrtleuUr piece of money grew very waree, 
it wBJi often ra ooiiieU hj a »(,rceedlng etnpeiyr —ADDl 
JgON 


hi,™ Vi “yreneetinBon the iiilifortnnM which 

nothing singular in 
OUWolvBi-MELMOTHS LemKs oy 


Rash, r Foolhardy 


iiashnesa, Temerity, Haatiness, 
Precipitancy 

^^shness doi otes the quality of i ash, 
winch, like the German raich, and our word 
l usk comes from the Litin ruo, espreaaing 
hurried ind excessive motion 


Temerity, in Latin tementas from tenieii 
possibly comes from the Greek rgptpou at the 
moment, denoting tho quality of acting by 
the irapuine of tho moment 
Hastiness, 1 Anmy and Cnrscn y 
Precipitancy, from tho Latin pre and 
capm signifies tno qu ihty or disposition of 
taking things before they ought to be tikcn 
Ii<\Ahness md temeixty havo a close allijuice 
with each other in sense , but they have a 
slight difference which la entitled to notice 
lashness la a generd and indcfinito term, 
in tho Bigruficatmu of which an improper 
celerity le the leading idea this celonty may 
arise cither from a vehemence of character oi 
a temmrary ardour of the mind in the sig 
nificition of temmty, the Iciding idea is want 
of consideration, bprin^mg mostly from an 
overweening confideuco, or v, presumption of 
chiractcr Raehne^% is therefore, applied to 
corporeal actions as the jumping into a river, 
without being iblo to swim, or the Icaiung 
overaliodge, without being un expert horse 
man , tfomily is applied to our moral ictinns, 
particularly such as require deliberation, and 
a calculation of coiiPtquences Hasiinfse aud 
precipitancy are but modes or charactenstica 
of rashntse, and consequently employed only 
in partieiilii cases as /loiitnew In regard to 
our movements, aud pi ecipilancy in regard 
to our me isurcs 


To dlBtniBt fairappfarsneeB mid to reitrair ra*A Joioro* 
ni-H iiiBirnctlons which the iliirkncM of our pre«eul itoto 
Bhuald strongly inculcate —ULAIU 
All mankind havea snfficiFiit plea for lome degree at 
TeRtleasiivu and the f iult«eciiia tn hn little iiioro than too 
much rcKwnfyol ciinclusiou in favour ol Bomethiug aol 
exjicrlencod —toiinsos 

And hurry through the wood* with hasty etep 
Rustling and full of hopio —SOMFRVILLE 
Tho niglit liKiks litock aud boding darkness fell 
Precipitate and heavy o er the world 
At uii«o extin„iitBhing tho buu —AIALLZT 

To Rate, V To estimate 

Rate, Proportion, Ratio 

Rate, V To estimate 

Ratio has the same origin and original 
meaning as latr 
Proportion, r Projiorhonate 
Rate and ratio arc m sense species of 
pioportion that is, they are supposed or 
Oitimated proymtions, in distinction from pro 
portions that lie in the nature of things Tho 
fiist tonn, rate, la employed in ordinary con 
ceroB a person receives a certain sum weekly 
at the rale of a certain sum yearly ratio la 
applied only to uumbors and calculations , m 




RAVAaB 


Bii 


RBAGH. 


two J8 to four, 8u IS four to tight, and eight to 
sixteen , tlio ratio in tbis uiao b«mg doublo 
fnvpoilion la employed in mattore of scionoo, 
aiul in all cases where the two more specific 
Torma are not admissible, the beauty of an 
tdifice depends upon observing the doctrine 
(<i ^^ropordionj in the dUixMing of soldiers a 
CL ruin regard must be had to proportion in 
the height and sue of the men. 

At Fpha»ui and Atheni Anthony llrad at his maal raU 
In all mauoor ol laxury —PRIDXAUI. 

The rate of InterMt (to lendere) is genersllj’ In a com 
pound rniio fotmed out of the iuooareuleace aud the 
h^nl —BLACKSTONK. 

RepenUnoe oaunot be eflEbctnal bat M It been some 
ppopordofi to ito —ROUTU 

Bate.v Tax 
Rate, V Kofue. 

Ratio, V Xatt 
Rational, v Jlcoionable. 

Ravage, Besolation, Devastation. 

Ravagre comes from the Latin rapto, and 
iiQ (Jieeh opira^w, signifying a aalemg or tear* 
hjg away 

Desolation, from lofui alone, signifies 
jii ide solitary or reduced to solitude 
Devastation, In Latin cUvastatia, from 
Jfiafto to lay waste, signlfiea reducing to a 
«,aste or desert 

ifai ape expresses loss than either desofafion 
nr d«iastation a breaking, teanng, or destroy¬ 
ing is implied In the word ravaffi but duo* 
lahon signifies the entire unpeopling a land, 
and devMtation the outiie clearing away of 
every vestige of cultivation Torrents, fiames. 
and tempests raiap«, war, plague, ana 
finline detolaU armies of barbarians, who 
luuodjte a country, carry d£t<ufafion with 
tictn wherever they go •Nothing resists 
they are rapid and temble, nothing 
airists desolation, it is cruel and unpitymg, 
d-i aslalion spares nothing, It la ferocious and 
indefatigable Ravages spiead ahrra and 
tenor, desolation, grief and despair, deias 
tation, dread and horror 
Ravage is employed Ukowiso in the moral 
application , desolation and derasfafion only in 
tliL proper application to countries Disease 
m ikus its ravaga on beauty , death makes its 
nti'cpu among men in a more ternble degree 
at one time than at another 

PeMta of prey nUra that all night long, 

L rg d by nacMsity bad rang d the dark 

A» it their couutloue ravage ibuun d the light, 

Aehain’d —THOMSON 

Amidet thy bow'n the tyiant’e hand U wen. 

Aud detolation eaddf ui all thy green —QOLDSMITH 
Ildv much the itrength of the Roman repabltc la Im 
paired aud vhat dreadful dmtcutatvm hai gime forth 
lutu aU Ita provlnoet —MXLMOTH 8 LSTTERS Of CiCEtCO 

To Ravage, V To overspread 
Ravenous, v Rapaciout 

Ray, Beam. 

Ray (v 01^) la ind^nlte in its meaning, 
be said either of a laigo or small quan* 

^^We Rtrabaod, •* Ravages, dmlet, devaetei, sac 


ttty of light Beam (f 0leant) Is something 
positive, it can bo said only of that which is 
considerable We can speak of rays either of 
the sun, or the stars, or any other luminous 
body , but we speak of the 6 eanuof the sun or 
tUe moon The rays of the sun break through 
tbo clouds, its fieaiat are scorching at noon* 
day 

A room can scarcely bo so shut up that a 
single ray of light shill not penetrate through 
the crevices , the sea, on a calm moonlight 
right, presents a beautiful spectade, with 
the moon’s beams playing on its waves 
The Btan omit a ohirereJ ray —THOMSON 
Tho inode*l vtrtuM mingle In her eyes, 

BtUl oil the ground dejected darting nil 
Their humid bcumj into the blooming floiren 

THOMSON 

Ray, V Gleam 
To Raze, v To demolish 

To Reach, Stretch, Extend. 
Reach, thiough the medfum of the nor¬ 
thern languages, as also the Latin rego in the 
word pomgo, and the Greek opayw, cornea from 
the Hebrew rciang to draw out, and auk, 
length 

Stretch Is but an intensive of reach 
Extend, V To extend 
The idea of drawing out in a line is common 
to these terms, but they differ in the mode 
and circumstances of the action To t each and 
to stretch Is employ od only for draw lug out m 
a straight lino, tint Is, lengthwise, ctlmU 
may be employed to express iho dtaw mg mit 
in all directions In this sense a w dl is i-aid 
to nach a certain number of yards , a neck of 
land 18 said to st)etch into the sea, a wood 
extends many miles over a country Aa iho 
act of persons, in the proper sense, they d iff or 
still more widely, ?cach and slicUh signify 
; dl awing to a g^ven point, and for a given end , 
extend has no such collateral mo uiing Wo 
i leach m order to take hold of something , we 
j sbetch in order to surmount some ohjict a 
I porson reaches with his arm iu order to get 
I down a book, ho stretches his neck in older to 
SCO over another person iu both cases w® 
might be said simply to extend the arm or tho 
neck, where the collateral circumatonco is not 
to be expressed 

In the improper application, they have a 
similar distinction to reach is applied to tlii> 
movements which one m ikes to i CLrtain end, 
and 18 equivalent to arriving at or attainiii^ 
A traveller strives to reach his journey’s end 
as quickly as posbiblo , an ambitious man 
aims at reaching the summit of human power 
or honour lo sbetch is applied to the direc 
tlon which one gives to another object, so as 
to bring it to a certain point a ruler sti etches 
his power or authority to Its utmost limits 
To extend retains its original unqualified 
meaning, as when we speak of extending 
the moaning or application of a word ol 
extending one’s bounty or chanty, extending 
one 8 sphere of action, and the hke 

The whole power of cunning U privative to ujr 
nothing anil to do aothiiiL ii th* utmost of Its rsoM. 
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Tt . I i‘inia immeiiM 

1j1# iweteh a oalow inteniiiii ibis iusluIb »T00'M‘J0V 
Ourlifo iBdhort Imtforrr 'irf tJi'vt ajun 
To yaat eternity Is virtue i woiic —3aAlkSf£AIllS 


REOEDEi 

Rebellion, v Contumaq/ 
Rebellion, v Insimection 


Ready, i Eauj 


Ready, Apt, Prompt 
Ready, v Eas^j 

fitncM^’ literAlly 

Prompt, V Expedition 
]ieculp IS ill genoral applied to that which 
h IS been intentumdUy prepared for a given 
purpose, jiiompineis and aptness aro species of 
7 tudnuss, l^hleh ho in tho peisonal endow 
ments or disposition hence we siicalc of 
things being leadi/ for a junmey, persons 
being apt to loirn, or piompt to obey or 
to repl> Eioily, wlicn applied to perbons, 
eharaetenzes the talent, as a jeudp wit ant 
cluraeLen/es their habits , as aptto judge hv 
appeaunco, or apt to decide hastily prompt 
eharaeterizoa more commonly the particular 
action, and denotes tho willingutbs of tho 
agent, and tho quickness with %vhlch he I 
poiforms tho action , a&juomp£ m exceutmg 
a command, or prompt to listen to what is 
eatd 


To Rebound, Reverberate, Recoil 
To Rebound is to bound or spring back 
a ball rehm-ndB To Reverberate Is to 
vabeiau or beat back a bound leverheraies 
when it echoes To Recoil is to coll or 
whirl back a snake recoils The former two 
are rarely used in an Improper apphoaticn . 
but we may s ly of ruiod, tint a man a echemea 
will ^eioiL on his own bead 

.1 c,J ft man# own acH.mii 

sluultig bright In tho face of all about him and from 
UicDco rebounding upon hijusoU —SOUTH 

Tf oil aeeroed to revirberaU upon me with tha bcuma of 
the (lun —HOW Lb 

Who In deep ininea for hhMou kiiowladge toili 
lake guns o richargd, breahi, nusaea, or rccoiU 
m . — PENHAJt 

To Rebuff, X To rifuse 
To Rebuke, v To checL 
To Recall, r To abjure 
To Recant, v To ahjuie 
To Recapitulate, t Toiepcat 


Tbp god hliiiM If with ready trldont ntniida 
And opes tho deep and •pread* tin. niy\ ing •lands 

DllVUEV 

Let not the fervent tongue 
Promiit to dot* i\ t with adulntinii einooth, 

Uiin oil your jiurpoad will —rH0M3o\ 

Poverty la nyt to betray d unvu into envy ncL«a Into 
*rroguit.(. —ADiilsON 

Beal, X Actual 
Real, r Lit) iitatc 
To Realiae, o To fuljil 
Realm, v iita'e 
Reason,!' Jii/mncnt 
Reason, v Caute 
Reason, x Conndo ation 
Reason, o Sake 
Reasonable, v Fair 


Reasonable, Rational 


Ato both derived fiom tho Fame Latin woid 
»fi£io iLi..on which, from latus and wcu to 
think, sigmhea the thinking faculty 
Reasonable siguitica accordant with rea 
son , Rational sigmhes haviug reason the 
former is moio commonly applied in the sense 
of right reason, prupnoty, or ftiruess, tho 
latter 18 empliycd m tne ongmal sense of tho 
word j oagon hence we torm a man reasonable 
who acts according to the priiiciplos of right 
reason , and a being ? ational who Is possessed 
of tho rational or reasoning/ faculty, in distiuc- 
boil from tho brutes It is to be limented 
that there ire much fewer reasoncU/U than 
there are laiwuai creatmea 
Human natuni i» the lame la all reownoWe creature# 
i^DISON 




To Recede, Retreat, Retire, 
Withdraw, Secede 
To Recede is to go hack, to Retreat la 
to draw back , the former is j, simple action, 
suited to one s convcnlciico , the Utter is a 
particular action, dictated by necessity wo 
icctde by i direct backwird movement, wo 
iclrtat by an indirect backward movement 
wo retede a fow steps in order to observe an 
object moio distinctly, wo retreat from tho 
pociiion we have takou in order to escape 
danger, whoever cm advance can recede but 
in kcnei xl tho'io only i ctnat whose advanco is 
not free leccdinQ i 9 the act of every one, le- 
t)eating is peculiarly tho act of aulditrs, or 
those who TO ike hostile movements To Re¬ 
tire and Withdraw oiiginally signify tho 
s-imo asKtwf, thit is, to draw bad or off, 
but they agree la application mostly with 
ticule to leude is to go back from a giiou 
'•pot, but to icfueand iftfAdmw have respect 
to tho place or the presence of the persona we 
in ly uetde ou an 0(>cn plain , but wo ictue or 
tntlabaw from iroom, or from some eompanv 
In this Implication witJubaio is the mure 
fitmlnr term ii^tue may likewise bo used 
for an army hut it denotes a much more 
leiMiielj action than reheat a general ?< 
fjtafp by compiiUiou, from an enemy, hut 
he may nlDt fiom in enemy's country when 
there is no enemy piesent 
Recede, ntue and icif/niiaitj are also used in 
a moral application , S 6 Ced 6 la used only in 
this sense a person lecrdes from his engage¬ 
ment, whieh IS seldom justifiable, he reiuts 
fiom business, or uifAdraa'i from a soeletj 
To sfttde 19 a public act men seadt from i 
religious or political body, wiffidraw ib a 
private act, they withdraw tbemeeWoa as indi¬ 
vidual members from any society 

Wa were soon trmight the naoeeitty ot reetdii^ frem 
awlaul^aed aqwOlty with oureotuuu—JOHir&ox 
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flEOOGNlZE 


JieHr«mtnt from tbe world'i oma ti&d plaMurea hM 
boM) oft«u rroonuuended m uuful to ropantaiuo •-JOUM 

SOM I 

A tompUtlon may wttUmw for avhUe uJ return 
■gain -SOUTH 

Horr certain l« our rail). thiIch we loiiietlmei rHreat 
from this peatUential region (the world of plcMure) — 
Blair. 

Pliletratue and W« eoni tnaintal/iad their urarwitlone 
during a period o( ilxty-eight yean. Including those of 
Plalitntiu’ leceanoni from Athens.—OUMBEKLAND 

Receipt, Reception 

Receipt comes from rrcfti^ in its applica¬ 
tion to inanlraatti objocta, which are taken 
into possession 

Reception comes from tho same verb, in 
the sense of treating persons at their first 
arrival in the commercial intercourse of men, 
the receipt of goods or money munt 1x3 acknow¬ 
ledged in writing , In the friendly loterconrso 
of men, their reception of each other will be 
polito or cold, according to the soutiments 
entert linod towards tho individual 

If a mAn will Icm^j hut of even liAnd his ordinary 
np«u»«a ought to he but to half of bla receipts— 
Bacon 

I thank you and Mr» Pope lor my kind reception — 
ATTSBBURY 


To Receive, Accept 
The Idea of taking, from the Latin capto, Is 
oommom to these words , but to Receive is 
to take back, to Accept is to take to one s 
self ttie former u an act of right, we receiie 
what la our own, the latter Is an net of 
courtesy, we accept what u offered bv another 
To receiie simply exchidea tho idea of refusal, 
to accept Includes the idea of consent, we may 
Tceen e with mdiilercnce or reluctance, but wo 
must accept with willingness, the idea of 
)«ceiiin<iia included in thit of aeceptino, hut 
not tersd what we receite may eitlicr 
involve an obligation or not what we accept 
always Involves the return of like courtesy at 
least he who receiift a debt is under no obh 
gation, but he who receives a favour is bound 
by gratitude , and ho who accepts a pro'^cut 
will feel himself called upon to make some 
return 

The eweetest cordUl we receine at last 
J« conscience of our virtuous actions pest —PENHAM 
UniWDSoiD d here receive the ipoUses fair 
Accept the hec&lomta the Greeks prepare —POPE 

To Receive, i To admit 
To Receive, v To taU 
Recent, v Fi e^k 
Reception, v Feenpt 
Reciprocal, v Mutual 
Reciprocity, t Interchauffe 
Recital, V Relation 
To Recite, v To repeat 
To Reckon, v To calculate 

To Reckon, Count, or Account, 
Number 
Reckon, v To calculate 
Count, or Account, v To calculaii. 


Number signifies to put in the number 

The idea of estimating is here common to 
Uiese terms, which differ less in meaning than 
in siiplieutlon reckon is the moat familiar, 
account and niunfter are employed only in the 
gravo stylo wo reckon it a happiness to 
enjoy the company of a particular friend, wo 
ought to account it a privilege to bo enabled to 
address our Maker by prayer, we must all 
expect to be one day nuTniereef with tho dead 

Keclcanina IheinMlves absolved hyMurys atUehmeiit 
to ButhwvH from the «iig»getnriiti which they had c^iim 
under when she yielded herself u prisoner, they cnirn d 
her, next evening under a strong guard to the cmUc of 
Lochlevin — KOBKKTSON 

There Is no bishop of the riiiiTch of England but neeowitt 
it his Interest u well m his duly to coiriply witli this 
precept of the Apostle Psut to litus These things tcath 
and exhort —&OUT11 

He whoee mind never panses from the rememhranoe of 
his own sniferinn may Justly be viumAemif among the 
must imtenible of human being* —Johnson 

Reckoningr, V Account 

To r.eclaiin. Reform 

Reclaim, from clamo to call, signifies to 
call back to its right place that which has 
gone astray 

Reform signifies to form anew that which 
has changed its form they are allied on'y In 
their application to the moral character 

A man Is reclaimed from his vicious courses 
by tho force of advice or exhochition he may 
1)0 refmmed by various means, external or 
interibil 

A parent entleavours to reclaim a child, but 
too often in vain, the offender Is in general 
not rejoimed. 

flrnlland had nothing to drond from rv prfnress of Mary s 
clmmrter alioav’i wli dly occiipimI in oinii avouruig lo 
rceluim her heretical subjects —lloilEKTHON 
A monkey to n form thi times 
ResoU d to lisitftiicigii cllmra —GAY 


To Recline, Repose 

To Recline is to lean back, to Repose is 
to plate one s self back ho who j eclines i epovji 
but wo may rtrhne wnhout reponnt^ when 
wet«hftdwo put ouraelvta Into a particular 
position but when wc repose we put ourstlvcs 
into that position wluch U1 bo most easy 

For consolation on his fnend reeUn'd —FAI COVEit 
I first awak d and found myself ripoi d 
Uiideiasbade on flowers—MILTOY 

Recognize, Acknowledge 

Recognize, in Latin rrco^wscere^ is to tike 
knowledge of, or bimg to one’s own know¬ 
ledge 

Acknowledge, V To acknowledpe 

To recoernize is to take cognizance of that 
which comes again before our notice, to 
aclnovledge is to admit to one’s knowledge what¬ 
ever comes fresh under our notice we recoq- 
n«e a person whom we have known befoto, 
we recognize him either in his former character 
or In some newly assumed character , we nc- 
knowlfdge either fo’mt*r favours or those 
which have been jiistreceiied princes recognm 
eertaiu principles which have been admitted 
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by previous consent, they atlnowitdde the 
justice of claims which are prtfened before 
ibeni 


When conscience thre.-itcnepunuJimMit to semi crlmoa 
It niamfostly recojnii'i n Bupreiue Qo^enlo^ from whom 

iioUliiig IS h 11^011 ^liLAlH 

’’y eitftblishmciit when anj stale « 
•ULh shall not tu^nonlddjt the einteneo ol God as tli 
moral governor ot the world —BUfthP, 


To Recoil, v To nhound 
Recollection, v Mtnwr}/ 
Recompense, v Compemation 


rfcrMihjii; depends upon circumstances, he 
who makes a moderate use of hia iwsourcefl, 
may In general easily rtcruit himself when 
they are gone 

The serious atui impartial retrnsiicct oi our conduct is 
liMlisimUbly tieoessary to tlio eoullriuatioa or recovery at 
our virtue—JoilNBOK 

Why may not the soul tecelvs 

New organs smes ev u art eau Uiew retra™ ! 

JEKIhS 

Vour men vhall be recciv J, your fleet nfjnir d 

itnt UEV 

W'lth grrciia and flow'rs recruit Lhclr empty hives 
llhtm.'t 


Recompense, V OmtvLity 
To Reconcile, V To conciliate 
To Record, v To enrol 

Record, Register, Archive 
Record la taken fur the thing ncoukd 
Reg’lster either for the thing reqi^Uutl or 
the pUco m which it is nnuteud Archive, 
mostly for the pUce and smiictimcs for thw 
thing rcroidi arc cither hiatomal detiils, or 
shoit notices, TK/iilfM aro but shoitnotices )f 
puUcular and local circiiruhtaucts iochicti 
are always connected with tho stite every 
pi ICO of antiquity has its itco/dsof tho difTer 
cut circumetancos whicli have been connected 
witli Its nsc and progress, and tho vanoub 
changes whtcli it has experienced , in public 
vej/iiterswo find accounts of families and of 
their various connect!'ins and fluctuatiouH , in 
aichuxi wo find all legal deeds and instruments 
which involve the interests of the nation, both 
in Its Internal and external economy 

To Recount, V To i date 


Recovery, Restoration 
Recovery is one s own act, Restora 
tion IS the act of another wo ntoui the 
thing we have lost when It comes again into 
our possession but it Is rt•stated to us by 
another a king reiOie) s his crown by force ot 
arras fiom tho hands of an usurper, hfa crown 
is jciitmed to him by the aid of his people the 
recoiei 1/ of property is good fortune, the 
ummiiion of proncity an act of justice 
Both arc employed likewise m regard to 
one 8 health but the former simply designates 
the regaining of the healtli, the latter refers 
to the mstrument bv which it is brought 
about tho iLCoitnj of liis licalth is an object 
of the first Importance to every man, tho is- 
ilouiiion of ones health Bcldoinor depends 
mtoii tho efficacy of nicdicino than, the bouig 
nant operations of nature 

Let u-i Btiiily tg improve UuiKUBinUnccwliichtliiarevo’ii 
luui iiiriml* for the nitorution oi our imture, and tin) 
rccoticiy lit uur fclicily ■—IJI aili 

Recreation, v 4hiustment 
To Recruit, v To 1 ccoi er 


To Recover, Retrieve, Repair, 
Recruit 


To Rectify v To ahitud 
To Rectify, v To coi > eci 


Recover is to get abiim under one’s cover 
or prutcctluii 

Retrieve, fiom tho French ttouvei to find, 
is to imd ag uii 

Repair, iti French reparer Litiu roparo, 
fro.II petro to get, fcignlhcB likewise to get 
igun, 01 make a thing good as it was before 
Recruit, in French rccru, from cm and 
ibo I atm crcKO to grow, uignil cs to grow 
agiin, or come fresh again 
Jiuoto 18 the most geriei al term, and ‘'ppbes 
to objects in general, rdriiie repair, and the 
citbers, are only parti d vp^ilicationa we 
ncova things either by our own means or by 
casuilties, we refritvt* iiid ?ep(nrbyour own 
ciTurts only we recuier that which has been 
t akcii, or that which has been any way lost, 
wo retmvi lint whi.„h we have lost, we 1 epair 
that which has been injured , wd recruit that 
which has been dimini'-hcd wo miner pro 
perty from those who wish to deprive us of it 
wo 1 etrtei e our misfortunos, or our lost reputa 
tlon , wo repair tho mischief which has been 
done to our property , we i erruit the strength 
which has been exhausted, we do not seek 
after that which wo think irrecoierable w© 
give that up wlnoh is in drievaOle wo lament 
OTw that which is n reparable , our power of 


Rectitude, Uprightness 
Rectitude is properly rightness winch is 
exprcssHilm a atioiigcr manner by Upright¬ 
ness wospcik of the rreftfude of the jutig 
ment, but of the i/pup/daeja of the mind, or 
of the moral ciianicter, which inubt be some¬ 
thing mote thau stnught, for it must bo 
elevated above everything mean or devious 

Wi) MP till! liy CiiitibtrhiiJ tint rectiCmle i» mpplv 
nKUphonvU Uiil tli*t as a ri^lit Jiiig liotnlHS ili, 
BliurtLEt p.i8m|(o fruio [igint lo pgint »i> a ulign 

elTi-ctti a suud dosiKii liy tiie feweBi me kiis —JoliAbON 
VVliii to the iTaudulcut tiiiixvatur foul 
111 liu uprijfhtneu luiiwer tbui lelulu J —Mil TOX 

To Redeem, Ranaom 

Redeem, in Latin rethmo, is coTnp'mmkd 
of re and eww to buy ofE, or back to one s aeb 
Ransom is in all probability a variation 
of redefw , , « 

Ikdeem is a term of genoial application, 
raruoin is employed only on particuLir occa¬ 
sions wo reUean persons as well as things, 
wo ransom persons only, wo may redeem 
by labour, or anything which supplies an 
equivalent to money, we ransom property 
with money only we redeem a watch, or what- 
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REFBR 


*#7 has been given in pwwn, wc mmom a 
Tf(j(vni IS CTiiplovcrt in tno improper 
ippliiatinn , ntniion only in the]>ropcr sense 
^^o iinj our UiaTictcr, reWrm our life, 

I r 7 cierm our honour ukI lu tin-* seme our 
i.\ lOUT TiiJecTTVa repentant timnerB , but Un«o 
\ ho ire raJW07ae(i only rceoior Ihcir bodily 
libeity 

Tl ]• la her rriiai' tier ( mftilcnc* *he plac J 
And ’*7lh iM'« ivR »e\ild reitiewi the \ABt 

iu \ prs. 

\ thiol tax wax pnul hy mv-isi b to the Xnig t<> romom 
}iiiii 11 he ehould happ ai to Ik Ukeu jmioiicr —KOAt i r 


Redic 33 , Relief 

Repress, blto address (i Aem^t) in all 
pi-olwldiltv conicfi from the Litln dvHjt) signi- 
fiUi^to direct or bilng bitk to the lormor 

po lit 

Relief, 1 To htlf} 

IS ntd only 'wUh reffird to matters 
of njUt u d justi<o, rAi*j to iho o if kind- 
n^-sa And Innuinity bv power •ro obtam 
nd7«'> by active uiterfercuco wo obtain a 
rcu'f an injure 1 jterHon looks {orrfd^e^s to 
the go\ornmt*iit an unlortunato purson louks 
for relwj to the compassion \tc and kind wh it 
Tvo suffer through the i)pprcs>,iou or wltkedi css 
ef others can be re<hes,ul only by tho**c who 
bive the power dispelling juatlco , when¬ 
ever wo suffer, in the ord^^r of PrAddenc*, wc 
may meet with some fioui those who ire 
morefivuurcd Kubeis applies to public is 
well as pnvite grlevincea , leh^ applies only 
to pnvito dlstri.sscs under a pretence of 
seeking oi gricvanccB, moba are fre¬ 

quently assomilled to the disturbance of the 
bettor disposed, under a pretence of soliciting 
cb 11 liable uhej, thieves gam admittance into 
f iiiiiUos 

Isilenil ol rfdrftiln<) nrievaiice* and liupnomt. Iho 
f i7)rit uf tho'r suto tlie Freuili were ituKle In Uke a V(.r> 
(lilibiMil Lourwi — Dbl KV 

This one 

the vjnqulsh d have, to htijjo fur none 

DhMIAM 


To Reduce, Lower 


Reduce is to bring down, and Lower to 
make low or lower, which proves the dis.j 
c miicctioii of these words m their original 
ji cining , it IS, however, only in their im¬ 
proper application that they have any furthii 
connection Reduce is used in the eenso of 
L ssen, when appUod to nunrber, quantity, 
ptrl>.e, fLc foictJ is used in the eaino sense 
v/hcfi applied to puce, demands, terms, Ac , 
the foiimr, however, occurs in cases where cir 
com stances as well as persons aro concerned , 
the I itter only in cases where persons act the 
price of corn la reduced by means of importa¬ 
tion a person loven his price or his demand 
when he finds them too high As a moral 
qiullty, the former Is much stronger than tho 
latter a man is said to be reduced to an abject 
condition but to be lowered in tho estimation 
of others, to be reduced to a state of slavery, 
to be towered In his own eyes 


to^'r^'^^wmTT ttwn»*rbsfsdtwsi, I think 

■itu Auttm irtoniihnwnt to ms, that any 

Wtls should bs Isuid proof a«hiut tbs ^tln 


Asameranon ss to lower ili autlior to a oomparlioD vith 
S^ihoolea or EuriiiUl«« ^UMBEULAED ' 

Rsdundanoy, r Excess 
To Reel, V To ttaffger 
ToRsfer,!? Tonlimie 


To Refer, Relate, Respect, Regard 

Refer, from tho Litin re and fero, signifies 
literally to bring back , and Relate, from 
the piiriiciplo of tho same \ci h siginficj 
brought back the former la, therefore, trii ai 
tive, and tho latter intransitive One r7ifer^ \ 
jicison to a thing, one thing rejns, tint i-, 
iffns a porson t<7 another thing oiio thto-■ 
j eltiiei, that is, ia related, to another 1 o 7 < 

1 -. in arbitrary act, it depends upon tho will uf 
an individual, wo m ly r^’jet n ptrsju toanv 
pirt of a volume, or to any work wc please to 
relate Is a conditional act, it depends on tho 
nature of things nothing t elates to another 
without some pjint of accord inco Ijetwceii tho 
two , orthography relates to grammar, ihit is, 
by being a part of the giamuiatical science 
Ilcnce It arises that re/Vr, when employed for 
tilings, IS commonly s»id of circumstincDS 
that carry tlie memory to events orcircum- 
Btances, relate is said of things that have a 
natural coiiucction the idigiuus fesiivals and 
cerciuontos of the Rotofcu i itholicahavc all i 
1 efei ence to tome events that h ippened in tho 
oirly poriodi, of thrwli iniiy , tho notes and 
obsciv dions at the end of a book lefafetowhat 
bas l>een inserted in the text 
I Rc/et and 7 elate c irry us back to that which 
I m ly bo very di-»hmt, but Respect aud 
Reg’ard (v To tsunn) turn our vicv\g to th it 
which u near Thco)>jettof tho acLiou uln 
and 7elnle\% indiroetly acted upon, and ctmsc 
quiiitly stands in tJic oblique case , wo lejn to 
an object, a thing ?^/ate3 to an object but 
the object of tho action and it'umd is 

ducctly acted upon, therefore it stands in the 
aecuHitivc or objecinc case wo rfiptci or ie 
y<vd a thing, not to thing V\ b ite\er re'.peclt 
or 7 a thing has a iiionl influence over 
it, but the former is m(-rc commonly em¬ 
ploy od than the latter it 13 tho duty of tho 
magistrates to toko into eoiiHidoiation what 
over respects the good order of the communlt, 
what re/airjto a thing is often moio intimately 
connected than what rcspalt aufl, on tha 
contrary, what respects lomjjrchonds in li 
more than wh it relates To relate is to ? espect, 
but to 7 tipeU la not always to rdate the forn cr 
includes every epeclee of iffiinty or accord 
nnce, the httor only that which flows out of 
the properties and circumstances of things, 
when a number of objects aro brought together, 
which fitly associate, aud property relate tht 
one to the other, they form a grind whole, as 
in the case of any scientific work which is 
digested into a scheme, when all tho Inci 
dentil circumstances which respect either 
moral principles or moral conduct are properly 
weighed, they will enable one to form a just 
jud^ent 

Respect is said of objects in general; regard 
mostly of that which enters into tha feeling 
laws reip«t the general welfare of the com¬ 
munity , the due administration of the toWS 
fsgwris the happinesa of the individual 



_ Refor m 

whil h relates to his pnncM —ADDifloff ‘«i»tena,T 

-SSSsra"' “‘'' '■■»r tte w„ a. „ 

Refined, V PoUte 
Refinement, r Cuihvatvm 
To Iteflect, u To conttder. 

To Reflect, v To think 
Reflection, v Insmuatum 
To Reform, V To amend 
To Reform, v To correct 
To Reform, v To reclaim 

Reform, Reformation 
Reform his a peneral application , Ra 
formation a puticuhr Applic,ition whit* 
i\er undcri^oes such a thango ts tf» give a new 
lorni to ati object oocasloua a reform when 
h icli 1 change la produced In the moral char- 
ac t( r. It is termed a reformation tho concerns 
of a state require occisional reform those of 
an Individuil r< quire refonnation When re¬ 
po m and re/bujudiou are ippliod to tho moral 
Llurtcter tho former has a more extousivo 
Mgi ificition than the httor , tho term lefomn 
coevowng tlic ideiof a complete amendment 
refmmatwn miplMug only the process of 
amending or iniproMng 
A reform in one’s life and coDTersation will 
alwavs bo accompanied with a oorrcspondlng 
it.( ruse of hafipineHs to tho individual, whtn 
wo obsi r\o any approaches to reformation, we 
may cease to despair of the individual who 
gives tho happy indications 

Tie was ana loti* to kotp tho dPtemper of Franco from 
the lea< (NJHiiUnoncc ni JtiKlaud where he wm Mire 
some »lilted VPTBon* hatl shown a stiong disposition to 
n ujTTiiiiend an imitation of the French spirit of n/orm 


_retose 

in mode of rofusal, rewt 

nicnt of roZo'wYaT^ 

IfliiSHpi 

which pa."iLH 

bi^ween Individuals , to reject is said oMh i* 
which cornea from any quarter requests md 
hy those who are sohtited 
Munsols art rr 

;«f«f by particular comra'unities the kimr 
rifuM to ^ve his assent to a bill, tho parlia^ 
ment r^eett a bUL ’ 

To rf 2 ,cf Is to re;«cf with violence, to rebuff 
Wo refuse and 
or simply 

proaents Itself for acceptance but we 
and rebuff that which forces itself mPj o^m 
presence, conti ary to our inclination we rend 
tho attack of an enemy, or we repd the 
advances of one who is not agreeable, wo 
mu/thoso whoput that in our way that is 
offcnsivo Importunate perRons must iiects 
aanly expect to meet with rebuffs and art in 
general leas susceptible of them than others. 
doUcat^ niinds fot,l a Tt/usal as a rebujf' 

But all her arts are sUll employ d In vsin 
Again she comes and is r^flu a sgsiu —DKV Drv 
Why should he then reject a suit so Justf—D rydek 
T h unwearied watch their liilenlng leaders keep 
And conchuig close reprj luTadiug sleep —101 E 

At length re5t(^ d they leave thoir mangled prey 
DUYurv 

Melissa though she could not boast the apathy of 
Catti wanted not tho more pnidoiit virtue oi Siirhlo 
and gained the victory by decfitnnj the contest —JOHlf 

To Refute, « To confute. 


Fi-uiiplcs are pictures and strike the senses nay raiso 
till pansiona and call in thoso (the stmugeit and iiiost 
g m ral of all motives) to tho aid of rtformation.-, 

1 01 K. 


Reformation, t R(ffonn 
Refractory, v Unruly 
To Refrain, r To abstain 
To Refresh, v To revive 
Refuse, t 

To Refuse, v To deny 
Refuse, r D^-ys 


Reiral, r Royal 
To Regard, v To attend to. 
Regard, V Core 
To Regard, v To esteem 
To Regard, v To refer 
Regardful, r Mindful 
Regardless, t Indifferent, 
Regimen, v Food 
Region, V Putuct 
To Register, v To enrol 


To Refuse, Decline, Reject, Repel, 
Rebuff 

Refuse (v To deny) signifies aimply to pour 
back, that is, to send back, which is tho 
common idea of all these terms. 

Decline, in Latin dechnet, signifies liter¬ 
ally to turn aside Reject, from ;ano to 
throw, to out back, Repel, from pello to 


Register, v Lut 
Register, v Record 
To Regret, v To complain 
To Regulate, v To direct 
To Regulate, t To govern. 
To Rehearse, v. To 
Reign,* Anjnrs. 




IiSLAti 




tSo 


To Reject, v To r^usf 
Rejoinder, V Antwtr 
To Relate, v To rtfer. 

To Relate, Recount, Describe 
Relate, la Ijitiu rt/aiwi, participle of 
r^^o, laxiiifies tu biitig that to the notice of 
others 'nhich has before been brought to our 
own notioo 

Recount Is properly to count ngalo, or 
coun( over ngahi 

Describe, from the Latin sci \bo to write, is 
literally to wnte down 
Ihe idea of giving an account of events or 
circumstances la common to all these tenns, 
which dififer in the object and circumatancea of 
the action Relate is said generally of all events, 
both of thoao which concern others as well as 
ourselves, recount is said only of those which 
toucem ourselves *hoae who relate all they 
hear often relate that which never happened, 
it IB a gratification to an old soldier to recount 
all the transactions in which he bore apart 
during the military career of Ms early youth 
We relate events that haTO happened at any 
period of time Immediate or remote, wc recount 
mostly those things* which have been long 
passed in recounting, the memory reverts to 
past scenes, and count!over all that has deeply 
to interested the mind Travellers are pleased 
relate to tiioir friends whatever they have seen 
remarkable in other countries , the recounting 
of our adventures in distant regions of the 
globe has a peculiar interest for all who hear 
them We may relate eltlier by writing or by 
word of mouth , we recount only by word of 
mouth writers of travels somctlmoa glvo 
thomselvts a latitude in relating more than 
the> have either heard or seen , he who i e- 
eount$ the exploits of heroism, which he has 
■either witnessed or pcrfumiod, will always 
meet with a delighted audience 

Relate and recount are said of that only 
which has passed describe is said of that 
which exists we relate the particulars of our 
journey , and we de*cri/je the country we pass 
through Personal udvi nture is always the 
subject of a lelation the quality and coudi 
tion of things are those of the desenptton 
Wo relate what happened on meeting a friend, 
we describe the dress of the parties, or the 
ceremonies which are i (ual on particular occa- 

filOUH 

0 Mum I tho cdusei sni) tlia emneg relate 

WliHl KodUegg wo* ok d Aud wh«uie Ik bate 
DKl nXN 

To recount Almlghtj woilu 

What words or toufue of senpli can suffice f—HILTOK 

In detcribmo a rough torroiit or deluge, the nambers 
should run easy aud fluwuig —Por B, 

Related, V Connected 

Relation, Recital, Narration. 

Relation, from tho verb relate, denotes 
the act of relatnig 

Recital, from recite, denotes the act of rc- 

sittntf 

Narrative, from narrate, denotes the 


thing nunalcd Jlelnfion Is here, as in tho 
former paragraph (v To relate), the generad, 
and the others particular terms Relation 
applies to every object which is related, 
whether of a public or private, a national ur 
an Individual nature, history is the relation 
of national events , biography is the relation 
of particular hves recital Is the relation or 
repetition of aotiial or existing circumstances 
we listen to the recital of mlsfortunfs, dlS' 
tresses, and the like Tho relation may con¬ 
cern matters of indifference the recital is 
always of something that affects the interests 
of some individual the pages of the Journo, 
list are filled with the relation of dally occur¬ 
ences which simply amuse in the reading 
but the leeital of another s woes often driws 
tears from the audience to whom it Is made 

Relation and lecital are seldom tmploycd 
but in connection with the object related or 
recited, narrative Is mostly used by itself 
hence we say the relation of any particular 
circumstance , the rental of any one s calami¬ 
ties . but an affecting narrative or a simple 
narratiie 

Blogmphy li of the Tarloni kinds of narrative writlug, 
thftl which is most eegerly reed —JOHNSON 

Those relation* are coumouly of moet v&lue In wlmU 
the writer telle his owu story -dOHMSUN 

Old meu tell euily into recital* of pest iBuucUons — 
-JUiUiSOM 


Relation, Relative, Elnflman, 
Kindred 

Relation Is here taken to express the per¬ 
son related It is, as m the former par igraph, 
tho gcncnl term l>otb in sense and applica¬ 
tion , Relative is employed only as respects 
the pirticulir individual to whom one is ri~ 
lated KinEman design tics tho imticultr 
kind of relation and Kindred is a collective 
term to comprehend all one a rrlahow or thoao 
who arc akin tr> one In abstract propositions 
we speak of rtlalton* a man who is without 
relations fcela himself an outcast m society in 
dceiguating one’s close and Intimate connec¬ 
tion with persons wo use tlie termr</afu« 
our near and dear retaines are the first objects 
of our regard in designating ones reianoa- 
ship and connectiou with persons, iinsman is 
preferable , when a man has not any childroii 
he frequently adopts one of his linjuxen as his 
heir when tlio ties of relationship are to be 
specified in tho persons of any paitlcular 
family, they are denominated hindred a man 
cannot abstract himself from his itmdrtcl while 
ho rctAins any spark of human feeling 

You are nut to Imagine that I think myself dlichargcd 
from the duties uf gmuiutie unly because my relonurudo 
not adjust thsir looks to my expectation —JOHNSON 

Herod put all to death whom he found lu Trechorltis 
of tlie teiullles and kindred of any of Uiew At JEtepUc—• 
fltlDEAUX 

Relative, v Relation 


To Relax, Remit. 

The general idea of lessening la that which 
allies these words to each other, but they 
differ very widely in their original meaning, 
and somewhat la their ordinary application, 
Relax, from the word lux or loose ^signifies 





REMARE 


m 


to Til iko looae, and in Ita moral use to loasou 
anything in its dogree of tightness or rigour, 
to Remit, from re and mitto to sendWk, 
signifies to take off in part or entirely thit 
■wlikn has been imposed , that la, to lessen m 
qu nitity In regard to our atttmpU to act, 

L may apeak of relaztnff m our endeavours, 
a id 1 eimtliHg our labours or exertions, in re 
gard to our dealings with others, we may 
bptak of lelaxinff in discipline, rclajinif In the 
severity or stnetness of our conduct, of n 
hutlnig a punishment or remitting a sentence 
The discretlonaiy power of showing mercy 
when placed in tlie hands of the sovereign 
strvos to relax the ngoiir of the Law, when 
the punishment seems to lie disoroportioued 
to ilie nngintudo of the offence, it is but 
tt^nitable to lojui it 

No iimre Mie ■mitVi till diniky hrow shall clear 
Jiitlax hu stieiikUi leitti to lieni 

UOLXtSMtia 

Hiiw often here I hinted the coining day 
Wtten tMl remtlHnj; lent na turn to pUy 

UOLUSMITU 

To Release, v To dducr 
Relentless, x Implacable 
Reliance, v Dipcniitiice 
Relics, V Remains 
Relief, r Redress 
To Relieve, v To alleviate 
Religious, % Ilolg 
To Relin^uisli v To abandon 
To RelincLUish, x To leave 
Relish, X Taste 
Reluctant, v Averse 
To Remain, v To continue 
Remainder, v Rest 
Remains, x Leavings 

Remains, Relics 

Remains signifies literally wh \t mnain* 
Relics, from the Latin relinquo to Itavo, 
signifies wh it is left The former ts a term of 
general and familiar application , the latter Is 
Bpecitic What remai/u after the use or con 
sumption of anything la termed tho remains 
what IS left of anything after a lapse of yeais 
Is the relic or There are remains of 

biuldiiigs mostly after a conflagration , thero 
are reLcs of antiquity in most inouastenes and 
old churthos 

Jieitiains are of value, or not, according to 
the Circumstances of tho case, relics olwaya 
'derive a valno from the person to whom they 
■were supposed ongiimlly to belong The 
remains of a person, that is, what corporeally 
remains of a person, after the extinction of 
life, will be respected by hla friend , a bit of 
a garment that belonged, or was supposed to 
be%ng, to some saint will be a precious relic 
in tne eyes of a superstitious Roman Catholic 
All nations have agreed to respect tho remains 
of tho dead, religion, under most forms, has 
given a sacrednesa to relics In the eyes of its 
mostxeaioua votaries, tho veneration of genius, 


or (ho dovoteduess of fnondship has in like 
ni'iiincr transferred itself from the individual 
himself to some object which has been his 
propel ty or in his possession, and thus fabri¬ 
cated for itself leiicj equally precious 



H i Jjxv 


All tboi0 arts rnrltips and liivcnHoiis whicli tho In 

K iiiniiB puraue and allailniiie aru but tht r«l<vu(.i u( lui 
toUect dafuied with am uud iiuie —ikiUTU 

Remark, Observation, Comment, 
Note, Annotation, Commentary 

Remark (t To nrticc), and Observation 
(v lo notice), and Comment, in Latin com 
from tomJWtniscffr to < all to mind , iro 
either spoken or written Note, Annota 
tionft) Liote), Commentary a variation of 
comment are always wntteu Rcmaii and 
obsnvation, admittiug of the same distmctiou 
m both oases, have been sufficiently tx|)l iinul 
in tho article rtforred to comment Is a spot ics 
of remarL which of tin loses in goodndui) 
what it gains in seriousness, it is mosUv 
applied hi particular persons or cases and 
more commonly employed as a vehicle of ecu 
sure than of commendation , public speakers 
and public performers are exposed to all tlic 
comments winch tho vanity, the envy, and ill 
nature of self constituted critics can suggest, 
but when not employed in personal cases, it 
serves for explanation the other terms are 
used in this sense only, but with certain 
inodlficitions, tlic note is most general, and 
servos to call the attention to as well as IUiih- 
trate particular paasagea in tho text annota 
Uons and cmmmtai'ies are more minute , the 
former being that which is added by way of 
appendage, the latter being omjiloyed in a 
general form, as the annotations of tho Greek 
scholiasts, and tho convnentanes on tho sacred 
writings 

Spence in hli remarks on Pope'sOilyiicy produces wlint 
he ihiiths an uiiLouqucrible quotation Iruiullrydeii s pr« 
fu« to the Alticld In favour u( truisLatiug an epic poeiu 
Into blank versa —JoilNSON 
If the critic has published notliluK but rules and ut 
si^rvutums oil criticism I then coiiHider wtietlior Uieiu 
bti a propriety and clekauce lu his tliuuKhta and words 
—ADUIbuN 

Sublime or low unbended nr tntenw 
The louiid is still acommenC Vo the sense 

UoatuMMOX 

The history of the notes [to Poiie s Homer) has never 
been traced —J OIIbSON 

T love a critic who mixes the rules of life with annular 
Hons UIHIU wrilcis —SiecLX 
Mcuuiirs or incinonals are of two kinds wlieraof Ujo 
one may be termed commentaries tie other reglstori — 
HACUN 

Remarkable, V ExtraonUnarg 
To Remark, v To notice 
To Remedy, v To cure 
Remedy, v Cure 
Remembrance, v Mcmoig 
Remembrancer, v MonummL 
Reminiscence, V Mmorg 
Remiss, v Ntghgtnt 
To Remit, V To forgive. 
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-ft Remit, v To i tlax 
Remnant, v 
Remorse, v ^tpentanit 
Remote, v Disiant 
Remuneration, v Compentahon 
To Rend, V To fn cal 
To Renew, i To rn it c. 

To Renovate, i To revue 
To Renounce, r ToalKinJon 
Renown,» Fixme 
Renowned, i /’amouj 
To Repair, v To recoier 
Reparation, i’ Jiejtfomiwn. 

Repartee, r Jietoi ( 

To Repay, 1 To restore. 

To Repeal, V Toabohth 

^0 Repeat, Recite, Rehearse, Recapi¬ 
tulate 

The idea of going over any word'i, or actlonn, 
is common to ail theae tormq Repeat, from 
tho Latin repeto to seek, or go over again, is 
the general term, including only the common 
idea To Recite, Rehearse and Recapi¬ 
tulate are modes of repettti07i, conveying 
each some accessory idea To recite is to repeat 
In a formal manner , to rehearse w to repeat or 
recite hy way of preparition , to recapitulate Is 
TO repeat in a minute and specific manner 
"Wo r<p<’cit both actions and words , we recite 
only words, we repeat single words, or oven 
Founds , wo reate always a form of words we 
repeat our own words, or the words of another, 
we recite only the words of another wo repeat 
a name , wo recUe an ode, or a set of verses 
we ) epeat for purposes of general convenience , 
wo recite for the convenience or amusement of 
others, we lehearie for some specific purpose 
either for the amusement or instiaction of 
others we recopvtufate for the instruction of 
others We reptat that which we wish to bo 
heard, we recite a pieco of poetry before a 
company, we rehearse the pieco in private 
which wo are going to i ecite m public, we 
recapitulate the general heads of that which we 
have already spoken in detail A master must 
always repeat to his scholars the instruction 
which he wishes them to remember, Homer 
is Bald to have his verses in diflorent 

parts, players rehearse their different parts 
before they perform in public, mlnfitere 
recapitulate the leading points fa their dw 
course 

To lepeat is commonly to use the same 
words to recite, to nkearse, and to reeaptiu 
loJe do not necessarily require any verbal 
sauicness TVe repeat literally what we hear 
Bprtken by another , but we reate and rehearse 
e\eut8, and we ricap;(«Iat< in a concise 
manner what has been uttered In a particular 
manner 4n echo leprafs with the greatest 
possible precision, Uomer rcetitM the names of 
and Trojan leaders, together 
with the names and account of their oountiies. 
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and tho number of tho forces which they com- 
manded, VlrgH makes Anoas to rfArnrae bo- 
fore Dido and her courtiers tho story of tho 
capture of Troy, and hts own adventures a 
judge recapitutates evidence to a jury 

To repeal, recite, snd recapitulate are em¬ 
ployed in writing, as well as In spoakitg, 
rehearse is only a mode of speaking It ih 
sometimes a beauty in stylo to rf-pmt particuI u 
Words Oil certain occasions , an hlstorlin finds 
it neceasarv to recapitulate tho principal events 
of any particular jioriod 

I coaid not half tl)o«e boirlil ctIium repeat, 

tfor h&Lf U ]0 ptiiil«biueiiU Ibusv crlinea haie met 
URIIUV 

WbeneTCT th« pmctlco of rrrtifilion wtw disused the 
Worka, wlwther poeticiU or hlatuiiool, iwrULad with lha 
•uthort —JOHNSOV 

Now tikcTjnr tarn* ye hmsw itirihear/e 

Uls ftlend » complalviU, and wlsbty uiagltw %OTse 

DHVDEN 

Tho parts of a judtia arete direct Die ev jdence to mod*- 
rate lonirtb repetition, or nniiertiiieiicy of speucb to re- 
cajntubile select aud collate the uiaUrlal poluls of tlut 
vliuk has been eaiJ —BACON 

To Repel, v To refuse 

Repentance, Penitence, Contrition, 
Compunction, Remorse 

Repentance, from re 1 ack, inrl pcenUet to 
be Hurry, signihcs thinking nut, s self wrong 
fur eomtthing post, Penitence, from tho 
sirno source, signifies simply sorrow for what 
is amiss Contrition, from conieio to rub 
together, is to bruise as it w<ro with sorrow , 
Compunction, from compvnyo to prick 
thoroughly, and Remorse, from smordco 
to iiave a gnawing pain , all exun-ss modefN of 
jicnifeiK*^ differing lu degree and oirciuustst, (a 
Ihpentance refers more to tho ebtogo of one’s 
mind with regard to an object and i> piopurly 
confined to tho time ’ll lien Uus chingo takes 
place, wo therefore, strictly snoiking, iipent 
of a thing but once , we may, however, have 
pemterac for the same thing all our lues 
Re^ientance rn i> be felt for trivial matters , we 
may rejitnl of going or not going hpcakmg or 
notBpeaking pmitt'nc^ refer# only to serious 
mliters, we are only for our sme 

Eirors of judgment will always be attended 
With repentance in a mind that is striving to 
do right, there is no human being so perfect 
but that, in tho sight of God, ho will have 
occasion to bo penitent for many acts of com¬ 
mission and omission 

Repentance may bo folt for errors which con¬ 
cern only ouraolvea, or at most oBcncea against 
our fellow creatures, perufence, and the other 
terms, are applicable only to offences against 
the moral and Divmo law, that law which la 
engraven on the heart of every man Wo may 
repent of not having made a bargain that we 
afterwards find would have been advanta¬ 
geous, or we may repent of having done any 
injury to our neighbour , but our penitence is 
awakened whon wo reflect on our unwortbincss 
or sinfulness in the sight of our Maker This 
penitence is a general sentiment, which belongs 
to all men as offending oreatures, but contn- 
tton, compunction, and rmorse are awakened 
by reflecting on particular offoncee contnftmi 
is a continued and severe sorrow, approprltds 
to one who has been In • oontlnued stsU of 
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peculiar sinfulness eotiipunctyon is rather an 
occasional but sharp sorrow, provoked by a 
single offence, or a moment's reflection 
rtmorte may bo temper iry, but it is a still 
sharper pavn awaWtntd by eomo pirticuhr 
fiffeiico of pccuh ir magnitude and atrocity 
'Iho prodigil son was a cmtritt sninor, tbc 
brethren of Joseph felt great oompvm ttoa wht n 
they were earned back with thtir bicks to 
, David was struck with reumi te for tho 
murder of Uriah 

'Iheso four terms depend not somuthon tho 
measure of guilt as on the eeneibilitj of tho 
offender Whoever reflects moat deeply on 
tho enormity of sin will bo most sensible of 
jicmUnce when he sees his own hiblhty to 
offend In those who have most offended, 
and are como to a sense of their tiwn condition, 
penitence will rise to deep conti tlion There Is 
no man so liardenod that be will not some 
time or other feel corHpwMctwR for the ennue 
he hts committed He who hvs tlic Inehest 
senso of tho Divine goodness will fitl keen 
/(iiior c whenever ho reflects on anything that 
ho has done by whkh ho foirs to have 
forfeited the f ivour of so good i Being 


Tlus is the &u\uer s liaxd Irit that tlvi* aiwne tlnng whlih 
Tijakea him nowl repentance luakea hiui aiso tu d iiigtr ot 
nut obtaining It —SoUllI 


Iloaven may lorifu0 a cnino to pcintenee 
Fer hoavea ctvn Jadgo tt ptaUcncis be truo 


CoHlnnoti tlioTiRh it iiriyiTiolt ought not to sink or 
to CTiwwer iho lieart ol a bhrintian —liLAIK 


All men eieii the most dopruicd are suhjeet inure or 
less to cumpufiLtioru ot cunscieuce —III AIK 


1 he lieirt 

1 kre d with a sharp remorte lot guilt disulaim# 

The coitly nojerty o{ lieeatoniln 

Aud offerj tho best saerilli.o lUeJ -Jj rrrY 


Repetition, Tautology 
Repetition la to Tautolory as the 
genua to the epccics the latter being as i 
hpoeits of viaous repetition There in ly be 
fri<jiicnt hpUitinns which aic wirrinted by 
necLPSitv or convenience, but kiufofof;vis tint 
which nowise adds to either tlio sense or tho 
suiiiut A nyifttfidn may, or in i\ not, con-.ist 
of iiteriUy tho auno words, but t(ivtoloijv> 
from the Greek ravro? tbe same, and Ao-yo? a 
Word, Bupposes mch a sameness in expresaion 
as renders tho hlunihcition the same In the 
liturgy of the Church of tngland ihero arc 
some rfpelitioMS which add to the Bolcmnity of 
the worship, In most extempoiary pi avers 
there is much tautology that destroys the 
religious effect of the whole 
Til'll is truly and really intiiolosy where tho sama thiDi 
u laiieatod thouith under never eu luueh variety oi 
expreesiuu —SOUTH. 

To Repine, v To compfam 
To Replyi v To answer 
Report, Favie 
Repofie, V Sa&t 
To Repose, V To recline. 

Reprehension, Reproof 
Personal blame or censure is implied by both 
tbese terms, but the former la much milder 


REPRESS_ 

than tbc litter By Reprehension the 
personal independcnco is not so sensibly 
affected as in tbc e,Lse of Reproof people of 
<all ages and stations whose conduct is exposed 
to the mvcstigauon of others are liable to 
rtpre/immm but children only or such as are 
in a subordiinito capacity are evpOHod to 
ripioif Reitre}ien<twn amounts to little more 
th'in in uiif^Wfiiir iIjIl fienttnc'^ upifii 

the conduct of another ttpiorif idd'i to tins 
an unfriendly iddress to the oilendci Iho 
master of i sihool may be exposed to the 
) epi chcnuoti of the ptrciiU f,ir luy supposed 
impropnety hiH lehohrs are subject to lus 
1 eproof 

When a mail feels tlio rcprchention of n frtfnd «p 
comlod by hiB own Learc, Ije la tjHHiiy bea^^d Into tialuI 
nieut — John sun 

There is nii oMifiue of reproof fth b tiikes ulf 
froKi the BhArpiicHa of It —yrFKf 7 

Representation, i SJmf 
To Repress, Reetram, Suppress 

To Ropres? is to press back or down to 
Restrain is to strun back or down the 
foriiur IS tho gcncril, tho litter tho apccidc 
tarn we always rq})/ss when wo /(strcuijliut 
nr,t %i4e t«sd is used mostly for 

pitssing down, so as to keep that iiiv. ml 
which wants to mike its ippciraiice rcituuiit 
IS All h ibitual rfpj< ssioH by whn li a tiiing is 
kept in a st ito of lowness i person is fOtd to 
r<pi his fe< lings w hen ba does not give tin m 

vent oitlitr by his wimls or Actions , ho is s ud 
to ri’itnnn bis ft clings when he never lets tli tu 
li-e beyond a eertun pitch goodniords is 
Well IS good mvnucM cill upon us to i 
eiery unseemly expression of joy in tlio eiua 
p my of those who iro not in i eonditum to 
psrtake of our joy, it is priidciM’o as well is 
virtue to rr^f/rtiR our ippetitcs byanhabitud 
forbcirancc tlutlhcymiv irntgtm the lafuid- 
(inev One ciiinioi too fiuifklj ria iiMiig 
spirit of resi&tnici in any (oiomunity 1 iTjfo of 
sui ill, one emnot too caili usOri/i the lire 
guliiritioHof ihihllmod 'llio iiinoeent viv icily 
of -vouth ahouM not bu j«jjrf»vd but thar 
wildness and intemperance ought to bo u. 
Hrnmid 

Iliilo^iipliy bw oltflii ftUpmptcd to rcjimi msolnriLO 
l>v iHsiiUiii, that all cjiitliliuiis afo UifUdcI by jLutli — 
JoiissoN 

111 Uict wonlil kppTi the pfner uf Bin from rnnim^ mit 
mt, Ml must rcftrdm it lium coiucisicg Vtidi tin 
ubju* —.Sul TH 

To IS Biinply to keep down onto kecji 

fiom rasing within one b Bclf To Suppress 
IS to keep niidci or to keep from nppe inng i i 
public A juanious pircnt tvuy 

tiuuultuouspiHUoninaehild, ijudii loustom 

mandcr sitpjotvvcs i rebellion bj a tniielj ud 

resolute exerciso of luth-uitv Jlemu llu 

term lepifv* is used only forthefoilmga or tho 
movimcnt-i of tbe mind, but m ty 1 o 

ornplojed for that whnb is cxteiml Wo 
violence, siippiai publications or lu- 
foi matiuii 

Htr forv'irlnp'i'i wn ri?7)rf>MC(i with ft frown by her 
nioU>ur or luiit —JuIlNSOX 

W itli liiiti I ulemon keiit the at night, 

In whose Ajul bosiuii iniiny u mph sujtprcft 
Huhib painful Bucret of the loul conft at 
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neprieve, Respite 
Reprieve comes In all iirobability from the 
PrencS t fprij, participle oi repreTidt e, and the 
Latin rtprehendOf simifying to take back or 
take off that which has been laid on 
Respite in all probability is chanffcd from 
^♦piratita, participle of re*jmo, fligiiifyiiiff to 
bixathe again 

The idea of a release from any pressm-e or 
burden is coiumoii to these terms , but the 
reprint is that which is Krantcd , the jwpiic 
sometimes comes to us in the course of ihltiKS 
we gain a lejinrvt from any punishment or 
trouble which threatens us , we g iiu a rttptte 
from any labour or weight th »t presses upon 
us A criminal gains a tepnete when the 
punishment of death is commuted for th it of 
tiTinsportatioii , a debtor may bo said to obtain 
a nprieie wlioii ith a prison before Ins ey^H 
he gets such indulgouco from Lia crcditois is 
SLts him f roo there is frequently no t e^pUt for 
persons In a Bidwrdimtc station when they 
f ill Into the hands of a bard task master, 
Sisvphus IS feigned by the pouts to have be«*n 
c<mdemned to the toil of peipctually rolling a 
fctonc up a hill as fast as it rolled back, fiooi 
which toll he had no retpde 

All ttiiit I Mk ill tiut a iliori repneae 
Till 1 fi>i Rit to lo\ e aiul It iTii to KTiei e. 
bowe i>.iiu«i uiJ ruptte only 1 riM|ttir« 

Till with uiy tean 1 sliaU li«>« quouth d iuT Are 
PbMlAM 

To Reprimand, » To chccl 
Reprisali v fietahahon 
To Reproach, v To hlarM 
Reproach, V Discredit 

Reproach, Contumely, Obloquy 
Reproach, p To blame 
Contumely, from confwwi^'o, that is, confm 
tuvieo, signifies to swell up against 
Obloquy, from ob and loquor, signifies 
speaking against or to the disparag<-lncnt of 
any one 

'1 ho idea of contemptuous or angry treatment 
of others is common to all these terms , but 
1 Lproach is the general, contumely and obliHiuy 
are the particular terms Repioich ix eiilui 
deserved or undeserved , the name of I'lirit in 
Is applied as a term of reproach to such l^ 
affeec greater purity than others , the niino of 
tbnshinis a name of reproach in Turkic 
<•0/1 (lUMffy is always undeserved, it is the in 
solcnr swelling of a worthless person against 
merit In distress , our Saviour was exposed to 
the coniumely of the Jews obloguy is always 
hupposed to be deserved, it is applicable to 
those whose conduct has rendered them ob¬ 
jects of general censure, tnd whoso name 
tiierefore ha'i almost become a rej»oach A 
in in who uses his power only to oppress th'«e 
who arc connected with him will naturally 
aud deservedly bring ujKin himself much 
obloquy 

Hm foul reproach a privilege from Lear n T—POPB. 

The rtjnl invUv,* ftllovied tii tlie train aiuldit the 
horrid yellH mul (tuntic <1ance» luid Lutauiuui coHfvnw 
Jiei of the lutits ol hell —DULKR. 

JSl'A 'iV. ’“f? honour aro eipoMd from party 
mwlt to puUlc ottoouy and r^eacA I—AUniSON 


Reproachful, Abusive, Scurrilous 

Beproaohful or full of reproach {v Re¬ 
proach) 

Abusive, or full of abuse (y Abuse) 

Scurrilous, in Ijitin scumlu, from scurra, 
Bigiiitics like a buffoon or sauoy jester 

Reptoach/ul, when applied to persons, signi¬ 
fies full of reproac^s when to things deserving 
of reproach fiiuji ve is only applied to the peraon, 
signifying after the manner of aJuett' scuni 
fau« 18 employed as an epithet either for persons 
or things, signify mg using *cumfify, or alter the 
manner of icumiity The conduct of a peison 
is 1 cjiroacinaHvnuch as it provokes or is 
entitled to the reproaches of others the lan¬ 
guage of a person is repritaehful wlien it 
abounds in reproaches, or partakes of the nature 
of a 1 eproach a person is abusive who indulges 
himself in abuse or abusive langiisge and bo 
IS srunifoui who adopts scurrility uricurrtlous 
Lmmngo 

When applied to the sime object, whether 
to the person or to the ihiiig, they iwe iii 
sense the reproae/\ful Is less tliuii the abi'sne, 
aud this thin the iho it pi vac fij at 

Is sometimes warranted by the piovoeatlon 
but the ahusue and scimtlous are always tin* 
warrantable, rcproad^ul language may be, 
and gcnerallv is, cousistent with decency and 

{ iropriety of speech , atiirue and *ca/)douj 
atiguage are outrages against the laws of good 
breeding, if not of morality A parent may 
sometimes find it neces<iar7 to address an im- 
nilV sou in rrprorii/i/uf terms, or one friend 
in ly adopt a reproadijul tone to another , non>* 
however, but the lowest order| of men, and 
those only when their angry passions are 
awakened, will doecend toahumie or icur/-'doaj 
language 

Honour teftchei n mun nut to rwenRo » eontumeligua or 
reproachful * art but to be aboie it —SOUTIC 
TIhu envy pleBile n nvt’raJ cUiui 
To iierwcule the Munce fniue 
Our iMeU tu all ttiiiee ubiutM, 

From Uooier down to Pope iiiclaitli e —SlVlFT 
your nilrtli be ever i md of all tcumlity and biting 
woriktoany ujan.-SlU HZUIiy SlDKrv 

To Reprobate, Condemn 
To Reprobate is much stronger than to 
Condemn WC always condemn wlnn we ii*- 
I 7>/e6afr, but not vice versd tu repiobate is to 
I condemn in strong and n proichful langu ige 
I yfoieprobate ail measures which tend tosowdis 
<oid iu Bociory, and to loosen the ties by whmh 
nun are bound to each other, wc condemn all 
olsrospoctful language towards superiors e 
reprdiate only the thing, we condemn Die 
person also any act of disobedience in a 
child cannot be too strongly repi abated 1 
perfKiu must cx^ioct to bo condemned when ha 
involves himself in embarrassments tlirough 
hie own Imprudence 

Blmutatlnii (according to luy I on! ClicBterAdd) it by m 
mcaiif to be reprobated as a dtnguUt. for ebucrin or aa 
eugliieof vlL—MACKS^ZIE. 

1 lee the li^ht and T Approre It too 
t'ofidemn the wrung, and yet the wrong ptuviie 

TaTA 

Reproof, V Reprehension. 

To Reprove, v To blam 
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_ reserve 

To Reprove, r io check 
RopugniaxiCe, V Advernon 
Repugnant, v Adime 
Reputation,« Character 
Reputation, v Fame 
Reputation, V. Name 
Repute, V Name 
To Request, V To ask 
Request, r Prayer 
To Require, V To demantf 
Requisite, v Necesmiy 
Requital, v Coinpensation 
Requital, r PetnbtUion 
Resemblance, v Likeness 
Resentment v Anger 
Reservation,!) meue 


Reserve, Reservation 
Eesepe and Reservation from sene 
to keep, both signlfj- a keeping back, but diffci 
an to the object and circumst mco of the action 
18 applied in a good flciise, to anything 
naturil or moral which is kept back to be 
employed for a better purposo on a future 
occ.ision , reseriation le an artful keeping back 
for selfish purposes there is a prudent 7 iseri < 
which every man ought to keep in his discourse 
with a stranger cqutvocators deal ai^ogothci 
In mental reicnafion 

Thereli nojriMlmln politic* more indisputable than 
that a uatlon should have many boiuoiin lu rettrrve hi 
those who do nntioiiitl services — AIjUISON 
There b« three deffrees ol this hiding and veiling s 
man s sell first reterraHon and eecrrty second dis 
in the negative, and tlie third siniulatmii - 


To Reserve, Retain 

Reserve, from the Latin icnotokocp, aig- 
nifica to keep back 

Retain from fmeo to hold, signifies to hold 
back they in some moasure, thirtfore, have 
the same distinction as kocji and hold 

To reserve is an act of more specific design , 
wo reserve that which is the jiarhcular object 
of our choice to retain Is a simple exertion of 
our power , we retain that which is once c«>m 0 
in our possession To reserve is employed r nly 
for that which is allowable , we rmi rc a thing, 
that is, keep it back with care for some future 

S urpose to retain is often an nr lawful act, a 
obtor frequently retains in his hands the 
money which he has bon owed 
To reserve, whether in the proper or improper 
ipplicatioo, IS employed only as the act of a 
conscious agent, to 7 efam is often the act of 
an unconscious agent we resene what we 
have to say on a subject until a more suitable 
opportunity offers , the mind refatni the im¬ 
pressions of external objects, by Its peculiar 
faculty, the memory certain substances are 
said to retain the colour with which they have 
be-^n dyed 


t**® prophetlo book* to 

To Reside, v To abide 
Residue, v Jiest 
To Resigru, ! To abandon 
To Resign, v To gwe up 
Resignation, r Patience 
To Resist, V To oppoie 
To Resolve, v To determine. 

To Resolve, r To solve 
Resolute, v Decided 
Resolution, v Courage 
To Resort to, t' To/ieguent, 
Resource, v Nxpedimt 
To Respect, v To esteem 
To Respect, t To hounui 
To Respect, i 7orefir 
Respectful, i Duiijal 
Respite, v 
Respite, V Reprieve 
Response, v An^icei 
Responsible,!) ,l)i4!ccraf»?(’ 

Resti V Cc44afion 
To Rest, V To found 
Rest, V Rase 


Rest, Remamder, Remnant, Residue 

Rest evidently comes from the Latin redo, 
in this cato, though not m the foniior fi> Ease) 
signifying what stands or remains back 

Remainder literally signifies what re 
mains after the first part is gone Remnant 
13 but a variation of r«)7uitnde7- 

Pesidue, from resido, signifies likowlso 
what remains back 

All these terms express that part which is 
separated from the other and left distinct 
lest IS the most general, both in sense and 
application, the others have a more speLitio 
meaning and use the rest may be cithtr that, 
which 18 left behind by ItsLlf or th it whu-h is 
set apart as a distinct portion tlio 7 tmaindo, 
icmnnnt, and rejwfwe, are the quantities which 
remain when the other part-, are gone Tho 
rest Is said of any part, large or sm ill, but tho 
rcTTJOinrftfr comnioiily rogaifia tho emallor part 
which has bean loft ifter the greater part has 
been taken A person may bo said to sell 
some and give away tho rtif when a number 
of hearty persons sit down to a meal, the 
remainder of the prewisions, after all have been 
satisfied, will not be considerable Rest Is 
applied either to persons or things remainder 
only to things some were of thatopiMon, but 
the rest did not agree to It the rerTiainder of 
the paper was not worth preserving Remnant, 
from roTWin^ns in Latin, isaspccies otremainder, 
applicable only to cloth or whatever remaine 
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nn'K)Hoiitof pieces, as a remTi'iT>t ef 

cotton linen, iiid the like Hano'li i 

pp til ^ of j f XfOijulff, CTnploved Iti le^H fainil* ir 
r latterft the retatdiufcr la applied to tint which 
n Kiin'i ifrtr a con^nimption or temoval has 
tiken phco , the term residue ib applied to 
ti it V huh n 111'll IIS after a riivieion has 
takt 11 plaie , honco i\o speak of the 
(it tlie corn, the icmainder of the books, and 
till! like but the rendne of the property, the 
1 (itiiue of the effects, and thollko 

A lust farewell I 

}<nr £)iu.e u liut mnst (‘ome the rest ftro \ftln 
Like supa iu d'-aib. which but proluiig our twin 
lntYlUi.V 

VlnfeTpr you Like from niriiiiemeiitB or indolence will 
li nifitil ydtt im ImndTcd fold for all the r«ik»«<icr uf 
joAnUye —ELkL OF t’ltATUA'i 

I ur this, fir diiUnt fnmi tbfi ijiilAii coast 
bhe druvo the ? k.ininnl i.i itie Trojou host 

Din DEN 

Tlio r*ni )e deluge ii not etopp d with daine, 
JJutMiseli niaiived lUdivided atreiiKth 
]' lilulnil 111 chAiiuelH, and eeiurely driined 
'll d while its force la upeiit and unsiipplj < 1 , 

'Uii rteitiuo with inomids may be ie«<riln‘d 

blllKSIEArE. 

To Rest) r To stand 
Restitution, t /ffstoiafien 
Restoration, Restitution, Reparation, 
Amenda. 

Restoration is employed in the ordinary 
application of tho verb redorf Restitution, 
fr in tho same verb, is emphiyi d dimply 1 1 tho 
81 use of making good thit his been 

unjustly taken /iesfoirtfioii of pri pertv miy 
H made by any one, whether tho porso 1 1 ikunc 
1* or not la supp acJ to be niddo 

b ’ him who h-is been gnilt> of tho Injustice 
1 he dethronement of a km" m ij bo tho wo’k 
of on0 set of men, and his ttstotatton that of 
another , but it is the bonnden duty of ovtrv 
individual who has committ d any suit ot 
injustice to another to make j«fifwfioH to tho 
utmost of his power 

Restitution and Reparation ire both cm 
loved In the sense of undoing that which his 
ecu done to the injury of another, but the 
former respects only injunes that affut the 
pjopcrtv, and reparation those which affect 
a jierson in various ways He who is guilty 
of theft, or fraud, must make leititution h\ 
cither restonng the stolen article or its full 
value he who robs another of his good name, 
nr does any injury to his perse n, has it not in 
hi' power bo easily to make lepaiaiion 

jtfpaiatwn and Amends Ir <oinjjentafirn) 
pm both employed in casis where some mis 
cl 1 f or loss is sustained , but the term repara- 
tH II comprehends the idea of tho act of ripav • 
, n as well as the thing bv which we re^ian , 
a nuts is employed only for the thing thit 
w 11 {Thiend nr make better hence we speak 
of the leparnfion of nn injury, but of the 
o lie 1 di by itBc If Tho term reparaftoti compre 
h nds all kinds of injiirn s particular'y those 
of I snrioUB n .tiiro the amends is applied only 
to matters ot liifeilor importance 
it iB inipi sublc to make reparation for 
taking iwAv the life of another It is easy to 
makfc amentia to any one for the loss of a day's 
pieoHUTe 

longed tee the rtrtvra 

tt»n el the Ul ertlot niut law* -HumeT 


riio JuiticM may U they think It reMonuhl* direot 
rr»tittui»n of a retnlile shere of thf iiLoiii,y yu < n witli ui 
apivoiitlce (upon tau diichuge) —BLA( ICbTONt. 

J iiitic* rwiulrfli th*t all Injurlei ehonld U remirod — 
Johnson 

We went to the cabin of the French who to mnke 
ninettdt for their three wei<lrii elkm p were talking and 
dlspiitiiiK with |rTfi.iter rnpulili niul toiifuslou than I 
heard In an aMuinbly even of timl nation —MANDh^ 


Restore, Return, Repay 

Restore, in Latin i rifauro, from the Greek 
travpoyapalc signifies properly to new pale, 
th it IS, to rcjiaii by a now piling, and, In an 
extended application, to maku good what has 
been injured or lost 

Return signifies properly to turn again, or 
to send tkiek , and Repay to pay back 

The common idea of all these terms Is that 
of givmg h>ck What we rttlore to another 
I may or maj not bo the same as what we h iva 
Liken, justice requires that it should bo an 
equivalent in value, so as to prevent the in¬ 
dividual from being m any degiee a sufferer 
what wc riium ana lepav must bo prteisely 
tho same ns wo have rcct^ived tho former in 
appUeitioii to gen Cl d objects, tho litter m 
ipplieition only to pecuniary inatrois Wo 
nj/orc upon a principle of equity, wo 
upon a principle of justice and honour , v c 
rfjwy iiiion a principle of iindeniablo light 
Wo cannot alwiys claim that which ought to 
bo li-stoied but wo can not only ehim but 
enforce tho cl urn lu rega'-d to what Is to bj 
letumed or iipaui an honest man will l«i 
kcrui uloua not to take anytl ing from auoilirr 
without rf storing to him Us full v duo Wb it 
ever wo have birrowed wo ought to refj())i 
and when it is money which wo have obt lined, 
wo ought to j/pov it with punctuality We 
ifsUne to ni m> as well as to one, to communi¬ 
ties as wtll as to individuals a king is 
restored to Ins crown, or ono nation lestores 
atemtov to innthor wo return and lepay 
not only iiidividually, but personally and jiir- 
tieuUily wo ufwra a book to its ownei , wo 
npaii% wnn of money to him from whom it 
was bun owed 

Rt dot I ind 1 1 turn may bo omployod in tlicir 
improper appUcition as respects the mural 
sta e of iicrsons md things , as i king icdoies 
a cnurtlei to his favour, or a phjsirun icsioies 
Ills pitieutto health we retnin i favour , wo 
t etio II an answer or a compliment Repay may 
be figuratively employed in regard to moral 
objeetH, as tin ungrateful person repays kind 
nesses with repr, aches 

Wheu both the chief* are siiTideT’d froni the fl,iht 
1 lieu to the 1 V I il king reiCuro tiia right —Dl 1 DEN 
The awioi 

Jtece'vethi* enoy ujod from uoliuei Imirt 
And Just rciunu of cultivated laud —Dia DEV 
r,r6ar a horn fraught with eMteni Ejioll* 

Our htevv n the Just reward of human toils 
Swiirel} shall repuy with right* dlvlue —DHl DE 

To Restrain, v To coerce 
To Restrain, v To repress 

To Restrain, Restrict. 

Restrain (1 Coerce) and Restrict art 
but vaiiatloos from the same verb , but they 
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have acquired a diatiuct acccpUtiou the for 
«ier apiAles to the doaires, aa well aa the out 
w-ird toiiduct, the latter only to the out¬ 
ward conduct A peraon restrains hia in*jr 
diiiato appetite , or ho la realrfuned by otlici 
from doing miechief he is reit 7 icted in the 
iiKC of hia money To ffsiiatn la an act ot 
power , but to i cslnct la an act of authority or 
I iw the will or tho actions of a child arc 
3 »sf>amcd by the pmnt, but a patient la 
re'iUictt'i lu hia diet by t. ph^aitun, or any 
body of people may be icstnotcJ bj laws 

Tnlly whose powerful clo<juenoon.whilL 
Jtottrain d the rapid late ot rushjug Ei»(ne 

llIOMSON 

Tlioufih the EjypthiiB used flesh for food yet they were 
uniUr t;i eater retiru Uotn lu Lhie p^rtiailajc Uum Uu))»t 
other luliuiiB —JAMIIS 

Restraint, ^ Constraint 

To Restrict, v To resti am. 

Result, V Consequence 


To refci 7 ct is •'pplicd to the meuementa of 
any object forwud, to /under la applied to 
the person moving or acting wo rffeud or 
III ike slow thcprogiLsaof my schtnue towards 
Lijmpktion, wo /under or keep bicktho per¬ 
son who IS coinplLtiiig the pcIioiik ue retard 
a thing theitfore often by/JUiiZornif? tho per¬ 
son , but wo frequently /uiida i person 't\ itJi- 
out e\profc!sly 7 f tin ding, and on tlio couti ny 
tho thing i'^ 7 etaid<d without tbe pei^ni bciin; 
/iindend Tho publit atiou of iworrc 13 ‘^ohil’ 
tiuicB reiaidtd by tho /andiann wbicli an 
author meets with in bnnguib it to 1 tonelu 
Sinn , but 1 work miy bo nUudid tliruugli tl 0 
idleneea of printers ainl a i iricti of otU 1 
ciusca which iro iiideiiendeiit of any Anid- 
ratttc fbo in like manner i person may be 
hindered In going to his pHcc of destination 
but we do not nay that ho is retardui, bee lu > 
It IS only the execution ot an objtxt, and not 
the simple movements of tho person w'hica 
aro nta) ded 


To Retain, i To /lold 
To Retain, u To reseru 


Retaliation, Reprisal 

Retaliation from retaliate, In Latm 
utnliatnm, jiuticiple of nfttfio compounded 
of ?fand tain «ueh, signifies nuch again, or 
like for like Reprisal, la French ni)7iyd . 
from rfju IS and iepitndn,\n I atm Jcjut/urti/o 
to tike sgiin, signifies to take m return for 
what hi 3 l)(-eu tikiii The idei ot nuking 
another suffer m return foi the suffering ho 
has o( casioiied is eouimt n t > tlu >>0 terms , but 
the formei is cmplnyod m 01 dm iry c iscs tin 
1 i!t< r mostly in ngnrd to a st iti ot w ufan 
hr to active ho^tli]tlos A truk piuti«cd 
upon another in return for a tii^k is i idalm 
tion but \ 7ipnsal alwiys ovtonds to the 
t ijitiirc of suinetlung fiom another, in return 
foi what has been tiken When neighbours 
f ill out, tho meivilitiea and spite of tho one am 
too often HtalvaUd by like vets of lueivility 
ind spite on tho part of the other when 0110 
lution comnionccs hostilities igilnst inothei 
bv hiking anVthing away violently, it pro 
duces Kipuca's on. the pjut of tho other 
Hthhation is \ery fiequeiitly employed in the 
pood 8 LU 6 C foi whatpasse-> innoeently tiotwcen 
filends rtimsal his always an untuourablc 
eeuso Goldsiiiitb s poem, entitled Rd dtalion, 
(riswntlen for tho purposo of rdaluiling on 
Jus fi lends tho humour they had piaeliscd 
upon him, wh<n the qinrrcls of mdmamds 
break through the restnints of the liwano 
k ul to i( ts of violence on each othei a pro 
pertv, upnsiUs aro made ulLeiiiitely by both 
jiarties 

Thfreifire 1 pmy kt me enjoy Ji>nr fricndaliip i^n that 
fair prop.,rtioa Ihlt I de*Ire to return wnto you by wuy 
oi corrMjiondence and retnUatton —nowre. 

Go publliJi o er tho plain 

How luruhty * proBclytr you k n i' 

How miGlO a rtgrual ou tho fcruit 1 —oWirx 

To Retaid, ^ delay 


To Retard, Hinder 
Retard, from the Latin tardut slow, algol-* 
Aes to make slow 
filinde^' V, To Amdo* 


Nothing has tended nmre to rcfiird the luh-nncement 
of arldica Umii the disposituiTi in %ulirii.r niiuda U> vilu> 
wliit Uicy ciunot wwprLhtinl —JonNsoh 
The vorj »Lariie«i8 ol au ubjtct stimetiuies hituteri the 
al^litof It—S(;hTlI 

For tUeic tlnm wynt rano ill tlic ftyriny strife 
W ltn.li A«ncf( > th) reposo and irouhle life —riUOR. 

Retmue, i P/ocesswn 
To Retire, v 2 o tuede 
Retiremeat, t P/ivacy 


Retort, Repartee 


Rctoit, fiom 7 f 1.1 d toi^juio to twist nr 
turn back, to lecoil, is an ill ' iturod reply 
Repartee, fmm tin word part signifies a 
smart roj'ly, a rc idy t iking one’s own part 
Ihc 7 clod IS ilway'i in msw^cr tto a censure for 
which oue rctuins a like censure tho rept'/ tie 
18 cotumoul> m aes' ci to tho wit of anolhei, 
where one lelmrr.a wit lor wit In tho acii 
monyofdi pufes it is common to licarrcfrot 
uponrtfrtif to ui endless extent ihe vnaeity 
of di3(oui'se IS HoiuctiiiKs giLitlj (uhinced 
by the epnek n/iarfct of thos.^ wh 1 t iko ii part 
mit Ihcreiri nothing w'mtiug lu order to 
make a rc orl Imt the rtinpobiliou to iggiav do 
ono with whom we aro uffLiidod , the talent 
for repo?fee is altogethei i natuial endow 
ment, which d. es not depend m any degree 
upon the will of tho indue idual 


lUo9P who ba\ 0 ao Aohpiniiitly mficfl the dungera ot mi 
ictiMS life 118'“ inwlPUP.d Ar.’iiueaU that m ly bo 
nfollcd iiiraii theiiiBcbcB — JuilN'iO 
Hrury IV of Friiuci lonhl be trMieported he 

Miiiil hiWlt v.Uh Uiohr I «t Ul uuuld paaa by auj tluiig 
with Hoiuc rij/tu Cl r —lion 11 


To Retract, ^ Poa'jjinc 
Retreat, v Jsylum 
To Retreat, V Toitcedc 


Retribution, Requital 

Retribution, tnbuo to bestow, 

gmfi.es a bestowing back or giving m return 
Requital, v Ikirard 
Retribution is a particukr term , » 

tavai* oow« <roa wwf 
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dence, requital Ib the act of roiin refnftution 
ia by way of pUDlshracnt, requital la mofetly 
by way of reward retribution is not always 
dealt out to every mMi according to nls deeds, 
it is a poor requital for one who has done a 
kindness to be abused. 

Ohrlit lulistltated hi» own twdv In our room to receha 
the whole etroke of that dreadful rttributUm Inflicted by 
the hud of u Mgry omnipotence —SOUTH 
Leuder was Indeed a conqueet to bout of for he had 
Ions and ohetlnately defeiidu hla heart and fur n time 
raade u many rc^uUnle ujxin the tender paMions of her 
Ml u the ralted contrlbuttons upon hit —OUMBt'BLAND ' 

To Retrieve, v To i tcover 

Retrospect, Review, Survey 

Retrospect is literally lo(»ktuff back 
from 1 etro behind, and ipicio to behold or coat 
an eye upon 

A Review Is a view i epeated, and a Sur¬ 
vey 18 a looking over at once, from the French 
swr upon, and roir to soe 
A retrospect la always taken of that which 
18 past and distmt, a revieia may be taken of 
that which la present and before us, every 
retrospect la aspecios of rertetc, but every rctieu) 
IB not a retrospect We take a retro^jwet of our 
past Ufa in order to draw salutary rtflcctiona 
from all that we have done and suffered, we 
tike a rei’iew of any particular circiimstanoe 
which IS paasing before us in order to regulate 
our present conduct The retrospect goes fur 
ther by virtue of the mind e power to reflect 
on itself, and to recall all past Images to itself, 
the rerienj may go forward by tbo oxorefce 
of the senses on external objects The his> 
torian takes a retrotpeet of all the events 
which have happened within a given period , 
the journalist takes armeicof all the events 
that are passing within the time in winch he 
is living 

The micio may bo said of the past as well 
as the present, it is a new pot only of what 

is, but what has been the iuncyis entirely 
confined to the present, it is a new only of 
that which is 

Wo take a mnets of what we have already 
iiewed in order to get a more correct insight 
into It wo take a smlei/ of a thing m all its 
parts in order to got a coniprchcnsivo vine of 

it, in order to examine it m all its bearings 
A general occnsionally take*! a renew of all bis 
army , In taki s a sin vet/ of the fiirtrcss which 
he IS going to besiege or attack 

BflieTe me, injr L<;r<l I l<vik npon you m ■ spirit 
ntere<l into snothor life where you ought to desplM 
»li little Yiews Aud jjtiin roipecfi — POPES LBTTEBS 
TO ATTrilBUllY 

riie r<rrfi»i)fr( of life js seldom wholly UDAttended by 
iiTiL'tsuiess Aud sh.viiie It too ranch resetiihlps the re 
eirw whi<h A tTK\olifr iitkos flora some euiuence of * 
Iwirrcn oi unlry —BLAIK. 

k*ery toau Aerusiomefi to take a surrey of his own 
jioHiiiis will by A si I (jht r«(ros; erfton Ik! aI |r to discoier 
tiiiit h s niniil nns undergone niAiiy i-evolutrous —dOHV 

To Eetum, V To restore 
To Return, r To i evert 

To Reveal, v To publtsA 

To Revenue, v To aienge 
Ravengeful, v I 


To Reverberate, V lorcftound 
To Revere, w Tttadm 
To Reverence, v To adore 
To Reverence, v To awe 
To Reverence, v To honour 
Reverie, v Dream. 

To Reverse, v To overthrow. 

To Revert, Return 

Revert l* the Latin and Return I ho 
Fnghsh word , the furmcr is used how,.vor 
only in few cases, and the latter in gononl 
cases they arc allied to each other m the 
moral applUatl'in to matters of dlscuBslnn , a 
speaker rci'erts to what has already pas'^od on 
a pn ceding day , lie returns after a digression 
to the thrcTfi of his discourse we imv 
always revert to sometliing different, though 
more or less c< nnccted with tliat which we 
are discussing, we always rffum to that 
which we have loft wo turn to somethiug 
by m’rrftni; wo continuo tlie samo thing by 
rcfurainp 

WhfctaTet lie* orlcgerdAry IaIm 

May taint my tp<»Ue*v deeilti the guilt theshatne 

Will hiwk revert on the mv entor s liead —stinti lV 

One day thv eoul eupme with enve and tulnen 

Reiela vecure and haicily tell* hereeU 

The hour of ev il c»u return no more —BOWE. 

Review, V ReU aspect. 

Review, v RevisaL 

To Revile, Vilify 

Revile, from the Litin nlis, signifies to 
reflect upon a jtorson < r r,.tort upon him th it 
which IS vilo to Vilify nginfies to make a 
thing vile, tbat is to set it forth ns vile 
To mill IS i per-»onal act, it is luidnssi'd 
directly to the object of offence, aud i., 
addressed foi the purpose of making the 
] person vile in his own eyes to viJift/ is in 
indirect attack which serves to make the 
oliject appear vile in the eyes of others A'e* 
vile is said only of jiersons, for persons onlv 
are retiled V)Ut to vihttf is saiil moptiy of 
things, for things are often eihfinl To mile 
is contrary to all Christian duty , It is com¬ 
monly resorted to by th© most wortbhss and 
practised upon the most worthy to nUfu is 
seldom justifiablo , for we cannot i ilift/ u ith- 
out using improper language, it is seldom 
resorted to but for the gratification of ill- 
nature 

But chief he B’nrlwi wi^h IVcnUons stile 
To luh tbe iirt-it ami iiioiiartha hi n I'lU —POrV 
There li nobody to weak nf inveutiou that caiuk t make 
•ume little etoriea tu nit/g hi* enemy —ADOi'-uv 

Revisal, Revision, Review 

Revisal Revision, and Review aU 
come from the Latin video to see, and signify 
looking back upon a thing or looking at it 
again the terms r<v2«ai and revision are, how¬ 
ever, mostly employed in rerard to what fa 
written , review u used for things In genei ■d 
The revisai of a b >ok Is the wr'rk of the 
author, for the pm puses of coirectioii. the 
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teciew of a b^uk ih tlic wi tk. of tbo critic, for 
ttic puipo u of estimating itu value Jieunal 
and livutoiv diffor neither in aouso iioi appli 
cation, utileBS that the forinei ia more fre 
queutly employed abstractedly from the object 
T'eiwd, and revinon mostly in conjunclivui 
whoever wiahca hia woik to bo coirect will 
not spare a the leimon of claesual 

books ought to be entrusted only to men ot 
profound erudition 

Therflis in your persons a dlff. tpnee and a iwcullRrity 
nt -'hiinM.ter ppeaerved through the whole ol your ri.tioj.s 
tlmt I ooidd never Itnaglue but Unit this prociviled from 
a lung sud carefulrevual of your work —Lorres 

, wn'nwi place l»ok accustoms the mind to dlmlisme 
lUUf of Its raiding on paper Instead of relyuiK on lU 
n dunl powers of ri'teiitjoii aided by freguent rtvittont of 
llBidao.—B akl Of CHATHAM 

Iliiw enclmntlug must such a retdeic (of Ihoir meiuorm 
duui hooksl pTO\« U thoae who uutke a llLUie lu Uu, ihjoIo 
World —HAWKHawoi TH 

He Vision, v Raisul 

To Revive, Refresh, Renovate, 
Renew 

Revive, from the Latin vno to live, slgni 
ficH to bung to life Again , to Refresh, to 
niakc fresh again, to Renew and Keno 
vate, to make now igi.n ihe resin) m .n 
of things to their primitive ftito is the com 
moil idea included in theso terms , the difli i 
eiicc consists iu thoir s.ppliciUoii ifuuc, 
and rtninrUe are ipplicd to uumil 
bodice, rrtiie oviJiessing the return of motion 
ind spirits to one who wis for the time hfo- 
Icsa, re/ffsh cKprcssing the lotiirn of vigour 
to one In whom it his been diminished , the 
air mnet one who H fiint, a ciad breeze 
itAes/os one s'ho Itigw fioni the he it /(uiic 
anil 7 e/i respect only tlie tcmporiiy state 
of the body , iftioif/te lospeets its jH,iminent 
state, tliat IS the lieiltliof the biwly one is 
revned and nfiidud after a juui d i xhaiistioii, 
one’s hOdltli Is iOKnaUd if ter having been con 
siderubly iuip nred 

Jfeiure is apphecl hkewiso in the monl 
flense, rc/rf<iAiuid H’aoittfc mosllv m the pro- 
jier seDflo , 'ienew only iii the moral scusi A 
eii^'cuaslon la said to bo m tad, oi a reiwt to 
be yeuiied^ a clamour is said to be Ttnurtd or 
entreaiiies to bo renetced customs are itnifd 
V, hich have lUn lung doruniit, iiul is it were 
dead , pracUcCfl are Tt/ieiccti that have ceased 
for a time 

Herod s raye lujiug (iiwTutied bj the blood of Mariamno 
bin love to hor iigidii rtwieni —ililUFAUX 

Nor lew thy world Columbiti 1 drink. "/nrrA d 

The lavish iiioiaturo of the inelllug jOirr —THOMSON 

All nature feel, the rwiotaOn^ fores 

Of winter —THOMSOV 

The iMt great age foretold by niiered rhyiaos, 

IM diuslied tuume —1IIUMSON. 
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To Revoke, V To n&;ure 
To Revoke, r Toaholuh 
To Revolt, V Inturrtctwn 
Reward, V Codipensatia/I, 
Rhetoric. ¥ 


Riches, Wealth, Opulence, Affluence 
Riches, in Gcimm rtuhthum, from seiche 
a kiiigdum, Comes ftoiii tlio L itin re^o to riilb , 
because uckes and piwer aro intimately con¬ 
nected 

Wealth, from i-'dl, Bigniflos well being 
Opulence from the Jjsitm opw licbcs, 
aeiiotctt the Mato ut inviiig riches 
Affluence, fnmi ihe 1 din ad mid hi^o, 

doDoteb either the let of mhes lletwing m to a 
perwu or the shito of L lonj Uniigs flowed in 
Jtitfiit Is a general term denoting my con* 
slderablo share of propcity hue without 
immediate lefcrenoe to a possessor, i 
douotos the prcw-peious conditton of tho 
possessor opulence cliarsctenrcs the present 
pos-esflion of great nJm uj/tuaiae denotes 
the mervasmg weaf tk of tbo individual Ilceliei 
IS a condition t-pposed to poverty, the wholo 
world IS divided Into ncA and poor leiulth is 
tint positive and substantial shire in ttio 
goods ()f fortune whioii distinguish an indl 
vldu il from his mi/hb urs, by putting him in 
possession of all th it is coinmnnly desired aud 
bought after by in in Vjniloire is liko^iise a 
positively great ihirc' of iichcs, but refois 
rather to the external posse simis thni to 
the vholo condition of llie in in lie who has 
much money has gie it malih but he who 
has niueh Und, much citth, in my houses, 
and the like is propcily deiuiiniuated opulent 
S^tteeatr IS a tcim iKcuhirly ijiplieabk to tbo 
tbietu iling condition of things which flow in 
quintitiis, or fl Av awiy m cqu dly gioit 
quantities lleitce we do not s i^ tint a mm 
IS opulent, but th it hu is ajiliunt lu Ins eii 
eiimsiinces M'm/f/i and o/u(haice ire iipiilmd 
to individuals, or tommuiiities, H 

app icalilo only to an uiduidual 
The uealth of a nation must be procured by 
the industry of tiie itih ibltants , the opuLente 
of a town may arise from some local eircmii 
stmeo in its favour, as its favour d>]e situation 
for trade und the like ho who lives m 
(trllutnee is aj.t to forget the nnccrtiin tenure 
by whieli he bolds Ins inka wo speak of 
luhei as to their effeets upon mens minds 
and mminrs it is not evoii oiio vvlio knows 
Ivuw tu «-e them Wo Hptkik of Vtatik ns It 
rjis'*s » mm In the s&ile of society, the 
ireuMp mcrehant is an important member of 
the community wo speak of opuUwt os it 
indicates tbc flouiishlng state of the indi¬ 
vidual , an opulent man shows umjuostionublo 
marks of his optilmee around him wo sjiertk 
of ttfUiimie to charictcrizc the abiiiiilancQ of 
tho individinl, we show oura^^Wfi/ia by the 
style ot onr living 

we apt to betray a mau biUj 

Hih best compmooiii liiiioLeiice and bi 'vllli 
And hi* belt rtc/ut Ijfuorance ul wviiUh 

UUl I'^MllU 

Along the lawn where Matter d ham lei. row 
Uuwieldly weaWi md cuiub ruua 

Preapenty is often on equivocal word denoting inewly 
affluence uf pouowlou —BlaIW 
Our Saviour did not choose for lutuiell an easy and 
opulent ooiidition —Hlair. 

To Ridicule, t To lauyh at 
To Ridicule, v re d« ide ^ p 
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Ridicule, Satire, Irony, Sarcasm 
Ridicule, It To deruie 
Satire, in Latin tatyr, probably Low »at 
and ira abounding in anger 
Irony, In Qrook etpwi'Mi, flignlfies diaaimii- 
lation 

Sarcasm, from tho Greek vapKavtio^, and 
crapKiiut from aapf flesh, ai^ifitrs biting or 
nipping laLre, so an it were to tear the flesh 
iitdtcui« has simple laughtor in it, satire has 
a mixture of ill nature or severity the former 
is employed In matters of a shameless or 
trifling nature , but saitre Is employed cither 
in personal or grave matters irony is dis¬ 
guised tatire, an tronut soems lu piaiso 
that which he re lUy means to condt mn , 
tareatm Is bitter and personal tatire all tho 
others may be successfully and proj^rlj em¬ 
ployed to expose folly and vice, but tarnmn, 
which is tho indulgence only of personal ro 
sentment, is never justifiable 

Nuthlns II a greater murk ot a degenerate and vi< lona 
Age than the couiDiou ridicule whkh pashli oa tUia stile 
o? lUe -ADPI80V 

A man resents with noro bitterness a tatire upon his 
abilities than his iiraclioe —HAt\KK31\onil 
The seventy o( this sarcasm stung me with mtolembla 
rage —Haw kbswortu 

Whan Regan (In Mne Lear) counicle him to ask her 
slsteT lorgireiieei he iills on hla knees and asks her with 
a striking kiud ol irofiv huw such supphcatiiig laugiiaire 
AS this becometh him -^oUhSUN 

Ridloalous, v Laughable 
Rigrbt, V Stiaight 

Right, Just, Proper 
Right, in Gcrmm reckt, I-atin rrefm, signi 
fles upright, not leaning to one side or the 
other, standing as it ought 
Just, in Latin yiisftiA, fromjieg law, signi 
fies acccording to a rule of right 
Pit, V Fit 

Proper, m Latin projnius, signifies be¬ 
longing to a given rule 
Fight is here tho general term, tho otlicrs 
express modes of right The i ight and wrong 
are defined by the written will of God, or are 
written m our hearts according to tho original 
constitutions of our nature tho and wn- 
jutt are detenniuod by the wntton Uws of 
men , tbeylf and proper iro detci mined by tho 
established principles of civil society 
Between tho and tho wrong there arc 
nogridations a thing cannot be more iiyAf 
or more wrong, whatever is ngfu la not 
wrong and whatever m wrong i>* not ri^rAf 
tho jiut and unjust, proper and Improper, fit 
and unfit, on tho contrary, have various shades 
and degrees that are not so easily definable by 
any forms of speech or wrltttn ruks 
The Tight and wrong depend upon no cir¬ 
cumstances , what is once right or wronf' 
always right or wrong, but the jujf or u a 
proper or improper, are relatively so acco 
to the circumstances of the case it is a jvet 
rule for every man to have that which is his 
o^n hut wn it 13 to the Individual may 
be Unjust to soci tj It is proper for every 
man to take charge of his own oonoens, but 


it would be improper for a man In an unsound 
state of mind to undertake such a charge 
The ngkt and the wrong are often beyond 
the reach of our faculties to discern , but the 
just, At, and proper are always to be dis¬ 
tinguished suffitlontly to bo observed JJipAt 
is applicable to all matters, important or 
otben^so , just is employed only m matters 
of essential interest, pioper is rather appli- 
cahlo to the minor concerns of life Every¬ 
thing that Is done may be charactonzed as 
right or wrong everything done to others 
may be measured by tho rule of jwst or unjust 
in our social intercoureo, as well as in our 
private transactions, fitness and propriety must 
always be consulted As Christians, we de- 
siie to do that which is ngkt m the sight of 
Oi d and m m , as memhors of civil society wo 
wish to bo juit in our dealings, as rational 
and Intelligent beings, wo wish to do what is 
fit aud pjoper in every action, however tnvial 

llfAT Iheniiiy Arguinent— coii/os» »e inmt 
A Ood th«rD IS supremely wise Aiid ji«t 
If So however things Aflectour sight 
As Sings <»ur bArJ whAtevei is Is »igA( —JEWhS 
There Is a great rllfftrence lietwi en gnod pKvIlnt, nu 1 
yiM< conijwsition -MELMOXU 8 LUTUia 01 PLIM 
"V isitiirs Are no proper coinpaniom Iji the chamber of 
alckuoBs —JoHNSuh 

Right, Claim, Privilege 
Right signifies In this sense wliat it is 
ngkt for one to possess, which is in fact a 
word of Urge meaning for since tho nght and 
the wrong depend upon iudetermmable ques¬ 
tions, the right of having is equally indetcr 
mmablo in some cases with every otiicr 
I species of light A Claim (v To asl joi) 
iBaspcues of right to have that which is in 
the hands of another tho nffht to ask another 
for it Ihc Privjlefire Pnulege) is a 
species of light peculiar to particular indi¬ 
viduals or bodies 

Right, in Its full sense, Is altogether an 
abstract thing which is independent of human 
laws and^regulations, claimi and pniilcgei iro 
altogether connected with the establishments 
of civil socit ty 

Liberty, in tho general sense, Is an unalien¬ 
able right which bi longs to man os a rational 
and r* sivuisiblo agent, it Is not a claim, for 
it 13 8ot above rU queation and all condition 
nor is It a jirnilege, for it cannot be exclusively 
granted to one being, nor uncondltionallj bo 
token away from another 
Between right and power there is often ns 
wide a distinction as between truth and f dse- 
hood We have often v right to do that which 
we have no power to do, and the power to do 
that which wo have no right to do, slaves 
have aright to tho freedom which is enjoyed 
by creatures of tho same species with them 
Helves, but they have not the power to u^-o 
this freedom as others do In England incii 
have tho j>ower of thinking for themselves as 
they please , but by the abuse which they 
make of this power wo see that m many cases 
they have not the nght unless we admit tho 
contradiction that men have a nght to do what 
IB wrong , they have the power, therefore, of 
cxorriaflig this nght only because no other per¬ 
son has tho poworof controlling them We Mve 
1 often a claim to a thing which is not inour poweV' 
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substantiate. and, on the other hand, elaimg 
are set up in cases wMch are totally unfounded 
on any right PnmUgeB are nghU granted to 
Individuals, depending either upon the will of 
the grantor or the circumstances of the re* 
ceiver, or both , ^viUget are therefore partial 
rights transferrable at the discretion of per¬ 
sons individually or collectively 

In «v’ry ilrMl« eliy bwrd 
Rules Ilka mi sldeniiMi his w^rd, 

Uls undisputsd riffhtt extend 

Thnjugh Ml the Isiie from end to end —SWIFT 

Whence is this pow r tb Is fondness of Ml Arts, 

Servlug adorning life through Ml Its parts, 

Wbioh nunes Impos d, by Inters mark d those liainM, 
Adjusted property by legal ctatmsf-JxtrrtlB, 

A thousand bards thy rights dlsosrn, 

And with rebelHous arm pretend 
An tquAlprivUefe to descend -^WIIT 

Righteous, v Godly 
Rigid, V Ausisre 
Rigorous, V Autia-s, 

Rim, V Border, 

Rind, V SitiTv 

Ripe, Mature. 

Ripe is the English, Mature the Latin 
word, the former has a universal application 
both proper and Improper, the latter has 
mostly an improper application The Idea of 
completion m growth is simply designated by 
the former term, the Idea of moral perfection 
as far at least as It is attainable, is marked by 
the latter fniit is npe when it requires no 
more sustenance from the parent stock, a 
judgment is nwiure which requires no more 
time and knowledge to render it perfect or 
fitted for exercise in the same manner a pro 
ject mav he said to ho npe for execution, or a 
people n])e for revolt, and on the contrary 
reflect mil may be said to be vnaiute to which 
Buffic <ancy of time his been given, and ago 
maj bo said to be which has attained 

the highest pitch of perfection Rtpeneis is, 
however, not always a good quality , but 
matuniji Is always a x>erfection the ripeness 
of some fruit diminishes the excellouco of its 
flavour there aro some fruits which havo no 
flavour iiutil they come to mafunfy 

Ro to liiHcrowiie ihe him restor d agmlne 
In whuh ho dydo, made ripe for death by old 

BPRVSFR. 

Th' Athenlin imge Mvolvlng In hia mind 
This «renkties' bllndneaa madneaa of mat kl id, 
Foretold that III tnafurcrdayi though late^ 

When time aliuuld npen the decreei of UtA 
Some god would light «i -^WiyNS. 

To Rise, V. To arise 
Rise, V Origin 

To Riae, Issue, Emerge 
To Rise, V To an*e 
Issue, t» To arise 
Emerge, v Emergency 
To rise may either refer to open or enclosed 
spaces , usue and emerge have both a reference 
to some confined body a thing may either 
rise in a body, without a body, or out of a 
body, but it luues and emerges out of a body 
A thing may either rise in a plain or t wood . 


it issues out of a wood it may either me in 
water or out of the water, it emerges from the 
water, that which rises out of a thing comes 
Into view by becoming higher In this manner 
an air balloon might nse out nf a wood but 
that which issues comes out in a lino with the 
object, horsemen wiite from a wood, that 
which tiFUM comes from the very depths of a 
thing, and comes as it were out as a part of 
it, but that which emerges proceeds from the 
thing in which it has been, as it were, con 
cealed Hence in the moral application, a 
person is said to rige in life without a reference 
to his former condition , but ho emerges from 
obscurity colour rises in the face, but woids 
usue from the mouth 

Te nititi and exhaUlloni that now rite. 

Id honour to the world i great author nae 

MILTON 

Dnee not the earth quit ncorex with alt the element! 
In the noble fniiU and nroductlont that ittua from it t— 
SOUTH 

Let earth dlisolre yon ponderoni •rbi detcend. 

And grind lie into dii»t the «oul ii aafet 

The man amargei — YOUMO 

To Risk, V To hazard 
Rite, V Form 
Rivalry» Competition 
Road, V Route 
To Roam, v To wander 
Robbery, v Depredation 
Robust, V Strong 
Roll, V list 
Romance, V Fable 
Room, V Space. 

To Rot, Putrel^, Corrupt 

The dissolution of bodies b> an internal pro¬ 
cess 18 Implied by all these terms but the first 
two are applied to natural bodies only the lost 
to all bodies natural and moral Rot la the 
strongest of all these terms, it denotes the 
lost stage in the progress of dissolution 
Putre^ expresses the proCTOss towards 
rottenness , and Corruption the commence¬ 
ment After fruit has arrived at its maturity, 
or proper state of ripeness, it rots meat which 
is kept too long putrefies there is a tendency 
in all bodies to comipfvon iron and wood 
corrupt with time, whatever is made, or done, 
or wished by men, is equally liable to bo 
corrupt, or to grow corrupt 

Pehata dostroyi dispatch m fraita we tea 
Rot when they hang too long upon the tree 

DKNHAM 

And draws the copious stream from swiunpy fens. 
Where putrefaction Into life ferraeiils —THOMSON; 
After that they again returned bwiie, 
lOiai in that gardin planted be agayna. 

And grow a fresh aa they had never scene 
Pleahy corrupKon nor mortal I payne —SPEH3BR. 

Rotundity, V Eoundness 
To Rove, V To wander 
Rough,® Abrupt 
Rough,® Coarse, 

Rough,» JSTttri^ 
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Roundness, Rotundity 

Roundness anii Rotundity both oome 
fiom the Ijahn rot«?M(ui and rota a wheel 
wlntli is tha Uiost perfectly round body which 
IS formed the former term is, however, ap 
died to all objects in ('eiieral, the lattai only 
t) solid bodies winch are round in hU dlrec 
tlons one speaks of tho i onndnesj of a circle, 
the loandneu of the moon, the roundnm of a 
tree , but the 7 0f undify of a man s body which 
]irojoct» ID aioujid form in all directions, and 
the TOtiinditif of a full check, or the rotundity 
of a turnip 

BraceleU of pearli esra roundneu to Ler arm* 

fKtOR 

^ iifuliir bodies lois tlielr polrU and a*penll«* by fre 
ijiimi Irlctloii and approach by degree* to unilurut 

I ^fuitdny—JOUKSOM 

Round, T rircuii 
To Rouse, I To aicalen 
To Rout, V To beat 

Route, Road, Course 
Route comes in all probability from roiun 
dua round, signifying the round which one 
goes 

Road comes no doubt from ride, signifying 
tlie pi ice where one rides, as Courae, from 
the lAtln cut %u» (i* Course), signifies the place 
where one walks or runs 
Jfoiifc 18 to road os the species to the genus 
a I cute 18 a circular kind of road it is choacn 
as the circuitous direction towards a certain 
point the road m ly bo cither m a direct or 
indirect lino, the route is ilways indirect, 
the route is chosen only b> horsemen, or th(> 8 o 
who go 10 a constdemblo distmce the road 
may be chosen for tho shortest distance the 
lovte and locd are pursued m their bcitcu 
tiack, the cwnrie la often chosen m tho vin 
bcitcii track an army or a company go a 
< ertain routt foot p issengers are seen to take 
u ccr t nil course over fields 

rort<‘s (iftcrhia defrit at Wc*jeo| ima pngngod in d«p 
coiiiultatiuii with 111* (itltcera cniicflrimiit tin. roufa 'Wliku 
Uiey ought to tnliB iii their retreat —ROIUKJSOS 
At our firnt tnlly luto the intelleetuiil world, no *11 
III ireli togatliei oJoug oue str^Osht aud upuu rourl -Wohn 
fcoN 

Then to the Btresm w 1 en neither frionda nor force, 

Nor ix>eed uor art avail, he sliapeii hii courre 

UFMiAU 

Royal, Regal, Kingly 

Royal and Reg-al, from tho Latin rex a 
kii g, though of foreign ongin, have obtained 
rnoro genet k1 ipphcation iliuii the correepona- 
ing Eugllsh term Kiugly Hoyal sigiufie*. 
belonging to a ktng, in its most general sonso , 
ugal, 111 Latin legnUs, signifies apportlining 
to a king, in its particular application , Iniffl / 
rignihea properly like a king A royal uii 
riagi, a rnjmf residence, a toyal couple, a iy>yal 
Mlutc, royul authority, all designate the 
gcnei al uid ordinary appurtenances to a king 
regal Koverninent, reg/<l state, regal power, 
rfgal dignity, denote the peculiar properties 
of a king imfitly always implies wnat Is be- 
con ing u king, or after the tuajmer of a king , 


a Iingly crown is such as a king ought to wear) 
a ilingfy mien, that which 1 b after the maniior 
of a king 

Btt dl*d, and oh I may no reflection ehed 
Ite polanoui venom on the roptit deed —PfilOB, 

•Teruuilein combin'd mmtMe 
My open fault end regaf Inferny ••PRIOR 

fiefpio you know how Messenleea boen 
HI* ttiufffy (rjat, et luure than ninety yeen 

DKMIAM 


To Rub, Chafe, Fret, Gall 
To Rub, through the medium* of the nor* 
thorn languages, comes from the Hebrew rup , 
it IS the generic term, expressing simply tho 
act of moving bodies when in contact with 
each other to Chafe, from the French 
chauffer, and the Litm calfaxere to make hot, 
signifies to rub a thing unlil it is healed to 
Fret, hke the word /utter, conics from tho 
Latiu fneo to rub or crumble siguifylng to 
wear away by rubbino to Gall, from tho 
noun pail, signifies to make as bitter oi 
painful os pfi/i, that is, to wound by rubbivtf 
Things are tabbed Ronietimes for purposes ot 
conienienco but they aie cheffed, fxtted, und 
galled, injuiiously the skin is lialdo to chme 
irom any iiolcncc loathi r will /itl from tlio 
motion of a cdrrLige, when tho skin is once 
broken, anitiuls will bucumo pnii^d by a cm 
tlmiaiice of the friction These toims arc like¬ 
wise used in tho moral sense, to uenuto the 
actions of things on the nUud, whcie tho dis- 
j tinction is clearly kept up we meet with yuLa 
from tho opposing sentiments of otheis , the 
angry humours ai c cha/ed ibo mind is fielted 
ind made sore by the finiuent repctilion of 
sniall ticublcs and vexations pride is galled 
by biimihatloiis and ecvcic dtgi ui itioiis 

A iMiy nhnRlcd Rt lifitne nircl* witli ci ntuiiii,] ruli 
niul disnpiKiiiitiiieiiU ivrheii liti i.uiuet liilo thu wuilJi — 
in irm 

Accoiitud a» we Wfre ve hotti iiliing d In 
ibv U’oublid'liUr c/Mjifii/ Wilii Uiu uborcii 

iitKAKSl I AI 1 

And full cf liuliimalloii frets 

TliAl woiia.li stiould be lucli coquette* —SlVin 

Ihu* every port III bl* kind 
li bit by him tbRt cuiuea behind, 

Who tno too liUle to be «eeu, 
tan tense and gall and give the spleen —811IFT 
Foul CMik ring rust the hidden treasure frets 
But gold tlmt * vut to nee more gold bege s 

UUAJCbl lARC. 

Rude, I Coaise 
Rude, a fiiipcrtineaf 
Rueful, V Pitious 
Ru&ffOd, V Abiiijit 
Ruin, V Pam 
Ruin, t Ikstruition 
Rum, t' Pall 
Rule, V Oinde 
To Rule, V To goiern. 

Rule, V Maxm 
Rule, V Older 
Ruling, V Pttcaxling, 

Rumour^ v 
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Rupture, Fracture, Fraction 

R^ture, from rumpo to bre,ik or buret, 
and Fracture or Fraction, from fianpo to 
break, denote different kinds of breaking, 
according to tho objects to which the action is 
applied Soft aubstancea may suffer a »unture 
as the rupture of a blood vesaol hard fcul>- 
atancea afiacture as the fracture of a boiio 
Rupture and fraction, though not fracture, arc 
used In an improper application , asthonipiwr« 
of a treaty, or the ft action of a unit into parts 


yet the former is used in a good, and the latter 
in a bad or an Inolfferent aenae Rural 
applies to all country objeefe, except man , it 
w, therefore, always connected with the charms 
of nature Rustic applies only to persona, or 
what 18 personal, in tho country, and la, there* 
f< ro, always associated with the want of 
culturo Rut at scenery is always interesting, 
but the rud/c maimers of tho peisuits hav» 
frequently too much that is uncultivated and 
nido in them to bo agree ible a rural habit <- 
tion miy bo fitted for pci sous in a higher 
station, butaiSts^c cottag" is adapted only 
for the poorer ibhabitants of the couiilij 

Ben now meihlnkx ns fn>„(l,'TlnKhoTB T nUiort 

1 aefltberi/ruivjituta Ic^a tho Uml —QoLUSMlTH 


Rural, Rustic 

Although both these terms, from the TMln 
rwi country, sign fy belonging to tho country, 


The freedotn and laxily ot n rwtic life prodiitci rc 
niarkftble partiouJ-U'it]e!i o{ cciiiduct —JOHNSON 

Rustic, V Count ujman 
Rustic, V Riial 


S. 


Sacrament, v LonVt Supper I 

Sacred, v Holy 

Sad, V Dull 1 

Sad, V Mournful 

Safe, Secure 

Safe, In Latip comes from tho 

Hebrew talak, to bo tranquil 

Secure, r Certain 

implies oxoiaption from harm, or tho 
danger of harm, «cu 7 <, tho exemption from 
danger a person m'<y bo eafe or saved in tho 
midst of a fire, if he be untouched by the file , 
but ho 18, in such a case, tho reverse of win e 
In the son‘'0 of cveniptioii from dingor, mf ti/ 
exprewsta niiidi Ichb thui secaritt/ wi, inav be 
without using any paiticnUr m*ai.urt'>, 
but none cm rLekon on aiij dcgieo of itcaufi/ 
without grt-ut precaution a person nnv l>e 
very uife on tho top of \ coaih in the Uiin 
time, butif ho wiah to ".cut) ebirnfiolf, at night, 
Irotn falling off, he must bo fastened 

Jl ciinnot tnff fnr Miy nixii to walk ui)oii a preciplre 
•nd to be nltvnyi ou tiie \ery berUer oi dutruatiuu — 
POUIH 

No iiiKn Cftti rationally Recount himaeU fceitre unless 
Le could cuiiimajid nil the ebauces ol tJie world —SUUHI 

Sag'aclty, V Peneiiatton 

Sage, Sagacious, Sapient 

Sage and Sagacious are variationa from 
the Latm myax and sagio, probably from tho 
Persian soy a dog, sagacity being the peculiar 
property of a dog 

Sapient is in Latin jropienj, from tapio, 
which la either from tho Greek cr-n^ov wise, or, 
in the sense of tastiiij, froqi the ILbrew 


The first of Iboso terms hiB a g lud sense, in 
ippUeation to men, to del uto iho faculty of 
discerning immedi itcly, which ie the fruit of 
experience, and very siuiilir to that soganty 
in brutes whidi mstinetively pcieoivcs th» 
truth of a thing without tho deductions of 
reason, sapient, which has very differenr 
meanings in tlio onginal, is now employed 
only ID regard to animals i\]neh arc trunod 
i.p to pirticukr arts, its uao is tlierefoia 
niofctly ourUfique 

a 1 ulninfre thej *^111 ap^rar but it happen d 
1 lifil tliLse liuiol ALadeiiili l ms s ito 
lu suloiiia cuJi'iUlti.Uon—oil x eibluke 

eiiMri.1 UNO 

all to trice llie simvllext fuiie 
And bold tu sine tin k,ri oL 

Sailor, ! 5ftt>HaH 

Sake, Account, Reason, Purpose, 
End 

ThO'-e term?, all enqloved advcibuiliv 
inodily or connect prui'U''itkii(H hence oim 
Hi>s for hi 8 Sake, on Ins Account, for tins 
Reason for ima Puipoae, and to thw 
End 

Sale, which cornea from the word to aeek, is 
moatly said of pei-sons, what is done for ii 
pe'rson'a tale is the baiae as bccauso of hU 
stoking or at his desire , one may howevor, 
say in regard to tbingn, for the sale of good 
order, imply mg what good order lequires 
account i» indifferently employed for persooH 
or things , whit la done on a verBon a acccm?i( 
is done in his behalf, and forhisintcrost, what 
IS done on account of indisposition is done in 
consequence of it, the indisposition being the 
cause reason, purpose and e id a'c applied t > 
Things only we speak of thts ifuoa as tho 
thing that iu‘:tifics xyo c\pl vin by Wi? do a 
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liiiDg when we aay we do It for thte or that 
ftoion we epeak of the purpose and the end 
by way of explaining the nature of the thing 
tie propriety of measures cannot be known 
unless we know the purpose for which they 
were done nor will a pmdent person be satis- 
hod to follow any oourse unless be knows to 
what end it wUl lead 

Salubrious, V Healthy 

Salutary, v. Healthy 

To Salute, v To aeeosU 

Salute, Ssautation, Greeting. 

Salute and Salutation, from the Latin 
talus, Blades literally wishing health to a 
person 

Greeting comes from the German ffriitsen 
to kiss or salute. 

Saiuli respects the thing, and talutat%(m the 
person giving the salute a salute may consist 
either of a word or an action , salutatums pass 
from one Mend to another the saluU may be 
either direct or Indirect, the salutation Is 
always direct and personal guns are fired by 
way of a salute bows are given in the way of 
a jaluJafion {greeting la a familiar kind of 
salutation, which may be given vocally or in 
writing 


The PanvUni foafbt not like the Uexlcuu, to slut 
dlrinltiw will) hnmea eearlfleoB — ItOBKKT 
SON 

Sap, UndermliLe 

Sap signifies the 1 aloe which springs from 
the root of a tree, hence to tap signifies to 
come at the root of anything by digging to 
Uudermlne signifies to form a mine under 
the ground, or under whatever is upon tbo 
ground we may jap, therefore, without under- 
mining, and undermine without tapping we 
may tap the foundation of a house without 
making any mine underneath , and In fortifi¬ 
cations wo may undfl-?ui7ie either a mound, a 
ditch, or a wall, without striking immediately 
at the foundation hence, In the moral appli¬ 
cation, to tap la a more direct and decislvo 
mode of destruction , toundermne Is a gradual, 
and may be a partial action Infidelity taps 
the morals of a nation, courtiers undermine 
one another's interests at court 

with Diomliigdram* 

A filthy cnatom which he ciiusht from thee, 

Clean lr<nQ liii former practice now he tapi 
UU youthful vigour —CUMBERLAND 
To be A mAn of bujiiness in other word a to a 
plAgue And fpy A treecheraue supplAutor and uitcter' 
mmtr of the peAce of Umlliei —SOUTH 

Sarcasm,« 

To Satiate, v To sati^ 

Satire, v Ridicule 


BtrAbo tells tit he saw the stAtus of Memnon, whleb, 
Acoordlng to the poets, taluUd tbs tnoniing son, every 
dsy, Atlts first tlslag, with a hArmoaioas sound— 
FaiOEAUX. 

Josephus mskes mention of a MAitAken, who hAd the 
spirit of pmphe^ And out time meeting with Herod 
Among hit tchoolfellowt grtttsd him with this tahUa 
turn, ^HaU King of the Jews'-FRIDEAUX 

Not only those [ nim d I there thsll greet 
fiat my own gAllAnt vlrtnous Cato meet 

DENBAif 

To Sanction, v To Countenanee, 
Sanctity, v Holiness 
Sane, V Sound. 

Sanguinary, Bloody, Blood Thirsty. 

Sangruinary, from sanguis, is employed 
both in the sense of Bloody or having bl(^ 
Blood-Thirsty, or the thirsting after blood 
lanputnary, in the first case, relates only to 
blo^ shed, as a tangvonary engagement, or a 
sanguinary conflict, bloody u usod In the 
familiar application, to denote the simple pre¬ 
sence of blood, as a bloody coat, or a bloody 
sword 

In the second case, sanguinary ie employed 
to characterize the temiwrs of persons only, 
blood thirsty to characterize the tempers of 
persons or animals the French levolutlon has 
given us many specimens how sanguinary men 
may become who are abandoned to their own 
furious passions, tigers are by nature the 
most blood thirsty of creatures 

Thev hAve uen the Preueb rebel AgAjnit a mild And 
lawful moDAreh with more fury thin ever Any people bea 
been known to liie Aguuit the most illegAl uiuipar Ot the 
uioet lanyufnary tyreiiL-BUBlCE. 


BUck llMdp diope dltUU d 

wrpBf. 


Satire, v Wit 

Satisfaction, v Compensation, 
Satisfaction, v Contentment 

To Satisfy, Please, Gratify 
To Satisfy (r Contentment) is rather to 
produce pleasure indirectly , to Please (v 
jigreeable) Is to produce it directly the former 
18 n^ativo, the latter positive pleasure as 
every desire Is accompanted with more or less 
pain, saiitfactwn, which Is the removal of 
desire, Is itself to a certain extent pleasure, 
but what latisjlei is not always calculated to 
please nor la that which pleases that which 
will always satiny plain food satisfies a hungry 
person, but does iiotpfea«e him when he ls not 
hungry , social enjoyments please, but they are 
very far from sa t li/'ying those who do not restrict 
their indulgences To Gratify is to please 
lo a high degree, to produce a vivid pleasure 
we may be pleased with tnfles but we are 
commonly gratiJUd with such things as act 
strongly either on the senses or the affections 
an epicure is gratified with those dolicaclca 
which suit his taste, an amateur In muslo 
will be profv/fjd with hearing apiece of Handel s 
composition finely performed 

He who bu run over the whole circle of earthly pUa. 
tura will be forced to coinplAiu thst either they wars 
not pletuuru, or that pleature was not fatnfao(ton.~ 
BOOTH 

Pid we Boniidir thAt the mind of mAo la the msa him 
■elf wethould think It the moat uunAtnrAl iortof aelf 
murder to uiorlflce the lentlnient of the eouL to graii/y 
the Appetllei of the body —STEELE. 

To Satisfy, Satiate, Glut, Cloy 
To Satisfy is to take enough Satiate 
is a frequentative, formed from lafu enough, 
signifying to have more than enough. 
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Glut. In Latin glv,tio, from gula the throat, 
Bignlfies to take down the throat Sati^aclum 
brings ploaaure it la what nature demands, 
and nature, therefore, makes a suitable return 
taUetu attended with disgust, it Is what 
appetite demands, but appetite is the corrup¬ 
tion of nature, and produces notliing but evil 
glatiing is an act of intempennco , it is what 
tho inordinate appetite demands , it greatly 
exceeds the former m degree both of the cause 
nnd the coBsequonco Oloylnff is the conse¬ 
quence of gWting Every healthy poison 
taHtJiea himself with a reguhur portion of food, 
children, if unreatraiuod, seek to aaUate their 
appetitos, and clog themselves by thoir ex¬ 
cesses , brutes, oi men debased into brutes 
glut themselves with that which is agreeable 
tv) their appetites 

Tho first threo terms are employed In a 
moral application , the last only in a natural 
or proper sense wo sati^fg desires in general, 
or any particular desire , wosatxate the appetite 
for pleasure ono gluts the ejes or the cars by 
anything that is homd or p tiuful 

rhn 0HI7 thing that can give th« mind viy solid tntU 
furdon IS a certain complacency and repose m the good 
piovldeiae ol (iod —HfRi INO 

'T^raa not enoiigli 

By snhlle fraud to snatch a single life 
rimy impiety' whole kin^doins fell 
tlie lust of power POlirUJS 
If the undersUiiiJing be detained bv occupations l«s 
plcising itrntuTiii nt'O" to ^tudy with greater alacrity 
tluil when it is glutted with ideal pleasures - JUUNSON 

Peliglous plea"ure 18 8urh n pleasure os can never efeytr 
overwork the mind —&0U1JI 

Saucy, V Imperili\mf 
Savagre, v Crud 
Sayag-o, v Faonous 
To Save, I' Todehxci 
To Save, v To Uep 


To Save, Spare, Preserve, Protect 
To Save n to make safo Safe) 

Spare, in German xparen, comes from tho 
I atm paieo, and tlie Hebrew parck to freo 
Preserve, compounded of pra and am i o to 
keep, Bignifios to keep off 
Protect. V To defend 
Tho idrn of kopping fiec from ovil Is tho 
( inmon idev of ull tlies''terme, and the peon 
1 . ir Bigrufication of the torra saie they diffir 
(it her in the iiatun' of the ovil kept off or the 
< .rcu Tiatmcca of the agent wo may bo saved 
from every kind of evil, but we are spare<l 
only from tboi'e which it is in tho power of 
another to inflict we may bo saied from 
falling 01 wiAi fioni an illness, aciimiiul is 
spfhed from punishment, oi we ra iv be 
bv Divine Providence in the midst of eomo 
calamity wo may lie saved and spa) ed from 
any evils, great or small, we are preserved and 
piolccM only from evils of magnitude we 
may bo saied either from the Inclemency of 
tho weather or tho fatal vicissitudes of lifo 
we may bo spared tho pain of a dlsagreeablo 
mooting, or wo may bo spared our lives, wc 
axepxesened from rum or pi otteled from op¬ 
pression To and spa) e apply to evils that 


are actual and tempoiary, pi uci ve and pt otect 
to those which are possible or permanent we 
may be saved fiom drowning, or we may save 
a thing Instead of throwing it away, or a 

E erson may be spa) ed from the sentence of the 
iw , but we are p) esex ted from the mtlemency 
of the wtitbor, or wo pxesexie with care that 
which IS liable to injury, or we are protected 
from tliG attacks of robbci ^ 

To sine m^y be the effect of accident or 
design io spare is alwijs the effect of some 
design or connection to preserie and protect 
aro the effect of a special exertion of power , the 
1 ittcr in a still liigher degree than the former 
we insy bo prcsexud, by ordinary means, from 
the evils of hum in life , but we are jyrntected 
by the government, or by Divine Providence, 
from tho active aaaaulta of thuao who aim at 
doing us mischief 

Attiliiu sacrific'd himulf to latm 

That faith which to his borb'rou* foos he gave 

IJIVIIAM 

I«t Coeaor spread his conquests far 
Ix'ss plena d to triumph than to spare —JOHN so . 
Cortes was extremely Bolicitoua to presene the ctLvoI 
Mctkvi as murli as possible from being destrojed — 
HoiihllTSOV 

How jKior a thing Is man whom death itself 
C imiotyrxifeci from injuries —BANDOI1H 

Saving*, V ( 7 ‘conomtcal 
To Saunter, v To UvQer 
Savour, x Taste 
T« Say, V To <ipcaX 
Saying:, v Axxoxxx, 

T» Scale, V To ax we 
Scandal, V Discredit 
Scandalous, x Infamous 
Scanty, v Fare 
Scarce, v Fate 
Scarcely, r Ilaxdiy 

Scarcity, Dearth 

Scarcity (»’ Foie) is a generic term to 
denote the circumstance of a thing being 
seaxce 

Dearth, which is the same as dearness, Is 
a mode of smrcifv applied In the literal sen'o 
to provisions mostly as provisions aro moatlv 
, <loi- when they aro seaice tho-orord dearth 
I thcrcfoie denotes ucaicify m a high degree 
I whatever men want ard find it diflScult to 
jirocure, they complain of Its scat citv when a 
country has tho misfortune to be visited by i 
famine, it experiences the fnghtfuUost of all 
cfmi ths 

To Scu*'ter, v To spimd 
Scent, V Smell 
Scheme, r Fesign 

Scholar, Disciple 

Scholar and Disciple vo both applied 
to such as learn from others but the foimer 
18 said only of those who loam the mdimenta 
of knowledge the latter of one who acqulrei 
any WTo or science from tho Inetructwa of 
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anotlior the tcholar la oppoeed to the teacher , 
the disetpU to the master children are always 
scholars adult persons may bo dtscipl<i 

Scliolart chiefly employ themselves in the 
study of words, diseipUs, as the ducipUs of 
our Saviour, in tho study of things wo are 
the scholars of any one under whoso care we 
are pi iced, or from whom we Icam anything, 
g od or bad . we are the ducipie* only of dis¬ 
tinguished persona, or such as communicate 
useful knowledge children are sometimes 
to'» apt acAoIcu* In learning evil irora one 
another 

The Bomiini confetaed themselves the Kholars of the 
GTeekB.-JOHNaov 

We are uot the dltciplM of VolUire -UIUKK. 


are both, however, applied to the fictions of 
vulgar proplo, who practise their coarse jokes 
on each other ScoS and sneer are directed 
either to persons or things, as the object, gibe 
and j€sr only towards persons ' scoff is token 
only in the proper sense, sneer derives Its 
meaning frt>m tho litoral act of sneertng the 
scoffer speaks lightly of that which deserves 
serious attention , the sneerer speaks either 
aciuilly with a jm«r or as It were by Impln^a 
tion with a sneer the scoffers at rcli^on set it 
nought all thoughts of decorum, they openly 
ovow the little estimation In which tiiey hold 
it , tho sMeners at religion are more sly, but 
not less malignant they wish to treat religion 
with contempt, but not to bring thimseives 
into the contempt they deserve 


School, Academy 

The Litin term srhola signifies a loitering 
phee, a plice for desultory convcismon or 
in^t^lctlon, from the Greek <rx«M loisuie, 
htnee It has been extendt d to any pi ito whcie 
instniction is given, particularly th it which is 
oTnuiunitated to ymith, ubUh being an easy 
tiskto one who w f.imilnr with this subject 
is considered as a reLucatiou lathci than a 
11 'xmr 

Academy derives its name from the Greek 
o«a 6 r)Mi<i tlio name of a public phci, in Athens, 
where tlio philosopher Plato first gave his 
lectures, which afterwards became a place of 
resort for learned men , hence societies of 
learned men have since been termed ««»dean#* 

The leading idea in the word School ii 
that of instruct’on given and doctrine re 
coivtd , in the word ncadciny is that of associ i 
tlon among those nbo hive already Itarncd 
],( ro wo sjicik 111 tlje littril sense ol Ihc 
■vhool whore joimg poisons meet to be fciuglit, 
or in the oxtonded and moral sense of tho ol I 
and new school, the rithagoreon school^ the 
philosophical sJtocl, and tlvo like but th< 
aiaiJnuy of arts or si^ieiucs, tho Iremli 
o>c(df»iv, ^ing mcmlxisof ariy acadtmy, iml 
the like 

The world it A (p-efit trhool where deceit, in *11 lie 
lomiti It one of the Fetsout that la flrat learned —BI AIR, 

Ai for other tirrtrfcwncr enrh a* tlmne for pnliitlnj^ 
g(ull>ture or *n)iU«ctiire we U*va not au uitich oe heard 
Uu' 1,1 

Science, V K/ioicledge 


To Scoff, Gibe, Jeer, Sneer 
Scoff comes from the Greek irftwnTw to 
deiidc 

Oibe and Jeer arc connected with the 
word gabble and jibber, denotiug in unseemly 
mode of speech 

Sneer is connected with sneeze and nose, 
tlie member by which sTteenng Is performed 
ficoiJlnsr Is a general term for expressing 
contempt, wemay «c(?^ cither by gibes, jeers, 
or sneers or we may scoff by of probrioua 
language and oontemptuous looks with gibing, 
Jeering, or sneering to gibe, jeer, and sneer are 
personal acts, the gibe and jeer consist of 
words addressed to an individuAl tho former 
has most of I'l nature and reproach in It, tho 
l,.ttor has more of rtdiculc or satire lu \%, Ihoy 


Tlie lop with learninv \t dufldnof 
£icoffi ut thri peddiit and tho icieii(.e —GAY 
Bhrfwd fellowa and luch *rch w*f(s! A tribe 
That lUCLt fur authiiiK hut tu gibe —SU11 1 


Thatyrcrlnff deiiiejuiour u*<in*llty of i;roAt offinire to 
ut>i«ni *ud djuigter towards a utaus self—LOKU WLNT 
VSuUTll 

There la one ihoti iwssage still reinalnmff (of Aleves 
the poet si which cototiys a rater al l*ythnburiie —CUM 
DUtLAVU 

Where town and country near* flock In tribes 
Becur d by uuiubeis ituiu the laymeu s gibes 

SWIFT 

Midas expos d to all their icerr 

Had lost his art and kept hi* ears —StV IFT 

And tnsArs M learnedly as they 

hike (einales oer tbeir niomhig tea —SWIFT 

Scope, V Tendency 
To Scorn. V To contemn 


Scornful, V Contemptuous 
To Scream, v To cry 
To Screen, r To coi tr 
Scribe, 1 Untcr 


To Scruple, Hesitate, Waver 
Scrtiple, r Couselen turns 
Hesitate, t rodemtir 
Waver, from the word watf, nignifica to 
miivo bickward iiid forward Ijko a irnie 
To ia uyle vimply keeps ua from deciding , 
the tciina Amfaiion. and uuir/uig bcspiak .t 
tluctuitUJg or vaniblo hUtc of Uio mind uo 
j up/e simjily from motives of doubt is lu the 
pnprioty of a thing we heuCnfe and vni.r 
from various motives, partUulirly ‘-uch s 
aJTcct our interests CoiiBoii-m e produces e< > u- 
piiJi, fear pTodui^fc hesitation, iiTcsolutiun pro 
d'lLcs wdicjirtiz .1 pCTeon seruplrs to d" au 
action which may hurt his neighbour or offend 
his Maker , he /letuwff* to do a thing which ho 
fc irs may not prove advantageous to him , he 
vavers in his mind betwixt going <ir btayiuir, 
according as his lucUnatlons impfl him to the 
one or the other a man who docs not sc) uple 
hi say or do is ho pleases will bo an oltertsive 
companion if nut a dangerous member of 
Bociety he who hesitates only when tho doing 
of go^ is propoaed evinces himself a worth- 
less member of society he who wavers I o- 
tween bis duty and his inclination will seldom 
maintaiD a long or doubtful contest 




Sli oVFi;!Si«*-BUKKt “* “*• 'to™* •“>! «the tailor Arivot. 

AiiU liberty from impending deetrmtiou -KOByKraov 0-0 roti .. 

It I, the gr«te.t ^heunUtr to „,d ,.,. S®arch, r £xamimtion 

Search, r To exarmnt 

Scrupulous, t' Coiiici-'niiou* Season, v Time 

To Scrutmiae, v To pry Seasonable, r Tvmly 

Scrutiny, v Examination Secede, v To recede 

Bcum.vl^eff, Seclusion,, pmocy 

ScurrUoua, v Reproachful To Second, Support 

To Second Is to give the assistance of a 
Seal, Stamp scconti person , to Support is to bear up uu 


“HrB'dl'—SS 

which churactonzes it hut in the gtawpis the oUn'^uid'^ uisuiitlal for the attalnmout 
iinpresaiou by which we dihtlnguibh the thing, 

tliua a tlUtig 18 Bald to boar tho stamp of truth. The hUMlng roU ed thumlrr miuie nil siwwl, 

of elncenty, of voracity, and tho like tecondod 'hy else not dronded ipesr 


Therefore not long In force this charter itood 
Wanting thalMul it mutt be teul d in blood 

DLNUAM 

W iadnni for parti ii madnew for the whole 
Tins ittimfM the parMloi and girea ui leare 
in call the wisent weak —YOU^n 


The liUMlng roU ed thumlrr made nil si>ecd, 
And fetonded 'hy else not droaded spear 

MiLTOf 

litipe.'irhmenl ■ NO can best Todit 
And AIL support tlie chil list —GAY 


Second, Secondary, Inferior 


Second and Secondary both come from 
Ihe Latin jtcitnduy, changed from tequuiulu^ 
Seaman, Waterman, Sailor, Mariner seqmr to follow, signifying the order of 
, j i I butpetsion the former simply exprcHsea this 

All these words d. note persons occupied in ^^der but tho Utter includes the acuossory 
navigation , tlie Seaman, as the word i<iei of compirativc dement a pLison stands 
Iniplks, follows bis business on the m the ^ or a letter sno.id whicn 

Waterman is one who gets bis hvdihood i„„„ediately suLCetds Iho first but a con- 
on Iresh water the Sailor and the Mariner adoration is lemidary, or of srcondivy in. 
«i 0 both specific te. ms to designate the \^aman „j.p,,sod to tli it wbidi hoi U 

every sailor and maiaacr Is a seam<in although rank Secondary and Inferior hot i 

every acaiiiciTi is not a atii/or or Tanner the designate somo lower degroo oi aquilitj , buL 
former 18 one who is employed about the gir<»ufary is only applied to ibc imp rl uico or 
Liburious part of the veeecl, the latter Is one value of things, injcnor is appbed generally 
who traverses the ocean to and fro, who la ^ quilitiea a man of businets icekoua 
attached to tho water, and passes his life ©vorythiug as stcimdary which Qoes not forward 
upon It , . j the objccc he has in view , men of mfci wr 

Men of oil ranks are denominated s«whcti, abilities are di'-qualificd by nature for high 
whether officers or men, whether in a merchant* important htaliurih, although they may 

man or a king s ship sailor is only used for tlio more fitted for lower btutions than those ot 
common men, or, in the sea phrase, for those greater abilities 


btfore tho mast, particul irly in vessels of war 

hence our tnilois and soldiers are spoken of as Pond foolUh ni*ri' With fnir of iieaih mriirUil 
tho defondoro of our coi.ntr, • «» wjul'btjt'' 

Indcpendont kind of imnian w ho manages his That, if our muIi a tecond Ufo eujuy -De.n h \m 
own vessel, and goes on an expedition on bis , . ^ l . .v. . . 

O,™ oocount. 8obonuon, .ud tho.. who tntdo 

ftloTig' th 6 coifif, aro In a parttcniar lUiiimer ^uiLhncoiiveuteutiMULhiuacuffee houM con luppljf — 
aUtlngulshed by tho name of mariner* Johnson 

Tbui tha tn« d icotiwa after bolrt roui iloiiui. Prom all eternity .fur imiie I toow 

Lands 011 bis country • breast —LEK. Second to me. or like.—MILTON 

Many a lawyer who make* but an IndUfcrent fliptre at Hast thou not made me here thy inbaUtute, 

the nuglit have «ia.le a very clofant A>kI these far tiepeaU. me let ? 
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SECRET_ 

Secondary, v -Second 
Secrecy, v Concealment 
Secret, V Clnndeatme 

Secret, Hidden, Latent, Occult, 
Mysterious 

Secret (i CLandettme), eignifies known to 
»ne s 6 olf only 
Hidden, i fo conceal 
Latent In Latin latent, from laieo to Ilo 
hid, t-ignitics the e ime le hidden 
Occult in Latin occultua, partitiplo of 
ocfiKo, coraponnded of oc or ob and cuto or colo 
to cover over by tilling or ploughing, that w, 
ti> cover over with the earth 
Mysterious, v Dark 
U hat Ifl seen H is known to pome one , whnt 
ifl Indden may bo known to no one it rests in 
the breast of an individual to keep a thing 
it depends on the course of thingadf 
anvthmg remains /< iddoi every man lias more 
or less of that which ho wishes to keep tecret 
the talent of many hos htdden for want of 
opportunity to bring it into exercieo, aa 
many treasures lie hidden in the earth for 
want of being discovered and brought to light 
A secret concerns only the individual or in¬ 
dividuals who hold It, but that which is hid¬ 
den may concern all the world sometimes 
the huccesa of a transiction depends upon its 
licmg kept secret the stores of knowledge 
which yet remain hidden may be much greater 
thui those which have been hid open The 
latnit IS the *ecrel or concealed, in cases whore 
It ought to bo open a latent motive fa Ui it 
whn h a person mtentionall>, though not justi 
flatly, keeps to himsolf, the latent cause for 
an j proceeding is that which is not revealed 
Occult and mvslenoiis are species of the hid¬ 
den the former respects that which has a 
veil nahually thrown over it, the latter re¬ 
spects that mostly which is covered with a 
Mipcrnatuial veil an ocri</f sclmcc is one 
that IS hidden from the view of persons in 
general which is attainable but by few 
cvusLS or qualities are those which ho too 
remote to be discovered by the inquirer tho 
op€TationB of Providence are said to ho in/y*- 
Ui lowi, as they are isltogetber past our finding 
()ut, many points of doctrine in our religion 
arc equally moil*, as connected with and 
dependent upon tho attributes of the Deitj 
Myderiovis w sometimes applied to humsn 
transactions in the sense of throwing a veil 
intentionally over anything in which sense it 
is nearly allied to the word secret, with this 
iliHlinctioii, that what is secret is often not 
knowTi to lie secret but that which is mvstei i 
ous 13 so only m the eves of others Things 
are sometimes conducted with such secrecy 
that no one suspects what is passing until it 
is seen by its elTocta, an air of mystery is 
sometimes thrown over that which Is In 
icality nothing when poen hence secrecy Is 
always taken in a good sense, since it is so 
groit an csaential in tho transactions of men , 
but mystery is often employed in a bad sense , 
altccted concealment of that 
which Is Insignificant or the purposed con- 


SBOULAR,_ 

cealment of that which is bad an expedition 
la said to bo secret, but not mysienotts , on the 
other hand, the disappearance of a person m^y 
be mystertouB, but it la not said to be secret 

Te htjja who plark tha flow’ra mul ritoit t)i6 RpriDg, 
BvWAie the leeret wake Uiat nhooU a allnii 

ImYDEN 

The blind laborloiw mole 

In winding mazes works her Aidcicn hole —111 1 D> V 
Borne men have nit oentU power of ilekllttg on the 
affections —JoHNSOV 

From his void embrace, 

VyjtcHow he«veii I That nioinent to the ground, 
AbUckeuod curse woe struik the beaute-ois nmKl 
TaOMbOV 

Mem ry confus'd and Interrupted thought 
Heath's harbingers lie latent m the draught —FIIIOH 

To Secrete, v To conceal 
To Secrete One’s Self, v To abscond 


Secular, Temporal, Worldly 
Secular, in lAtm seeutaru, from secu'tntt 
an age or division of time, signifies belonging 
to time or this llfo 

Temporal In Latin temporalis, from 
temjms time, eignifies lasting only for a time 
Worldly signifies after the manner of the 
WO) Id 

Secular is opposed to ecclesiastical, temporal 
and worldly are opposed to spiritual or etemal 
The idea of the wm Id, or the outward oblects 
and pursuits of the world, in distinction from 
that which IS set above the world, Is implied 
in common by all the terms, but secular is 
an indifferent term, applicable to the allowed 
pursuits and concerns of men, temporal is 
used either in an indifferent or a bad sense, 
and worldly mostly in a bad seose, as con¬ 
tracted with things of more value 
Tho office of a clergy mm is ecclesiastical, 
but that of a schoolmaster is accufar, which is 
frequently vchtni in tho suno bands, tho 
upper house of par) tament consists of lordi 
spintinl md irmpornl woi idly interest has t 
more powerful swav upon the minds of tho 
great bulk of m<ankind than their splntnal 
interests whoever enters iii‘o the holy office 
of tho ministry with m-rely sfcbtar views of 
preferment, chooses a very unfit soiirco of 
emolument, a toti eager purit after temporal 
advantages and temjxrral pleisums is apt tu 
draw the mind away from its rcgird to th'^ho 
which are eternal, worldly appl uro will 
weigh very light when set In tho tialanco 
agiinst tho reproaches of one’s own consclonc", 

Som» w nothin? in what haz Iwn rtnno In Fnuiro but 
nflrnn'itl t,ii,j,p-»t8 cxirlbm of frfeibnn bo ouiiilstent 
wiin )[ iirilz Mul jiioty M to iiiftko 1t dpcerrinfr not only 
of the ZfnJrtr ftM>l uza of ili bwi({ Mlvclitnro’lliiil poll 
tii'Kiii bnl to HI ika It a fit itifnm lur alt the devout 
effii^ioiizof SitcTcd rloiiuence —UJI KE. 

Th« uUlmato punxiBe of gurrmmeni It tftnporai, and 
that of religion It etonial happlnein —JOIINSOK 
iioridfy tbiD^fl nre of zjchquaUlv az to loassn uw& 
dividing -GROVE. 

Secure, v Certain 
Secure, i s<i/e 
Security, i Deposit 
Security, V Pence 
Sedate, v Composed^ 
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Sediment, v D) egs 
Sedition, v iTuurrectwn, 
Seditious, v Fachous 
Seditious, Timultuout 
To Seduce, v To allun 


Sedulous, Diligent, Assiduous 
Sedulous, fiom the Latin sedulus and sedeo, 
Bitting close to a thing 
Diligent, v Active, diligent 
Assiduous, V Active, diligent 
Tlie idea of application Is expressed by both 
these epithets, hut sedulous is a particular, 
diiigent is a gctieml teitn one Is sedulous by 
habit, one is diligent either habituUly oi 
o;.caaionaUy a sedulous scholar pursues his 
studios with a regular and tloae application 
a scholar may be diligent at a cert im perim], 
tliough not invariably so SediUily seems to 
mark the very essential property of applica 
tion, tlut is, adhering closely to an obj ct, 
but diligence expresses one's attachmout to a 
thing, as evinced by an eager pursuit of it 
tlie former, thereforo, bespeaks £ho fittadine«a 
ct the cbarictcr the Utter merely the turn 
of one’s inclination one is sedulous from a 
convLtirm of the importance of the thing one 
mav bo diligent by fata and starts, Recording to 
the humour of the moment 

and sttiufom both exprtss tho 
qu dlty of sitting or sticking clofio to a thing, 
but the former may, like diligent, bo cmplojed 
fill a partial oecision , tho latter is always per 
ni iiient we may be a^iduoits lu our vtton- 
t'ons to a person , but wo are sedulous in tho 
impoi-tantconcernsoflife Sedulous peculiarly 
icsjiects tho quiet employments of life , a 
leather may be entitled sedulous ihlufent 
n fliiects tho active omployraents , one is dih 
gear at work aShiduily holds a middle rank. 
It may be employed equally for that which 
requires active exertion, or otherwise wo 
may be o«id aous in tho pursuits of literature, 
or we may bo fwijditfiws in our attendance upon 
a person, or the perform vneo of any ofhec 

Onfl thins I wouM oflbr Is that he would roiistMitly mid 
icdu^ouitv read Tally, whidi wil' insensibly work hiiu 
Into a good Uiiii stylo -LOCKS. 

I would recommend a dUtcent sttoixlance on tha courts 
of Juatlce (to a student for the bcir) —UUhMNG 
And thus the patient dam ainduoxu sits. 

Not to be tempted tiuiu her tender Uxh 

THOMSON 

To Se© V To look 


To See, Perceive, Observe 

See in tho German schen, Greek Biaonai, 
Hebrew sdcoA or soah, is a general term it 
may be either a voluntary or involuntary 
action perceive, front tho Latin perctpfo or 
po and capio to take into tho mind, is always 
a voluntary action, and Observe (v To 
notice) IB an intentional action The oye ««cj 
when the mind is absent, the mind and the 
ci 0 perceive in conjuncllon hence we may say 
that a person tees, but does not perceive we 
observe not merely by a simple act of tho 
mind, but bj its pa.itlvo and fixed exertion 


Wo see a thing without knowing what It la, 
wo perceive a thing, and know what it is, but 
tho impression passes away , we o 6 «rtid a 
thmg, and afterwards retract the imago of It 
in our mind Wo see a stir when the oye Is 
directed towards it, we perctive it move if wo 
look at it attentively, we obseri e its position 
in dilTerent parts of tho htavtiis The blind 
cannot see, tho absent cannot perceive, tho dull 
cannot oOscrie 

Seeing, as i corporeal action, is tho ai t only 
of the eye , percamig and ohstmng aie actions 
lu wh'ch ill the sciihib are concerned Wo 
aeetolourfl, wc pen me the state of tho vtraos 
phoro, and oisene ita changea Suing home 
times extends fartlici in its applicdinii to the 
niiud’s operations, in which it Ins in indefi¬ 
nite sense but pei ccilc and obsci i '' have hotii a 
definite sense wo may tie a thing distinctly 
and clearly or otherwise , we pf retire it ulw a> f 
with a ccrtim degice of distinctness , and 
obsci le It with a positive degree of inmutf ness, 
wo ire the truth of a remark, we pocciir the 
force of an objection, we obaotethe reluct¬ 
ance of a person It is f irthei to ba obsei ved, 
however, that when ste expresses a mentil 
oper ition, it expresses what is purely ment il 
percuie and observe aio applied to such objcf ts 
08 are seen by the senses as well as tho mind 
See 13 cithci oiiiplnyed as a corporeal or in- 
coipioieal action, poutie and o'/sene are ob¬ 
viously a luuotion of the eorpore il and incor¬ 
poreal wo see the light with our oyes, or wo 
see the truth of a proposition with our mind s 
eye , but wopermutbo difference of climate, 
or we permre tho differenco in the comfort of 
our situation wo observe tho motions of the 
huwenly bodies 

Tlicro plunt oyn nilnust from thence 
PnrfTU anil ihsuer«e th&t I may tec and toll 
Of thuifcs iinUiblo to mortal night —MlLTOV 
Sat«d at length ere louf, I might percenn 
SlruikV altoratmu in me —illLTOV 
Fvery jiart of yunr lut letter glowed with that woniilh 
of fnuulHliip which th<i«gh it was by nn ineaiii new to 
me 1 cmiUl not but o6i, rie with pcculnr Batlsfactloii— 
MbiMonis Littlrs or cieiuo 

To Seem, Appear 

The idea of conunq to tho view is expros'od 
by both tlic-c teinis, but tho w ord Seem 
rises upon that of Appear Sean, from tbo 
Jjatui siiiitlis like, signifies htcially to appent 
like, and is therefore a species of appeaumct, 
which from tho Latin appciw orpaieo, and 
the Greek Trapeifjii. to bo present, signifies to bo 
present, or before the eye. Every object may 
appear but nothing seems, except that which 
tn© niind admits to (ipjitar in any given form 
I'o seeia requires somo reflection and compari¬ 
son of objects in the mind one with anotnei, 
it 18 tlieivfore, peculiarly apphcablo to matters 
that may be diifeient from what they appeal , 
oi of an liidotermlnaio kind tbit Hie sun 
seems to mo^o. Is a conclusion which wo draw 
from the exercise of our seiisos, and comp ifr 
ing thl« case with others of a similar nature , 
it IB only by a farther research into the opera 
tions of nature that wo discover this to bo no 
conclusive proof of its motion To a^ear, on 
the contrary, is tho express act of tho things 
themselvea on us , it Is, therefore, peculiarly 
applicable to luch objects aa make an Impres- 
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pto.i on IIS to appear Is the pame as to present 
I'scU tlie stii-s ap^ar in the firmament, but 
we do not say that they seem , the sun appea) s 
dark through the clouds 
Thoy are equally applicable to moral as well 
as natural objects with tho above mentioned 
distinction Seem Is said of tliat which is 
d iblous, contingent or future , appear, of 
that which la actual, positive, and past A 
thing seems strango which wo are lod to 
conclude as strange from what we see of 
it, a thing appeals clear when wo have a 
clear conception of it a pi in practic¬ 
able or impracticable, an author appents 
to understand his subject or the contrary 
It serins as if all efforts to reform tho bulk 
of mankind will be found Jnefficiont it 
appears from the long c it ilogno of vices which 
are still very prevalent, that little progress 
has hitherto been made in tho work of rclium- 
ation 

Liuh d Intn fonm the nerrs cotifllctlng brina 
fifciiu her A thouuuiJ raging wa\u tu burn 

TllOMSOV 

O heuv’uly poell Such thy vet'v 
Bo Bveei, eo cluirming to my IsU d earn 

dkvdzm 

To Seize, v To lap hold of 
Seizure, v Capture 
To Select, V To choose 


Seialor, Elder, Older 
These are all comparatives expressive of the 
same quality, and differ therefore less in 
sense than In application 
Senior Is employed not only in regard to 
the extent of age, but also to duration either 
111 office or any gi\en situation Eider is 
employed only in regard to age an officer in 
the army is a *enior by virtue of having served 
longer tlian another, a boy u a «>noi In a school 
cither by virtu* of his ago, his standing iu 
tho school, or his situation in the class , when 
therefore ago alone Iti t* bo expressed, cider 13 
more suitable thart senior , the elda children 
or the elder branches of a family are ckarly 
understood to include thoio who have pnoiity 
of age 

and elder are both employed as sub 
fltantives , Older only os au adjoctivo hence 
wo speak of tho tcniori in a school or tlio 
elders in an assembly, but on older inhabitant, 
an ofde) family 

Alder lioa only a partial use , ofdtr is em¬ 
ployed in gencril cases in speaking of child 
ren in the same family we may saj, the elder 
sou is htir to tho estate, ho is ofticr than 
hia brother by ten ycais 

Cntinu* wu senior In Age to both till eoinpetlton 
Ettpoluand Arlitopbenei.—CUMSEULAM) 


Self Conceit, v Sei/-iciU 
Self sufiQiciency, v Se^ mil 

Self will, Self Conceit, Self-Suiiici- 
ency 


The BpurtAni to tbalr higbett mmglitnte 
Tlie uuue of eM«r did Appropriate —DuuiAK 
Blncfloft 

Mar nmt eoinpute tbvt age he cAimrd feel 
He scarce believes he a older tor bii } earv 

YOUhO 

Sensation, t Feehnij 
Sensation, v S^ntment 


Self will signifies tho wtU in one’s self 
Self-Conceit, eonceU of ones self Self- 
Sufficiency, sujficiencp in ones-eclf As 
chiracteristics thoy come very near to each 
other, but that depravity of the will which re 
fuses to submit to every c uitrol cither within 
or without H born with a person, and is among 
tho eirliestindications of character, in some 
It is less predominant th m iu others, but if 
ni't early checked, It is thit defect In our 
natures which will alwiys prev ul, self comeit 
n a vicious habit of the mitid which is super¬ 
induced on the original chaiictcr it is that 
which determines In matters of judgement a 
selfmtled person thinks nothing of right or 
wrong whatever tho irapulso of the moment 
suggests, 18 the motive to action th© self- 
cmceiled person is always much concerned 
almut right and wrong, but it is only tlmt 
which he conceives to bo right and wrong, 
self sufficunep is a species of self eoriceit applied 
to action 08 a sd; eoneetted person thinks of 
no opinion but hia own a self suffieient person 
refuses the assistance of everyone iii whatever 
he is called upon to do 


To wilful mea 

Ths injuriai! that they tbeTiiMlrei procur’d 
Unat b« their Bcboolmuten —SUAESPEABK. 

Nothing 10 haughty aad aunmlng u 
CfV-wMceii hldi It Ml up tor liUalUhU - 

safe la icV«UScif tU Impudence 
wi^OTit etperieace honeety oreeiue 
Unknow|i,,( i„ her Interetl, trade « Uwe, 
vainly uucl^rlak^t Jilt conutry’l oaune 

4 KNYVB 


Sense,« Feehnp 


Sense, Judgement 
Sense 0 ’ Feehnp) signifies m general fho 
faculty of feeling corporeally or pfrcciving 
mentally , in the latter case it is Bynonymous 
with Judgement, which is a special opera¬ 
tion o( ihe mind •The aerwr is that prlmi 
tive portion of tho understanding which 
renders an account of things , and the 
vieni that portion of the reason which selects or 
rejects from this account The araie w bo to 
speak, the reporter which collects the details, 
and exposes tho facta, tho j?tdocf>ien( is the 
judpe that passes senteDce upon them Accord 
ing to the strict impirt of the terms, tho 
judgement depends upon tlio sense, and vanes 
with it in degree lie who has no sense h is 
no judffemeid and ho who loses sense loses 
yudffei)ie 7 it since jcrwe supplies tho kuowledgo 
of things, and judt/ement pronounces upon 
them, It is evident that there must bo sense 
beforo there can hejudpemejd 
On the other hand, K 7 t*e may bo so distin¬ 
guished from judifemenl that thoro may bo 
sense without judgement, and judffement with¬ 
out sense sinse Is tho faculty of perceiving in 
general, it is applied to abstract scltnco as 
woU as general knowledge judffeme 7 it is th© 
faculty of determining, that Is of determiaing 
mostly in matters of practice It Is the lot of 


f YW* l^aabaud ‘ B«ui, •• 
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iiiMiy, therefore, to have leme in matter* of 
theory, who have no judgement In matter* of 

f tractiee , whilst otheie, on the contrary, who 
lavo nothing above common eenie wiU have 
a BQundnesj ot judgement that le nut bo aur- 
passed 

Nay, farther. It la poMible for a man to have 
good «nM, and yet not a solid judgement as 
they are both natural faculties, men are gifted 
with thorn as vonoualy as with every other 
faculty By good tense a man is enabled to 
discern, as it were intuitively, that which re 
quires another of loss sente to ponder over and 
study, by a solid judgement a man Is enabled 
to avoid those errors in conduct which ono of 
a weak judgement la always falling into There 
18, however, this distinction between wnwand 
judgement, that the deficiencies of the former 
may bo supplied by diligence and attention , 
but a defect In the latter la to bo suiqiliod by 
no efforts of one s own A man nuy improve 
his tense in proportion as he has the means of 
information, when the judgement has once 
lieen matured by ago, It remains unlmprove- 
able by time or eircumstmce 
When employed os epithets, the terms jen- 
aWdeftud jwdiciom servo still more clearly to 
dislinguiah the two primitives A writer or 
a speaker are said to bo tensible a friend, or 
an adviser, to be judictout Seiise displays 
itself in the conversation or the communica 
tIoQ of one’s ideas , judgement in tho propriety 
of ono 3 actions A sentibU man may be an 
entertnning comp mi >d, but a judicious man 
in any post of command is an inestimable 
ticaturo Sensible remaikaare always edeu 
1 itod to please and loterest sensible people, 
judicious measures have a sterling value in 
themselves, that Js, appreciated according to 
the importance of the object Hence It is 
obvious that to be sensible is a desirable thing, 
but to be jiuiicwiw is an ludiapensablo re 
qiiisltc 

Tlie fi.x ill dei nor emnilne verg’d 
1 lk« lisiuilie* of tior numl rrhesrsd 
jCndtslkklof kiiuwletlKe nml Jtrnge 

To which tlie Imr hi»vo fast preUnce —MoOPR. 
Yoiir obkervalioTt* kr« so fudtcioui 1 wish jou hul iiv»i 
hcvu go iparlng uf them —SIR W JONtS 

Sense, v Sign\flcation, 

Sensibility, t Feelmg 
Sensible, V To feet 


Sensible, Sensitive, Sentient 
All these epithets, which are derived from 
tlio same source (u To feel) have obviously a 
great sameness of moaning though nut of 
application Sensible and Sensitive both 
denote the capacity of being m ^ved to fcelin g 
Sentient impho* the vciy act of feeling 
Sensible expresses either a habit of the body 
and mind, or only a pai ticular state referring 
to some particular object a person may be 
sensible of things in general, or sensible of cold, 
sensible of injuries, sensible of tho kindnesses 
which he lias received from an Individued. 
Sensitive signifies always an habitual or per¬ 
manent quality , It is tbe characteristic ol 
objects, ai«m(iw creature implies one whose 
sense is by distinction quickly to be acted 
Upon a ttntUtve plant is a peculiar species of 


plants, marked for the property of having 
sente or being sensible of the touch 
Serwtile and sensitive have always a referenco 
to external objects, but sentient expresses 
simply tho possession of feeling, or the power 
of feeling, slid excludes the Idea of the cause 
Hence, the terms sensible and sensitive arc 
applied only to perBons or corporeal objects , 
but sentient is hkewise applicable to spirits , 
sentient beings may include angels as well as 
men 

And wlUi gflection wondroug lentible 
Hu wrung IUmwUo t baud aud to they parted 

SHAK3PIAR1! 

Thngo creatnreg live mote glono whoge food and there* 
fore prey, ia upon other leniiuie cruaturw —Ifmj'lk 


Sensible, Perceptible 

These epithets are here applied not to tbo 
persona capable of being impressed, but to the 
objects capable of impressing In tins caso 
Sensible (v To feel) applies to that which 
acts on the senses merely Perceptible 
(r To see), to that which acts on the senses in 
conjunciiua with tiio mind All corpoioal 
objects are naturally termed inasmuch 

as they arc sensible to the eye, the car, the 
noflo, the touch, and the taste, particnhr 
things arc reteeptible, inasmuch as they are 
to l>o perc«n cd or recognlxcd by the mind 
3 <<mctimes sigotfloB discernible bi 

means of tho aense^, as when wc speak of i 
sensible difference in the atmosphere, and lu 
tJda cvscit comes nearer to tho imaning of 
peiceptible but the latter always refers moiu 
10 tho operation of the mind than the former , 
the difference between colours is said to be 
scarcely perceptible when they approacli very 
n« ir to each other , so likewise the growth tt 
a body 13 said not to bo perceptible when it 
cannot be marked from ono time to another 
by tho difference of state 

I liive •ufh-red a tentible loss if thiit woril Ig stroutt 
euouRii to exprpgg the infgfurlinia vlileh hn deprueil 
inv «,f CK) excelleut a uiau —MiXMOTHS LtrtUCS OK 
Ci( h uo 

\V1iRt niu«t hwe Iweii the gUta Into which the Ag 
gem Illy ling brouHtit youralTiilrs that the relief afTordul 
by go V*st n supply liu been h*nlly peruipUbte — BURRlt 


Sensualist, Voluptuary, Epicure 
The Sensualist lives for the indulgence 
of his eeneoB the Voluptuary (from 
lolwptas pleasinc) is devoted to his pleasures, 
and as f tr as these pleicsurts are the pleasures 
of sense, tho loluptutiry is a sensualist tho 
Epicure from Epicuius is one who makes 
tho pleasures of sensu his god, and in this 
senso ho is a sensualist and a volupluarg In 
tho application of these terms, however, tho 
sensualist lb one who Is a slave to the grosbC'^t 
appetites, the volMpfwmy is one who etudies 
his pleisures so as to make them the most 
valuable to himself, the epicui e is a spocies of 
rofupfuaiy who practises more than ordinary 
refinement in the choice of his pleaaurcs 

Let the uruuatUt Entlefy hliuiclf » he )■ eUe, h* will 
find th»t there liecertalu living ipark within which nil 
the drink he enn pour tn will never be able to q,uench 
—SOUTH 

To fill up tbe drawing of thli peraonege he eonceSved * 
votuptuary who In hie peraon ghould be bloeted mud 
UowB up to the liw ol » tUleaum, huy, luxurious, lu 
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tmttuUUg » utyXi In tnt«mpenjic« k txuchftualJan — 
CUMBtRLAND 

Wluki epiaur* can be «lir»ya plying bis palate f 

flOUTB 

Sentenoe, Fropositlon, Period, 
Phrase 

Sentence, In Latm ttnttniia, is but a 
vanatlon of (v <?7>inwn) 

Proposition, v Proposai 
Period, in Latin pmotiua, Greek irepioio? 
from irepi about and o 3 o« way, signlftoa tlw? 
circuit or round of words, which rouders tho 
sense complete 

Phrase, from tho Greek to speak, 
Ei)jUh}es the words uttered 
Tho itnUnct consists of any words whicii 
convoy sentiment tho propo$ttu>n consists of 
the thinjf Bet befoia the mind, that is, either 
our own minds or the minds of others, henco 
the term sentence has more special regard to 
tho form of words, and the p^<ypotition to the 
matter contained they ni o both used techni¬ 
cally or otherwise tho former in grammar 
and rhetoric, the latter in logic The sentence 
ia Bimplc and complex, tho proposition is 
universal or particular Period and phrase, 
like sentence, are forms of words, but thoy are 
solely so, whereas tho smtene^ depends on the 
connection of ideas by whuh it is fonned , wo 
speak of isntencfs either as to their structure 
or their sentiment hence tho sentence is either 
grammatical or moral but tho period regards 
only tho structure, it is cither well or lil- 
tm nod tho term pin ase denotes the character 
of tho words, hence it is cither vulgar or 
jiollte, Idiomatic or general the sentence must 
consist of it least two words to make sense, 
the phrase may bo a single word or otherwise 

Some expect in letters pointed sentence# luid forcible 
pep-KPrfr—JoUb'^OS 

la 1117 it required all the eloquence tmd aiiihoritrut 
the laujoui (It'rvtn to prevail ufiou the couiitil r.f toa 
BUiice to coudouui this piotHiutiun *hat there are euiae 
N in wliuh -usveiiutUin is a ^ irLue more laeritoriouii 
Li iv Iciiight than a squire —llosi Risoa 

Disastrous words iau best disaster show 
la tuigry phrase tlio aury piusieiih 

tLriII> 9 TONE. 

To Sentence, Doom, Condemn 
To Sentenoe, or pass tmtence, is to give a 
final opinion or decision which is to induonce 
the fate of an object 

Condemn, from cfanirtUHi a loss, la to pass 
inch a setitence as shall be to the hurt 01 an 
object 

Doom, which Is a variation from damnura, 
has tho same meaning 
^fnfeTicels the generic, tlie two others specific 
terms Sentence and condemn are used in the 
juridical as well as the moral sense, doom Is 
tmidoyod in the moral sense only In the 
Juridical sense sentence is indefinite, condemn 
is definite a criminal may bo sentenced to a 
mild or severe punishment, he is always 
condemned to that which is severe, he is 
lenten^ed to imprisonment, or transportation, 
or death, he is coTutemnAf to the galleys, to 
Waiurportatien for life, or to death. 

Ui the moral ^pheatloii they ore in like 
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manner distinguished To sentence is a softer 
term than to condemn, and this is less than to 
doom Sentence applies to Inanimate objects , 
condemn and doom only to persons or that 
which Is personal A jperson is sentenced to 
pass his time In town or in tho country, a 
thing Is scnfcnccd to be thrown away which h 
esteemed as worthless , we may bo condemned 
to hear the prating of a loquacious body , we 
may bo doorned to spend our lives in penury 
and wretchednesa ^tence, particularly when 
employed as a noun, may oven bo favourable 
to ^e interests of a person, condemn is always 
prejudicial, either to his interest, his comfort, 
or hla reputation , doom is always destructive 
of hia happiness, It la that which always runs 
most counter to tho wishes of an individual 
It is of importance for an author that a critic 
sliould pronounce a favourable sentence on h.a 
works , immoral writers are justly condemned 
to oblivion or perpetual infamy, they are 
sometimes doomed to hear their own namca 
pronounced with execration 
A flcjifcnce and condemnation Is always tho 
act of some person or conscious agent, doomi'* 
sometimes uie fruit of circumstances Tar 
quin the Proud Was imtenccd by the Roman 
people to bo banished from Romo, Hogulus 
WAS condemned to tho most cniol death by 
tho Carthaginians, many writers have been 
doomed to pass their lives in obacunty and 
want, whose works have acquired for thcoj 
lasting honours after their death 

At the end c>{ tfie tentb book the poet joioi thii beaut 1 
ful ciro&mitanoe, tb«t they offered up their peniten D 
prayers on the very place wnere their ]ud|{e appeared to 
them when he pronounced tbeir tentence —ADDlsov 
Liberty IThoinson s ‘ Liberty ) called In vain upmi 
htr Totarles to road her praUes her pralie* were con 
demned to harbour epidere and (rather dust —JOHNSON 
£>cn tho mbndger compiler and trauelator though 
their Ubours cannot be ranked with those of the diuni tl 
biographer yet luuat not be nihJy doomed to AUuDjiJa 
turn —JOHNSON 


Sententious, Sentimental 

Sententious signifies having or abound¬ 
ing 111 icntences or judgements , Senti¬ 
mental, h ivtng Opinion) Rooks 

and authors are termed scnfenfioita but ti i- 
vellers, soexoty, intercourse, coiTespODdCJJci», 
and tho hko, are characterized as sentimental 
Moralist?, whoso works and conversation 
abound in moral sentences, like Dr Johnson s, 
are termed sententious novelists and romanco 
writers, like Mrs Radcliffo, arc properly senti 
mental Sententious books always servo for 
improvement, KnfimeTiiai works, unless they 
aro of a superior order, are in general hurtful 

His (Mr Ferguson'*) love of Monteiqnieu and Taoitm 
boa led him into n mAnner of writing too short wlixM 1 
and tenlentlons —OKA Y 

In bonks whether moral or aronsliia, there are no pas 
sages more captivating than those delicate strokee of sm- 
(imcncal morality whiLh refer our actions to tUe dolor 
mutnUou of leellug —UACKSNZII 

Sentient, v Sensible 
Sentiment, v Opinion 

Sentiment, Seneation, PeroepUon. 

Sentiment and Sensation are obviously 
aerirfd from the same source To feel) 
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Perception, ironi ptrctxv6 (v To iift), ox- 
proasM the aot of pcrceivxng, or the ImpreasionB 
produced by feruwing 
The impreseions which objccta make upon 
the person are designated by all these terms , 
but the «n(iT/ienl has Its aoat in the heart, tho 
tensation la confined to the aenacs and tho 
perception rcata lu the understanding S^ntt 
vientn aro lively, seruafiorM are grateful, jnr- 
Cfphoni are clear 

Gratitude to a sentiment tho most pkasing 
to the human mmd, the *cn*ation pnslu* i.d 
by the action ot eltctn* ity on tbo fr irno Is 
generally unpleasit-t, i moo petceplxon of ob 
lecta is one of the tint requisites for perfection 
In any art * The tentiment extends to manners, 
and rendera ua olive to the happiness or mteery 
xf others as well as our own , the if^untion is 
purely physical, it makes us ahvc only to the 
effeots of extern il objects on our phyucal 
organa peieeptiont carry us into tho distrut 
of science, they givo us an interest in all the 
BUI rounding objects as iutcllcotusd observers 
A muv of spirit or courage recoups marks of 
honour, or affront a, with very different senti¬ 
ments from the poltroon he who bounds hto 
happiness by tho present fleeting exislonco 
must be careful to remove e\ery piinful sensa- 
fion wo judge of objects as complex or mniplo 
according to the number of perc€2Hion$ which 
they produce lu us 

I uni framing o^ery possible pretence to live 
according to Tu> own t'ule ivnd ernttmenU —iUFLMUlUS 
LFlTiUS OF ( ICFllO 

WTien we deacrdis our jonro/ioni of anolher'a Borrow* 
In coudoleiicc tlie cu^lntiis ul tlio world ecuccly admit U 
rigid veracity-JOIINSOV 

When tint tlie treioblioffeye receiver the day, 
£<vlcrual forii a on yuwu^ perceiiUon pli> 

LAXGUOI.NK 

Sentimental, r Senteniions 
Sentinel, v Guard 
Sensitive, i* 

To Separate, i To abstract 
Separate, v Divcreni 
To Separate, r To dimle 

To Separate, Sever, Disjoin, Detach 
Separate v Toabstiact 
Sever Is but a vanihuii of sepioate 
Disjoin, foignlfica to destioy a junction 
Detach, signifies to destroy a contact 
Whatever is umtul or joined in any w.iy 
may be scpniafdf, be the junction natural or 
artificial, but to s, ur w a mode of separafiay 
natural bodies, or bodies ii iturilly Joined we 
may separate in pirt or entirely wo setter 
entirely we separate with or without vio¬ 
lence, we sever with violence only wc may 
wparafe papers which have been pasted to 
gether, or huits which have grown together , 
but the head Is severed from tho body, or a 
branch from tho trunk To separate may be 
said of things which are only remotely con¬ 
nected , di^oin to said of that which is inti¬ 
mately connected bo as to be jomed we iq>a- 
rofs as convenience requires, we may separate 

* AbW UifMd. '• ia«utunwit, MQutioa, ysrceptloa." 


in a right or a wrong mmner, we mostly dis 
join things which ought to remain joined wo 
separate syllables in order to dtotlnguish them , 
but they are sometimes disjoined m writing by 
an accidental erasure To detach has an inter 
mediate sense betwixt sepataie and disjoin, 
apply ing to bodies which arc neither so loosely 
cuiiuectod as the former, nor so closely as the 
latter wo separate things that directly meet 
in no point, wo disjoin those which meet In 
every point, we detach those things which 
meet in (>ne point only To sejm alt is either 
a cnrporcal or mental action, di yom most 
commonly only a corporeal, and detach a 
mental action wo miy eijiaxaie iJiaa in the 
mind , we disjoin the material parts of bodies , 
wot/ifncA persons, thatis, the minds of persons, 
from their party 

They (the French repub'ieiui*) iio^er have fthindum J 
Slid ne,i.r will aImiiiIoii their uM Btthly i)jn'(u,i of 
fe/jaraUnn the peupjr from their g'lveriiniciic—lu I’J ^ 

To mention only thU apecies of bIicII fl h th it grow 
to the Hurfue of soveraL rocke and iiiiuu Uutelj <l a 
up in their lalng severed from tho pliice whore they trow 
—ADIUSON 

III tlinos and regions so (mfcined from e.uh other lhat 
Uicre can scarcely bo imagined any coroTminieatnin uf 
BeutiinenU hu jirerailed a geiitnl and uniform ox 
necUtion of propibating Qod by corporeal auit«|iUi.» — 

Sons SON 

As for the dciacActi rhapsodies which L)ciirgua in 
more e irly times brought with him out of Asm they 
must hvt been oxcecdmglj imperfect —CUMBEBLAKU 

Sepulchre, i G/au 
Sepulture, v /iuntd 

Sequel, Close 

Sequel to a Bptcics of Close , it is that 
which follows by way of tcrruiuition , but tho 
dose 13 sirapl> th it winch closed or puts m end 
to aiij thing Ihcrc cannot bo a with¬ 

out a close, but there m,iy be a close without i 
d A btory may luve c thcr a sejuei oi i 
close when the end is, detached from tho bo 
ginning so as to follow, it ib a sn/uei if tl c 
beginning and end arc unintcriuptcd, it n 
simjilj i dost \\ lien aw oik. is publiNhed in 
distinct paits those which follow at the ^nrl 
may be tevraed the if it appe irs all at 

o ICC, tho Concluding pages aic the clo^e 

Seiene, v Caha 

Senes, Course 

Series, which h also le? leJ in I,atm, coinca 
fr> m sno or iircto to bind, and sigiiihes ordci 
and connection 

Course, m Latin cursus, from tho verb 
cui-i o, signifies the direction lu which thuigs 
run oi 0 iftor another 

Ihero IS alwijs a course wheio there la a 
sems, but not iice lersi Things must hi\o 
some sort of coiincctioii with cuch other lu 
order to form a strtts, but they need simply to 
follow in order to form a comst thus a senc^ 
ot events respects those which flow out of 
each other, a course of events, on tho con¬ 
trary, respects those which happen uncon- 
nectcdly within a certain epaco so In like 
manner, the numbers of a book, which servo 
to form a whole, are a sencj and a number 
^ leoturea following each other at a giver 
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tlmd uroa ccmi *€ hence, likawiae the technical 
jihruso uifinite jcriu la algebra 

Senes, v Succemon 
Serious, v Eager 
Serious, v Gt ave. 

Servant) Domestic, Menial, Drudge 
In the terra Servant la Included the idea 
of the servlco performed tn the term Do 
mest’C, from doiiiui a house, is Included the 
Idea of one bolongiuR to the bou^e or fanaly 
la the -w ord Menial, from vtanus tho tiaud. 
is included tlio idea of labour , and the term 
Drudge, that of Jrudgerg Wo hire a wrmnl 
at a coitnln rite, odd lor a partlcuhr eorvlco , 
v/o are atrachod to our (fomra/jf* according to 
tneir assiduity and iitteiition to our wishos 
lie omploj as a mental one who is uofit for 
II bi„htr craployroent, and a dtudge in any 
I I'jour, however hard and disagreeable 
A unwTfit dn^ll* remote from all know ledge of Lie 

]«Til 1 iiuri»»«s —dOllH 

Miotleziiina rraa alteiuled bv hli own and 

ed wUli bla uiual etate —RoBruTSoS 
Soma were hti (King Chvrlea) own metiiat aairants 
anil ate lireiul at tux table before they Idled up their heel 
agaiiiit him —SOUTH 

He who will be vaiUy rich must molve to be a drudge 
all Ida days —SOUTH 

Service, v Advantage, 

Service, v Avavi 
Service, v. BeneM 


Servitude, Slavery, Bondage 

Servitude expresses less than Slavery, 
and this Ics-s then Bondagre 

^^riulude, from teiiw, conveys simply the 
idea of peiforming a service, without spocifj 
mg the principle upon winch it is performed 
Among the KoroauH irfiuj signified a elate, 
because all who served were liter illy slaves, 
tiie power over the person being almost un¬ 
limited The raild influence of Christianity 
has corrected men s lutlous with regard to 
their rights, as well ns tinir duties, audestab- 
Imhcd sertitude on the just principle of a 
mutual compact, without any Infraction on 
that most precious of all huinAn gifts, per- 
fonal liberty Siovfry. which marks a condi¬ 
tion me mipitible with the existence of this 
invaliniMo endowment, is a term odious to tho 
Chnsiiaii car it bad Its origin in tho grossest 
^t^to of society tho w urd l^ing derived from 
the German elate, or &/av(mtani, a fierce and 
intrepid people, who made a long stand against 
tho Germany and, being at lostdefoatod, wt re 
mode tlava j^avety, therefore. Includes nut 
only servitiuitf butalso the odious circtimstjiico 
of the entire subjection of one individual to 
another , a condition which deprives him of 
every privilege belonging to a free a^nt, and 
a rational creature , and which furoibly bends 
the will and aiTeotloDS of the one to the humour 
of the other, and conyerts a tblnking being 
into a mere senseless tool in the bands of its 
owner SJarery unfortiinstely remainn, though 
barbarian ims oefts'd Christianity has tiught 
men Un-lr tiue cud and destination, but it 


has not yet been able to extinguish that lu* 
ordinate lovo of dominion which is an lunate 
propensity in tho human breast There aro 
those who take the name of chnstlaiis, and 
yet cling to the practice of making their ft How 
creatures an article of commerce Some delude 
themselves with tho idea that they can amelio* 
rate the condition of those over whom they 
have usurped this unlicensed power, but they 
forget tliat Le who begins to be u jiiati’ cetsts 
to be a man, that tlaveiy is the extinction of 
our nobler part, and the abuse oven of th^t 
mrtinus which we luve iu common with the 
brutes 

Bondage, fmm to bind, denotes the state of 
beiug bound, that Is, elavtru In its moat aggra¬ 
vated form, in which, to the loss of yierHonul 
liberty, is added cruel treatment, the tenn is 
seldom appbed in its proper sense to onv \mr 
Fons but the Israelites in Pgj’pt In a ngurji- 
tive sense, wo speak of being a riaie to our 
passions, and under tlio bondage of sin, iu winch 
casts tho terms preserve precisely the samo 
dlatiuctiuii 

It U tit and neceiMTy that oomt ponuni in Ihevurld 
•hould be in luv« with » xplendld terntutU —SOUTH 

SodHTerent are th« geinimrx which uns funned uiidt* 
Turklih itavtry and Qreciau liberty —ADDISON 
Our cage 

Wo molce s choir m doth the pruion d bird, 

Aud »ui« our bondtige freely -SHAKSPtARS i 

Tlio same distinction exists between the 
epithets Servile and Slavish, which are 
employed only in the mor d application Ho 
who is serx Ue has the mein character of a sei - 
vant, but he is still a free agent, but he who Is 
elaiuh 18 bound and fettered iu every possible 
form 

Th-»t Hrrile path thon nobly doxt decline, 

Of traiiji^ word by word and line by tine 
Tho»e are the labour d birth* of imniA l>rain% 

Nut the effect of poetry but pain* —DKNHAU 

To Set, V J 0 i 3 U( 

To Set Free, t To fire 
To Settle. V To compote 
To Settle, t Tojlx 
To Settle, V Tojlx, detamiM 
To Sever, y To tepatale 
Several, v Dtjftrent 
Severe,!’ AusUit 
Severe, v Jtauh 
Severe, r 
Sex, t- Qende\ 

Shackle, v Cham. 


Shade, Shadow. 

Shade and Shadow, in Gennan nhalten, 
am ill all probability connected with the word 
thine, show (i’ To thov, ice ) 

Both these terms express that darkness 
which Is occasioned by the sun s rays being 
Intercepted by anybody, but tkade simply ox- 
presses the absence of the light, and sAociow 
signifies also the figure (*f tne body which 
thus Intercepts tho light Trees naturally 
produce a ihade by means of tbeir branvliM 
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4 'd UaxoN, hud wlitrevur the im.ii'o ot Ujo 
trot, w rotlocted on the earth that forms Its 
thailow It Is agreeable lu the heat of summer 
to sit in the shade the constancy \rtth which 
the shadow folloin s tlio man has been proTerbi- 
ahy adopted as a simile for one who clings 
close to another Iho distinction between 
these terms, in the moral sense, Is precisely 
the same a person la said to be in the shade, 
if ho lives in obacunty or unnoticed, “ too 
law {says 8 t, I’atil) is a shadow of things to 
come ” 

Welcome ysiXadeil ye boweiy tbickete heill 

THOitSON 

„ , . At every step 

C^lemn mil slow ibeikaSoteebliLckerfall, 

Aud all la awful lUsteiilng glooin aruaiid, 

THOHSOM 

Shadow, V Shade 


To Shake, Tremble, Shudder, Quiver, 
Quake 

Shake, Shudder, Quiver, and Quake, 
all C'tme from the b itin qualto or cafio to 
shake, through the medium of the Germm 
schuttUn, schv,Ue 7 i, the Italian ac««ei»r€, aud the 
like 

Tremble comes from the lAttii tremo 


1 _SIIaR?._ 

ruiiuied Irom its place, but what is tossed m 
thrown from place to place A house may 
frequently be s?taken, while the foundation 
remains good, the waters are most aniiated 
while they remain within their bounds , but 
a ban is foj*«£ from hand to hand 
To shake and feware the nets either of persons 
or things , to aqitaU la the act of things when 
taken in the active sense A person shales Iho 
hand of another, or tho motion of a carriage 
shakes persons in general, and agitates those 
who aro weak in frame a child tosses his foo<l 
about, or the violunt motion of a vessel tosses 
everything about wbicn is In it To sAaic 
arises from external or internal ciubbs , wa 
may be skalen by othtrs, or ourselves 

from cold to agUatc and toss aiise always 
from some external action, direct or indirect, 
the body may be agiUted by violent concussion 
from without or from the action of perturbed 
fetbiigs, the body may be tossed by various 
circumstencca, and tho mind may be tossed to 
and fro by tho violent action of the passions 
Hence tho propriety of using the terms in the 
moril applhaiion The resolution is shaLni 
as the tree is by the wind , the niiud is aodaled 
like troubled waters a person is to and 
fro in the occm of life, as the vessel is tossed 
by tho waves 


To shale is a generic term, the rest aro but 
modes of shaking to tremble is to shake from 
an inwaid emse, or what appears to be so in 
this manner a person trembles fiom fctr, from 
cold or woikuess aud a le if wt leh is imp, r 
tcpiibly agitated iiy tho iir is also said to 
tremhU to skvdda is to (\emble viohutly, 
outif; and to (juaiearo bithto ^?f^»/dt'(p^ekly , 
belt the former denotes rithcr a vibratoiy 
motion, as the jxnut of a spear when thrown 
against wood, tho latter a quick motion of 
the whole body, as In the case of bodies that 
have not sufficient consistency in themselvea 
to remain still 

The rtipiil red lance inaUntaneone atrikee 

Til llluiiiin d inuuiiiain Uiruugh tiie lureat itresma 

HfHikei on the flooda —THOMSON 

The trembhfig pili t from hla rudder tom 

M aa hciulloiig luiil il —Pai UkV 

He said and hurl d aKuiiint thn mountain side 

Ula ouiverin^ atxar —DHV blN 

Thereto as cold and dreary a» a snake 

That seem d to tremble ev ermore tmd (/nake 


An uiiwholeaoniehlMtof elr a cold or a eurfdt tnny 
tAuSe lu iimae a man a hardy /ahin —sih CH 


We all mnat have ol,S( n ed that a siaiker itt/iftiO il n ith 
(i-ussii 11 nr HI a,,t >r ulio la ludeml ,ii imitatir 

are jarrii, luillv ill Hieing the lone uid (iiMi of tlmr 
. 1 sUie SOI Li Itluli ■soldi VMU-fl —flni V, » Jo U 


r S*it a'l lilt day in rapid cirdea round 
breathltus 1 fell —FOl k 


Shallow V SirpeitlLial 

Shame, J)ishonour 
Shameless, v /oimo test 
To Shape, t Tofoim 
To Share, v To dinirfe 
Share, v Part 
To Share, v Toparlale 


Sharp, Acute, Keen 
Sharp, tn German, Ac , scharp, comeg fiom 
schei en to cut 


To Shake, Agitate, Toss 
Shake, v To shale 

Ag-itate, In Litm agito, Is a freqm ntotive 
of ago to drive, that i», to dme different 

Toss 18 pnibibly conti acted from 
porfoet of torquto to vhlrl 
A motnm more or lesn violent is signified by 
all these tetms, winch differ both in the man- 
net and tho cauao of the motion Maic is 
indefinite, it may differ in dokioo as to tho 
violence to njpfttie and toes nso ui sense upon 
the word shake a broexe shakes a leaf, a storm 
agitate# the sea, and the waves to** a vesi-el to 
and fro large and amaU bodies may be shaken 
Jsrge bodies are opitated a handkerchief may 
be shaken the earth is agitated by an eorth- 
yifik H What is sltaksji aud agilated ia not 


Acute, V Acute 

Keen, v Acute 

The gcneml property expreaaed by fheae 
epithets is that of sharpmess or an ability to 
cut The term #An? p is generic and indefinite , 
tho two others are modea of sbartmess differing 
in tho olrcumatance or the degree the acute 
18 not only more than sharp in the common 
sense, but signifies also aAmppointed a 
knife may be sharp but a needle is properly 
acute Things are sharp that havo either 
long or a pointed edge , but tho keen is appli¬ 
cable only to tho long edge, and that in 
bigheat degree of sharpness a common knife 
may be aAarp but a razor or a lancet are pro 
perly aald to be keen These terms preserve 
the same distinction In their flgumtive use 
Every piln is sharp which may resemble that 
which is pnduojd by cutting, it acuto 
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tvben itrc^c^ubl08 tliat i'«)diiced bv pioi^in < 
(lerp wonl 8 aro eaid to b« thnrp which huvo 
AT y ip tho»P to woond , they are 4 <f» 
wiicn they cut deep and wide 

”o pnro yoanvol'l as much n« Ton lan to »nq«l« aMct 
fliiiMthai hftsi lrt<eri iMrii In theii Judijeiueuti toward* 
Uje-K\KI OK STKiVrrOHD 

Wlsdoit* a TTfl 

lor wh*lf To Ji'j morj m aeriw — Yot h(i 

To thli rroat osJ kten lu;>‘lULt BtiufS Ltm ou 

YoohO 

To Shed, f Jopour 
Shelter, v Ati/iuhi 
To Shelter, e To co\er 
Shelter, r Harbour 

To Shine, Glitter, Glare, Sparlde, 
Radiate 

Shine, ill Saxon tchinmn, Gcrmiii arJiKuifn, 
la in iill pro 1 >abillty coiiu.cted with the words 
tbuie itce, 

Glitter and Glare are vftrulio’iH from 
the Gtnnui oUisstn, gldn.en, kc , '^hioh h'V'-e 
a Birailwr meaning 

To Sparkle Bicnlfiea to produce 
aid itpark Is in Saxon fjxaict, low Ociman 
und Dutch tparl 

lo Radiate Is to produce rays, from the 
Latin ladiua a ray 

The cjilssion of light i« the common Idea 
conxeyed by these terms To sktnt expresses 
Hirnply this general idea glitter and thj other 
verbs include some colbtem’ ideas in their 
ftignifica'-ioi) 

To shine 19 a steady emission of light, to 
18 an unstridv ennsp-fun of light, ocua 
fcioned by the reflection on tmnspirent or 
bright bodies the ann and moon shiae when¬ 
ever they m lire their appeari'ico , but a aer of 
diamonds glitter by th irregular reflection 
t)f the light on them , or the I r >zon spire of a 
steeple glitters when the aim in the morning 
shinei upon it 

Sliine apocifios ro degree of lnfht, it may be 
liaroiy suffii lent tortndir itself vsible or it 
may be a veiy strong degree of light glaie on 
the contrary denotis tlia highest [xisHible 
degree of light the aim frequently glares 
s/hon it shines 0 1 > at intervals 
To shine IS to emit light in a full stream , 
but to rpaiLte is to emit jt in small portions , 
and to radiate is to emit jt m long lines The 
fire spa)iUs jn the burning of wood, or the 
light of the sun sparJL/rs wlun it at*ikes on 
knobs or small poin+H the sun ladialet when 
It seetiiB to emit its light iu rays 

Thia glorioQi rnunimg lUr vu not tbf trantttory IIrM 
of » coin.'t which eAtnet Aiid plaru iar ft while, ftsd thftii 
jjrManlly iuto iiutliiiiK —SOUTH 

Y«t totnelhinff eMnee uior« gloitoiu Id hla wrd, 

UU mercy this.— WaLLXB. 

Tbft bftppliMM of eucoew glittering before him with 
itnwB hifl eMwi^ from the AtrociooenMB of Uu jcuUt.— 
JuuNsoa 

J^Drt the Mpftol I met • llcm 

irtmes apon me, uid went lurly by 
Wlthoftt ftutioyliitf me—SHAKSPEABX 
HU eyee w iporUwf with a lively fUroe -DETOM 
Hew ti«a the raa withdraws Us neHmU light 
JUmroiui 


Shock, Concussion 

Shock denotes a vloleet lAaif or a^tn 
fioit , Concussion, a shaking together 
1 ho shotk is often instantaneous, but does not 
necessarily extend beyond the act of tie 
moment the conriurton is permanent in 1 s 
c*m8equences it tends tn derange the svst in 
Hence the different appliovtioo of the terms 
the ftAocI may afftct either the body or th<i 
mind , the conrusawn Hlfetls properly only 
the bod\, or corporeal objocta a violent and 
Biiddon blow prudines a shock at the moinout 
It is given , but it does not always [roHuce a 
concussum the violence of a fall will, however, 
sometimes produce a concussion in the br-tin, 
which In future aff* cts the intellect Sudden 
news of an exceedingly painful n iture wl 1 
often produce a shock ou the mind , but tlino 
mostly serves to wear away the offect wnicb 
has been produced 

Shooking*. V 5*or,»iui<ii>fe 


To Shoot, Bart 

To Shoot and Dart lu the proper sente, 
are clearly dintirgui-hod from each other, as 
exprrSMUg different modes • f sending Itodles 
to n (listince from a given point Prom the 
clrcnin«-tincea of the actions arise their differ¬ 
ent applhAtion to other objects In the impro¬ 
per seMse , as that which proceeds by shooting 
goes forth from a body unexpectedly, and 
with great ratudlty, sin the figurative 
sense, a plant shoots np that comes so unex¬ 
pectedly SB not to be seen, a star is said to 
shoot la the sky whiuh socins to move lu a 
shooting m-inner from one place to another 
cfoif, on the other hand, or that which Is 
darted moves through the hlr visibly, and 
with less rapidity nence the quick move¬ 
ments of p rsmis or animals are ucscnbsd by 
the word dart a sollh r ibirtJi forward to 
m« ©t his antagonist, a hare rtarfi jnst aiiyono 
m order to make her escape 


Short, Brief, Concise, Succinct, 
Summary 

Short, in Trench court, German kurz, La in 
curtus, Gret k Kuproc 
Brief, iu La'iii brms, in Greek 3pavw 
Concise, in Latin concteus, siguihta cut 
iuto a ‘mall bodv 

Succinct iu Tistin *«c<nncfui parUcirb of 
sucongo, to tuck up, signifies brought with n 
a fcmaU compass 
Summary, v Abridgement 
Short IS the gpneric the rest ars speoffle 
terms everything which admits of diin<>n- 
sions may be lAort, as oppi.Bod to the long, 
that la, cither naturally or artificially, the 
rest are species of artificial thmtfius, or that 
which Is the work of art heure it Is lhat 
material, as well as spintunl, objects may he 
termed tAorf but the bnef, concise, eucemef, 
and summarv are Intellectual or spiritual only 
We may term a stick, a l^'t^er, or a disooune 
lAort, but we apeak of breritg only in F>n») 
to the mode of apeech, coimt>tn{u and sutctnti* 
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nets as to tho raattor of speech , tuwnaTy ag 
to tho modo either of epoiknjtf oi ictHHi the 
brifj w opposed to the puihjt tlKnoatfue and 
turcinet to tho difTuse, tlie Juuimarv to tho 
t rcamBKntUI or ceramoniou*! It is a matter 
< t comparatively little iiniwirtance whether a 
i!i in’a life be long or short but it deeply con 
m* ms him that every moment be well spent 
1 1 euUw of expression ought to be consulted by 
“^wakera, even more than by writeis , roTici« 

) ui is of peculiar advantage in tlio formation 
ot niSoa for j?oung persons and «ncfijiflnt« is 

i requisite in every writer who bos extensive 

ii atenala to digest, a gumniartj niodo of pro 

I ceding may b ive tbe advmUge of saving 
time, but it h la the disadvintago of incor- 
lectuosa, and often of Injustice 


PrcMiediUiiiuii cf thun^lil «nil brunty of •xpre»sfoii 
srd ths grw i iiiifTvilieijU i f 'hif r-ieionp# thftt. la re 
ijiuml hi A in mu luid HccejiUlik ptayer —SOUTH 
ATiati>Pe ha» i ilry eonritflifts th^t tnalcM oue Imasina 
one la peiuiiu* a Uble ol (. niloiils -OKAY 


only, to jiiditaff, that of an nnconscloua agent 
only persons or tbmga ^how, persons only 
point out, and things only indicate 
As applied to things shoto is t more positive 
term than viark or indicate that which sham 
serves as a proof , that which marks serves as 
a nilo or guide for distinguishing Nothing 
shows US the fallacv ot forming schemes for thi, 
future more than tho d iily evidoncea which 
wo havo of tho umcrtajnty of our existence , 
nothing marks the charietcr of a man mere 
strongly tliaii the manner in which he bestows 
or reoelves favours fo maii is commonly 
applied to that which is h ibltml and perma 
nent to indicafe to tint which is tcinjiorary or 
partial A single act or exprtSBOU sometimes 
maria tho luhng temper of the mind, a loo< 
may indtcaL wh it is jiiissing in tho mind at 
the time A man s abstalmiig to give relief 
to great distress, when it is fn his power. 
mat is an uufeeling character, when a person 
gives another a cold reception, It indicateg at 
least that there la no cordiality between Wiom 


all your pratepta 1 c tucrinct and c’rsr 
That ready wlta »uay cuiiijuxl.auJ Ui*-m s-om 

J OSCUVVOV 

Nor sTWiid their <Imp to ahejw llieir rpadinn 
She d liJivt' a summan/ iirotaaduig —swiFT 

Show, 1 Mai;niiio)>ce 


Then let iia t ill but fall amlilat our foes 
beaiiair of life the means of llvin* shows 
- > 

Hi* faruitiLS unfolded }>olnied out 
Whet Juvisti II iiuri llie directing hand 
or irtdeinaiuleil — inoMSON 


t II d ( 0 IS wreck of h iiniin ii itiire traceistlU reinalj 
III 1 oidicafe ua lutlijr - ULAIK 


To Show, Point Out, Marls, Indicate 

Show, mGem 111 irli,n„,i ,Greekflcao/uoi, 

cornea from the Hebrew c/ton/, to look upon 
To Point Out is to fj V \ fo at upon a 
thing 

Mark, V MatL, twjrressio)' 

Indicate, v Mark, sign 

Show is here tho gcnoial term, and the 
othits specific , the ootnmon idea included In 
the Hignification of them ill is that of making 
a tiling visible to ,mother lo ^how is an 
nil] 'finite term , one shows by smifily acting 
t tl ing before the o^cs of nothcr to /mint 
ovt is specific , it ij to show home particuhr 
point by a diiect and innntdidto anphcatiou 
1 it we gkow a pTson a book, when we put 
1 iid-o hiB hands but wo jwn/t/Otff the be luties 
t its contents by tniking i i>oiul upon tbem 
ir accompanying Ihe utiuu witu soum pir- 
lii^uliir movement, which shdl dutct tho 
attention of the observei iti a specific 
minner Many things, thoieforc, nny bo 
shown which ciinnot be poniitd out a person 
shows himself but he docs not point himself 
out, towns houses gardenuid the like are 
shown but single things of any dobcription 
are pointed on( 

To show ami point out are personal nets, which 
are addressed from ouo iiulividiial to another, 
but to innri ts an indirect means of nnklog a 
thing visible or observable a person may 
inari something In tho absence of others, by 
which ho Intends to distinguish it from all 
others thus a tradesman marks the prices and 
names of the articles which ho sets forth In 
hlR shop We show by holding in ones hand , 
we point out with the finger , wo mark with a 
pen or pencil To Moitf and iiiaii are the acts 
either of a conscious or an uncouscioua agent, 
feo point ovt is the act of a conscious agent 


To Show, Exhibit, Display 
Show, I lo show 
Exhibit,!' ro'PK 

Display, 111 Viciidi d'plogu, in all prohu 
bmty H chuigtd fiom the Litm plico, signify 
ing to unfold or set forth to view 
To show is hero, as before, the generic term, 
to ex/uint and dtsplai/ aie spctihc they may 
all designate tho ants eithci of persons or 
things the first howcvn, does this either in 
the proper or tlic improper hcnse the two 
litter rather m the iniprojicr sense To sfime 
IS lU indefinite action applied to every object 
wc in ly show that whibli heluiiga to others, as 
well as ourselves, wo rommouly exhibit that 
which belongs to ourselves , we sIimj corporeal 
or intnt tl objects, we exhibit tliat which la 
mental, or tho work of the mmd one sAokh 
whit la worth seeing in a house or grounds . 
owQexJmbils bis skill on a stage To show is an 
indifferent action wo may show accidentally or 
dtstgnedly, to please others, or to please our¬ 
selves , we exhibit and display with an express 
intention, and that mostly to please ourselves, 
wo may show in a private or '' public manner 
before one or many , wo commonly exhibit and 
display in a public manner, or at least In such 
a manner aa will enable us beat to be seen 
and havo this farther distinc¬ 

tion, that the former is mostly taken In a 
good or an mdifferont sense, tho latter In a bad 
seuiQ we may exhibit our powers fiom a 
laudable ambition to bo esteemed, but we 
seldom make a display of any quality that is 
iu Itself praiseworthy, or from any motive 
but vanity what we ejrAiJit is, therefore, 
intiinalcally good , what wo display may often 
bo only an imaginary or fictitious exceUenoe 
V musician eikoAiti hU skill on any particular 
instrument , a fop displays his gfud seals or 
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An obtcntatloua man dufilaj/s his plate, or liis 
fine furniture 

When eaid of tViings, they differ principally 
in the manner or dejfree of clearaesa with 
■which the thing appears to present itself to 
\iow to is, as before, altogether Indefi¬ 
nite and iinpllca simply to bring to view , 
implies to bring uihereiit properties to 
light, that is, api arently by a process to 
diflp/n?/ Is to sot forth po as to strike the eye 
the windows on a fiosty tnorrung will s/iowthe 
state of the weather, exponmcnU with the 
air pump ej'/nbit the many wonderful andinter- 
esting properties of air, the be ivities of the 
creation are peculniily ilnplayM in the spring 
season 


buU-fights, or public games of any description 
are tpectacUi, which interest, hut shock the 
feelings 


Cham^d with the wonderi (4 Uie lAotv 
On ev’ry stde aboT«* Itelow, 

S^he now i)t Ibis or tluvt Inqulrei 
What least wm umlersitcMHi a(.ljiilres --OAY 
Copley • bictiiw of Ix^rd Chatham s death la mi «rAiH 

tion uX it#*,if —Bf A miv. 


There aw many virtues whUh In Uieir own niOiirt ire 
Incapameof wij outwanl rej.?t(in(afi(m —AOiUmoN 


Their \Mwvut arm* afford a pleaslug iwht 

Dj iDT’f 

Tlie weary Britons whose wamhU yomh 
Wm by fflarimihan lately led iway 
Were to those poxan* made an oiaii ii -av 
Ami daily sjiecta fe uf »ad Jet ly —qi t saui 


The daw worm shmos the matin to he U''ar 
Aud Hius to [uile Ids ineffectual flru 

aHAhSl F. ItE. 


T ritons b<( in to raise, 

<ni<h that Ihtir iiliauie >fMpf vr 
mini h 


Show, Exhibition, Representation, 
Sight, Spectacle 

Show sigmlos iho thing shown (r To 
^ovy), Exhlblt-on ‘.Ignitics the thing o\ 
hibited (v To i/totpi , Representation, tho 
thing rrprcstnffd Sight, the thing to bo 
seen , nnd Spectacle bom the Latin <i 2 h(fn, 
stands for tin thing to bo luhdd 

Show is hero, as in the former aiticle the 
most general term Everything set forth to 
"View IS ihoic'n and if pct fi T*h mr the imufec- 
ment of others, it is n show This is the 
common idea incra’cd in the terms lyhibiUon 
and rtpresentation but sltotc la a term of vulgar 
meaning and application , the others hive a 
higher use and signification The fkow con¬ 
sists of that which merely pic isos the eye, it 
Is not a matter either of t isto or art but merely 
of curloeifj m ejihibitioa, on tiie contrary, 
presents some effort of talent or some woik 
of genius , and a repre^entatum sets forth tho 
Imago or imiUtion of something by the power 
of art hence -we speak of a show of wild 
beasts, an of pamtingH, and a 

theatrical reywrinfinPcm The conjuror makee 
a fhow of hi8 trieks at a fsir to the wonder of 
the garing multitude, the artist mikva an 
crAiiubon of his w orks , 7Tpr#ieni«fiOHs of men 
and manners are given on the stage glows are 
necessary to keep the populico m good 
humour, fxkifntxons aie necessary for the 
encouragement of genius Tejntsenla.tioTis are 
proper for the amusement of the cultivated, 
and the refinement of society Shows^ exhxbi 
tWTW, and reprf*enfn(ifm.j are presented by 
some one to the view of others sights and 
sjveiarba present themseives to view Sight, 
like sAdw, 13 a vulgar term , and spectacle the 
nobler terra Whatever is to be seen to excite 
****^^5 ^ ^ht, in which general sense it 

^ould comprehend every slow, but in its par¬ 
ticular Benso it includes only that which 
rilff ^ » ipectacle, on 

’ ** Species of sight which has 
the hSif ^ ®^ther the heart or 

processions, reWows, 
•ports, and the Uke are sighu, but ijattles, 


Bhov/, Outside, Appearance, 
Semblance 

Where there is Show (i To show) there 
must be Outside lud Appearance , but 
thcie may be tlio Ijst without iho foimtr 
Tho term *Aow always denotes an action umi 
rtfcis to some person as agent, but the (>ul-<ule 
may be mtrely the pu-sivo rpialitj of bome- 
thiiig W'e speak Uiertfore of a thing as nu to 
shoir to signify that what Is shown is all th-’t 
exists and iii this seii'to It may bo torim d 
mere outside, as consisting only of what is on 
the outside In dt^senbing a house, howiMi, 
wc siieak of its owtaide, and not ot its sl<> l 
aa also of tlie outside of a liook, and not of tho 
show Appearance denotes an action as well is 
shoie but the former is the act of an imcim 
Rciiius igent, the hUtei of one that la cuuscimis 
and voluntary tho a/ipeaxance pro'-ents itsdt 
to the Mew tho show is pnrpostly piesentc 1 
to view A iicrson makes a show so os to bo 
seen by others , his oppeorance is that whleh 
shows itself in him To look only to show, oi 
to be poticcrned for show only, sigmfips to be 
concerned for that only which will attract 
notice , to look only to the oufsufe signifies to 
bo concerned only for that ■which may bo seen 
in a thing, to the disregard of that which is 
not seen to look only to upprojancei signifies 
the same as the former, except that oufiufe is 
said ra the proper sense of th it which literally 
strikes the eye, but appiuianees extend to a 
man’s conduct, and w hatevor n ay affect his 
reputation 

Semblance or Seeming' (v To seem) 
always conveys the idea ot an unreal appear- 
ance, or it kast is contrasted with that which 
is real , ho who only wears the semblance of 
fnendsliip would be 111 deserving the con¬ 
fidence of a friend 


You H find tlie frieoduhip uf tlic world li shot/. 
Men: uiiiward i/iovi —3A\ AOF^ 
pie prciter part of men behold nothing more thAii th« 
tbbil'r—ilLAlsr*” ""’y (futiifU of 

Fv erv uccuMluni nfnmjt T^«reoii» of rank itm IiMinl 
with pltMMure (by Jaiiicb I of Scotlwul) hvtry appear¬ 
ance or (ftiiit WM exAiuiued with rlgunr —ROaEfiTSON 
But man th« wildest beut of prey 
Wears friendship ■ lamAlonoe to betray — tfOOHl, 


Show, Parade, Ostentation 

Thes® terms are synonymous when they 
imply abstract actions Slmw is here, as in 
the preoeding article, t^en in the vulgar 
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MDse , Ostentation and Parade include 
the idea of somothlng particular a man makes 
a ihow of hia equipage, furniture, and the like 
by which ho strikes the eye of the vulgar and 
seeks to impress them with an idee o*f his 
wo Uth and superior rank, this is often the 
I'altry refuge of weak minds to conceal their 
nothingness a man makes a parade with his 
wealth, bis knowledge, hia chanties, and the 
like, by which ho endeavours to givo weight 
and dignity to himself, proportioned to the 
soltranity of his proceedings Ahaw is, there¬ 
fore, but a simple setting forth to view but 
panuU requires art, it is forced effort t«> attract 
notice by the number and evtont of the cere 
monies The terms ehow ind pai ade are con- 
hntid to tliG net of xAotciTif; <>r tho nieatis 
winch are employed to Ahow, but odinlation 
nccefisarily includes the purpose for winch the 
display IS in idc lie who d<jes a thing so us to 
be Hien and applauded by others dots it fiora 
oalfnirtiioji, pirtlcuhrly m applicition to acts 
of chanty, oi of public subscription, m winch 
a m ill strives to impress others with the extent 
of his wealth by the liberality of his gift 


Ore«t 111 IhniimolvM 

They inille luperiur ol ctciuaJ jAiite —^miFR'v ii r y 


It WH* not In tlie niere parade oi royalty that the 
Mexic&u jw eaUtM eiLihu«i their power—l^oBrjiTbON 


We are dorrlid with tlic splendour o( titles the o»tm 
tation ut leariUQi;, oud tho uolto of victoriea — SiEcTA 


Slok, Sickly, Diseased, Morbid. 

Sick denotes a narlial stato, Sickly a 
permanent stato of tno body, a proneness to 
beaict ho who is aici in ly be made well but 
he who IS sicilj/ is aoldom really well .all per 
sons aro liable to be sicl, tliough few have the 
misfortune to be iicA/v a pcif.nn may be wet 
^ cold, violent exorcise, and 

the like , buthelsucA/vonly from c<jn 8 titution 

Sitkly expresses a pcimancnt stato of in- 
dieposition, but Diseased expresses aviolent 
Btote of denngemeut without specifying its 
duration , it may bo for a time only, or for a 
permanency the person, or his eonstitution, 
xssirUy the person, or his frame, or particular 
parts, aa his lungs, his inside, his brain, and 
tho like, niav be diAfaud Sick, aici/y, and 
(^eatni may all be used in amoial apphcitiun, 
Morbid IS used in no other Sick, denotes a 
pirtiil stxte, as before, n xraely, a state of dis 
gust, and IS hIwus I'.socnted with the object 
of the sickness wc are ini of turbulent onjoj- 
nients and seek for tranquillity sickly and 
hinibtd me apiilied to the habitual state of the 
teeluigs or clurieter, a uif/y amtimcntality 
a moibid sciisiliihty diimud is applied in 
g< noral to individuals oi (tuninumties, to pti 
sons or to things a person s mind is in a dis 
envd stxte when it is under the mflueiiee of 
eoirupt passions or prim ipks, society is in a 
distaifd state when it is overgrown with wealth 
and luxury 


Showy, Gaudy, Gay 
Showy hxving or being full of i7<o?r f? 
Show,(nitiiik\,U mostly aa epithet of dispi use, 
tint which IH Shnry has seldom anything to 
deserve notice hoxnnd thatwhuh catches tho 
eye, Gaudy, fmm tho Latm qaudto to 
rejnico, signifies literally full of joy, and is 
applied figuratively to the extenor of objects, 
hut with tho annexed bad idea of being strik 
ing to an excess Gay, <m tho coutrxiy, 
whicliisonly a eontnetioii of oaudy, is used 
ill the same sense ns an epithet of prxlso 
'some things may bo shouy, and in their natuie 
jiroiierly so thus the tail of a pc'acock is 
shoin/ artificial objects nuy likewise bo 
showy, bat tliey will not be preftiied by jier- 
sons of taste thitwbieh is <iamly is always 
artificial, ind >e iilwivs chosen liy the viiii, 
tho vulgxr, uid the ignorant, a maid servant 
will bedi/eii herd If xvith ooarfw coloured nb 
bons That which is (/f^i/iseitlier n iture itself 
or nature inxitxtcd in tho host manner spring 
Is a (jay Htasoii, and flowers iro lis yaytsl 
aecompanmienti 

Thejinurfi/ hihlilirif: \iid reinor^eliil Uiy 

Ih ijvpt into tlie bosom of tlio soa 

&HAK811ARK 

Joriinfl (lav 

Uuou the mouiitiwu toiis eits gaily (ipeml 

tfHAXSFEABK. 

Shrewd, r Acute 
To Shriek, t Tociy 
To Shrink, V To spring 
To Shudder, v To shake 
To Shun, X To avoid. 

To Shut, V To dost 


Fiirnueht T bcc they are as i>r\ that siirfelt with too 
imu-h la Hay ili ii sUrvo with nothing —SlI iXKSPFAHli 
Butli Uiitiior ftiiJ VirKil wore of n very delicate and 
ticKly coiislitutioii —Walsh 
F >r a niltul tHtmsed with vain JonBing* after un 
altiimble adv intages no nadlcme can be ureecnbed — 
JOlIXSOh 

WhiUt the (Ileteinpen of a relaxed fib 
all the mo7bid fmee of tonvultiun in t 
alile tlm HlexdineMof the phyRiclaii ta 
the xery aspect of the d%tta*e —BUIXXS. 

Sickly, V SiU 


Sickness, Illness, Indisposition 
Sickness denotes tho state of being «cit 
(c Sick) Illness that of being ill (v Jiui) 
Indisposition tb<at of being not well dis¬ 
posed Sickness denotes the state generally or 
pirtienlarly, illness denotes it particularly 
wc spexk of Kciims as opposed to good health , 
in sickness or in he'xlth , but of the illness of a 
particular person when sickness is said of tho 
individual, it deaignatos a protiacted state , a 
pciNon may ho nid to have much sickvess m 
his family Illness denotes only a particular 
or partial sickness i person la said to have had 
an iWneu at this or that time, in this or that 
place, for this or that penod Indisposition fs 
a alight illness, such an one as is capable of 
denuging him cither in his enjoyments or m 
his bu&ines-i, culda are tlic ordinary causes of 
mdiitposif ion 

^ittneu is «. sort of earthly old ago, it teaches us a 
diflldeiice lu our emthly state —I'OI L 
Tills IS the fir^tb tttr Hist T have xtiif ilTi. 1 upon which 
will he writtiii 1 fear xiiciliniitil iis IiIlth na Tiilly 
save IvMs lettera were after Ins recovery from wi 
Wiiieu-Airu BUKV 

It IS not AS you conceive an <ndujioiidon of body, but 
lUc uilnd s diseaM —POgD 


re prognostlcsts 
he body of the 
uverpoxtired by 
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Slffht, V SAifrr 
SisrH) t 


Sign, Signal. 

SigrnCb^ Bifirnal both derived from 
the eaine eource (r Hffn), and the latier 

Is but ft species of tbw furiiu'r • 

The si?n enables us to recognize an object, 


Significant, Expreaslve 

The Si$rnificant la that which servos an a 
elgn , the Expressive 1« that which Bpea^vs 
out or declares the latter is therefore n 
stronger term than the former a look is rwni- 
itrant when It Is made to express an idea that 
passoa in the mind but it is trpumre when 
It Is made to expren a feeling of the heart 
looks are but occasionally (Jpnirtcanf, but the 


it ja therefore sometimes natural Mgnai serves 1 
to give warning , it is alwij s arbitrary 
The movements which ire visible in the 
rountenance are commonly tho < 07 ^* of what 
passes in the heart the beat of tho drum la 
the signal for soldiers to repair to their po-st 
We converse with those who are jtreKtnt by 
figni wo make ourselves understood by tliosc 
who are at a distance by [nc<u)s of signals 

The nod that ratlSN the win iii»ine 

The faithful Si. i1 Irn'ocahio f/jia 

Thh iwli thy salt-1 OIF 

Then flmt the tremhlliiff earth the ttirnal »V6, 

And fluahmg flree cnlfiffiteu *11 the i*ie —PRTOKff 

Signal, V Sign 


Signal, Memorable 

Signal signifies serving is a ngn 

Memorable signifies worthy to be re [ 
raembered 

They both express the idea of extraordinary, 
or beingdistin^ished from everything what 
ever is ngnal deserves to be stamped on the 
mind, and to serve as a sign of some property I 
or characteristic whatever la mfmorabU ! 


countenance mav be habitualiy ezpressne 
Signirfeanfls applied in nn indifferent sense, 
according to the nature of the tiling signified 
but exTOTtstne is Always applied to that which 
is good a fKjnirirant look may convoy a vtry 
bad Idea, but m crprtfMirecountenance always 

txpresse* good ftcbiig 

The distuiLf ion littwoon these words la the 
same when appln-d to things as to persons a 
word Is iKjnifuant of whatever it is made to 
>-i-rnifv , but \ word is ejrjnMills iccording to 
ht force with which it conveys an Idea. The 
tenii <!fg)iinrant, in this case, simply explains 
tJie nitino, but the epithet f oharao- 

ter/ea >t as something good technical terms 
ire aigiiiftcanf only of the precise ideas which 
belong t > tho art, most languages have some 
terms which are peculiarly wpitiiiw, and 
consequently adapted for poetry 

1 could not h«Ip (rlrin^ my friend the roercfasut » 
eigntScanf louk upon thU occmIou —COXfBERLAND 
The Bnallih. luadain particularly whnt cull fhe 
plain Endieh is 4 very copioue and expremit taueiuae 
-RICHAimsoit ^ 


Signification, Meaning, Import, 


impresses upon the memory and refuses to 
be forgotten tho former applies to the moral i 
character, the latter to events and times 
the Scriptures furnish us with many signal 
instances of Gods vengeance against impeul* 
tent sinners, as alto of his fAVriur towards 
those who obey his will, tho Reformation ie 
a memorable event in the annals of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history 

We find in the Acte of the Apoetlet, not only no oppoei 
Hon to Chriitlainty from the Pharisees but several ft^al 
usuled its flnt te!icUera — 


That snch dellverancet are actually afforded, Ihoee 
ioTM fnemi>ra&;fl eiAniplBs of AHmeYfCh, £mu« imd 
Mum euQcLetitly dmosetrato ^-BOUTH 


To Signalize, Bistingmsh, 

To Signalize, or make one’s self n sign of 
anHhing, Is a much stronger term than simply 
toclstinfiTUish, it 18 m the power of many 
to do the latter, but few only have the iwwer 
of effecting the former the English have 
always signalized themselves for their uncon¬ 
querable valour in battle , there is no nation 
that has not dijlingMulied itself at some period 
or another in war 


ThsknlRlit of Ia Mancha ^r«ly reoounls to hlaoom 
•eS ^ohnson’'*''^®* whiUi ho ii to Hgnaliu blio 

n,, The valued file 

the swift, the slow the subtle 

SMAKSrSAKE 


• Vida Girard Sign* .ignal " 


Sense 

Tho Signification (v To express] is that 
of which the word is made tlie sign the 
Meaning ie that which the person attatlvos 
to It, the Import is that which is iDijxnUd 
or carried into the understanding, the Sense 
13 that which is comprehended by tho sense or 
the understanding 

The iignirtcafwn of a word Includes either 
the whole or tho part of what is undoret iod bv 
It, the mmniMe is correct or incorrect accord 
Ing to the information of him who explains 
it the import includes its whole force and 
value, the sense is applicable mostly to a part 
The signijication of a word is fixed by the 
standard of custom , it is not therefore to hi 
changed by any individual the import of a 
term is estimated Viv the various aceentatiniis 
in which it i** empbijod, isoiti’is pornetim a 
arbitnnlv ail ached to 1 word which la widely 
different from that In which it is commouly 
acknowledged 

It is necessary to get tho true sigwjlcauon 
of every word, nr the particular meaninti nt- 
tftcbed to it, to weivh tho tmporf of every 
term, and to comprehend the exact sen '.f in 
which it is taken Kverv word expressing 
either a simple or a complex idea Is sdid to 
have a siguijlcation, though not an import 
Technical and moral terms have an import and 
diffei-ent senses A child learns the fign-^aUems 
of simple tennfl aa he hears tliem used, a 
writer muBt be aoqualnted with the full tm^rt 
of every term which he has oocaaion temeke 
use of The diflerents«7Mci which words admit 



_ SIGNIFY 

o( is agrefit auun e of ambiguity and confusion 
with illiterate people 

SijmiHtatton and import aro said mostly of 
Bingle words only , teiue laaald of words either 
ia connection with each other or ns belonging 
to some class thus wo speak of the tipni/lca- 
turn of the word house, of the import of the 
laim love, but the sente of the sentenco, the 
*CTi« of the author , the employment of words 
ti a technical, moral, or ph>sLc.il tense 

A lU ronimU in thli ihst It I* s hltc tifftn/feotion 
kiioKlnsly wid voluuUrUy used —dOUiH 

To cirsw neur to Qod ii «n Mi>rBs*loii of swful mid 
ntyitenoui impart — HLAIR 

Tbarii »ro two jmwf in which we may lie emd t,, <>raw 

Denr In kuch n degree u uiort&Iity adiii t*. ui Crud_ 

BI UK ^ I «u 

When heynnit her exprctftllon I hit upon her meaninj/ 

I <Aii perceive ^ eiiddeii cloud ol dtupivjiulineiit •iirrid 
gvvr her fiu-e —JOHKBOV 

To SigTiify, V To denotf 

To Si^lfy, V To txpyeti 


To Signify, Imply 

Signify, V To exprett 

Imply, fiom the Latin tmpheo to fold In, 
stgniiies to fuld or involve an idta in any 
obket 

These terms may be crop’oyed either as 
respects actions or words In the first case 
gi<jn\fy IS the act of tbo person making known 
bv means « f a ugn as we signn>j our jpprobi- 
lion by a took tmpfy mirks the value or 
foneof the action, our a^sent is iinplied in 
, nr Bilonco Whin apidieil to wonls or marks, 
I'jmfy denotes the positive and fcatAbh'«hul »ct 
< f 'h« thing , tmpl>{ la its rtUtive act a word 
whatever it is made litctally to stand 
for it imptiet fhat which it srands for figuri 
lively or morally The toim house tiynihes 
that which is cimstructed for a dwelling , the 
term residence imptiet somtthing supcri ‘r to a 
bull e A cross thus, +, sv/miki addition in 
anthmetu or algebra, a long stn ke thus, 

-with a bre ik In the text of a work, 

fnpfiesthat the whole sentence is nit com 
pkted U frequently hapxwns that words 
which np»t/ynothingparnouhr in themselves 
may bo made to imply a great deal by the tone, 
t he manner, and the connection 

WnHi tiffnifg not Imroadi»t«l 7 and primarily thlnf:* 
ttiriKwlTM lint the couceptlon* of the mind concernuu 
ttiitioe.—SOUTH. 

Pleaenn a proportion Mid agreenienl to the 

respectlre tUiM and eoudftloui of men —SOUTH 


SILENT_ 

becomes of bis remains, yet no one can be n - 
conciled to the idea of leaving them to bo 
exposed to contempt, words are but too often 
of little txiaii to curb the unruly wlUa uf 
children 

A* for wondvn, what tignijleth Ulhnf oa of Ihwu^ 
ClTMBEKLAND 

Wliat aratl h parMl of «tahite« agninat jMiiinj wliPil 
th«y who iiuiki* Iheiii inn»plro togother fur tht iulra(,l:l< a 
of theiul—CUMBJ-KJJlMi 


Silence, Taciturnity 
* The T atiufl have the two verbs tileo and 
tttceo Ihc former of which in interpreted b, 
flimc to Hl^Mllfv to erase to htnak, and the 
1 idcr not TO 111 gi 1 to t^p ak othi is injintain 
the direct rontma According to tho present 
use cf the w idx, Silence expre-scs leiis 
than Tacit’umt/ the iifraf nun dues not 
speak the tantui i tnin will not speak it 
all The Litins dci-lLnafed the mostpiofoimd 
ttlen(e hvtho tjuthet of Mntnrria t lent tr 
SiUiiet IS either I ciasion il ir liibiuiU it 
may an-0 from eirLiiins inees or ehciru*tr 
tncilunwhf is inositlj habitual, and "pnngs 
from clixpositlo 1 A luqiueiniis man m i> bo 
uffHf if he has no one to speak to h'ni and a 
prudent man wi'l alwa3H ho iih/ii where ho 
finds that epcakuig woivd be da gcruus a 
facifum min, on ihe other hand may ocea 
Sion illy m ike an effort to speak but be ni^M r 
»-peaks without an pffiirt When ahna is 
hibituxl, It does out i-pnng fioin an nnirnublc 
character, but Vu itia niti/ h is alvavs its 
source in a vm ou« hrnper of tlio ni ml A 
n/rafnimiinv frnpu nlyiontraet i habit of 
tilnue fn m th mghlfuInrKs inodosfy or iho 
feir of offcndi) g a mm n toaturn only 
from the snlhn iss and gloonimoss of his 
ti-iniior Ilalnts of rtirermnt render men 
stUnt siv t-t'ilom bulk their stknee 
(oinpioy uilhiot loriirt ntrtfin nitt/, butiather 
men lac It The ob-en i r is i e ccasanly sifftif 
if he‘fie ks it IS only m ordtr to obatrvi 
tho n I'uiK holj n an is nitorilly (arthon li 
ho B e iks it IS with pain to liiraself Seneca 
sijs, 1 ilk little witli otheis and much with 
a oiin*e!f tho ule'it roan oh-erves this precept, 
the ftMTifura man exeoedd it 

Vifeiic* n 11m |wrfert<«ithirnld of Joy 
I were liut htUo happy if 1 could wy how much 

SHAKSPEARr 

rythaKomi onjn ninl hii srhul/irg an a1>soliit« t>lenrr t \ 
a huiK iioxKiKte T foil for fnuh (ipi>ruTiii,f bulIi n 
tocirurni V hm 1 highly at’l>riiiQ the end and iuUut of 
Pytluigunia luJuDitiou —CHATHAM 


581 


To Signify, Avail 

Signify (v To tignuy) Is here employed 
with regaid to events of life and their relative 
importauco Avail <v To arntf) is never 
used olhorwisw That which a thing rtyntrfe* 
is what it conbnns , if it sigmjles nothing, it 
conUius nothing, and is worth nothing , if It 
itj7ni/I«s much, it contains much, or is worth 
much That which aiaifs produces, if it 
avails nothing It produces nothing, Is of no 
use , if It amfj much, it produces or is worth 
much 

We consider the end as to Its nynyfwifion, 
itiid the means as to their Although it 

Is ot little or no signification to a iHAn what 


Silent, Dumb, Mute, Speechless 

Not spesking is tho common idea included 
in tho sigmhc itlon of these terms, which oiifer 
either in trie cause or the circumstanco 
Silent O' Sifoif) 18 altogether an ind, finite 
and gcnoril torin, expi casing littlo moic than 
the common idea We may be tiluit becaiiso 
wo will not speak, or we may be silent because 
we cannot apeik , but in distinction from tho 
other terms it is alwajs employed In tho 
former ciso Dumb, from tho German 
dumm stupid or idiotic, denotra a phjev il 
incapacity to speak he ice peisons are said to 


* Vld« Abb 4 goubaud, ' Silvucleux, taclturai.'' 




SIMUI.ATION, 


SIMILE m 


be bom dumb, thev may likewise be dumb 
from temporary physical causes, as from grief, 
shame, and tbo like, a person may be struck 
UutBi In Latin inidus, Greek fivrrot 
from fiuu to shut, signifies a shut mouth, a 
tcniptirary disability to sneak from arbitrary 
and incidental causes lienee the office of 
fiatfe*, or of persons who engage not to apeak 
for a certain time , and, in hko manner, 
Iversons are siid to be mute who dare not give 
iittcrince to their thoughts Speeollless, 
nr void of spee h, denotes a physical incApiclty 
to speak from incidental causes, ns when a 
pers in falls down tpttc/deis in an apoplectic 
fit, or in consequence of a violent contusion 

Ancl Jniil before th« coiiftnen of th# wood, 

Tlie gliding Lethe lewla her tilent fioo*l 

I>B\ DKW 

The troth of It li half the greet talker* In the iietloii 
miiild t>e etrock dumb were till* fuuutaut of ducuuniu 
(luftj lie*! dried Up —AOWSOh 

Tt* Leteulng leu and dumb atoaseiDeTii e\i 

THOMSON 

ifuie WHS hit tongue and upright stood hU hair 
DByn£v 

Ijong mute he ilood Mid leaning on his staff 
Uii soudur witness d a itli au Idiot laugh 

DRYDIN 

But vrlio ran piunt the er av he ato«id 
1‘ien.dliy t lere wnisenietit httiiiglife 
hpeechUn and Qx d lii all the devtb of woe* 

THOMSON 

Sllly» V Simple 
Similarity, v LiLnwe 


Simple, Single, Singular. 

Simple, In Latin iimplejf or ime phed 
without a fold, is opposed to the coaj])lux 
which baa many foldn, or to the compound 
which haa several parts involved or cohneetpd 
with each other Single and Singular 
(v Otu) are opposed, one to double, and the 
ofher to multifarious We may speak of a 
»intp/e circumatince as independent of any- 
tliing, of a sintjle instance or urcumstance aa 
uiioccumpaniud by any other and a tinffular 
instance as one th it rurely has its like In 
the moral application to the nera m, unrtpbetdy, 
as far ts it Is opposed to duplicity in the heart, 
can never be excessive , but when it lies in the 
head, so thit it cannot penetrate tlie folds and 
doublings of otliei persons, it is a fault SiV'de- 
of heart and intention ia that species of 
tiuiplinltj which is altogether to be admired , 
uii’hdunUi may be either good or bad icconi 
Inn to circumstances to be iinffuiar ui virtue 
is to 1)0 truly good , but to bo gxnijular in 
manner is affectation wlili h is at variance 
with genuine if not directly opposed 

to it 

TTiAhlng utraupous must cteaMi ti, thn ny<* in ih« ut 
of stiring lU hiiiv object iiiii*t Ikj n» naked as truth, at 
(trnpft juid uniiiixed hr tmterity —bOOTH 

blanklnd with other niimmU couiiwre 
fii/iyte huw weak uni iiiiiiotiut they are 

JlhVhR 

Iron the luikon of Ihe crown* to the Upuiluihm in 
i6S3 StotHud wva pliuiil )u a jhilitloal Rituatluu the 
mosttinyufur uid uiuet unhappj —RODSKTSON 


Simile, Similitude, Comparison 
Simile and Similitude ire both diawn 
fr‘in tlie Latin/rnndi* iiko th fonner sigai 
fling the thing til it IS like, the ) ittcr utiur 
tlio thing that is like or the qn iiry of bong 
liV c 111 the forjm r sense only it is to be com 
pired with u/infe, vvlicu cnijiloyed as a figure 
of 8i>ccch or thought, ever) tiling is a simile 
whii h asBociates objects t »gether on attoiint 
of my real or buniond likeness between 
them, but a similitude nlginfios a prolonged 
<,r Ciintinucd sifuile 'liii laibr m ly bo ex 
pieused ma few wurd-i as when wo say the 
god like Achilles , but tlic former inter'* into 
imrmte urcwmst'inct« of Comparison, as 
when Homer ctuiijinif* any of his hir* ts fight 
ing and defending tlicmselvts nvniiisr multi- 
tudes to lions who are uthicked by dogs and 
men Every simile is more or less a compar* 
jon, but every comparison is not a svmU the 
latter compaies things only as far as thev are 
alike, but the former extends to those tninge 
which are different m this manner there 
may be a eovipanson between large things and 
small, although there can be no good stmife 


There ore k1«o eereral noble simitu end alluetons lu 
the flnt book of I’ariulise Lust —ADDISON 

Such u have a natural bent to eoluude (to carry on 
the foTinet iiTnUitiMte) are Uko water* which may bo 
lurted into louutHine —Poi S. 


Your luia^e of worehipplng onoo a yoat in a certi 
Eimil. ” " oomporfion • 

•itnile uon e«t Idem —JuHNSON 


Bim'lltude, r Ldene^s 


tSimiUtudo, i Stiule 


Simple, Silly, Foolish 

Simple, V Simple 

SlUy 19 but a \ iriition of simple 

Foolish slgDifiCB like u /oo/(! Fnot) 

Ihe simple, when aj>plied to the underafand 
ing, implies siK ii a conti ictod powa as is 
lucipiblo of cmibina ion , silh/ cud rwlisk 
riio in pcnso upon the former, signifying 
cither the peiversion or the total deficiency 
of uivierstaudn g, the behaviour of i person 
maybe who from any ixciss <if feeling 
loeci his sense of pioprictj , tlie cm duct of a 
peri-on will be wjio lusnotjiidyme t to 

direct iiimst-lf Connfrv i ©'ple rn ly b* npiph' 
owing to tocir want of knowicdiic childun 
will lie jif/y m comp my if lliey b ive too miu h 
liberty given to them , there are some pcrsoiis 
who never acquire wisdom enough to pruveiit 
them from committing/ooh«A oiruis 


And bod the simple naliVM 
Oluierv d iil* Mue advice 
Tbflr wealth and fame eume yearn Rir© 
Had reach C above the «kle« —DWirr 


Two Kodi a stilf woman have undone 

DBVDPf 


Virgil Jiutly thought It u/oolM flgure for a grave man 
to be overtaken bv death while he wae weighing tha 
cadence of word* and meaiurtng venas.^WALSH. 


Simulation, Pisslmulatlon. 

Simulation) from nmtHs, is the making 
one's self like what one is not. and DlSfii 
mulatlon, from dianmifu unlike, Is the 
making onc’s-self appear unlike what one 
roallyis The hypocrite puts on thcactniilanc© 
of Tptue lio recuinmeiid hiaiug'f to tl>c vlrtuoui. 



SINCERE 


SITUATION 


•>83 


Tho diflaembler conceals his vices when I)c 
wants to gain the simple or ignorant to his 

side 

Sin, V Onnu 
Sincere, v Candid 
Sincere, u Htarty 

Sincere, Honest, True, Flam 

Sincere (v <?a)idid) is here tliQ most com- 
prcbenaivotenn Honest (i True, 

atyi Plain (v Eitn) art, but modes of sinc^n ily 
€ii\Cfntii la -i fuudimcntal charactenstm of 
the person , a miiu is tinctrt fiom the tninic- 
tiuii of hla mind , hoaesly is the cxpussion of 
tho feeling, it is the diucato of tlie hoart, wo 
look fur a ttiicere fnend and an honest om 
panion li-uth ig a tharictoiistic of si/icentv, 
for a since) e fnend is a true friend, but n« 
eerily is a pennaneut quality in the character, 
and li ue may be an oec.laioiul one wo oinnot 
Iw without litiu/ hue, but we miy bo 

b Me without beirtff imeere 
In like muititi a «mcn« man must bophun 
BiiKc jraiiinni oouMbts in im unvaiuisliLd 
stile, tho n/icfic in in will alwiya idopt 
tint mode of speech which expnsses hia 
scutum nts most forcibly, but it is ]>ossiblo 
lor a person to bt* o cisloiully pUnn who 
dots not act from any principle ot imceiUy 
It 18 fiUun, therefore tint luorjitv la the 
Inbituil principle of communicating our real 
floiitimciits , and that the honeit, trur, and 
p/(ua are only the modes which it alopta in 
in ikiiig the communi ilion unr ) ^b/is tluri.- 
furo altogether a personal quality, but tue 
other terms are applied ilso to thi icts ns an 
Jionrst confession, a true acknowledgment, and 
a phtm speech 

Rustic mirth roniid 
Theflliiiple Juke that tekra the shepherd'eheart 
Laeily pleM d, the Iuuk luiid tnio re 

THOMSON 

This hcHik (if the SyhiU wrw afterwerds inU rp>*Ktod by 
P line ( hrietuii, M ho more zeuluus than either Aoruit 
or wise tliireiu —I'KIDl AUX 
Poctital oriiftiueiils dtairoy that elisracter of rrutA and 
pi niinsa wliloh uught to cliaracUnze history—KM 
SoLUi 

Fear not iny (rufA the moral of my Wit 
inand trim -SHAKSPFAIlfc 

Single, V One 
Single, V Simple 
Single, V Solitary 
Singular, V Particular 
Singular, V iia,e 
Singular, v Smpie 
To Sink, V To/ati 
SitO, V Place 

Situation, V Otretmttema, 

Situation* V Place 

Situation, ConcQUon, State, Predica¬ 
ment, Flight, Case. 
Situation, v Place 
Condition, ^ Caniiuion, 


State, in Latin status, from sto to stand, 
sigtnbes the jioint stood upon. 

Situation la said generally of objects is 
they reepoct others , condition as toey respect 
themsclvoa Wlutever affeUs ourpropeiiy, 
our honour, our hliorty, and tho hke, conatl- 
tutca our situation whatever affects our per¬ 
son immcdiitely 19 our coiidibon a person 
who is unable to pay a Hum of money to save 
himself from i pngm is in a bad situation a 
triTcllcr who m left 111 a ditch robbed and 
wounded is m a bid condition Situation and 
condition are said of that which ih contingent 
and changcabk afdf,-, of that which is com¬ 
paratively stable or crtihlishcd A tiadcsuian 
la 111 a good siluation who is in the w.iy of 
carrying on a good trade his ,xff urs are in a 
good slate if he 13 enabled to answer every 
demand and to keep up hi 8 credit Hence it 
IS that we speak of tho stale of health, and 
tho state of the nimd, not tho situation or con¬ 
dition, because the body and mind arc cou- 
sidoicd as to their general frimc nd not a< 
to any relative or j irticul ir cirtumstinces , so 
hkcwige, i‘•fufe of nifmcj, \ state ot guilt, a- 
slate of innoii ute au'i the like, but not cithei 
a situation or a condition 

When spe iking > f bodies there is tho same 
distinction in tlu firms is in rcgird to indi 
\1du1l3 An army maybe cither in a idua 
(ion arom/i(M>n, or a An army that is 

on service may bo m a critical situation, with 
respect to the enemy and its own compannvo 
wcikncss , It m i> he iii a deplorable ronditwn 
if it stand in need of provisions and iiecos 
paiics an army thit is at homo will bo m i 
good or bid state, accordmg to the regulations 
of tho commander in chief Of a pnnee who 
Is threatened with invasion from foreign 
enemies, and with a rebellion from Ms sub 
Gets We should not siy that his (.oadtfirtH, hut 
us yi(MU(<(Mi, was criUcal Uf a ]jiitice, how 
ever, who like Alfred wis obliged to fly, and 
to seek sifety 111 disguito and poverty, wo 
should s][>cik of his L u 1 ro/uVdma the state 
( f a prince cannot be spoken < f, but the «(£i(< 
of lus affairs and government, may, hence, 
likewise, j(tt(e may with most propriety be 
said of a nation but aitiiafiou seldom, unless 
in respect to other nitiona, and eoiidifion. 
never Un tho other hand, when speaking of 
the poor, we seldom employ the tenn aUiwKton, 
because they are seldom considered as a bodv 
in relation to other bodies we mostly speak 
of tbur condition as better or worse, according 
as they have more or less of the comforts of 
life , and of their stale as regards their moral 
habits 

These terms may likowise be applied to in¬ 
animate objects , and upon the same grounds, 
a house Is in a good situation as respects the 
surrouuding objects, it is in a good or bad 
fondc(Mm as 1 espei to the painting, and exterior 
altogether it Is in a bad i!a(e os respects tho 
boaiiiB, pLister, roof, and intenor structure 
oltogoiiier The hand of a watch Is in a 
diffeient situation every hour, the watch 
ibclf in ly be m a bad condition If the wheels 
are clogged with dirt, but in a good state if 
the woiks are altogether sound and flt fo" 
service 

Ths miin who hu 11 oharacter of his own la llttl* 
Chaiigv 4 hy varying Ilia Htuulion -HUS iiONXAgUJv- 
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It II utiUed not ew to prescriba a tnoceulul manner 
of auproach k> ttie UlativueU or Decaasltou* «hoM otm 
drftoM Ittbjecu e^ery kind of bebarlonr aqiially to mla- 

tyJTi-i«a.-JuUN80N 

Tatlenoe ttwlf li one virtue hr vhieh we an prefiared 
for that itate m which evil »hall be do more —JOUNDOK 

fiifuation and em^dttion are cither permanent 
or temporary The Predicament, the 
Latin pjft/tco to assert nr declare, signifies the 
committing oiies-self by an assertion, and 
■ft hen applied to circumstances, it expresses a 
tcinponiry embarns^-ed eituafion occasioned 
by an act of one s own hence we always 
spoAk of bringing ouraclvcfl into a prrdicamcnf 
Plight, contracto I from the Latin pluatM, 
participle of pUco tofoM, signtftt s any circiim 
stance in which one is disagreeably entangled, 
and Case (v Cate) signifies anything winch 
may befall us, or into which wo fall niostli, 
though not necessarily contrary to our inch 
nation Those two Utter terms therefore de 
note a species of temporary condition for they 
both express that which happens to the object 
itself without reference to any other A per¬ 
son is m an iinpleiflant siiiioXion who Issbut 
up in a stage coach with disagreeable company 
He 18 in an awkward jn edietunent when in at 
tomoting to plcAso one friend he dispUases 
another lie may be in a wretched phokt if 
be is overturned lo a stoge at night, and at a 
distance from any habitation He will be in 
evil c<M< if he is compelled to put up with a 
spare and poor di t 

ftstsii Whcld theli 

And to bli utulea thu« iu deniluu call'd 

MILTQX 

Tbe offender t life llei in the mercy 

PI the duke (inly fruint all other voliM 

Id which 1 esy thou (tUudst 

suAKsi xanx. 

Our MM le like thnt of a twellor npon the Alp* who 
•bould {Ancy thst tlie top«( tlie iitxt iiill utuxt end lii« 
jouxiiey because it Icriinnates iiia proe,>oct —AoniaoM 

Size, Magnitude, Greatness, Bulk 
Size, from tho Litin ri»u? md cado to cut, 
signifibn that whu h is cut or framed ucuirding 
to a certain proportion 
Mag’nit’ide, from the Uitm maa ituSo^ 
answers literally to tho Kngliah word Great 
ness 

Bulk, V B^dly 

Size Is a general term including all manner 
of dimension or measurement, magwifitde la 
employed in science or in an abstract Hcnse to 
denote some srecific me'umrement, greatness 
is an unscientific term api-hed in tiio same 
BfH'tO to objects in general nze w indefinite, 
It never characterizes anything either as largo 
or small, but magnitiuh and greatnest always 
suppose something and bulk denutes a 

cunsidorable degree of greatness tnings whbh 
are diminutive m size will often have an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of lieauty, or some other id- 
venlitlous perfection to compeiipnto tho defi¬ 
ciency , asLioiiomtrs have cUssid tho stars 
according to their different rtuigniivdes great- 
mu IS considered by Burke os one source of 
the Bubllrne , bulk is that species of greatness 
which destroys tbe symmetry, and conso- 
quontiy tbo b^uty, of objccta. 

iooB STOW* th* pifniy to giiutlc iiM.-DSYrEW, 


Then form d the m<Jou 

OloboH, sad «rery mivnitHito of •Uurs.—HiLtON 

Aws ti tbs fiisb taniimsnt thst rises in ths mind st tii* 
vtow of Qod s grsatneu —Blau. 

His hufii biitfe oo seven high volumes Kll'd.—DSYPXX 
To Bketoh, v To ddtneate 

Sketch, Outlines 

A Sketch may form a whole , Outlines 
are but a part the sketch miy couiprehcud 
theout/inrs, and some of the particulars , out 
/i««, as tho term bespeaks, comprehend oni\ 
thkt which i-j on the cxtcnoi sin-face ili 
sketch, in drawing, may serve as a Inud-capo, 
aa it pretents some of the fe itnrea i f aconnti j 
but the outlines servo otily as bounding llnv'i, 

I within wbicli the sketch may bo furmed P i 
m tho moial application we speak of the 
sketches ot countries, characters maiineri, snd 
the hkt, which servo as a description , but of 
the outlines of a plan, of a work, a project, and 
the like, which serve as a bas s on which tue 
suhotdlnate pai ts are to be formed batbarona 
nations present us with nidosilrfrA«of natui e , 
an abndgment is little more than the oulhnis 
of a larger work 

I» few to eloM ths whole, 

The moml mu** Iiab iliadow'd out s skutch 
01 most our weakness needs believe or do 

youho 

This Is the outUns of the fshle (KInr Leer) 

JonxBox 

Skilful, t Cleier 

Skin, Hide, Peel, Bind 

Skin, which is in German sehin, Pwcdi-h 
slum, Dwush skimi, probably comts from tho 
Greek <r(ojiov, a tent or covering 

Hide, in Six on Jtvtf Gcrm-ui haul, T.ow 
Gf-rtniii hnih, 1 itin cutis, comes from the 
Greek KcvOtiy, to hide, cover 

Peel, iu Gprm'in, fell, k>c , Latin p-fhs a 
skill, m Gicek ^»eAAov or ^Aoiov birk, cornea 
fr, i.i (fiAow to \)urfet or crack, btC'tu*,c berk is 
tesniy broken 

Bind IS in all probiblbty changed from 
roun-i, -signifying that which goes round and 
eij\ elops 

Skin IS the term in. moat general use, it is 
'ippllc'ible tK)th to human cicnturoa anti to 
anirnals, hide Is used onlv for tho shni of 
large amm via wo speak of the sLna if lerda 
or lustcts , i ut of the hides of oven or hoisos 
and other animnl-j, which are to be acp'rated 
from the bt>dy and converted into leather 
.Siin IS equally ippli id to the inanimalo and 
the animate world but peel and iind bcloug 
onlv to inanimate objuts tberim n gi nemby 
said of that wbbh Is Inttnor, in dLtincti'iii 
from tho extenor, which h the pt'el an oraiioO 
has both its peel and its thin skin uodcineatJi, 
an apple, a pear, and the like, h is a peel Iho 
prel is a soft substance on iho outside, tho 
ruMf is ginerdly interior, and of a harder 
substance In reganl hi a stick, we speak of 
its peel and its inner skin in regard to a tree, 
we speak of Its uq»rk and its nnd konoe, 
likewise, the term rtnd is applied to aheose, 
and other l&crusted subetonccs Uiat enTthip 
bodies, . 



slack _SLIP 


Slack, Loose 

Slacki in Saxon alaec. Low German alack, 
yren(.h lache, Latin laxut, and Loose, in 
Saxon laes, both Lome from the Hebrew kalalz 
to make free or loon, they difier more in 
application than in senBe they are both 
opposed to that which la close bound, but 
tlack ia aald only of that which la tiofl, or that 
’vith which anything ia tied, while loose is 
f-ald of any aubstauces the parta of which do 
not adhere closely a rope la slack in oppoai- 
tion to the tight rop, which la stretched to 
its full extent and in general cords or atnngs 
nre said to be siacit which fail in the reqmaito 
degree of tightness, but they ore and to be 
loose in an mdefinite manner, without con 
Teying any collateral idea thus the stnng of 
on instrument la denominated slack rather 
than ioo« on the other hand, loose ia said of 
many bodies to which the word slack CAnnot 
bo fipplicd a garment is loose, but not slack 
the leg of a table la loose, but not slack lo 
the moral application that which admits of 
extension lougthwiys is denomiuated slack 
and that which fails m conBistoncy and close 
adherence is loose trade la in general slack, or 
the sale of a particular article la slack but an 
eogagament la loose, and priaciples arc loose 

From hi* slack hund ihe gul&nd wreath il for Eve 
Down dropt —MILTON 
Kor leer that he who Kite to loose to life 
Should ttMj much ehu» lU Isboun aad its ntnfe 

DENHAM 

To Slander, 1 To asperse 

To Slant, Slope 

Slant is probably a variation of leant, and 
Slope of slip, expressive of a siiewird move 
ment or direction they are the same m sense, 
but diffoTotit in application slant is said of 
small bodipg only slope is said indifferently 
of all bodies, largo and small a book may lie 
nude to slant by lying m part on another 
book, a desk, a table, hut a piece of ground 
Is said to slope 

As late the cloud* 

JmtllTur or push d with winds rude In their shock. 

Fire the slant IiKhtoius — MlLTOV 

lie uplands shpinir deck the mouuUln'K side 

UOLDStflTH 

Slavery, v Semtude 
Slaughter, V Camage, 

To Slaughter, v To hXl 
To Slay, v To lilf 

To Sleep, Slumber, Doze, Drowze, 
Nap 

Sleep In Saxon tloipan, Low German slap, 
German schia^, is supposed to come from the 
Low German slap or (iaci slack, because sleep 
denotea an entire relaxation of the physical 
frame 

Slumber, in Saxon slttwimtn, Ac , Is but 
an Intensive verb of sehlummem, which Is a 
variation from the preceding sfoTwin, Ac 
Doze In Low German d^uen, is In a’l proba- 
biUtv a variatl''n from the French dors, ar'd 
the Lstln (formio to sleep, which was anciently 


d "wio, and comes from the Greek fiep^ta ahkm 
bocausa people lay on skins when they slept 
Drowze is a variation of doze 

Nap Is In all probability a variation of nob 
and nod 

Sleep la the general term, which denlgnates 
in an indefinite manner tliat state of the body 
to which ull animated beings are subject at 
certain seasona in the course of nature, to 
slumber is to sleep lightly and softly, to doze is 
to mclino to sleej), or to begin sleepmij to nap 
is to sleep for a time every one who is not In 
disposed sleeps (luring the night, those whe 
are accustomed to wake at a certun hour of 
the morning commonly slumber only after that 
time there are many who, though they can¬ 
not m a carnage, will vet be obliged to 
doze If they travel in tho night, m hot cinri itcs 
the middle of tho day la commonly chosen fur 
a nap 

Sleepy, Drowsy, Lethargic 
Sleepy (w To sleep) expresses either ^ 
temporary or a permanent etate Diowsy, 
which Cdincs from the Low Gtrmin ilnam, 
and Is a variation of do:e(i To sUep), expre *---jh 
mostly a temporary state Lethargic, frum 
Utharou, in ijatin lethmoin, Greek 
comijoimded of KriBrf forgetfulness, ind opyos 
sviift, signifying a pronenesk to forgetfuhicxs 
or slcei), describes a permanent or habitual 
stato 

.''fo pg, as a temporary state, expresses also 
wh.tw nitural or soisonable , ex 

pr( BSCS an luclm itio i to sleep at unscisouiible 
hours it 18 naturil to be sleepy at the hsur 
when wo are actoistomed to retire to ^c^t, it is 
common to he drowsy when siltiug ati'l after 
dinner Sleepiness, as a permanent etoto, Is m 
infirmity to whicli some jiereons ire subject 
constitution illy , letfaiigy u a disei^so with 
which people, otherwise tho most wakefuL 
may be occobionally attacked 

Slender, v Thin. 

To Slide, V To slip 
Blight, Cursory 
Slight, V Thin 
To Slight, V To disregard 
Slim, r Thin 

To Sbp, SUde, Ghde 

Slip is lu Low German dipan, I atln labor, 
to slip, and libo to pour, which come-ifrom tho 
Greek to pour down as w iter does, 

and the Hebrew salap to turn aside 
Slide w a variation of shp, and Glide of 
slide 

To shp is an involuntary, and jhtfe a volun 
tary motion those who go on the ico la fear 
will slip boys slide on the ice bv way of 
amusemonL To shp and slide aie lateral 
movements of the feet, but to glide is tho 
movement of the whole body, and just that 
easy motion which ia made by slipping diding, 
flying, or swimming a person glides along 
tho surface of tho Ice whon he jIoIm a vcs^el 
glidts along through the wat'^r In the moiiU 



SLOW 


m SMELL 


aod fi^rative application, a person «lipt who 
commits unlutentional errors, he tlulet Into a 
courfte of life who wittingly, and yet without 
difficulty, falls into thg practice and habits 
which arc recommended, he fflulet through 
IiFo 11 he pursues hts course smoothly and 
without Interruption 

Emr one Andi thet manr o( the Ideas which he 
deelndto retain have Irretrievably away —JOHN 

SON 

Thesiander bold, and Slhenelu* their sulde, 

And dire Ulyaiea down the cable *Udt 

DBYPSN 

And softly let the munlng waten gUde 

PRYDIN 

SUpperyj v Olib 
To Slope, V To slane. 

Slothful, V Inactiit 

Slow, Dilatory, Tardy, Tedious 

Slow Is doubtless connectui with xloth and 
elide, which Vind of motion when walking is 
the aloircjt and the laziest 
Dilatory, from the Latm de/ero, dxlatu$, 
to defer, signliicg prone to defer 
Tardy, from the Latin fardtte, slgnlhes 
literally slow 

Tedious, from the Latin fordiww weariness, 
fcig ihes causing weariness 
5 /om? is a general and unqualified term ap¬ 
plicable to the motion of any object or to the 
motv ms and actions of persona m particular, 
and to their diepueitlons also , dilatory rel »tea 
h) the dlupositioii only of persons we are sloio 
In what we are about, wo are dilalouj in set¬ 
ting about a thing Slow la applied t<> cor 
pore il or mental actions , a person may be 
s/oifl in walking, or dow in c<»ncuviiig Uirdy 
is rtpplicablo to mental actKuis, wo ire tardy 
in our proceedings or our pnigresa, we are 
tardy in making up accounts or in c mcludlng 
a treaty We may be 9 iow with propriety or 
not, to our own inconvenience or that of 
others , when we are Udiom we are always so 
improperly “ T o bo »loir and sure ’ Is a vulgar 
pT'tverb, but a great truth , by this we do our¬ 
selves gOfKi, and inconvouioiice no one but he 
who Is ttdious 18 slate to the annoyance of 
others a prolix writer must always bo tedioui, 
i »T he keeps the reader long In suspense before 
ho comes to the conclusion of a period 

Th« powm sbovfl «Ioie 
In i>aiil«UU)g «iid sboulU uvt wu rewmblv them T 
I>H>nFN 

A dilatory Umper is uiifll for & p! see of trust 

ADDISON 

Tlio swivins mill tardy nest herds rjitn* siiJ liwt 
Metialcis , wet with bealinu wiiilvr iiuvst —UFYDIIN 
Ifer*yiupailusiii(! lorcr tJikes his stand 
High on th opi>onciit bank nd ceaseless slngi 
TS>» (eiMotti time iway —iHUMbOY 

Slug-gish, V Inactive 
To Slumber, v To steep 
Sly, V Cunning 
Small, V LtUle 

To Smear, Daub 

To Smear la literally to do over with «wi€ar, 
lu oixon S1IW, German sUimeer^ in Greek javfxi; 


a salve To Daubi from do and u6, uber over, 
signifies Uter^y to do over with anything un< 
Beemly, or in an unsightly manner 
To tiiuai in the liters sense is epplled to 
such substances as may be rubbed like grease 
over a body, if said of grease Itself it may be 
proper, as coachmen smear the coach wheels 
witn tar or grease, but It said of anything 
else It is an improper action, and tends to 
disfigure, as children smear their hands with 
ink, or smear their clothes w'lth dirt To smear 
and dau& are both actions which tend to dis¬ 
figure , but we smear by means of rubbing over, 
w© <iatt6 by rubbing, throwing, or In any way 
covering over thus a child smears the win<low 
with his finger, or he daubs the wall with dirt 
By a figurative application smeor is applied 
to bid writing, and daub to bad painting in¬ 
different writers who wish to excel are fond of 
n*‘ouching their letters until they make their 
pc-riormauce a sad smat bad artnts, who are 
injudicious in the use of their pencil, load 
tliuir paintings with colour, and convert them 
into daubs 


I Smell, Scent, Odour, Perfume, 
Fragrance 

Smell and melt arc in all probability con 
nected together, because suief(!s arise from the 
evaporation of bodie- 

Scent, changed fiom sent, comes fiom the 
Latin scjvtio to perceive or feel 

Odour, in Latin odor, comes from olto, in 
Greek o^w to smell 

Perfume, compounded of or pro and 
/umo ui fuiiiui a smoke or vapour, that is, the 
vapour that issues forth 

Fragrance, ui Latin//ftfirraafia, comes 
irorajiuyio vnoK iitlvtb itls, toperywwts 
or iiuiti like thoy/n /n or stmwborry 

Smell and scent lie Slid either of that which 
receives oi that which jrives the smell the 
odoui, the pet/ume, and Jnigrance it that 
which communicates the smtll In the first 
case, smell ie said generally of all living things 
wrhout <1i»tinction , scent Is said only oi such 
aniinaU os have this peculiai faculty of tracing 
objects by their imieFf some jAisons have a 
much quicker smell than others and some have 
an acutcr snuU of particular tj> jccts than tliey 
have of things In general doga are rcmarkabla 
for thoir quickness of sunt, by whit h tiiey can 
trico th 11 niistois uid other ohjci-ta at un Im¬ 
mense distance , other iniinala arts gifted wilh 
this faculty to a sutprjsiug degice, which 
serves them as a mCrins of defence agdnSt 
their enemies 

lu the second else smrH la compared with 
odour, perjume, and fragrance either as re¬ 
spects the obj( ct« communicating the «)uefd or 
the nature of the smell which w communi¬ 
cated Smell is indefinite in its sense, and 
universal in its application , edowr, pci^ume, 
and fragrance arc species of Miieii every 
object is said to smell which acts on the olfac¬ 
tory nerves, flowers, fruits, woods, earth, 
water, and the like have a smell but the 
odour Is said of that which la artificial, 
the perfume and/rugitince of that which is 
natural, the burnug of things produces 
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O'hur. the perfuvie and /* agt tmce ariats from 
tluwers or Bweet-ameihriy herbs, sploes, and 
the like The terms tmell and odour do not 
specify the exact natvire of that which Issues 
from bodies , they may both l>o either pie isant 
or unpleasant, but gmll, if taken m certam 
connoctlons, siffnifica a bad imdl, and odoui 
sigoihes that which is sweet meat which la 
kept too long will have that Is of com so 

a bad gmeU the odours from a sacriflco are 
accept il)lo, that Is, the sweet odours astoud to 
heaven Pejfunie is properly a wide spreadutg 
and when taken without any epithet 
signifies a pleasant smell fragrance never sig¬ 
nifies anything but what is good it is the 
sweetest and most powerful perfume the 
perfum from flowers and shrubs is as grateful 
to one sense as their colouia and conformation 
are to the other , the /rnj/i ance from groves of 
myrtle and orange trees aurpossea the beauty 
of their fruits 01 foliage 

Tlieii curWB hi* con*iiiTiinr feet wh )se wmC 
Betray* that iwfi ty w luUi Uieir iltuew leiit 

DINHAM 

Bn flnwcT* in? piOiered to Hilurn a grive, 

To luiB their fresluieas viiiong iKiiie* Atid rriUeiiness 
And have their odourt stifled lit the dust —KoWK. 

At iMt rt soft and Bulemn breathing soiiiid 
lloae like a ateaio oi rich dmtilled per/umet 

MU TON 


„ , ,0 *Io«? 0 guutlo sleep, 

"atiiM 1 ioft nn-BB I How have I frlghW thee^ 
That theu uo more wilt weigh iiiyeyelldi down. 
And itetp my leuiiee lu forgetfulness T 
„ . SHAKBrEAHa 

Sober, v Abstinent 


Sober, Grave 

Sober (v Abti nent) oxpresbus the absence 
of allexhiUmtion of hpiriis Grave {o Giaif) 
expressesa wci,ih i, in the Intellectual operation i 
which makes tliera pioeeed slowly tsubi letg is 
therefore a mure n Uural and ordinary state for 
the human mind th ui gravity it behoves every 
man to beioin^r In all situations , but tho^e 
who fill the moat important autions of hiu 
must be giaie Even in our pleasures wo may 
observe aoftjicfy which keeps us from eveiy 
unseemly ebullition of mirth , but on partim- 
lar occasions where the importauec of tho 
subject ought to wci(,hou thenund it becomes 
us to be yrote At a fniht we have need of 
sobiiety at a fuueril we have need of giaiUi/ 
goiincfy extends to many more objects tiiau 
grai ity we must bo so'^ei ui our thouf,'htH iiul 
opinions, as well as incur outwuU tonduet 
and behaviour, hut wo can bo giaif piopeily 
speaking only m our looks and our outwaid 
deportment 


Boft venMil/Vaiyrrtncs clothe the flow ring oirth 

Mason 

Bmootb, V Eien 
To Smother, 1 ’ TotUiJe 
To Smother, v To sufjocvle 
To Snatch, v To lay hold of 

To Sneer, v To *rnj 


To Soak, Drench, Steep 
f$oak ia a vanation of suck 
Drench 1 b a variation of t<f ink 
Steep, in Saxon sUajHUi, Ac , from the 
Hebrew signifies to overflow oi over- 

wLclui 

Tho idea of communicating or recdving a 
liquid IS eomniou to these terms We ao«A 
things in witer wlien wo wish to soften them, 
aniinaJs are di encheil w ith liquid as a modicin U 
operation A peisons iloihes are «ociied in 
run when tlie water Las penetrated every 
thread ho himself is dreniheil iu the ram 
when it has iwnetnted a» it were his very 
body, di ench therefore in this c iso only 
expresses the idea of soaL m a stronger man 
iier To sleep is a species of «oaA*tnf^ employed 
'18 on artificial process , to aoaA, ia however a 
permanent action by which hard things are 
londered soft, to steep is a temporary action 
by which soft bodies become penotriiod with 
a liquid thus salt meat rcqulies to he so«f 
fruits are steejied in brandy 

Drill il through the eandy etrotuin, every way 
The water* with the eundy etiwtuia rlw, 

And clear and iweeten oe they roa* 

And deck with fruitful trew the fleWe around, 

Am i with nlnshiuit waten drench the ground 


Now came etiU ev mug on, and twilight gny 
Hod lu heriotcr llv ry all Hungs clod -~Mit lo . 

So Bt*ike the Cherub and hi* (rr<TM lebuVe 
S4\et(. in yuuililul ).eaut>, added grace 
ImiULlble —MlLlUN 

Sobriety, v Modesty 
Sociable, v Social 
Social, V Convuial 


Social, Sociaole 

Social, fiom sociiti a companion, signifies 
belonging or allied to a couipatnon, liaviug the 
diapobition of a companion, Sociable, irom 
tho same, signifies able or fit to be i compan¬ 
ion , the former la an active, the 1 itter a i)aa- 
sivo quality social people setk others, soei 
able people aio aeughtfoi l>y others It is jius 
sibk for a man to be socto I and not sociable to bo 
sttcioble luci not smial ho who di iwa hia plca- 
feurcs flora society without eomrnunu sting his 
shiiie to tho eomuiou atoik of eliteit iiiimeuts 
IS w)cm£ but not sotKifde njoo efatatmon 
disposiiIon arc often 111 this c lie they iecei\o 
moro than they give he on the eomiary w ho 
has talents to phase compinj, but not the m- 
cllniitioii to go into company, may be sociable 
but IS seldom *ociai ot this deseripiiou aio 
humourists who go into company to giaiiiv 
their pnue, and stay away to indulge their 
humour iocial and «?cia./>£e ore likewise ap¬ 
plicable to things, with a siinuar diBtinctlou , 
soctaf intercourse is that intercourse which 
men hive together for the purjxisLsof society, 
soanl pie isurei are what they enjoj by aseoci- 
atiug together a path or a earriago is denomi¬ 
nated aociabU which encourages the asboeiation 
of many 

Social Irlendi 

Attuu d to liapiiy uaioou ul iouL—THOMSON 


Scienees ar« of ^sooiahlc diipoaitlOD and flonrlah l eak 
In Uie nalghboujbvod of coeh otbw ^BLACKSTu i K 
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Society, V Aiiociation 
Society, V CommuHtiif, 

Socie y, V Fdlowthtp 

Society, Company 
Society (v Asaociation) and Company 
(v AMoetaUon] here express either the persons 
itasociatuig or the act of ossoclatlD^ 

In either case jociety la a general, and com¬ 
pany a particular term , as respects persons 
osKOCiatiug, society coniprehendi> either all the 
associated part of mankind, as when wo speak 
of the laws of socic/v the welt being of loctcfy 
or it U said onW of a pai ticvilar »umber of 
ii dividuats asGociated, in which latter cjse )t 
co*ni.8 msarest to companv and differs fiom it 
ou'v as to the purjxifle of the ai-sociatioii A 
is alwrtj s formed for some solid purpose 
as the Humane soufty and n company is alwars 
hr aignt together for pleasure or piofit, aa has 
ulreidy been oMorred 
Good sense teaches us the necensity of con- 
fnmiing to the tuIoh of the aociety to which wo 
i'elf nj go'i^i hicedinff prescnliea to us to 
r. nder cui selves agreeable to the C 0 mpany of 
v.hic)i we form a part 

When expressing the abbiract action of nwo- 
ciitiiig the term jocirfyls even more gencril 
and indefinite th-in beforo , it expresses that 
which is common to mankind , and cotupani/ 
that which la peculiar to Individuals. The 
love of society is Inherent in our nature , It is 
weakened or destroyed only by the vice of 
our constitution, or tho derangement of our 
system every one naturally likes the corn- j 
pany of his own friends and connections in ^ 
preference to that of atran,;crs Soctfiy is a , 
permanent and hdnhial act, company is oi ly j 
a parhc’hr act autted to the oc( asion it 
liehoves us to shun tJic socitty of fhose from i 
whom we cm learn no good, although wt j 
may 8om times be obliged hi lx in thou com- ' 
puny Tho of inttlhgont men is do I 

sinble for thosf who \re ent ring life, tlip ! 
roinpanv of facetious men is agreeable lU 
travelling I 

he who from the first of Joys ' 

fluCT i-v ti'f' ff I" tefi lie I 

AtiilJ th)i World of dr'll!) - THOMSON 

CamjianM Ui(i> gh it ni tj reprirve s iiisn fnim Ills 
tnelHrcla/ly CaVDoi secure huu trout Lis cvnscieuco — i 
BOITIH 

Soft, MJd, Gentle, Meek. 

Soft, in S.t'con aott German mnA, comes 
moat probihiv fiom tic Saxon ub. Gothic 
Hebrew flaibaiA rtst 

Mild, in 8 ixon mdtlf, German ntilde, Jio 
Latin mo/hs, Greek fteiAocoe, comes from 

S eiAurirtii to sooth© with to/t words, and ucAi 
oney 

Qentle, v Oentle 

Meek, like the Litm mrtui, may in ail pro¬ 
bability come fiom the Greek ueiw to make 
less, signifying to make one's self small, to be 
humble 

&o/t nnd Tutid are employed both in the pro¬ 
per and tho Improper application , »M«it only 
1? u® annhcatioii tqft la opposed to 

tiie hard, nUJ to tho fh irp or strong 
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All bodies are said to be sg/if which yield 
easily to the touch or pressure, as a m/f bed, 
the ao/C earth, itift fruit, some bodies aie t'ald 
to be mild which act weakly, but pleas totly, 
on the taste, os mild fruit, or a mtld ohet.so, 
or on the feelings, aa mild weather 
In the Improper application ao/t, mtld, and 
gentfe may oe applied t» that which acts 
weakly upon others, or is ca^ly acted upon 
by others , meeJt Is said of that only which is 
acted upon oasUy by others, in thte sense 
they ore all empluved as epithets, to desig. 
nate cither the person or that wbich is 
porsonaL 

In the sense of acting weakly, but plea- 
eanHy, ou others, ao/t, mtld, and genth are 
applied to the same persieial properties, but 
with a slight distinction in the Boni»e the 
voice of a person is eiUior soft or mild it is 
naturally lo/'t, it ia purposely made mu’rf a aoft 
voKO strikes agree iblv upon the ear , & mtld 
vfice, when a^sunitd by thote who have 
luthorfty, dispels all fears in the minds of 
infiiiors A peraun moves either aoflh/ or 
t/mtly, but in the first ca'^o he moves with but 
littio noiRo, in the second he moves with a slow 
pice It 13 nec swuy to go aoftly in the 
ch mibor of the sick, that they may not ho 
disturbed, it is mccss.rv for a suk porson 
to move geniiy when ho first attempts to go 
abroad after ills confiocment 
''’o tread aofily is an art which is acquired 
from tho dancing master , to go gently is a 
voluntai-v act wo miiy go a gentle or a quick 
pace at pleasure Words arc cither soft niild, 

1 r gentle a ao/l word falls lightly upon the per¬ 
son to whom it is addressed , it does not 
oxcito any angry sentimotit, the proverb 
savs " \ aoft answer tiirno h aw ly wrath ” 
A rcproiif Is nuld when it falls e isily from the 
lip of one who his power lo oppress and 
wound the feelings a tiiisufe, an admoni¬ 
tion, or a hint is gint/f which bears Indirectly 
on the offtnd'’-, and does not expoio the 
wliols of his tnfimntv to view a kind father 
hIwivh tnes the cftii cv of mild reproofs, a 
prudent fumd will alwiys try to correct our 
errors by gentle rem mrtiftiiccs 
In like in inner we ‘av that pnm^ihments 
irr mtld which inflict but a small j>ortloii of 
jniii , tliey are opposed to those which are 
severe those means of corre tion are gentle 
wljuh are opposed to thoso that are violent 
It requires discretion to know how to infilct 
punishment with the due proYiortlon of mild- 
Tif'ij and severity , it will lx. fniitleas to adopt 
nentle means of r rrcttion when there ia not 
a power of resorting to those which are violent 
lu c.iae of neecssitv Persons, or their man¬ 
ners, are termed soft mild, and gentle, but still 
with similar distinctions , a soft address, a 
soft air, and the like, are becoming or not, 
RCd rdlng to tho eex in that which is deno- 
niiiated tho aofier sex, those qualitlog nt 
snfineaa are characteristic excellencies, but 
even in this sex thf‘y may degenerate, by 
their excess, into insipidity and in the male 
R6X they are compatible only in a small de¬ 
gree with manly firmness o^ carriage Mtld 
manners are peculiarly becoming to superiois, 
whereby they win the love and eatew ol 
those who are to inferior stations, gentle 
manuen are beocmlng in all penmia who 
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take a part lu eotiAl life gt-ntleimi is, Id fact, 
that due medium of to/tnea» which is alike 
suitable to both sexes, aad which it Is the 
object of polite education to produce 
In thu seose of being acted oq oasUy, the 
disfHJsitiou la sail to be not only loft^mtld 
auJ pentU, but also meti; softness of dlspoai- 
tio I imd character is an Infirmity botli iu the 
nude and female, but particularly in the for- 
M r , It is altogether uicnTupatlblo with that 
H i^'wlioesa aud uuiformity of conduct which is 
I ijuH to foi oiery man who has in indopou 
it pirt to act iri life A man of i die* 
iKititio 1 iifton vulds to tbo tnlroatiea ot others, 
ami do B that win h hia judgmci t condomue , 
mddnen of dHpo'iition unlita i mau alto- 
g tucr lor coiuuiind and n to bo clearly 
ill tingnnhi d fiom tlut mihtae'^s of conduct ' 
wiiKli 18 fuiindod on piincipio , ptntleiifss as a i 
part 01 the character n not lo nuuh to be , 
rtioniumndid is roinluiiit, hum la 

Ilf coot uns so inuc'i in it-'clf il» it I'i rough, 
thit tho UfnLlt dlspoHitiou Is Tillable to make 
tlut rcsistaiico whuh id ieqm>jitc for tho pur- 
IHiioB of self defoULO mtekuLss is a Chnstiin 
virtue forcibly recommended to our practico 
by the example and precepts of our bkbsed 
hanour, it consists not only In an unresist 
iiig, hut a forg ving tomi>er, a temper that is 
unruffled byiiijurioa and provocations it is, 
however, an infinuitj if It 'iprings from a 
Want of spirit, or au unconsciousness of what 
i^due to ouraclies melnest, therefore, as a 


Solicitation, Importunity 

Solicitation is general, Importanlty 
is particular it is importunate or Iroublo- 
Boine Bof unfa lion Solicitation ii itself indeed 
that which gives trouble to a certain extent, 
but it in not always unreasonable there may 
bo cases in which we ma> yield to the Aohnda- 
ftortB of fiiuiids to do tint which we have no 
objjction to be obliged to do but tmpor(unify 
is that Boficifation which never coaaos to apply 
for that which it is nut agreeable to give \^o 
may s-imetimea Yu) urgom in our iofintatioiu 
of a friend to iccept some proffered honour, 
tho Bo/irifafiort however, in ihis case, although 
IE iniy even Ymj troubled uiie, yet it is sw « t 
cned by the motive of the action Ihe imp »- 
iiiitifi/ut bcggirh IS oftm a politic mcai s uf 
extorting money from tho p leaciigcr 

Ahlioutcli tlio tlevil cAiintit corijiiel a ma.ii to mti yot 
bi» exu a iiiau 1^1 111 coiilijiual tvttvJlufiotu — 

^0UTH 

llic Wmoiit ot expectalion 1» not oaslly to It? lioriia 
HiuM tiiv hcxrilina lit) rnxl tm^n^^iiientii tu witiubuw li 
lioui tin. iinj>vrtuuUitJ of liiwire —JOHNSON 

Solicitude, V Care 
Solid, t Fiji.i 
Solid, V Ilatd 
Solid, t Sit&Bfflafmf, 

Solitary, v Alone 


nafural temper, sinks mto invaimess aud 
servility , but when as in arquired temper, 
built upon principle, aud moulded into a 
habit of the mind, it is tlie grand distinctive 
cn iractoristic of tho religion wo pni/cHs 
Oenlle and ineei are likewise upilicd to 
amirnls, tlio formor to designate that easy 
11 iw of spint.a which bts thorn for being 
guided in their movements, and tlio latter to 
iimik that pissive tenipor tlut submits to 
every kind of trcatmsnt, however harsh, 
without au 11 id mat ion < ven of diaplcasuro A 
horse 13 rMttle, as opjHisod to one that Is 
‘l>n ite 1, tin fortiiwr Is devoid of tliat impetus 
In iiiniscU to move which lenders the otiici 
unguvern ibk 'he lunb is a patterned meeL- 
n^ss, nui yields to the knife of the butcher 
Without a struggle or a groan 

I’l ■»¥ j oil tre id loutiv thxt the blind mole uiiy not 
Uexr » foot till -811 AlCSPt AKE 

Bu/t BtitlneM Hud tlie ulght, 

Beuxiie the toucuvft of hvmuuy 

8H \KSPEARS 

Ai when the woodi by gentU wind* are 

BowtnwJfc how patient tho mild creature Ue«, 

Wlixt tnftni44 III its lueUiiJi >ly fete 
Wbal dumb ,.aiiu>laliiiuk luuo^ouce 

CloM it mine ear one cull d me forth to Walk, 

With gmUc voicn —UIUOX 

To Soil, V To Siam 
To Sojourn, » 2’o abide 
To Solace, v To console 
Soldier like, v Martial 
Sole, V Solitary 
Solemn, v Grave 

To Solicit, V To beg I 


Solitary, Sole, Only, Single 
Solitary and Sole are lioth derived from 
solus alone or whole 

Only, that la onely, sigtiiflos the quality of 
unity 

Single la an abbreviation of ■liignlar (r 
Simple) 

All these terms are more or less opposed to 
pevciai or many Solitary and sole signify one 
left be itso'f, the forint 1 mustlv m application 
to pirticul ir 8 cii''iblt oltjccta the latter in le 
gaid mostly to muni ubji cU a solitary shrub 
txprei-bcs nut only one shrub, but one that has 
hi on left to itself tlio tole cause or reason sig¬ 
nifies thit reason or cause which stands 
nnsTipported bj anv thing el'-e Only does not 
iiicliiclc the idea of d sertion or dcYinvation 
but it comiirehends ^h it of want or di fidenej 
he who lias only one shilling ii hia poikc* 
nnans to imply tlMt he waots more or ouglrt 
to luce more Single mgnifles simply one or 
moredctached from others, without conveying 
iny other colUtcral idea a single sheet oi 
piper may bo eoiaetinies more convenient 
thxii a d< ublo one a single shilling may be all 
that is necessary for ttio present purpose 
there may be jinyic ones, as well as a single 
one , but the other terms exclude the idea of 
there being anything else A aoiifttiy act of 
generosity is not sufficient to characterize a 
man as generous with mcist cnmuials tho 
sole gnmod of their defence rests upon their 

not having learnt to know and do bettor harsh 

language and severe looks are not the twiiy 
means of correcting the faults of othen single 
instances of extraordinary talents now end 
th-n p-c3cnt thcTieolves In the course of au 
ago 
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In the adverbial form, eoleiy, only and singly \ 
wc employed with a similar dlstluotlon Tho 
dleasters which attend an unsuccessful znlli* 
tary enterprise Is seldom to be attributed soMy 
to the incapnoity of the general there are 
many circumstances both m the natural and 
moral world which are to be accounted for oniy 
by admitting a providence as presented to ua 
In Dlvlno revelation there are many things 
which men could not effect singly that might 
be effected by them conjointly 

Tike catUe in the fleldi hnd mndon gnsn, 

ThoM ran »nd folitary itiMc In floclu — HllTOlf 
ail thinin an Imt lnal\>t(.l to a tnati In ck<inpnrti(tn at 
that an« which ia the toU ininlan o( hla fUK-y —90U1U 
Thy fear 

Will aave trial, what the leiuit can do 
SingU agaiuat the wicked ^UlLTuN 

Solitary, Desert, Desolate 
Solitary, v Aloiu 
Desert is tho same as destrtfd 
Desolate, in Latin (ksolatus, algnldos 
made *o/imry 

All these epithets are applied to places, but 
with different modifio.ations of tho common 
idea of solitude which belongs to them ioh 
tniy simply denotes the absence of all beings 
of the same kind thus a place Is solitary to a 
man where there is no human being but bim- 
solf, and it is «oh(ary to a brute when there 
ore no brutes with which it can hold society 
Desert convoys the idea of a place made johtory 
by being shunned, from its unfitness as a 
place of residence , all (ie«?rin are places of such 
wildness as seem to frighten away almost all 
inhabitants Desolate conveys the idea of a 
place made sohta? v, or bare of inhabitants, and 
all traces of habitation, by violent meuis, 
every country may become desolate which ifl 
exposed to the inroads of a rav igmg army 

The first time we behold the hero (Ulyewe) we find him 
dtsconaolately aittinir ou the folitarp shore tijiblux to 
rat rn to Itluwa -WHAKTON 

A peopled city made n detert plsce —DBl nrW 
Supporting flud gupported polish d friSbds 
And deer relatione inlnglo Into hlnw 
But thU the nigged savage in ver lelt, 

£ en tUtolaCe in trowds —TIIOUbON 


To Solve, Resolve 
Solve and Resolve botli como from the 
Ijitin sotvo, in Greek Avw, In Hebrew <ai to 
loosen 

Between solve and lesohe there la no con.' 
siderable difference either in sense or applica 
tion the former soems uiorely to spvak of 
unfolding in a general manner that whmh is 
wrapped up in obscurity to respite is rather 
to unfold it by the particular method of carry 
ifig one back to first principles, we solve a 
problem, and resolve a difficulty 

Something yft of douht rrinalns 

Which ouly thy loluUon can resolve —HILTON 

Some, Any 

Some, prolmbly contractotl from so a one or 
Sven a one, la altogether rcStnchve in Its sense 
1 altogether univen-al and 

luouiTilte Some apfdlea to one parth ulir part 
in illatluoLion from the rest any to every in¬ 


dividual part without distinction Some think 
this, end others that any person, might 
believe if be would, any one can conquer his 
passions who calls in the aid of religion In 
consequence of this distinction in sense, sojne 
can only be used In particular affirmative pro 
positions , but an which Is equivalent to ah, 
maybe either in negative, interrogaU,e, or 
hy^thetloal propositions some say so docs 
any one believe it * Ho will not give to any 


Soon, Early, Betimes 

AU these words arc evprcSHivo of time, hut 
Soon respects son e future penod Ingener I, 
Harly, or ere, before, and Betimes, or by 
the time, before a given timo, respect some 
particular period at no groat distance A 
person may come soon or early in the former 
case ho may not be long in coming from tbo 
time that tl^e words aie spoken , lu the laitt^r 
case ho comes before the timo appointed Ilo 
who rises soon does nothing extraordinary , 
but ho who nscs earl>/ or Miwif* exceeds tho 
usual hour considerably &oa Is eaui mostly 
of pATticular acts, and is always dated from 
tbo lime of the person speaking, If not otber 
wise expressed, come soon signifies after tho 
present moment early and beUmes, if not 
otherwise expressed, have always respect to 
some specific time appointed , come early will 
signify a visit, a meeting, and the like, do it 
betimes will signify before the thing to bo donw 
IS wanted in this manner both are employ* d 
for the actions of youth An earli/ attention 
to religious duties will Tender them hahitu d 
and pleisiDg, wo must begin betimes to biing 
tho stubborn will into subjection 

But soon too soon ' tlie lover tumi hie rye* 

Akhki ehe laile—Agaln iJie Uiea—elie iliet —ToFI. 

Pope not being aeiit oorty to ichool, waa taught to 
rnul by an aunt —JOHNSON 

H vppy I* the man who heUtna scqalwi a itlUh lot 
holy •olltude —UORNK 

To Sooth, V To allay 
Sordid, i* Jifean 
I Sorrow, v AJlietion 


Sorry, Grieved, Hurt 

Sorry and Grieved are cplthels some 
whit differing from their primitives sorrow 
aw\f}rtej{v AjJlicUon), birismuch as thiy are 
applied to ordinary subjects We gfeak of 
being sorry for anythiug, howt-ver tnviil, 
which concerns ourselves, but we are com¬ 
monly gneied for that which con^’en g others 
I am jorr^ that 1 was nut at homo when a 
ptr^ion called upon mo, 1 am grieieil that it Is 
not In my power to serve a friend who stuida 
In need Both these terms respect only ihst 
whicii wo do oursetvos Hurt (» A) dtsythnye 
and To wyMr*) rcRjiecU that which is dono 1o 
us, donoJing piuiful feeling from hurt or 
wounded feelings , wo are huHoX being treated, 
with disrespect 


^leau approaching next eonfread 
That In hit heart lie lov tl a , 

One fault be hath it sorry fi'r t 

Hit ton we baU a loot too abci i SlVJfT 
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The niiuilc ftpe began to chatter 
How evil tniieuei Til* name bespatter. 

He uw, and lie was i/riev d to see I 
Uii teal woe soiuotluiea ludiicreet —Swift 

No mau is hurt at kn*t few are en by henrine hla 
■elghbour estoemod a worthy mau —llLAili * 

Sort, V Kind 
Sovereign, v ri mce 

Soul, Mind 

Theeo terma, or tho equivalenH to thorn, 
have been employed by all civilized ii itiona 
to deelgiiate that part of human nature 
which Th distinct from matter The Soul, 
however, from the German mU, &c, and 
tho Greek fori to live, like tho amnia 
of the Latin, which comes from the Greek 
ow^os wind or bnath, is represented to 
our minds by the subtlest or most ethereil 
of sensible objects, namely, breath or spirit, 
and denotes properly the quickening or vital 
principle Mind, on tho contnry from tho 
Greek fLtvo^, which signihoa strength, is that 
sort of power which Is closely illicd to, and in 
a great measure dependent upon, cuiporcal 
organlritlon the former is, therefore, the 
immortal, and tho Utter tho mortvl, part of 
ua , the former connects us with angels, tho 
latter with bnitcs in the former wo distin¬ 
guish consciousness and will t which is possessed 
by no other created being tli it we know of, in 
the latter wo distinguish nothing but the 
power of receiving IraprcssKins from extcnial 
objects, which wo c^l idcis and which we 
have in common with tho brutes There are 
minute iilitloaojihcrs who, from their extreme 
anxiet> after tiuth, dcn> tlut we possess any¬ 
thing more than wh it this jioor coinposition 
of flesh and blood c m give us, and yet, 
methinks, sound philosophy would teach us 
that we ought to prove the truth of one posi¬ 
tion before wo assert tho f lUehooii of its 
opposite and consequently tint if we deny 
that we have anj thing but what i« mitmil 
In us, we ought first to I'n vo th it tho matcri il 
is sufficient to produce the icisoiiing f icultv 
of roan Now it is upon tl is very imiiossi- 
bility of tiuding an>thing in nutter as an 
adequate cause for the production of Gic jtoui 
that it 18 conceived toU an tntirely dintmct 
principle If wc had oiilj the mind, tint ih, 
an aggregate of idc is or stiisiblo images, such 
as IS possessed by the brutes, it would be no 
difficulty to conceive of this as purely material, 
since tho act of receiving imiges is but a 
passive act, suited to the in ictivo property of 
matter but when the 4ouf turns m upon itself, 
and creates for itself by abstraction, combina¬ 
tion, and deduction, a world of new objects, 
it proves itself to be the most active of all 
principles in the uuivcrso , it then positively 
acts upon matter insteid of being acted upon 
by it But not to lose sight of tho distinction 
drawn between tho words wul and mind, I 
simply wish to show that iho vulgar and the 
philosophical use of those terms altogether 
accord, and are both founded on the truo 
nature of things, namely, that tho word tout 
IB taken for the active and living principle, 
and mind is considered as the storehouse or 
lecelver so likewise when we say ttot a 
^eiaon is tho soul of the society In which he 


acts , 01 that we treasure anything in iLs 
mine/, It makes an impression on the mind 

Wuin ie»a In apeniebial motion Howe, 

And to no outwuid caune that motion owes. 

mirHAM 

In baslifnl coyness or in ma 
Iho soft return toiaeiil d sai 
In side long glaticei from he 
Or from horsflelliug roiti in 

E eti from the liody s purity the mind 
Kectivis t Bcuol syiiipatlietlc Aid —IIIOMSOV 


Ideu pnde 
?e when It stole 
r downcast eyes, 
stifled sighs 

TaOMSOV 


Sound, Sane, Healthy- 

Sound and Sane, m Latin comes 
probably from sam/uis tho blood, btcautio m 
th it hes the seat of he dth or sickness 
Healthy, v Healthy 

Sound is extended in its application to all 
things that are in the shito in which they 
ought to be, So as to jire'^erve their vitality , 
thus, animals and vegetables are said to bo 
found when in tho former there is nothing 
amiss in their bn ith, and m the latter in 
their root By a figuritivo application wood 
and other things miv bo sud to bo ^oimd 
vhen tbty aioentircly free from any symptom 
of dei ly is apfilicalilo to human beings, 
in the 8 lino sense, but with rcfticnco to the 
mind , a vine person is ojiposed to one that is 
lusano hadthy r\pre<'Ses more than either 
found lyr vine wo iro hiallhy in every pirt 
but we ire sointd in tb it which Is csBeiitnl for 
life lie wlio lb foujitf m ly live, but he who is 
hfdUhy enjoys hfe 

tiutCipjH and tin nstnl joanrfrr mind 
1 lie filial prtbtiU Oi the Sitiu s ricBign d —DKYDEV 
I ut Iho cooTsr (f miiav-iiii (to th# rrown) Is ths 
healthy habit of the flritish totiBtitulioa —flUKKE 


Sound, Tone 

Sound, iu Latin iOHUi, and Tone in 
T itiu tonuii, may piobiblj both como from 
tho Gicik. ToFo?, from reimto stretch or exert, 
Mgmfyiiig simiily an exertion of the voice, 
but I should lather derive souiui from tho 
Hebrew shaon i noise 
iiound IS that which issnos from any body, 
80 os to become audible , ime is a species of 
sound which Is produced from pirticular 
bodies a sound iiiav l>c accidental we miv 
hear the sounds of waters or leaves, of animals 
ormcn tonesaro those jiarticular sounds which 
are loade eithei to express a pirtieuLir feeling 
or to produce harmony a slieep will cry for 
its lost young in a ime of distress an organ 
18 so formed as to scud forth tho most solemu 
tones 

Thp thexow nceordinR to th« wious touclis* 

winch raise them form thtiuseh «» into an scute or erav*, 
quiclt or slow loud or flu/t, tonn *-llUOHhB 

Source, V Ouym 
Source, 1 Simng 

Space, Boom 

Space, in Latin apa(itou, Greek ovaStoF, 
jEoI ffffoSiot' a race ground 
Boom, ui Saxon rum, 4 ^c Hebrew lamaft 
a wide place ^ ^ 




_SPEAK_All 

These are both ubbtract Urma, expressive of 
that portion of the inn verse which is supposed 
not to bo ocoupiod by an> solid body is 

a gencr il term, which includes withiu itself 
th-it which infinitely surpasses our compro- 
hensiou, ioo»i is a limited term, which com¬ 
prehends those portions of apace which arc 
artificially formed apace is either extended 
or bounded , room is always a bounded apace 
the fjMce between two objects is cither natural, 
incidental, or designedly formed , the room is 
that which is the fnnt of design, to suit the 
u uvenionce of persona there la a sufticient 
apace between the heavenly bodies to admit of 
their moving without eonfusion , the value of 
a house essentially depends upon the quantity 
of roo»i which it affords, in a row of trees 
there must always bo vacant between 

each tree , in a coach there will bo only 7oom 
for a given number of jiersons 
Spare is only taken in the natural sense , 
room is also employed in the moral applica¬ 
tion in every person there is ample room for 
amendment or iinprovenient 

The miui of wealth uTid pride 
Tekei up a tpaes that ni^my iioor supplied I 

OOCnSMITIl 

For the whole world without a native home 
Il nothing but a priaou of a larger room —COWLXT 

Spacious, V Aviple 
To Spare, V Toaffoxl 
To Spare, V rosaie 
Sparing, v Oeeonomical 
Spark, V Gallant 
Tc Sparkle, r To ahme 

To Speak, Say, Tell 
Speak, m Saxon '^peenn, is probably changed 
from the German tpnihin andconiiLctui with 
il echtn to break, the L itin 2» ftO) to praj, and 
the Hebrew fcaiti to blcsa 
Sav, m Saxon f;an German I atm 

aeco or '^equor changed into dico, and Iltbicw 
ahoch to sjicai or <tij/ 

Tell, in Saxon tad fan, Low German iellnn, 
&c , is probably an onorrutoftoiia m laiiguugc 
To ^peni may ‘-Imply consist in uttenng an 
articulate sound but to acy is to comraum 
cate Some idea by menus of words a child 
begins tn apeal the moment It opens its lips , 
to utter any icknowledgcd sound , but it will 
be some time bofoio it can aui/ anything a 
pel son is said to ipftiJL high or low, distinctly 
or indistinctly, but he aaps that which is true 
or false, right or wrong a dumb man cannot 
ept-oi. a fool cvnnot aay anything that is 
worth hearing we speai languages, we apeak 
sense or nonsense, we ijwoi intelligibly or un* 
intelligibly but we aay what we think at the 
tune Iq an extended sense, apeak, may refer 
IS much to sense as to sound , Init then it 
applies only to general costs, and say to partl- 
cul ir and passing circumstances of life it is a 
great abuse of the gift of speech not to apeak 
the truth , it is very culpaole In a person to 
eay that he will do a thing and not to do it. 

To aa>/ and tell are both the ordinary actions 
of men in their daily intercourse , but say n 
very partial, it may comprehend single uu 
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connected scutuicee, or oven suiglo w'ords 
we may aay yes or no, but we tell that which 
IS connected, and which forms more or Iuks of 
a, n**rrativo To any is to coramunU ate that 
which passes in our own minds, to express out 
ideas and feelings as they rise, to tell is to 
communicate events or iircuinstaiicos rospoct 
ing ourselves or others It Is not good to 1^ 
children aay foolish thinra fo” tho sake of 
tliking, it is still worse for them to be eu 
couix^d in tetUny everything they hear 
when every one ia allowed to say what he 
likes and what he tliliiks, them will commonly 
bo more apeak ei a than hearms, those who 
accustom themsclvos to tell long stories impose 
a tax upon others which is not repaid by the 
pleasure of their company 
Men’s reputations dopend upon what others 
«iy of them , i oports are spread by moans of 
one man telling another 

H« that qiirUioDAth inurh •liall leani muolt and con 
tint mach for be Aall giva octaslon to thobo wlwni hi 
aiketh to pleaee theiuieivea In lyieatini/ —BACON 
All/ Yorke (for luw II anj thon ranii teU) 

Wliat Mrtoie in, wlto practlM it «o w«lL—JEV vvg 

To Speak, Talk, Converse, Dia- 
course 

Speak, V To apeak 

Talk 18 but a variation of tell (v To apeak) 
Converse, v Converaatton 
Discourse, in Latin ducurAUt, expresses 
properly an examining or deliberating upon 
Iho idea of communicating with, or com 
miUiicating to, another, by means of signs, is 
common in the signification of all these teniis 
to tjunl Is an imlefinite term, specifying no 
oiicurastanco of the ictiou, wo may spinL 
only one word or man> , but we toll for a 
coutmuuico wo spini fr un various motivis , 
we talk for pleasure , wo mivnse for improve- 
incut, or liitelloctiid gntificiMon we apeetk 
wirli or to a ix:i'<oii wo talk commonly to 
] others, we roiim si" with othus Speafinp a 
I Ungiiago is quite distinct fi-om writing, 

I public 'iptnking Las it all times been culti- 
I V itcd with gied care, but pirticuhrly under 
I pipolir goi umiciits talking is moatl> the 
pastime ot the idle and the empty , tho^e 
who think least Irtfi most come? sation is the 
laiionU omplojmcnt of social bungs, who 
' peek bj an mtereb inge of pentimotits to purify 
ihs affections, and imiiro-re the understanding 
Co??iera«fjo)i ia the «t of many together 
toffc and discourse meybo the let of one ad¬ 
dressing himself to others Lomeraatwn loses 
Its value when it ceases to be general, talk 
has seldom any value but what the talker 
attaches to it, a dtacourae donves its value 
from the nature of the subject, as well as the 
character of the speaker eonvei aatton is adapted 
for mixed companies, children talk to thdr 
pirenifl, or b, their companions , parents and 
tear hers diacourae with young peo^e on moral 
duties 

Fulwhood le a ifn/Mna agalnit oui tboushU.—SOUTH. 

JWIferj axe commonly vain *ihI cr«diiloua withal, in 
he that talketh « n it he knoi^ wiU «lio (Mt wbU b* 
knoweth not —BaCON 

Oo titerefon hall thii dav u Iriend with friend, 
Conaeraa with Adaue—MiLTOH 
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J>t thr dfMwtwM b« inch, tlut thou nuyit glre 
rroflt to oth«n, or from tta«ia rocotro.—butRAM, 

To Speak, V To utter 

Special, Speolflo, Particular 
Speoiali In Latin ^ectalu, elgnifies belong' 
Ing to tiie Bpecies, Particular, bclon^og 
to a particle or small part, Specific, in 
Latin gpecijkut, from tpecitt a specieB, and facto 
to make, signifies making a species The 
iMcial is that which oomes under the general , 
^0 particular ia that which comes under the 
tpecial hence wo apeak of a spvcud rule, but 
a particular case Parlicutar and rptcific are 
both applied to the properties of Individuals , 
but partictttor Is said of the contingent circum* 
stances of things, tpcc\fk of their inherent 
properties, every plant has something particu 
lav in Itself different from others, it is either 
longer or shorter, weaker or stronger but 
Its tpecijic property la that which it has iu 
common with its species particular is, there¬ 
fore, the term adapted to loose discourse 
tixetjic is a solontmc term which describes 
tnlnga minutoly 

The same may be said of partieiUanze and 
tpcc\f>/ we particulaime tor the sake of infor¬ 
mation we specify for the sake of instruction, 
In describing a nuns person and dross we 
particularize if we mention everything singly 
which can lv3 said upon it, m delineating a 
phn It is necessary to #p;ci/y time, place, 
distance, matonals, and everything else which 
may bo connected with the carrying It Into 
execution 

Ood cUlnii It M a tpectol part of lil< prerogative to hare 
Uie entire diapoeel ul ricLot —SOUTH 

Brerr state bMsparfiruIar principle of buppincta md 
tills unnclple tnsy In ee*.h be carried to a mischievous 
excesa-OOtDBMiTH 

The linpuUtlcin of being n fool Is a thing which man 
kind, of all others. Is the most impatient of, it bemga blot 
ai»on the prime Mid speetdo perfection of human nature 
-dOUTH. 

Sp6Ci6S, 1’ KiTld 
Specific, V Special 
Specimen, v Copy 
Specious, t Coloui able 

Speck, t 

Spectacle, v Shau> 

Spectator, v lool-eT-on, 

Spectre, v Vimn 
Speculation, v Theory 
Speech, v Addrees 
Speech, V Languoi/e 
Speeohleae, v &lent 
To Speed, V To heuten. 

To Spend, Exhaust, Dram, 
Spend, contracted from expend, in Ijatin 
expendo to pay away, Bigndfles to give from 
one B-oelf 

Exhaust, from the Latin exhauno to draw 
(Alt, gigxufiea to draw out oU that there la 


Drain, a variation of draw, slgntfies to 
draw dry 

The idea of taking from the substance at 
anything la common to these terms, but tn 
epend is to deprive It in a leas degree than to 
exhautt, and that In a less degree than to 
dram every one who exerts himself, in that 
degicespCTidihifl strength , If the exertions aro 
violent he exhauits himself , a crnintry which 
is drained of men Is supposed to have no more 
left To spmi may be applied to that which 
la either external or inhtrent in a body, ex 
hauit to that which is inherent, dram to that 
which Is oxterniU of tho b idy m which it is 
contained wo may apeak of spejulmp onr 
wealth, our resources, our time, and the like , 
but of exhausting our strength, our vigour, our 
voice, and the like , of draining, in the proffer 
application, a vessel of its hquitL or, in the 
improper appheation, draining a treaauiy of 
its ooiitents hence anaes this farther distmo- 
tiott, that to spend and to exhaust may tend, 
more or less, to the injury of a body , but to 
dram may be to its advantage Inasmuch as 
what Is spent or exhausted may be more or less 
Qsaential to tho soundiiesa of a body, it cannot 
bo parted with without diminishing its value, 
or even destroying its existence , as when a 
fortune is spent it is gone, or when a person s 
strength is exhausted be is no longer able to 
move on the other hand, to drain, though a 
more complete evacuation, Is not always 
Injurious, but sometimes even useful to a 
body , as when the land is dmined of a super 
abundance of water 

Tour tears for such s deslh In vsln vnu rpCTul, 

Which stnightiii lutiuurtaUi) slioU encL—URVii&ll. 

Many of our provisions for oose or lisppuiou ora »»■ 
hausted by the presaiit day —JOHhSiOV 

Teaching Is not a Bow of words nor the draJnirg of an 
hour gloss —koUTU 

To Spend or Expend, Waste, 
Dissipate, Squander 

Spend and Expend are variations from 
thcLitin expewio but spend implies simply 
to turn to some purpose or make use of, to 
expend conics with it likewise tho idea of 
exhausting, and Waste, moreover, compre 
heads the Idci of exhausting to no good 
purpose we spend money when we purchase 
anything with u v/a eepend it when wo lay 
it out iu large quantities, so as essentially to 
dimiuiah Its quantity individuals tiiend what 
they have goiornment ex2^ends vast sums in 
coiidiietiiig Uio affairs of a nation , all persons 
waste their property who have not sufficient 
discretion to use it well we spend our tune, 
or our lives, in any employment, we expend 
our strength and faculties upon some ardu 
ous undertaking, wo tposte our time and 
talents In trifies 

DlsBipate, in Latin dw^tus, from 
disMipo, tnat is, die and cipo, in Greek to 
scatter, signifies to scatter diflerrnt ways, that 
is, to waste by throwing away in all directions 
Squander which Is a vai i,i<) . of uandei, 
Bignmea to mike t' run wiot ipirt Both 
these h rms, therofore, denote modes ot watt 
mg but the fi rmcr seems peculnu-ly appU* 
to thit which is wasted In detail upon 



SPIRITUOUS 


different objects, and by a distraction of the 
.uind , tlie latter resj^ts rather the act of 
in the gross, la largo quantltlos, by 
planless profusion young men are apt to 
(fwstpate their property in pleasures , the open, 
generous, and thoughtless are apt to tguandcr 
their property 

Then havLiitr •pvnX the lut mniUni of light 
1 uer giro their Uxliee due repoee et nlght^DRYDEV 
Wliiit iiuiuben guiltlewof their own di»«Me 
Are uiateh’d by sudden death, or by elon' degruceT 

Jeswh 

He pitied mm and much he pitied IViavf 
Whom laleely ■luiliiiK tete him cured with meiuie 
To dttupai* their days lu quest id J< y ~ AKMSTKOSO 
To how many temptations are aU bnt espei tally ttie 
young and gay ex]>>Bed to tijuauiitr their uhule time 
ainidet the circles 01 levity —DLAIH 

Sphere, r Cvde 
To Spill, t Topnur 
Spirit, 1 
Spirited t 

Spiritual, t Jncoiporeal 
Spiritual,! ipniCwoK* 

Spirituous, Spmted, Spiritual, 

Ghostly I 

Spirituous cignifies hating «ptrt< as a 
pli) sK-d propettv, ftitot the manner of sptntU' 
oiM liquors Spirited is applicable to the 
unmiil tptuti of cither raeu or brutes, a 
pi,! hoii nr a horse may bo spirited Spiritual 
and Ghostly slgnuy belonging gene'-ally to 
the spirit or i/hnst m distinction from what I*! 
corporeal 4?piriiiia/ apjilios either to beings 
or to objects which engage the attention, 
angels arc rpiriiMfii agents, death, linmortalitj, 
and all rtligiouH subjects, are denominate 
/pnituai ghoithj is seldom used but in a 
TeUgiona senso *or a spirituat agent, the devil 
is called our ijUoitiy eueuiy 

Spite, 1' Malice 
Splendour, v Srigfitneu 
Splendour, v Magnijlcfnce 
Splenetic, v Gloomy 
To Split, r To break 
Spoil, V Tooty 

Spontaneously, v Wtlhngly 
Sport, T Amusnnmt 
To Sport, t' Tojeet 
Sport, u Play 
Sportive, V Lively 
Spot, f Blcmith 
To Spout* V To gpicrt 
Sprain, V Strain 

Spread, Scatter, Disiierfle 

Spread, v To tpt tad 

Scatter, like sJiotter, ia a frequentative of 

thake{i ToBhaie) 

Disperse, v To (Hupei 


SPREAD 


Spread applies equally to divisible or In¬ 
divisible bodies, we yprrod our morey on tbo 
table, or we may spread a doth on the table 
but scatter Is applicable to divislblo bod es 
only, wo scatter com on the ground To gpi tod 
may be an act uf design or otherwise, but 
mostly the fermor, as when we spread boi ka 
or papers before us scatter is mostly an act 
without design , a child scaiiert the papers on 
the floor When taken, however, as an act of 
design, it Is done without order, but tptcad is 
an act done in order thus hay Is spread out to 
dry, but coni is jcottcr^i over the lniid Things 
maj spread in one direction, or at lojist with¬ 
out sepiration, but they disperse in many 
dlrecttoLB, BO as to dentroy the continuity of 
bodies a loaf spreads as it opcni in all its 
fiarta and a tree alno tpieads as its branches 
in reaso, but a multitude daperses, an army 
disperses Between /natter and dupetse tliero 
is no other difTerence than th it one is Imme- 
thodlcal and involunt iry, the other systematic 
and intentional floiverB are scattered along a 
path which iiccldeivtally fall from the band , 
a mob is ditj/rjied bv an act of authonty 
hheep are siuttoed along the hills, religious 
tracts are diipn JOt among the jw>or the d's 
ciplo', were Hrtttned as eh up witbo ft a shep¬ 
herd, after the delivery of our Saviour into the 
liinds of the Jews , they dispersed tbem‘»olvr8, 
after Ills usvoiislon, over every pirt of the 
world. 

All In a row 

Advan, inir l>roa<J or wlieellnv loimd the rtcid 
lliey Jiirtad ilicir lireatluriK liaiveit to thu *uii 

1 HOMSeV 

Foth Iradrr now hli scatter d force oonhuns —I’ors 
Straigli* to Itxe tenia tbe tivopi dUpertinp l^end —POPS 


To Spread, Expand, Diffuse 
Spread, in Baxon strredan Low German 
tjKfdan, High Gem,an jjoeiten, is an intouslvo 
of brett broad, signifying to stretch wide 
Expand lu lAitm u-pando compounded 
of rx iud pando to open, and t ho Greek ifKayu to 
show or make ipp. ir, siguifies to open out 
wide 

Diffuse, V pijfu.se 

To sprea/i is the general, the other two are 
particular terms To spread maj be ^ald fd 
anything which occui>ies more spice than it 
has done, whcthci by a dlroi t separation of its 
parts or by an accession to the siiijstHnco , 
but to exiHtnd is to spread by means of separa¬ 
ting or unfolding the parts a mist jprruiia 
over the curth a flower ejrpnnds its leaves a 
tree spreads by the growth of its branches 
the opening bud espamls when it feels the 
genial wa iiitb of tho sun 
Spread and expand are used likewise In a 
moral application , diffuse is seldom used m 
any other tpplic ttion spread is here, ns before, 
equ tlly mdeflnlte as to the mode of the action , 
everything spreads, and it spreads In any way , 
but expansion is that gradu il pfO(!0«s by which 
an object opens or unfoldft itself after the 
manner of a flower diffusion is that process 
of spreading which consists literally in pourlug 
out in difftrcnt ways 

EvI>8 spread, and reports spread the mliiAi 
sxpands, and prospects erpnnd know ed^,« 
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fliLiUta Itatlf, Of choorfuluLBd la difTaaed 
throughout A oompany 


^ where the winding v»la it* UvIbIi d stores 
Iniguou* iprmuU —IHOMSON 
AS from the face of heaven the shatter d clouds 
Tuuiultuou* rove th tnterimuaWe skv 
BubUtnep swells aikI o'er U)« world txiyanilt 
A purer uure —1 HOMBO\ 


T , 1 ... TU uncurling floods c/.ifhsrt 

in glossy breadth seem through delusive isuse 
Toigeilul of thtir t.our*e —TiIOMbOJ. 


Thcao ttrtiiaarbjll Hotellu i li^uirttiv^otiiso 
In the JJible the go>!ptl Is UtlJittiired la » n/tt imj 
"'d.ltrra , the tyeau ijouti'tua oi 
In the general atcepthUon the ttrm ooujtr ij 
used for the chaiiiitl through v\hitii aiij event 
comes to pass, the primal y taiiao of its hap¬ 
pening tvar IS tlie soulce of many evils to a 
country, an imprudent step in liie outset of 
life 18 oftentimes the ioince of ruin to a yourg 
person 


To Spread, Circulate, Propagate, 
Disseminate 

To Spread (v I'o sp) ea>l, expand) la said of 
any object material or apnitual, the rest are 
mostly employed in the moral appbcation To 
nread Is to extend to an indefinite width , to 
Circulate is to spi ead witlim a c Irele , thus 
nows spreads through u country but a story 
circulates in a villige, or from house to house, 
or a report is CDcataUd in a neighbourhood 
Spread ind circulate ire the acts of persons or 
tilings. Propagate md Disseminate are 
the (lets of persons only 'Ihe thing spiiotis 
and i.itcu.laU'i, or it is '*i»end md ciuuhrfof l^y 
BOnu one, it is d\v lys p/opac/ctfof ainidjaiewi- 
nated by simn oin i*i o/iai/iUe, from the Latin 
ptopago a bleed, «nd di’tsimmate, fiom smien a 
HOid, we hero ligui itivcly eniplo>^.d os modes 
oi yn endini/ leLonliitg to the miturd opera¬ 
tions ol ineie IS iig tlie ipiwitity of anything 
wliii h IS im]>lied in the In at two terms ^Vhlt 
iH /iio]yf(/n(eii is supposed to genei vte new sub 
jei , w when ciui tnneH eithc r good or bad, 
ate jii opagatid auiojig tho jioople so as to nivke 
thorn ei It verts wliit is dtuemmcited is sup¬ 
posed to be sown m ditTereiitpirta , thus prin¬ 
ciples are (/tist/jiowtfed among youth 

Lure would bctwkt the rn h dti'l nwly kUikI 
And ipread Leaieu a bouuty with an equ-U hind 

Waller 

Our Olid when lioaven and onilh ITo did create, 
rurni il m ui who ehuuld of indh partlcftkite , 

If oiiT lives motion* theire rniiinniiUte 
Our knowledge like our blood, luuat circu/nfe 

puniADC 

He eliall eilend hie ;>roi>aaafed away 
li«>oi)d the Bolitr year without Ute itaxry way 

ItKYOFV 

Nature seems to have taken care to dUieminate her 
bleiiuii,* aiuoUg tlir ditfereut re|;ious of the world — 
ADDISON 

Spng-htly, V Cheerful 
Spng-htly, V Lively 


The heart of tho citizen 
to Uio state —UUlUtE 


1* a perennial tpnng of energy 


Kternal kliifj' the author of all Iwinfr 
>outUainuf ligot tliysulf invisible—MILTON 


These are thy bleasln 
Yet the kind source c 


OT industry ' rough power ! 

)f every gentle art—TllOMuuN 


To Spring, Start, Startle, Shrink 
Spring, V To spnng 

Start is in all probability an intcnsira of 
stir 

Startle is a froquontVivo of start 
Shrink isprnbiblv m intensive of sink, 
Hi^iiiifyjng to t'lnk ii to Ustlf 
'lilt idol of I smldiii niuiion is exprcH'-cd by 
all thiso ttriiiM, but tho circnmstinces and 
modt differ in all, apiim/is nulthmtom thteo 
rthjiocts uid is thtrcfoiL. the most gtnoril 
tcim 'lo ijirtno and stait miy bo titlitr 
voluiitiij or uivuluiir iry movements but tlit 
fountr is mostly vo'nnfiry, and ibe litter in 
voUmtiry a pel son spi mgs nut of bed, or oiio 
aiiimd tpruufi ujkiu another, a piison or 
anun il starts from i certain point to liegiii 
nmnii g or starts with fright from ore side to 
the other 'lo dartle is always an mvoluntiry 
action a horse divls by suddenly flying Imm 
theiKiiiiton which he stands , butlf he rfm/'< i 
ho fitenis to fly Ijack on himself and btopa h n 
couise, to ipring and ifarf therefore always 
carry a person farther from agiven point, but 
startle and ikrink aie movements withm one u 
a If, staitiing is a audden tonvulxion of tho 
frame which iinkcs a person to a’ uid inhcsita 
torn whether to proceed or not si i nihng is 
a contm in n of tho frame witlnn ibib , my 
sudden and unexpected toiind nial.LS a { ur'-oii 
xtaiile the ipjiroich of my fi^htful object 
in ikoB him haek sjmng md itfiufaio 

employed only in th« pn jier Sf use (f corpoi e d 
movements «farf/e and sArud are employed 
in regird to the movemeiita of tho mind us 
well as the body 


To Spring, V To arise 

Spring, Fountain, Source. 

Spring doriotes that which springs the 
word, theieforo, cirncs us back to the point 
from whieh the water issues Fountain, in 
Latin Jons from fundo to pour out, signifies 
the spring which is visible on the earth asd 
Source (r Origin) is said of that which is not 
only visible, but runs along the earth ^ing$ 
are to be found by digging a sufficient depth 
Id all parts of the earth in mountainous 
countries, and also m the East, we read of 
fountains which form thi^mBelves. and supply 
the siuToundlug parts with refreshing streams 
^e lourcet of rivers nrj always to be tmced to 
Bouje mountain 


Death woiiuds to cure vre fall we rise we reigu 
Sjfrtni; from our fetUn, and Iaal(,n iii the skjer 

Youita. 

A shape within the wat ry glen in appear d, 

Beudiiig to look uii me 1 started botk, 

Ittiartcil batk —UlUON 

Tis hateiilii){ fear and dumb ainozeiaent 

When to the ttnrtlfd eye the sudden gUiif« 

Appeujs lax south eruptive throuKh the (.loud 

IROMSON 

There is a horror in tlie scene of a ravaged enuntry 
which mokes uatun shrink bock at the refleettou.— 
HRRRINO 

To Sprinkle, Bedew 
To Sprinkle l 9 a frequentative of spring 
and denotes either an act of nature or design 
to Bedew is to cover with dew which is an 
oporalion of nature By sp^mkhng, a liquid 
falls in seuBible drops up..n tho earth, by 
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btiiitcinjp it covers by iniporcoptiblo urop^, 
ram tffjmniles tha aainh , daw ledeva it 8o 
likewise, fiffurfitivelj, things are a^nlitd with 
flmir, tha cheeks are btdeteid with tears. 

To Sprout, Bud 

Sprout, in BaTon iprytan, Low Oarman 

S troayt^, Is doubtleas connected with tiio 
erroan tpritxen to spurt, spreitan to spread, 
and the like 

To Bud is to put forth buda the noun 
6 lid is a variation fiom button, which it ro- 
Bdmbles Id form To sprout is to come fortli 
from the stem , to bud, to put forth In buda 

SpTUCB, V J^mtcal 


Spunoufl, Suppoaitioua, Counterfeit 
Spurious, in Latin spun us, or Greek 
onroupofirfi^, Uiat 13 , one conf-eived by a woman, 
because the ancioata called the female «pu 
nu.n hence, one who is of unceitala origin 
on the father s side is termed «pu) loua 
Suppositious, from auppoat, signifies to 
be supposed or ooiiiectured, III distinction 
from being positively known 
CoiiuteTfelti v To imitate 
All these terms are modes of the false, tha 
two former indirectly, the latter directly 
whatever is uncertain that might be certain, 
and whatevax la conjectural that might bo 
conclusive, ate by Implication false that 
which la mode iu imitatiou of another thing, 
10 aa to piss for it as the tnie one, is posi¬ 
tively false Hence, the distinctloti between 
these terms, and the ground of their anplica- 
tions An illegitimate offspring is said to be 
apurioua in the literal sense of the word, the 
fatlier m this case being always uncertain , 
and any offspnng which is termed apurioua 
lalls necessarily under the imputation of not 
being the oilspnng of the person whose name 
they boar in tlic uime minuet an edition of 
n work is termed spurious which comes out 
under a f ilse n -unf, or a n.irne different from 
that m the title page auppojiUou* expresses 
more or less of falsehood, according to the 
nature of the thing A *uppoii(ioia parent 
implies little less than a directly false parent, 
but in spooking of the ongm of any person in 
remote periods of antiquity, it may ^ merely 
auppoiitioui or coujLCtnrai from the want of 
information Counter/ait respects rather works 
of ai-t which are exposed to imitation coin is 
counterfeit which bears a false staniB, and 
every invention which comes out under the 
sani tion of the inventor’s name is likewise a 
counterfeit if not made by himself or by hu 
consent 


Being to take leave of RngUnd I thought It verx hunt 
■otne to take my leave aleo gf you and iny desrly 
hououred Mother Oiford , otherirlM both of you may 
heve ]UKt Broiiiids to cry me up you for ft forg*tfal 
inend »he lor »u ungrftwul lou, if not tome epurioiu 
Ijiua —HowiL 


ffthulgiie tftlee of eurVv Brltieh history niiDpeMtiouf 
chftrtert *re the pro^s on whicn Kdwftrd 
ESbmtsqk ‘ ^ ScQUftUd,- 


» , , Wordu may be eounter/eif 

current cuily from the tongae, 
Wltiwut the mind -SOUTHSaw 


To Spurt, Spout 

To Spurt And Spout are, like the 
aprtfaen, variations of ap^ten to spread (r To 
a^ead), and jjmnpen to spring (e. 3b or u«). 
they both exprew the idea of sending forth 
liquid in small quantities from a cavity, the 
former, however, does not always include the 
idea of tiie cavity, but alraply that of stniDg 
mg up, the latter Is however confined to tbu 
ciicumstance of issuing forth from some place, 
dirt may be spurted in the face by means of 
kicking it up, or blood may be apurted out of a 
vein when it is opened, water out of the 
mouth, and the like , but a liquid spouts out 
from a pipe To spurt is a sudden action 
angina from a momentarv impetus given to 
a liquid either iDtcntionally or inoidentnliy , 
the beer will spurt from a barrel when the 
vent-peg Is removed to nout is a continued 
action produced by a perpetual Impetus which 
the liquid receives equally from design or acci¬ 
dent , tlie water spouts out from a pipe which 
18 denominated a apout, or it will spurt out 
from any cavity in the earth, or In a rock 
which may nsttnble a spout a person may 
likewise spout water in a stream from bis 
mouth Hence the fimiratlve application of 
these terms any sudden conceit which com¬ 
pels a person to an eccentric action Is a spurt, 
particularly If it springs from ill humour or 
caprice, a female sumetimes take a spurt 
and treat her Intimate friends very coldly, 
cither from a fancied offence or a fanolM 
superiority, to ^ut, on the other hand, is to 
send forth a stream of words In imitation o( 
the stream of liquid, and Is applied to those 
who affect to turn spoakeis In whom there la 
commonly more sound than feense 


F«r from the pftrent streftW It boili, Agala 
Kreeb Into dfty auil ftll the glittering nlll 
I* bright with tpouting rlfli -THOMSON 


Spy, V J'missary 
To Squander, v To spend 
Squeamish, v Jaifu/mus 
To Squeeze, v To break 
To Squeeze, v To press 
Stability, v Comianey 
Stable, V Fii'm 


Staff, Stay, Prop, Support 

From Staff in the liter d sense (c Staff) 
wimts ataff m the fiKiirai ivc aj pin wtion any¬ 
thing iniy be denomiusted a ataff which holds 
up after the manner of i ataff piriicutaily as 
It respects persons, bre^d is said to be the 
aUiff of life , one pert«oTi may serve as a ataff to 
another The jfa/f sorves in a state of mi tion , 
the Stay and Prop are employed for objects 
In a slate of rest, the stay makes a thing stay 
fur the time l emg, it keeps it from falling. It 
Is equally applied to perF*ODS and things, wa 
may be a stay to a person who Is fulling by 
letting his bMy rest against us ; In the sama 
manner buttresses against a wdl, and eboraa 
against a building serve tha purpose of stays 
while they are re|»lrlng For the same reason 
that part of a female’s dress which serves as • 
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ttay to tho body 1& denominated Kays the 
prop keeps a thing up for a permanency, 
every pillar on which a building rests is a 
prop whatever therefore requires to be 
raised from tho ground and kept in that 
state may be set upon propi between tho 
itay and the pi op there is this obvjous dis 
tlnctioD, th it as the stay does not receive tho 
whole weight, It is put so as to receive it in 
directly by It iniog against tho object, but the 
prop, lor a Lontmy rcaso’i, put upright 
underneath tho object so is to leeeivo the 
weight directly tho derivation of this word 
prop, from the Dutch proppe a plug and tho 
iJermaii pjrapjm a cork, does not socm to 
iccniuit very clearly for its present use iii 
1 tiglisli 

iituv and prop nny be figurihvcly extended 
m their ippiicitiou with the same distinct on 
m then sense , must if hie id mry serve as a 
tiy to the Htomieh, a ptrsons money miy 
sirvo as i piop for the credit of another 
Support IS iltogetlur takm in the uioril 
lud absirut ‘■eii'-e whiteiei v(ppoil\ th it 
is, be irs the weight of au object is i vippoit, 
whether ni a stite of motion like 'ishij/ or m 
a Btiito of lO'it like a stuy whether to bear 
the weiglit m pirt hko i stay or ilrogother 
like a prop, it is still a support but the term 
IS likewise employed on ill oei asions m which 
the other terms aie not admissible Whitover 
supports existence whether diiectly or in 
directly is a support food is the suppotl of 
the animal body, laloiir or any pirtieuUr 
employment is likewise oiios t oi the 

indirect means of ganiing the sitppoit hoix, 
is the suppoit of the mind under the n ost 
trying circumstances religion, as the fouuda 
tion of 'll! our hojics, la the best md surest 
support under affliction 

tet Blums and confiiBidii then cover we if I do iiol 
Ibhor lli« liitulemWa 'inxicty I will imdeiKUnd towsit 
tnio(nTHbly uiwii timt itaf d k oih alxuit iieduikfutly to 
■ut iilaiu any lusn —Loi u W fcNTVrCil’ fH 

Wli ite'er thy inaiiy diigerB ciii iniirinn 
PmvcB tliv on) nl itu Kliein.tli is Ihine 

1lio lutun KsvLiini it^ave ibehitiiU 
By which thy prop tlij pruiitlereeilur xumN 

DlHllAM 

T( hope precariiiUH <vnil of IhinRB when gamd 
Of little inometii and as little Oay 
I an sweeten tolls vnd datieers into joys, 

Wlialtheii that hope whkn nothing can defeat? 

yoUNQ 

Staff, Stick, Crutch 

Staff 111 Low German ’itnjj, «Lc , in Litiii 
stipi^ in Greek ffTvJnj, comes fiuni orvi/iw 
afipo to fii 

Stick signifies that which can he stuck m 
the ground 

Crutch, as changed from cross is a staff or 
jfiti which has a cross bar st the top 

The ruling idea in a staff is that of flrmnoss 
and fixedness it is employed for lomiug 
upon tlie ruling idea in a aticA, is that of 
stiHrpneHS with which it can penetrate, it w 
med for wliking and ordinary purposes, tho 
ruhng idea in the oiutch is its form, which 
serves the specific purpose of support in case 
cf lameness a sia^ can never bo small, but a 
sited niay be large , a crvtch is in si/c mor« of 
a tUff tluii a common Kid 


To Stagger, Reel, Totter 

Stag'g’er is In all probability a frequenti- 
tivo from the German steigen, and tho Greek 
ffToix«u' to go, signifying to go backward and 
forward 

To Reel algnlfies to go like a i in a wind* 

Ing manner 

Totter most probably comes from the Ger¬ 
man zittcrn to tremble, because to foffrr is a 
tremulous action 

All these terms designate an involuntary 
and an unsteady inntieu , they vary both m 
1 the cause and the mode of the action \lrn/iin- 
j iu(/ Mid lirtinn are oceasumed either by drunk 
enniss or siekricas lotto nuj is pualy tlio 
eikitof WMikness, pirtieiilnlj tbo weikncss 
I of old igo idiunktn mriii ilwus sbi'»«M£i.s 
\ bo walks one whu is ghidj mis /n in om, 

I jiart to aiiotlui to sluayo is a much less 
I d*grte of niifteidmess thin to for hu who 
stiggiis us only tliMwii i liltle out of th- 
stiaight pith butlicwhn ,(Kji illoi,( tin r lust 
his equiiihriurn xonn/ is cuiiiinoiily ‘-m 
ci.'d<d by filling l.t OiKji/o ir d nU ii i 

said as to Ihe cun ige of I be w hole body but 
tofff) has particulir rofertiiee io the Jiriibs 
tho knees and the legs lotto, and consequentl) 
tho footsteps becomo tut to mg In au extended 
application, the mountaiiiB miy bo sud to 
*tflogcr md to red in iii earthqu ike the houses 
miy loli^T from thoii very bases In a fii^urs 
tivo application, the faith or the rcRohuion t f 
a person daggo s when its hold on tho mind i i 
bhaken, md begins to give way a nation or i 
government will lotto when it is torn by m 
testine convulsions 

NstlielfiBB il bore liii toe not from hia eel). 

Bill iiruic biiu tta^ger iis lie were nut n ull 

SPENSER 

Tlie cloml* tommixt 

With stars swift gliding sweep Along the sky 

AU iiAiuro reui* —THOMSOV 

Troy nwls from hi(,h and lotters to her tall —PRYDEN 

To Stag'nate, v lo stand 

Stain, i' BUmsh 

To Stain, v To colour 


To Stain, Soil, Sully, Tanush 
Stain, V JiUmish 

Soil md Sully, from tho Ficnch somffer, 
signities to suiuM with dirt 
Tarnish, In Fiench termi, probably from 
th- Lilm dio to bruise 
AU these terms imjily tho act of diminishing 
the brightness of an object, but the toim dam 
denotes Bomothing grosser than tho other 
terms, and is applied to inferior objects 
thmg» which are not rem irkablc for purity or 
brightness may bo siaified, as bmda whrii 
Kiiiiud With blood, or a wiiU siaiviid with 
ebUk, nothing la suUiol ir taniohed but 
what has some uitnnsie value a fine picture 
or pieca of writing may be oobily soiled by a 
toiuh of the finger, the finest glass is the 
soonest tarnishul hence in the moral applica¬ 
tion, a man b lite may bo staimd by the com- 
niissK 11 of “ome gross iminor dity his honour 
may bo sallitd, oi his glory tarinohed 
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Tlu>u thm thy luiitk« tdk«uU tw 

]DWst iCmn tliocrttt» —YOlI^O 

1 cannot endure to be nilsUlten or eiiffer my purer affec 
to be <0Jed with the odioua aitribntei covetoua 
urae and ambitious falsehood.— 1 /ORD WSRTii ORTH 
Oaths Tontd debase the dignity of virtue. 

Flee I could swear by him the iwwer who cloaUied 
The suu with Hgl t and gave yon starry host 
Their chaete loutJ/ied lustre —FRAbClS 
I am not now what I uuce was lor sinoe I parted from 
thee lalB has tumisA d my glorits.—TRAPP 

To Stammer, v To hmtatt. 

To Stamp, Stal 
Stamp, V Mark 

To Stand, Stop, Best, Stagnate 

To Stand, in German stehen, &c , Latin tto, 
Greek itmifit to etand, Hebrew aut to settle 
Stop, in Saxon iloppan, A,c , convoy# the 
Woos oi prepBing, thickeTiing, like the 1 atiu 
and the Greek rreifittv , whence it has 
bem made In English to express Imniove- 
ability 

Rest, I h'osc 

Staernatod, m Latin atn^mafiw, participle 
of slnsino, comes from atagnuui a pool and that 
either from sto to stand, because waters atond 
perpetually in a pool, or from the Greek <rreywos 
an mcluiiure, because a pool is an luclosure for 
■waters 

Tbo abaence of motion is expressed by all ' 
these terms , jland is the most general of all 
the terms, to afOTici Is simply not to move, to 
ifop is to cease to move we stand either for 
want of inolmatKin or power to move. but •we 
stop from a disinclination to go on to rtsl is 
to slop from an express dislike to motion wo 
may nop for purposes of couTenieiice, or be¬ 
cause we have no farther to go, but wo rest 
from fatigue , to stagnate is only a species of 
gtondipg as respects liquids , water may both 
stand and s(a£f«a(« but the former is a tem- 
pomry, the latter a permanent stand -water 
stamis in a puddle, but it stagnates lu a pond 
or in any confined space 
All these ttims admit of an extended applt 
cation , businesif slamh still, oi there is a stand 
to business, a Tutrcmiile house stops, or 
payment, an affair rests undecided, or rests in 
the hands of a person , trade shtynafei Stand, 
stop and rfst are likewise emplojod traiisl- 
tivelj, but with a wide distinction iu the 
sense, to stand m tbls case is to set ono’# self 
up to resist, as to stand tbe trial, to the 
test to stop has the sense of hinder, as to stop 
a person who is going on, that is, to make him 
stop to lest is to -mako a thing rest or lean a 
person rests his argument upon the supposed 
iuiiu(.encd of another, 

tVlilthrr can we run. 

Where mate a itand 1 —bl'YDEH 
I am afraid nhould I put a iEop now to tbl« deato now 
iliat it le no iiinr beiQg crjin]ilente<] 1 ehall And Itttlffleult 
to lesuioe it —MRl MOTH S PLINY 
Who rtiti of iiriniorUllty aaaur’d 
1 » lafe whatever iHi are hem eiidur d —JRbYKS 
Till* UiuiiiJation of ttmiigera whkh wwd to be confined 
to the iutaiiier wOl stagnate all the winter —OIBJiOH 

Standard, v Onte^xm 
To Stare, V Toyose 


To Start, T rospn^vp 
To Startle, V To apnng 
Stately, v Mag-isterial 
State, i SitaatiOH 

State, Realm, Commonwealtb. 

The State is that consolidated part of a 
nation in which lies its power and greatness 
The Realm, from royanme a kingdom, is 
any state whoso government Is monarchical 
Tho Commonwealth is the grand body 
of a nation, (.oiisisting bedb of tlic government 
and people, which torms tho toiuinonwealth, 
Kclfai e, or wfftif/i 

Ihe ruling idea in the sense and application 
of the word state is that of govcrnmtintin its 
most abstract sense , alTuirs of state m ly either 
respect tho internal legulations of a country 
or it m ly respect tho arnuigeiueuts of different 
states with each other The terra realm is om- 
pluycd for tho nation at large, but confined to 
such nations us are nion irchical ind arlsto- 
cratvcal, iveers of the itaha sit m the English 
jiarlfamcnt by tlicir own right The term 
commonxeealtk refers rather to tho aggregate 
body of men, and their possessions, than 
to tho government of a country It Is the 
business of tho minister to consult the inter 
, cst# of the commonwealth 

The term slate is indefinitely applied to all 
communities, large or small, living under any 
form of government a petty principality in 
Germany, and the whole German or Itusslan 
empire are alike termed states Jleahn is a 
toim of dignity 111 regard to a nation , France, 
Germany, England, Itiissia, arc, tlierefom 
with most propriety termed rtabiw, whou 
spoken of either iu regard to themselves or lu 
gonoral connections t'omvionweaIth, althougii 
not appropriately applied to any nation, is 
most uttea for republics, which have hard 1 / 
fixedness enough in themselves to deserve tiio 
name of state 

No man Ibst undM'tanda thf state of Poland and ti e 
Uiiitoil ProvjJicea will li« si le to raiip iheni under inv 
liarltnilHr uames ul co\einiueiit tbiU have lieeii mveu 
—TlMfLI- 

Then Saturn camp wLo fleil the power of Jov e 
Bubbd of luB reahru, and IaiubIi d frotn above 
UKim V 

Civil dlcBenEion la a vipcroua worm 

That guawa the bowels of Ui« commonwraiek 

bUAKBI L 1 t 

Station, V Coyiditwn, 
station, r Tlace 
Stay, V Staff 
To Stay, V To continue 
Steadiness, i Constancy 
To Steal Away, v To abscond 
To Steep, V To soak 
Step, V Pace. 

Stern, v Austere 

To Stick, Cleave, Adhere. 
Stick, in Saxon sttean, Low German steim, 
Latin stigo Greek ortyw to prick, Hebrew stOi^k 
to pres# 
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Cleave, in Saxon cUofm, Low Gcunjii 
Danish klnne,ia connected with our 
words glue and limo, in Latin triuten, Greek 
xoAAa lime 

Adhere} v To attach 

To 8(ici expresses more than to cleaie, and 
cleave than adhere things are made to aticf 
either by incision into the substance or 
through the intervention of some glutinous 
matter , they are made to cltave and adAerc by 
the intervention of B«*mc foreign body what 
jticii, therefore, becomes so fist joined as to 
render tlie bodies inseparable, what eleaxti 
and adheres is less tightly bound, and more 
easily sep irable 

Two pioces of clay will ifict together by 
the incorporation of the snbsf ince m the two 
parts , paper is made to stui. tf> viper by 
means of ghu, tbo tongue lu a urtnii sta c 
■wall dmLe to the roof of tbo mouth [ustc, oi 
even oct tsioiul innlsturc, will nitke s' ft sub 
stances mlhur to ( ich other, or to hi d bodies 
Animals to bodies by rm,int> «>f then 
chws persons m the rnoi il stost to 

each other by never piiting < oui{)'ui> ind 
they adhae to tieh otlicr by uniting their 
Interests 

SiuL Is seldom emplojedin tbomoial sense, 
but in the tamiliar and inch g int styio , clou i 
and are peculiarly proper in the moral 

accept iticn 


times lead a mau to aupp)£ss the ]oy which aii 
octurrenco produces in bis mind 
In regard to outward clrcunistuices, wc s i\ 
that a book is suppressed by the duthoiiiy < f 
government , that vice Is supjaiSKtd by tlm 
exertions of those who have ijowcr an aPur 
id miiolhered so that it sball not betouj- 
gcnerdlv known, or that the firo is suwthuul 
under the embers 


Art Irrniili i urt' onrfuiunia 
ftoT iiHllireit ^oiLp niiifijtid w 
Driveii heiulliiiiK t-u llio iirL,.iiiit 


tturiotcer 
lUil reH,iill) 

,uuf (iLith -\OUNG 


Tll<T(.lllH'OVtll lU.l.llL. Wltllvlll.ll (tin lll.llj.ll t 
ItillllJ bunt lillC ifUl I I .lljj HU l.lllg —ItHJlJ 


(Jiwl .111(1 Kniproim principles not lipnij; iteiil up mil 
obtrielieil tint #jnor/u r. J m Heiisin] ilel itlits ( mlt.iitlni 
them t> sink into low uml iriKluiioua k.UibUi.t ii - 
BOLTH 


To Stifle, V To «it/oca/p 
stigma, V 3Iail 
To Stimulate, i To cuconraae 
To Still, r To apjuatt 
Stipend, X AUotrance 


To SUr, Move 

Stir, in German sfimrf old German xiiren 
or stnen, Latin tuibo, Greek (TTvpftr} or Oopv^*j 
trouble or tumult 


A(1ru (hen o my sou s Gr httter t«rt, 

Till ipiftti UicAisorl iMe 

That tin. hluoJ lollows frujii uiy ruidiiig heart 

inn 1)1 V 

Qo'it n 1 his ji iliis no iium employ hi» mind 
Uut ilnvipf; 0 ir tlie Ini) la.. with l)ie n 1)1(1, 

C /oii’i I (o line faithful j lauk and lejivra tho rest 
l.tl IJid —ROWF 

Tlivt there * ft Ui<l fnnii nntnn » voice im.Iiiu 
A nd yet vvhat errors totliu truth (idAc/c Jlr.\\hs 

Stick, r Stejr 


Move, V Motion 

isbeie a vpecibc, woie a generic term , 
to ito IS to ntou so as to dxstuib the rest uid 
c Jinposure tifhci of the. body oi mind , hoiK c 
tho term stu is nnpluyed to design ito au un 
proper or un in f bon zed motion , cliildren aio 
not illowed tosh) from their seats in school 
iKUirs ii soldier must not sfir from the post 
which he has to defend , atmcinus cninioili 
or persons raving mad aie liyund hand uii'l 
foot, that they may not s(tr 


To Stick, t Tojix 


At first ths groves are scsrcely seen to ttlr THOMbuN 


To Stifle, Suppress, Smother 

Stifle IS a frequentctJie of in Latin 
ifjpo, lud Greek trrvi^u to make tight or close 
Suppiesa, T Tojcjuais 
Smother, as a fiequcntiiivc of smut or 
Binoko, signifies to covtt with smut or smoke 
Suite and siiiotAc? lu tbcir literal sense will 
f>o more properly considcitd under the article 
of 'jaforate, &c (i In wp.iuiU), they are heio 
take n m a moral applic itiou 

fhe leading idea in all these terms is that 
of keeping out of viow stiile is Tppltcable to 
the fr-eliugs only, u'pptcjs to the feelings or 
to outw ud circumstanceH mother to outward 
eirc imstanccB only wo sUlti rescntuioiit, we 
auger tiio foimei is an act of soin 
e. iitlniiviieo , the Jaiter is rhu act of the 
mom* lit w 0 shrte our resentment by abstam 
Ing to take any measures of retaliation , wo 
sitp2yrfxi the rising emotion of anger, so as imt 
to give It utterance oi even the expression of 
a look It requires time and powerful motives 
to stifle, but only a single effort to suppress 
nothing but a long course of vice can enable 
a man to tti/le the admonitions and reproaches 
of conscience , a sense of pnidmee may *)oniC 


IVe read that iliiiigB maiiimale have moe d 
And aa with living soul* hiivtbieii tiifiDud 
By ineglt. iiuiiibera and t^r&uuneauuuda 

tUNCJ I\t 

To Stir Up, t To amlat 
Stock, Store 

Stock, from sticl, stoLe, s(oic, and 
signifies any quantity 1 ild up 

Store, m Welsh star, comos from Iho 
Hebrew jofar to hide 

Tho ideas of wealth and stibihty bein' 
naturally allied, it is not surprising that sio A 
which exprcfcses tho 1 itter idea, bhould lUo bi, 
i)ut for the former, particultrly us the abuiid 
ftiHC here lefcned to serves as i foundatiuii m 
the samo mauiici la iUxi ui tho ktend htiito 
does to a tret 

Store Jlkewi^^e implies a quantity , but agi ee 
able to the dcri\ ation of ihe word, itiuiplies 
an aceumuhited quantity Any <pi intiiy or 
materials which is in hand m*a t-erve is i 
stwL for a given purpose , thus a few shilluus 
with some peisoiismay be tbeir stotk in trade 
any quantity of mateiiils biiught together 
for a given purpose may serve as a store tbus 
tie industrious ant collects a jtfore of grain tor 
the winter we judge of a man b substantial 




coo 


STRAIGHT 


STORT 

proiierty by the »(oci, of goods which ho haa 
ou hand, we judge of a mans disjposable 
property by the 5 fore which he has The stock 
i:) that which must Increase of Itself, it is the 
source and foundation of Industry the store 
Is that which we must add occasionally , It 
It that from which we draw in timo of need 
By a sfoct we gain riches , by a store we guard 
i^net want a stock requires skill and judg¬ 
ment to make the proper ippllca^ion a store 
requires toreslght and m inagcincnt to make 
it against tbc proper season it is nocesaary 
for one who has a large tr-vde to have a large 
stock anrl for him who has no prospect of 
supply to haire a largo store \ 

The same distinction subsi^-ts oetween these 
words in their moral applnaUoii he who 
wishes to speik a foreign Unguige must hi^e 
a slock of familiar words sloyes of learning 
are frequently lost to the world for want of 
tneana and opportunity to brmg them forth 
to public view 

As verbs, jtocl. and to s(or« both signify 
to provide , but the former Is a provision for 
the present use and the latter for some future 
purpose a tradcsrain slocks himself with such 
articles as are niobt saleable, a fortress oi a 
ship is stored a person jtorts himself with 
patience or stores hia memory with knowledge 

It wilt not fuffit* to raSW ah htUo Mtiaost Into 
ouet ducourse which can coimiiutoadivln* Anyman 
w Mild then ualtkly b« draiDoil and ills abort leucAc wuuld 
Mrv« but for one mecCiiiK in urdinary conyene there- 
lota there inuat be store plenty and a treasure lest ho 
turn brohet in divinity —SOUTH, 

Stopi V Cessation 
To Stop. V To check 
To Stopi V To hinder 
To Stop, V To stand 
Store, V stock 
Storm, V Breeze, 

Story, V Anecdote 


Story, Tale 
Story, V Anecdote 
Tale V TahU 

The storv is either an actual fact or some 
thing feigned the taU is always feimed 
stones are circulated respecting the accidents 
and occurrences which happen to persons in 
the same place, tales of distrcBd are told by 
many merely to excite compassion When 
both are taken for that whith is fictitious, the 
stOT^ IS either an unrnith, or falsifying of 
some fact or it Is altogether an invention, 
the laU la always an invention As an un¬ 
truth, the story h commonly told by children , 
and as a hctlon, the «£orjf is commonly mado 
for children the tale is of deeper invention, 
formed by men of mature understanding, and 
adapted for pevaone of mature years 


Vj liil« well Attested B.ml m well believed, 

MetiJ nyltuiii, ifoes the suhlui #tory round 

THOMBOK 

pow T te txemhling nntlom known, 
■But rurely this not for e'wh \ ulsar end 
Ai eupLrstltniui idle eales protend.—JKNVKS 

Btout, V Coipulent 


Strain, Sprain, Stress, Force 

StTain and Sprain are without doubt 
variations of the s,«ma word, namely, tlie 
Latin sinnoo to pull tight, or to stretch, they 
have now, however, a distinct application iu 
strain is to extend beyond its ordinary length 
by some extraordinary effort, to sprain Is to 
strain so as to put out of its place, or extend 
to an injurious length the ankle and the 
wrist are liable to be sprained by ^ contusion, 
the back and other parts of the body may be 
stramol by over exertion 

Strain and Stress arc kindred terms, as 
being both variitions of stretch and stnngo 
but they diffei now very considerably In tlieir 
application figuratively wc speak of slratmuf/ 
a nerve, or ^trninini/aiioiiit to express inaking 
great exertions, tveu bejond our ordinary 
piwera and morally wo iptak of laying a 
slrrM upon any jiarticiil ir uii xsure or iiioilo of 
action sigiiityr g to give a tiling unporUnce 
the sfrnm (v may bo put for iho course 

of sentiment winch we express, and the 
manner of cxpies<^iiig it, the snm(v iStress) 
may be put for the efforts of the voice in 
uttonng a word or syllable a writer may 
proceed in a strnm of mnegyrlc or invective, 
a speaker or a reader s a stress on < ertain 
Words by way of distinguishing them irom 
others To rtram Is properly a species of 
Forcing', wo miy^orte iu i variety of ways, 
thitis, by theexerciseof/ojanyupon different 
bodies, and ni different dir^ions , but to 
it) am is to exercise Jorce by stretching or 
prolonging Ixiiies, thus to stiatn a cord is to 
pull it to its full extent, but we may speak 
of Jorcino any hard substance m, or forcino it 
out or forcing it through, or fmceing it from a 
IxxJy a door or a lock may bo forced by 
\iulcntly breaking them hut a door or a lock 
nny be stiained by putting the hinges or tho 
spring out of ila place bo likewise, a person 
may be Mid to jtnee hinisolf to speak, when by 
a violent exertion he gives utterance to his 
words , but he rtraoM his throat or his voice 
when he exercises tho force on the throat or 
lungs so an to extend them Force and stress 
as nouns arc in like manner comparable when 
they are applied to the mode of utterance we 
must Use a certain force in tho pronunciation 
of every word , this therefore is indefinite and 
general, but the «tr«j is tint particular and 
strong degree of force which Is exerted in the 
pioimuciation of certain words 


Tlierc wu thee (before the fall) do ponni;, no ntniggUnc 
with uieuiorr iio itratmng for lureutivu —^OUTU 
WiM ever any one obeerved to come out of a Uvern fit 
for hlH study, or ludeed fur wiythLug requtriug ffr«M 


Oppose not r»ge while rage Is in Its/oree 

HU 




BIUKSPPAE*. 


Staraight, Right, Direct 

Straight, from the Tiatln slrtctus, part'- 
clpJo of stnngo to tighten or bind signifies 
confioed, that Is, turniug neither to tho right 
nor left Slraip/if la applied, therefore, in its 
proper sense to corporeal objects, a path 
'vhirh U strotaht I3 kept within a shoi-te* 
spioo than if it were curved Rieht and 



STRAIT 
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Direot, from the Latin mtu«, regulated or 
inade u It ought, are eaid of that which is 
made by the force of the understanding, or by 
in actual effort, what one wishes it to be 
hence, the mathematician speaks of a nght 
line, as the line which lies most justly between 
two points, and has been made the basts of 
mathematical figures, and the moralist speaks 
of the nprAt opinion as that which has been 
formed by the best rule of the understanding , 
and, on the same Abound, wo speak of a direct 
answer, as that wtilch has been framed so as 
to bring soonest and easiest to the point 
desii ed 

Truth II the ihorteit niJ nearoit way to o»r Ohd, carry 
liiK ui thitbei lu a flrui^U hue —TtLLOTSON 

Thou from [wlo to jiole 

Ho vlowi lu breadth lud without luiitjrr panie 
Down rv/ht into Iho Wurld s first region Uirowa 
Hu hiKht precivltalit —MlLTUN 

Hcnoe around the head 

Of wauderliig iwain the white wing d plover wheeU 

Ucriuuiiding Sight aud then direrUj/uu 

In loug excuruou akiiuB the let el lawu —THOMSON 


jMts Ulibses, hi tor his return from the 
Trojan war, was a itranger in his own house, 
the French &re foreigners in England, and the 
English in France, neither can enjoy, as 
aliens, the sameprirllegos in a foreign country 
as they do In their own the laws of hospi¬ 
tality require us to treat strangers with more 
ceremony than we do members of the same 
family, or very intimate fnends the lower 
orders of the English are apt to treat foreigners 
with an undeserved contempt, every alien Is 
obliged in time of war, to Invo a license for 
residing in Jinglaiid 

From slranaei and ahm come the verbs to 
estrange aud altenale, which cro extended in 
thtir meaning and application , the former 
signifying to make the understanding or mind 
of a porsun itrange to an object, and the Latter 
to make the heart or afftctions of one persou 
strange to another thus we niay say that tho 
mind becomes alunaied from one object, when 
it has fixed its affections on another, or a 
person estianges himself from his fatuity 


Strait, Narrow 
Strait, in Latin ifncfar, participle of 
s(i ingo to bind close, signifies bound tigbt, 
that is, brought into a small compass 
Narrow, which la a variation of near, 
expresses a mode of nearness or closeness 
JSfraU 18 a particular term, narroio is general 
«(rahnfsiis an artificial mode of nrtiioirn^M 
a coat is sfraif which is made to compress a 
body within a small compass narrow is eiilior 
the artificial or the natural property of a body, 
09 a narrow ribbon, or a nai roie leaf 
That which is «fraif is so by the means of 
other bodies, that which is so of Itself, as a 
piece of water confined close on each side by 
laud, IS called a ifraid whatever is bounded 
by sides that are near each other is narrow 
thus a piece of land whose prolonged sides are 
at a small distance from each other is nat'rvsp 
The same distinction applies to these terms 
in their moral use a person lu i{raid<n<fd cir- 
cumstincoa is kept, by means of his circum¬ 
stances, from Incurring even expenses, a 
person who is in narrow circumstances is 
lopresented as havmg but a small extent of 
pTojierty 

A Iftllhlw liMii how despicably s^U, 

Tuo strait suglit great or geueniua W 

No fiarrow frith 
He had lo pees.—MiLTON 

StranffO, V Fariictdar 

Stranger, Foreigner, Allen 
Stranger, in French itranger, Latin «- 
{fiineujs 01 etira, in Greek *f, signifies out of, 
that is, out of mother country Foreigner, 
ftoin fans abroad, aud Allen, from ahenus 
another 8 , have" obviously the same original 
meaning tliey have, however, deviated in 
their acceptations. S(ra«p«r is a generw 
term, and applies to one not known, or not 
an inhabitant, whether of the same or another 
country • fvreigntr Is applied only to strwgers 
of another country, aud alien is a technic^ 
term appllpd to foreigners as subjects or resi¬ 
dents, m dutinaion from natural bom sub- 


All the diitmctioni of thi» little life 

Art quiu cutftueouB, quite foittoti to the miiJi 

lobMl 

Like you *u alien m a laud iiijkuon n 
1 lawn to pity woei so like my omi —DavDEN 

Stratagem, v Art\fiee 
To Stray, v I’o devuUe 

Stream, Current, Tide 
A fluid body in a progreshive motion is the 
object described in common by these terms 
Stream is the most gtnera. 1 , tho other two 
are but modes of the stream st/cum, in Haxuu 
stream, in German strom, is an onomatopiii 
which describes the prolongation of any body 
in a narrow line along tlie surface, a Cui' 
rent, from curro to run is a running afreom 
and a Tide, from tide, in German neit time, la 
a periodical stream or current All rivers are 
stream which are more or loss gentle, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the ground uirough which 
they pass, tho force of the current is very 
much Increased by the confinement of any 
water between rocks, or by means of artificial 
impediments the tide is high or low, strong 
or wca^ at different hours of the day, when 
tho fide 18 high the current is strongest 
From knowing tlio proper application of 
these terms, their figurative use becomes 
obvious a stream of air, ora jbmmof light 
H a prolonged body of air or light a ewneaf 
of air 19 a continued sneam that has rapid 
motion streets and pass igeR, which aro open 
at each extremity, are the channels of siiUi 
currents in the moral sense the tide Is the 
ruling fashion or propensity of tho day , It Is 
in \ain to stern the tid« of folly, it is wiser to 
get out of its reach 

When now the nipld itrstim of eloquence 
Brtri ill before It pmelon reason rtnw 
Uii lU dread thunder or III ligbtiiiuifi force. 
Peiive tlieix esieHce from a mortal 

With leoret coune, which no load itomi annoy, 
Uhdea the imootli current of domemlo Joy 

GOLOSIUTH. 

There le a tide In the aflkln of men 
Which taken at the flood le-idi_ 
| 9 a\Abr£Alit!s 




st reng then 

stream, i TuJIou 

Strength, ^ Povitr. 

To Strengthen, Eortify, In^orate 

Strengthen, from atrmfftA, and Fortify, 
from /Oitts and/a«o slgwfy to make strong 
Invigorate sigmfits to put in vigour (i? 

£ner\f^ 

Whatever adde to the ttmigth, bo It in 
ever 60 small a degree, ilrtnglhfni, exercise 
ttrengthcTM cither body or mind whatever 
elvts $trenQth for a particular emergence 
fort\fia rfligion fo}tiJit$ the mind against 
adversity whatever adds to the uLrowth so 
as to give a positive degree of tlrmgth, tn 
tigoratei morning exercise in fine weather 
tnvifforaies 

Thore li 6 ccrtiln M*j toiirsrfig kiw,!’«!,(,• In •T«ry 
mind wlii..h may bo tlrutgO^ned aud iuij)niv«d — 
BuDQkLL 

TLli relation not bo whi'Ilv wiihont ft* tiw ff thoM 
who laiJKuiih under any l»art of ,1* » HfenniiH aball Iw 
enabled tn/orti^ythelr patimr, liy nflei lini< Ift^t tbevifeel 
only (hoeo afflict 1 iiib fiuin vOinfi tJit uUiitiofl of tlnvage 
could not QMiopt him —Jouvhon 

For mill II the fwii k 

(Rons J from tlieir dark ahme-.) mliKhl to stretch 
And bank iu hi* inci^orafinj i-v> —auMUkVlLLX 


Strenuous, Bold 
Strenuous in Latin stuTiuus, from the 
Oicck (TTpiffojy undaunUd, nutamed, tliat Is, 
arpTincuo to be without all rein or coutroL 
Bold, V Bold 

Sti fiixiouj expresses much more than liold 
boldTUM IS a prominent idea, but it is only one 
idoi which enters into the Mgnificatiou of 
ttrenuousness it combines likewise feu less 
ness, activity, and ardour An advocite in a 
cause may be strenuous, or merely bold in the 
former case he omits nothing that can be 
either said or done in favour of the cause, he 
IS always on the alert, ho heeds no difficoltlcs 
or danger, but in the lattei case he only dis¬ 
plays his spirit ill the undisguised decKmtioii 
of hia sentiments Strenuous supporters of 
any opinion are always strongly convinced of 
the truth of thit which they support, and 
warmly impressed with a sense of its Imiiort 
once, but the botii supporter of an opinion may 
bo impelled ratJicr witn the desire of showing 
his boldness than mamtaming his point 

While thft ({nfxl weal her cmjtinued J ntmlled about tlic 
country, and iimtla niuiyflr^mtout itUiapU to runaway 
from thu odimu giddinesa —KEAITJK. 

Fortune belrieode the bM —DUYDxx 

Stress, V Strain. 

Stress, Strain, Emphasis, Accent 
Stress, V Strain 
Strain, v Strain 

Bmphasis, from the Greek ^euw to 
appear, aigniftes making to appear 
Accent, in Latin aocentus, from cano to 
Bing, signiflea to buic the tune or tone of the 
voice 

Streji and straw are general both In senee 
and application the former still more than 
me utur emphatit and accent are modea ol 
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thoi/iii* H d'plii .iblT to Ul budiHS, 

the powers of which may bo tried by oxortion 
08 the *frcM upon a 1 ope, upon the shut of -i 
carriage, a wheel or spring in a machine, thu 
ytreun is an excessive stress, by which a thing 
la thrown out of its course there muy be a 
sham inmost cases where there la a shyac 
but streu and »(ratn are to bo compared witli 
mphasis and accent, particularly in the exertion 
of the voice, In which cose the etreu is a strung 
and special exertion of the voice, on ono word, 
or ono part of a word, so as to distingru^h it 
from another, but the e(ram is the undue 
exertion of the voice beyond its usual pitch, 
I ill the utterance of one or more words we lay 
A stress for the convenn uce of ott ers, but 
when wo stfatn the loJea it is tut much to tiio 
annoyance of others as it is hurtful to our¬ 
selves The sfrcM mav consist lu an elevation 
of voice, or a prolonged utterance , the roip/ifws 
is that epocios of stnss which Is employed to 
distinguish one word or bvJl iblo from iiinthei 
the stress may be accidentil, but the emp/u(s,s 
IB an intentional stress ignorant people and 
children are often led to lay the i(rt!r on little 
and unimportant words in asentonco 'jjierkcrs 
Sometimes find it con vemen t to mark p irtu n lar 
words, to which they attach a value, by the 
emp/iasis with which tbev utter tluin The 
stress may bo Ciisual or Teguhr on m ords or 
syllablea , the decent is th it kind of icgulated 
stim which is laid on one syllable to distin¬ 
guish It from mother there arc many wor is 
in our own language, such as subject, objet t, 
present, and the like whereto Jistluguihli tlio 
verb from the noun, the acccTit f ills on tlio List 
syllable for the former, and on the first llablo 
for the latter 

Binging differs from Tocifemllon In flifs thu! It consliti 
in II lortim hnrin my nor ih it (nrfuriutd wllb tu inuLli 
((rnininy of ttie v^ice —JAMES 

Tlif St biigllih sylJstiles which t cftll ningones reicne a 
l>MUlnT lire*# of \oict lr»m llieir AtuU or ciituinllt 1 
(utinl aeuiiiuitkiy Uftwrj —FositR 

Tiie wirri'ctni's* anti harmony »( Kngiiih verse tiepen it 
eiitii ty Hixm Its being ciiiiiiKiWJtl fit a ceriaiM juuiiiM f 
ajift lU having the occenCf of itiuee sylluLil,.* 
i.w|H ri > idateii -1 yuw mrr 

III nfcrencc to the uso of words these torim 
mav atlrait of a farther dUtinction, fur v.o 
may lay a stien or enipJiasis on a p.irtiLuLir 
point of our T. isouing, in the first cone, bv 
♦ 111 irging upon it longt r than on other p nits 
or, in the Becond cas , by the uso of strougt r 
expressions or epithets The strain or urtL^d 
may bo employed to designato the tone <i 
manner m which wo expressoursehes tlial 
the spirit of our discourse in fumilur Jai. 
guage, wotalk of a persons proceeding in t 
«(ra»n of panegyric, or of censure, Imr, In 
poetry, persons are said to pour forth their 
compuintB ui tender accents. 

After »och a mightyso irmtlotullr laid upon two 
slight ompty word*!'Kli-consclousnen*«nd inuluil 
WDKlouBitm > have they made anything but ibn author 
himself (Bherlock on the Trlalty) better uuiisrstood r— 
SOUTH 

The Idle who ore neither wise for this world nor the 
neyt, wre «mpAattcaily celled, by DooCor TUlotson, • Fools 
at large SpbctatOR. 

An assured hope of fntare glory ralsee him to a punni t 
BOura” strain of duty aud iiwEfactiua — 

For thee my tmelnl aeoecta will 1 raise '-bSYDDl, 

, To Stretch, v To rtcxK 





STRICT 




SUAVITY 


Strict, Severe. 

Strict, frotn *tn((ujr bound or confined, 
churactenzoB tho thtnff which hinds or keeps 
In control Severe (u AuiUre) characterizes 
Jn the proper sonwo tlio di-sposition of tlie per 
Buu to inflict pam, and in an extundedapp'icA 
tlon the thing which inflicts pain The term 
iinct Is, therefore, taken always m the goofl 
sen80, Ktcre is good or bad, according to cir 
cumstencea he who has authority overothers 
must bo strict in enforcing obedience, in kctip- 
ing good order and a yiropcr attention to their 
duties but it la possible to be ^i-ry aeorre m 
punishing tiiosQ wlio are under ns, and yet 
ao»7 hx lU all matters that our duty demands 
of us 

r r< nripw flicn, who bow'd bancath the fores 
01 I'rjc/.'iK ilHtipIm ' mvi') ell/ wise. 

All Uuuuui Vtwious —rHUMiON 

Strife, V Conhnlion 

Strife,! 

To Strike, v T) heat 
To Strip, r To ha eaie 
To Strive, ^ 7o conund 
Stroke.,1 nioK 

To Str Al, 1 To wander I 

Stricture, v inumdieimn 
Strong, V Coyenf 


Strong, Firm, Robust, Sturdy 

strong is in all probability a variation of 
strict, which ia in Gormm sltena, bccauao 
ntrcngtii ia altogether derived from the close 
contexture of Imics 

Robust in latin from rohuj sig 

nifiea literally having the atiength of oik 

Sturdy, like the woid stout, etcady (v 
firm) tomes m all probability horn alchen to 
Btaiid signifying capiblo of atanding 

6 >t}ong ia hero the geiierie term , tho others 
arc apecific or specify atrength under different 
circuroBtances, rohusl la a i>o§itivo and high 
dogreo of atrcngtli, ansing from a pcetilur 
bodily make Indicated not only etrength 

of body but also f)f mind arasn m ly bo ahong 
from the strength of Ins constitution from tho 
I>ower which is lubcreiit in his frame , but a 
Tohuif man has strength both from the size 
and texture of his body lie has a bone and 
larvo which IS endowed with gri at power A 
little man maj be strong, although uot ro&wst 
a Ull stout man, m full health, may bo termed 
robust 

A man may be strong in ono part of his body 
and not in anothei ho may bo ah onya at ono 
tune, from particulir cireumatiuees, thin ho 
m it another but a lohusl man is ahony m 
his whole boily and as he is lobust by nature, 
hj will cease to be so only from disease 

bus both in tlio make of tho body 
and the temper of the mind a sturdy man is 
rapible of making resistance and ready to 
make it, he must be naturally strong, and not 
of slender make, but he need not be ro&usf 
a sturdy peasant prerents us with a man who^ 


both by naturo and habit, is formed for with¬ 
standing tho inroads of an enemy 

Every object is termed strong which is the 
rcvi,rse of weak, persons only are t-^rmed robust 
who liave «vcry b'xiily requisite to make them 
moro than ordinarily strong jicrvons oiilj are 
sturdy whose hibita of life qualify them both 
for action and for endurance 

If thou liut ttrength tvM heaven that tfrength 
bcatow d —foi B 

The huntiman ever cay rofiiut and Iwld 
Defies the imxlnus vapour —'aOMKHV II LB 

BeneaUi their rturtlu stroke* the billows war 

DltYDBIf 

Structure, v Bdiltee 

stubborn, v ObsUmte 
Study, f' Attmtm 

Stupid, DuU 

Stupid, in Lstm slupiduft, from stupeo to 
bo .am.ized or bewildered, exjircsses m amaice 
raont which la equivalent to a deprivation of 
understacdlng Dull through the medium 
of tho Germ in foii md Swcdiah slotltg, comes 
from tho Litin simple or foolish and 

denotes a simple deficiency Mujndifg in 
its proper sense ISmturvl to a man, although 
a particular circamsUinco may have i sirml *r 
effect upon tho uiidcrutinding, he who is 
questioned ui the presence of others may 
appear vory stupid in that which is otherwwo 
very familur to him Pull is an incidental 
quality, irising princip lUy from the state of 
tho animal spirits a vmter miy somctimi-K 
bo dull who IS otherwise vivici ms and 
pomttd , a person raiy be dull m a laigo 
circle while he is very lively in private inter 
course 

A r’upid I Htt h niily fit for tho coiiveinuUeii of ordui- 
ar> peo] ic —ai)inM>> 

It ih Ihp ure it advfliiKo 1 R trad nip rabioii that tlitr# 
me vtry ii u' ni il r lull hu.) in .> v mIi ius) tut bo 
|ii itiU 111 si 0 < ■I'' < I III. will II in tv Lfi V (I ilieiu an oiipor 
luiiiiy 1,1 iiioKiiiij liieir toiiuuoi —AUnlsu'! 

Sturdy,!’ 

To Stutter, v lo lust late 

Style, V Ptefion 

Suavity, Urbanity 

S lavity IS literally sweetnosB, and Ur¬ 
banity the refinement of the city, in dis 
tiuciiou from the country inasmuch, there¬ 
fore as a polite education tends to sofUn tlio 
imnd and tho miiiucrii, it produces auaiiti/ 
but suavity may sometimch arise from natural 
temper, and exist, therefore, without it>- 
banilu although there cannot be urbaiuty 
without suavity lij tho suavity of our man¬ 
ners wo gain the love of those around us , liy 
the ttjfianiCji? of our minuers wo render our¬ 
selves Agreeable companions, hence also an e« 
another distinction ^it tiio term suanty may 
be applied to other things, as the voice, or tho 
style , but urbanity to manners only 

Tho matdtg of Monander'i alyle mli^ht bo more to 
Platanrfaa taato thau Ifac im^uiar tubliroity of AHRto 

phauot.—CUMJIKRJ AM) 

Tho virtue called nrSanPn by the moral i»ti, or aoourtly 
behaviour, couwsU in a demre to please the coinpiny — 

Per*. 



SUBJECT «04 SUBJECT 


To Subdue, V To conquer 
To Subdue, v To overbear 
To Subdue, t To iubject 
Subject. V Matter. 

Subject, V Objtet- 

Subject, Liable, Exposed, Obnoxious. 

Subject, In Latin ndrj^tut, participle of 
iul);iao to cast under, sigxilfiea thrown under¬ 
neath. 

Liable, eompounded of be and able, signi¬ 
fies ready to lie near or lie under 
Exposed, in Latin exjwttiui, participle of 
expoTM, compounded of ex and pono, signifies 
set out, set within the tiow or reach 
Obnoxious, m L-itln obTioxtue, com- 
uuded of oft and noxiam mlaclilef, hignifios 
the way of mischief 

^ these terms are applied to those circum¬ 
stances in human life by which wo are affected 
Independently of our own choice Dir©vt 
necessity is included in the term subject, 
whatever we ore obliged to suffer, that we are 
subject to, we may apply remedies to remove 
the evil, but often in vain liable conveys more 
the idea of casualties, we may suffer that 
which we ore liable to, hut we may alsoescara 
the evil il wo are careful exposed conveys the 
Idea of a passivo state into which we may bo 
brought either through our own means or 
through the instrumentality of others wo 
are expouA to that which we ore not in a con¬ 
dition to keep off from ourselves, it is fre¬ 
quently not in our power to ^rd against the 
•vil, obnoxxQus conveys the idea of a state into 
•which we have altogether brought ourselves , 
•we may avoid bringing ourselves into the 
state, hut we cannot avoid the consequences 
•which will ensue from being thus involved 
We are subject to disease, or subject to death , 
f.hia Is the Irrevocable law of our nature, 
tender people are liable to catch cold, all 
rsons are liable to rnike mistakes a person 
exposed to insults who provokes the anger 
of a low bred man a minister sometimes 
renders himself oftnoxious to the people, that 
is, puts hunsolf m the way of their animosity 
To subject and expose, as verbs, are taken m 
the same sense a person subjects himself to 
Impertinent freedoms by descending to in 
decent familiAnties with his Inferiors he 
exposes himself to the derision of his equals by 
an affectation of suporionty 

The derout loan Moirn utter come prineiplet of more 

S erfe.-'t felicity irblcu shall not be n^eof to change or 
w.iv> —BLAIS. 

The sinner Is not only UcMe to that disappointment of 
snooeet which so often frustrates all the designs of men, 
bnt UiiUs to a disapixilutmeut still more cruel, ul being 
snooeesful and mltenble at once —BLAIR 
On the Imre earth ripoa d he lies 
With not a ftiend to close his eyee —DRYBUl 
And much be blames the softnese of bis mind, 
Otnozlous to the cbaruut of woman klud 

DRrOKt 

Subject, Subordinate, Inferior, 
Subservient. 

Subject, V Subject 


Subordinate, compounded of tufi and 
onier, signifies to be in an order that u under 
others 

Inferior, In Latin ir^enor, comparative of 
iV^rui low, which probably comes from xnfero 
to cast Into, because we are cast into places 
that are low 

Subservient, compounded of sub and 
servw, signifies serviDg under something else 

These terms may elthei express the relation 
between persons to persons or things to 
things Subject m the first case respects tbo 
exercise of power, subordinate Is said of the 
station and office, tujmor, either of a man a 
outward circumstances or of his merits and 
quallficatluDs, suftMrvignt, of one^s relative 
•Mrvlces to another, but always in a bad sense 
According to the law of nature, a child 
should bo subject to his parents , according to 
the law of God and man bo must be subject to 
his prince the good order of society cannot 
be rightly maintained unless there be some to 
a^tiu a juftoidinafr capacity, men of xnfertor 
talent have a part to act which, in the aggre¬ 
gate, Is of no loss importance than that which 
b sustained by men of the highest endow¬ 
ments men of no principle or character will 
lie most uitftien’imt to the base purposes of 
those who pay them best It is the part of the 
prince to protect the subject, and of the subject 
to love and honour the prince, it Is the i«ut 
of the exalted to treat the iu6ordinaf« wth 
indulgence, and of tiie latter U) show respect 
to those under whom they are placed it is 
tbo pairt of the superior to Instruct, assist, and 
encourage the inferior, it is the part of the 
latter to be willing to learn, ready to obey, 
and prompt to execute It is not necessary 
for any one to act the degrading part of beuig 
subsemenl toanuUicr 

In the 'jcoond instance subject has the same 
sense as in the preceding article (v Subject), 
where it is Uikcu to express the relation of 
persons to things, subordinate designates the 
degree of relative importance between things 
w\ferior designates every circumstance which 
can render things comparatively higher or 
lower, subservient designates the relative 
utility of things under certain circumstances, 
but not always m the bad sense All things 
In this world are subject to change, matters of 
subordinate consideration ought to bo entirely 
set out of the question when any grand 
object is to bo obtained things of in/ertor 
value must necessarily sell for an m/'mor price. 
there is nothing so insignificant but it may bo 
made subservient to some purpose 

ContatupUto Uu world m tuVtct to Iks PMas donin 
loll —BLAIR. 

The Idea ot pain fn Its hlgheat degm la much atronm 
tb»n tho hlgfaett degreo ol ploMoie, Mid pretsrvM tiw 
■Bine toperlorily through all tbs subordinaU gradationi. 
—BURKL 

I can myulf remembar ttaa tima when In reepeet of 
jntuio our relziiing tuta waa in raany degreea infimor to 
the f pBuch.-SBArrZSROBr 

Though a wrttn may be wrong hlmuU be may ahanca 
to make bla otroie suburdtTU to the oauaa of truth — 
BUCKC. 

To Subject, Subjugate, Subdue 

Eiubjeot signifies to make subject 
Subjugate, teomjugvm a yoke, ilgBlflM 
to bring under the yoke 



Subdue, V To conquer 
Subject is here tho geucric, the two okhcni 
Bpocihc termB we may lubjict either mdi- 
viduaU or nations. but we subjugate only 
natioLfl We subject ourselves to reproof to 
inconvenience, or to tho influence of our 
passions one nation tubjugates another, 
mbjvgate and su&cZuc are both employed with 
reg-ird to nations that arc compelled to submit 
to the conqueror but eubjugaU expresses 
even more than tubdue, for it linpTks to 
bring Into a state of permanent fiubmi‘v8ion 
whereas to subdue may be only a nominal and 
temporary subjection C^sar subjugated tho 
Gauls, for he made them subjects to the 
Roman empire, but Alexander subdued the 
Indian nations, who revolted after bis 
departure 

Where there la no awe, there will be no tulde^tton 
80UTU 

O faT rite virgin, thut hwt warm’d the hreaet 
Whote euv rcJKu diclatea tuljuffate the east —FaiOB 
Thv *ou (nor is th apimlnted eeaeon far) 

III lUljrnhell w,ip Bill ceuBful war 
Till after every loe tuOUu U ihe iUn 
Ihrice itiruu^h iLe higiiti luh .iiuiiial race ehalj mn 
PKYDIiN 

To Subjoin, V To ajjix 
To Subjugate, v To subject 
Sublime, v (?) eat 
Submissive, v To comply 
Submissive, v JIuTnb^e 
Submissive, v Obedient 
Submissive, v Passive 
To Submit, V To comply 


SUCCESSION. 
To Subsist, V To be 
Subsistence, v livelthood 


Substantial, Solid 
Substantial elgnifies having a substance* 
Solid signifies having a firm substauce The 
substantial is opposed to that which is thin and 
has no consistency , the solid is opposed to tho 
liquid, or that which is of loose consiatciicy 
All objects which admit of being handled are in 
their nature subdanlial, those which are of 
BO hard a texture as to require to bo cut aro 
solid Substantial food is that which has a 
cuiisistency in itself, aud is capable of giving 
fulucbs to the empty stomach food Is 

meat in distinction from drink 
In the moral application an argument is said 
to be auiafanfiaf which has weight In itself, 
a reason is solid which has a high degree of 
subsiantiahiy 

Trusting In Ita own native wnl tubtfantial worth 
Scums all lueretnckiu^ uruuueuts —MIUTON 

As the Bwolu coIumiiB of aBcending inoDke 
SoBOfuf swells thy grandeur man —YOUNQ 

To Substitute, v To change 
Subterfuge, v J^iaston 
Subtle, V Cunning 
To Subtract, v To deduct 
To Subvert, V To overturn 
To Succeed,! To follow 
Successful, V FoUuTiate 


Subordinate, v Subject 
To Suborn, v To forsicear 
Subservient, v Subject 

To Subside, Abate, Intermit 
Subside, from the Latin «ui) and sedeo, 
ilgnifies to settle to tho bottom 
Abate, V Abate 

Intermit, from the Latin mtei and mitto, 
fligiiifaes to leave a spice or interval between 
A settlement after ,igitatiim la the peculiar 
meaning of subside Tli it which has been put 
into commotion autisides heavy particles sub- 
side in a fluid that is at rest, and tumults are 
said to subside a diminution of strength 
characterizes tho meaning of abate that 
which has been high in action may abate the 
rain abates after it has been heavy, and a man's 
anger abates alternate action and rest is Im¬ 
plied in the word lafermif whatever is in 
action may Bometimes cease from action, 
labour without tnfcDiiiMwn is out of the power 
of man 


It WM not long bafore thli Joy tubtided In the i» 
mamWAnoe of tbab dignity from which I had falMu — 
UAWKESWOUIIf 

But ant to hwv'n thy du* devotion* p*y 
Aud uiuuiil gift* on Con* altar l*y 
When w^uleri rage abates —DKYDEN 

Whahei the time of he «»at ta JoaPW 

or in fcolitudtf H 0 uj ItisUailing k ahibacUid troa th« 
wjeot of luifuixyt—J OlUlbUB 


Succession, Senes, Order 
Succession signifies tho act or state of 
succeeding lo follow) 

Series, v Serus 
Order, t' To place 

Succession Is a matter of necessity or 
casuiUy things succeed each other, or they 
arc taken in succession either abitraiily or by 
design the senes is a connected SMCcessioa, 
the order, tliti ordned or arranged succmion 
We observe the nucctS’ifon of events as a matter 
of curiosity , wo ti ic* the serf's of oventB as a 
matter of intelligence, we follow the (infer 
which the historian has pursued as a matter 
of judgment tlie succession may be slow 
or quick, the series may be long or short, 
tho Older may bo correct or mconoet 'lha 
present age has afforded a quick succession 
of events, and presented us with a senes of 
atrocious attempts to disturb the peace of 
society under the name of liberty The his¬ 
torian of these times needs only pursue the 
mder which the events themselves pomt out. 


.fo c&n oonceiv* of tim* only by the tuonution of idea* 
one to another —HAWXFBWORTH 
A luimber of dlatinet fable* niay contain *il the loploj 
of moial mitmotion yet each uuiat be 
by a diBtinct effbrt of th* nuud, and wiU not 
a I——f. b^iue they have no connei-tinu with eaCh otHf 
-HAWhESWOWU 

In *11 vena, however fotnilLir aud eaey th^ w^eare 
noccifcarily thrown uut of the oroor In which they aw 
comuouly —UAWhltSW OEXE. 



STTCCESSIVE CC.1 SOTrOCATE 


Successive, Alternate 
What IS Successive follows directly, what 
ii Alternate follows indirectly A min¬ 
ister preaches sticcwiiWy who preaches every 
Bunday uuiDtemiptedly at the same hour, but 
he preaches altet nattly if he OTeaches on one 
Sunday in the morning, and the other Sunday j 
iQ the afternoon at the same pla'o The nte- 
may bo accidental or intentional , the 
altei-nate is always intentional It may rain for 
throe tueenitive days, or a f jir may be held for 
three days trees are placed some- 

iini«s in cUternate order, when every other 
ti oc la of the B line size and kind 

Think of s himdrrd »oUt^Ty strumn pwvcf fully sliding 
Wiweru sinuiiifi clifla ou rnie *ldt mid rich uiemlovrs on 
1 h 6 olhor gradually swelling into nobla riven mucm- 
t mlg losing theiiisehes in «Hch other mid aU *t length 
Leriniuetiiig in the lisrliour if rUluouth —GtBBO\ 
aultr me to juilnt out one gruit oasenilAl towardt 
ering I’ll lilty 111 roui]HisUitin vtr the writing o/ter^ 
iiactig 111 diirerent uieosiires — dh IVAIID 

Succinct, V Sh4yrt 
To Succour, v To Mp 
To Suffer, v To admit 
To Suffer, v To let. 

To Suffer, Bear, Endure, Support 
Suffer, in Latin tnjfeio, compounded of 
tub and fero, signifies hiring up or firm un¬ 
derneath 
Bear, v To hear 

Endure, in Latin induro, signifies to 
harden or be hardened 

Support, from the T atln and porto, 
siRntfies to carry up or to carry from under 
neath ourselves, or to receive the weitjht 
To iu^er Is a pisHlvo and Involuntjiry set. 
It denotes einiplv tlic being a ncjiVer of 
evil, It 18 therefore the cnndition of our 
being to 6 i=or la ixisitivo and voluntary , it 
denotes the m inner iii which we recut o the 
evil “Miu," 8 ij 8 the P-ialmiat, “U byn to 
tuffenni/ aa tlif nparks fly upwards,” hence 
the necessity for ufl to Icam to bear all the 
numerous and diversified evils to which wo 
are obnoxious 


body may bo eatly and gradually trained io 
bear cold, hunger, and pain, until it is enabled 
to endure even excruciating agonies, so may 
tlie mind be brought, from ixarmy the rougb- 
nessea of others tempers with equnnitnity, 
or the imploasantnessos which daily occur, 
with patience, to tmliiie the utmost scum ancl 
provocation which humsn malice can Invent 
but whatever a person may bear or endure of 
personal inconvenience, there are tufftringi 
arising from the wounded affections of the 
heart which by no efforts of our own we shill 
bo enabled to tuppo) I in such moments we 
feel tlie unspeakablo v ikio of religion, which 
puts us m possession of the means of support 
!«</ every suhhin iry p tin 

The words tuffri ind endme are said only of 
persona and piU'iiil nutters to bear and 
tupport are ^K^d ilso of things, signifying to 
ref Live a weight in this taso they differ 
principallv In tlio degree of weight received 
To/>eiir IS edd of any weight, largo or sra dl, 
and cither of the whole or any part of Uu 
weight, tuppo) t is and of a great weight and 
the whole weight The beams or the found a 
tlon bear the weight of a house , but thepilUrs 
upon which it 18 raised, or against which it 
loans, tupport the weight 

Lvt a m*n bo brnnvht into some iueb eovere and trying 
•ItiiAtioii AS axes Uie Alieiitloii of the public on Ins 
lieliAVlour The flrat <iui itinu wliich we nut cuiicernluc 
bimiunot wliat iloos he sujftr; but how iiL-es he 6ear ItT 
Tf we Judge him to bo pomjxieeii nud firm resigned to Pro 
lidence And tupport/>ii by comkiuus Intt^grity, ti!s cUArao> 
ter rises, and his miserlas lessen in our view — Blaik 

How mwentble his stet* who li oondemneil to end«r« At 
once the ivuigs ol guilt And the vexAtbus ul CAUinity — 
Ul AIK 

Sufflcienti V Enough 


I 

To Suffocate, Stifle, Smother, Choak 
Suffocate, in Latin tuff'oeatut, pirticiple 
of sujpoco, compoiinrlcd of tub nud faux, blgiii- 
fies to coimtraui or bghten the throat 
Stifle IS a frequentative of that is, to 
stuff excessively 

Smother is a frequentative of tmoke 
Choak 18 probably a variation of cheeL, in 


To bear is a finijle act of the resolution, and 
relates only to coinniou Ills, wo hear disap 
pointments and crosses to endure is a contin 
ued and powerful act of the mind we endure 
severe and lasting pains both of lK>dy and 
mind , we enduie 1 iuii,i;l>i and cold , wc crulnre 
provocations and a,^gra\ationw , it is a making 
oumelves by our own act inni nsibleto exrernal 
evils The first object of oducition should bo 
to accustom cJnldreti to brat contradictions and 
1 rossep, thit the'v may iftorwards be enabled 
to end lie ovoiv Ind and niia,ry 
1 o iicar and endvre signify to receive becom 
ingly file weight of what befalls ouraelvos to 


s ‘pport BlgIdfio^ to bear either our own or 
uiothcr a evils, for we may either support 
^^™®lve8, or be supported by others but in 
this latter case we bear, from the capacity 
which is within ourselves but we tupport 
ourselves by foreign aid, that is, by the ani- 
MlatiouB of religion, the p^clpatlon end 
condolence of friends, and the like As the 


Saxon ceac, because atmigulation is effected 
by a comproBslou of the tJiroat under the 
cbcck bone 

These terms express the act of stopping tha 
breath, but under various circumstances and 
by various moans tu^ocaUon is produced by 
every kind of means, external or internal, and 
IS therefore the most gcnoi il of theHO terms , 
thjlinn proceeds by internal means, th it is, by 
the admission of fortimi bodies into the pas- 
sages which lead to the respiratory organs 
wo may be iuffocaUd by excluding the air ex¬ 
ternally, as by gagging, confining closely, or 
pressing violently we may be auffocatoi or 
tUpd bv means of vapours, oloao air, or smoke 
To tmother is to tu^orate by the exclusion of 
air externally, aa by covering a person entirely 
with bed-clotbes to choaJc is a mode of tUJltna 
by means of large bodies, as a piece of food 
lodging in the throat or the larynx 

A lu^bcuNa^ wind tbs pdgrini smltsf 

With tniUnt death —Thomson 



SOTERPICIAL CO? 


^li«i Iijy lieiTt wu leniXy with a i„li tn tlu4i\ o 
I liAve with iiiiphty migutah of my «uul 
Juit at tiie birth ttIJUd thu itlll burn ntj^h 

shak^pfaue 

The hive of Jealoiu men break* out JimoiiBly (when the 
object of their love* Is ukan from them) ami thri.ai olT 
•mvth.Ti.U it 


Su£frag:e, v Vote 
To Su^erest, v To alludi 
To Sug-gest, V To hint 
Suggestion, v Dictate 
To Suit, I To affree 
To Suit, V To Jit 
Suit, V Player 
Suitablo, V Becoming 
Suitable, V Co^foiimble 
Suitable, V Convenient 
Suitable,!) Coj 
S uitor, V Lour 
Sullen, X G'oomy 
To Sullv, I To 'sfam 
Summary, o Mndgcment 
Summary, i' 

To Summons, i To call 


_S tTRR OtJ2Tt> 

Supermteudency, I 
Superiority, v Sucllence. 

To S-upersede, v io ovn > uU 
Supine, V JhdolaH 
Supple, 1 ? PUnile 
To Supplicate, i 7o imj 
To Supply, X To Pfomle 
To Support, V 2o COui'ttounce. 
To Support, X To kohl 
Support, I Linliliijod 
Support, ? bf!"f 
To Support, ' To •.II(Tn 
To Support, 0 2b 1 
To Support, V lo’iiniotn 
To Suppose,! Tu ciini'uc 
To Suppose, V lo think 
Supposition, V Conjulate 
Suppositious, t 5/3ariOMf 
To S uppress, x Io npi es$ 

To Suppress, v lo suiU 
Sure, i’ Ctrtain * 


To Summon, v To ciU 
Sundry,!) DijJaeni 


Superficial, Shallow, Fbmsy 


Tho Superficial la thut v.hich lies only at 
the Burface, it is therefore by miflicatum 
tho same as tho Shallow, which has 
notliuiy uiidcmcatb. ihuHoic beinjf a variation 
of hollow or empty Homo a person may bo 
called cither supexjicxal or sballoic to indi< ite 
that ho has not a profundity of knowloJy^e, 
but otherwise, supeituuildy laupphid to the 
ci.erti8o of the thiukiug f loulty, and sAufforp 
TiMi to Its extent Mon of tree seniimuiitH 
&re tupeijicKiL thinkers, although they uixy 
not have understandings more ihalloir than 
others SnpfiJii lal ai d </i(dfoicaro ipidit iblo 
to things as well as persons Flimsy isap 
pUcable to thiiifpg onlj t'iimy most prob ibly 
comes from flame, th it i>, fl miv, sho i-y 
seen through In the pioper btnso wc may 
Bi>cak of giving a »upei luial covering of pamt 
or colour to a body, of a river or of 

viator being shallow, of cotton or doth being 
ilimfy In tho Improper sense, a survey oi a 
glance may bo aitperyfciai which does not 
extend beyond the super^cic^ of things, a 
conversation or a discourse may be shiUlow 
which does not contain a body of sentiment , 
and a work or performance may bo Jlimsy 
which has nothing solid in it to engage th® 
attention 


By much Juboni tresoqulre » luperfietai wquaintanos 
vrltk A few wiiilble obiecu —BLAIR. 

1 know the* to thy bottom , from wdhin 
Tby lAflffp" c«titr« to the ulmoat ikUt.—OBYPUt 


Superficies, v Surface 
Saperfiulty, D Excess. 


Surface, Superficies 
Surface, comimundcd of ?r? for super 
and face, is i v rntion of tlm I atm t<im 
Superficies, and yet they hivo icquncd 
tlua dibtiiietmn, thit tho former is the vulgir 
and tho latter the scientihc term of Lourtio 
the hamor has a moie iniltrmite and gcnnial 
application than tho litter v su hut is 
cither even or uneven, smooth < i ron(,h , but 
the mathematician alvvtvi uiiiiaws if i 
plane superficies on which ho fijunda hia (qicia 
tlOHB 

Vor to the tur/acr of oiiliioiiul o irth 
Oraci'ful withlii'h ilid cKten vn I !t iii ’■fioits 
Uer llIierAl tresata i* tliy font t mhiLi) 

1 iruMSo»f 

T))r,i,e who liAie amUrtvkdi llu tA>k of riL,iioilina 
iiiuikiiiU to tlitlr I'leiHUt il itL Ircuiu iitly remind UJ 
tliiit uti viuwolily of UU -JuUNbOX 

Surge, i' JVia e 
Surmise, v Conjectuie 

To Surmount, v To conquer 
To Surpass, v 2o fxcttd 
To Surprise, V To vromler 
To Surrender, d To gue up 


To Surround, Encompass, Environ, 
Encircle 

Surround, in old French surronda, si,{nl* 
flea, by means of tlie intenaivu syllable «u) 
over, to go all round 

Encompass, compounded of en or m and 
compass^ signifies to bnng within a certain 
compass fonnod by a circle so Ukawise En¬ 
viron, from the lAtln gvrus, a»d tho Greek 
wpov a circle, and also Encircle, signify to 
snug within a circle. 

* « 



SUSTAIN 


i!> vltt) moat liUntl and generul of 
all Ihi.'-e teims, which signify to ludosj any 
ul>ju t either directly or indirectly Wo may 
finio inuf an object by standing at certain dle- 
t UKPs alt round it m this manner a town, a 
liuii'^f, or a person may bo surrounded by other 

f jtrsous, or an object may lie surrounded by 
nclofliiig it In every direction, and at every 
point ni thia mannei c garden is turrouruUd 
by I wall To encompass ib to *un<mw< in the 
latter «en!«e, and applit s to oMteta of a great 
or nidefimto extent the earth is pticompnMtd 
1 y the lir, which we term the atmosphere 
towns aie e»ronipassed b> walls lo aurround 
Id to go round an object of arjv form, wheilier 
square or circular, long or short, but to eavi 
ron and to eTtarcle cairywith them the idea 
of funning a circle round an object , thus a 
town or a valley miy bo emroned by hills, a 
bason of water may Ije encuefed by trees, or 
ti 0 head may be encircled by a wicath of 
flowers 

In iin extended or moral sense we are said 
to be surrounded by objects which are in great 
numbers, and in different directions about us 
thus a person living In a particular spot where 
ho has many friends mav say he iB surroundetl 
by hia fnends so likcwiae a particular jicrson 
may say tli it he is «urrounded by dangers and 
difficulties but in speaking of mm in a gene¬ 
ral sense, woshouldr\thor f>ay be istncempasicrf 
by dangers, which expresses in a much stronger 
manner our peculiatly exposed condition 

But aot to me rctuma 
Day DT the sweet »i)pr<nch ol ev u nr iiiom. 

But (.loud la(t«A<l Hiul ever-duringdulc 
bumundt me —MlLTOK 
aVlierc Orph(K«* on hie lyre laments hie lore 
With be.(Bt» encompuu d, and a dancing gr x e 

Dl ims 

or dahtiiig element* on Ml sidei round 
tnviron d —MILTON 
Alt ifi tt « hollow hrea'tof jtiipetune 
Beneath the elieller of enclrrfiTrj; hills, 

A mvrllc riAes far from human eye 
Ho lluariAh d hluoming and utisocu hy Ml 
The sweet Laviuia —TnOMSON 

Survey, v Retrospect 
Survey, v View 
To Survive, v To outlive 
Susceptibility, v Feeling 
Suspense, t 

To Sustain, Support, Maintain 
Sustain, compoundofi of sva or aub and 
I 0 to hold, signifies to hold or keep up 
Support, V To countenance 
Maintain,! 2 o assert 
The Idea of exerting ono's-self fo keep an 
object from sinking Is common to all these 
terms, which vary cither in the mode or the 
object of the ac^n To attifam and suppovt 
are passive, and imply that we bear the 
weight of fiomething pressing upon us , maiii- 
taiH is active, and implies that we exert our¬ 
selves 80 as to keep it from pressing upon ua 
TrVe BKifaui- a load , wo support a burden , we 
tnamtain a contest The principal difficulty In 
an engagfment is often to Sustain the first 
chock Ct th(, attack, a soldier haa not merely 


8 _SYIT^'ATITY_ 

to iupjwt the weight ot bis aims but to 
Iiittmfain his post What is suitumL I is often 
temporary, what la sup/torled is mostly \<t r 
manent a loss or an Injurv is sustatned p o,i, 
distress, and mlsfortu tics are supported meu ,t 
(atn, on the other hmid, u mostly soincthnm o, 
importance or advantage , credit must alwdj , 
be matnfained 

We must msfain a loss with tranquillity , wo 
must support an iiffiiction wtrh equanimity , 
wo must '‘uainfam our own honour, ,aiid thit 
of the community to whkh wo belong, by tno 
rectitude of our conduct 

With UbonT 'Vtnl, im Inii^or f(*n hs irlHd 
Thi' hoAvy /Milii(>ii (r tmoim i lir Ahitld, 

O erwheliii <1 witli (l»it* —bill in c 
IaI thin tupj^nrt niiJ ct mfurl joii t'lul y,iu nre the 
fnlhtt of teuehUdren Aiuuiii, almui IIuil achiiv Uj Le but 
oUe soul of love Jilld olAdieiKU —LYTl 1 F rov 

An ioiii)M«itd with a wood (,f njH nrs iiroiind, 

Ibelordly lion ahJ) m 11,7/1,,,,^ hi^gifu jd 

Bo 1 uinun faro* —Ulil OF 

Sustenance, i Lnthhood 
To Swallow Up, r io cihsorb 
Sway,!' hxduinee 
To Swell, V Toha\e 
Swiftnees, r 
Sycophant, t hlaUenr 

Symmetry, Proportion 

Symmetry! Latin symmelna Greek 
avp.perpia from ovv and perpoy, Bigiiiflcs a 
me u\ire th it accords 

Proportion, in Latin proporho, com¬ 
pounded of }»o and portio, sigiiihca every 
portion or part according with the other, or 
with the whole 

111© signification of these terms is ohviniiHly 
tho name, namely, a duo admeasuieineiit of 
tho pirts to cich other and to the who](^ but 
svxitnetrv Ills now acquired but a juitial aji- 
plicition to the human body and proportion 
13 applied to everything which admits of 
dimensions and an adaptation of the jnrts 
hence we speak of summetri/ of feature, but 
propor twn of limbs, the proportion of the head 
to the body 

SenHUA] dellRhli In enlarged mmd* give way to the 
enhliiner pleaBUres of reanjiii wIirIi diMo'tr lha c,iuw« 
Aud deHigiia, Itu frame couileCtluii and tyrnmutrv ol 
thinge —BekKFLF y 

The luxenfora of elulT-d hips ha I a lAtter eye for due 
pre/jorfion than tn Rild I0 a reiluiidaiii y liecaiiee in eoma 
caeeeitwas oouvenkut to fill up a vacuum—COMBRE 
LAND 

Sympathy, CompaBalon, Commisera¬ 
tion, Condolence 

SymTmthv, fiorn tho Qieek (rup. or trvw 
with, and iraSec fooling, has the litci d mean 
mg of ftlLiw feeling that is, a kindred oi like 
feeling, or fi^ellng vn company with another 

GompaBBion(! i‘dy), Commiseration, 
from til' L itiu com and miser la misery , Con 
dolence, from the Latm con and dolto to 
gneve, signify a like Buffering, or a suffering 
in company Hence it Is obvious that accord¬ 
ing to the derivation of the words the syrn- 
pathy may either be said of pleasure or pain, 
the rest ouly of that which la p-lufuL S^/sn^ 




SYi^IPATHY 


TALKATIVE 


_ m 

pdthy jjrodurvcs ita ongmal meaning In its 
application, for wo laufib or cry by tjfmpalhy 
this may, however, bo only a merely phyaital 
operation , but cof/tpaaiio« is altogether a moral 
fooling, which makes ui enter into the dia- 
treasea of othci s wo may, therefore, tympa- 
thiii with others without ossentially serTiiig 
them but if w 8 feel roj»ipaMio«, we naturally 
tain our thoughts towards relieving them 
Compastion is awakened by those suflenugs 
which are attributable to our misfortunes 
ccmmiteruUon la awakened by suffennga aris¬ 
ing from our faults, covdolence is awikened by 
the troubles of life Poverty and w mt excite 
our aompa isimi we endeavour to reheve them 
a poor triimiul suffering the penalty of the 
law excites our comwnrj atwn we endeavour 
it pohsiblo, to mitigate his piiuishmout the 
Itiss which a fnond sustains produces comln 
fence we take the best means of testifying it 
to him toHipaiston is the sontiraent of one 
inoitil towvrds mother, roniiiuacrafion is rc 
pieseutcd as the feeling which oui wretched 
luss excites in the Hupreino Being Compas¬ 
sion may bo awakened by poraons in very un- 
etiual conditions of life cotu/olenre supposes 
HU eiitiie equality, it excludes everything 
but w hit do wa out of the courtesy and good¬ 
will of uiiQ fnend to another 

That mmJ and body often sympathna 
Is pUia iuch II Uni union imture tie* —JENYKS 
Tlieii must wc those who ^tomi beneath the weight 
Of age (liiiHse or want cammuerute f 
'Uuiigit those whom tmueit li\cs < an recorameud, 

Our juitice luoro oompauwn should extend 

OltNUVM 


^ther tbpui all muet luffer gome die 
Yet uatiire lumt console their lutieLy —liatSliXU, 

Symptom, V Mnri 
Synod, v Agse^iMy 


System, Method 

System, m Latin lysCenia, Greek ffuanjgtt 
from <Tv<m]fj.L or ovv and cv-nj/n to stand to¬ 
gether, signifies that which is put together so 
as to form a whole 

Method, in Latin meikodits from the Greek 
ftera and oiox a way by which anything is 
effected 

Syste}n expresses more than method, which is 
but a pare of sysiem syitem is an anangeiiii nt 
of many single or individual objects acc >r t 
mg to some given rule, so as to make th< m 
coalesce Method la the manner of this m t ui„i - 
ment, or the principlt upon which thia ai r o 1,0- 
ment takes pi ice The trim v/rfrm, howcvii, 
appllt’stoa cuJuplexitj of ol jot ts , but arian/o 
ment andcoiiscqiiciiclv mtUwd, miyboapi li il 
to everything th it Is to ba pot Into executio i 
All sciences must bo reduced to ryjfcm 1 d 
without Syrian there is no science lUl busiii ss 
requires method and without method Uttlc um 
bo done to any good purpose 

If ft better lyttem s Ihme 

IiniMkTtU Iriuikiy or make uio of mine -PRAKtIS 

The greftt defect of the ScaMni ii the want of mrthid, 
but for thii 1 kuow uot Uiat there wm xut reuiedy — 
JOHNSON 


T. 


Taciturnity, v Sdence 

To Take, Receive 

To Take, which in all probability comns 
from the Ijitm fuel ant, jurtu iple of tango to 
tomb, is a general term, Receive (v To 
rectave)^ specihc 

To (u/ie aigiiihos to make one’s own by 
coming in exclusive contact with it, to rf 
ceive is to tiko under iieculur clicuniBtanccs 
We iai e either from things or persons , wo 
rfCfjiii from persons only we take a book from 
too table, wo ifCfite a parcel which is sent 
us wo taU either with or without the con¬ 
sent of the iierson wo jeuue it with his 
consent, or acc irding to hU wishes a robber 
Ujlet money when he can find it, a fnend 
recrivM the gift of a fnend 

Skeb takM liu K*l, and wUi romarM hia ihan 

POPE. 

TUI leU’d with ihame they wheel about and face, 

JticciM their luee and rail* a threat olng cry 

The Tuaoaui take their turn to fear and ny 

DSTDSK 

To Take Heed, v 2b guard agan ^ 

To Take Hold of, v To lay hol^> ^ 

*0 TaVe Leave, v To leave. 


To Take Pams, v To labour. 

Tale, f 
Tale, 1 ifory 
Talent, v J-aculty 
Talent, v Gift 
Talent, v Intellect 
To Talk, V To »pt:oi 

Talkatipe, Loquacious, Garrulous 

Talkative implies ready or prone to talk 
(v To tptai). 

Loquacious, fnm loquoi to speak or talk, 
has tha siine on(:,iiial inLaumg 
Garrulous, in Litm garrulu* from garr.o 
to bUb, fciKiiifios prone to tell or make known 
Theso reproachful epiiheta differ pniicij a L 
in the degree To talk is allowable, and con¬ 
sequently it is not altogether 80 nubccomb g 
to be occasionally ftt/ta£ue but ioyuaciCv, 
which implies always an immoderate propen¬ 
sity to faffc, is alwfaya bad, whether springing 
from affectation or an Idle temper and gar 
Tulity, which arises from the oicqbbIvo des i e 
of cojQUiunlcating U a fjHing that U p i a.-u* 




TASTE fllO TAX 


ftble oul/ ill tho aged, who have generally 
nnioh to tell 

E\ cri fthcMnllty hu ft < liftiupion to defend it fur error 
iB nl'i ij ti tatkutiM: —Uoi ObMIlU 

rhenites only cUiiiour d in tlie ibnnig 
liowactout laud and lurbuiout of tungue 

pors. 

1 leasd wHIi thit ftocuil iiwoel ffneriiH/B 
the poor disbmuded i «.t run s eole delight 

SOMCUMLLE. 

Tall, V Hinh 

Tamo, V Oeniu 
To Tantalize. i To a^ffiaiate 
To Tantalize, v 2 o ittuc 
Tardy, v Slow 
To Tarnish, » To itain 
To Tarry, i To hngtr 
Tartness, v An mony 
Taste, V Palate 

Taste, Flavour, Relish, Savour 

Taste cornea from tho Teutonic tattm to 
touch lightly, and almificH either the organ 
will' h la easily affec|fca, or the act of (kacruni- 
rating by a ligh^touch of the organ, or tho 
quality of the object which affects the organ , 
in this latter tseuse it la closely allied to the 
other terms 

Flavour most probably cornea from the 
Latin JU> to breathe, signifying the rarefied 
essence of bodies which affect tho organ of 
foi(« 

Belish is derived by Muiebew from rtlecher 
to lick again, signifying that which plea^trs 
the palate so as to tempt to a renewal of the 
act of tattiVff 

Savour, in Latin eapor and tapto to eniell, 
taste, or bo sonsiblo, niO'^t piobably enmen 
from the Hebrew sapa/i the mouth or p,iUte, 
which is the organ of taste 

latU is the most general and Indefinite of 
all these it Is applicable to every object that 
can be applied to tho organ of taste, and to 
every degree aiid manner in whith the orgiin 
can be affected some Ihlnus are faifetes^, 
other things have a strong taste, and othcis 
a mixed taste The flaiour is the prtduini 
Bating taste, and consequently Is sjiplled to ^ULh 
objeoU as may have a <lifftrent kind or degree 
of taste an apple may not only have the 
general taste of apple, but also a faiovi 
peculiar to itself the fia%our is commonly 
said of that which is good, as a fine flatour, i 
delicious flavour but it may doHignato tliat 
which is not always agreeable, as the flavour 
of fish, which Is unpleasant in things that do 
not admit of such a taste The relish is also a 
particular taste but it is that which is arti¬ 
ficial, in distinction from the flavour, which 
may bo ttio natural property We find the 
flavour such as it is , we give the reluh such 
as it should be, or we wish it to be milk and 
butter reoeive a flavour from the nature of 
the food with which the cow Is supplied, 
sauces are used in order to give a reluh to the 
food that is dressed with them. 

our is a terra in Irss frequent use than 
tuv oihuis, but, agreeable to the Latin deriva* 


tion, it is employed to designate that which 
smells as w^ as tastes, a sweet-smelling 
sntvur so likewise, In the moral application, 
a man's actions or expressions may be said to 
savour of vanity Taste and relish may be 
moreover compared as the act of persons 
we taste whatever affects our taste but wo 
relish that only which phases our taste we 
taste fniUS in order to determine whether 
they are good or bad, we rthsh fruits as a 
dessert, ot at certain seasons uf the dav bo 
likewise, m the moial oppllcatiou, we have a 
relish for books, fer learning, for society, and 
the like 

Ten thouBand ttiuuMuid precioas gtfti 
My dftily rhankft «itii>luy 
Nut U the leuet a eheertnl hoart 
Tliftt tiutrs those (ifte with Joy —ADDISON 
The Philivpltie Islftiide |[lve ft flavour to our kuio|Wfta 
bowlft.— ADDtbON 

I I love Uie p«o|>le 

But do lint like to stige me to their eyea 
Though it do w) U I do not rsluh woU 
Their loud \p]>liiuse —SMAKbi KAHK- 
Tlie pleftSMit nirottry einell 
Bo miickeii d ftpi>etite (hut I UKlhoUslil 
Couul not but taiU —MILTON 


Taste, Genius 

Taste, In all probability from the Latin 
(actum and tango to touch, seems to designate 
the capacity to derive pleaeure from an object 
Genius designates the power we have for 
accomphehing any object He who derives 

E urticular pleasure from music may be said to 
ave a (a*(« for music, he who mak cs very 
great proficiency in the theory and pr ictlcc of 
music may bo said to have u ifeoms inr it It 
18 ob\i us, therefore, that we tuny have a taste 
without htving genivs but it woidd not bo 
po 6 <.il>lc to have genius fur ji thing wlthnut 
having a Caste for ir for nothing cm 10 efiecr 
nally give a taste for any ftccoiuplikhment »jb 
the cajiacity to learn it, and the susieptibilUy 
of all Its beauties, which circumstauces are 
mseparablo from genius 

The cftuia of ft vroug taits li ft d«fect of judfmftBt.— 
BCUNV 

Tatte cotiaittft in the power of Judgiug, genius In tlM 
power uf executiUK —BLAIR. 

To Taunt, V To tease 
Tautology, v JiepetUion. 

Tax, Duty, Custom, Toll, Impost, 
Tribute, Contribution 

The Idea of something given by the people 
to the government Is expressed by all these 
terms 

Tax, in French taxe I.ari'h 4 axn from tb« 
Greek raoooi, rafw, to diipoi-o or put in oidcr, 
signifies wliat is disposed in order for each 
to pay 

Custom signifies that which is given undei 
certain circumAtancos, according to custom 
Duty signifies that which Is given as a 
due or debt 

ToU, in Saxon toll, 4 ic , Latin Ulonium, 
from the Greek r«Aof a custom, fti gniflof a 
paiticiiLir kind of custom or due. 

Toj. ir tUi 'noat general of tliese ter me, extd 



TAX 


' TEASE 


nppliM to or Implies whatever la paid by the 
iwplo to the government, according to x ccr- 
Jata estimate, the evstoms are a spttlei, tax 
which are less specific than other toxen bdug 
pgula^ by custom rather than any dthnito 
aw , the customs apply particularly to what 
^ custonwrity given by merchants for the 
f^ds which they imported from abroad the 
(tuty Is a speclos of tax more poeiti\o and 
binding than the custom, being a specific eetl^ 
mate or whit is due vipon goods, according to 
their value , hence it is not only applied U> 
g^-ds that are imported, hut l' o to many 
other articles inluid toll is that Ppccies of 
tax which serves for the lopair of roads and 
havuus 


All 


the house, which determines the sum to bo 
I^d by e^h individual it is the business of 
the minister to make the toa:. of the pau^h 
othcers to make the rate of the cooiiiii - 
sfonere or assessors to make the awssmeu' 
the foiroer has the public to consider, the 
latter the individual An emiitable tax must 
not l^ar harder upon one rdass of the com¬ 
munity than another an equitable assfsimejii 
must not hear harder upon one inliahitant 
than another 

To Teach, v To ii^/o? m 

To Tear, V Tobimi 


The preceding terms refer to that which is 
lOMeil by authority on the people, but they 
do not directly express the idea of levying or 
pijing Impost, on the (onirary, siMinhcs 
iltei illy that which is imposed, and Tribute 
that which is paid or yielded the former 
therefore, exclude th'\t idea of coercion whn ll 
Is included in the latter 1 he tax is levied by 
the (onsoiit of many, the impo'xt is lmp<j 8 ei 
hy the will of one , and the tiifmle is paid it 
the dsraaiii of one or a few the tax senes 
for ihe support of tlie nition , the imtioH and 
the iribvtt serve to ourlch a government 
Conquciors lay heivy xnqmts upon the eon 
qiiciod C ('1111 tries distant provinces pay a 

trihuU to the princes to whom they owe die 
gi mco Contribution Higmfics the tnbvt,. 
of iiuuy in umsuii, oi for the same tn<l in 
this generil smso it includes ill the other 
terms, foi taxKt in 1 loipottn are alike paid by 
many for the H-iuie purpose , but as the pm 
dominant Idea in Is that of com- 

rnon consent it supjioses a degioe of freedom 
in the agent which is fiuompHtible with the 
cxereise of authoiity txpiessid by the other 
terms hence the ti im is with more propriety 
applied to those cists in which men volun¬ 
tarily unite la giving towards any particular 
object, as charitable contributions, or tonfn 
butioiis 111 snppoit of a war but it may bo 
taken in the general sense of a forced pay 
tncut, 08 in speaking of military conlnbutton 


Tax, Rate, Assessment 
Tax, agrcf ibly to tlic above explauati'in 
(c Tax), and Rate, fioin the Latin jotiis lud 
nor to tiiiuk 'll estimate both doiive thiir 
principal nicitimg fiom the valuation or pro¬ 
portion aceoj'ling to winch any sura is d' 
Tiiaiided fu'm the people, but the tux is 
imposed directly hj the goveniincnt for pub 
hcpuiposo-' as ilie land ietj' the window t«j-, 
and the like and the raU is imposed in 
diroctly for tho locil puiposo ff cieh pirish, 
as ihc (huieh mh'i, the jtoor rates and the 
hke Tno taj: and rate is a goner il rulo or 
ratio, by which a cei tain sum 1“ r dsed upon a 
given number of poisons, the Assessment 
IS tlie application of that rule to tho indi 
vidual 

Tho house duty is a tax upon houses, ac 
cording to their real oi supposed value, tho 
poors ro(e is a rate laid on the individual 
1 kewlse, according to the value of his houw, 
or Ihe nijipoB*d rent which ho pays tlie 
, 111 bj li ih BC, Is the valuation of 


To Tease, Vex, Taunt, Tantalize, 
Torment 

Tease fa most probably a frequentative 
of tear 

Vex, V To displease 

Taunt is piobably contracted from tantor 
lize 

Tantalize, i To agipeatate 

Torment, from the Latin tonnuitum and 
toiqueo to twist, signifies to give p*iri b7 
twisting, or griping The idea of acting upon 
others so as to produce a painful si ntimcnt li 
Common to all these tcuiis, they dilTer in tho 
mode of the action, mid in the degiee of tlw 
effect 

All these actions nse in Importance to tease 
cousiets in that which IS mo't trilling , to (oy 
irttnfinthat which is in'ist senous Wo aie 
tuised by a fly tint buzzes in our ears , we are 
lexed by the careltssness and stupidity of our 
servants , we are taunted by the sarcasms rjf 
others , vve are tantalized by the fair prospet s 
which only present themselves to di-iipiteir 
again, we vre (o>hy the inipoitumties 
of troublesome l^eggars It la the rcpetiLion 
of unpleasant trifles wbieh tearei it is the 
crossness and perversity of things which rex 
it is tho coiitonijiti mis and provoking bej 
hiviour which tainil^ it la the disappoint 
meat of iwakeiied expectations which larUa 
lull it IS the repetition iif grievous troubles 
which torrnmti We ni ly be teased and for 
luoifidby that which piodtietsboililyoi meiilxl 
pun , we are lexed, tannted, and tantaiuaJ only 
111 tho mind Iintablc and nervnUsptople aip 
most easily fua&td captious and fretful ptoi ^ 
ire most oisilv uxai orfm nferv s y* : \ 
eac'tr people are mo^t oisily iantaliinl in >11 
these cases tho imagiiiatn n or tlie bodih stde 
of Ihc individual serves to ii rrtiisi the pun 
but jicrsons are foimeafot by meh tliinf^s i8 
luthct positive pain 

I^iuisa begun to take a little miachievtiuii p'en nre In 
-CLMBUlLANli 

Ainl Bliarpau d iliart-* bIixII Vfx the fniltfnl^ro^nd 

Phsrp-vM hi« voice which In Uii* ehriMi-t 

Thus wall injiirnms launn ulUth the Ihruiie 

When till aiald H" 'Sparta) wa* uiice siw'il she wnj, not 
■iiflfred til (antafU* tliu iioile jart ul the '-'jwiiioiiseHlth 
ADDI&Oh 

Truth cxerllng itself in the MarLhlng iirecppls of self 
doiiiM ami iiiorliflcetion 1* tomivnfing to vicioua mmds. 
_aomn 

Tedious, ^ 



TEGUMENT 612 TENDENCY 


Tegument, Covermg 
Tegument, in L<itin ttgumenium, from 
tfpo to cori.r, is proptjrly but tmuther word to 
express the sense of Covering, yet U is now 
employed in cases where the teim cot enuff is 
inadmissible Lorering signlhes mos>ly that 
which is artlflciil, but Uoument Is employed 
for that which is natural clothiug is the 
cooermg for the body, the skin of vogetuble ! 
Bubstances, as seeds. Is called tbo tegument 
I’he covering is enid of that which co-ver»i tho 
outer surface the tegwnent is said of that 
which covers tho inner surface , the pods of 
some seeds are lined with a soft 

To Tell, V To tpeai 
Temerity, * Jtat/iness 
Temper, * Dupotition 
Temper, v I'm ne 
Temper, v J/umour 
To Temper, v To qua!^/^ 
Temperament, v Fiame 

Temperament, Temperature 

Temperament and Temperature sre 
both used to express that state which arises 
from the tempering of oppoalte or varying 
qualities, the tetnperameni is said of animal 
bodies, and the temperature of the atmosphere 
Uen of a sanguine temperament ought to l>e 
cautious in thou* diet, all bodies are strongly 
aflccted by the temperature of the air 

without • proper temf>granu»tt for the pariitiilar art 
vhich he itudiee fall utiuoit paiui will be to no purpoeo 
—BUOGllL 

O henpr EiigUnd, where there ii luch a rare tempera 
lure of neat ainl cold —IIOWSI,. 

Temporance, v Modaty 
Temperate, v Adeti^ient 
Temperature, v Temperament 
Tempest, V Freeze 

Temple, Church 

• Those words desijmato an edifice destined 
for the exercibc of religion , but Temple is 
adapted to tlie ijfty ntylc, and Church to 
tho familiar style, it ka‘^T as f-ir la regards tho 
I hrkiiau rc^ealel r,.ligion , for, in regard to 
Tagiiui-m, the term winch or'gmatcd with | 
huoibouB i3 tho ordinary term in the place of 
chui ch Temple convej s the idea of that which 
ifl I'KUBt it marks in the proper sense thi*t 
oc' ^lc which IS conspcrated to the Deity 
chu.n.k HCLius to iiidicitw something more 
I ommon , it serM s j iriicnl trly for tho assem 
Vdv of thu faithful Nothing pro aiic ought to 
enter tho (empfe of tho IjOrd nothing ought 
to Iw permitted m our churchtt which does not 
contribute to tho eilificdtion of Chnstians 
The miud and heart of man are the tmpteof 
the living God, it b there He wishes to bo 
adored the church b that place where, os a 
social being, he offeni h's vows to his Maker 
Temporal V Seoulrn 

• Yidii a hard ‘ Tmp]|, ^Ui« " 


Temporary, Transient, Tiansitory, 
Fleeting 

Temporary, from tempue timo. eharac- 
tenzes tnet which is intended to Ust only for 
a time, in distmcuon from th^t which Is p< i- 
manent, offices deptuditig upon h state of 
wiu- are temjtorary, in distmcxiou from tliose 
which are connected with internal policy 
Trauaient, that b, passing, or lu the act of 
passing, chtuTiiLtbnxos whut lu Itv nature cxbts 
only for the moment a glanoe b Iraiuioit 
Transitory, that is, apt to iiaas awn 
cbarai.tenses everything in the world which 
is formed only to exist for a time, and then to 
pass away , thus our ploasurt B, .lud our puns, 
and uiir very being, aredeuoimuatod frannfory 
Fleeting, which is derived from the vtib to 
tty and jtight, is but a strougor torin to express 
the same idea as transitory 

By tfa* fom of laperior prluciplei th* ttrtnporarj/ prt- 
vstnics of psuluui lusy bo rntrsiued —JOUSSUX 
Any luddeu diveiiloii of the aplrlti or ihe JuiihiiR in 
of a trnnaiint thoukbt. ii able to iJafaoo the UUlt luuigei 
of thingi (lu the meuiory I —SOOTH 

Jlan la a tranntory belny — JOHNSON 
Thai when mjJtteUnni lUyi at laik 
ailLUlly arc iKMt 

Calmly 1 siiall re«)|;u my breath, 

lu life unknown lonfot in death —SrsCTATOB. 

To Tempt, v To allure 
To Tempt, i To try 

Tenacious, Pertinacious 

To be Tenacious is to hold u thing dose, 
to let it go wi^ reLuctauce t-o be Fertina' 
Clous b to bold It out in spite of wb it i ui he 
advanced against It, the prepositive syllible 
per having an uitensive lorce A man of a 
(tnanotti temper InsistJi on tntles tli.it are sup¬ 
posed to affect his imporuncc , a perfuiarioni 
temper li sbts on ever) thing which is apt to 
affect hb opinions Tenacity and perfmacify 
are both foibies. but tbe tormor b sumotimcs 
more excusable than tbe latter 

We may be tenacious of that which is good, 
as when a man is feiiuctowj of whitever may 
aflcct hb honour , but we cannot bo jterttna 
emus in anything but our opinions, and tliat 
loo lu cases when they are least defensible It 
Commonly Lsppens th it people are most 
tenaewus of being Gnmgbt to possess that in 
which they are most deficient, and most r 
(martouj in rniii ,t lining that which is luort 
absuid A ll ir Irt tenacious of hia roputiti'iii 
for truth Bophbtfl froothinkom, and BLcptits, 
arc tbo must pfrtinacwnw objectors to wha‘evor 
b estabhahed 

So UnneUiut are we of the old ecclMlMtlcal mode" thut 
\ery liUlt, i%lu.riUi<ii, liii Iweii made in them iok u th* 
fuurlcentli or flftoeiiUi Ltiiliiry (ulhertn({ to our uld 
lettled uiAXim nuTcr eiuirdy nor at once to deiiart 
from biiioiuity —llcivKlL 

The nio*tj>e#(inacouiand vehement damonetiator may 
M wearied lu time hy contiuiud noftatlou —JuUNSoX 

Tendency, Drift, Scope, Aim 

Tendency, from to tend, denotes the pio* 
prty of tending t iwards a certain point, which 
19 tho charaetcriHtic of all these words, but this 
b applied only to tbingB, and Drift, from 
I the verb to dnve Scope, from tlie Qroek 



TENET en THANKFULNESS 


cMTTTo/Aai to look , and Aim, from tho \erb 
to aim (v Am), all characterize the thoughts 
of a pt-raon looking forward into futurity, and 
directing his actiorxa to a certain point Hence 
we speak of the tendency of certain principles 
or practices as being pomioious, the drift of a 

E rson's discourse, the scojic which ho gives 
liiiaelf either in treating of a subject or in 
laj mg down a plan , or a person’s aim to excel, 
or aim to supplant another, and tho like 5 ho 
tendency of most writings for the last five and- 
ivrcnty years bis been to unhinge tho inindH 
of men where a person wants the services of 
anotlior, whom ho dares not openlj solicit, ho 
will discover his wishes by tho drijt of his dis¬ 
course a man of a comprcheuaivo mind wdl 
allow himself full scope in digesting his plans 
tor every alteration which circumstances may 
require when they come to Iw developed our 
desires will naturally give a cast to all our 
aim* and so long as they are out innocent, 
they are necessary to give a proxier stimulus 
to exertion. 

It la uo wonder It x (Treat deni of knowlodfie which In 
nut capable n( uiakliiff « man wise, hna a uatursl tend 
«ncy to make him \aiu and arrogant —ADDISOV 
Thii uld tho whole amllenco loon fonnd out hln dri/t 
1 he oinvention waa amniuoued in favour of Swift 

SWIKT 

Merit In every rank hew the freeet icope (in England) — 
BLAI&. 


the term wc either keep within hmt/a or 
wo overstep them, we contract oi CSteiid a 
boundary 

The fmn and the Itmtf belong to tho thing, 
by them it is ended the ftotmciai y is extra¬ 
neous of it, they include it In the space which 
it occupies, or contain it within its sphere 
Tho Straits of Qibi altar was the to m of Her¬ 
cules’ voyages it was said, with woie elo¬ 
quence than truth, that the Imusot the Rum iii 
empire ’nero thoso of the world tho sea, tho 
Alps, and the i’yicnccs, are tho natural bonr 
{iaric* of Frsnei ffe mostly reach the to m of 
our prosperity when wo attempt to j iss iho 
limits which Piovideneo lias assigned to Imiiiaa 
efforts human amhitlon often finds a bovn 
dary sot to its gritificituin by circumstances 
which were tho most iinlooked for, snrl ippi- 
r^ntly tho least odipted to bring about buth 
Important results 

We SCO the tom of our evils only in the 0 1 m 
of our life onr desires have no iaints their 
gratification only serves to extend o ir pros¬ 
pects indefinitely those only ire happy w> iso 
fortune is the bouruia: y of their desires 

No (mitrf time this Uiuun nhalldlMde —DEV UEX 
i rovldeiiu li IS fix il the Omifj of huinaa aujoymoiit by 
imniuvcablc bvundariai —JOHESON 
Tiic wall of Aiitonlnns wu fixed u the limit of th* 
Rouiau euipite —UlBfiON 


Each iiohlrr aim repreat by longcontroul, 
Nowaiiiks at laoL ur feebly iiiausUio vm1 

UOLDSMITH 

To Tender, v To o^er 
Tonderncss, v Bmeiolence 
Tenet, i' Boctnnr 


Tenet, Position 


The Tenet w the qiinion which wo hold in 
our own nuiuls, tin Position is that which 
we lay down for others Om fiurfs may be 
hurt'ul, our pontions falso Ilo who gives up 
Ida iuiels readily ovincts an unstdde mind, 
he wlio argues on a falso ponlion shows more 
trii.Litv ind subtlety thm good sense Ihe 
feiiefs of tbe different denominations of Chns 
tians ni o sc ircely to bo known or distinguished, 
they often rest upon such triviil points tho 
positions which an author lays down must bo 
veiy definite and clear when ho wishes to 
bu Id upon them any theory or system 


The ocued'in of Lnlher 8 •leliw find disfturte*! with the 
ti n'-d of Ihe lOmoJih tliiirch w kjiowji to every one the 
liao>t coiourtuiiit with history —ItoBKKTSliN 
To the porilion of Tally that If yirtae could Iw won, 
c) o iiiu*t M loved luay be nddeil that it truth could be 
lieaid ibe uiuit l>o obeyed —Jouxsox 


Term, v Article 


Term, Limit, Boundary 
• Term tn Litm ((rminux, from the Greek 
Ttpfui an end, U tho point that ends, and th^ 
to which wo direct our steps Limit, Irom 
too Iintin fntWi a landmark, is the line which 
we must not pass BoundaiTi 
bound, is the obstacle which interrupts our 
progress, and prevents us from passing 

'1 (V -ire ettlier carried towards or awa y from 


• V Ida Qlrard Tcruioa, liuillea, beruaa 


Term, v Word 

To Terminate, v To complet* 
To Terminate, v To end 
Terrible, v Fcaiful 
Terrible, V Formidable 
Terrific, v Fearful 


Territory, Dominion 

Both these terms respect a portion of country 
under a particular government, but the word 
Territory bnngs to our nnuds tlio land 
whi(h 18 included, Dominion cotnoya to 
our minds the powei which is cvei ci'- d the 
ten if(J) 0 speaks of that which is in its natine 
bounded dowunion m ly be s act of tfi it wh ch 
IB boundless A peitv prince has hi-, to rUo) y 
tho monarch of a groat tmiafo his ifoaiouoru 
It is tho object of every ruler to guard his 
utory against tho irruptions of an rnimj 
ambitious monarehs aio alwiya aiming to 
extend thoir dominions 


Tbe conquered tcrrtlory tm divided xtnorigtlKi Sixinish 
invivlin,, atLordiiiK to rults whiLh hibiou imd iiitro 
duL«d -ROBFHTSON 

And wliih the lieroit Pj irlins shtnei in arnu 
Our Hide doininioal sb#.U the world oer 


Terror, » Alarm 


TiiArP 


Testament, i 


To Testify, V To express 


Testimony y Evidence 


ThankfulnesB, Gratitude 
ThanfcfulneSB, or a fuUtss o( thanks, is 
he outward expression of a tjiatejin iCLling 
Gratitude, from the Tatm ‘pautodo, is 
he leehng imelf Our thanlj ifiicismu ic' i-lJ 
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by the number of our words , our gratitude is 
riensiiuil by tlie nature of our actioue A 
ippcora ^t.r> tha-nkful at the time who 
sftciw irdH proves very wnjrnit^/’uf Thanijul- 
r IS tJio bt pnninn of gratUudi gratitude Is 
tLo comi'^ctlou of f/.nnJlJufrt«j 

TlieolosiEUli V £ccle«uutie 


hard or soft bodies, as a thick board or (Atci 
cotton, solid or liquid, as a thick cheese or 
thick milk but the tern dense only In rcjfatd 
to the air in Its various forms, as a dense dr, a 
dense vapour, a dense cloud 

1 havs dlicovsreU by a Iona Mriu of otnar^abona, lhat 
lti\«aiiuu atMl eloCuUuu mfiiir mat Itupediuauta fl«Ui 
<lcn4< aiiU tmpuie vapuuii —JoHNSOK 


Theory, Speculation, 

Theory, from the Greek ^caofiai to behold, 
and Speculation, from the Latin specto to 
l)chol(C are both employed to express what is 
'■eon with the muid’a eye r/teoiy is the fruit 
11 rertection, it serves the purjioses of science, 
practice will be mcompletu when the tkeorg ie 
1 ilso speculation belongs more to the imagi¬ 
nation , it hih therefoie less to do with 
realitie'j, it is that which cannot l)0 reduced 
fco practice Aud can therefore never be brought 
to the test of experience, Hence it arises that 
Met»y Is contrasted eomctittics with the prac 
tlco to designate its Insufliclcncy to render a 
man complete , and speculation is put for that 
which !■> fanciful and unreal a general who Is 
BO onh in theoiy will acquit himself miserably 
in the field , a rollgionist wlio is so only m 
ipfcuhiboii will make a wretched Chrlstiun 

Trill* piety wiUioot cwMtlon to#t 

lij lAiurief the iir&ctice put 11 loflt —DrviIAM 

You were the prime object of toy tpeeulation 

UOWEL 


Therefore, Consequently, 
Accordingly 

Therefore that is, for this reason, marks 
a aoductimi Consequently, that is, in 
consequence, muks a lonsujuaice Acoord- 
ingly, tliat la, according to some thmg im- 
pUts an agree mentor ad iptation Thuefote is 
employed ixirticularly in abstract reasoning , 
eonstquentli^ is employ cd either m reasoning or 
in the narrative stylo, atcoidinoly is used 
principally in the nanruttve style Young 
persons are perpetually liable to fall Into 
eiror through inexperience they ought theie- 
jore tho more willingly to submit themselves 
to the guidance of those who can direct them 
tlie blench lution is reduced to a state of 
moral anarchy , nothing but time 

and good goecrnmcuc can bring the people 
back to tho use of their sober senses every 
picparatiou wis mule and every precaution 
was taken, (ucordimiti/ it the bxed boui they 
proceeded to the p’ltc of destination 

If yfju rut off the top branthef of a tree it will not 
tfn n fore Cl awe to (jrow —UUclIFS 

Kcputiition II power, coTutgrtently to despise Is to 
veiken -h-nUTH 

Tin as lioadlniu observes, niiy animate tbe 

FuliUiiie but 11 not essential to It icaj^mg/y as lie 
further ranurki we very often fliul that Ihoea who ex 
cel most In stirrlnR up the pMsIons very often want 
the talent of writing In the sublime tuauner ^ADDISON 


Thick, Dense 

ngtween Thick and Dense there is little 
other difference than that the latter is em- 
plovod to express that sviecies of thiekneM 
vnicli is philosoph'cally considered as the 
iH'lkrtv of the uinntiphpre in ac<rtain oon- 
iitiuu, hiuLc wc ik n{ (iaci <11 i^gird to 


Thin, Slender, Slight, Slim 

Thin, in Saxon thmne, German dunn^ Latin 
tenet, from fendo, in Greek reitou to extend or 
draw out. aud the Hebrew laJien to grind or 
reduce to powder 

Slender, SUgrht, and Slim, are all 
variAtiona from tlio Gcmian srhlani, which 
are cuuuL*cted with the words sltme luid sling, 
as a'so with the Gorman sehlivgm lo wind or 
wreathe, and aifUange a serpent, designating 
tho property of length and smalluoss which 
is adapted for bending or twisting TAm is 
tlic generic term, tho rest are specific fAtn 
may lie said of tliat which Is small and short, 
as well os small and lung, slender is always 
said of that which is suull and long at the 
sime time a board is thin which wants 
solidity or substance, a poplar is slendir Ire- 
cause Ita tallncHs is di«proportioued to Its 
Til ignttudo or tlic dluienstoLS of Its circum¬ 
ference Thinness is sometimes a natural pm- 
|ierty, slight and slim are ajiplied to that w Inch 
la artificial tho leaves of trees are of a fAia 
toxtuie , a board may be made sbyAt by cou- 
tinually planing, a paper box is very shm 
Thinness is a gi>od proj^rty sometimes , thin 
paper is frequently prcferied to that which 
is thick slujhtne^s and shi/UKH, whith is a 
greiter digreeof slightness, am always defects , 
that whicl/is made slinkt Is unfit to be-ir tiie 
streas that will bo put Ujion it, that winch Is 
slim, IS altogether unfit for the puryrose ]iro- 
posed , a carnage that is made* slight is quickly 
broken, und always out of repair, paper is 
altogether too slun to servo tho purpose of 
wooi 

1 hsve fu\in<l dnlneu to iiulckcn Into Kutiuimt In s 
thin ether —J<iHk"*uv 

Very slender Oiffereiicei will iionieHTnei pext thoM 
whoiu IjetieAreiico has uiiitetl —JOIINSOV 
IriendHlui) la often dFKtriiye<t by r thousaud eecret 
uid flight coiiipetitiuuR —J OHNSON 

To Think, Reflect, Ponder, Muae 

Think, in Saxon thincan, German demktn, 
Ac , comes from tho Hebrew dan to direct, 
iiile, or judge 

Reflect, in Latin rc,fltcto, Blgnlfios literally 
to bend back, that is, to bend the mind back 
on itself 

Ponder, from pondus a weight, signifies to 
weigh 

Muse, from musa a gong, signifies to dwell 
upon with tho Imagination 
To thinJi Is a general and indefinite term , 
to Tfjleet is a particular mode of thinking to 
ponder and mttw are different modes of r^ect- 
trig, the former on grave matters, the latter on 
matters that interest either the affections or 
the imagination we (Amt whenever wo re¬ 
ceive or recall an h'ca to tho mind , but we 
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reflect only by recallinff, not ono only, but 
many Ideau we think If wo only Buffer the 
Ideaa to revolve in succesBlon in the mind 
but m reftectinff wo compare, combine, and 
]udgo of thouo Ideas which thus pass lu the 
luuid we tlierefore, of things past, aa 

they are pleasurable or otherwise, we rekect 
upon them as they are applicable to our pre 
sent condition we may tfiink. o» things past, 
present, or to come, we i eHect, }>ondei , and 
fame mostly on that winch is past or luoent 
The man Uunf,* on the days of hie. childhood, 
and wishes them back., the chi d thinks on 
the tune when he shall bo a ni.tD, and is im- 
aticnt until it is come the man refttets on ! 
IS past fulhcB, and tries to profit by experi 
eiico , he ponders on any senous coiueru that 
affects his destiny, and muses on tho happy 
events of hia childhood 

No tUBU wa* ever weary of rtlnlroi? mmh Ipm of 
tMnkmg that Le bad doue well ur virtuously —SOUTH 
Let men but rtfistt upon tbeir own obtervation aiid 
coiiiider tin partially wLlh tbeiiieelvcs bow few In the 
world they bane known made better by age —SOUTH 
Stood on the brink of hell and lookd awhile 
tond ring hU voyage —Mil TON 
I wu silting on a sofa one evening after I had heeri 
•areseed by Aniuratli and iny linagUiatlon kindled aa 1 
fntaed -llAV KBbWORTH 

To Tlunk, Suppose, Imagine, 
Believe, Deem 

To Think la here, as in the preceding 
article, the generic term It expresses, in 
common with the other terms, the act of 
having a particular idea in the mind , tut it is 
indefinite as to tho mode and the object of the 
action To think may bo the ict of the undcr- 
(.taiidirig, or merely of tho tihaftmatifln to 
Suppose and Imagrine ire r itbcr Uie acts 
of tne imrtomafion than of tlic understanding 
To think, that is, to have any thought or 
opinion upon a subject, requires reflection , it 
18 the work of time to suppose and tma^ww 
may be tho acta of the moment We think a 
Chitig right or wrong, we suppose it to bo true 
or false we vnai/me it to be real or uiireal 
To think is employed promt-icuously in regard 
to all objects, whether ictiully existing or 
not to jujipose applies to those which aic 
uncertain or prccinous imaffine, to those 
which are unreal Think and timo/inearc said 
of tliat whnh affects the senses imruediitely 
suppose is only said of that which occupies the 
mind We thivk that wo hear a noise as soon 
as the sound Citt lies our attention, m certain 
states of the body or rauid wo imaqine we hear 
noises which weio never made vio think that 
a iierson will come to day, because he has in¬ 
formed us that he intends to do so, we suppose 
that lie will come to day at a certain hour 
because he tame at the same hour yesterday 
When applied to the events and circum¬ 
stances of life, to think may be applied to any 
lime, past, present, or to come, or where no 
time w expressed to suppose is more aptly 
applied to a future time, and tmapine to o 
pAst or present time Wo (Ami that a person 
has done a thing, Is doing it, or will do It, we 
s ippou that ho will do it we imagine that he 
li IS done it, or is doing it A person thinks 
tl.iit he will die imaqnia that he is in a 
dlugei'ouii way wc ihitik that the weather 


will be fine to day, we suppose that the affair 
will be decided 

In r^ard to moral points, in wfaicn case ths 
word Deem may be compared wfth tho 
others, to think is a conclusion drawn from 
certain premises I think that a man has 
acted wrong to suppose la to take up an idea 
arbitrarily or at pleasure, wo aiguc upon a 
supposed case, merely for tho sake of argu¬ 
ment to imagine Ib to take up ati idea by 
accident or without my connection with tlio 
truth or reality , wo uiwrrine tint a person u 
offended with ua, without bang able lo iHsigii 
a single reason for the irJta , i inqino v aiJ^ 
arc oven more numerous thin thi hc which no 
real tods^in into foinia conclusion thmisS 
aie deemed hurtful or otherwise m conscqueiico 
of observation 

To think and helieie are both uppo«ito to 
knowing or peiccivmg, but Hunk is \ moio 
partial action tban biiiece we fhnik vs toe 
thing strikes us at the time, we heliu t from a 
settled deduction hence it exprchsca much 
loss to say that I think a person speaks the 
truth than that I 6eiln;ie that lie speaks the 
tnith 

I think from what I can recollect that such 
and such were the w ords, is a vague mode of 
speech, not admissible m i court of law as 
positive evidence the natural question which 
follows upon this is, do you firmly bdmt itf 
to which whoevci can answir in tlie afiirmo. 
tivo, with the Apix;ariiiLC of suitcrily, must 
be admitted 08 a testimony Ilcnco it ansci 
that the word tan only bt employed m matters 
tint require but little thought m order to 
come to a concliicion , uid bdu i f is applicable 
to things that must bo admitted ooly on sub 
stantiii evidence ^\o arc at lilicrtv to «ay 
that I think, or 1 htheie that tlio iccouut ii 
made out right, but we must say ihat I 
believe, not think, that tho Bible is the word 
of God 

If to conceive how aiiylhiiig cun be 
From »b i!>t! vxlr-iLttil and locMity 
Is liBul wJint think j on ut llie Doity T—Jt \ Y\% 

It Ib nbiiunl to iu;./Hne Hint while tlie relAtmiiB m 
vvinih wc siaml to our filho^ rrenliires tivturiinv cull 
forlii ccrUiiii Beiiliiiienta vii<l uiriLtioiii there iliould Imi 
imiui to Lorreepoiid to the flri.1 luid gmtest of -vll Uii<k» 
— BLAIB 

How ruticiiloufi nui«t It he to imuyini'that the Hcrgy 
of England favour popi-ry vheti nip> cannot lie ufiikj 
men without roiiouiiciiig it — III VFRIDGP 

I-or they can conquer who they lau —DrYIitN 

An empty t>y the nlayeri rieenifd the lno^t 

drendful Bign of popular diBupprobatiuii-UAWRk-, 
WoKTIl 

Thought, V Idea 

Thoughtful, Considerate, Deliberate 

Thoughtful or full of llimking (i> To 
ihink, r^ett). Considerate, or ready to 
coTWi'fr* (v Taconiidei, ieffect), and Delibe¬ 
rate, ready to delibetate (t To rimviU), rise 
upon each other In Uioir eignificatlun he w liu 
IS thowiihtfvl dues not forget bis duty, he whu 
is coniidtiate pauses, and consuleis properly 
what la his duty, he who deliberates con'->dtii 
ddihexitd}/ It 19 a recommendation to a 
Bubordinate jicrson to bo thoughtful in doing 
what Is wished of him it is the rccommcn. 
datioli of acoiifidontul person to be considvatt 
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M he baa often to judge according to hia own 
discretion, it is the recommeudatlon of a 
person who la acting for himself In critical 
matters to be deliberate There la this forther 
distinction in the word deliberaU, that It may 
bo used In the bad sense to mark a settled 
intention to do evil, young people may aome- 
tinios plead in extenuation of their guilt that 
their misdeeds do not aiiae from deliberate 
malice 

Weill niludi sre In miml Inclined to leilt^, much 
i»<iro Uuin tu rAoit^Ar/ui luelsncholr —HLAIH 
‘loTiic thlnifs will not hesr much za\t »nd the more 
Mm cl wc arc nboul iliem, the low wo ref^iimoiid our 
'ill rt to the Rii.'ru'oaUon ut iober and cowidoraw luoii — 
111 iimoN 

There 1* a rwl dlfftrence hetweeu ilns of Inannity vul 
those of prwuiiiptiun, m vaiI is between liiadrorteiicj 
and deJtbention —301TH 

Though tie 3 8, r -Vi gl igcn t 
Threat, Menace 

Threat i" of Saxon origin Menace is of 
f atm extraction TIh'T do not clifTcr in slgni* 
ficition , but a-i is fr..qucnt y the case^ the 
baxon is thef uniUo term Hid tlie I^atm wori 
is tniploycd only m th higher stylo We may 
be tlncatoied with sith' r smill or groit evils , 
but wo are menaced only wi h gioat evilp One 
individual threitens hi strike another a 
general meuocei the enemy with an attack 
Wo are (Areafened by things os well as persons 
wc ire mencired by persons only a person is 
threatened with a look he is ntenac^ with a 
prosecution by his adversary 

Ily lams put o« the lopplLvil and the lenl, 

Thr«4U«n d Uiu uionteut and the next uutilord 

Fl lOX 

Of the sharp 'xo 

Reparilloas that o er hi* deMdtyl heftd 
Htugi naiuictna —dOVlXHViLLh. 

Threatening, r Imvunent 
Thrifty, t (Economical 
To Thrive, v To fiounth 
Throng, v 
To Throw, V To east 
To Thwart, v To remt 
Tide, t Sti earn 
Tidingrs, r Nars 
To Tie, V To bind 
Tillage, 1 a(io» 

Time, v I>iiraiion 

Time, Seascd 

Time is here the gooenc torra , it la taken 
either for the whole or the part Season is 
any given portion of time We speak of time 
when the simple idea of time only is to be 
expressed, as the time of the day, or the ftmc 
of the year, the season is spoken in reference 
to Home clrcumstaTices, the year is divided 
into hiur parts called the scaso-ns, according to 
tbo nature of the weather hence, in general, 
that timr la called the season which is suitable 
foi .*Tiy particular purpose , youth is the season 
fur improvement It is a rrntttr of necessity 
to choose the time it is an aitur of wia 'otn to 
choose the season 


You vlU often vent reUglOQ In tfniM of most dauuer ~~ 
CHATHAM 

Plio*» beherlour toverde US In thU season of Aflllctinn 
hu eiideaml him to ua—MBLMOT ll a LETTBua op 
C'lCXHO 

Time, Period, Age, Date, -Era, 
Epochs, 

Time (r Tinte) Is, as before, taken either 
from time in genom or time In particular all 
the other terms are taken for particular poi 
ttons of ttJM Time included within any given 
points is termed a Period, from the Greek 
ir«pio£<K, signifying a course, round, or any 
I revolution thus, thepmoef of day, or of night, 
IS the space of fuiw coraprohonded liotwooii 
the rising and sotting, or sotting and ri*-lng of 
the sun, the period of a year comprelioiids 
tbo space which the earth requires for its 
aunuil revedution Ho m an extended and 
moral application, wo have stated periods in 
our life for particular things during the penmi 
of infancy a child Is in a state of total dcixin 
dence on its parents , a penoti of apprentice 
ship has been appointed for youth to leim 
difforent trades The Age Is a species of 
period comprehending the life of a man, and 
consequently referring to what is done by men 
living within that period hence wo speak of 
the different offcs that have existed since the 
commencement of the world, and charactoriHO 
this or that affe by the particular degrees of 
vice or virtue, genius and the like, for which 
it is distinguished The Date is that penod 
of time which is reckoned from the date or 
commencement of a thing to the time th it it is 
spoken of hence we speak of a thing as being 
of a long or a short date ^ra in Latin err a, 
probably from ees brass, signifying coin with 
which ono computes and Bpooha from tiio 
Greek fir^xr}, from fire^fw to stop, Higiufying a 
resting place, boUi refer to joints of tune 
rendered lemirkable by events but the for¬ 
mer IS more commonly employed in tlio liter d 
sense for points of comput-ition in chionology, 
08 tho Christian cera the latter is indeftulteiy 
employed for any period distinguished by 
remarkable events the grand rebellion Is an 
epoJia m the history of England 

There li a time when we HhoulJ aot only naniber out 
day* but our hour* — YO( No 

But tho I'lat pCT-iod and the (atAl hour. 

Of Truy 1* coino —llFJtHAM 

The itury of Haiuaii only abowi ua wliAtliiitnan nature 
has too generally appeued to in every age —BLAIR 

PlAntatloni have one adv niUffo In them which la not t« 
he found in moat other wnrk* na they ipre aplouure of 
A uiurc iMtlng date —ADUl'^OS 

Tliat DeritKf of the AlheniMi hishiry which 1* included 
within the 9ra of FislHtratu* and tho iloath of Menander 
the (.omlc poet may Jimtly be stylwl tho literary age of 
Greece —CbMBKKLANU 

The inntitution of thia library (by Pjatetratu*) form* a 
■IhuaI epocAa lu the oiiuala of literature —OUMOKaLANU 


Timely, Seasonable 

The same distinction exists between the 
epithets Timely and Seasonable The 
former blmlflcs wi*hin tho tiirio, tlut is, before 
the time is past, the l-itter according to the 
season or what thi season requires \timeii/ 
notice prevents that which would otherwise 
happen, a seasonable hint seldom fails of Its 
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effect because it is tt(i»anable Wo must not ex¬ 
pect to have a notice of death, but muat 
bo prepared for It at any time, an admonition 
to one who is on a aick-bed is very leasonablt 
when given by a minister or a h-lend The 
oppoHites of these terma are untimely or xU- 
lontd and unieewoTiaftfe untimely le directly 
opposed to timely, signifying before the time 
eppoiiitod aa in untimely death but ill- 
timed is indirectly opposed signifying in the 
wrong time as an ill timed rem irfc 

U tniportiall int^n Mp^ciiilly hiul tiieii tnthlulc on the 
Jijdgojdont tlut Ijv a ttineiff rctiouUliM Ui«y luay prorent 
ihe niKsful efletla ul It—SOUTH 

WliAt you call a Ixild U not only the kindeit but the 
inoHt waiuiid^>/« iiTiiixi’ttl yuu cuulJ hkie uuuie —LoCKE 

TimOS Fast> V I'oriaerly 


Timeserving, Temponzmg 

Timeservmer and Tempoming are 
both applied to the conduct oi one who adapts 
himself servilely to the timo and season , but 
a timeiereer is rather active, and a itiHponicr 
passive A timetfi'ver avows those ojaniotia 
which will serve his purpose the tempaiizer 
foibears to avow thuac w ii’ch arc likely tor the 
time boing to hurt him llie former acta 
from a desire of gam, the latter horn a fear of 
loss rimcjriid* aro of all ptrlics as they 
come m the v, ay ifuipoi irm are of no party, 
aa occasion rofiuires Bycopbmt courtiers 
must always be aim ui lers uiua-tcrs of state 
are frequently temponzeri 

Ward had comiiUpd dur'iiR tho Tntr tlinen nnd hold m 
by takinij the co\rnrt.nt sio hi won bated by tbi high meu 
aa aCimMerver —liUltNETT 

Feeble and UmporUinff meaeurei will always be the 
result when men aMeiuble to dellberite m a sitiiatioD 
where they ought tu act —RobEftlSUN 

Tinud, t Afraid 
Timorous, v Afraid 
Tinge, v Colour 
Tint, r Colour 
To Tire, v To tceary. 

Tiresome, v Wearuome, 

Title,. Jfame. 

Toll, r norIb 
Token, r Alark 
To Tolerate, r. To adutti 
Toll, r rax 
Tomb, r Crave 
Tone, V Sound 
Tongue, V Lanyuofft 
Tool, V Instrument 
To Torment, v To icase. 


Torment, Torture 

Torment (v To tease) and Torture both 
o-mie from torqueo to twist, and eipross tho 
Hgony which nriacs from a, violent twisting or 
griping of any part, but the latter, which is 
UuTO immediately derived from the vtrh, ex 
preMW much greater violence and consequent 


pain than the former Toi iu^em nu exechs of 
lorment We may he iorinented by a variety of 
indirect moans, but wo are tortuied only br 
the direct means of the rack, or e mihr instru 
ment Torment may be iienuaiient Un ture is 
only for a time, or on certain occasions It is 
related in history that a person was once tor¬ 
mented to death by a violent and imessaiit 
beating of drums in his prison tho Indians 
practise every ajMclos of torture upon their 
prisoners A guilty conscience may torment a 
man all his life the horrors of an awakened 
cotiscfeneo aro a Coiture to onu wJiolson hia 
death hod 

Yet in hi# empire o er thy Rhject 1 ti ant 
HJi flame# and torme7tH uuly are eij,reel — lUlOli 
To ft wild eonnet or a x #nt,m mr 
Offence md torture to a eolier o ir —Pi JO' 

Torpid, t yumb 
Torture, 1 Toi'ment. 

To Toss, V Jo shake 
Total, V Gross 
Total, V Whole 
To Totter, v lo sioager 
Toueb, I Contact 
Tour, I C,icuit 
Tour, V U^curuort 
To Trace, 1 Todaivt 
Trace, v Marl 
Track, Mnik 
Tract, V Essay 
Tractable, v Don it 
Trade, 1 Business 

Trade, Commerce, Traffic, Dealing 
Trade. ni Italian iraito, Latin fineJo t« 
treat, bigniGes tlie transaction of business 
Commerce, V Lilercouise 
Traffic, in French trajique, Italian tiajlco, 
compounded of tra or tians and /aoio, signihcs 
to make over from one to another 
Dealing from tho verb to deal, m German 
f/tcifra to divide, signifies to got together m 
parts according to a certam ratio, or at a 
given price 

The ieaduig idea m trade Is that of carrying 
on buaineas for purjioscs of gam , tho rest aro 
but modes of tiade commeiu is a mode of 
trade by exchange (rojfic is a sort of iwisoual 
trade, a sending from hand to hand , dtidiaj; 
IS a bargaining or calculating kind of tiade 
Trade is either on a large or small scale, 
commerce is always on a large scale , wo may 
trnds retail or wholesale , wo ilwaya carry on 
commerre by wholesale , trade is either within 
or without the country commetce is always 
between different countries thero may be a 
tra(i€ between two towns, but thei o is a 
commetce between England and Aintrica, 
between France md Germany henco it vnsra 
that the general terra trade is of infenor 
imiiort wlii^n coraparod with comwice Tho 
commofe of a country m tho abstiact and 
general sense, conveys more to our mind, and 



TRANSFIGURE 6)8 TREASURE 


In a more noble ozprewiun^ than the irudt of 
thfT count!}, an the merchant nmka highei thnn 
the fra<j(/!Aan, and a comm^moi house than a 
froc/oii; concern TVtufe may be altogetber 
(b'lne^tio. and betwixt neighboura; the 
Id ihtit which goes forward betwixt pcrtoua at 
a (^Istince in thia manner there may be a 
(rrc-it tra^e betwixt two towns or citloe, aa 
London and the capitals of the 
dlT«.rout countlea Trade mav conelat limply 
ill buying and selling according to a stated 
vHluttXion , (fcahnfu are carried on In matters 
th it admit cf a rarlatlon bcnce we speak of 
if'oler* in wood, in com, seed* and the like, 
who buy up prirtlona of these goiids, more 
or less, according to the ata^e of the market 
These terms will ali<o admit of an extended 
application henco we ape-ik of the risk of 
H,iuU, the narrownoRs of a t) tiding snint, the 
c^'innerce of the world, a legal, or illicit, com- 
hin-ce to make a fio^c of honours of priii^-i- 
X>lo8 of pUi.68, and the like, plain dealing or 
wndcrAa nd-dwif mv’ 

Tru<t« KiiUout tlie Uc'tUh UiTltuiick. hM 

Xtrcii UM » iLiuU ul AilJitluiiAl eui|)ir«; — IbbtduN 
Niuura ntih<'n 

Aud diiTM iliM out Irojn tlie Mtlfly 

And oomtnerr* ol tuatiklnd for breM.li of faith 

SuLTHirf 

Th« line of Nituu thia poor coiirfort linniia 
We lell their duet, and for Uieit 

Traffic, V Tratle 
TrallixV Piocetiion 
Traitorous, * Trtachtraiu 
Tranfiuillity, v Peace 
To Transact, v To iwyocia'^ 
Transaction, v Proceeding 
To Transcend, v To exceed 
To Transcribe, * To copy 

To Transfigure, Transform, 
Metamorphose 

Transfigure l« to m ike to pass over Into 
another fii?wrB, Transform and Meta 
morphose la to put inbi another form the 
foituer being fMud only of spiritual beings and 
panicularly in nfertnee to our baviour the 
other two tenne being ajiplied to that which 
h iB a corpnittl form 

Ttnnsfnmiatioii is conirnonly ^pI lied to that 
which changes it** outwaid loim , in this 
maiimr % harlequin ijudi/o* i»Jf huneelf into 
all kinds of dhapeH and likenesses Meta 
viorpftoiis 15 applied to the form internal as 
Well 18 external lliat is, to thw win Ic nature , 
111 this muiiior Ovid dear ribos, among others, 
tho vieUont/iphostf ol NarciAdus into a llowtr, 
and Dai hno into a laortl with tho same idea 
we may speak of a rus ic being 
by the fotcc of art, Into « hne gentleman 

We have of thin eentleiuu s piece of the CftMOtfiurs 
tlon 'which 1 think Is held s work seouud to none In the 
world-BTEEIJE. 

A lady's shift may be nutamorp^o*ed Into bfllefedonx, 
and come Into her possession a second time —AlinisuN 

Can a sood Intention, at rather a very wicked one so 
ndwUetf, (raws/orm 'p^Ury and hyroorley into merit 

and fierfectlont-BOUTB 

To Transferm, V TaUanffijme 


ToTransffreM,« roti^'wyt. 
Transgrsstion, v O^eiw. 

Transient, « Temporary 
Transitory,* Tmp&raiy. 
Transparent. V Peiiueui 
To Transport. V To bear 
Transport, v Sctttuy 
Travel, * Journey 
Treacherous, v PaiiAleu. 
Treacherous. * /midiou*. 

Treacherous, Traitorous, 
Treasonable 

These epithets are all impliod to one who 
betrays his trust, but Treacherous (v 
PaitMeoe) respects a mans private relations 
Traitoroue his public relation to his pnnee 
and his coiinrry ho is a treachrroue friend, and 
a tiaitorous subject Vie may be treaebtront 
to our encmiLs as well os our frliuds, for 
nothing can lessen the obhgation to preserve 
the hdclity of promise , we mn> be ir'iitorout 
to our country by abstaining to lend that aid 
which is lu our power, for uotlung but denrh 
can do away the obhgition which we owe to 
it by the law of i.-itnre Ttnitorotn and 
Treasonable aio l»oth apiiinable tu sub¬ 
jects but the fuimcr Is extitided to all piilillo 
acta, the latter only to those which affect the 
j supreme power a soldier is fiaifomu# wiio 
goes over to the side of the enemy ag un^t his 
country , a man is ginhy of (rra^onni/tc pro u, cs 
who meditates the life of the king or .nea it 
subverting Ins government a man rntv lie a 
trailo} under all foniib of govennuent, 1 ut he 
can be guilty of fimsod only in a moiiirchical 
state 

Till* \erT cl) 4 f)t(» of fully slioiild Tixvke lorn c»utiin\i 
how they Jliten to ili« iretuheruut projiosuls wIirIi luit • 
fruiu lii» ovu bohuui —bOCTlt 

All tlio e.ils of war ni'ifd niiiuuiilOil} 'heriidnrfd na 
ihe i)ece->i«nry uieaiii to ,ii\e lucc^na to the (rai(oruiM 
dtni^iiH of the tetiel —SuiTU 

Htr<d trumped mis.liaiu pint fmIubI IIj-reaiiMS m if 
he Kid ri,ire»p()]i,feiir c with Miltliiia Kiiiic of Arahln 
fir H>.<niuplif>hiii« frm^uwdbfe lieiiKui him— 

n intAiX 

Treasonable, v r? encha-ous 

To Treasure, Hoard 
The idea of laying up carefully Is common 
to thtse verbs , but to Treasure la to lay up 
for the Fake <’if preserving , to Hoard, to Iny 
up for the sake of accunmJating, we trcninue 
up the gifts of a friniid , the tulFer Aoorrfi \\p 
his money we attach a real value to that 
which wo treasure a fictitious value to thit 
which Is hoarded To irtumie is used cith,r 
in the jiroper or improper sense, to Aonrdonly 
m tho proper sense wo treasure a book <n 
which We Bet particular value, or we fr«a«ur« 
the words or actions of another in our recollec¬ 
tion , the miser hoard* in his ct ffers whatever 
he Can scrape together 

twicy <an coniWne th* idm whJth rnfincrv l,i» (r*q. 
lured .,-liA^tKFSttoi.TJi ^ 




TItEATMEHT 


Old 


TRIPLING. 


Treat, v Feait 

To Treat For or Alaout, v To negociate 
Treatise, V Sasay 

Treatment, Usage 

Treatment impliefl the act of treating, 
and Usage that of using treatment may he 
partial or temporary, but utage ia properly 
employed for that which U permanent or con 
tinued a posaer-by may meet with lilt, eat 
laent but children and domeatics are liable 
to meet with 111 utage All persona may meet 
with treatment from others with whom they 
caaually come in connection, but utage is 
applied more properly to those who are more 
or loss in the power of others children may 
receive good or ill utage from those who have 
the charge of them, servants from their 
inaaters, or wives from their husbands 

By proinlacs of more imlulffeutfreaemertf If they would 
unite with luiii (Cories) their opjircueorB ho pro 

Moldl ou tlie ])eini|o to nupply the Simuusli i.ftuip with 
pro> lelouB.—itoM 1 laus 

If wo lo<j|( furlher Into the world wo shall fliid this 
utageiof our biMourfromhU <iwu) not so tcry stiftiitfe, 
for Kiiidred isuot InotiJehip —SOUTH 


Trembling, Tremor, Trepniation 

All those terms are domed from the v ry 
Piime source (y ifcKcitom), and de'tigndo a 
gcnuial atato of at'iration Trotablinfr is [ 
iiot only the uio'it fjuiiliir but also the moat 
indefinite term of the three , Trepidation 
and Tremor •'■re species of timUing 
Tiembltng txpiesses any degree of mvolunlary 
shading of tlie fr uue, from the iffection either 
of the body or the mind cold, nervous iffoc- 
tioiis, fear, and the like, aio the ordinary 
ciustsof tremhling bc/nor is a slight degree 
of trembling vrhich anscs only from a mental 
affection. when the spirits are agitated, the i 
mind is thrown into a tremor by anj trifling j 
Incident fr<]ntfa(K>n is more vioknt than 
either of the two, and sprlncn from the d* fee 
five state of the mind, it shows itself in the 
acnon, or the different movements of the 
body, r&ther than in tbo body, thoso vho 
have’nottho requistto composure of mind to 
command themselves on all I'ccasions are apt 
to do wbat is required of them with ion 

Trembling is either an otcasional or an habitual 
infirmity, there is no one who may not be 
sometimes seized with a itembltng, .ind thuo 
are those who fmm a lasting disease or from 
old ige, are never rid of it frmor is but 
occasional, and consequently depends rathei 
on tlie nature of the occasion no one who baa 
a proper degree of modesty can make bis first 
appeamnofl In pubho without foelmg a 
frwwr frejndafwn may be either occasional or 
habitual, but oftenerthc latter, since it arises 
rather from the weakness of the mind than 
the strength of the cause 

And with unmiiLly tremblhist shook the wr-POPE. 

TI,. luwlmcf of ( roiiiwell th« rujfged hra 

yiptuic wl lUMfUHiyitNi vwivty —^f0H^80|l 


lAiigbter Jb a vent ol any Budden joy th«t Btrikt-v irp jh 
the Qiuiiy wlilih beiiijr too vuln,illp niit stroiii, bruaVa 
out iu thiB trenvor of the volte —S11-1 1 > 

2 Vembiing and tremufouj aie Hpplicd as epi 
thets either to personb or things a ttembling 
voice evmcea trepidation of muid a bfijtu/om 
voice evinces a of mind notes in 

music are sometimes trembhv!! the motion of 
the loaves of trees is tremulous 

id rand the irembUni/ uarealbtlug yrey —FDt K 


Tremendous, t tearful 
Tremor, v Agitation 
Tremor,! Tiemblmg 
Trepidation, v Agitation 
Trepidation, v Trembling 
Tree pass, v OJmee 
Trial,!’ Attempt 
Trial, » Experience 
Tribute, v Tax 
Trick, V Artijlce 
To Trick, V To cheat 

Trifling, Trivial, Petty, Frivolous, 
Futile 

Triflinfir, Trivial, both come frombi- 
a common plat t! of resort where throe 
ro ids meet, and signify common 
petty w iJ^ Frtiicli prill little, in Latin 
jnifwna boy or miniou, and the Bcbrowpef/n 
fooht=h 

Frivolous, in Latin comes in all 

probability from fno to cnmiolo Into dust, 
blguifyii’g reduced to nothing 
Futile in Latin /uh/n, from /« bo to pour 
out, Bigiiihes cost away vs worlhh ss 
All these epithets th u'icteru'C ni (jbjcct as 
of little or no value , ti ilhng ind ti n ml diller 
only HI dcgice, the litter denot ng a still 
lower degrte oi value Tliui the forn cr What 
is triftmg or fjiuoi h that which ooes not 
require any consideration md m \ hoianily 
passed over as forgotten tntluig olqcctions 
can never weigh vgunst solid rtaoou , fjuitii 
reniaiks only c\poso ilu i,h idownc'i^i of tlie 
rem -rker wh it is piitv is hci e itli our tinMji 
cratMi, it nugl t to le duioj. inlet and held 
chetp , It would 1)0 i coiisniLrition foi a 
mijil-ter of Slate to look to the snidl •'i mgs 
of a private family whd n uoo'.o! md 
futile Is disgraei-ful for mv < Ue to eouHKlei 
the former in relation to ail tin ol ]> ets of our 
pursuit or ata^hment, the Utnr only m 
regard to matters of retconn g , drisb n 
/molous oceupatiion when itf auis the chief 
buaincBs of a rational bomg, iho 
of free thinkers against revealed religion are 
futile as they arc mischievous 
W€«icfvdll.« su='«n^i"fKgerel humoOT hurl«((taB. 
and all the triviai art* of ndlciifr -aDDISON 
Ti.Mf any man without tome tavourita trifle 

wl»a’ he attalniuentB, 

of twffu iiraleB wlueh bfl canuot patiently auflte w 
fniBlrated --JoSAhON 




TROOP f^20 TUMULTUOUS 


n if *u e*idlw unil fntoi^iut puriuil to att hj auy 
nUi«r rule Uuu the cttre oE utUfylnK oux owu mludu— 
STL 1.1 L 

Ortt (d a nmltipUcity ol crlUciBini by Twloua hud* 
Miuy are mr« U) be/Witte.-COWI'KK. 

Trivial,» Trijhng. 


Troop, Company 

In ainilitATy seiiBe a Troop l« among tho 
hnrse what a Company ia among the foot, 
bnt this 18 oulv a partial acceptation of the 
lenu Troop, in ProDch troupe, Spanish fiojwi, 
l.atm turfm, signifles on ludiucrlminate mnlti- 
linlc , com 3 )«n^ (r To accompany) la any num- 
Ijer ioined together, and boanng oath other 
eo rtjwiny honce wc speak of a troon of buntore, 
aroHi/iajiT/ of players, a tjoop of horaemeu, a 
•ont/Hinyof travellers 
To Trouble, i' Toajtict 


To Trouble, Disturb, Molest 

^Whatever nneasitase nr pa nful sentiment 
Is pioduicd ill the mind b> ontwuii emnm- 
stancta la effeetv^d either by Trouble (i 
.(f ifficf 1011), bj Disturbance iv tommotum), 
of by Molestat.on (t To mco-nmi nrO 
iiou>ile l« the most gontral in its Hiiplnaiion , 
ue may be troubled by the want of » thing or 
t/ouiled by that which Is uusmt^ble we are 
(<i<Euii>eff and mohjfcff only by tint width 
icnvely iroxUdei Pecuniary wants are the 
greatest tjow 6 t<i in life, tho perverseness of 
horsants, tho indisposilum <»r ill laibwlour 
of children, are domcattc troublts but the 
1 uise of children is a disturbance, and the 
lirospect of want dttturba the mind Trouble 
1 isy be permanent, diiturifinw irid molcsta 
lion are temporary, and both refer to the 
Ifioaco which is destroyed a dwf wi bance mfilcs 
or throws out of a tranquil ftate , a tnoMa- 
1 1071 burdens Or bears hard either on th« body 
or the mind noifo is always a duturhancfi to 
one who wishes to think or to remain m quiet, 
talking, or any noise, is a 7 nolesiaU(m to one 
who Is In an irritable frame of body or mind 

inyi««s VM exc«edingly troubled st the tight ot fai* 
tiuther (lu the Blyiiau fields) —ADDISON 

buziing aouud* du(wi D ihelr golden eloep 

Dill DEX 

All u*o tha»o tnne which nature ha* hretow'd 
Piodure their tender proRt-jiy and feed 
With care pari utal whilst that c ire they need 
in those lov d olfito* coiuploteJy Idest 
No hope* beyond them nor leaiii %nule*t 

JEhVNS 

Troubles, v Digtcuiiut 

Troublesome, Irksome, Vexatious 

Tlteso epithets are applied to the objects 
wl ich create treut(< or veuraiien 
I' keome is carnpounded of iri and totne, 
from tlie German argn vexation, which pro- 
bub'y comes from the Greek apyot 
Troublesome (v To af^ict) is here, as 
before, the generic term, irirwwn* and VeXH- 
1 ious are species of tho trofi 6 ie«m< what is 
iroublf^oniecreatf^n either bodily or mental pain 
whatu iTiwome cTuares a mixture of bodily and 
mental pain, and what la vtxatiOM createo 


purely raontal p..iQ ff iiat requires great ex- 
ertlon, or a too long coutimiod exertion or 
exertions, coupled with ditfaculties, Is troufti* 
senu la this sense the laying in stores for tho 
winter is a troublesome work for the ants, an t 
compiling a dictionary is a (rouftiaorw labour 
to some writers what requires any oxertlu<i 
which we are unwilling to make or interrupts 
tho peace which we particnJarly long for, h 
nirseme in this sense giving and receiving of 
visits is iritmne to some persons , travelling i^ 
uirionie to others , what comes across our p ir 
tlcular withes or dtsappolnta us in a partb u 
lar manner, ii v^mitous in this sense the 
loss of n prise which we had hoped to gam 
may bo VexuUous 

Tliftlncunluiuiof /rouAJ^tomstliQiigbUueoftenrlLdeJ t 
niid liaportutixte.—JOHNSON 
For uut to irliiDiM toll, but to delight be made n* 
MILTUN 

The pen»lve godde** ha* alrwuly taught 

Uow Talu u hope, auU how MjcaOtnw thought.—PRI uK 

To Truck, v To exchanpe 
True, V Sin«rc 
Trust, V Belief 
To Trust V To coHjide 
Trust, 1 Jlojw 
Trusty,!' touk/ul 

Truth, Voracity 

Truth belongs to the thing, Verac'ty 
to the persem the tmf/i of tho stor? is 
admitted upon tho teraedy of the uarntor 

I than think t»r>clt obliged for the future to ipeak 
always In erutfc and sincerity of heart —addison 
M any relatiuui of travelleri have been slighted as 
tabuluos till more frequent vuyagee bate couflruied 
their wrooily—JOHNSON 

Try, Tempt, 

Try, V To attempt 
Tempt, !' To attempt 
To try is to call forth cue's ordinary pontrs 
to tempt is a particular upecics of tiial wo 
try either ouiselves or others , we fi'iiipt others 
wo fiy a person only in thf p iCli of his doty 
but we may tempt him to cicjiart from his 
! duty it is necessary to/iy tho fidthty of a scr- 
vantbefore you place confidetiCc in him it is 
I wicked tf> tempt any ono to do that which we 
should think wrong to do ourselves om 
strength Is D led by frequent oxpenmciit'<, 
we are Umpted bj the weakness of our irin- 
ciples, to give way to tho violence of our 
1*00810118 

League ail roar forces then ye pow r» aboro 
Juiuall and (ry the Qiuuipuu.i)c« ul Juve—FOPR. 

Still the old ntihg remain’d and men began 
To tvrn/>t the serponl tis lie tempUd man —DENHAK 

To Tumble, v To/aU 
Tumid, V Turyid 
Tumult,! Buttle 
Tumultuary, v Tumultuous 

Tumultuoua, Tumultuary 
Tuiniiltuous fliiniliius having tumult. 
Tumultuary, disposed for tuujuic tlu 



TUMULTUOUS 


C21_ TURN 


former ta appbed to objects in general the 
latter to persona only in tumultuout meetiuga 
the voice of reason is the lost thiT*g that is 
heard, it is the natural tendency (if largo and 
promiscuous assembhos to become tumultvaiy 

But, O' beyond deHcri]itlun happiest he 
Who no er must roll on life s tumultuout ses —PBtOK 
With tumultuary but iiroaiitlblu violence the Scutch 
liiaUTKaiit* full upon tlie tliurclie* In thut uty (Perth) — 
ItOBKllTSOS ' ' 

Tumiatuous, Turbulent, Seditious, 
Mutinous 

Tumultuous {v Bustle) describes the dis¬ 
position to make a noise, those who attend 
The pU>hnuttU8 partioul irly the lower orocis 
aio frequently tionultuoiis Turbulent 
in irks a hostile spirit of rt-sistaiuo to iiutho 
nty , when prisoners are ditsatisfaed they are 
fruquently tiir6u^enf Seditious lu-irks a 
''pint of rtaiatauce to govenirnent, dunngthc 
I'Ttuth revolution the pemde wore often dis¬ 
posed to bo fcdilious Mutinous marks a 
spint of rtsisUuce against ofhcois citlicr m 
the army or navy, a gcntril will not fill to 
il'iell the hrst risings of a wufnious spirit 
>doctioiiotnng mobs are always tumultuous 
the > oung and tlic ignorant aro so uverso to 
control tint they are easQy led by the example 
of an uidividu il t > bo turbulent among the 
Horn uiH the people were in the habit of hold 
Ing «edit(ou« meetings, and sometimes the 
soldiery would be Tnutinoai. 

Turbulent, v r<unwff«ou< 


to twist Is to bend many times, to make many 
turns to distort is to turn or bend out of the 
right course , thus the face is distorted in con- 
vulsiniiB To Wringr 18 to twist with violence-, 
thus linen whn h haa bteu wettod le ifritntf 
to^f^rest or Wrench is to separate from a 
body by means of twuUns; thus a stick may 
be wiesUd out of tha lund, or a hinge wreneAed 
uff the door 

The Mmo aistinctlon holds good in the 
moral applit ihon wt turn a jhirsoii fiom hi 8 
design , we bend tho will of a person , wo twist 
the mtaimig or words to suit our purinwes 
we dwforc them so as to givt thorn m entirely 
false meaning, wo imnff a confession from 
one , or uresl tho meaning of a person s woids 

"Vet Bill) they fliid n futun biek remain 
lo turn the boII and break, the cjixi* 

DRYDEV 

Btninff pasaum dwe'ls on that object wIiIlJi biui boI«( 1 
aii<) I ikon i)uai>OH«i»u of Un, ■•uul t ii» b>o mncli occupied 
aud tillud by it to furn lU v cw Mudu —lib Vlil 
Some to the honso 

The fold and d urj huuferj icndtl eirnighL 

Tliojtsov 

But let not on tby hook the tiirtnr d w ,rm 
< ouvulaivo fteuf iii agoiiizIiiB folds - 1 IluMSO'f 
We saw their Dlerii diifoi led looks fiiiiii far—DBYlUtX 
Onr bodus arc nnbappib inmle the ueaptmi of mn 
therefore we must by an austere course of duty, flni 
ttnnff thoee weapon* out Of ils haiidji —SOUTIL 
H retthiff the U xt to the old giant a aense 
lh»t beav It oijct more must suffer violence —IlEVHAlf 
bhe lercnchdtbe Jav Uu with her dying haiids 

niiYtltV 

Turn, Bent 


Turgid, Tumid, Bombas tic 
Turgid and Tumid both signify swoln, 
but they dilTor in thtir application turgid 
belongs to diction, as a turgid style, fuiwtd is 
ajiplitablo to tlie witei aud other objects as 
the tumui waves Bombastic fn-m bom 
bnsiiC a kind of cotton, signifies jiuflfcd up like 
cotton, and is, like tu) gul, applicable to words 
but the bombastic includes the sentiments ex¬ 
pressed turguiitg is confined mostly to the 
mode of expression A writer is fwiyuZ who 
expresses a filuiple thought in lofty language 
a person is bombastic who deals in large words 
and introduces high Bentuuonts in common 
dlsoourse 

To Turn, Bend, Twist, Distort, 
Wring, Wrest, Wrench 
in French fouriicr, comes from the 
Greek ropytat to turn, and ropiw a tumor’s 
wheel 

Bend, v Send 

Twist, iB Saxon geltcisan, German zweyeii 
to double, comes from ewey two 
Distort, in Latin disiorius participle of 
dintorgweo, compound od of du and torqueo, sig¬ 
nifies to turn violently aside 
To turn signifies in general to put a thing 
out of its place in an uneven line , todemf.and 
the rest, are species of turning we turn a 
thing by moving it from one point lo another , 
thus wo (um the earth over to tend is simply 
to chani,3 its direction, thus a stick is okrif 


ITicse words are only comiiared here >n tlie 
figurative application, as respects tho state of 
a persons inclination tho Turn la tln-ie- 
fore, as before, indefinite as to the degiit, 
it is the first rising inclmatlon Bent n a 
jxisitiacly strong fwi/i a coi.finned inch 11 
tion, a child may early discover a finn fm 
music or drawing, but the real bent of his 
genius IS not known until he hus made a jmi 
ficiency in his education, and has bad mi 
opportunity of trjing different things it in ly 
bo very well to indulge tho tu) n of mind ii is 
of grbuit importance to follow the bmt of the 
mind as far as respects arts and sciciicca 

I not tell you how a man of Mr Rowe a lurn 
cnkerfnmwl me —1011 

1 know the bent of your preaent attimtloii la rilreited 
towanta lliL eloijueui.e of Ihe bar —MELMOTH 3 LkllUvS 
01 1*1 INV 


To Turn, Wind, Whirl, Twirl, 
Writhe 

To Turn {f "So fum) is, as before, the 
cneric term , tbe rest are but modes of (itni 
in that IS, Wind, to turn a thing round m 
regular manner, Whirl to turn it round 
1 a violent manner, to Twirl, to turn it 
aund in an irregular and unmoanmg way, 
Vrithe, to turn round in convolution within 
[self A worm seldom moves in a straight 
Ine, it is, therefore, always turninii somfl- 
imes it lies, and sometimes it writhes in 
cony a wheel is whirled round by the fores 
f gunpowder a top is twirled bjf a obiid in 
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lloir hM thli poison loot Its wobUd wnyst 
11 sboiiJd bort bunt itj pHtsft not bar* lloctr'd 
In th« blind Ubyrtnihs and crooked funiindi 
Of hnniMicoinpuslUou.—1>BYD1N 

K tncks ol ^Yldence like rtrm wfMd, 

e tun brfuie ).u, there retrekt behind.—HlOQtKS. 
He vu Bo cirit ntfllut, none of those 
Who tie with twitted lock*, betray with shrugs, 

TnOMSON 

Han Is but man Inconstant sttU, and rarloue • 
There s no to morrow In him like to day, 

Perhans the atoine, wAiWing In his bralu. 

Make him think honestly ihis present hour 
The next a iwsnu of base, ungrateful thouxhU 
May mount aloft —DSYOXN 


1 had used my eye to such a autek sncrettlon of objects 
thattiu the most precipitate rwm, I could oaudi a sentence 
out of each author-STKELI. 

Dying he bellow’d out hli dread nmorse 
And writVd with seeming anguish of the sgoi 

SHlALSy 

To Twirl, r To film. 

To TwUt, V To turn. 

Type, V Fiffure 
Tyrannical, v AbioiuU 


u. 


Umpire, v Judfft 
Unbelief, v Dubtli^ 

Unbelief, Infidelity, Incredulity 

Unbelief h Beli^ respects matters In 
general, Infidelity (r ^(lUA/kO *• unbeh^ 
as respects DiTine revelation , Incredulity 
is uytbditf in ordinary matters. Un^hef fe 
tiiken in an indefinite and negative sense , it 
is the want of htlv^ In any particular thing 
that maj or may not be btha td xi\fldelity is a 
uioro active state of mind, it supiioses a 
vioient and total rejection of that which ought 
to be bdievtd jncretiuhfy is alsoan active state 
of mmd, m which we oppose a to matters 
t^t may be rejected Udbehf/ does not of 
itself convey any reproachful ineanibg, it de 
pends upon the thing disbelieved xr^Hileltty is 
taken in the worst sense for a blind and sense¬ 
less perversity In rcfu>*ing belief tnaetluhtsf 
Is often a m«ik of wi',dom The Jews are 
unfielierCT i in the mission of our Saviour, the 
Turks are injideli, inasmuch as they do not 
believe in the Bible , Deists and Atheists are 
likewise Inasmuch as they set them¬ 

selves up against Divine revelation, well- 
informed peoplf are always incredulous of 
stories respecting ghos’s and apparitions 

One get* by heart a catalogue cf title pages and editions 
ud uuiuedlately to become couspUuous, ilecUrw that be 
Is Ui un6*|j«Kfr — \1)DIB0N 

Belie/ Knd profession will siwak a ChnstUu but very 
faintly wbeu iby oouTcrsatlon procUlms tbse an ir^ildsl 
—SOOTH 

The youth hears all the predlctlom of the aged with 
cbstlnate ineredulity —J oiiasov 


mostly to an artificial, material, and occa¬ 
sional covering , tbc latter to a natural, moral, 
and habitual covering plants are liiieottifd 
that they may receive the benefit of the air , 
they are discoxeted to gratify the researches of 
the botanist 

Uncovered, v Baie 
Undaunted, v Bold 
Undeniable, t fiuUOxtabU 

Under, Below, Beneath 
Under, like hind in behind, and the 
German toifer, hiniei, <bc , are all connocleJ 
with the prep<.ifiitiou »/i m implying the rda- 
tiou of enclosure 

Below denotes the state of being low, and 
Beneath from the Gernnn mtdtr, and the 
Greek vep^e or downwards, has the sumo 
original signification It is evident, therefore, 
from the alxive, that the jirejiosition undn 
denotes any situation of retirement or con- 
ceilraent, Mote, anv si’nation of inferiority 
or lowness, aiii bfuiaih, the same, only i» 
a still ureitci dcMfco We are coveicd or 
bhelteied by ilut which we stand under we 
excel or rise abo\ e that which Is bdoic us , w© 
look down upon that which is ityuath us 
wo live under the protection of govern¬ 
ment the sun dnappears when it is Letoio the 
horizon , wc are apt to tread upon that which 
is altogethei hnwutk us 

1 be Jewish writer in Ibclr cbronologic*! coinpuUtloni 
often shoot under or over the truth lA their piesmre — 
Phiufaux. 


Unblemished, v BlameUu 
Unbodied, v IncorporMt 
Unbounded, v Boundless 
Unoeasin^ly, v Incsstantt]/ 

Unoertikin. V Doubtful 
Unconcerned, v hxdtffermt 
Unconquerable, v InuiwtbU 

To Uncover, Discover. 

T<i Uncov'r, like Discover, implies to 
****e ofl tlic cov ring, hut the former refers 


All sublunary comforts imltsle the chsngesbleneiw ss 
well u feel the in&ueiice of the pUiiet theysre uniier — 
SOUTH 


Our minds ire hm end there hetme sboYc, 
Nothing thrt* mortal csti so fpiickly more 

Denhav 


How eu anything better be experted Ihsti nut and 
“uker when men will rxtber dig their treesure liou 
beneath than fetch It from xbore ^OCTH 


To Understand, V To conceive 


Understanding, Intellect, Intelli¬ 
gence 

(v To conceive), being 
Dftxou word, is employed to describe s 
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|amlll<ir uii>l c ht optriUoii of the niiud In 
J >i:iiiui(r distinct ideas of tbitiffs Intellect 
tc /ntefiectj is employed to mark iho same 
Operation In regard to higher and more 
iAi:>8tru80 objects. The understaading applies 
to the first exercise of the ntional powers 
It IS therefore aptly paid of children and 
RATaaies that they employ their underitandingt 
on the simple objecte of perception, a child 
uses his underKtandDig to distinguish the 
dimensions of objects, or to apply the right 
names to the things that come b^ore nis 
notice 

Intellect, being a matured state of the unda - 
tiandmg, is most prope'rly applied to the 
efforts of those who have their powers lu full 
vigour wo speak of uruiet etarulmg as the 
characteristic distmctlon between man and 
brute, but human beings aie distinguished 
from each other by the measure of their la 
tilled We may expect tho joungest children 
to euijdoy an vndei standing according to tho 
opportunitus which they have of using their 
senses, we arc gratified when we see great %n 
UlUct in the youth whom wo are instructing 

Intellect and Intelligence are derived 
from the same word but intellect desenboa 
the power itself, and intelligence the e vertise of 
that power the intellect may be hidden, but 
tho inklligence brings it to light, honco we 
speak of iiitelligence as dtsjdayed in the 
countenance of a child whose looks evince 
that he has exerted his intellect, and thereby 
proved that it exists Hence it arises thit the 
word inteliigdice has been employed m the 
sense ef knowledge or luformatiun, because 
these are the express fruits of intelligence wc 
must know by moms of intelligence but wc 
may be ignorant with a great sh^a of inkUtci 


UNHAPPY 


The li^ht within ui ie /since the full) become dsrkneep 
Slid the unAerttnrtdmg, tbtd should 1» eyes to the blind 
fatuity of lie will is blind itaelf —SOUTH 
All Ihoso arts and iu*tiitionsvphich vulftar minds gare 
at the iiideiiiuus imrsua, and all admire are but the 
leltquea el au iiUellecl ueiaced with siu aud tune — 
SOUTH 

ailont M the ecstatic bliss 
Of souls that by inttUiffcnoe couvetse —OTWAT 

Undertaking, i Mtempt 

Undetenmned, Unsettled, Unsteady, 
Wavering 

Undetermined 0 ’ To determine) is a 
tempofary state of the luind » T 7 llS 6 ttl 6 d w 
commonly more lasting we are undetermined 
in the ordinary concerns of life we are 
tdtleti lu matters of opinion we may bo 
undeienntned whether we shall go or stay , 
we are nnaettied In our faith or religious 
profession , , , 

Undetermined and unsettled are applied to 
particular objects, Unsteady snd Waver 
jrig ar© hftbitn of tho Diincl to be uji$t€<idy is 
In fact to bo habitually un*f((i«d In regard to 
all objects An unsettled character is oue that 
lias no settled prluciples an unsteady cMricter 
has an unfitness in himself to settle 
mined describes one uniform state of 
namely, tho want of determination waveiing 
describes a changeable state, namely, the state 
of detcrmipii g v uvm ly nt differLiit times 
Unditei niimd is always taken in on lud.fforBiit, 


V>avenng mostly in a bad sense we mayfre- 
(mently be undetermined from the nature of 
the case, which does not present motives for 
determining, but a person is mostly wavering 
from a defect in his character, in cases where 
he might determine A parent may with 
roaaon be undetermined as to the Imo of life 
which ho shall choose for his son men of soft 
and timid clioracters are always wavenng In 
the most trivial os well as the most important 
concerns of life 

W« tuffer the lut pattirf Hie to stesil from ni in wvh 
hoiieiof Home fortullouB ocdurrenoe or drowty MnliJbr 
tioii* of nndr/etmintiifitKtiiM I —Johnson 

UiueriAin aii<l uvtrttlcd h.k tlcero-iM he wmkb fired 
with tliecouteniiiltttion ol luuuorUlit/ —fKAhCV 

V on w ill find loliemssH (wid truth m the pn per te^nhen 
ol ixliKioii wid iiiuoh um-sauwwj amd Vfcbily is othtw 
—fcAl I WLSlWOliTH 


Uneven, t Odd 
Unfaithful, v Faithlest 
Unfeeling, v Hard 


To Unfold, Unravel, Develope 
To Unfold 18 to open that which has been 
folded, to Unravel is to open tliafc whioh 
has been raielled or tangled , to Develope 
is to open that which bos been wrapt in an 
enielope Tlie applie ition of tiicse terms there¬ 
fore to moral objects is obvious what has 
been folded and kept secret is unfolded in 
this manner a hidden transaction is unfolded 
by being related circumstantiAlly , what has 
been entangled in any mystery or confusion 
is unraielled in this manner a mysterious 
transaction is nnraieiled if any circumstance 
IS fully accounted for what has l)een wrapped 
up 80 as to be entirely shut out from view is 
developed in this manner tlie plot of a pi <y 
or novel or tho talent of a person is deielupeU 

And to tho oage lniitructii)ir eve wjfold 

The Mtnuue twiiie ol llfclit —THUMSUX 
Yoamnet be BUfetoMnmwIaJl yourdesigue toejeahmi 
ittui —AUmsov 

The chiiOM,ter of Tlberiue ii extremely dlfllcult to 
devrlopt —CUMBIKLANIJ 

Ungovernable, v Unruly^ 

Unhappy, Miserable, Wretched 
Unhappy is literally not to be happy, 
this IS ihc negative condition of many who 
might be happy if they pleased Miserable, 
from mttereor to pity, is to deserve pity, that 
is to he positively and extremely unhappy 
this is tho lot only of a comparatively few 
Wretched, from our word wreck, the Saxon 
wrecca au exile, and tho like, siguifies cat.t 
away or abandoned , that is, particularly 
miserable, which la the lot of still fewer As 
happiness lies properly in the mind, unh^py 
13 taken in the proper sense, with regard to 
the state of the feelings but is figuratively 
extended to the outward circumataiicea which 
occasion the pftinful feelings we lead an 
nn/iappv life, or are in an unhappy condition 
as that which excites the compassion of otnor* 
must be extomal, nnd the state of abando"- 
nicnt must of Itself be an outward tta e, 
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UNOFFENDING 


muprfl&ieiiiKl M«(cA«iar© properly applied to 
the outward circumstances which cause the 
pcdn, and Improperly to the pain which la 
o^sioned Wo can measure the force of 
the“e words, that Is to say, the degree of 
uti/iappinets which they express, only by the 
e1rLumst^nco which oauMcs the 'unAppprnes* 
An iin/icippy man la indoflnita , aa wo may bo 
U“/iappy from alight clrcnmatances, or from 
those which are important, a child may bo 
p lid to bo u?i/ifippy at the loss of a plaything, 
a in'in la vnfiappy who leads a riciotia life, 
muern^ile and widched are more limited In 
their ipplic^tion , a child c.intiot be either 
muemb/e or teretched and be who la so has 
Siitnc serious cause either in bis own nitiid or 
In his cirenmstancoa to make him so a man 
Is iinserabfe who la tormented by his con 
ptlwiiLO , a mother will be lareCc/ted who fieea 
ber child violently tom from her 
The same dietl iction ho’da good when taken 
to designate the outward circumstances thetn- 
aelvos , lie 13 an uwAcppy man whom nohody 
likes, and who likes nobody, every crimin il 
BufTonng the punis'imtnt of his offence is an 
unhappy man The condition of the poor is 
particularly miserablf in countries which are 
not blessed with the abundance that Bugl ind 
enjoys. Philoctctos, abaudonod by the Greeks 
In the Island of Lemnos, a prey to the most 
poignant grief and the horrors of indigcnco 
and solitude, was a vreUhed man 

Unhappy la only applicable to that which 
mspocts the happiness of man , but 
ana teretched may be said at thit which is 
mean and worthioss in its naturo a writer 
may be either miserable or wretrbed according 
to the lowness of the moasuro at which ho is 
rated, so hkowise any performance may bo 
mtier<t 6 l« or mreiched a liouso may bo mtsetable 
or leritcked, and the like 

Such it the fate unhappy womeo find 
Aud each the euree Intml d upon our kind —ROWE 
These miieries are more then may he home 

8 n\h.BPEAE> 

Tl» murmur dlecontent distrust 
That mokes you urrefck«d — UAY 

Uniform, v 


produotion, or an in«iyni/tcant word * Imma* 
terial is n species of the unimportant, which 
is applied only to familiar subjects , it la 
immaterial whether we go to*day or to¬ 
morrow , It is immaterial whether wo hare a 
few or many 

Klgno And Quern made no dlocoTorlei of any impar- 
tanee —KOBEkTSON 

That the soul cannot be proved mortal by any prlaclple 
of natural reason is, I think, no in considerable point 
gained -SOUTH 

As I am inttyn^learU to the company in publL pUcen, 
I gratify the vanity of all who pretend to luue an appear 
once -Addisoit 

If in the Judgment of luipartlal personB the argnTuenta 
be slnuig rnouglt to convince uti uiibiosseil mm 1 it 1e 
not ntireriul whether every wnuiglLiiu atheist will sit 
down Louteuted with thorn ^TlCLlNan EAT 

Uninterruptedly, v fncesmntfy 
To Unite, V To add 
To Unite, i To connect 
Universal, v General 
Unjust, i* Wided 
Unlearned, v Ignorant 


Unless, Except 

Unless, which ig equivalent to if let^, if 
not, or if one fail, is employed only for the 
parricular case but Except has always a 
reference to some general rule, of which an 
exception is hereby signified I shall not do it 
unless he ask me, do one can inter except rhosc 
who are provided with tickets 

riders money can he borrowed trade cannot becaiiiul 
on —BLA( ASTON )• 

If a wife continues In the use of her Jewels tilt hir 
hiislujid e death she sliall nfterwnnls rttaln them agaii>»t 
)ii4 cxit-iitors and ndiiiinlstritDrs and oil other persons 
extept creditors —BlACKSTUNJC. 

Unlettered, v Ignorant 

Unlike, r Diffoent 

Unlimited, v Boundless 

Unm ere iful, v Ua^d hca 1M 


Unimportant, Insignificant, Imma¬ 
terial, Inconsiderable 
The want of i?»T)nr(nnce, of consideration, of 
Signification, and 01 matter or substance, is oX' 
pressed by tliesa terms They differ therof'To 
princijially according to the raeoning of the 
primitives , but tliej arc so closely allied th it 
they may be employed ^oioetimes indifferently 
Unimportant regai (is the consiqucnces of 
our actions it is touwipojfoiif whether wo use 
this or that word in certain ciees lucon 
Biderable and Insiffulflcant 1 expect 
those things which may attract nr tice , the 
former is more adapted to the grave atvle, to 
designate the comparadve low value of things , 
the latter is a familiar term which seems to 
convey a contemptuous meaning m a deaenp- 
tlon we may say that the number, the size, 
th* quantity, die , is inconsiderable, in speak 
lag of persons we may say they are inKign\ll 
In stature, look, talent, sfaiion, and the 
Uk* I or, speaking of things, an imsignijicant 


UnoffendiDg, Inoffensive, Harmless 
Unoffending denotes the ait of not 
offemliiw Inoffensive ^hc propertv of not 
being disposed or apt to offend Harmless, 
tho projie ty of being void t f liarm Uiiotfnid- 
1 ) 1*7 e\presses tlir-rchiro only a parti d stitc, 
tnopcnstie'iiid bm niUi^ mark llio di 8 ii*)si 1011 
and character V child is unogendimj .i-* long 
as be docs nothing to offend otlicrs but ho 
may bo otfinsuc if he discover an uoamiablo 
temper or his unpha''int in iiim n icrcituro 
Is impmsiif that ha'^uoth'ug in ii'ieif that can 
offend but that is At* miff *1 w*ncii hes neither 
the will iior tho power to hui in Pomesfic 
animds sro fiequvntly very inogmsive ills 
a great rccomniindation of a quack medit mo 
to bay that it is bamdeit 


Th« uiuifetidttt/r royal little ones (of Francel were not 
puly wiiUeuiiieil U 1 iiiirulfih lu solituda ami durkuei^a, but 
tlieir bodiob left to penth wah dweaw —SEWAhD 
She cruiJie# must —MILTON 

When the dUclnle is questioned a’xiul tho etudle* of 
bU luMtor, he tnaket repoit of tome nlnute and frlvotoui 
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UNTRUTH 


TO«rehe3 which are iiitrfwJitc'od only fnv the purpose of 
Biialng h harmless laugh —COMBZJtl AM> 

Unqusstlonable, v indubitable 
Unrele]itine:> v Iwplacabifi 

Unruly, Ungovernable, Refractory 

Unruly mirks tho want of disposition to 
be ruled Ungrovernable, an absolute 
Incapacity to be governed tho former Is a 
temporary or partial error, tlio latter is an 
habitual defect in tho temper a volatile child 
will be occasionally unrulp, any child of 
strong passions will become unooiernable by 
excessive Indulgence we siy that our wills 
are unnih/, aud our t 6 m|>ers ire ('npovci-naW^’ 
Tho uniuly respects th it which is tobj ruled 
OP turned at the instant, md is applicable 
therefore to tho manageinciit of children iin~ 
governable respects that which is to bo put into 
a regular course, and is ijtpliciblo therefore 
either to the managoiiicnt of children or the 
direction of those who are above the state of 
childhood, a child is vnudy in his actions, 
and uTK/ovei nabU In lus < onduct Hence Re¬ 
fractory, from the Lii^in ir/roif/o to hre ik 
open, iiJirka tho dispo ithm to bre ik every 
thing down before it i( is the excess of the 
ttniah/with regard tothtldrcn, the unruly \\ 
however, negatlvo but tlio 7 e/ro< tory is jMisi- 
tlvo an wa? child objuts to be ruled , a 
rejraxtoiy child sets up h positive resistince to 
all rule in unruly child miy he iltogethor 
silent and passive, a ufiocloiv child always 
commits himself by sonte ict of intemperance 
in word or deed ho is uni uly if in any degree 
he gives trouVde in the ruling he is reft aclory 
If he refuses altogether ro ho ruled 

How hardly Is tha reitut wtuly will of man flmt 
tainail and broke to duty ^SOUTh 

I conoaiva {replied Nu,liol/v3( I *tand hero before yon my 
moat equitahlo judges for no woraaa crime ttiau oudgal 
ling mv tebrtrt->ij mule — f ORtnKRUVo 

Uen us how mihkc thur B Igio n.eof old I 
Sough poor tfoiitciit, uvffusernahl j hi M 

O'linSMITH 

Unsearchable, Inscrutable 

These terms are both applied to the A 1 
mlglry but not altogether indifferently, for 
th it which is Unsearchable is not sot at 
BO groat a distance from us aa that which is 
Inscrutable for tint which is seauheO w 
111 common concerns eusier to be found than 
that which requires i en utinv Ihe wvys of 
Gi'd aro ill to us linite creatures more or less 
unffnicliable but the mysterious plans of 
Providence as frequently evincbd in the affairs 
of man aie altogether ufaWg 

Things elsB hy ine tmsi archabJe now hoard 
H Jth wonder —MILTOV 

To expect that tho Intriuicles of scleiioe will b« pioiwd 
by a crolttss glance Is to expect a jiarticulnr privilege 
but to siipposn thut tho mnxe Is inscrtifaWf to dilt 
sence ts tu oucliaiu the tniiid in voluntary shackles — 
JOKNSOh 

Unsettled, v UncUterimned 

Unspeakable, Ineffable, Unutterable, 
Inexpressible 

Unsueakable and Zuefifablet fnm the 

LaaujO ti P'havo pretis-'ly tho eatno 


meaning, but tho unspeakabk is said of objects 
in genet ul, particularly of that whli h is above 
human concoption, and Burpoases tho power 
of language to describe, as tho unspeakable 
goodness of God Ineffable 18 said of such 
objects as cannot bo painted in words with 
adequate force , as the inej^abU sweetness of a 
person’s look Unutterable and Inex¬ 
pressible are extended m their significatum 
to that which is incommunicable by signs 
from one being to anothor , thus grief is un- 
utteTai>le which it Is not in the power of the 
sufferer by any sounds to bnng home to tho 
feelings of another , grief Is inexpressible which 
is not to bo txprebsed by looks, or worrtu, or 
any signs Unuttnable is, therefore, applud 
only to tho individunj who wishes to give 
utterance inixpresubLe may be said of thit 
which is to be expressed concerning oth* rs 
our own pains are unutteiable the sweetuess 
of a person s countenance la iJi&rpTau 6 fi! 

The Vast differanoe o( Ood a nature freui nura nialciM 
the diftcreiice betwtuio them §o nniJHfakably irreivt ~ 
bOUIH 

Tho mfluemeaef the Divine natuio ejillven the mmd 
with Ineffable )i»V» —aoi'in 

Xaturp In Pda 

rerverse nJl nmiistroua all lu mIirujub thing* 
Ah(„niiia)il< —MlhlON 

Tho evil which lus lurking under a toinptatlon it 
iatolemhle and vnexprrmtio —boc i H 

Unspotted, v Blameless 

Unsteady i Umbiu mined 

Untoward, V Awlwanl 


Untruth, Falsehood, Falsity, Lie 
Untruth is on vntuie saying, False¬ 
hood and Lie aresaTiiigs unfitiik of 
itself rellocti no disgrice on the agent, it miy 
be unintentional or not i falsehood and a ht. 
ire intentional false sayingB, differing only m 
degree as the guilt of the offender a laiu hmid 
Is not alw lys tpoken foi the express intention 
of docoiviug, but a he is uttered only fnr tho 
worst of purposes Some pervious have a habit 
of telling falstlioods from tho mejc love of 
t liking those who aro guilty of bad aetions 
eudoivoiir to coucod them by ;i(? Children 
are apt to spcik artt/atii,! for want of nndur- 
st luding tho value of words travcllorn from a 
love of exaggeration ire apt to nitrodmi hits, - 
hoods into thou n irmtlons it is the iiiturc of 
a lie to increase itself to i tenfold degree , one 
he must be backed by miny more 
Falsehood is \lso used in the abstract senso 
foi 'vihvt w lalst Faisitv iH never nsetl but 
in the nbstnct sense for tho property of the 
jaht The former is gciicril, the latter pirti 
cular in the application tlie truth or falsehood 
of an assertion is not always to bo dlatindly 
proved tho/aZaify of any particular iicrauna 
assertion may bo proved by Gio evidence of 
others 

, Above ell things toll no untruth, no not even in 
trifles —Sir Hfnky svdnfy 
Many temptations to fillsehootl vf\l\ occur ill tliedii!!;ii se 
of pseeions, too specious to iwu uiUcU roswUucc ^JoilN 
SON 

The uature of a tt« consists In this that it is n mUe 
alipii&catiuukuowLnijly uud voluntarily used —b j^iU 

Unutteiable, I FnspeaAu 
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VACANCY 


U'nwilling’f V Aveise 
Unwilling, v JFiilmjfly 

Unworthy, Worthless 
Unworthy in a term of lesB reproach than 
Worthless , for the former Bignifles not to 
bo ?corthy of praise or honour , the latter signi¬ 
fies to bo without all worth, and consequently 
in the fullest sense bad It may bo a mark of 
modesty or humility to say that I am an un 
WO) Ihy partaker of >our kindness , butitwuuld 
be f illy and extravagance to say that I am a 
worthiest partaker of your kindness There 
ire 111 my members in every religious 

community, but every society that Is ton 
dueled upon proper pnntiploa will take care 
to BxUudo worthless inombcrs In rcgaid to 
one another we ire often nnwoithy of tlie dis- 
timtiona or privileges wo enjoy in regaid to 
unr Maker we are all unworthy of liis goodness 
for wt are all worl/iitis m hts eyes 

Si I lie in (iwk lorrow I my days did spend 
I ill iiuw disdaiiiiiiK lih unworthy emi— DFNIiAH 
The school of Soiratcs was at one time deserted by 
e^eTJ^xxly exoent ^fmliliics the ^^araaite of the Ivrant 
1)KiiiysiuH and tlie most worlhlett uiau living ^CUMBEa 
l\au 

To Upbraid, 1 To 6 Iain« 

Upon, t Aboie 
Uprightness, i Honesty 
Uprightness, V Rectitude 
Uproar, v Rustle 
Urbanity, V SuaiUy 
To Urge, v To fneourage 
Urgent, v Prejamj; 

Usage, Custom, Prescription 
Tbo Usage is wh it one has been long used 
to do, Custom (a Custom.) is what one gene¬ 
rally does. Prescription is what one Is 
pmcn 6 e(i to do The usage acquires force and 
sanction by dint of time , the tus/ewi acquires 
fi'iiiction by the frequency of its being done or 
tbo numbers douig u, the pieso ipfionacquires 
force by the authority which prescribes it, 
namely, tlio universal consent of tpankind 
Jlouco it arises that citafonw vary m every age, 
but that mage and pr^acnption supply ttie 
place of written law 


With the uatiooal aiaemljly of Fnuice poswulon U 
nothing, law and ust^s are nothing —buiiKK. 

For elnce the time of Saturn s holy rclgo, 

Hie buapltable eiMtome we retain —I)£yu£N 

It tu any caaa the ahaciclee of imicriprfon could be 
wholly ehaken off on what oocoeiou ehould it be ex 
pectea bat in the selection of lawful pleasure f—Juilx 
SON 

Usage, V Treatment 
Use, V Avail 
To Use, V To employ 
To Use, V To labour, endeavour, 

Usuallyi V Commonly 
To Usurp, V To app) opriate 
Utility, » Advantaffc 
To Utter, v To express 

To Utter, Speak, Articulate, 
Pronounce 

Utter, from out, signifies to put out, that 
18, to send forth a sound this therefore Is a 
more gencnl term than Speak, which is to 
uttei an intelligible eound We may utter a 
groan, we speak words only, or that which is 
intended to serve as words To speak therefore 
is only a specks of uiteranee a dumb man has 
utterance but not speech 
Articulate and Pronounce are modes 
of speaking to aiticulate, from ariieulum a 
Joint, 18 to pronounce distinctly the letters or 
syllables oi words, which Is the first effort of 
a child beginning to speak It Is of great im 
portanc© to make a child arficuiafc every letter 
when he first begins to sptak or read 'I o pi o 
nounce, from the Litln jnonuneio to speak out 
loud, is a formal mode of speaking 
A child must first rtrficuiafe the letters and 
tho syllables, then he pronounus or sets forth 
the whole word, this is necessary before ho 
can speak to be understood 

At each word tbxt my deatruction utter d 
My heart recoBeil — OTWa V 

Waller had a graceful way of speaking —CLAKEVDOrf 

Tli« tormentfi of dlBewp can BometlmM only he Bigru fil’d 
by gruaiie or soba, or iiiartKulate ejaculationa —JOHN 
SON 

Upeak the speech 1 pray you as I pronounced it to you 
—jdllAksriLAiik 


V. 


Vacancy, Vacuity, Inanity 

Vacancy and Vacuity both denote the 
Bpiioe unoccupied, or tho abstract qualit" of 
being unoccupied Inanity, fn m the Latin 
irvamg, denotes the abatTict quality of empti 
noHs or of not containuig anything henco tho 
former terms , acancj and r acuity are used in 
an indifferent sense inanity always in a bad 
seoBB there may be a vacancy in the mind, or 
a lacancy in Hfe, which we may or may not 
nil up as we please, but inanity of character 


denotes the want of the essentials that conati- 
tute a character 


AVhou 1 look vip Aud behold Ibo hsAvoni* 11 inakw mo 
K i.rii th« world and tb« pleMuroB thereof coiisiderms Uie 
wiity of Ihtse aud tho hiani^ of the other —IlOWEt 


Vacant, v Empty 
Vacant, v Idle 
Vaouity, V Vacancy, 
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VALUE 


Vag-ue, V Loose 
Vain, V Idle 


Vain, Ineffectual, Fruitless 

Vain, V Idle 

Ineffectual, that la, not effectuaX (v 
Alfeciue) 

Fruitless, that is, withoutsl^fnifies 
not producing tho deatred fruit of one'a Labour 

These epiWiets are all applied to our en¬ 
deavours , but the term ram is the most 
general and indefanito, the ocher terms are 
particular and definite What wo aim at, os 
well as what wo strive for, may be vain, but 
ineJ'icttuU and Jruitlees refer only to the end 
of our labours ’When Uio object aimed at is 
general in its Import, it is common to term 
tho endeavour laia when it cannot attain this 
object u iSMunto attempt to i oform a per¬ 
son B charac tor until he is convinced that ho 
stands In need of reformation, when the 
means cmplojod are in idequata for tho attain¬ 
ment of tho pirlienlar end, it la usual to call 
tho endeavour inejlittval cool arguments will 
be mefteetKui lu couMcemg any ouo lufiamed 
with a particular pissluu when labour is 
Bpetifically employed for tho attammeut of 
a particular object it is usual to torni it 
’'inilless if it fail peacemakers will often 
find thenisoKcs in this condition, that their 
labonia will bo rendered^/ mtUst, by the violent 
passions of angry o{>p('>iietit‘i 

KAtnr« Hluud call* out (nr hduiy rest, 

But nil lu iHWn —Q LMTl t MA ■< 

Alter niRiiy fmitleu overtures tlio lues despsirinR of 
«iy «.iiid U vuuuu wulk A Si>!iiuud AUatOkeU huu l>y »ur 
^iize with a iiuiiiLruUB body —KoUUilSOA 

Thuu. thyeelt with (coru 
ATid SMger nouldst reaeii* the otferd wrong, 
rhuu|{h found —JAILTON 

Valoui*, 1’ Bravery 


Valuable, Precious, Costly 

Valuable signifies fit to bo valued Pre¬ 
cious, having a high price , Costly, costing 
much money ValmbU expiesses directly the 
Idea of value prteious and costly express the 
same Idea Indirectly on the other hand, that 
winch is lalliable is only taid to bo fit or de 
serving of V due, but pj eewus and costly denote 
that which is highly valuable, according to the 
ordinary measure of laluing objects, that is, 
liy the prne they bear , hence, the two latter 
express the idea much more strongly than tho 
former A book is according to its 

Contents, or according to the estimate which 
men tet upon it, either individually or collec 
lively The Bible is tho only pj eewus book in 
the world that has intrinsic value, that is, sot 
above all pine There are many costly things, 
which are only vuluable to the individuals wno 
are disposed to expend money upon them 

Wliat an absurd thing it Is to paw over all the voftwtie 
parts of a luau and Qa our atteution ou hii iufirialties 
—ADDISON 

It Is no linproper comparison that a thanUul heart ii 
like a box of ^freciow ofatuieut —HOWEL 

Christ is sDinetitnes pleased to make the profenitm el 
himself eosffy-BOUIH 


Value, Worth, Rate, Pnee 
Value, from the Latin laleo to be strong, 
rc'ipoets tlieitk: c'^tteiiiial qualitius which con¬ 
stitute its strength. 

Worth, in German wertk, from uohren to 
perceive, signiflea that good which, is expe¬ 
rienced or felt to oxiflt in a thing 
Rate, V Proportion 

Price, in Latm, preMim, from tho Greek 
irpoaow to sell, signifies what a thing is sold 
for 

Falue is a general and indefinite term ap 
plied to whatever is really good or conceived 
as Mich in a thing the woi tfi is that good only 
which IS conceived or known as such llm 
latae thcrclore of a thing is aa variable ais ibe 
humours md circumstances of men, it may 
be no'hing or something very great in tho 
same object at the same time in the eyes of 
dilTuruit men The icorth is, however, that 
valve which is acknowledged it is there tore 
somotlung more fixed and permanent, wo 
speak of tho value of external objects wbic)i 
are determined by taste , but the voi tit of 
tlungb as determined by rule The lafite of a 
book that is out of print is fluctuating and un- 
ccrtiiu, butitsieal vroiih may not bo nioio 
than what it would fetch for waste papci 
Tho late and puce are the measures of tliat 
value oi uoil/i the former m a genci * 1 , the 
Utter in a particul ir ipphcitinn to meicantilo 
transactions Whatever wo give in exchange 
foi aiiotlior thing, whether according to a (U - 
finite or an ludehiute estimation, that la icad 
to bo done at a cci tain rate thus we purchase 
pleasure atadtar lale, when it is it the cx- 
peiiSo of our health y^iicc Is the lafeof cxchango 
estimated by coin oi any other medium, heme 
puu IB a faxed rate, ind may bo faguritisely 
apjiliod m that sense to nior d objects, as when 
heilth 18 expresbly saenfieed to pluvsuie, vt 
may be termed the price of pleasure 

Lite iiAs no value m hii end, but ineAnii 
Au (jiMldeplwmblv 1 A uiwuis dlune —I OUbU 
Par 

No niouent, but in purcliase of lU wortA 
And whit Its kwCA ask death lieUs —VOUSQ 
If you vr111 tike nvybuinovuc m it runB,yow shall have 
hearty UionkB mto the baraain lor UJung it utf at hUlIi a 
IHto—E aKL of SMAlTEaBDRY 

The seul a hl(,b prict- 

Is wilt in all Ui« cundutt uf the skies —YOUNO 


To Value, Prize, Esteem 
To Value is in tho literal sense to fix tho 
real ralue of a thuig Prize, signifying to 
fix a price, and Esteem Esteem), are both 
medcs of laluiny lu the extended sense, to 
vatue may mean to oBcertain the relative or 
suppositious value of a thing in this Henso 
men value gold above silver, or an appraiser 
values goods To taiite may either bo applied 
to material or spintual subjects, to corporeal 
or mental actions pi ae and esteem are taken 
only as mental actions, the former in refer¬ 
ence to sensible or moral objects, the latter 
only to moral objects wo may vaiwe books 
according to their market price, or we may 
value them according to tbeir sontents, we 
vnu books only for their contents, in which 
sense pf ise is a much stronger term thau i alut 
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wo also prize men for their iisefuIneBB to society, 
we aiteoi thoir moral characters 

The TTiu the Wuteons priu I vill rnlgii 

So doMly valu d fcnd to luitly mliw —POPE 
Molhlng TnaVeB women etUierMd by the opposite Be* 
TOOM thaw chnitvty whether it bo that wo alwave prteo 
thoio moBt who are hardest to come at or that nothing lie 
sides chwtity with its collateral attendonte fidelity and 
constancy gives a m&fi a property in the person he loves 
—AninsoN 

Vanity, v Pnde 
To Vi nqniah, v To conquer 
'Vanalile, v ChangeaMe 
Variation, t Change 

Vanation, Vanety 

Variation denotes the act of varying (v 
To change). Variety denotes the qn^ity of 
rart/ing or the th^n^^ mueii The astronomer 
olwirvfH the variations in the heavens, the 
philosophtr ohserics the variations m the 
climate from yen to year Variety is plcoaing 
to all persons twit to none so much as the 
yoiiiip and the fickle there is an infinite vanety 
in every species of objects animate or inani¬ 
mate 

The idea of tamfion (as a consdtuetit in beauty) with 
out sltoiiding BO accurately to the manner of parinUon 
has led Mr Hogarth to consider angular figures as tieau 
tlful —BUSKl. 

As to the colours iisually found In beautiful bodies 
it may be difficult to ascertain them ficoause In tlie 
BSveral parts of uaturs there is an luflntte variety >> 
BURKP 

Variety, V Difference 
Variety, Variation 
Various, v Different 
To Varnish, v To ghs 
To Vary, f To change 
To Vary, v To differ 
Vast, V Enormous 
Vehement, V Violent 
Veil, V Cloak 
Velocity, V Quickness 


Venal, Mercenary 

Venal from the Latin venahs, eigniflos 
saleable or ready to be sold, which, applied 
as it oomraoLily Is to persons, is a much 
stronger term than Mercenary (v Merce- 
nary) A icnni man gives up all principle for 
interest, a trt,»rcmarjv man seeks his Interest 
without regard to pnnciple venal writers are 
such as write in favour of the cause that can 
promote them to riches or honours , a servant 
is commonly a mercenary who gives his ser 
yites according as ho Is paid those who are 
Id dost m their CTofesslons of political purity 
are the best subjects for a minister to 
»enat a wBremary spirit is engendered In the 
winds of those who devote themselvea exclu¬ 
sively to trade 



For their Riairtuioe they tepeir to the northern tted, 
and bring in an uunatuial meroenafy orew —SOUTH 

To Venerate, v To adore 


Vernal, Pardonable 
Venial, from the Latin wnta pardon or in¬ 
dulgence, is applied to what may be tolerated 
without express disparagement to the indivi¬ 
dual or direct censure, but the Pardonable 
IS that which may only escape severe censure, 
but cannot be allowed garrulity is a vemial 
offence in old age , levity in youth Is partJone tie 
In single instances 

Whilst the clergy are employed in extirpating murtal 
sins I should bogl^ to rally the world ont of Inaocenelea 
and penial transgreailuni —CUMBFRLANI) 

The weaknesses of Elisabeth were not confined to that 
perled of life when they are more pardonoAie —KOBRRT 
SON 

Venom, v Poison 
Venture, V Hazard 
Veracity, u Truth 


Verbal, Vocal, Oral 

Verbal, from twMtm aword, signifies after 
the manner of a spoken word , Oral, from os 
a mouth, signifies hy word of mouth, and 
Vocal, from lox the voice, signifies by the 
voice the two formoi of these words are used 
to distinguish the speaking from writing, the 
latter to distlngulsn the sounds of the voice 
from any other sounds, particularly in singing 
A verbal message is distinguished from rmo 
written on a paper, or in a note, o? al tradi 
tion is distinguished from that which is 
handed down to posterity by means of hooks , 
vocal music Is distinguished from instru 
mental, local sounds are more harmonious 
thin those which proceed from any other 
bodies 

Among all tbe nortiifm natiouB, shaking of bandi 
ww bela iieteMary to bind tbe batgam a cuBtom 
which we Bull retain in many verbal contract!.—BLACK 
STONF 

Forth cam« tbe iiuman pair 
And Join d their vocal worship to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice —MILTON 

In tho first ages of the world Instruction was conanonlT 
oral —JOHNSON 

Verge, v Border 
Versatile, v Changialle 

Vestigre, v Marl 

To Vex V To displease 

To Vex, V To tease 

Vexation, Mortification, Chagrin 

Vexation, V To displease 

Mortification, r To humble 

Chagrin, in French chagrin, from aiffnr, 
and the Latin ocer, sharp, signifies a sharp 
point 

r«afton springs from a variety of causes, 
acting unpleasantly on the incllnatlona or 
passions of men, niorti^atton is a strong 
degree of vexation, which arises from particular 
oiroumstances acting on particular possloiif. 
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the loss of a day’s pleasure la a vexation to one 
who is eager lor pleasure , the loss of a prize, 
or the circumstance of coming into disgrace 
where wo expected honour, is a mortificati(m 
to an ambitious person Vexatwn arisM prin¬ 
cipally Irom oui widhcs and views being 
crossed nun tyicutton, from our pride and self 
, inportanco being liurt, cfiagrin, irom a mix 
turo o( the two, aisappumtmLiits are always 
nlUndod with more or lews of vexation, nixuid- 
f to tJic circurnshiiitcs which give pain and 
V ble , an exposure of uur po%city may bo 
more or leas of a. jiiorti Uiation accoidingtotbo 
\ame which we set on wealth and grandeur , 
n refusal of a request will produce more or loss 
of chagrin Els it is atoompaniod with ciriuin- 
stancoa more or leas mortijying to our pride 

Poverty la ah evil coHiplicivtetl with k) luiuiy clrcain 
eUncet uf uiieMtinesa ivikI vexiUion that every man le 
■tudiouf to avoid it —JOHNbON 
1 aui mortified* by tlioie complunentB which were 
deaipied to encoUraK« me —POPK. 

It was your tmrpoae to balance my chagrin, at the in 
considerable enect u( that essay, by lepieseutlug that it 
obtained some notice —HU.L 

Vexatious, v TtouUetom 
Vice, V Crime 
Vice, V /fliper/ecfioi 
Vicinity, V Neighbowhood 
Vicissitude, v Change 
Victor, V Conqueror 
To Vie. r To contend 
To View, V To look 


View, Survey, Prospect 
View (r To look), and Survey, com¬ 
pounded of vey or mew and sur ovei, mark the 
act of the person, namely, the looking at a 
thing with more or less attention Prospect, 
from the Latin proipeetus and prospicio to sov 
before, designates tlie thing seen Wo take a 
Ti«o or survey the piorpeet presents itself 
tlie view 18 of an indofinite extent, the survey 
is always comprehensive In its nature Ignor¬ 
ant people take but narrow views of things, 
men take more or less enlarged views, accord¬ 
ing to their cultivation the capacious mind of 
a genius takes a sunrey of all nature The view 
depends ^together on the train of a person s 
thoughts, the prospect Is set boforo him, It 
depends upon the nature of the thing our 
itewa of advancement are sometimes very fal 
lacious , our prospects are very delusive , both 
occasion disappointment tho former is the 
keener, as we have to charge the miscalcula¬ 
tion upon ourselves Sometimes our prospects 
depend upon our mews, at least in matters of 
religion, nc who forms erroneous view* of a 
future state has but a wretched prosjiect beyond 
the grave 

Fooli vutt h* put, KDd not the whole rarMy, 

8o crowd exiiwno* sll Into a day ^SNYNS 

JIo land CO rude but lookt beyond tbe tomb 
For future prospaats In a world to come.—JINYKS 

View, Prospect, Landscape. 
View and Prospect (v View, prospect), 
though applied here to external objects of 


bunse, have a simiJar distinction as in the pre- 
ceding article Ihc i leio is not only that which 
may oo seen, but that which is aotusUy seen ; 
the prospect is that which may be seen, that 
ceases, therefore, to be a view, which has not 
an immediate agent to view although ^pros¬ 
pect exists continually, whether seen or not * 
hence wo speak of our view being intercepted, 
but not our piospeet Intercepted , a confined or 
bt>iiiuled mew, Imt .i lively or dreary prospect 
View is an mdcrmlte term, it may be said 
cither of a lunubcr of objects or of a single 
object, of a wlmio or of a jmrt jrrospect is 
said only of in aggregate number of objects 
we may hive a i uw of a town, of a niimber jf 
scattciud houHci, uf a bliiglo house, or of the 
spire of a steeple but the prospect compre¬ 
hends that which comes within tho range of 
the eye View may be said of that which is 
seen directly or indirectly, prospect only of 
that which directly presents itself to the eye 
hence a drawing of an object maybe termed a 
mew, althouj^h not a prospect View is confined 
to no particular objects , pi aspect mostly 
respects rural objects , and Landscape 
respects no others landscape, landskip, or 
landshape, denote any portion of country 
which IS m a particular form hence the fanrf* 
scape is a species of prospect A prospect may 
1)0 wide, and comprehend an assemblage of 
objects both of n iture and art, but a landscap* 
is narrow, and lies within the compass of the 
naked eye hence it is also that lav^cape may 
bo token also for the tli awmg of a landscape, 
and consequently for a species of view tne 
taking of views or landscapes is the last exercise 
of tho learner in drawing 

Thus WAS thi* place 

A happy rural seal of varlcua Hevs —HILTOK 

Now skiei and seas Iheir prospect only lioiird 
PfiYDJtK 

Bo lovely sremed 

i hst laniUcape and uf pure uovr purer air 
leets faiB approach —MILTON 

ViKUant.v Wakeful 
ViffOUr, i’ Bneigy 
Vile, r Ikise 
To Vllliy, V To rente 
To Vindicate, v To asset t 
To Vindicate, v To acuige. 

To Vindicate, v do dtjuid 
To Violate, v. To in/s tnge 
Violence, v Force 

Violent, EuriouB, Boisterous, 
Vehement, Impetuous 
Violent signifies having force (v Force) 
Furious signifies having fury (a Anger) 
Boisterous in all probability comes from 
bestir, signifying ready to batir or come Into 
motion 

Vehement, in Latin veJiemtns. compounded 
of leho and mens, sitpifies carried away by the 
mind or the force of passion 
Impetuous signlflea having an im^Mtut 
Violent 1b here the most general, lucludlsg 
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the Idea oI force or violence, which is common 
tu them all, It is as general in its application 

in Its meaning When violent aid furtcus 
are applied to the same object-*, the latter 
eipresaoB a higher degree of the former thus 
a /unov4 temper is violent to an excossi^e 
degree , a furio^it whn Iwind is violent beyond 
measure Violent and boi*terouK aie likesvido 
applied to the same ohjocts , but the bo ^teroua 
refers only to the violence of tho motion or 
nolBo hence we -^ay that a wind is violent, in¬ 
asmuch AS it acts with great force upon all 
bodies, it ie boiiteiovA, Inasmuch vs it ca-isea 
tho preat motion of bodies a rvoieaf pen-on 
<leals m violence of every kiud, a bouUroue 
p-non IS full of violent action 

1 loleni, vebevicnt, and iwp^tiojw* are all 
applied to persons, or that which is personal 
a man is iiolent in his opinion«, violent iii his 
measures, violent in bis resentments, he is 
le/ieriient in hia affeotlmia cr passions, teft-eaent 
in love, lebemait in zevl, leh^nent in pursuing 
All oi ject, uhement in expression violence 
traoRfprs itself to botho external object on 
wliii h it acts with force , but veAtmence respects 
thaf species of violence which Is confined to the 
person himself wo miy diead violence, be 
ciiuso it is always liable to do mi«chi<,f wo 
ought to sujjpr hs our leJitmenre, because it is 
Injurious to our-ulves n violent parfrisan 
renders himself ibnoxious to others, a man 
who IS vektmeni in vnv ciuse puts it out of his 
own pow’cr to bo of use Impetuosity Is rather 
the extreme ot i iofence or i ehemenct an tm 
jietuout attack is an excessively violent attack 
sn tnpeiooui chiracter is an cxcoasively 
1 cficmtat char voter 

rills ei u*leiii 01 (Ur SiMle) lunoos a tlioiiBiuKl ottiera 
t I (treat iii-ttauLB at the t *te ui all why are carried away 
I \ inrty spirit uf any aide 1 wish all vivUnee may sue 
cfid as 111 —I 011 

rhe/wrimu pard 

Cuw (1 and iuIkIu d, dies truin the face of man 

BOMHvVlLtR 


Yi tfw» vewiinN' that now hfljllu to blow 
tv I til boitUruu* saecp 1 raise my voice to you 

THOMi> 0 V 

II there be any use of Eesticwlation itmuatla applied 
to tno ijfuiirAiit and rude who will be mure alTocied by 
MJientence than deluflilcd by propriety —JoH^sox 


The central waters round impefuoua rush d 

THOMSON 

Visage, v Face 
Visible, V Jpparent 


Appantion, Phantom, 
Spectre, Ghost 

Vision, from the Latin vumj seeing or seen, 
signifies cither the act of seeing or thing seen. 
Apparition from ceppear, signifies the thing 
that, appears As the thing seen is only the 
improjjor signification, tlie term vvjtonis never 
employed but in regard to sumo agent the 
vision depends upon the state of the visual 
orgvn , tho vtston of a person whose sight is 
defective will frequently be fallacious, he will 
see anrao things double which are single, long 
which are short, and the like In like manner, 
if the sight be miraculously impressed his 
vwiiMi will enable him to see that which Is 
B'ipe natural hence it is that vunm is either 
Uue or Ijjie, according to the circumstances 
Cl the individuil and a xnioii signifying a 


thing seen Is taken for a supernRtural exer- 
tlon of th* union apparttum, on the contrary, 
refers us to tVe object seen , this may bo true 
or false according to tho manner In which it 
presents itself 

Joaeph was warned by a njirmto fly into 
Egypt with bis family , * Mary Magdalen w >g 
Infoimed of the reniirrection of our Baviuiir 
by an apjotriiion feverif-h people often think 
they SCO vision 1 timid and credulous peoplo 
Hometiines take trees and posta for appait- 
{torts 

Phantom, from the Greek tfuuino toappear, 
i^ ube-i for a false appanUon, OT the appeaninee 
of a thing otherwise than what it is , tuustho 
ifftits /atuus, vulgarly tailed Jack-o’ Lautorii, 
la a pAaiilom 

Spectre, fmm sjtecio to behold, and Ghost 
fr im ffeist a spirit, are tho apparitions of im- 
matend substancos Tlie jpectie la taken for 
any spiritual being that appears , but i/host is 
taken only for the spirits of iloparted men who 
appear to their fellow creatures , a sped? e Is 
srtiiictimeB made to appear on tho stage 
ghosts exist mostly in the imagnutiou of tho 
young and tho ignorant 

1 itlojuand iiiapimtinnt Kjtne expect 
their njurje licre to (lirei-t —cmv r J V 
tiiU fii»l he flies wild lUrcHiiot look IkIiIikI him 
1 ill Dill of breath he overtAkes hm fillows 
Vf ho icvtber roinid auj wonder at the tale 
Of horrid M;>;j«nfiyn —BJ A.1I 

The jihanfomr which haunt a desert ore wuit atid 
imsory and U iiiKCf —JOHNSON 

Koiisd from their sliiiidiers 
In (fTiHi array Uie h risly tj>eetrr» rue —Bl A i is 
Tlie \> uUy tower 

Ta also shunu d w hoie iii'niniful Lhauibcru hold, 

Bo uisht struck Linty dreams tho yolliiiK i, hunt 

1 licit (IS 

Visionary, r Enthustast 
Visitant, v Guest 
Visitor, V Guest 
Vivacious, 1 Lnely 
Vivacity, V Ammutio'ih 
Vivid, V Clear 
Vocabulaty, V Dictioiuui/ 

Vocal, V Veibal 
Voice, V Vote 
Void, V Empty 
Volatility, V Lightness 
Voluntarily, V 
Voluptuary, u SemuaM 
Voracious, v Aavenoiu 

Vote, Suffrage, Voice 

Vote, m Latin totum from voieo to vow, is 
very probably from vox a voico, signifying tho 
voice that is raised in supplication to hoaveii 
Suffrage, in Latin avjgragvum, is tn all 
probability compounded of sub and frango to 
break out or declare fur a thing 
Voice is here figuratively taken for the 
voice that is raised In favour of a thiog 

• Vide Triulei " VlJloii, apparlllan," 



WANDER 


__ W AKEEUL._(>1T 

Tlio LOte IS the wish itaelf, whether expr^aaoLi 
0 i uot aporaon hna n vote th.it is, the power 
of wishing but the sujfiaye and the boi« are 
the wivli that IS expreabod , a perauii gives Ins 
iujfiage or hia voice 

Iht lole \s the settled and fixed wish, it is 
that by wliu h ttie tnuBt imiioitant coirlihh lu 
life are determined , the stiffiage is a 
given only In pirUmUr ca^es , the voire is a 
partial or occasi lUil wish, expressed only in 
matters of minor iraportanco 

file lote and voice ire given either for or 
•gainst a person or things the tufimoe is eom 
rnonly given in favour of a person in all 
pnblle 111661111)1108 iho in ijority of vota dei ide 
the ipieatiou uunioera of Parliament ire 


chosen by thexujTiaj/M of the people , in the 
execution of a will every executor has a voice 
ill all that is transacted 

Ths popular rote 

luLlineshere tu eoiitlnuo —MILTON 

Itrpqt-itlnii ig cuiniiiunlf logt liecauRO It msTer wiis 
d) sorviMl and wm uinferred at flnt not liy the tttffritjjv 
at Lrlticisin but by the luudusM ol frioiidihip —JOKNsob 
That gomethiD|:‘i ours when we from life depart 
This all cuiaeive all feel it at the ho irt 
The wise of leani d antiquity iiri>..Uliii 
This truth the public voice dib.laros the same 

JhNYNS 

To Vouch, V To affi.i'm 

Voyage, t Journey 

Vulgar, I Common 


W. 


Wages,!' Allowance 
To Wait For. v To icau 
To wait On, v To attend 

Wakeful, Watchful, Vigilant 
Wo Hiay bo Wakeful without being 
Watchful , but wc tamiot bo watchful with- 
i lit being waAeful 

HoAfulnena is an affair of the bod> ind 
d> jicnds upon the tenipor imciit, waldiiulnt^a 
IS Jill Jiff iir of the will, and doixuirts upon the 
detf-rmiufttion some persons .ire more iroAr 
Jut tlun tlicy wish to he few »ro as waiciful 
as tliny ought to be 

Vigilance, from the Latin i igd, and the 
OrotX ayaAAos, ayoAAiao) 10 bc ou tho iilert, 
expresses a high degree of waUhfulne&s a 
Bell inel 18 icatchful who on ordinmy ocianons 
keeps good watch but it is neoesfi.iry for him, 
oil extraordinary occasions, to be vigilani in 
order to dctict whatever may pass 

We are watch/uConly in th« proper sense of 
vaiching but wo may be vigilant in detecting 
moral as well as natuial evils 

Mush shaH wake her that hath power to clutTm 
1 iluBlikiuss and (ivorl the sliit^i. id !>. Ill 
Cliu raise or quell our pashloiiB and hecnlui 
111 aweet obUviau tlie too wafce/ui neiisa —1INTON 
He who reuiembers what has falloii out will b« stiarcA 
fiU aguust what may happen —SuurH 
Lit a man striLtly observe the first hints and whU 
pers of good and evil that imub in his heart this will kc p 
umsaieiioe quick and ngUant —SOUTH 

Walk, V Carnage 
Wan, V Pale 
To Wander, r To detiafe 

To Wander, To Stroll, Ramble, 
Kove, Roam, Range 
Wander, In German lettncfein, Isa freqnen 
tfttive of wenden. to turn, signifying to lum 
Iroqueiitly 

To Stroll in pmbfibly an Intensive of to 
roll, that IS, to go ui a. pUuiless manner 


Ramble, from tho Latin re and amZiuIo, is 
to walk backward and forwai d \ and Rove is 
prebablv a contraction of ruitihle 

Roam IS connected with oiii word room, 
space signifying to go m a wide spate, and 
the Lebrew loui to be violently moved back- 
w mi anil forward 

Range from the noun range, a rank, row, 
01 extenduU space signifios to go over a groit 
B]iico The idci ot going in an irregiilai and 
flee 111 inner is common to all these tcima 
1 To tcaruUr is to go in no 6 xcd path , to sti oil 
IS to wander out of a path that we h id bikcu 
I lo uander may be an lnvoluiitar> aciiuii, i 
' poison may wander to a gicat dis' ince, or for 
I an itidcfiinto length of time , in tins nianrui 
a pci son Ifa>u/c) v who has lost himself in a 
I w ,od to stroll IS a voluntary ictiun, limiti d 
it our discretion , thus when a pirhoii tuLi s 
a walk, ho sometimes sfiolls fiom one pdli 
into another as he pleases , to is to 

I Kimdir without any object, and coiibcqucntly 
I with more thin ordinary iingul lutj , in ti*is 
, maojicr he who act- out to take i walk, wiMi 
I out knowing or Itiinking where ho sliall go, 
j 1 ambles as clmuce directs to roie is to irain/f/ 
111 the B.Hiie pianlcHS in inner, but toa wi.i. r 
j extent, a furtive who docs not know hia nnii 
I roies aljout the country in quest of sorm 
ictieat to rort/ft is to uiviider from the 
[ inipulaeof a disordered mlna , in this mannci 
i bin itic w lio has broken loose may i onm about 
tUccountiy , so likewise a poison who travels 
ilniut, becaus) ho c.annot rest in quiet at 
home, may also be sud to roam in quest of 
pCHCC to range is the contrary of to roam , as 
the former uidicates a disordered state <if 
mind, the Utter indicator composure unl 
fixedness , we range within certain limits, as 
tho hunter ranges tho forest, the shophcid 
ranges tho mountains 

But far Hiboiit they uamfer from tfaa gnva 
Of him whom hliungeutle fortune uraed 
Aindait hU own nul breut Ui lift the liaiiil 
Of impienu vloleuee —THOMSON 

T fonud by the voice of my friend who walked by me 
tiiat wehad Inieiinibly ttroihtl Into the grove sacied to 
the widow-ADDISON 
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I tliiia ramSfcd from porket to pocket mitU the befin 
KlnK lit ll e vien —ADUISON 

Where i* that knowledge now. that regel thought. 
With Ju*t Hdrice end timely couneel fnughti 
Wiiore uow, O itidKe of Latael, doee tt rove I 

PaiOH 

Bhe look! (vhroad and prunes herself for flight. 

Like en uuwiiliug luiusie longs to roam 
Vjotn this dull earth and seek her native home 

JMIVNS. 

The stag too ilugled from the herd where long 
He rutipd the braaching monarch of the ihaoee. 
Before the tempeet diJraa—TUOUSON 

Want, Poverty 

To Want, Need, Lack 
To 1:16 without la the cotntnonWeft expremed 
by these terms, but to Want is to be with¬ 
out that which contributes to «iir cojntort, or 
jg an object of our desire, to Need is to bo 
without that which la essential for onr exiat- 
ence or our purposes, to Lack, which is 
probably a variation from lecUc, and a term not 
In frequent use, expresses little more than the 
genonl idea ii being without, unaccompanied 
by any collateral idea. From the close con¬ 
nection which subsists between deslnng and 
want, it IB usual to consider what we iront aa 
artiflcnl, and what we need as natural and In- 
dis^wniable what one man roants is a superflu¬ 
ity to another but that which is needed by one 
is in like circumstances needed by ell tender 
people want a fire when others would be glad 
not to hare it, all persons need warm clothing 
and a warm house in the winter 
To want and 7 i«ciiaay extend indefinitely to 
many or all objects to lack, or be doflclent, 
18 properly said of a single object, wo may 
irttnt or n«ci everything we lack one thing, 
we lad tills or that, a rich man may lad 
understanding, virtue, or religion, ho who 
wanU nothing is a happy man he who neede 
nothing may bo happv if he iwinfs no more 
than he has , for tlien ho lacks that which alone 
can make him happy, which is contentment 

To be rich ie to hare more thaa la deeireJ aud more 
littii 1« wNitUtd — Jiiunson 

Tlie old from *uch afBiira we only freed 
Which V ig rou8 youth and strength of body need 
Dfmiam 

bee tbi niiiid <>f br tail) in ui' 

Tint liiLli ao •.(!( 1 f ii|.ot I'lo I Ti( liein-t 
Of bh lit Uiim win i be llle Ixyu 
fhiit now lit tlioiiHr-th luth Mlt iJircrciice 
To be a and iulcllli,nULO bNSEl 

“Ware, r Commoihti/ 

Warlike, t Mai tml 
Warmth, v Fire 
Warning, i jldmoauion 
To Warrant, v To gmraniee 
Wary, V Cautious 
To Waste, r To spend 
To Watch, V To guard 
To Watch, V To obseiie 
Watchful, r ITait^ftd 
Waterman, v Seaman 

Waterman, Boatman, FerrsTmaxL 

^eso three tenns are employed for persons 
who are engaged with boats, but the term 


Waterman la specifically appUed to such 
whose business it is to let out their boats and 
tlieni'^clves fui a gi\ on time, the Boatman 
may use a boat only occasionally for the tr-inafer 
of goods, a Ferryman uses a boa*- only foi 
the conveyance ot persona or goods across a 
I lunltular river or piece of water 

Wave, BiLow, Surge, Breaker 

Wave, from the Saxon waegan, and German 
wiegen to weigh or rock, Is applied to water in 
an undulating state , it is, therefore, the 
generic term, and the rest are epeclfic terms 
those waves which swell more than ordinarily 
are termed Billows, which is derived from 
bulge or bilge, and German balg, the paunch or 
belly those wtiiei which n«e higher than 
usual are termed Surges, from the Latin 
surgo to rise those waves which dash against 
the shore, or against vessels, with more than 
ordinary force, are termed Breakers 

Tbe uuM bebiud impel* the tocitw before —POl’X 
I saw him beat tbe Siifewt under him 
Aud ride uiHiii their backa ~SllAkSi‘lCABS, 

Hefliea aloft and vrltb 1m]iotaou8 roar 
Bureuea tbe foaming ruraei to the tboie. 

UBTOFW 

Now on tbe monnUSn teneo on higb they rifle. 

Then downward plunge beneath tn liivolvuig tide 
Till one who eeetna lu agony to etro e 
The wbirliug frreoAwr* Leave ou ibore alive 

FAUIOKXR 

To Waver, v To Jluctnate 
Wavering, v t/udetfrmtTwd 

Way, Manner, Method, Mode, 
Course, Means 

All those words denote the steps which aiv 
pursued from the booming to the completion 
of any work The “Wav Is both general and 
indefinite, it is either taken by accident or 
chosen by design the Manner aud Method 
are species of the way chosen by design, the 
former ui regard to orders Whoev or attempts 
to do that winch Is strange to him will at first 
do it in an awkward reay the manner of con¬ 
ferring a favour Is often moio than the favour 
Itself, experience stipjiUoB men In the end 
with a suitable methiM of carrying on their 
business The method is said of that which 
requires contrivanco, tbe Mode, of that 
which requires practice and habitual attention, 
the former being applied to matters of art, aud 
the latter to mechanical actions the master 
has a good method of teaching to write, tho 
scholar has a good or bad mode of holding his 
pen Tbe Course aud the Means are tto 
way which wo pursue lu our moral conduct, 
tho course is tho course of measures which aie 
adopted to produce a certain result, the means 
collectively for the course whicn lead to a 
certain end m order to obtain legal redress 
wo must pursue a certain t-oum in law, kw la 
one means of gaming redress, but we do wiaelj, 
if wo can, to adopt tbe safer and pleasante4 
means of persuasion and cool remonstrance 

The icay* of beaven u« dark and intricate —ADD SOX 

Kf mind i* taken up lu a mon mslanoholy taaiuwr 
ATTKRBUllf 

indquirt ^ohIsok'^ ““ ^ rwonolllB* guUt 
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WEAEY 


ftdupt«d to preserve e ratlonul ind manly lie^ui thaa 
the eouTM that we have pursued.—BUKKK. 


The most wonderful things are brought about In many 
liiitancee by moons the mart absuiu and ridiculous — 


weafren la said of thioga as well aa persona , to 
invalidate Is said of things only we wetuten 
the force of an argument by an injudicious 
application, wemvahdatethe claim of another 
by proving its Informality In law 


No article of faith can be true which iMoJteiw the 
practical part of religion.—ADDISON 


Weak, Feeble, Infirm 
Weak, in Saxon waee, Dutch wcvel, German 
echwaeh, is In all probability an Intensive of 
weich soft, which comes from weichen to yield, 
and this from beiseijen to move 
Feeble, probably contracted from faxlabU 
Infirm, v DtbiUty 

The Saxon term weak is here, as it usually is, 
the familiar and universal term , feebU Is suited 
to a more iwllshed style, infirm, is only a 
species of the iceak we may be weak m body 
or mind, but wo are commonly/ce6/c and infirm 
only m the body we may be wroi from dis¬ 
ease, or weak by nature, it equally cjnveystho 
gloss idea of i defect bu+ ho tcrm/ce6f< and 
in firm are qualified expressions for weakness 
a child IS feeble fiorn its infancy , an old man 
is;tefde from age , the latter may hkcvviao bo 
in firm in cmiBoquciice of eickncbt, Wt, pity 
the weak, but their neahtess oftni gives us 
jiahi wc a-^sist the/f^’fde i\heu tUej attempt 
to walk, wc support the rn'inu when they are 
unable tj stand The samo distinction exists 
between weak andjeeble in the moral use of the 
wolds a weak attempt ta excuse a person 
I onvoj s a 1 cproathful moaning but the feeble 
i iforta which wo make to defend anothci may 
bt praiseworthy, although 

You gallant \ onion' saw 
The miserable scene y on lutying eaw, 

To infant uieaitncu sunk tUe wanior a nnn 

THOMSON 

Command th assistaiu e of a frand 
i3ut/e«6l« are the auecuurs I can send —Dill DFN 
At my age and under my ityfrnutiei I can have no 
relief but those with wlilo)' religion furnishes me — 
AirEKBUBY 

To Weaken, Enfeeble, Debilitate, 
Enervate, Invalidate 
To Weaken is to make weak {v Weak), and 
is, as before, the generic term to Enfeeble 
is to make(v H'eufe) to Debilitate is 
to cause debility (v Debility) to Enervate 
is to unnerve and to Invalidate is to make 
not valid or strong aJl of which are but modes 
of weakening applicable to different objects 
To weaken may bo either a temporary or per 
manent act when applied to persona , enfieble 
is permanent either as to the body or the 
mind we may bo weakened suddenly by 
severe pain, we are enfediUd in a gradual 
manner, either by the slow effects of disease 
or age To iceaien is either a particular or a 
complete act, to enfeeble, to debilitate, and 
enervate are properly partial acts what enfeebles 
deprives of vital or essential power, what tie- 
bilifofM may lessen power in one particular, 
though not in another, the severe exercise of 
any power, such aa the memory or the atten¬ 
tion, will tend to debilitate that faculty what 
enervates acts particularly on the nervous 
system, it relaxes the frame, and unfits the 
person for action either of body or mind. To 


So much hath hell debMd and pnln 
Sa/eeblsd me to what 1 wm in hoav u -MILTON 
fiometlmeij the liody In lull strength we find 
Whilst v&nous alia deAtlifafe the uiiud —JKNYNS, 
Flevated by SUCCORS flinl enereared by 1 usury thsmlll 
tary in the time of the cninerors suou became liiLApable 
of fatigue -UmUoN 

Do they (the Jacoblui) raesn to tnvalidaU that greiit 
body of ourstotutelaw whuh i:uuu6d under those whom 
they treat oa usurpers 1—Hi i ke 

Weakness, t Tinpcr/ection 
Wealth, V DicJiis 
Weapon, v Ai-ms 
Weariness, v Fatigue. 


Weansome, Tiresome, Tedious. 
Wearisome (r To leeary) Is the gonerri 
and iiidohnito term , Tiresome (v To 
wtaiv), and Tedious, causing tedium, a 
tlitclhc form of iceariiomtness common thmgs 
u 17 cause weaunn^ thtt whiili aefs palii- 
fully IS cither Uiesome or tedious, but in 
dilTcrent degrees tlio repetition of the same 
soinds will grow tirewme long waiting In 
anxious Bu8t>en80 is Udious there is more of 
that which is physical in the Unsoint, and 
mental in the ftdiowji 

41] WMrlneas preBUpposPs veakni'M tml conieqneiitly 
every long importune waruomt petition is truly nnd 
properly a force upim him tbet is puriued with It - 
SOUIH 

Far happier were the meaneit peasant t lot 
1 ban to be pine d oil high m anxious priJe 
The purple drudge aud slave of tiretvmv state 

WEST 

Happy the mortal mm vho now at last 
Has through thi>i doleful vale of mis ry past 
Who to hiH disliud stage has carritd mi 
The UUiotu load, aud hud his burdau down 

rmoB. 

To Weary, Tire, Jade, Harass 
To Weary a froquuitative of wear, that 
is, to wear out the strength 
To Tire, from tho Trench tirer and the 
Latin tiaho to draw, signifies to diaw out thf' 
strength 

To Jade IS the same as to goad 
Harass, v Distress 

Ijong exertion ireanes a little exertion will 
fin d child or a weak man, forced exortlnin 
jiuh painful exertiouH, or exertions eoiiplul 
with painful circumBtaiices, harass tho hor'C 
is jaded who is forced on beyond his strength , 
the soldier w harassed who marches in per- 
petusd fear of an attack from the enemy %o 
ore wearied with thinking when it gives ns 
pain to think any longer, we are tired of our 
employment when it ceases to give us 
pleasure , we are jadsd bv incessant attention 
to business, wo ai c hara^wd by perpetual 
complaints which we cannot redress 
All pleaaura that sfltat the body mu»t jim^ wearf.-m 
BOVTH 



WEIGHT. m WELL BEING 


bvtiry luorael to a sAtlefled hunger u only a new Uboor 
to a (ireti digMtlou -SOUTH 
f mail the time (Mid ara glad it le over) when ahoiit 
thii hour (il*. lu the niorulagl I u»ed to bo gotnK to ijed 
iitrfriled ,1 Itli pleaflUW, or^iukdwithbuiineBB.—BOLINO 
BhuKt 

Banicrupt nobility alactloUB giddy and 
Divided Senate a hanui d ooiuiiiunalty, 
li «U the ilrougth of Veiuce —OTWAY 

Weddm?, f Mamage 
Wedlock, V Mamagz 
To Weep, v To erg 
Weight, tJ Importance 


Weight, Heaviness, Gravity. 
Weight, from to iceigh, ia that which a 
thing weighs 

Heavinasa, from heavy and heave, eigniflea 
the abstract quality of the heavy, or difficult to 
heave 

Gravity, from the Latin gravis, likewise 
denotOB the same abstract quality 
Weight Ifl indofinite, whatever may be 
weighed haa a weight, whether largo or small 
heaviness and gravitt/ are the property of bodies 
having a groat wnght H etghl Is only opposed 
to that which has or Is supposed to have no 
weight, tliat is, what Is incorporeal or imma 
tonal, for we may speak of the 7Dnght of the 
lightest conceivable bodies, as the weight of a 
feather heaviness Is opposed to lightness, the 
AeatineM of lead Is opposed to the lightness of 
a feather 

Weight lies absolutely m the thing, heaviness 
is relatively considered with respect to the 
person we estimate the weight of things 
according to a certain tneasuro wo estimate 
the heaviness of things by our feelings 
Giavity is that species of weight which is 
flcicntificaUy conaiderecl as inherent in certain 
bodies, the term is thercfoic properly scien¬ 
tific 

Weight, Burden, Load 
Weight, V Weight 

Burden, from bear, signifies the thing 
Lome 

Load, in German laden, is supposed by 
Adclung to admit of a deiivation fioni different 
aourcea but he docs not supiiose thrt whidi 
appears to mo the most natural, n imely, from 
iai/, which bt«*>mes in oiii pretento laid par- 
iiculaily since in low German and Dutch 
laden, to iofid, is contracted Into laeven, and 
the htorjJ nioiiiing of load is to lay on or in 
an V thing 

Ihe term weight is here considered In 
common with the other terms, lu the sense of 
II positive weight, as reBjiccts the jieisocs or 
things by which it is allied to the woid bunlen 
the weight is said either of perbons or things 
the burden more commonly respects persons 
the load may be sold of either a person may 
sink Under the weight that rests upon him 
a platform may break down from the weight 
ppon it, a person sinks under his burden or 
toad a cart breaks down from the load The 
weight abstractedly taken for what is with- 
wit refereiire to the cause of its being there , 
Wtutraaud load have respect to the p ibOn oi 


thing by which they are produced, accident 
prodaces the weight a person takes a burdm 
upon himself, or has it Imposed upon him, the 
load is always laad on it is not proper to can \ 
any vMught that exceeds our strength , tho^u 
who bear the iiurdeu expect to reap the fruit 
of Iheir labour, ho who carries loads must hi 
contented to take such os are given him 

In the moral application, these terms mark 
the pain which is prsduced by a pressure , hut 
the weight and load rather describe the positive 
severity of the pressure, the burden reste^ts 
the temper and inclinations of the suffcier , 
the load is in this case a very great weight a 
minister of state lias a werghi on his mind at 
all times, from the heavy responsibility which 
attaches to his station, one who labours under 
strong apprehensions or dread of an evil has i 
load on his mind , any sort of employment is 
a burden to one who wishes to be Idle , an<l 
time unemployed is a burden to him who 
wishes to be always m action 

WithwhatoppreMiveiMia^f vflU ncknna, dfcwppoint 
ment, or old ue fAll npon the tpiilt* of that nun who it 
A Btmncer to Ood BiAiK 


(^iideraiiKMl not that a grateful mind 
Rowing owea not Imt B^lll pays at once , 
Indebted and discharg'd what bunien then T 

MILTON 

HIb liemi we Btord 

And groaning Btoddles bend beneath their load 

60UEBVILLX 


Weigkty, V Heavy 


Well-Being, Welfare, Prosperity, 
Happiness 

Well Being may be said of one or many, 
but more of a Ijody, the if ell being of society de¬ 
pends upon a duo subordination of thu diffcrc nt 
ranks of which it is compot.cd Welfare, <■ r 
faring wdl, from the (ierm n fahreii to go, 
roapects the good condition oi an individud 
a parent is natunUly anxious for the wel/aieot 
his child 

Vf'f/l bung and welfare consist of such thin,^s 
as more immedlitely affect our existence 
Prosperity, which comprehends both vdl- 
being md welfaie, includes likewise all tint 
c ui a»Icl to thu enjoyments of man The pi m 
of a state, or of an individual, therofme, 
coiisi*,t<i in the men we of wealth, power, 
honours, and the like, ns outwird circum¬ 
stances more or less affect the Happiness 
of man feappmfsi is, therefore, often buLbu 
tutod foi piospuity hut it mint never lie 
forgotten that Imppmeas properly lies only in 
the miiul, ami that consequently pwsptnig 
may exist without happiness but kapjnneis, 
at least ns far as respects a body of men, 
cannot exist without some portion of pms 
perity 


Tlaie frM thinkers be*n authora uf any invptitlnnB tl it 
oouduce to Ow tecll beiny of mankind ?—BekkELEY 
For hia own Bake no duty ha can ask 
The couiiiion loelfure is our only task — JXNYNa 

Pe'-'diir eeturity In tlia 
enjoyinent of thuir pros}jeruy —BLAia 


Welcome, v Acceptable 
Welfare,« mil being 
To W Jiepdle v To coax 
WTlimeical, i Fanciful 
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_ WHOLE 

To Whirl, v To turn 
WTiole, V All 

Whole, Entire, Complete, Total, 
Integral 

• Whole eicludea subtraction, Entire 
ovcludes division , Complete excludes de¬ 
ft, ieucy a whole oraiigo has had nothing token 
from it, an eatit e or&nge is not yet cut, ind a 
complete ormge is grown to its fuU size it Is 
j nsMibl'", tliercforti, for t thing to be whole and 
I ot entire and to be both, and yet not con- 
p/tle an orange cut into parts is whole while 
all the parts remain together, but it is not 
entire hence wo speak of a whole house an 
entire set, and a complete book The wholene^* 
or intognty of a thing 19 destroyed at one's 
pleasure , its eompletmese depends upon cir¬ 
cumstances 

Total denotes thr* aggregate of tlie parts , 
whole the junction of all the parts tlie former 
is, therefore, employed more in tlie moral 
Ri nse to convey the idea of extent, and the 
Utter nio-ttly in the ^rroper sense hense we 
speak of the total destruction of the icAolecity, 
or of some particular houses the to((d amount 
of expenses, the whole expouso of the war 
Whole and total may in this manner be cm 
ployed to denote things as well as qualities 
in regard to niaterli sulistaiices a whole is 
always opposed to the parts of which it is 
composed, the total is the collective sum of 
the parts , and the Integr^'a! ^ same aa 
the inteoml number 

The first four may likewise l)o employed as 
adverbs, but wholly is a more fimiliar term 
than totally in expressing the idea ot extent 
e/itnely is the same as undividedly , completely 
is the same as perfectly, without anything 
wanting wo are wholly or totally ignorant of 
tlie affair, we are entv ehj at tho disposal or 
service of another, wc are completely at van 
an CO in our accounts 

And »ll 80 forming an harmonious trftole —TflOMSOV 

The < conquest of the pftwions ii »« difflcuH s 
work thiit they who deiiiftiT of it should think of n leaa 
diffluiU Uik ftnd only attempt to reguUlo them— 
8TX1 LF 

And oft when unoheerv d 
Steal from tin barn a etraw till soft and warm 
Cioui •Mid eomj tsO thoir liabiUtiuii grown 

THOMSON 

Nothlngiinder A rofjt thorough change In the convert 
will Bufflee -aoUTH 

Wholesome, v l/talthy 

Wicked, 1 Bad 

Wicked, Unjust, Iniquitous 

Wicked (v Bad] is here the generic term, 
Iniquitous, from onjust, signifies 

th it huecles of wicitdrw',<i which toosiats In 
violating tho law of light bitwixtmau and 
mtii, Nefarious, /mm the Latin ntyas 
wicked or Abominable, is that species of wvcled 
nese which consists in violating the most sacred 
obligations The term waked, being Indefinite, 
is commouly applied lU a milder sense than 
iniquitoue and tmquitoua than It 


• ViHit Girard “ Bntler, complct" 


Is wicked to deprive anothar of hia pro[>c>r‘y 
unlawfully, under any oiraiimstancts , but it 
is tmqutioua if It be done by fraud and circum¬ 
vention , and n^ariowj if It mvolvea any 
breich of trust any undue infliitiDCC over 
another, m tho making of his will, to the 
detriment of the rightful heir, is tmqicitous 
any underhand dealing of a acnaiit to defraud 
his master is n^arious 

III the corrupted currents of this world 
Utfeiiie B glided liMid iiikt Bhove iiy Justice, 

And oft ti8 Been tht unckeri prize itHell 
Buys out the lav, —biiAXSilAi > 

Lucullun found that the province of Poiitii* liul tallrn 
under greet disorders Slid iinpresHtoiia from the inir^ultji 
of uaarem and publicans —If liiEAUX 

Wide, t Larye 


To Will, Wish 

The Will IS th it faculty of the soul which 
18 the most prcinjit and decisive , it immedi¬ 
ately impels to action tho Wish is but a 
gontlo motion of the soul towards a thing 
We can will notliing but what wo can effect, 
we may wish for many things which He tb-ive 
our re<acb Tho udl must bo under the entire 
control of reason, or it will load a person into 
overj mischief wuikes ought to be under the 
direction of reason, or otherwise they may 
gneatly disturb our happiness 

A good Inclination is but the first rude dratight 0! 
virtue faut the Ihilsiiiiig etrukea are from the wiU — 
SOUTH 

The wuMnff of a thing u not pT<>]>er1y the tMlIln^ ot 
it it imporls no more than an idle unoiveralive, uuiu 
placeiicy in and deeira ul, the obJecL—SOUTH 


Willingly, VoluntarDy, Spon¬ 
taneously 

To do a thing Willing^ is to do it with 
a good will, to do a thing Voluntarily is to 
do it of one b own acoord tho foimei respects 
one s wUlinqnesi to comply with tho wishes of 
another , wo do whit is asked of us, it is a 
mark of good nature tho Utter respects our 
freedom from foreign influence , wc do that 
which we like to do, it is a mark of our sin- 
conty It is pleasant to see a child do Ills task 
wilhngly . it Is pleasant to see a man vol un- 
tnnly engage in any service of public good 
Spontaneously is but a mod© of tho lotun- 
tary, applied however, more commouly to 
manimate objects than to the will of persons 
the ground produces fjiontaaeons!^ when it 
produces without cultuio, and words flow 
spontaneously which require no effort on tha, 
part of tho speaker to produce them If, 
however, applied to the will, it bespeaks in a 
stronger degree the totally \inbiasBi.d state of 
the agent’s mind the ipeoitaiMoiii effusions of 
tho heart are more tlian the loluntary services 
of benevolence The willing is opposed to the 
unwilling, the lolunlary to tho mechanical or 
involuntary, the spontaneous to the reluctant 
or tho arbfiaal 

Food not of Angela, yet accepted to, 

Aa that more thou coiildjt not aem 

At lieav at bigU lewta l* have fed —UlLTON 
Thonghta arMinly criminal vrben they are flnt olmaan, 
and then soluntarUtf oontinued —JOHNSON 

Of these none nncontroll <t and lawleiR rove 
But to lotue deitih d end rponrarteiHU move 

Jl MSS. 



WISDOM 


WONDEH 


Wily* V Cunning 
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The enlliiaiT Bubjecta ot tatire »» tneh m excite tbs 
greatest ludignatjon iu the best temper* —ADDISON 


To Win, V So acquire 
ToWind|V To turn 

Wisdom, Prudence 
Wisdom (v ITiO consists In speculative 
knowledge, Prudence (t Prudent) In that 
which IS practical tlie former knows what is 
past , the latter hy foresight knows what Is to 
come many mse men are remaTkable for thoir 
want of prudence, and those who are remark 
able for prudeitce have frequently no other 
knowledge of which, they can boast 
Two thing* *pe»lt much th« iwidoni of a nation good 
Inwi and a prudent maiiagement of thoni.—S tIDDing- 
ILEXT 


____often happoii thataom* 

oeoplo will ae« thingB In a direct coiitisiy unie to what 
tbaTauthor and the majority of the reader* undentana 
them to inch the inoet Innocent ironti may appear Irre 
liglon —Cambridge. 


One kind of burletotts reprewnt* mean penon* In the 
accontremeoti of beroe*.—AUDiaoN 


Witness, V Deponent 


To Withdraw, v To recede 


To Withstand, v To oppose, 


Without,'*? tAiites* 

Without Intermission, v. Jnccstantly 
Woeful, t Pikom 


To Wish, V To detin 
To Wish, f To will 
Wit, V Ingenuity 


Wit, Humour, Satire, Irony, 
Burlesque 

Wit, lifec wisdom, according to its original, 
from wnssen to know, signifies knowledge, but 
It has BO extended its meaning as to si^ify 
that faculty of the mind by which knowledge 
or truth is perceived The first property of mt, 
as an exertion of the intellectual faculty, is 
that it bo spontaneous, and as it were Instuus- 
tlvo laboured or forced mt is no wit BcAec- 
tion and experience supply us with wisdom, 
study and labour aui)ply us with learning, 
hut wit seizes with an eagle eye that which 
eacApes the notice of the deep thinker, and 
elicits truths which are in vain sought for with 
any severe effort Humour Is a species of 
wit which flows out of tlie humour of a person 
irjf, as distinguished from humour, may con* 
ftist of a single brilliant thought, but /tumour 
ruus in a vein , it is liot a stiikuig, but an 
equable and ploasiiig, flow of wit Of this 
description of mt Mr Addison has given us 
the most admirable specimens in hts writings, 
who knew heat how to explain what int and 
humour was, aod to illustruta it by bis practice 
Satire, from sutyi , probably from sul and na 
abounding In anger, and Irony, from the 
Greek eipwwa slmulition and dih'.imuUtion, 
arc personal und censonoua sorts of wit the 
first of winch openly points at the object, and 
the second in a covert mannor takis its aim 
Burlesque w rutber a speeii s of Aitnwmr 
than d rcct wit, winch cnneist* in an assem¬ 
blage of ideas extravagantly discordant Tho 
satire and vony are the most ill-naturod kinds 
of irtt burlesque stands in the lowest rank 


lie* njo*t In (ha auemblAge of Idea* and putUn 
tkow) togcUiar wiili quickness and variety —ADDIfaON 
In a trae piece of wit all things must be. 

Yet all things there agree —COWLRY 
For sure hy «lt is chiefly meant 
Appiylilg well what we iJivent 
W>ai humow li not alt the tribe 
logic mongera can dcatnbe 
Hew nature only acta her part 
Uuhclpd by ptactioe, booka or sxt — BWirr 


Wonder, Admire, Surprize, Aatoniah, 
Amaze 

Wonder, m German wundem, &c , is in all 
probability a variation of uvndei because 
wonder throws the mind off its bia-s 

Admire from the Latin vnror, and the 
Hebrew jnai ah to look at, signitiea looking at 
attentively 

Surprize, compounded of tui and p? » e, 
or the Latin preJiendo, slgiufics to iako on i 
sudden 

Astonish, from the Latin attomtus, and 
tonitru thunder, signifies to strike as it were 
with the overpowering noise of tliunder 

Amaze vigu'fics to ho in a iiiase, eo as not 
to be ahlo to collect one's self 

That particular ftihng which anything un 
usual produces on our minds is expressed by all 
these terms, but undei various modiflcatioiiK 
WTomir) is the most indefinite In itb siguitieation 
or application, but it la still the least vivid 
sentiment of all Jt amounts to little moro 
than a pausing of the mind, a suspension of 
the thinking faculty, an incapacity to fix on a 
diaeeniablo point in an object that rouses our 
curiosity it is that stite which all must 
expcrlonco at times, but none so much as 
those who arc Ignorant, they wondei at every¬ 
thing because they know nothing Admi) ation 
18 wondei mixed with esteem or veneration 
the adinutr suspends hia thoughts not from 
the vacancy but the fulness of his mind ho 
IS rivetted to an object winch for a time 
absorbs hts fieultfcs nothing but what is 
great and good exeitos admiration, and none 
but cultivated mmds arc susceptible of it an 
Ignorant person cannot winuip, because ho 
cannot appreciate the value of anything Sur 
prize and astonuhinent both arise from thttt 
which happens jnexpectcdly, they arc species 
of wondci differing in degree, and produced 
only by tho events of life the sw prize, as ita 
derivation Imphea, takes us unawares, wo 
are luipiiseil If that does not happen which 
wo calculate upon, as tho absence of a friend 
whom we looked for, or we are surpmed if 
that happens which we did not caJculate 
upon thus we are surprised to see a friend 
returned whom wa supposed was on hii 
Journey astonishment may be awikened by 
umil r evtnts which aro more unexpected 
and more unaccountable thus we aie 



WONDER. 
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WORK. 


iihed to fiad a friend at our house whom we 
hod every reason to suppose was many 
hundred miles off or we are astmuked to 
he'ir that a person has got safely through a 
roid which wo coucciTed to bo absolutely 
impassable 

Si'rprizt may for a moment startle , astomth- 
nient may stuffy and causo an entire suspen¬ 
sion of the facttlties, but amazement has also 
a mixture of perturbation We may be swr- 
II i;;ed and astomsktd at things in which wo 
live no particular interest wo are mostly 
fimized at that which immediately concerns 
ns We may be iurjntzed agreeably or other¬ 
wise , wo may be aslonuhed at that which la 
agreeable, although astoniahment la not itself 
a pleasure, but we are amoitd at that which 
happens contrary to our inclination Wc arc 
agreeably iurpnwd to see our friends wo 
arc asionuhtd how we ever got through the 
dlthculty we are amaeecf at tho sudden and 
unexpected events which have come upon us 
to our ruin A man of experience will not 
hv\e much to ■wonder at, for his observation 
will supply him with corresponding tximples 
of whatever passes a wise man will have but 
momentary surprizes os he has estimated the 
uncertainty of human life, few things of Im 
portance vdll happen contrary to his exp' eta 
tious 0 generous mind will bo astonished at 
gn ss instances of perfidy in others there is 
no mind that may not soinelimes bo thrown 
into a»ia:fm«nt at the awful dispensations of 
T'^ovidenco 

Th4 r«A<I«r of the Seafotit ” wonitrs tbet he never 
saw before what Ihotnaoii ehnwehini —JOWSON 
With eye* insatiate anil tumultnoua Jov 
Behuldathe presents, tud admires the hw 

DRTDFM 

So little do we aocnslotn oursebps to eonalder tho eflhclf 
of time that tlilnes neteasAiy and certain often swr^triM 
vs like uiiespected contliiirejiclas —donN>«)V 

1 have often been asto-auhed cuiisiderinK th-«t tho 
mutual Intercourse Iietween the two eonntrtet (Krance 
and KnglandJ has late* y been veiy (fieat U> find bow little 
you seem to kimw of us —BURKR 

AmutemenZ seltes all the gen'ral cry 
Proclaims Laoooou Justly doom d to die —DRYDFh 

Wonder, Miracle, Marvel, Prodigy, j 
Monster 

Wonder is that which causes -aonder (v 
irpTuio*) 

Miracle, m Latin nuraeulum and flumr 
to wonder, comes from tlio Hebrew merah 
a< on, signifying that which btnkos tho souse 
Marvel a variation of miracle 

Prodigy, in I atm prodi{;iuin, from pro 
III70, or procul and ago to launch forth, sjgni- 
fit 3 the thing launchiug forth 

Monster, in Latin wwrufrum, comes from 
y cneo to advise or give notico, because among 
tho Romans aiiy unaccountable ippearanco 
wu considered as an indication of some 
futuro event 

Wonders are rmtural miracles are super 
nttural The whole Creation is full of -won¬ 
ders, the Bible contains an account of the 
9itracle8 which happened In those days Wm- 
ders are real, marveU are often fiotitioue, 
prodigies are extravanmt and imaginary 
Natural history is full of wondeis ’ravels 
•bound In marvels or la marvellous storiee. 


which are the inventions either of the artful 
or the Ignorant and credulous ancient his¬ 
tory contains numberless accounts of prodi¬ 
gies Wonders are agreeable to the laws of 
nature, they are wonder/ul only os respects 
ourselves monsters are violations of the laws 
of nature Tho production of a tree from a 
grain of seed is a wonder, but the production 
of a calf with two heads la a monster 

HwwiMfoTn Bueh M onoo (tdid nppexr 
Tbi«e kingdoms vonder and three kinfrdnme fear 
Di-NHAM 

Unrder though 11 have no ton«111 speak 
With most trurac iouj on,nn —-jIIA kH! t AKK 
Ill omens may tho Ruilty IroniUle at. 

Make every accident a 

And rnoftsters frame where nature never errd —Li r 
Wooer, V Lover 
Word, V Promise 

Word, Term, Expression 
• Word la hero tho generic term , tho 
other two are specific Lvery Term and 
Expression is a word but every leord is not 
denominated a fei m or expre«ton I aTiguaKO 
consists of wordi they are tho cuiinoctod 
sounds which servo for the comniunu ition of 
thought Term, from ftnninu* a boundary 
signifies any word that has a specific or 
liraitod meaning , expression (v fo expresi) 
signifies any word which conveys a for¬ 
cible moaning Usage determines words 
sclouco fires terms sentiment providt-s fj 
prestions Tho jiunty of a stylo dcjittiids on 
tho choice of woids tho precision of a writ r 
depends upon the choice of his tciiiii tl o 
force of a writer depends upon the aputude of 
his erpressioni 

The grammarian treats on tho nature < i 
words the philosopher weighs the value of 
scientific terms the rhetorician estimates the 
force of ex2ireisio'>^s The French have coined 
many now words since the revolution terms 
of art admit of noclnngo iftor tho significu- 
tlon IB fully defined exp) essioni vary according 
to tho conueciion in which they are intro¬ 
duced 

As All wonU m fHW letters live 
TIhiu to lew words ftll Buuse ilost give —COiv lti 
T ho use of tho word luimstM Is brought down to tho 
literal slguifii atioii of It a sen ant for now to sen e and 
to iiiJiDHter SLTvJJe Jiid niijiiflterni sre terms equisaleut 
-SOUTH 

A maxi in nr moral snying imturally receives this form 
of tho antithesis IxicaUBO It is draigneJ U, lie engmipii on 
the lueuiory which rvx alls it mure euily by the help ul 
aitJi contrasted expremotu —BCAIh 

Work, Labour, Toil, Drudgery 
Work, in Saxon weorc, Greek efiyov, Ho 
brew areg 

Labour, v To Labour 
Toil, probably connected with till 
Drudgrery, v truant 
WoiL Is the general term, as including that 
which calls for tho exertion of our strength 
labour differs from it in the degree of exertion 
required, it Is hard work toil expresses a 
still higher degree of painful exertion 
drudgery implies a mean and degrading work 


• Gliard. Ttria, exprwloiL" 



WORK 


«?,8 YOUTHFUL 


E-^eiT momber of society must work for hia 
BiiurorK if he is not in Independent circum- 
the poor are obliged to labour for 
tbi ir daily subsistence, some are compelled 
lo toil incessantly lor the pittance which they 
e vrn driuiyery tails to the lot of those who 
are the lowest in society A mmi wishes to 
L iniplete his work he Is dowroua of resting 
from hiB labour be seeks for a respite from 
bis (oU he submits to driidyt'iy 
Thshirtlinjithu* 

With labour drudgeM out the pt^iuful day —ROWE. 

Work ' fh oduction 


Work, Operation 

WoTk(i’ irorl.) ia simple exertion Opera- 
tion is a combined excition 

IFoi k may be purely mechanical the opera 
iJOJi has mostly a method the day labourer 
performs his jooit by the uso of his hinds 
only, a medical man iKirforms an operation 
by the exorcise of his skill 


gome deadly dranght eoine enemy lo life 
Belli in loy boweli and worki out iny aonl 

DRYDFN 


Workman, v Artijicer 
Worldly, v Secular 
ToWorahipiV Toadojc 
Worth, V To deseive 

Worth, V Value 


WorthlOBB, V Unworthy 
To Wrangle, V TojangU. 

Wrath, V Anger. 

To Wrench, V To turn 
To Wrest, v To turn 
Wretched, v Unhappy 
To Wringfi ^ ro (um 

Writer, Penman, Scribe 

Writer is an indefinite term , every one 
who wntet Is called a wnter^ but none are 
Penmen but such as arc expert at their pon 
Many who profess to tcach writing are them¬ 
selves but sorry wntert the best penmen are 
not always the best teachers of writing The 
Scribe is one who wntei for the purpose of 
copying, he is therefore an official writer 

Writer, Author 

Writer refers us to the act of wnting 
Author to the act of inventing There a-^e 
therefore many write) s who are not authoia 
but there la no author of books who may not 
be termed a tenter compilers and contri¬ 
butors to periodical works arc writers, but not 
authors Poets ind histonaris ere proj)cr]y 
termed authors, but not vntei s 

To Writhe, v To turn 
Wrong, V Injury, 


y. 


Yet, V However 
To Yield, V To afford 
To Yield, v To bear 
To Yield, V To comply 
Yielding, 1 Complaint 
To Yield, r To ffiie up 

Youthful, Juvenile, Puerile 
Youthful signifies full of youth, or m the 
eomplcto state of youth Juvenile, from the 
Latin jurenti,signifies thesirao, but Puerile 
from puer a boy, signifies hteiahy boyuh. 
Hence the first two tenns are taken in an 
indiflerent sense, hut the latter In a bad 
sense, or at least always in the sense of what 


18 suitable to a boy only thus wo speak of 
youthful vigour, youthful employments, 
niU perfurmancea.jurmde years and tho like 
but puei lie objections, puerile conduct, and the 
like Sometimes juienile is taken in the bad 
sense wheu speukiug of youth in contrast with 
mon, as jvienile tricks hut puente is a much 
stronger terra of reproach, and marks the 
absence of manhood in those w ho ought to be 
men Wo expe t nothing from a youth but 
what is juvenile wc are surprised and dis- 
satLsfied to see what is puente in a man 
Clionetins thru with i/oiU\/ul bniH*B Ivegiiil J 
Hwoln with siiiceBii niid at ndvriiig mind 
Tills nt w iiiTentlon tstally deBiRH d.—DKV OFN 
fUw yuv,ntlf unteo, liiiNRlne tint hr pouring forth 
flgnrwi often they render tlieir uniiiKiaitien* warm and 
eniltiMed —BJAIK 

After the coininon cniirae of pirrrffy atndlcB be wa* tnii 
an i^proutice to a ,rewur —J OHNSUN 


THE END 
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